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BARROW'S    WORKS. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE, 


THE  English  theological  works  of  Barrow  were  first 
published  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  was  then  Dean  of  Canter 
bury,  in  three  volumes  folio,  in  1685.  That  edition  was 
reprinted  more  than  once,  and  for  the  last  time  in  1741. 

A  fourth  volume,  containing  the  Latin  works,  was  added 
in  1687  :  which  was  not  reprinted  with  the  others.  The 
English  works  were  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1818, 
in  six  volumes  8vo.  The  present  edition  is  a  reprint  of 
that  last  ;*with  the  addition  of  the  Latin  works,  as  pub 
lished  in  1687.  These  consist  of  theological  treatises, 
academical  exercises,  and  poems.  This  new  edition 
contains  all  the  works  of  Barrow,  which  are  known  to 
exist  in  English  or  Latin"  except  his  mathematical  compo 
sitions. 

The  Latin  treatises  and  poems  were  printed  in  the  folio 
edition,  without  any  systematical  arrangement ;  they  are 
now  placed  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  their  dates 
could  be  ascertained. 

Some  Notes  have  been  added  to  the  short  Life  of  Barrow 
by  Abraham  Hill,  which  are  taken  from  Pope's  Life  of 
Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Ward's  Lives  of  the  "Profes 
sors  of  Gresham  College,"  and  the  Biographia  Britannica. 


Vi  INTRODUCTORY     NOTICE. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  combine  the  Narrative  prefixed 
to  the  standard  edition  of  "  The  Theological  Works  of 
Isaac  Barrow,"  published  in  eight  octavo  volumes  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  1830.  But  another  edition  of 
Barrow's  Works  subsequently  was  issued  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1842,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  James  Ham 
ilton. 

For  this  American  copy,  both  those  editions,  that  of 
Oxford  and  that  of  Edinburgh,  have  been  carefully  collated. 
As  it  was  decided  to  leave  Mr.  Hill's  Biographical  Narra 
tive  entire*}  the  more  recent  Memoir  of  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
compared  with  it  5  and  to  avoid  superfluous  repetitions,  the 
passages  which  Mr.  Hamilton  had  literally  extracted  from 
Mr.  Hill's  account  have  been  expunged  ;  otherwise  Mr. 
Hamilton's  sketch  is  appended  complete  5  thus  adding  largely 
to  the  portraiture  which  Mr.  Hill  had  given  of  the  renowned 
author. 

The  Indexes  which  are  subjoined,  have  been  compiled 
expressly  for  this  edition  5  which  is  more  perfect  than  either 
of  the  European  copies — as  it  includes  all  the  matter  of 
both,  besides  the  Indexes,  which  to  every  Reader,  and 
especially  to  Students,  and  Literary  Men,  for  facility  of 
reference  and  use,  highly  enhance  the  value  of  the  works  by 
this  profound  and  erudite  Theologian. 

New  York, 
January  11,  1845. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT 


LIFE 


DR.   ISAAC   BARROW: 


DR.  TILLOTSON,  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 


THE  affection  of  friends,  or  interest  of  the  bookseller,  has  made  it  usual  to 
prefix  the  Life  of  an  author  before  his  works ;  and  sometimes  it  is  a  care 
very  neccessary  to  give  him  a  high  and  excellent  character,  the  better  to 
protect  his  writings  against  that  censoriousness  and  misconstruction  to 
which  all  are  subject.  What  Dr.  Barrow  has  left  do  as  little  as  any  need 
such  an  advantage,  standing  firm  on  their  own  worth ;  nay,  his  Works  may 
supply  the  want  of  a  history  of  his  life,  if  the  reader  take  along  with  him  this 
general  remark,  that  his  Sermons  were  the  counterpart  of  his  actions  ;  therein 
he  has  drawn  the  true  picture  of  himself,  so  that  in  them  being  dead  he 
yet  speaketh,  or  rather,  is  spoken  of.  Heb.  xi.  4.  marg.  Yet  we  the  readers 
do  gladly  entertain  any  hopes  of  seeing  his  example  added  to  his  doctrine, 
and  we  think  we  express  some  kind  of  gratitude  for  your  reviewing,  digest 
ing,  and  publishing  his  Sermons,  if  we  desire  from  you  his  Life  too.  His 
Sermons  have  cost  you  so  much  pains,  as  would  have  produced  many  more 
of  your  own  ;  if  now  his  Life  should  ask  a  farther  part  of  your  time,  it 
were  still  promoting  the  same  ends,  the  doctor's  honour,  and  the  public  good. 
What  memorials  I  can  recollect,  I  here  present  you,  that  when  you  have 
refined  this  ore,  it  may  be  admitted  as  my  offering  toward  his  statue.  What 
may  be  said  would  have  had  a  stronger  impression  upon  our  passions,  when 
they  were  moved  upon  the  first  news  of  so  great  a  loss  ;  or  perhaps  it  were 
best  to  forbear  till  the  publication  of  all  his  Works,  when  the  reader  will 
be  farther  prepared  to  admire  him.  But  I  proceed  in  the  order  of  time,  that 
the  other  particulars  occurring  to  your  memory,  or  suggested  by  other  friends, 


xii  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

may  more  readily  find  their  proper  place,  and  so  give  the  better  lustre  to  one 
another :  and  this  I  think  the  fitter  to  be  observed,  because  the  harmonious, 
regular,  constant  tenor  of  his  life  is  the  most  admirable  thing  in  it.  For 
though  a  life  full  of  variety,  and  even  of-  contrariety,  were  more  easy  to  be 
writ,  and  to  most  more  pleasant  to  be  read,  it  less  deserves  to  be  imitated. 

Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow,  a  citizen  of  London, 
of  good  reputation8  yet  living,  brother  to  Isaac  Barrow,  late  lord  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph»,  son  of  Isaac  Barrow,  Esq.  of  Spiny  Abbey  in  Cambridgeshire0, 
where  he  was  a  justice  of  peace  for  forty  years,  son  of  Philip  Barrogh,  who 
has  in  print  a  Method  of  Physic,  and  had  a  brother,  Isaac  Barrow,  doctor  of 
physic",  a  benefactor  to  Trinity  college,  and  there  tutor  to  Robert  Cecil,  earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  lord  treasurer. 

-  He  was  born  in  London,  October  163O  :  his  mother  was  Ann,  daughter 
of  William  Buggin,  of  North  Cray  in  Kent,  Esq.  ;  whose  tenderness  he  did 
not  long  enjoy,  she  dying  when  he  was  about  four  years  old. 

His  first  schooling  was  at  the  Charter-house  for  two  or  three  years,  when 
his  greatest  recreation  was  in  such  sports  as  brought  on  fighting  among  the 
boys :  in  his  aftertime  a  very  great  courage  remained,  whereof  many  in 
stances  might  be  set  down  ;  yet  he  had  perfectly  subdued  all  inclination  to 
quarrelling,  but  a  negligence  of  his  clothes  did  always  continue  with  him. 

»  He  was  linen-draper  to  king  Charles  I.  to  whose  interests  he  adhered,  and  followed 
him  to  Oxford.  After  the  beheading  of  the  king,  Thomas  Barrow  attended  his  son  Charles 
II.  then  in  exile,  and  continued  with  him  till  the  restoration.  Pope. 

b  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  fellow  of  Peter-house :  but  having 
written  against  the  covenant,  he  was  ejected  by  the  earl  of  Manchester,  chancellor  of  the 
university  in  1643,  and  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  chaplain  of  New  College.  He 
continued  in  Oxford  till  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  to  the  parliament  forces ;  after 
which  time  he  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  loyal  and 
orthodox  clergy,  till  the  resloration  of  Charles  II ;  when  he  not  only  recovered  his  fellow 
ship  at  Peter-house,  but  was  appointed  fellow  of  Eton.  In  1663  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Man  ;  and  in  1664  he  was  made  governor  of  the  island  by  Charles  earl  of  Derby  . 
which  office  he  discharged  with  considerable  reputation.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  clergy  of  the  island,  having  raised  a  large  subscription,  by  which  he  bought  up  all 
the  impropriations  from  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  settled  them  upon  the  clergy.  In  1669  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  ;  and  his  consecration-sermon  was  preached  by 
his  nephew,  Isaac  Barrow,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  in  Westminster-abbey.  The 
cathedral  and  palace  at  St.  Asaph  were  repaired  by  his  liberality,  and  in  other  respects  he 
was  no  small  benefactor  to  the  see.  He  died  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  24th  of  June,  1680,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  St.  Asaph.  Wood. 

•  He  was  born  at  Gazeby  in  Suffolk  in  1563. 

d  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  All  Saints  in  Cambridge.  Bloom- 
field.  He  was  son  of  John  Barrow  of  Suffolk,  and  grandson  of  Henry  Barrow.  Ward. 

•  This  date  may  be  inferred  from  his  epitaph,  which  states  him  to  have  died  in  1677,  at 
the  age  of  47  ;  and  also  from  the  college  register  at  Peter-house,  which  speaks  of  him  as 
annum  agens  decimum  quartum  at  the  time  of  his  admission  in  1643.     But  Dr.  Pope  asserts, 
upon  the  authority  of  Barrow  himself,  that  his  birthday  fell  upon  the  29th  of  February.. 
"  and  if  he  said  true,  it  could  not  be  either  in  October  or  in  1630,  that  not  being  a  leap- 
year." 


LIFE  OF  DR.  BARROW.  xiii 

For  his  book,  he  minded  it  not ;  and  his  father  had  little  hope  of  success  in 
the  profession  of  a  scholar,  to  which  he  had  designed  him.  Nay,  there  was 
then  so  little  appearance  of  that  comfort  which  his  father  afterward  received 
from  him,  that  he  often  solemnly  wished,  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  take  away 
any  of  his  children,  it  might  be  his  son  Isaac :  so  vain  a  thing  is  man's 
judgment,  and  our  providence  unfit  to  guide  our  own  affairs. 

Removing  thence  to  Felsted  in  Essex,  he  quickly  made  so  great  a  progress 
in  learning  and  all  things  praiseworthy,  that  his  master  appointed  him  a  little 
tutor  to  the  Lord  viscount  Fairfax  of  Emely  in  Ireland.  While  he  stayed 
there,  he  was  admitted  in  Peter-house,  his  uncle  the  bishop's  college' ;  but 
when  he  removed  to  and  was  fit  for  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Feb.  1645, 
he  was  planted  in  Trinity  college.  His  condition  was  very  low,  his  father 
having  suffered  much  in  his  estate  on  account  of  adhering  to  the  king's 
cause ;  and  being  gone  away  from  London  to  Oxford,  his  chief  support  at 
first  was  from  the  liberality  of  the  famous  and  reverend  Dr.  Hammond,  to 
whose  memory  he  paid  his  thanks  in  an  excellent  Epitaph,  among  his  Poems, 
wherein  he  describes  the  doctor  and  himself  too ;  for  the  most,  and  most 
noble  parts  of  the  character  do  exactly  agree  to  them  both.  Being  now, 
as  it  were,  without  relations,  he  abused  not  the  opportunity  to  negligence  in 
his  studies,  or  licentiousness  in  his  manners,  but  seasoned  his  tender  years 
with  the  principles  and  the  exercise  of  diligence,  learning,  and  piety,  the 
best  preparatives  for  the  succeeding  varieties  of  life. 

The  young  man  continued  such  a  royalist,  that  he  would  never  take  the' 
Covenant ;  yet  carrying  himself  with  fairness,  candour,  and  prudence,  he 
gained  the  good-will  of  the  chief  governors  of  the  university.  One  day  Dr. 
Hill,  master  of  the  college*,  laying  his  hand  on  his  head,  said,  Thou  art.  a 
good  lad  ;  tis  pity  thou  art  a  cavalier  :  and  when  in  an  Oration  on  the  Gun 
powder-Treason  he  had  so  celebrated  the  former  times,  as  to  reflect  much  on 
the  present,  some  Fellows  were  provoked  to  move  for  his  expulsion ;  but  the 
master  silenced  them  with  this  ;  Barrow  is  a  letter  man  than  any  of  us. 
Afterward,  when  the  Engagement  was  imposed,  he  subscribed  it;  but  upon 
second  thoughts,  repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  he  went  back  to  the  com 
missioners,  and  declared  his  dissatisfaction,  and  got  his  name  rased  out  of  the 
list. 

For  the  juniors,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  them  his  help,  and  very  free 
ly  ;  though  for  all  the  exercises  he  made  for  them  in  verse  and  prose  he  nev 
er  received  any  recompense  but  one  pair  of  gloves. 

While  he  was  yet  a  young  scholar,  his  judgment  was  too  great  to  rest  sat 
isfied  with  the  shallow  and  superficial  physiology  then  commonly  taught  and 
received  in  the  universities,  wherewith  students  of  meaner  abilities  content- 


f  He  was  admitted  December  15th,  1643,  which  was  the  year  of  his  uncle  being  ejected 
from  his  fellowship.  This  was  perhaps  the  reason  of  his  entering  afterwards  at  Trinity 
college. 

ff  He  was  appointed  by  the  parliament,  who  had  ejected  Dr.  Comber  for  adhering  to 
the  king. 
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edly  took  up :  but  he  applied  himself  to  the  reading  and  considering  the 
writings  of  the  lord  Verulam,  monsieur  Descartes,  Galileo,  and  other  the 
great  wits  of  the  last  age,  who  seemed  to  ofTer  something  more  solid  and  sub 
stantial. 

When  the  time  came  that  he  could  be  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  ann. 
Dom.  1649",  he  obtained  by  his  merit ;  nothing  else  could  recommend  him 
who  was  accounted  of  the  contrary  party.  After  his  election,  finding  the 
times  not  favourable  to  men  of  his  opinion  in  the  affairs  of  church  and  state,  to 
qualify  him,  as  he  then  thought,  to  do  most  good,  he  designed  the  profession  of 
physic,  and  for  some  years  bent  his  studies  that  way,  and  particularly  made 
a  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  botanies,  and  chemistry.  But 
afterward,  upon  deliberation  with  himself,  and  conference  with  his  uncle,  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  thinking  that  profession  not  well  consistent  with  the 
oath  he  had  taken  when  admitted  fellow,  to  make  divinity  the  end  of  his 
studies,  he  quitted  medicine,  and  applied  himself  chiefly  to  what  his  oath 
seemed  to  oblige  him. 

He  was  upon  all  opportunities  so  open  and  communicative,  that  many  of  his 
friends  in  that  college,  for  out  of  it  he  had  few  acquaintance,  can,  and  I  hope 
some  one  will,  report  frequent  instances  of  his  calm  temper  in  a  factious  time, 
his  large  charity  in  a  mean  estate,  his  facetious  talk  upon  fit  occasions,  his  in 
defatigable  industry  in  various  studies,  his  clear  judgment  on  all  arguments, 
his  steady  virtue  in  all  difficulties,  which  they  must  often  have  observed,  and 
can  better  describe. 

Of  his  way  of  discourse  I  shall  here  note  one  thing,  that,  when  his  opin 
ion  was  demanded,  he  did  usually  speak  to  the  importance  as  well  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  question :  this  was  an  excellent  advantage,  and  to  be  met  with 
in  few  men's  conversation. 

Tractare  res  multi  norunt,  sestimare  pauci.    CARDAN. 

While  he  read  Scaliger  on  Eusebius,  he  perceived  the  dependence  of  chro 
nology  on  astronomy,  which  put  him  on  the  study  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest ; 
and  finding  that  book  and  all  astronomy  to  depend  on  geometry,  he  applied 
himself  to  Euclid's  Elements,  not  satisfied  till  he  had  laid  firm  foundations  ; 
and  so  he  made  his  first  entry  into  the  mathematics,  having  the  learned  Mr. 
John  Ray  then  for  his  socius  studiorum,  and  always  for  his  esteemed  friend : 
he  proceeded  to  the  demonstration  of  the  other  ancient  mathematicians,  and 
•published  his  Euclid  in  a  less  form  and  a  clearer  method  than  any  one  had 
done  before  him:  at  the  end  of  his  demonstration  of  Apollonius  he  has  writ, 
jtfayYe4'  Intra  hasc  temporis  intervalla  peractum  hoc  opus.  To  so  much  dili 
gence  nothing  was  impossible  :  and  in  all  his  studies  his  way  was  not  to  leave 
off  his  design  till  he  brought  it  to  effect ;  only  in  the  Arabic  language  he 
made  an  essay  for  a  little  while,  and  then  deserted  it.  In  the  same  place 

h  He  was  elected  scholar  in  1647,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1649.  In  1652  he  com 
menced  M.A.  and  on  the  12th  of  June  in  the  following  year  he  was  incorporated  in  that 
degree  at  Oxford.  Ward.  Wood. 
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having  also  writ,  Lahore  et  constantia,  he  adds,  bonct  si  conjungantur  humili- 
tati  et  subministrent  charitati.  With  these  speculations  the  largeness  of  his 
mind  could  join  poetry,  to  which  he  was  always  addicted,  arid  very  much 
valued  that  part  thereof  which  consists  of  description  ;  but  the  hyperboles  of 
some  modern  poets  he  as  much  slighted :  for  our  plays,  he  was  an  enemy  to 
them,  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  debauchery  of  these  times;  the  other  causes 
he  thought  to  be  the  French  education  and  the  ill  examples  of  greatpersons ; 
for  satires,  he  writ  none ;  his  wit  was  pure  and  peaceable. 

When  Dr.  Duport  resigned  the  chair  of  Greek  professor,  he  recommended 
this  his  pupil  for  his  successor,  who  justified  his  tutor's  opinion  by  an  excel 
lent  performance  of  the  probation  exercise  ;  but  being  thought  inclined  to 
Arminianism,  he  obtained  it  not1 :  however,  he  always  acknowledged  the 
favour  which  Dr.  Whichcote  shewed  him  on  that,  as  on  all  occasions.  The 
partiality  of  others  against  him  in  that  affair  some  thought  might  help  for 
ward  his  desire  to  see  foreign  countries.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  he,  who 
in  lesser  occurrences  did  very  judiciously  consider  all  circumstances,  had  on 
good  grounds  made  this  resolution1" ;  for  the  reasons  and  counsels  of  action 
would  take  off  from  the  dry  ness  of  this  narration,  and  more  strongly  recom 
mend  him  to  imitation. 

To  provide  for  his  voyage,  ann.  Dom.  16541,  he  sold  his  books,  and  went  " 
first  into  France  :  at  Paris  be  found  his  father  attending  the  English  court,  and 
out  of  his  small  viaticum  made  him  a  seasonable  present.  He  gave  his  col 
lege  an  account  of  his  voyage  thither,  which  will  be  found  among  his  Poems  ; 
and  some  further  observations  in  a  letter,  which  shew  his  piercing  judgment 
in  political  affairs,  when  he  applied  his  thoughts  that  way. 

After  some  months  he  went  to  Italy,  and  made  a  stay  at  Florence ;  where 
he  had  the  favour,  and  neglected  not  the  advantage,  to  peruse  many  books 
in  the  great  duke's  library,  and  ten  thousand  of  his  medals,  and  discourse 
thereon  with  Mr.  Fitton,  the  fame  of  whose  extraordinary  abilities  in  that 
sort  of  learning  had  caused  the  duke  to  invite  him  to  the  charge  of  that  great 
treasury  of  antiquity1". 

Florence  was  too  dear  a  place  for  him  to  remain  in  long" :  his  desire  wasv 
to  visit  Rome,  rather  than  any  other  place  ;  but  the  plague  then  raging  there, 
he  took  ship  at  Livorn,  Nov.  1657°,  for  Smyrnap,  where  he  made  himself 

'  It  was  given  to  Mr.  Ralph  Widdington.     Biog.  Brit. 

k  Dr.  Pope  writes,  "  This  diappointment,  the  melancholy  aspect  of  public  affairs,  togeth 
er  with  a  desire  to  see  some  of  those  places  mentioned  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  made 
him  resolve  to  travel." 

1  In  the  Biog.  Brit,  it  is'1655,  where  it  is  also  said,  "This  same  year  his  Euclid  was 
printed  at  Cambridge,  which  he  had  left  behind  him  for  that  purpose." 

m  This  passage  was  misunderstood  by  Dr.  Pope,  who  states,  that  the  duke  invited  Bar 
row  to  undertake  this  charge. 

n  Here  the  straitness  of  his  circumstances  must  have  put  an  end  to  his  travels,  had  he 
not  been  generously  supplied  with  money  by  James  Stock,  a  young  merchant  of  London, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  edition  of  Euclid's  Data. 

0  The  Biog.  Brit,  says  November  6th,  1656,  which  appears  to  be  correct. 

p  "  In  his  passage  from  Leghorn  to  Constantinople,  the  ship  he  sailed  in  was  attacked 
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most  welcome  to  consul  Bretton",  and  the  merchants ;  and  so  at  Constantino 
ple,  to  sir  Thomas  fiendish,  the  English  ambassador,  and  sir  Jonathan  Dawes, 
from  whose  civility  he  received  many  favours ;  and  there  ever  after  continu 
ed  between  them  an  intimate  friendship. 

As  he  could  presently  learn  to  play  at  all  games,  so  he  could  accommodate 
his  discourse  to  all  capacities,  that  it  should  be  grateful  and  profitable  ;  he 
could  argue  a  point  without  arrogance  or  passion  to  convince  the  learned, 
and  could  talk  pleasantly  to  the  entertainment  of  easier  minds,  yet  still  main 
taining  his  own  character,  which  had  some  such  authority  as  is  insinuated  in 
those  words  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  Ep.  xx.  1.  14.  Non  te  Bruti  nostri  vulticulus 
ab  ista  oratione  deterret  ? 

^  At  Constantinople,  the  see  of  Chrysoslom,  he  read  over  all  the  works  of 
that  Father,  whom  he  much  preferred  before  any  of  the  others,  and  remain 
ed  in  Turkey  above  a  year.  Returning  thence  to  Venice,  as  soon  as  he  was 
landed,  the  ship  took  fire,  and  with  all  the  goods  was  burnt,  but  none  of  the 
people  had  any  harm.  He  came  thence  home  in  1659,  through  Germany 
and  Holland ;  and  some  part  of  those  travels  and  observations  are  also  relat 
ed  in  his  Poems. 

The  term  of  timer  was  somewhat  past,  before  which  all  fellows  of  Trini 
ty  college  are  by  the  oath  obliged  to  take  upon  them  priestly  orders,  or  quit 
the  college  :  he  had  no  rest  in  his  mind  till  he  got  himself  ordained9,  not 
withstanding  the  times  were  then  very  unsettled,  the  church  of  England  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  and  circumstances  much  altered  from  what  they  were  when 
he  took  the  oath,  wherewith  others  satisfied  themselves  in  the  neglect  of  or 
ders. 

When  the  church  and  state  flourished  upon  the  king's  restoration,  his 
friends  expected  great  things  for  him  who  had  suffered  and  deserved  so 
much :  yet  nothing  came ;  so  that  he  was  sensible  enough  to  say,  which  he 
has  not  left  among  his  Poems1, 

Te  magis  optavit  rediturum,  Carole,  nemo, 
Et  nemo  sensit  te  rediisse  minus. 


by  an  Algerine  pirate  :  during  the  fight,  he  betook  himself  to  his  arms,  stayed  upon  the 
deck,  cheerfully  and  vigorously  fighting,  till  the  pirate,  perceiving  the  stout  defence  the 
ship  made,  steered  off  and  left  her.  I  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  go  down  into  the  hold, 
and  leave  the  defence  of  the  ship  to  those  to  whom  it  did  belong  :  he  replied,  It  concerned 
no  man  more  than  myself:  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  life,  than  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those  merciless  infidels.  This  engagement  he  describes  at  large  in  a  copy  of 
verses  in  his  works."  Pope. 

i  He  wrote  an  elegy  upon  his  death. 

»  Seven  years  after  the  degree  of  M.A. 

•  By  Brownrigg  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  master  of  Catherine  Hall,  who,  after  being  eject 
ed  from  his  see  by  the  parliament,  lived  in  retirement  at  Sonning  in  Berkshire. 

*  He  wrote  an  ode  upon  that  occasion,  in  which  he  introduces  Britannia  congratulating 
the  king  upon  his  return.     It  must  hare  been  during  a  visit  to  London,  soon  after  the  res 
toration,  that  he  preached  at  St.  Laurence  Jewry  for  Dr.  "VVilkins,  master  of  Trinity  ;  when 
according  to  Dr.  Pope  the  following  extraordinary  scene  look  place.    "  At  the  time  ap 
pointed  he  came,  with  an  aspect  pale  and  meagre  and  unpromising,  slovenly  and  careless- 
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1660,  he  was  without  a  competitor  chosen*  to  the  Greek  professorship  in 
Cambridge  ;.  of  which  I  can  only  say,  that  some  friend  to  himself,  I  mean, 
thought  fit  to  borrow,  and  never  to  restore  those  Lectures6. 

July  16,  1662C,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Geometry  Lecture  at  Gresham  Col 
lege,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Laurence  Rook.  Dr.  Wilkins,  who,  while 
Trinity  college  had  the  happiness  of  his  mastership,  thoroughly  observed  and 
much  esteemed  him,  and  was  always  zealous  to  promote  worthy  men  and 
generous  designs,  did  interpose  vigorously  for  his  assistance,  well  knowing 
that  few  others  could  fill  the  place  of  such  a  predecessor ;  he  not  only  dis 
charged  the  duty  incumbent  on  him,  but  supplied  the  absence  of  his  learned 
colleague  Dr.  Pope,  astronomy  professor  ;  and  among  other  of  his  Lectures 
were  divers  of  the  Projections  of  the  Sphere ;  which  he  lent  out  also,  and 
many  other  papers  we  hear  no  more  ofd.  He  so  well  answered  all  expecta 
tion,  and  performed  what  Dr.  Wilkins  had  undertaken  for  him,  that  when, 
in  1663e,  Mr.  Lucas  founded  a  Mathematic  Lecture  at  Cambridge,  the  same 
good  and  constant  friend  recommended  him  to  the  executors,  Mr.  Raworth 
and  Mr.  Buck,  who  very  readily  conferred  on  him  that  employment :  and 
the  better  to  secure  the  end  of  so  noble  and  useful  a  foundation,  he  took  care 
that  himself  and  successors  should  be  bound  to  leave  yearly  to  the  university 

ly  dressed,  his  collar  unbuttoned,  his  hair  uncombed,  &c."  An  alarm  of  fire  having  been 
given,  great  confusion  ensued  from  the  congregation  endeavouring  to  escape ;  but  the 
preacher,  "seeming  not  to  take  notice  of  this  disturbance,  proceeds,  names  his  text,  and 
preached  his  sermon,  to  two  or  three  gathered,  or  rather  left  together,  of  which  number, 
as  it  fortunately  happened,  Mr.  Baxter,  that  eminent  nonconformist  was  one  ;  who  after 
wards  gave  Dr.  Wilkins  a  visit,  and  commended  the  sermon  to  that  degree,  that  he  said  he 
never  heard  a  better  discourse."  The  rest  of  his  small  audience,  with  one  exception,  was 
not  so  well  pleased :  and  some  of  the  parishioners  waited  upon  Dr.  "Wilkins,  "  to  expostu 
late  with  him,  why  he  suffered  such  an  ignorant,  scandalous  fellow  to  have  the  use  of  his  pul 
pit. — They  wondered  he  should  permit  such  a  man  to  preach  before  them,  who  looked  like 
a  starved  cavalier,  who  had  been  long  sequestered,  and  out  of  his  living  for  delinquency, 
and  came  up  to  London  to  beg,  now  the  king  was  restored."  Mr.  Baxter,  happening  to  be 
present  at  this  expostulation,  and  being  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  said  that  Mr.  Barrow 
preached  so  well,  that  he  could  willingly  have  been  his  auditor  all  day  long  :"  upon  which 
the  complainants  immediately  changed  their  tone,  and  confessed  "they  did  not  hear  one 
word  of  the  sermon,  but  were  carried  to  mislike  it  by  his  unpromising  garb  and  mien,  the 
reading  of  his  prayer,  and  the  going  away  of  the  congregation."  They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  ask  Dr.  Wilkins  to  procure  Mr.  Barrow  to  preach  again  :  but  Mr.  Barrow,  to  use  the 
language  of  Dr.  Pope,  "  could  not  by  any  persuasions  be  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  such  conceited,  hypocritical  coxcombs." 

*•  His  Latin  oration  upon  that  occasion  may  be  seen  in  vol.  Ill . 

k  He  designed  to  have  read  upon  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  :  but  altering  his  intention, 
he  made  choice  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric. 

•  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1661. 

*  His  Latin  Oration,  previous  to  his  Lectures  is  preserved,  and  is  in  Vol.  III. 

«  On  the  twentieth  of  May,  1663,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal   Society,  in  the 
first  choice  made  by  the  council  after  their  charter.     About  this  time  also  he  was  offered 
a,  very  good  living :  but  the  condition  annexed  of  teaching  the  patron's  son  made  him  re 
fuse  it,  as  too  like  a  simoniacal  contract.     Ward.  Biog.  Brit. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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ten  written  Lectures;  and  those  of  his  which  have  been,  and  others  yet  to  be 
printed,  will  best  give  an  account  how  well  he  acquitted  himself  of  that  ser 
vice/  But  after  that  learned  piece  Geometries  Lectiones  had  been  some 
while  in  the  world,  he  had  heard  only  of  two  persons  that  had  read  it 
through ;  these  two  were  monsieur  Slusius  of  Liege,  and  Mr.  Gregory  of 
Scotland,  two  that  might  be  reckoned  instead  of  thousands  :  yet  the  little  rel 
ish  that  such  things  met  with  did  help  to  loosen  him  from  those  speculations, 
and  the  more  engage  his  inclination  to  the  study  of  morality  and  divinity, 
which  had  always  been  so  predominant,  that  when  he  commented  on  Archim 
edes,  he  could  not  forbear  to  prefer  and  admire  much  more  Suarez  for  his 
book  De  Legibus  :  and  before  his  Apollonius  I  find  written  this  ejaculation  : 

'O  ©foj  yccapeTpcT. 

Tu  autem,  Domine,  quantus  es  geometra  ?  quum  enim  hcee  scientia  nullos 
tcrminos  habeat ;  cum  in  sempiternum  novorum  theorematum  inventioni  locus 
relinquatur,  etiam  penes  humanum  ingenium,  tu  uno  hcec  omnia  intuitu  per- 
specta  habes,  dbsque  catena  consequentiarum,  absque  tcedio  demonstrationum. 
Ad  ccetera  pene  nihilfacere  potest  intellectus  nosier;  et  tanquam  brutorum 
phantasia  videtur  non  nisi  incerta  qucedam  somniare,  unde  in  Us  quot  sunt 
homines  tot  existunt  fere  sententice :  in  his  conspiratur  ab  omnibus,  in  his  hu 
manum  ingenium  se  posse  aliquid,  imo  ingens  aliquid  et  mirificum  visum  est, 
ut  nihil  magis  mirum  :  quod  enim  in  cateris  pene  ineptum  in  hoc  efficax,  sedu- 
lum,  prosperum,  fyc.  Te  igitur  vel  ex  hac  re  amarc  gaudeo,  te  suspicor,  atque 
ilium  diem  desiderare  suspiriis  fortibus,  in  quo  purgata  mente  et  claro  oculo 
non  hcec  solum  omnia  absque  hac  successiva  et  laboriosa  imaginandi  cura,  ve- 
rum  multo  plura  et  majora  ex  tua  bonitate  et  immensissima  sanctissimaque  be- 
nignitate  conspicere  et  scire  concedetur,  Sfc. 

The  last  kindness  and  honour  he  did  to  his  mathematic  chair  was  to  resign 
sit  in  1669,  to  so  worthy  a  friend  and  successor  as  Isaac  Newton,  fixing  his 
resolution  to  apply  himself  entirely  to  divinity ;  and  he  took  a  course  very 
convenient  for  his  public  person  as  a  preacher,  and  his  private  as  a  Chris 
tian  ;  for  those  subjects  which  he  thought  most  important  to  be  considered  for 
his  own  use,  he  cast  into  the  method  of  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
and  herein  was  so  exact,  as  to  write  some  of  them  four  or  five  times  over. 
He  was  only  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  till  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaphs  gave 
him  a  small  sinecure  in  Wales,  and  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  very  much 
valued  his  conversation",  a  prebend  in  his  church;  the  advantages  of  both 

f  His  prefatory  Oration,  spoken  in  the  mathematical  school,  March  14,  1664,  is  still  ex 
tant,  in  Vol.  III.  On  May  20  in  that  year,  he  resigned  his  lectureship  in.Gresham  college, 
though  the  two  situations  were  not  incompatible.  He  had  also  been  invited  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  Cotton  library ;  but  after  a  short  trial  he  declined  it,  and  resolved  to  settle 
in  the  university. 

f  His  uncle  Isaac  Barrow. 

h  Dr.  Pope  supplies  the  following  information  .-  "  Some  time  after,"  not  long  after  the 
restoration,  "  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Ward,  invited  Dr.  Barrow  to  live  with  him,  not 
u  a  chaplain,  but  rather  as  a  friend  and  companion :  yet  he  did  frequently  do  the  duty,  if 
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which  he  bestowed  in  a  way  of  charity,  and  parted  with  tkem  as  soon  as  he 
was  made  master  of  his  college,  1672',  he  and  his  relations  being  by  that 
time  out  of  a  necessitous  condition  :  the  patent  for  his  mastership  being  so 
drawn  for  him  as  it  had  been  for  some  others,  with  permission  to  marry,  he 
caused  to  be  altered",  thinking  it  not  agreeable  with  the  statutes,  from  which 
he  desired  no  dispensation. 

He  had  possessed  but  a  scanty  estate,  which  yet  was  made  easy  to  him  by 
a  contented  mind,  and  not  made  a  trouble  by  envy  at  more  plentiful  fortunes  ; 
he  could  in  patience  possess  his  soul  when  he  had  little  else ;  and  with  the 
same  decency  and  moderation  he  maintained  his  character  under  the  tempta 
tions  of  prosperity. 

When  the  king  advanced  him  to  that  dignity,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  he, 
had  given  it  to  the  best  scholar  in  England.  His  majesty  had  several  times 
done  him  the  honour  to  discourse  with  him,  and  this  preferment  was  not  at 
all  obtained  by  faction  or  flattery  ;  it  was  the  king's  own  act,  though  his  desert 
made  those  of  the  greatest  power  forward  to  contribute  to  it,  particularly  Gil 
bert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  then  chancel 
lor  of  Cambridge,  and  formerly  a  member  of  Trinity  college. 

It  were  a  disrespect  to  his  college  to  doubt  that  where  he  had  spent  so 
much  time,  and  obliged  so  many  persons,  he  should  not  be  most  welcome. 
They  knew,  as  his  power  increased,  the  effects  of  his  goodness  would  do  so 
too ;  and  the  senior  fellows  so  well  understood  and  esteemed  him,  that  with 
good-will  and  joy  they  received  a  master  much  younger  than  any  of  them 
selves. 

the  domestic  chaplain  was  absent.  Whilst  he  was  there,  the  archdeaconry  of  North- Wilt 
shire  became  void,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Childerey,  if  I  mistake  not.  This  the  bishop  prof 
fered  Dr.  Barrow ;  but  he  modestly  and  absolutely  refused  it,  and  told  me  the  reason) 
which  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  declare.  Not  long  after  a  prebendary  died,  whose  corps, 
I  mean  revenue,  lay  in  Dorsetshire  :  this  also  the  bishop  offered  him,  and  he  gratefully  ac 
cepted  it,  and  was  installed  accordingly.  I  remember  about  that  time  I  heard  him  once 
say,  I  wish  1  had  500  pounds  !  I  replied,  That  is  a  great  sum  for  a  philosopher  to  desire  :  nhat 
mould  you  do  rrith  so  much  ?  1  would,  said  he,  give  it  my  sister  for  a  portion,  that  would  pro 
cure  her  a  good  husband :  which  sum  in  few  months  after  he  received,  for  putting  a  life  in 
to  the  corps  of  his  new  prebend :  after  which  he  resigned  it  to  Mr.  Corker,  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge.  All  the  while  he  continued  with  the  bishop  of  Salisbury? 
I  was  a  witness  of  his  indefatigable  study  :  at  that  time  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  di 
vinity,  having  given  a  divorce  to  mathematics  and  poetry,  and  the  rest  of  the  belles  lettres} 
wherein  he  was  profoundly  versed ;  making  it  his  chief,  if  not  only  business,  to  write  in 
defence  of  the  church  of  England,  and  compose  sermons ;  whereof  he  had  great  store,  and, 
I  need  not  say,  very  good." 

1  In  1670  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  mandate.  His  patent  of  the  mastership  * 
bears  date  February  13,  1672  :  and  he  was  admitted  the  twenty  seventh  of  the  same  month. 
"  He  was  then  the  king's  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  much  in  favour  with  the  duke  of  Buck 
ingham,  then  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge;  as  also  of  Gilbert,  lord  archbish 
op  of  Canterbury ;  both  of  whom  were  ready,  if  there  had  been  any  need,  to  have  given 
him  their  assistance  to  obtain  this  place."  Pope. 

k  Dr.  Pope  states  that  he  chose  rather  to  be  at  the  expense  of  double  fees,  and  procure  a 
new  patent :  but  the  accuracy  of  thi»  fact  is  denied  in  the  Biographia  Britannic*. 
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In  that  place,  seated  to  his  ease  and  satisfaction,  a  station  wherein  of  all 
others  in  the  world  he  could  have  been  most  useful,  and  which  he  meant  not 
to  make  use  of  as  a  step  to  ascend  higher,  he  abated  nothing  of  his  studies  ;  he 
yielded  the  day  to  his  public  business,  and  took  from  his  morning  sleep  many 
hours,  to  increase  his  stock  of  Sermons'",  and  write  his  Treatise  of  the 
Pope's  Supremacy.  He  understood  popery  both  at  home  and  abroad;  he 
had  narrowly  observed  it  militant  in  England,  triumphant  in  Italy,  disguised 
in  France ;  and  had  earlier  apprehensions  than  most  others  of  the  approach 
ing  danger,  and  would  have  appeared  with  the  forwardest  in  a  needful  time  : 
for  his  engagement  in  that  case,  and  his  place  in  your  friendship,  I  would, 
with  the  leave  of  the  most  worthy  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  his  highly  respected 
friend,  call  him  another  Dr.  Stillingfleet. 

But  so  it  pleased  God,  that  being  invited  to  preach  the  Passion-Sermon, 
April  13,  1677,  at  Guildhall  chapel,  he  never  preached  but  once  more,  falling 
sick  of  a  fever :  such  a  distemper  he  had  once  or  twice  before,  otherwise  of 
a  constant  health0 :  this  fatally  prevailed  against  the  skill  and  diligence  of 
many  physicians  his  good  friends. 

I  think  not  myself  competent  to  give  an  account  of  his  life,  much  less  of 


m  With  respect  to  his  Sermons,  Dr.  Pope  allows  that  they  were  too  long.  "  He  thought 
he  had  not  said  enough,  if  he  omitted  any  thing  that  belonged  to  the  subject  of  his  dis 
course  ;  so  that  his  Sermons  seemed  rather  complete  treatises,  than  orations  designed  to  be 
spoke  in  an  hour.  He  was  once  requested  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Sprat,  then  dean 
of  Westminster,  to  preach  at  the  Abbey,  and  withal  desired  not  to  be  long,  for  that  auditory 
loved  short  sermons,  and  were  used  to  them.  He  replied,  My  lord,  1  mill  shew  you  my  ser 
mon  :  and,  pulling  it  out  of  his  pocket,  puts  it  into  the  bishop's  hands.  The  text  was  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs,  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  verse :  the  words  these, 
He  that  uttereth  slander  is  a  fool.  The  sermon  was  accordingly  divided  into  two  parts;  one 
treated  of  slander,  the  other  of  lies.  The  dean  desired  him  to  content  himself  with  preach 
ing  only  the  first  part ;  to  which  he  consented,  not  without  somereluctancy  ;  and  in  speak 
ing  that  only,  it  took  up  an  hour  and  an  half.  This  discourse  is  since  published  in  two 
Sermons,  as  it  was  preached.  Another  time,  upon  the  same  person's  invitation,  he  preach 
ed  at  the  Abbey  on  a  holiday.  Here  I  must  inform  the  reader,  that  it  is  a  custom  for  the 
servants  of  the  church  upon  all  holidays,  Sundays  excepted,  betwixt  the  Sermon  and  Even 
ing  Prayers,  to  show  the  tombs  and  effigies  of  the  kings  and  queens  in  wax  to  the  meaner 
sort  of  people,  who  then  flock  thither  from  all  the  corners  of  the  town.  These  perceiving 
Dr.  Barrow  in  the  pnlpit  after  the  hour  was  past,  and  fearing  to  lose  that  time  in  hearing, 
which  they  thought  they  could  more  profitably  employ  in  receiving ;  these,  I  say,  became 
impatient,  and  caused  the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against  him,  and  would  not  give  over 
playing  till  they  had  blowed  him  down.  But  the  sermon  of  the  greatest  length  was  that 
concerning  charity,  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  at  the  Spital :  in  speaking  which 
he  spent  three  hours  and  an  half.  Being  asked,  after  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit, 
whether  he  was  not  tired,  Yes  indeed,  said  he,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so  long." 

•  He  was  dining  with  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  at  Knightsbridge,  and  being  observed  by 
Dr.  Pope,  who  was  present,  not  to  eat,  he  said  "  that  he  had  a  slight  indisposition  hanging 
upon  him,  with  which  he  had  struggled  two  or  three  days,  and  that  he  hoped  by  fasting  and 
opium  to  get  it  off,  as  he  had  removed  another  and  more  dangerous  sickness  at  Constan 
tinople  some  years  before.  But  these  remedies  availed  him  not,  his  malady  proved  in  the 
event  an  inward,  malignant,  and  insuperable  fever."  Pope. 
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his  sickness  and  death :  if  great  grief  had  not  forced  silence,  you,  his  dear 
est  and  most  worthy  friend,  had  perpetuated  the  remarkables  of  that  sad 
scene,  in  a  funeral  sermon. 

Our  passions,  which  have  hitherto  been  kept  within  the  banks,  should  now 
be  permitted  to  overflow,  and  they  even  expect  to  be  moved  by  a  breath  of 
eloquence  ;  but  that  is  not  my  talent.  In  short,  his  death  was  suitable  to  his 
life ;  not  this  imperfect,  slight  life,  as  I  relate  it,  but  that  admirable,  heroic 
life  which  he  lived. 

He  died  the  fourth  of  May,  1677 ;  and  had  it  not  been  too  inconvenient  to 
carry  him  to  Cambridge11,  then  wit  and  eloquence  had  paid  their  tribute  for 
the  honour  he  has  done  them*. 

Now  he  is  laid  in  Westminster-abbey,  with  a  monument  erected  by  the 
contribution  of  his  friends,  a  piece  of  gratitude  not  usual  in  this  age,  and  a 
respect  peculiar  to  him  among  all  the  glories  of  that  church.  I  wish  they 
would  bring  in  their  symbols  toward  the  history  of  his  life.  There  are 
many  which  long  before  me  had  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and  could 
offer  more  judicious  observations,  and  in  a  style  fit  to  speak  of  Dr.  Barrow. 

In  the  epitaph,  Dr.  Mapletoft,  his  much  esteemed  friend,  doth  truly  de 
scribe  him.  His  picture  was  never  made  from  the  lifer,  and  the  effigies  on 
his  tomb  doth  little  resemble  him.  He  was  in  person  of  the  lesser  size,  and 
lean  ;  of  extraordinary  strength,  of  a  fair  and  calm  complexion,  a  thin  skin, 
very  sensible  of  the  cold  ;  his  eyes  grey,  clear,  and  somewhat  short-sighted  ; 
his  hair  of  a  light  auburn,  very  fine  and  curling.  He  is  well  represented  by 
the  figure  of  Marcus  Brutus  on  his  denarii ;  and  I  will  transfer  hither  what 
is  said  of  that  great  man. 

Virtue  was  thy  life's  centre,  and  from  thence 
Did  silently  and  constantly  dispense 

The  gentle  rigorous  influence 
To  all  the  wide  and  fair  circumference.  COWLEY. 

The  estate  he  left  was  books* ;  those  he  bought,  so  well  chosen  as  to  be 
sold  for  more  than  they  cost ;  and  those  he  made,  whereof  a  catalogue  is  an 
nexed.  It  were  not  improper  to  give  a  further  account  of  his  works  than  to 

p  He  had  come  to  London  on  account  of  the  election  of  scholars  from  Westminster 
school;  and  died  "in  mean  lodgings,  at  a  saddler's  near  Charing  Cross,  an  old.  low,  ill- 
built  house,  which  he  had  used  for  several  years."  Pope. 

i  Dr.  Pope  adds,  that  "  my  lord  keeper,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  sent  a  message  of  con 
dolence  to  his  father,  who  had  then  some  place  under  him,  importing  that  he  had  but  too 
great  reason  to  grieve ;  for  never  father  lost  so  good  a  son." 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that  some  of  his  friends  contrived  to  have  it 
taken  without  his  knowledge,  while  they  diverted  him  with  such  discourse  as  engaged  his 
attention.     The  picture  was  painted  by  Mrs.  Beale,  and  in  1747  was  in  the  possession  of 
James  West,  esq.     There  is  another  in  the  mr.ster's  lodge,  which  was  given  by  Dr.  Sam 
uel  Knight  in  1791. 

•  "  He  left  his  manuscripts,  I  mean  his  written  works,  to  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Mr.  Abraham 
Hill,  committing  it  to  their  discretion  to  publish  which  of  them  they  should  think  fit." 
Pope. 
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name  them.  Beside  their  number,  variety,  method,  style,  fulness,  and  use 
fulness,  I  might  thence  draw  many  proofs  to  confirm  what  I  have  before  en 
deavoured  to  say  to  his  advantage,  and  many  more  important  reflections  will 
be  obvious.  I  will  only  say,  that  for  his  little  piece,  The  Unity  of  the  Church, 
he  has  better  deserved  of  the  church  and  religion,  than  many  who  make  a 
greater  figure  in  ecclesiastic  history  and  politics. 

There  are  beside  other  particulars,  which  are  grateful  to  talk  over  among 
friends,  not  so  proper  perhaps  to  appear  in  a  public  writing.  For  instance, 
one  morning  going  out  of  a  friend's  house  before  a  huge  and  fierce  mastiff 
was  chained  up,  as  he  used  to  be  all  day,  the  dog  flew  at  him;  and  he  had 
that  present  courage  to  take  the  dog  by  the  throat,  and  after  much  struggling 
bore  him  to  the  ground,  and  held  him  there,  till  the  people  could  rise  and 
part  them,  without  any  other  hurt  than  the  straining  of  his  hands,  which  he 
felt  some  days  after. 

He  seemed  intemperate  in  the  love  of  fruit ;  but  it  was  to  him  physic,  as 
well  as  food ;  and  he  thought,  that  if  fruit  kill  hundreds  in  autumn,  it  pre 
serves  thousands.  He  was  very  free  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  believing  it  did 
help  to  regulate  his  thinking1. 

I  did  at  first  mention  the  uniformity  and  constant  tenor  of  his  life,  and  pro 
ceeding  on,  have  noted  several  particulars  of  very  different  nature.  I  there 
fore  explain  myself  thus ;  that  he  was  always  one,  by  his  exact  conformity 
to  the  rule  in  a  virtuous  and  prudent  conversation.  He  steered  by  the  same 
compass  to  the  same  port,  when  the  storms  forced  him  to  shift  his  sails.  His 
fortune  did  in  some  occasions  partake  of  the  unsettledness  of  the  times  where 
in  he  lived ;  and  to  fit  himself  for  the  several  works  he  was  to  do,  he  enter 
ed  upon  studies  of  several  kinds,  whereby  he  could  not  totally  devote  him 
self  to  one  :  which  would  have  been  more  for  the  public  benefit,  according  to 
his  own  opinion,  that  general  scholars  did  more  please  themselves,  but  they 
who  prosecuted  particular  subjects  did  more  service  to  others. 

Being  thus  engaged  with  variety  of  men  and  studies,  his  mind  became 
stored  with  a  wonderful  plenty  of  words  wherewith  to  express  himself;  and 
it  happened  that  sometime  he  let  slip  a  word  not  commonly  used,  which  up 
on  reflection  he  would  doubtless  have  altered,  for  it  was  not  out  of  affecta 
tion. 

But  his  life  were  a  subject  requiring  other  kind  of  discourses  ;  and  as  he 
that  acts  another  man,  doth  also  act  himself;  so  he  that  would  give  an  ac 
count  of  the  excellent  qualities  in  Dr.  Barrow,  would  have  a  fair  field  where 
in  to  display  his  own.  Another  Camerarius  or  Gassendus  would  make 

1  Dr.  Pope,  who  knew  him  well,  describes  his  habits  thus :  "  He  was  of  a  healthy  con 
stitution,  used  no  exercise  or  physic,  besides  smoaking  tobacco,  in  which  he  was  not  spar 
ing,  saying,  it  was  an  instar  omnium,  or  panpharmacon.  He  was  unmercifully  cruel  to  a 
lean  carcass,  not  allowing  it  sufficient  meat  or  sleep.  During  the  winter  months,  and 
some  part  of  the  rest,  he  rose  always  before  it  was  light,  being  never  without  a  tinder-box 
and  other  proper  utensils  for  that  purpose.  I  have  frequently  known  him,  after  his  first 
sleep,  rise,  light,  and  after  burning  out  his  candle,  return  to  bed  before  day." 
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another  Life  of  Melancthon,  or  Piereskius.  What  I  am  doing  will  not  pre 
vent  them ;  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  with  my  unskillfulness,  if  I  provoke  them 
to  take  the  argument  into  better  hands.  * 

All  I  have  said,  or  can  say,  is  far  short  of  the  idea  which  Dr.  Barrow's 
friends  have  formed  of  him,  and  that  character  under  which  he  ought  to  ap 
pear  to  them  who  knew  him  not.  Beside  all  the  defects  on  my  part,  he  had 
in  himself  this  disadvantage  of  wanting  foils  to  augment  his  lustre,  and  low 
places  to  give  eminence  to  his  heights ;  such  virtues  as  his,  contentment  in 
all  conditions,  candour  in  doubtful  cases,  moderation  among  differing  parties, 
knowledge  without  ostentation,  are  subjects  fitter  for  praise  than  narrative. 

If  I  could  hear  of  an  accusation,  that  I  might  vindicate  our  friend's  fame, 
it  would  take  off  from  the  flatness  of  my  expression  ;  or  a  well-managed  fac 
tion,  under  the  name  of  zeal,  for  or  against  the  church,  would  show  well  in 
story  ;  but  I  have  no  shadows  to  set  off  my  piece.  I  have  laid  together  a 
few  sticks  for  the  funeral-fire,  dry  bones  which  can  make  but  a  skeleton,  till 
some  other  hand  lay  on  the  flesh  and  sinews,  and  cause  them  to  live  and  move. 
You  will  encourage  others  by  pardoning  me,  which  I  promise  myself  from 
that  goodness  wherewith  Dr.  Barrow  and  you  have  used  to  accept  the  small 
service  with  the  great  devotion  of, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

ABRAHAM  HILL. 
London, 

April  10,  1683. 


*  The  ensuing  anecdote  of  Barrow's  examination  preparatory  to  his  being  ordained  is 
too  instructive  to  be  omitted;  and  claims  admission  in  a  Note,  according  to  Mr.  Hill's 
expressed  desire. — "  When  Barrow  presented  himself  with  others  for  examination  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  according  to  the  established  church  in  England — the  old  Pre 
late,  whose  eye  had  become  somewhat  dim,  and  whose  natural  strength,  by  reason  of  ad 
vancing  years,  had  abated,  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself  in  a  summary  way,  of  candi 
dates'  qualifications,  by  addressing  in  turn  to  each  one  three  test  questions.  Commenc 
ing  with  the  first,  he  asked,  "  Quid  est  fides  ?"  to  which  each  answered  in  turn.  Barrow 
stood  last,  and  when  the  Bishop  addressed  to  him  the  question,  "  Quid  est  fides,"  he  re 
ceived  the  immediate  and  prompt  reply — "  Quod  non  vides."  The  Bishop  was  a  scholar, 
although  age  had  somewhat  benumbed  his  energy.  On  receiving  this  answer,  he  raised 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  looking  whence  the  answer  proceeded,  gave  vent  to  his  satisfac 
tion  in  the  exclamation,  "  Excellente !"  He  then  commenced  his  second  round,  interro 
gating  each  in  turn,  as  before — "  Quid  est  spes  ?"  to  which  Barrow  as  promptly  replied, 
"  Non  dum  res.'" — " Bene,  Bene,  ezcellentius !"  rejoined  the  gratified  Bishop,  and  proceed 
ed  to  his  last  question,  "  Quid  est  caritas?"  From  the  others  he  received  various  replies, 
but  when  Barrow  was  addressed,  he  answered,  "  Ah  magister,  id  est  paucitas."  '•  Excel- 
lentissime  /"  shouted  the  good  old  man,  unable  to  suppress  his  delight,  "  out  Erasmus  est 
out  diabolus .'" 
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IT  has  been  so  often  remarked  that  the  life  of  a  scholar  affords  no  materials 
for  biography,  that  the  saying  has  at  last  made  itself  true.  We  have  few 
materials  for  the  lives  of  most  of  our  philosophers,  and  poets,  and  divines. 
Their  names  and  their  works  survive,  but  their  history  is  gone.  It  was  al 
lowed  to  perish,  and  the  world  has  been  defrauded  of  instruction,  in  some 
cases  superior  to  that  which  their  writings  convey,  because  it  was  assumed 
that  their  history  could  not  be  told,  or  rather  that  theirs  was  no  history  at  all. 
Taking  it  for  granted,  that  noisy  exploits  and  strange  adventures  are  the  only 
proper  materials  for  the  biographer,  no  one  has  told  us  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  scholar  encountered  in  his  unobserved  career,  the  means  by  which 
he  overcame  them,  and  those  efforts  of  genius  and  industry,  and  methods  of 
study,  by  which  he  gained  his  eminence  of  literary  renown.  The  result  is 
before  us,  and  we  are  welcome  to  admire  it;  but  the  means  by  which  that 
result  was  attained,  and  which  to  many  would  have  been  more  instructive, 
are  for  ever  forgotten.  The  office  of  a  biographer  is  not  to  tell  the  same 
sort  of  things  about  about  all  sorts  of  men,  but  to  record  those  distinctive 
qualities  and  peculiar  labours  which  made  them  what  they  were.  It  is  to 
tell,  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Barrow,  in  virtue  of  what  powers  of 
mind — by  what  process  of  intellectual  culture — from  what  advantages  of 
study  and  training,  he  was  enabled  to  write  his  Sermons,  and  his  Treatise 
on  the  Pope's  Supremacy;  and  in  consequence  of  what  mental  bias  or  pre 
disposing  incidents  he  was  led  to  write  such  books,  rather  than  a  New  Her 
bal,  or  a  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England.  It  is  to  tell  what  made 
him  great,  and  why  he  was  a  great  theologian  rather  than  a  great  physician 
or  lawyer.  But  this  is  just  the  thing  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one 
at  this  day  to  discover  exactly,  because  his  contemporaries  considered  them 
selves  dispensed  from  the  obligation.  The  notices  in  the  Letter  of  Abraham 
Hill  contain  the  principal  facts  of  his  external  history — the  schools  at  which 
he  was  educated,  and  the  stations  in  the  Church  or  University  to  which  he 
was  successively  promoted.  Some  incidents  of  minuter  and  more  charac 
teristic  significance  are  preserved  in  Dr.  Pope's  Life  of  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
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bury.  Ward,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,  and  Bayle  in  his 
Dictionary,  have  made  collectanea  of  such  materials  as  had  fallen  in  their 
way.  From  these,  with  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  and  some  occasional  no 
tices,  elsewhere,  we  have  endeavoured  to  compile  an  authentic  narrative  of 
our  Author's  Life. 

There  was  an  Isaac  Barrow,  son  of  another  Isaac  Barrow  of  Spiney  Ab 
bey,  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  held  various  important  offices  in  the  Church  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  successively  Librarian  of 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge  ;  Chaplain  of  New  College,  Oxford ;  Fellow  of 
Eton  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  Downham  ;  Bishop  and  Governor  of 
the  Isle  of  man  ;  who  died  in  1680  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  This  Dignitary 
we  mention  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  warning  the  reader  that  he  is  not  the 
Isaac  Barrow  whose  Life  we  intend  to  write.  From  the  identity  of  their 
names,  and  from  their  flourishing  at  the  same  period,  and  holding  office  in 
the  same  Church,  the  Bishop  and  his  more  illustrious  nephew  and  namesake 
have  often  been  confounded  together ;  and  as  in  a  recent  instance,  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  greater  and  wiser  man.  The  Bishop  died  at  Shrewsbury, 
but  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Churchyard  of  St.  Asaph,  where  his  monu 
ment  still  stands,  inviting  the  passers-by  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  departed 
prelate — '  O  introeuntes  domum  Domini,  orate  pro  anima  Isaaci  Barrow.'' 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  proved  that  this  Popish  inscription 
was  a  compliance  with  any  request  of  Bishop  Barrow  himself;  but  it  can 
in  no  way  of  fairness  be  identified  with  the  more  celebrated  name  of  Dr- 
Barrow.  The  doctor  died  three  years  before  his  uncle  the  Bishop  ;  and  we 
need  to  say,  that  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  ablest  assailants  of  Popery  is  not 
disfigured  by  "  the  mark  of  the  Beast."  Had  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the 
Pope's  Supremacy  survived  his  titled  relative,  it  is  possible  that  the  memory 
of  both  might  have  been  saved  from  a  stigma  under  which  each  has  suffered, 
and  that  the  tomb  at  St.  Asaph's  might  have  been  as  immaculate  as  the 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Barrow,  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  linendraper  to  Charles  I.;  and  grandson  to  Isaac  Barrow  of  Spiney 
Abbey.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  has  been  strongly  contested,  and  may 
now  be  considered  a  hopeless  sera  in  chronology.  His  executor  and  biogra 
pher,  Abraham  Hill,  says  that  he  was  born  in  October  1630,  and  this  account 
is  apparently  confirmed  by  the  Doctor's  father.  But  his  friend  Dr.  Walter 
Pope  asserts  that  he  could  not  have  been  bora  either  in  October,  or  in  1630  ; 
for  Barrow  used  to  say,  that  the  29th  of  February  was  in  one  respect  the 
best  day  of  the  year  on  which  a  man  could  be  born — for  whilst  his  fellow- 
collegiates  treated  him  to  a  birth-day  dinner  once  a-year,  he  required  to  en 
tertain  them  in  his  turn  but  once  in  every  four  years.  Leap-year  did  not 
fall  on  1630. 

At  the  age  of  four  he  lost  his  mother — a  circumstance  which  may  partly 
account  for  that  boisterousness  of  disposition  by  which  his  boyish  years  were 
signalized— just  as  the  linen-patent  of  the  London  merchant  may  have  con 
tributed  its  own  share  to  the  devoted  loyalty  of  both  father  and  son. 
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As  the  only  expedient  which  held  out  any  prospect  of  improvement,  Mr. 
Barrow  resolved  on  trying  what  a  change  of  school  and  school-companions 
could  accomplish,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  his  son  to  Felsted  in  Essex. 
There,  under  the  skilful  management  of  an  anxious  instructor,  the  energies 
of  this  impetuous  youth  were  directed  into  a  safer  and  more  useful  channel. 
He  soon  discovered  such  talent  and  trustworthiness,  that  his  master  appoint 
ed  him  preceptor  to  Lord  Viscount  Fairfax  of  Emely,  then  a  pupil  at  Fel 
sted.  The  responsibility  of  this  new  station  was  just  the  motive  which 
Isaac  Barrow  needed,  in  order  to  concentrate  his  strenuous  and  vivacious 
mind  on  what  would  have  otherwise  been  irksome  learning,  and  to  repress 
that  fondness  for  obstreperous  sports,  which  the  "  little  tutor"  felt  would  now 
be  wholly  out  of  character.  His  ardour  thus  rightly  directed  was  never  ex 
tinguished,  and  the  bullying  recklessness  of  the  schoolboy  became  courage 
in  the  man.  The  combativeness  remained — but  he  substituted  arguments 
for  blows. 

When  ready  for  the  University,  the  distractions  of  the  times  had  nearly 
foreclosed  his  farther  progress.  His  name  had  been  entered  as  a  pensioner 
of  Peterhouse,  when  his  uncle,  who  had  procured  his  admission  to  that  col 
lege,  was  ejected  for  writing  against  the  Covenant ;  and  at  the  same  instant, 
his  father,  who  in  better  days  might  have  maintained  him  at  either  Universi 
ty,  was  attending  in  patient  poverty  upon  the  King  at  Oxford.  At  this  for 
lorn  interval,  the  hopes  of  the  youthful  scholar,  and  as  it  eventually  proved, 
the  fame  of  Cambridge  and  the  interests  of  science  were  rescued  by  a  be 
nevolent  individual.  This  was  Dr.  Henry  Hammond — one  of  those  gene 
rous  spirits  whose  rare  beneficence  looks  to  their  contemporaries  more  like 
a  severe  protest  than  an  encouraging  example.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
he  displayed  his  zeal  for  religion,  was  by  discovering  and  helping  forward 
young  men,  whose  talents  and  piety  fitted  them  for  the  service  of  the  church, 
as  much  as  their  poverty  hindered  them.  Barrow  was  one  of  those  whom 
he  thus  wisely  and  kindly  aided  ;  and  the  fact  deserves  to  be  had  in  remem 
brance,  when  his  Hebrew  and  Gnostic  learning  are  forgotten — if  that  shall 
ever  be.  In  the  present  instance.  Dr.  Hammond  lived  to  see  his  bounty  re 
warded  in  the  distinguished  talent  and  early  eminence  of  his  protege ; 
whilst  Dr.  Barrow  lived  to  testify  his  gratitude  in  a  copious  Latin  epitaph 
which  is  exceedingly  just  in  the  main,  though  some  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Barrow  found  himself  at  college  would  have 
damped  a  less  ardent  mind,  and  might  have  been  abused  by  one  less  consci 
entious.  But  the  knowledge  that  he  had  no  patron  on  whom  to  depend,  in 
cited  him  to  redoubled  diligence,  that  he  might  become  a  patron  to  himself ; 
and  the  feeling  that  he  was  now  amenable  to  no  earthly  guardian,  became  a 
reason  for  setting  a  closer  guard  upon  himself.  It  was  his  honourable  dili 
gence  and  steady  deportment  which  recommended  him  to  his  college  supe 
riors. 

The  variety  and  success  of  those  early  studies  are  sufficiently  attested  by 
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the  academic  exercises  preserved  in  his  miscellaneous  works,  embracing  8 
multitude  of  questions  in  physics,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  theology.  Thus, 
in  the  space  of  two  years  we  have  the  following  subjects  discussed — and  we 
give  the  list  as  an  interesting  sample  of  academic  labours  in  the  seventeenth 
century : — 

Habitus  humani  acquisiti  non  sunt  revera  diversi  a  memoria  humana. 
Visionem  fieri  posse  absque  specie,  aut  imagine  sensibili,  probabile  est. 
Cartesiana  hypothesis  de  materia  etmotu  haud  satisfacit  pracipuis  naturae  phae- 

nomenis. 

Dantur  rationes  boni  et  mali  aeternss  et  indispensabiles. 
Dantur  substantise  incorporae  e  natura  sua  immortales. 
Dantur  formae  substantiales. 
Conscientia  erronea  obligat. 

Christ  us  per  mortem  fuit  sacrincinm  proprie  expiatorium  pro  peccatis. 
Obedientia  Christi  non  tollit  obedientiam  Christianam. 

These  exercises  are  chiefly  entitled  to  distinction  from  the  pliancy,  profu 
sion,  and  energy  of  their  diction — we  do  not  say  from  the  purity  of  theiy 
idiom.  There  can  have  been  no  mannerism  about  Barrow,  for  he  is  the 
same  in  Latin  as  in  English.  If  there  be  a  difference,  it  is  that  he  indulges 
himself  before  his  academic  audience  more  freely  in  his  turn  for  sarcasm 
and  irony,  than  he  felt  entitled  to  do  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  congre 
gation.  From  his  Oration  on  Commencement-day  1651,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Puritan  youth  of  a  Presbyterian  college  had  a  relish  for  humour  no 
less  eager  than  their  more  jovial  successors  ;  for  the  entire  address  of  the 
moderator  is  occupied  with  a  denunciation  of  that  immoderate  love  of  mirth 
which  had  invaded  the  place  of  learning  :  "  If  it  be  true,  as  rumour  tells, 
that  you  have  so  tired  of  all  substantial  fare  as  to  nauseate  the  banquet  of 
eloquence  and  the  feast  of  sound  philosophy — that  nothing  has  for  you  any 
relish  except  painted  comfits  and  unmeaning  trifles — that  not  even  wisdom 
will  please  you,  unless  without  its  own  peculiar  flavour  ;  nor  truth,  unless 
seasoned  with  a  jest ;  nor  reason,  unless  soaked  in  fun — then  in  an  unlucky 
hour  have  I  been  assigned  as  your  purveyor,  neither  born  nor  bred  to  such 
a  frivolous  confectionary.  The  insatiable  appetite  of  laughter  keeps  itself 
within  no  bounds.  Have  you  crowded  to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  listen 
ing,  and  studying,  and  making  progress ;  or  only  for  the  sake  of  laughing 
at  this  thing,  and  making  a  jest  of  that  other  ?  As  if  Folly  herself  kept 
court  amongst  us — as  if  here  were  the  market-place  and  universal  emporium 
of  nonsense — you  drink  in  with  greedy  ears  jibes,  and  squibs,  and  ribaldry, 
and  then,  when  well  considered  and  improved,  set  them  all  circulating 
again.  There  is  nothing  so  remote  from  levity  which  you  do  not  instantly — 
such  is  your  alchymy — transmute  into  mirth  and  absurdity.  And  let  a  dis 
course  be  such  as  to  move  no  laughter,  nothing  else  will  please — neither 
dignity,  nor  gravity,  nor  solidity — neither  strength,  nor  point,  nor  polish." 
This  oration  is  curious,  in  connection  with  the  literary  history  of  the  age. 
Unless  Barrow  has  allowed  himself  more  than  the  usual  rhetorical  licence, 
the  junior  members  of  the  university  must  have  been  a  peculiarly  laughter- 
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loving  generation  in  the  early  years  of  the  commonwealth.  The  passion 
for  wit  was  stronger  than  the  love  of  learning.  If  so,  may  not  the  puritanic 
quaintness  have  originated  this  unpuritanical  distemper?  And  may  not  the 
wit  and  jollity  of  Charles  the  Second's  court  be  referred  in  its  origin  to  the 
schools  of  the  Puritans  ?  Such  reactions  are  not  unprecedented. 

His  scholarship  and  obliging  disposition  were  so  well  known,  that  he 
found  abundant  employment  in  writing  themes  for  companions  less  diligent 
or  gifted  than  himself;  though  for  all  the  services  of  this  sort  which  he 
rendered,  he  never  obtained  any  recompense  except  one  pair  of  gloves. 

The  entire  extent  of  his  private  studies  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that,  weary  of  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  in  which 
he  found  nothing  of  nature,  he  early  betook  himself  to  the  reading  of  Des 
Cartes,  Galileo,  and  Lord  Bacon. 

In  1649  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  immediately  resolved 
on  the  study  of  medicine.  The  reason  of  this  choice  was,  that  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  promotion  to  men  of  his  persuasion  in  a  church  avowedly  an- 
tiprelatic.  He  therefore  applied  himself  with  his  wonted  diligence  to  his 
medical  studies,  and  soon  made  distinguished  progress  in  the  three  sciences 
which  then  constituted  a  physician — anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  these  are  the  only  sciences  to  which  he  had 
been  at  any  time  addicted,  of  which  he  has  left  no  express  memorial  in  his 
works,  and  of  which  hardly  a  trace  is  discernible  in  his  general  compositions. 
The  reason  of  this  may  have  been,  that  he  only  applied  to  them  for  a  short 
interval,  and  then  relinquished  them  for  ever.  In  these  studies  he  had  a 
companion,  whose  zeal  might  have  gone  near  to  make  Barrow  a  naturalist 
like  himself.  This  was  the  illustrious  Ray,  whom  he  had  all  along  "  for  his 
socius  studiorum,  and  sometimes  his  fellow-traveller  in  simpling,  and  always 
for  his  very  much  esteemed  friend."  It  must  have  been  ensnaring  work  to 
go  simpling  with  the  author  of  "  Stirpes  Britannicse."  But  Barrow's 
medical  career  soon  terminated.  In  a  conversation  with  his  uncle,  he  was 
convinced  that  his  intentions  were  incompatible  with  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken  on  receiving  his  fellowship,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  make  theology 
his  profession.  With  a  promptitude  of  decision  which  does  him  credit,  he 
at  once  abandoned  what  he  hoped  would  be  lucrative  for  what  he  knew  to  be 
right,  and  resumed  the  study  of  divinity. 

The  resumption  of  his  theological  investigations  gave  a  new  and  important 
turn  to  his  studies.  In  reading  Scaliger's  Notes  on  Eusebius,  he  was  struck 
with  the  dependence  of  chronology  on  astronomy  ;  and  as  it  was  not  Barrow's 
way  to  learn  anything  by  halves,  or  take  on  trust  what  he  could  ascertain 
for  himself,  he  procured,  as  an  introduction  to  astronomy,  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy.  But  finding  that  this  and  all  other  astronomical  works  depended 
on  mathematics,  he  laid  them  aside  till  he  should  master  Euclid.  However, 
once  initiated  in  this  enticing  study,  he  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  recal  from 
it  his  eager  and  vigorous  mind  ;  but  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius,  the 
Spherics  of  Theodosius,  the  works  of  Archimedes,  &c.,  followed  in  quick 
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succession.  At  the  outset  of  his  geometrical  researches,  he  had  for  his  as 
sociate  his  amiable  friend  John  Ray ;  but  the  mathematician  soon  shot  far 
ahead  of  the  naturalist,  and  he  was  left  to  converse  alone  with  the  philoso 
phers  of  Alexandria  arid  Syracuse.  As  a  proof  of  the  ardour  with  which 
he  prosecuted  a  study  once  begun,  his  executor  mentions  that  he  found 
written  at  the  end  of  his  copy  of  Apollonius — "  April.  14 — Mai.  16,  Intra 
haec  temporis  intervalla  peractum  hoc  opus ;"  and  the  same  gentleman  men 
tions,  that  "  in  all  his  studies,  his  method  was  not  to  leave  off  his  design 
till  he  had  brought  it  to  effect ;  except  in  the  Arabic  language,  in  which  he 
made  an  essay  for  a  little  while,  and  then  deserted  it." 

It  was  as  a  mathematician  that  Barrow  first  became  kno\Vn  to  the  public. 
His  edition  of  Euclid's  Elements  appeared  at  Cambridge  in  1655,  and  was 
followed  in  two  years  by  the  Data.  Unlike  most  editors  of  Euclid,  he  has 
given  us  the  fifteen  books  of  the  Elements  entire,  occasionally  substituting 
demonstrations  of  his  own,  or  shortening  and  simplifying  those  of  his  author. 

In  1654,  Duport  resigned  the  Greek  professorship  at  Cambridge,  and  re 
commended  his  pupil,  Isaac  Barrow,  for  his  successor.  On  this  occasion  he 
justified  the  good  opinion  of  his  patron,  by  a  probationary  exercise  of  dis 
tinguished  merit :  but  the  electors  decided  in  favour  of  his  competitor  Ralph 
Widdrington.  Barrow's  friend  and  cotemporary,  Abraham  Hill,  attributes 
his  disappointment  to  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  parliamentary  commis 
sioners,  that  he  held  Arminian  notions  ;  whilst  a  more  recent  biographer 
discovers  a  likelier  reason  in  Widdrington's  relationship  to  the  Speaker  of 
Cromwell's  Parliament. 

Whatever  were  the  reasons,  Barrow  lost  the  Greek  professorship,  and  the 
disappointment  confirmed  a  purpose  of  setting  out  to  explore  some  foreign 
countries.  We  have  somewhere  seen  it  mentioned,  that  he  obtained  a  travel 
ling  fellowship  ;  but  there  is  no  hint  of  this  in  his  correspondence,  or  in  the 
earlier  accounts  of  his  life.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  own  college,  he  tells 
them  that  he  has  reached  Paris,  and  will  take  a  breathing-time  there  until 
their  approbation  encourage  him  to  complete  his  journey,  or  their  censure 
compel  him  to  break  it  off — "  donee  progressum  suum  aut  vestra  approba- 
tione  anirnatus  absolvere,  aut  repraehensione  deterritus  abrumpere  cogatur." 
But  this  might  be  said  in  complaisance  to  his  former  colleagues,  without  his 
being  indebted  to  them  for  the  means  of  putting  his  purpose  in  execution. 

We  cannot  now  well  estimate  the  importance  of  foreign  travel  to  the  schol 
ar,  the  philosopher,  or  the  theologian  of  that  day.  When,  in  the  absence  of 
books  of  travel,  foreign  countries  could  only  be  known  by  being  seen — when 
England  contained  no  museum  except  some  private  cupboard  of  curiosities — 
and  when  the  works  of  many  classics  and  fathers,  and  some  moderns,  could 
only  be  seen  in  manuscript  in  some  rich  library, — the  two  or  three  years  which 
a  man  of  learning  spent  abroad  were  the  most  amassing  period  of  his  life, 
and  he  came  home,  not  with  the  mere  air  of  one  that  had  seen  the  world, 
but  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  wisdom — the  referee  of  fireside  scholars,  and 
the  admiration  of  his  less  favoured  or  venturesome  companions.  If  a  man 
in  those  days  wished  to  understand  things  thoroughly,  like  the  Father  of 
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history,  he  must  go  and  see    them  for   himself — witness   Bishop  Hall,  John 
Ray,  and  James  Balfour. 

In  the  month  of  June  1655,  Barrow  left  the  shores  of  England.  In  an 
epistle  of  Latin  hexameters,  we  have  all  the  details  of  his  voyage,  perform 
ed — like  most  poetical  voyages — in  a  crazy  vessel,  amidst  sea-sickness,  and 
retarded  by  a  calm.  At  Paris  he  found  the  exiled  court  of  Charles  II., 
where  his  father  was  still  in  attendance,  and  like  his  prince,  in  poverty.  It 
gratified  the  generous  heart  of  Barrow,  that  out  of  his  own  slender  resources 
he  was  able  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  his  father.  The  situation  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Barrow  gave  his  son  near  access  to  the  Court,  and  favourable  oppor 
tunities  for  observing  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  high  places  of  France- 
Those  he  improved  with  diligence,  which  showed  a  turn  for  diplomacy ;  and 
a  long  letter  to  his  college,  dated  Feb.  7,  1656,  presents  us  with  some  of  the 
results  of  his  observation. 

"  Here  public  affairs  present  an  aspect  of  external  tranquillity.  Every 
where  peace  smiles  with  benignant  aspect ;  the  whole  kingdom  throughout, 
the  din  of  arms  is  not  heard.  Without,  fortune  flatters  with  prosperity — 
within,  all  is  afloat  in  luxury.  In  the  palace,  magnificence  and  revelry  hold 
court — all  is  an  endless  round  of  play-acting,  dancing,  feasting,  rejoicing — 
every  man  in  his  humour,  and  no  day  of  evil  coming.  But  what  security 
there  is  for  all  this  felicity,  what  heavings  toward  a  storm  may  agitate  the 
bosom  of  this  deep,  and  what  tempests  may  be  struggling  forth  from  the 
caverns  of  clandestine  consultation,  the  more  knowing  must  determine.  The 
seeds  of  mischief  have  not  yet  shot  through  the  thin  mould  that  covers  them  ; 
but  perpetually  watered  as  they  are,  it  is  easy  for  sharp  eyes  to  see  how  far 
their  roots  are  striking.  For  where  violence  is  the  basis,  who  can  guarantee 
stability  ?  and  who  can  pledge  the  patience  of  an  afflicted  people,  whilst  the 
hooks  of  a  ceaseless  extortion  are  raking  in  their  vitals  ?  ciijus  viscera  per- 
petuis  exactionum  hands  exenterantur.  Where  the  memory  of  past  wrong 
and  the  sense  of  present  grievance  inflame  them  against  the  nobles — where 
the  administration  of  law  is  confided  not  to  men  of  legal  skill  or  blameless 
character,  but  to  the  best  bidder — where  military  and  civil  promotion  is  ir 
respective  of  merit,  and  the  strongholds  of  the  public  safety  are  opened  by 
a  golden  key — where  the  soldiers,  after  lavishing  their  lives  for  the  common 
weal,  get  promises  for  pay,  and  count  it  good  luck  when  they  get  a  tenth  of 
their  wages — where,  in  short,  the  people  are  retained  in  allegiance,  not  by 
the  silken  cords  of  kindness,  but  by  the  reins  of  terror  and  the  force  of 
fear, — where  such  scandals  strike  every  eye,  what  tranquillity  can  be  last 
ing?" 

Then  follows  a  character  of  the  deep  politician,  at  that  time  supreme  in 
the  councils  of  Louis  XIV.  As  much  in  justice  to  Barrow  as  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  we  give  this  sketch.  "  At  the  head  of  affairs  is  one  sprung 
from  the  land  of  the  giants,  Sicily  ;  who,  rising  from  obscurity  to  the  sa 
cerdotal  scarlet,  presumed  to  dispute  for  the  chief  authority  in  the  state 
with  princes  of  royal  lineage,  and  aided  by  their  valour,  prudence,  and  popu 
larity — yet  triumphed  in  the  unequal  contest.  Again,  battling  with  adverse 
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fortune,  hurled  from  his  eminence,  in  exile,  and  declared  the  public  enemy, 
he  contrived  to  procure  his  own  return,  to  regain  the  helm,  to  check  the 
triumph  of  his  enemies,  to  convert  some  of  them  into  instruments  of  his 
own,  and  drive  the  others  off  the  field.  Now  that  he  is  replaced  in  the 
seat  of  authority,  he  seems  to  occupy  it  more  securely  than  ever.  He  has 
astricted  to  himself  by  matrimonial  alliance,  the  chief  of  the  nobility  ;  the  gov 
ernors  of  the  provinces  wait  upon  his  nod  ;  and  he  has  filled  the  frontier  gar 
risons  with  men  of  his  own  creating,  and  who  have  nothing  to  hope  except 
from  him.  The  revenues  of  the  realm  flow  through  his  coffers  ;  and  by  him 
each  appointment  in  the  army,  the  state,  the  court,  the  law,  is  sold  and  settled, 
His  word  is  law,  his  will  the  rule  of  duty,  his  command  the  decree  of  fate. 
Of  course,  one  who  managed  to  emerge  from  dust  and  darkness  into  such  a 
splendour,  who  could  project  or  execute  such  purposes,  must  have  genius 
and  great  endowments.  But  these  are  all  debased  by  abundance  of  dross. 
Whilst  accounted  powerful  and  fortunate,  he  has  not  yet  earned  the  glory  of 
greatness  of  soul.  A  want  of  good  faith  dims  the  lustre  of  good  manage 
ment,  and  a  craving  avarice  imparts  a  meanness  to  all  his  grand  exploits. 
Nor  can  he  be  popular  to  the  last,  who  is  monopolised  by  such  a  love  of 
money.  This  is  the  engine  which  will  hurl  from  its  place  our  Marpesian 
rock — this  Delos,  &XIVTJTOI>  TISQ  iovanv — which  will  upset  this  fortune  so  well 
founded  and  so  strongly  propped.  Whilst  by  every  device  he  scrapes  to 
gether  treasure  for  himself,  along  with  the  gold  he  pockets  the  hatred  of  the 
people;  he  is  rich  in  money,  but  poor  in  good  wishes;  and  whether  his 
profits  be  not  loss,  time  will  discover." 

Barrow  was  gratified  to  find  that  Protestantism  was  viewed  with  some 
favour  at  court.  During  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse  had  complained  of  the  progress  of  heresy  in  his  province,  and  im 
plored  her  Majesty's  assistance  in  putting  down  those  seditious  innovators. 
The  Queen  instantly  replied,  that  she  had  tried  their  allegiance,  and  had 
found  them  more  faithful  subjects  than  some  who  charged  them  with  sedi 
tion.  One  of  the  marshals  of  France  who  stood  by  affirmed  the  same.  And 
when  the  King,  who  happened  to  come  up,  learned  the  subject  of  conversa 
tion,  he  closed  the  discussion  by  saying,  that  he  quite  agreed  with  them, 
and  would  take  care  to  perpetuate  to  his  Protestant  subjects  every  immunity 
secured  to  them  by  his  predecessors. 

Barrow  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  learning  in  the  uni 
versity.  With  the  exception  of  Arnauld,  whom  the  Jesuits  had  expelled 
for  favouring  the  Jansenists,  and  Robervalle,  the  mathematician,  he  looked 
in  vain  for  a  successor  to  the  Petaviuses,  the  Sirmonds,  and  the  Gassendis  of 
the  past.  He  was  disappointed  even  with  the  extent  of  the  collegiate  build 
ings.  Though  they  should  all  be  piled  into  one  mass,  they  could  not  rival 
Trinity,  either  in  extent  or  magnificence.  This  mention  of  his  Alma  Mater 
gives  occasion  to  his  ending  his  epistle  with  a  most  passionate  apostrophe  to 
that  home  of  his  learning  :  "  Though  I  should  traverse  all  the  regions  on 
which  the  sun  looks  down,  never  do  I  hope  to  see  the  match  of  you  !  At 
the  very  thought  of  you,  how  is  my  spirit  refreshed,  and  how  does  my  heart 
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Tejoice  !  How  hard  to  be  separated  from  you  !  how  hard  to  think  of  any 
thing  besides  !  To-morrow  shall  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  Italy — to  Germany 
next  day.  This  day  let  me  dwell  with  you.  With  you  I  began,  and  with 
you  must  end.  The  Most  High  defend  you,  and  pour  into  your  bosom  peace 
and  plenty,  worth  and  wisdom  !"  Whatever  might  be  Barrow's  reason  for 
setting  out  on  his  travels,  disgust  with  the  Fellows  of  his  college  was  not 
the  cause. 

When  some  months  had  passed  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  where 
also  he  made  a  lengthened  stay.  The  chief  attractions  of  that  city  were 
the  library  and  museum  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Besides  perusing  many  of 
the  rarer  volumes  in  that  noble  collection,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  in 
terested  by  the  study  of  10,000  medals,  which  formed  a  cabinet  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Fitton,  an  English  antiquarian  patronised  by  the  duke. 

From  Florence  he  wished  to  proceed  to  Rome,  but  was  deterred  by  tidings 
of  the  plague.  He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an  English  vessel  in  the 
port  of  Leghorn,  bound  for  the  Levant,  to  prosecute  his  journey  as  far  as 
Constantinople.  He  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  his  voyage  in  a  long 
set  of  Latin  elegiacs.  In  this  poem,  by  far  the  most  admirable  thing  is  his 
sketch  of  their  English  captain  : — 

Cor  bene  compositum,  frons  exporrecta,  benignum 
Ingenium,  sermo  comis,  aperta  maims. 

On  ship-board  and  at   sea,  so   steady  and  so  thoughtful — ashore,  so  reckless 
and  jolly.     As  soon  as  he  discharged  his  cargo,  he  dismissed  his  cares. 
Laetus  amicorum  cunctas  circurmvolat  asdes, 

Alternusque  illos  in  sua  regna  rapit. 
Colloquio,  cantu,  vino,  conviva  benignus, 

Trcdia  fert  lucis,  taedia  nocte  tulit. 
Integra  ventre  giganteo  rineta  recondit, 

Nee  dubitat  plenos  evacuate  cados. 
Nee  vino  cerebrum  gerit  expugnabile,  &c. 

During  the  voyage,  the  courage  of  that  gallant  commander  was  tested  by  an 
Algerine  pirate.  They  were  attacked  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  but  gave  the  corsair 
so  warm  a  reception,  that  he  was  fain  to  sheer  off,  and  leave  them  to  prose 
cute  their  voyage.  Throughout  the  engagement  Barrow  kept  on  deck,  and 
stood  to  his  gun  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.* 

*  Much  earlier  than  this,  Barrow  had  given  a  proof  not  more  of  great  courage  than 
great  strength,  and  more  than  either,  of  a  highly  generous  spirit.  When  a  youth,  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  country.  Being  a  very  early  riser,  he  had  sauntered  out  into 
the  garden  before  any  of  the  family  had  appeared  ;  when  a  fierce  mastiff,  which  had  been 
let  loose  from  his  chain  for  the  protection  of  the  premises  during  the  night,  attacked  him 
with  great  fury.  He  seized  the  animal  by  the  throat,  and  contrived  to  throw  him  down 
and  lie  upon  him  ;  and  whilst  matters  were  in  this  situation,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
despatch  his  assailant.  However,  it  struck  him  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to 
kill  even  a  dog  for  doing  his  duty — as  he  himsalf  had  no  business  to  be  wandering  about 
before  break  of  day.  Accordingly,  exerting  his  voice,  he  called  so  loud  that  some  of  the 
household  were  alarmed,  and  hastening  to  his  assistance,  rescued  the  scholar  aad  the  dog 
from  their  perilous  predicament. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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After  touching  at  Smyrna,  they  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  the  close  of 
1657.  Barrow's  stay  of  twelve  months  at  Constantinople  is  usually  men 
tioned  merely  as  a  stage  in  his  travels.  To  us  it  seema  important  as  a  stage 
in  his  mental  history.  It  was  at  Constantinople  that  he  formed  his  acquaint 
ance  with  the  works  of  Chrysostom.  It  must  have  been  inspiration  to  read 
the  Homilies  of  that  prince  of  preachers,  in  the  city  where  he  penned  and 
spoke  them  twelve  centuries  before.  Do  the  Sermons  of  Barrow  retain  no- 
trace  of  this  inspiration  ?  We  cannot  imagine  such  a  student,  in  such  cir 
cumstances,  perusing  page  by  page — for  he  read  the  whole — each  folio  of 
the  great  Greek  father — without  transfusing  somewhat  of  his  spirit  into  his 
own.  It  was  for  something  better  than  quotations — though  he  quotes  from 
him  abundantly- — that  our  author  was  indebted  to  John  of  Constantinople. 
In  thus  pointing  out  Chrysostom  as  one  of  the  sources  of  Barrow's  elo 
quence,  we  surely  need  not  say  that  we  are  not  charging  him  with  plagia 
rism.  Plagiarism  is  the  vice  of  intellectual  poverty ;  and  a  mind  so  rich  in 
its  own  resources  as  to  be  capable  of  thoroughly  appreciating  Chrysostom 
would  be  incapable  of  stealing  from  him.  It  would  have  no  occasion,  and  it 
would  not  know  how  to  appropriate  the  pilfered  treasure.  Borrowed  mate 
rials  are  not  available  to  such  minds,  for  they  cannot  be  fitted  into  their  own 
•workmanship ;  but  borrowed  skin  in  the  use  of  materials  is  always  valua 
ble. 

During  his  residence  in  Turkey,  Barrow  was  much  occupied  in  studying 
the  Mahometan  religion.  It  possessed  more  theological  importance  in  those 
days  than  now ;  for  it  was  not  then  so  decidedly  the  exhausted  and  waning 
superstition  which  it  now  is.  It  usually  occupied  a  place  second  only  to  Po 
pery  in  the  systems  of  that  century ;  but  in  the  discourses  of  Barrow  it  re 
ceives  a  prominence  which  it  did  not  usually  obtain  in  the  pulpit,  and  which 
shows  that  his  mind  had  been  specially  arrested  by  its  peculiarities.  In  his 
miscellaneous  Latin  works,  are  an  epitome  of  the  Turkish  faith,  and  a  very 
long  fragment  of  a  poem,  "  De  Religione  Turcica." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  Barrow's  travels  is  the  number  of 
friendships  which  he  contracted  as  he  passed  along.  At  Florence,  he  not 
only  gained  the  good  graces  of  Fitton  the  medallist,  but  so  completely  at 
tached  to  hfmself  a  young  merchant  from  London,  that  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  England,  because  his  finances  were  exhaused,  his  mer 
cantile  friend  generously  supplied  him  with  as  much  money  as  he  required. 
At  Smyrna  he  received  many  attentions  from  the  English  consul,  Spencer 
Bretton,  on  whose  death  he  wrote  a  Latin  Elegy,  still  extant.  And  at  Con 
stantinople  he  contracted  a  friendship,  which  lasted  through  life,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Bendish  the  English  ambassador,  and  Sir  Jonathan  Daws.  Those 
friendships  were  not  such  deciduous  intimacies  as  strangers  of  the  same  na 
tion  will  form  when  casually  thrown  together  in  a  foreign  land ;  but  they 
were  cemented  by  a  sincere  and  mutual  affection,  and  became  perpetual. 
This  fact  says  much  for  the  frank  and  amiable  dispositions  of  our  author. 
His  delight  in  society  might  be  almost  inferred  from  the  longing  regrets  with 
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which  he  recalls  at  a  distance  the  pleasant  fellowship  of  Trinity.*  "  Collo 
•quiis  istis  lepidis,  ingeniosis,  proficuis,  quoties  me  immiscui !  Quoties  foco 
vestro  assidere  visus  sermonibus  vestris  avidus  inhiavi,  nee  non  ipse  pro 
more  meo  raras  voces,  plerumque  ad  rem  parum  spectantes  interserui !" 

Immediately  on  his  return,  he  procured  Episcopal  ordination  from  Bishop 
Brownrigg.  In  doing  so,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  scrupulous  conscientious 
ness.  The  statutes  of  Trinity  require  that  every  Fellow  shall  within  a  cer 
tain  time  enter  into  orders,  or  quit  the  college.  At  that  period  the  statute 
was  frequently  violated.  Many  made  the  depressed  state  of  Episcopacy  a 
reason  for  not  obtaining  ordination,  whilst  they  still  continued  on  the  found 
ation.  Barrow's  casuistry  determined  otherwise. 

There  was  not  a  more  loyal  subject  than  Isaac  Barrow.  His  devotion  to 
the  Stuarts  was  more  than  loyalty.  It  was  idolatrous  adulation. 

Tres  modo  Carolidse  ;  numero  gaudet  Deus  isto, 
Laetitiam  minui  ne  sinat  ille  suam  ; 

hardly  matched  by  his  Epithalamiumon  King  Charles  and  Queen  Catherine— 

Kat  SoXo^aiv  aptcToto  i  psv,  Pa<n\inc<i  VOTOIO 
'13.Sc,  ffoQoa  KapoXos,  Kai  KaOapiva  icaX^,  K.  r.  X. 

The  Solomon  of  the  north  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  share  in  the 
flattery  ;  but  if  her  Majesty  had  Greek  enough  to  understand  the  flattery,  she 
may  have  thought  it  a  doubtful  compliment  to  be  styled  "  fair  as  the  queen  of 
the  South."  The  Restoration  excited  his  unfeigned  joy,  and  no  sermon  of 
his  concludes  in  more  glowing  strains  than  the  Thanksgiving  "  upon  the 
King's  Happy  Return."  He  was  not  content  with  prose.  He  dealt  out  his 
congratulation  in  sixty-five  laborious  Alcaics,  and  bestowed  on  General  Monk 
a  panegyric  of  nearly  equal  length  : — 

Quse  te  nunc  altera,  Monke, 
Laus  manet,  &c. 

Tu  nisi  nutantem  validis  cervicibus  axem, 
Anglicus  Alcides,  fulcisti  .... 
Bellerophon  noster,  nosterque  Georgius,  &c. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  stooped  to  panegyric  so  excessive,  and — even 
though  it  had  been  true — so  dangerous.  It  did  no  good  either  to  the  king  or 
himself.  Charles  did  not  requite  congratulatory  odes  with  bishoprics.  But 
the  Restoration  indirectly  led  to  Barrow's  preferment.  It  occasioned  the 
resignation  of  the  Greek  chair  by  Professor  Widdrington ;  and  though  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  before,  he  was  elected  without  opposition.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  the  professorship  for  which  Barrow  was  not  qualified,  or 


*  Of  his  way  of  discourse  I  shall  here  note  one  thing,  that   when   his  opinion  was  de 
manded,  he  did  usually  speak  to  the  importance  as  well  as  to  the  truth  of  the  question  : 
this  was  an  excellent  advantage,  and  to  be  met  with  in  few  men's  conversation. 
Tractate  res  multi  norunt,  sestimare  pauci,  HILL. 
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for  which  he  could  not  soon  have  qualified  himself.  But  we  question  wheth 
er  a  Greek  prelection  was  the  exercise  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted. 
That  he  was  conversant  with  the  language,  and  able  to  translate  it,  no  one 
can  doubt;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  possessed  that  Attic  taste — 
that  fine  aiadrjaig — and  delicate  ear,  which  are  as  essential  to  make  a  fasci 
nating  or  inspiring  teacher,  as  a  knowledge  of  syntax  and  synonymes  is  to 
make  a  sound  and  accurate  scholar.  No  one  will  assert  that  Barrow  was 
distinguished  for  an  exquisite  taste,  still  less  that  he  was  eminent  for  a  mu 
sical  ear.  His  attempts  at  versification  in  the  dead  languages  abound  in 
false  quantities.  He  seems  to  have  limited  his  proper  business  as  a  professor 
to  the  mere  study  of  words.  "  Ut  vocularum  ludicrum  aucupium  morose 
non  despiciam,"  &c. ;  and  he  speaks  of  his  professorship  as  a  grammatical 
tread-mill  pistrinum  grammalicum.  But  the  surest  proof  of  all  is  to  be 
found  in  his  own  confession,  that  during  the  first  year  after  his  appointment, 
he  lectured  on  Sophocles  to  empty  benches  ! 

It  must,  however,  be  said  in  his  behalf,  that  he  entered  on  the  discharge 
of  his  new  duties  with  a  sufficient  sense  of  their  magnitude,  and  with  a 
very  humble  depreciation  of  his  own  abilities.  In  his  Inaugural  Address, 
after  enumerating  his  predecessors  from  Erasmus  to  Duport,  he  exclaims — 
"When  I  think  of  those  men,  so  accomplished,  so  illustrious  for  their  writ 
ings,  crowned  with  such  immortal  fame,  and  then  turn  my  eyes  upon  my 
self,  and  contemplate  the  narrowness  of  my  genius,  the  weakness  of  my 
memory,  the  long  interruption  of  my  studies,  the  uncouth  shabbiness  of  my 
style,  and  the  scantiness  of  my  entire  intellectual  furniture,  a  dreadful  con 
sternation  seizes  me,  despair  overwhelms  me,  a  paleness  suffuses  my  counte 
nance  discoloured  by  various  emotion,  thinking  what  a  deed  I  have  attempted, 
what  a  burden  I  am  binding  to  my  shoulders,  to  what  a  peril  I  am  exposing 
my  devoted  head  !" — "  What  am  I,  that  with  feeble  arm  I  should  handle  the 
spear  of  Achilles  ?  What  a  dwarf  am  I,  that  I  should  wrench  his  club  from 
the  fist  of  Hercules?  I,  a  wasp,  that  I  should  chorus  the  Cicadas?  such  a 
jay,  that  after  so  many  Attic  nightingales,  I  should  attempt  a  Grecian  lay  ? 
In  short,  what  am  I,  that  I  should  essay  a  task  which  has  tried  the  strength 
of  men  who  have  read  more  authors  than  I  have  seen,  who  have  published 
more  works  than  I  can  master,  and  who  carry  in  their  memories  more  books 
than  I  have  collected  in  my  library  ?"*  He  tells  them,  "  that  he  cannot  for 
very  horror  look  down  from  his  eminence  on  such  an  august  assemblage,  lest 
his  head  should  grow  giddy,  and  he  should  sink  appalled  under  a  sense  of 
the  incredible  boldness  which  had  elevated  him  so  far  above  his  proper  sta 
tion."  It  was  not  long  till  his  considerate  audience  relieved  his  modesty; 
for  in  his  next  Oration  from  the  same  place,  he  tells  them  "  that  he  has  been 
sitting  there,  like  Prometheus  on  his  rock,  muttering  to  deserted  benches 
Greek  phrases  and  derivations.  Perhaps  a  wandering  freshman  had  occa 
sionally  stumbled  in,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  three  words  of  tragic  Greek  he 
was  sure  to  scamper  off— till  at  last  he  was  left  in  such  a  solitude,  that  he 
felt  comforted  in  knowing  that  he  could  not  disgust  any  more  of  them — for 

*  Oratio  cum  Groecae  linguae  cathedram  ascendent,  1660. 
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none  of  them  were  there."     It  appears  that  Sophocles   had  been  the  subject 
of  his  first  course  of  prelections ;  but  the  tragedian  having  failed  to  secure 
an  audience,  he  resolved  to  discard  him,  and  in  his  second  address  started  the 
question,  Whom  shall  he  substitute  in  his  place  ?     The  election  falls  on  Ar 
istotle,    and  of  the  works   of  Aristotle,  on  the   "  Rhetoric   of  Theodectes." 
This,  like  the  perusal  of  Chrysostom,  we  deem  a  significant  event  in  the  lit 
erary  history  of  Barrow.     From  reading  that    Oratio  Sarcasmica,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Aristotle  was  his   master  among  the  ancients.     Some  of  the 
praise  which  he  accumulates  on  his  favourite  may  now  appear  excessive  :  but 
at  all  events,  it  proves  the  sincerity  and  ardour  of  Barrow's  admiration.     And 
we  cannot  help  thinking  him  a  wiser  man,  who  read  Aristotle  till  he  found 
something  to   praise  in  him,  than  many  since  his  time,  who  have    no  better 
reason  for  sneering  at  Aristotle,  than  that  they   have  not  read  him,  or  have 
not  capacity  to  understand  him.     Nor  could  Barrow  have  chosen,  among  all 
the  works  of  the   Stagyrite,  one  more  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  academic 
study  than  the  Theodectean  Rhetoric.     In  the  present  age  it  is  little  quoted, 
and  more   seldom  read.     But  this   is  not  because   it  is  not  the   best  book  on 
the  subject.     It  is  a  severe  work.     It  has  not  the  intrinsic  literary  attractions 
of  Longinus  or  Cicero,  or  perhaps  even  Quinctilian ;  but  for   scientific  pur 
poses —  for  teaching  the  art  of  oratory — it  is  before  them  all.     It  is  so  phil 
osophical  and  so  practical — so  comprehensive,  and  yet  so  brief — every  apho 
rism  founded  in  the  deepest   knowledge  of  our  nature,  and   yet  rendered  so 
unostentatiously    familiar,  as  to  be  fitted  for  the    most  common  uses  of  the 
most  unpretending   speaker — that  we  are  surprised  and  sorry  that  prejudice 
should  have  sent  it  into   oblivion.     Barrow  was  acquainted  with   it.     He 
made  it  a  text-book  at  Cambridge  ;   but  before  that,  we  suspect  he  had  made 
it  a  text-book  for  himself.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  illustrate  almost  every 
rule  of  the  Aristotelian  Rhetoric  with  examples  from  the  Sermons  of  Barrow. 
In  one  particular,  he  would  have  contented  the  heart  of  his  great  preceptor — 
in  always   making  logic  the  groundwork  of  his   eloquence ;  for  some  of  the 
most  striking  passages  in  Barrow  are  only  logic  animated.     In  another  res 
pect  there  is  a  remarkable   difference  betwixt  the  scholar  and   his  master. 
In  style  they  have  no  resemblance.     Each  may  surely  be  allowed   to  have 
been  master  of  his  native  tongue — but  they  show   that  mastery  in  a  very 
different  way.     Aristotle  shows  it  by  always  employing  the  fittest  word — 
Barrow  by  employing  appropriate  words.     In  a  language   full  of  tempting 
synonymes,  Aristotle  showed  a  decisive  promptitude  of  selection — in  a  scan 
tier  dialect,  Barrow  had  not  self-denial  to  reject  a  felicitous  expression   when 
it  came,  although  he  had  already  used  another  sufficiently  expressive.     With 
Aristotle,  it  is    "  exquisita   dictionis  proprietas" — with   Barrow,   "  mirifica 
ubertas  ;"  but  singularly   enough,   with   both  the    effect  is  "  nervosa  vis." 
When  speaking  of  rhetoric,  it  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  an  exempli 
fication  of  one  of  its  figures  rarely  exemplified — we  mean  an   abrupt   termi 
nation — given  by  Barrow  at  the  close  of  his  discourse.     Having  announced 
that  the  subject  of  their  future  studies  was  to  be  the   Rhetoric   of  Aristotle, 
he  proceeds — "  Expectatis  jam  forsan,   itno  metuitis,  ut  de   rhetorica  dicam 
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aliquid ;  ut  eloquentise  diutius  immorer  encomiis  celebrandse  :  quasi  vero 
ipsa  se  satis  rhetorica  non  esset  dicendo  ;  quasi  non  ad  laudandam  eloquen- 
tiam  ipsa  imprimis  opus  sit  eloquentia,  a  qua  ego  tarn  longe  absum,  tarn  ve- 
hernenter  abhorreo,  ut  ad  ejus  vel  stupeam  nomen,  ad  solam  mentionem 
obmutescam.  Dixi."  We  are  not  sure  that  the  cleverness  of  this  sentence 
is  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  author's  Latin  Orations. 

The  influence  of  Aristotle  on  Barrow  is  not  a  fact  to  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  study  literary  history  for  its  most  important  purpose — the  analysis 
of  literary  talent,  or  in  other  words,  to  discover  the  sources  of  literary  great 
ness.  The  mould  of  Barrow's  mind  was  not  originally  Aristotelian.  It 
was  rather  formed  after  the  type  of  Plato's — more  mathematical  than  logi 
cal — more  contemplative  than  didactic — remarkable  for  amplitude  rather 
than  concentration.  But  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  his  occasions  of  study, 
brought  him  more  conversant  with  the  less  congenial  mind ;  and  in  Barrow 
we  have  an  example  of  a  Platonic  genius  tutored  by  the  Aristotelian  discipline. 
Others  may  discuss  the  question,  whether  it  would  have  been  for  the  ad 
vantage  of  such  a  genius  to  have  been  wholly  left  to  its  native  bent  ?  and 
whether  Barrow  would  have  been  a  greater  man,  had  he  not  made  Aristotle 
his  idol?  Of  all  the  ancients  there  is  none  whom  he  extols  so  highly, quotes 
more  frequently,  or  appears  to  have  studied  more  carefully,  than  Aristotle. 

July  16,  1662,  having  taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Geometry  in  Gresham  College,  London.  In  this  situ 
ation  he  gave  a  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  by  supplying  for  a 
time  the  place  of  his  colleague  Dr.  Pope,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  whilst 
himself  discharging  the  duties  of  his  own  department. 

Barrow  had  now  obtained  employment  to  his  liking.  The  abstract  sciences 
were  those  for  which  his  mind  was  formed,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  that  he 
applied  to  any  other.  That  was  a  propitious  time  for  those  sciences  in  Eng 
land.  They  were  reviving  in  the  persons  of  Hooke  and  Wallis,  and  Wren 
and  Collins,  and  without  anachronism  we  may  add,  Newton.  Their  cultiva 
tion  was  no  longer  confined  to  insulated  individuals  ;  but  they  were  prosecut 
ed  by  such  numbers,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  need  was  felt  of  some 
entrepot  for  their  discoveries.  The  Philosophical  Society  at  Cambridge,  and 
the  Royal  Society  in  London,  were  the  first  fruits  of  that  revival  of  the  sciences. 
Barrow  was  not  one  of  the  original  Fellows  to  whom  the  royal  charter  was 
granted,  but  he  was  elected,  in  the  first  choice  made  by  the  Council.  He 
has  not  enriched  the  Philosophical  Transactions  by  any  paper  of  his  own. 

In  the  same  year  1663,  Mr.  Lucas  founded  a  professorship  of  Mathematics 
at  Cambridge.  Barrow's  friend  and  patron,  Bishop  Wilkins,  had  sufficient 
interest  with  the  trustees  to  procure  the  appointment  for  him.  Not  only  had 
he  discharged  his  obligations  to  Gresham  College  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one,  but  he  had  given  a  striking  display  of  his  rectitude  and  disinterestedness 
by  declining  an  offer  of  rich  preferment  in  the  church,  because  the  con 
dition  of  teaching  the  patron's  son  looked  too  like  a  simoniacal  compact. 
The  same  disinterestedness  accompanied  him  back  to  Cambridge.  He  might, 
without  violating  any  law,  and  even  without  injury  to  his  patrons,  have 
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maintained  his  place  in  Gresham  College,  alongwith  his  Lucasian  Professor 
ship.  But  as  his  own  exigencies,  and  still  less  the  interests  of  science,  did 
not  require  it,  he  resigned  his  appointment  in  the  metropolis  and  went  to 
live  at  Cambridge. 

This  was  the  third  professorship  to  which  Barrow  had  been  elevated  with 
in  a  period  of  four  years.  His  inaugural  address  on  each  occasion  is  much 
in  the  same  strain.  They  begin  with  an  eulogium.  In  taking  possession 
of  the  Greek  chair  he  praises  his  predecessors — in  entering  on  the  Gresham 
and  Lucasian  professorships  he  extols  the  founders.  These  panegyrics 
occupy  about  half  the  oration,  and  suggest  another  topic  by  way  of  con 
trast — the  depreciation  of  himself.  "  Infantulum  Herculi,  pumilionem  At- 
lanti,  Phaetontem  Phoebo  quendam  successisse."  This  is  usually  the  least 
manly  and  tasteful  part  of  the  performance.  Such  extravagant  self-debasement 
in  public,  and  in  language  of  studied  eloquence,  is  dangerous  humility. 
There  is  a  pride  in  thus  ostentatiously  trampling  on  our  pride,  and  it  is  sure 
to  obtain  no  credit  with  the  audience.  The  following  sentence  with  which 
he  concludes  his  opening  lecture  in  the  mathematical  school,  is  the  only  be 
coming  sentiment  of  the  kind  which  we  have  rjpticed,  and  it  is  happily  con 
ceived.  "  If  I  have  tired  you,"  he  says,  "facile  me  consolabor,  quinimo 
magnopere  congratulabor  mihi,  valid  urn  inde  deducturus  argumentum,  certum 
augurium  desumpturus,  quod  optimum  me  hodie  praestiterim  mathematicum, 
hoc  est,  pessimum  oratorem."  The  only  other  thing  which  those  orations  con 
tain  is  an  argument  for  the  pre-eminent  excellence  of  that  department  of  study 
on  which  they  are  about  to  enter.  An  opening  lecture  can  furnish  little 
scope  for  variety,  when  even  Barrow's  have  the  appearance  of  recipe. 

Barrow  retained  his  professorship  for  six  years  only,  and  as  he  then  took 
a  formal  leave  of  Geometry,  this  may  be  the  place — though  it  should  occasion 
our  anticipating  a  few  incidents — to  give  some  account  of  his  mathematical 
studies. 

His  editions  of  Euclid's  Elements  and  Data  have  been  mentioned  already. 
His  next  publication  did  not  appear  till  1672.  It  was  his  "  Lectiones  Opticee," 
which  he  prepared  for  the  press  at  the  close  of  his  professional  labours,  and 
dedicated  to  the  executors  of  Mr.  Lucas  as  the  first-fruits  of  their  endow 
ment.  Among  the  friends  who  had  urged  the  publication  of  these  Lectures, 
was  his  pupil  Isaac  Newton.  In  his  preface  he  mentions,  that  "  D.  Isaacus 
Newton,  Collega  noster,  peregregiae  vir  indolis  ac  insignis  peritiae,"  had  re 
vised  the  text,  and  not  only  suggested  some  corrections,  but  supplied  some 
important  additions  from  his  own  store.  Another  friend  who  had  much  to 
do  in  the  publication  of  the  Lectures  was  John  Collins,  whose  extensive  cor 
respondence  with  the  mathematicians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  since  been  given  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of 
"  Commercium  Epistolicum."*  The  following  are  two  of  the  letters  which 

*  The  reader  will  find  Barrow's  mathematical  correspondence  at  the  eud  of  this  Me 
moir.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  in  many  ways  curious. 
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Barrow  addressed  to  his  zealous  friend,  whilst  his  "  Optics"   were   in  the 
press : — 

"  Easter-Eve,  1669. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  all  yours.  The  first,  if  it  had  been  delivered  to  me 
in  time,  might  have  prevented  you  some  trouble  ;  for  had  I  known  Mons1'. 
Huygens  had  been  printing  his  Opticks,  I  should  hardly  have  sent  my  booke. 
He  is  one  that  hath  had  considerations  a  long  time  upon  that  subject  ;  and 
is  used  to  be  very  exact  in  what  he  does  ;  and  hath  joyned  much  experience 
with  his  speculations.  What  I  have  done  is  only  Vhat  in  a  small  time  my 
thoughts  did  suggest,  and  I  never  had  opportunity  of  any  experience  ;  so  that 
I  have  great  reason  to  believe  what  he  hath  done  with  so  much  advantage  in 
all  respects,  will  be  much  more  perfect.  Yet  seeing  perhaps  there  may  be 
in  mine  some  things,  which  have  not  occurred  to  him,  or  which  he  did  not 
intend  to  consider,  you  may,  if  you  think  good,  proceed  in  ordering  the 
impression  ;  the  manner  of  which  I  wholly  refer  to  your  discretion.  I  have 
severall,  new  I  suppose,  geometricall  theoremes  of  a  general  importance  ; 
which  perhaps  I  may  put  together,  and  add  as  an  appendix,  having  digested 
them  into  Lectures,  &c.  I  intended  to  send  you  some  of  them,  but  my 
busynesse  hath  hindered  me ;  which,  besides  pupills  and  other  ordinary  em 
ployments,  hath  been  imposed  upon  me  by  the  College.  Tis  to  make  Theo 
logical  Discourses,  as  our  Statutes  order,  upon  the  chiefe  points  of  Catechisme, 
the  Creed,  Decalogue,  Lord's  Prayer,  Sacraments,  &c.  which  out  of  terme 
so  takes  up  my  thoughts,  that  I  cannot  easily  apply  them  to  any  other  matter. 
For  I  have  that  imperfection,  as  not  to  be  able  to  draw  my  thoughts  easily 
from  one  thing  to  another." 

"  April  23,  1670. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  received  your  last,  and  thereby  perceive  that  your  honest  printer 
is  yet  somewhat  slow  in  performance.  I  request  you  to  blott  out  those 
four  verses  inscribed  Juventuti  Academics  ;  for  a  friend,  whose  advice  I 
asked,  hath  persuaded  me  that  they  are  not  proper.  For  the  13th  Lecture, 
being  I  tooke  the  pains  to  exscribe  it,  and  prepare  it,  as  well  as  ever  I  should 
doe  it,  as  I  thinke,  I  had  rather  it  should  passe  ;  but  am  content  you  should 

doe  therein  as  you  please Concerning  the  character  which  you  spoke  of, 

of  my  bookes,  I  shall  esteeme  myself  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  effect  that 
there  be  nothing  said  of  them  in  the  Philosophicall  Reports  beyond  a  short 
and  simple  account  of  their  subject.  I  pray  let  there  be  nothing  in  com 
mendation  or  discommendation  of  them ;  but  let  them  take  their  fortune  or 
fatejaro  captu  lectoris.  Any  thing  more  will  cause  me  displeasure,  and 
will  not  doe  them  or  me  any  good." 

The  sensible  and  modest  request  conveyed  in  the  close  of  this  letter  was 
strictly  complied  with — for  though  an  account  both  of  his  Lectiones  Opticce 
and  Geometries  was  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  vi. 
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there  is  not  a  word  either  "in  commendation  or  discommendation."  Their 
fate  was  to  be  very  little  noticed  at  the  time  ;  for  after  they  had  been  several 
years  in  the  world,  he  heard  of  only  two  men  who  had  given  them  a  careful 
perusal,  Slusius  of  Liege,  and  James  Gregory  in  Scotland.  The  latter  had 
seen  the  Lectiones  Opticae,  and  writes  thus  to  Collins — "  Mr.  Barrow  in  his 
Opticks  sheweth  himself  a  most  subtil  geometer,  so  that  I  think  him  superior 
to  any  that  ever  I  looked  upon.  I  long  exceedingly  to  see  his  Geometrical 
Lectures,  especially  because  I  have  some  notions  upon  that  subject  by  mee. 
I  entreat  you  to  send  them  to  mee  presently,  as  they  come  from  the  presse, 
for  I  esteem  the  author  more  than  yee  can  imagine."  Though  he  could  not 
but  be  gratified  with  the  approbation  of  such  a  man,  he  could  not  afford  to 
publish  for  so  select  a  circle  of  readers  ;  and  the  general  neglect  of  such 
subjects  tended  to  produce  in  his  own  mind  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  science 
itself.  For  though  his  edition  of  Apollonius,  &c.  appeared  subsequently  to 
his  Optics,  it  had  been  prepared  for  the  press  before  them ;  and  with  the 
publication  of  the  latter  work  he  seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  mathematics 
altogether.  He  resigned  the  chair  in  1669,  and  at  his  own  request  was 
succeeded  by  his  favourite  pupil,  the  immortal  Newton. 

The  value  of  Barrow's  mathematical  labours  has  been  underrated  by 
some  recent  writers.  The  following  is  the  fairest  estimate  of  their  importance 
which  we  remember  to  have  met  with  : — "  His  Lectiones  Geometricce  are 
filled  with  profound  investigations  respecting  the  properties  of  curvilineal 
figures  ;  and  in  the  method  of  tangents  which  he  has  explained  in  that  work, 
we  clearly  discover  the  germ  of  the  fluxional  calculus.  This  ingenious 
method,  which  is  a  great  simplification  of  the  rule  given  by  Fermat,  differs 
in  nothing  but  the  notation,  from  the  method  of  finding  the  subtangent  by 
the  Differential  Calculus.  The  Optical  Lectures  of  Dr.  Barrow  are  dis 
tinguished  by  the  same  original  views  which  characterize  his  Lectures  on 
Geometry.  His  beautiful  theory  of  the  apparent  place  of  objects  seen  by 
refraction  or  reflection,  and  the  elegant  determinations  which  he  has  given 
of  the  form  of  the  images  of  rectilineal  objects  received  from  mirrors  and 
lenses,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise.  By  pushing  these  researches  a 
little  farther,  Barrow  could  not  fail  to  have  discovered  the  caustic  or  Tschirn- 
hausenian  curves."*  To  this  we  add  the  service  which  he  rendered  to 
mathematical  science  by  restoring  the  works  of  some  of  its  great  fathers. 
To  publish  improved  editions  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  and  Theo- 
dosius,  should  of  itself  have  procured  for  Barrow  a  place  of  note  in  the 
history  of  mathematical  learning.  But  he  had  a  still  more  original  merit  in 
the  improvements  which  he  introduced  into  the  language  of  geometry.  He 
discarded  many  of  the  cumbrous  circumlocutions  which  had  been  considered 
essential  to  the  ancient  strictness,  and  by  a  judicious  employment  of  symbols 
did  much  to  promote  its  perspicuity.  At  the  same  time  he  had  too  high 
veneration  for  the  approved  methods  of  antiquity,  to  substitue  in  their  place 

*  Edin.  Encyclop.  Art.  Barrow. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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the  notation  which  then  began  to  prevail.     For  this  he  was  often  commended 
by  Newton.* 

After  all,  it  is  frivolous  to  be  disputing  about  the  extent  of  Barrow's 
mathematical  acquirements.  His  fame  does  not  rest  on  the  fact  of  his  hav 
ing  held  two  geometrical  professorships  in  succession — of  his  having  been 
admired  by  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  day — of  his  having  been  the 
tutor  and  predecessor  of  Newton.  It  rests  on  his  works,  and  these  are  such 
that  we  do  not  know  any  one  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  century  who 
ever  doubted  his  pretensions.  Even  those  who  had  not  sense  enough  to 
understand  his  Sermons,  allowed  that  he  was  a  mathematician.!  Montucla, 
who  called  him  a  poor  philosopher  because  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  existence  of  God,  is  full  of  "  admiration"  and  "  enchant 
ment"  when  he  speaks  of  the  fertility  of  ideas  and  the  multitude  of  new 
and  curious  theorems  "  de  ce  savant  geometre."$ 

Yet  fascinating  as  he  found  his  favourite  science,  he  seems  to  have  been 
haunted  for  some  time  before  he  quitted  it  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  there 
was  a  science  yet  nobler  on  which  he  ought  to  be  employed.  To  divinity 
he  had  early  determined  himself,  and  one  occurrence  after  another  had 
diverted  him  from  its  special  prosecution.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
professional  life,  this  uneasiness  appears  to  have  increased  upon  him. 

Barrow's  was  not  an  unusual  situation.  He  felt  that  he  was  held  fast 
in  the  bond  of  a  science  which  had  early  caught  and  enchained  him ;  and 
yet  he  knew  that  he  was  not  where  he  ought  to  be,  till  once  he  had  given 
himself  wholly  to  another  which  had  still  earlier  and  holier  claims  upon 
him.  His  first  attempt  was  a  compromise.  He  sought  to  impart  a  theologi 
cal  complexion  to  his  mathematics.  If  he  could  not  give  himself  to  Bible 
divinity,  he  would  at  least  study  a  divine  philosophy.  But  he  found  that 
even  this  would  not  satisfy  the  claims  of  conscience.  At  his  ordination  he 
had  vowed  to  serve  God  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  and  he  could  not  make  a 
Bible  out  of  Euclid,  nor  a  pulpit  out  of  his  mathematical  chair.  His  only 
redress  was  to  quit  them  both. 

The  full  extent  of  the  feelings  at  work  in  the  mind  of  this  conscientious 
man,  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining.  May  we  hope  that  God,  by 
his  Spirit,  was  teaching  him  to  "count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord  ?"  Or  was  it  only  that  he  felt 
unhappy  till  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  which  he  had  selected  for  the  bu 
siness  of  his  life  ?  Whatever  was  the  reason,  his  abdication  of  the  profes 
sorship  confirms  the  remark,  that  "  his  whole  history  is  one  of  resignation  of 
profits  upon  principle." 


*  Pemberton's  "  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy."— Preface.  Pemberton's 
own  opinion  of  Barrow  is,  that  "he  may  be  esteemed  as  having  shewn  a  compass  of 
invention  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  moderns,  Newton  only  excepted." 

t  "  Isaac  Barrow,  Theologian  obscur,  mathematician  plus  connu."  Encyclopedie  Me- 
thodique. 

$  Montucla  Histoiredes  Mathematiqnes,  An.  VIT.  torn.  ii.p.  8R. 
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After  this  he  lived  quietly  a  fellow  of  his  College,  busied  only  in  writing 
Sermons,  many  of  which  were  never  preached.  The  only  preferment  in  the 
Churchwhich  he  obtained,  was  first  a  small  sinecure  in  Wales  from  his  uncle 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  and  afterwards  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Salisbury,  from  his  friend  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  its  Bishop.  This  preferment 
brought  no  increase  of  fortune  to  the  contented  holder ;  for  he  dispensed  all 
the  income  in  charity,  and  resigned  both  the  one  and  the  other  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  summit  of  his  earthly  ambition  in  being  made  Master  of  Trini 
ty  College. 

That  appointment  took  place  in  1672.  His  predecessor  was  Dr.  Pearson, 
whose  ablest  work  is,  like  Barrow's  own,  an  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  We 
suppose  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  both  works — one  of  them  the  most 
learned,  and  the  other  the  most  eloquent  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
in  the  English  language — to  that  statute  of  Trinity  alluded  to  in  Barrow's 
letter  formerly  quoted.  Dr.  Pearson  was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Ches 
ter,  and  Barrow  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity.  On  that  occasion  the  King 
made  some  small  amends  for  the  neglect  with  which  he  had,  throughout 
twelve  years,  treated  the  loyal  son  of  a  devoted  servant.  His  Majesty 
had  surely  been  long  in  discovering  his  most  learned  subject,  and  must  have 
thought  learning  easily  rewarded,  when  he  had  no  bishopric  to  bestow  on 
him,  who,  he  said,  "  was  the  best  scholar  in  England." 

As  Andrew  Melville  said  of  the  Kirk,  he  could  say  of  his  College — that 
he  was  wedded,  and  exceedingly  indulgent  to  it.  That  wealthy  corporation 
had  been  accustomed  to  uphold  its  credit  for  opulence  by  the  style  in  which 
it  maintained  its  Master.  He  was  allowed  the  luxury  of  a  coach,  and  had 
a  variety  of  perquisites  from  the  College  revenue.  All  these  Dr.  Barrow  re 
mitted,  and  adopted  wiser  expedients  for  sustaining  the  magnificence  of  the 
foundation.  He  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  building  a  College  library,  and 
made  prodigious  exertions  in  furthering  his  cherished  project.  Besides  his 
own  pecuniary  contributions,  which  were  large,  he  wrote  letters  to  rich  and 
influential  personages,  chiefly  those  who  had  been  alumni  of  that  College ; 
and  not  content  with  soliciting  their  support,  he  always  made  a  point  of  ac 
knowledging  any  countenance  which  they  might  have  given.  The  result  of 
his  zeal  and  unremitting  labours,  was  the  erection  of  an  edifice  which  has 
ever  since  been  one  of  the  architectural  glories  of  Cambridge,  and  which 
has  from  time  to  time  received,  in  addition  to  its  other  acquisitions,  the  en 
tire  libraries  of  learned  collectors. 

The  only  incident  of  a  public  kind  which  broke  in  upon  the  active  retire 
ment  of  his  College  life,  was  his  election  to  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  the 
University — the  duties  of  which  did  not  prove  onerous,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  discharged,  he  gladly  relinquished  an  office  which  he  coveted  the  less 
because  it  was  counted  an  honour. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy  he  did  not  live  to  publish.  The 
state  of  his  manuscript,  preserved  in  Trinity  College  Library,  indicates  the 
prodigious  pains  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  it,  chiefly  in  the  compilation 
of  authorities.  As  it  is,  no  one  can  open  it  at  any  page  without  being 
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struck  by  its  amazing  research.  Yet  Barrow  was  not  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  already  quoted.  Many  confirmatory  passages  were  still  in  his  mind, 
for  the  insertion  of  which  he  had  left  blank  spaces  at  the  time.  When  on 
his  death-bed,  he  placed  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  saying, 
"  I  hope  it  is  indifferent  perfect,  though  not  altogether  as  I  intended  it,  if 
God  had  granted  me  longer  life."  Had  he  himself  not  indicated  those 
omissions,  no  one  could  have  detected  them.  "  No  argument  of  moment, 
nay  hardly  any  consideration  properly  belonging  to  it,  hath  escaped  his 
large  and  comprehensive  mind.  He  hath  said  enough  to  silence  the  contro 
versy  for  ever,  and  to  deter  all  wise  men,  of  both  sides,  from  meddling  any 
farther  with  it."*1  What  the  Archbishop  has  said  about  its  arguments  is 
equally  true  of  its  testimonies.  In  the  words  of  a  modern  critic, — "  We  can 
imagine  nothing  whereunto  to  liken  the  glorious  work  of  Barrow,  but  the 
mighty  telescope  of  Herschel — an  instrument  which  brings  up,  from  the 
abyss  of  space,  a  countless  multitude  of  luminaries,  which  hid  themselves 
from  the  search  of  unassisted  vision.  Even  so  does  the  gigantic  labour  of 
Barrow  call  up  from  the  depths  of  antiquity  a  galaxy  of  witnesses,  who 
pass  over  our  field  of  view  in  perfect  order  and  distinctness,  and  shed  a 
broad  and  steady  illumination  over  the  path  of  the  inquirer."! 

He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  "  occupying"  amidst  these  labours,  when 
the  messenger  of  death  came  for  him.  He  had  gone  to  London  in  1677,  and 
on  April  13,  preached  the  Passion  Sermon  at  Guildhall.  This  was  the  sec 
ond  sermon  for  which  he  ever  received  a  pecuniary  recompense,  and  was  the 
last  sermon,  save  one,  which  he  ever  spoke  in  public.  It  is  a  long  discourse, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  and  intersting  in  his  collected 
works.  The  exertion  of  delivering  this  sermon  brought  on  a  cold,  which 
terminated  in  fever.  The  following  account  of  his  last  sickness  is  from  the 
pen  of  his  affectionate  friend  Dr.  Pope : — "  The  last  time  he  was  in  London, 
whither  he  came,  as  it  is  customary,  to  the  election  of  Westminster  scholars, 
he  went  to  Knightsbridge  to  give  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  a  visit,  and  then 
made  me  engage  my  word  to  come  to  him  at  Trinity  College  immediately 
after  the  Michaelmas  ensuing.  I  cannot  express  the  rapture  of  joy  I  was 
in,  having,  as  I  thought,  so  near  a  prospect  of  his  charming  and  instructive 
conversation,  I  fancied  it  would  be  a  heaven  on  earth  ;  for  he  was  im 
mensely  rich  in  learning,  and  very  liberal  and  communicative  of  it,  delight 
ing  in  nothing  more  than  to  impart  to  others,  if  they  desired  it,  whatever  he 
had  attained  by  much  time  and  study  :  but  of  a  sudden  all  my  hopes  vanish 
ed,  and  were  melted  like  snow  before  the  sun." 

The  following  particulars  are  recorded  in  the  life  of  his  successor,  Dr. 
John  North  ;  though  there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  regarding  the  place  of 
his  death  : — "  The  good  Dr.  Barrow  ended  his  days  in  London,  in  a  pre 
bend's  house,  that  had  a  little  stair  to  it  out  of  the  cloisters,  which  made 
him  call  it  a  man's  nest,  and  I  presume  it  is  so  called  at  this  day.  The 
Master's  disease  was  a  high  fever.  It  had  been  his  custom,  contracted 

*  Archbishop  Tillotsou,  in  his  Preface.  f  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 
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when  he  was  at  Constantinople,  in  all  his  maladies,  to  cure  himself  with 
opium.  And  being  very  ill,  probably  augmented  his  dose,  and  so  inflamed 
his  fever,  and  at  the  same  time  obstructed  the  crisis ;  for  he  was  as  a  man 
knocked  down,  and  had  the  eyes  of  one  distracted.  Doctor  North  seeing  him 
so,  was  struck  with  horror  ;  for  he,  that  knew  him  so  well  in  his  best  health, 
could  best  distinguish ;  and  when  he  left  him,  he  concluded  he  should  see 
him  no  more  ;  and  so  it  proved." 

Dr.  Barrow  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  friends,  by  a  sub 
scription  among  themselves,  erected  a  marble  monument,  surmounted  by  a 
bust,  to  his  memory.  The  inscription  on  that  monument  was  composed  by 
Dr.  Mapletoft,  Professor  of  Physic  in  Gresham  College,  who,  like  Barrow 
himself,  afterwards  relinquished  medicine  for  the  ministry. 

ISAACUS  BARROW. 

S.   T.  P.  Eegi  Carolo  II.  a  Sacra. 

Vir  prope  divinus,  et  vere  magnus,  si  quid  magni  habent 

Pietas,  probitas,  fides,  summa  eruditio,  par  modestia, 

Mores  sanctissimi  undequaque  et  suavissimi. 

Geometries  Professor  Londini  Greshamensis, 

Graecse  Linguae,  et  Matheseos  apud  Cantabrigienses  suos. 

Cathedras  omnes,  ecclesiam,  gentem  ornavit. 

Collegium  S.  S.  Trinitatis  Prseses  illustravit, 

Jactis  Bibliothecee  vere  regise  fundamentis  auxit. 

Opes,  honores,  et  universum  vitfe  ambitum, 
Ad  majora  natus,  non  contempsit,  sed  reliquit  seculo. 
Deum.  quern  a  teneris  colluit,  cum  primis  imitatus  est 

Paucissimis  egendo,  benefaciendo  quam  plurimis, 

Etiam  posteris,  quibus  vel  mortuus  concionan  nondesinit. 

Cffitera,  et  pene  majora  ex  scriptis  peti  possunt. 

Abi,  Lector,  et  semulare. 
Obiit  iv.  die  Mail,  Ann.  Dom.  MDCLXXVII. 

jEtat.  suae  XLVII. 
Monumentum  hoc  Amici  posuere. 

"  What-like  a  man  was  Isaac  Barrow  ?" — That  question  could  have 
been  more  easily  answered,  were  we  in  possession  of  an  authentic  portrait. 

The  ensuing  anecdote  develops  Barrow's  preference  of  wisdom  to  money. — 

Of  his  general  habits  not  much  now  can  be  told.  He  was  a  very  early 
riser,  and  with  two  exceptions,  the  immoderate  use  of  fruit  and  tobacco,  he 
was  very  temperate  in  his  habits- 

"  We  were  once  going  from  Salisbury  to  London,  he,  Barrow  in  the 
coach  with  the  Bishop,  and  I  on  horseback.  As  he  was  entering  the  coach, 
I  perceived  his  pockets  strutting  out  near  half  a  foot,  and  I  said  to  him, — 
"  What  have  you  got  in  your  pockets  ?"  He  replied,  "  Sermons."  "  Ser 
mons  !"  said  I,  "  give  them  to  me,  my  boy  shall  carry  them  in  his  portman 
teau,  and  ease  you  of  that  luggage."  "  But,"  said  he,  "  suppose  your  boy 
should  be  robbed  ?"  "  That  is  pleasant,"  I  said  ;  "  do  you  think  that  there 
are  persons  padding  on  the  road  for  sermons?"  "  Why,  what  have  you?" 
said  he.  "  It  may  be  five  or  six  guineas,"  I  answered.  Barrow  repliedj 
"  I  hold  my  sermons  at  a  greater  rate,  for  they  cost  me  much  pains  and 
time."  "  Well  then,"  said  I,  "  if  you  will  secure  my  five  or  six  guineas 
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against  lay-padders,  I  will  secure  your  sermons  against  ecclesiastical  high 
waymen  /"  This  was  agreed.  He  emptied  his  pockets,  and  filled  my 
portmanteau  with  his  divinity  ;  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  safe 
to  our  journey's  end,  and  bring  both  our  treasures  to  London."  Pope's 
Life  of  Ward,  Page  143. 

Though  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  suffered  much  from  the  narrow 
ness  of  his  fortune,  he  never  was  infected  with  the  love  of  money,  nor  of 
the  luxuries  which  money  can  procure.  Had  he  accepted  and  retained  all 
the  lucrative  preferments  which  were  offered  to  him,  he  would  have  spent 
his  latter  years  in  opulence  ;  but  he  never  failed  to  resign  such  preferment 
as  soon  as  he  could  dispense  with  it ;  and  when  he  did  at  last  accept  an 
offer  which  many  would  have  coveted  for  its  emoluments,  he  showed  that 
he  was  ambitious  of  it  for  better  reasons,  by  relinquishing  most  of  its  worldly 
advantages.  The  same  indifference  to  money  appears  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Collins,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  publisher  had  realized  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  by  the  sale  of  his  Euclid,  but  had  not  been  very  exact 
in  his  accounting.  Still,  rather  than  have  any  dispute,  or  "  do  the  shadow 
of  an  injury"  to  the  widow  of  his  bookseller,  he  would  say  no  more  about 
the  matter.  Almost  all  the  property  which  he  left  was  his  library.  It  was 
so  well  selected,  that  it  sold  for  more  than  it  cost. 

His  good-nature  seems  to  have  been  inexhaustible.  The  easy  facetious- 
ness  and  rich  instruction  of  his  ordinary  discourse  drew  many  around  him> 
and  there  is  no  instance  of  his  having  ever  vexed  or  injured  any  one  by  a 
mischievous  or  unguarded  remark.  "  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  had  the  hap 
piness  to  know,"  says  Tillotson,  "  he  was  the  freest  from  offending  in  word, 
coming  as  near  as  is  possible  for  human  frailty  to  do,  to  the  perfect  idea  of 
St.  James,  his  perfect  man."  It  is  one  of  the  regrets  of  his  executor,  Hill, 
that  he  could  hear  of  no  enemy  and  no  calumny  from  which  to  vindicate  him. 
The  happy  equability  of  his  spirits,  his  superiority  to  selfish  considerations, 
his  humility  and  large  benevolence,  secured  for  him  an  unusual  amount  of 
affection  and  good  will.  It  made  little  matter  where  he  dwelt — for  if  he 
had  not  friends  before  him  he  soon  could  make  them,  and  he  always  carried 
good  wishes  along  with  him.  The  "  friends  of  Barrow"  were  a  large 
community,  of  which  he  was  the  unconscious  centre — many  of  them  drawn 
towards  one  another  chiefly  by  their  regard  for  him — and  yet  so  quiet  was 
his  fascination,  that  it  was  not  till  they  lost  him  that  they  knew  how  they 
had  loved  him. 

His  obliging  turn  exposed  him  to  inconveniences,  with  which  it  required 
some  self-denial  to  bear.  But  there  is  no  merit  in  obliging  where  it 
costs  nothing.  His  time  was  much  encroached  on  when  a  student  by  the 
importunites  of  his  idle  acquaintances  to  supply  them  with  College  themes, 
and  to  assist  them  out  of  other  difficulties  in  which  their  dread  of  study,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  their  love  of  his  society,  had  involved  them.  And  in 
after  days,  older  friends  took  a  like  advantage  of  his  talents  and  his  facility. 
His  Prelections  on  Aristotle,  his  Perspective  Lectures,  and  one  manuscript 
after  another,  disappeared  in  the  custody  of  some  learned  friend,  who  found 
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it  the  easiest  way  to   become  famous,  to  make  the   originalities  of  another 
his  own. 

It  was  his  plan,  in  whatever  he  engaged,  to  prosecute  it  till  he  had 
brought  it  to  a  termination.  As  the  reader  may  remember,  he  speaks  of  it 
as  his  "  imperfection,  not  to  be  able  to  draw  his  thoughts  easily  from  one 
thing  to  another."  Inconsequence  of  this  "imperfection,"  he  soon  com 
pleted  whatever  he  undertook.  The  only  exception  was  an  attempt  which 
he  made  to  learn  Arabic.  He  soon  abandoned  it,  probably  from  an  idea 
that  it  would  not  repay  the  labour  of  acquisition.  The  morning  was  his 
favourite  time  for  study. 

His  executors  were  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Abraham  Hill.  It  was  under  the  careful  revision  of  the  former,  and 
with  a  biographical  preface  by  the  latter,  that  his  Theological  Works  made 
their  appearance  in  1683,  in  three  volumes  folio. 

Concerning  these,  what  can  we  now  say  that  has  not  been  anticipated  by 
the  admiration  of  the  thousands  who  have  read  them  during  the  last  centu 
ry  and  a  half?  In  regard  to  their  best  merit — their  usefulness  as  discourses 
on  religion — there  is  scarcely  exaggeration  in  the  saying  of  their  editor,  that 
"  he  must  either  be  a  perfectly  good  or  a  prodigiously  bad  man,  that  can 
read  them  without  being  the  better  for  them."  The  same  remark  may  be 
extended  to  their  literary  excellence.  He  must  be  singularly  fastidious,  or 
singularly  dull,  who  can  read1  them  without  pleasure ;  and  either  perfect  in 
eloquence,  or  prodigiously  incapable  of  it,  who  can  read  them  without  ad 
vantage. 

In  reading  Barrow's  Sermons  there  is  one  circumstance  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  He  seldom  had  the  advantage  of  addressing  any  of  them 
to  an  assembled  audience.  When  a  subject  appeared  to  him  important,  or 
had  long  occupied  his  thoughts,  or  when  he  expected  that  it  would  be  for 
his  own  advantage  to  turn  upon  it  his  special  attention,  his  plan  was  to  se 
lect  a  text  and  compose  a  sermon.  In  choosing  this  form  he  had  an  ulterior 
view  to  the  benefit  of  others,  but  in  preparing  it,  the  preaching  of  it  was  the 
remote  and  contingent  consideration.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  account  for  many  things,  which  in  a  sermon  immediately  in 
tended  for  the  pulpit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  ;  such  as  the  excessive 
length  of  some,  and  the  portentous  learning  of  others.  Had  Barrow  written 
those  discourses  for  a  congregation  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  with  whom  he  was  holding  week-day  con 
verse  from  house  to  house — so  as  to  measure  their  capacity  and  ascertain 
their  moral  and  spiritual  wants — his  good  sense  would  have  suggested  many 
alterations,  which  would  have  brought  them  nearer  the  form  of  a  popular 
address.  Hill  tells  us,  that  "  had  he  been  a  settled  preacher  he  intended 
them  shorter,  and  he  would  have  trusted  to  his  memory."  Had  he  been 
settled,  their  brevity  would  not  have  been  the  only  alteration.  The  long 
paragraphs  would  have  been  shortened ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  would  have 
been  translated ;  the  scholastic* phrases  would  have  been  omitted  ;  and  Aris- 
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totle  and  Seneca  would  have  been  more  sparingly  quoted.  By  this  process 
their  value  to  the  scholar  and  theologian  might  have  been  lessened ;  but 
they  would  have  become  safer  models  of  pulpit  eloquence.* 

On  the  few  occasions  when  Barrow  did  appear  in  public,  he  seems  to  have 
given  his  written  sermons  in  their  unabridged  dimensions.  His  "  Spital 
Sermon,"  on  "  The  Duty  and  Reward  of  Bounty  to  the  Poor,"  was  delivered 
at  full  length ;  and  we  can  quite  believe  the  assertion,  that  three  hours  and 
a  half  were  spent  in  speaking  it.  When  it  was  finished,  and  he  was  asked 
if  he  was  not  tired,  he  acknowledged  "  that  he  began  to  be  weary  of  stand 
ing  so  long."  We  are  not  told  whether  the  patience  of  the  aldermen  held 
out  to  the  close  of  this  long  infliction ;  but  occasionally  the  endurance  of  his 
auditory  gave  way.  At  one  time,  when  preaching  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  hour  allowed  for  the  sermon  had  expired,  and  a  multitude  of  people  had, 
as  usual,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  interior.  The  servants, 
who  saw  no  prospect  of  a  termination  to  the  service,  and  trembled  for  the 
loss  of  the  customary  gratuities,  at  last  could  refrain  no  longer,  but  "  caused 
the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against  him,  and  would  not  give  over  playing  till 
they  had  blowed  him  doivn." 

There  are  three  great  qualities  which  co-exist  in  Barrow — fertile  inven 
tion,  conclusive  reasoning,  and  energetic  diction.  Some  will  study  and  ad 
mire  him  for  one  of  these  excellencies,  and  others  for  another.  Some  have 
fixed  their  attention  so  exclusively  upon  the  logic,  as  to  deny  the  rhetoric ; 
and  others  have  been  so  amazed  and  carried  away  with  the  fulness 
of  the  diction,  that  they  have  doubted  whether  such  a  fluent  writer 
could  be  a  solid  reasoner.  But  whatever  may  be  refused,  we  know 
of  none  who  has  withheld  from  Barrow  the  praise  of  clear  con 
ception  and  vigorous  originality.  His  ideas  are,  like  his  own  per 
son,  rather  compact  than  colossal,  full  of  a  strenuous  vitality,  stamp 
ed  with  genius,  but  not  finically  attired.  The  argument  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  concern.  At  the  outset,  he  fixes  his  eye  upon  his  proposition, 
and  sets  forward  to  it  with  the  rectileneal  precision  of  a  rigid  mathematician ; 
but  in  his  progress  he  accumulates,  from  either  side  of  his  path,  such  store 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  that  you  fancy  he  has  forgot  his  errand,  and  lost  his 
way — when,  without  fatigue,  and  without  a  deviation,  he  lands  you  at  the 
conclusion.  The  argument  cost  him  labour — the  subsidiary  thoughts  came 
spontaneous. 

His  style  is  often  slovenly,  but  never  feeble.  He  sometimes  uses  an  ex 
pression  obsolete  even  in  his  own  day,  or  which  has  become  vulgar  in  ours — 
but  never  one  which  does  not  fully  convey  his  sense,  and  strengthen  the  sen 
tence  where  it  stands.  His  very  harshness  is  forcible  ;  and  peculiar  as  is 
his  idiom,  its  peculiarity  is  not  felt  as  an  affectation.  It  is  the  natural  product 
of  a  singular  mind  favoured  with  rare  advantages — a  mind  fresh  and  luxuriant 

*  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  Le  Clerc — "  Les  sermons  de  cet  Auteur  sout 
plutot  des  Traitez,  ou  les  Dissertations  exactes,  que  de  simples  Harangues  pour  plaire  a  la 
multitude." — Biblifthetjut  UnweratUe,  tome  iii.  p.  325. 
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in  itself,  and  enriched  from  the  treasures  of  ancient  genius — exercised  and 
strengthened  in  the  change  of  many  climes,  and  in  the  intercourse  of  many 
congenial  souls.  If  there  be  any  affectation  whatever  in  the  style  of  our 
author,  it  is  the  curious  one  alleged  by  Coleridge.  "  Barrow,"  says  that 
subtile  critic,  "  often  debased  his  language  merely  to  evidence  his  loyalty. 
It  was,  indeed,  no  easy  task  for  a  man  of^so  much  genius,  and  such  a  precise 
mathematical  mode  of  thinking,  to  adopt,  even  for  a  moment,  the  slang  of 
L'Estrange  and  Tom  Brown  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  sometimes. 
With  the  exception  of  such  parts,  Barrow  must  be  considered  as  closing  the 
first  great  period  of  the  English  language.  Dryden  began  the  second."*1 

With  a  certain  class  of  persons,  one  circumstance  has  favoured  the  popu 
larity  of  Barrow's  Sermons.  The  peculiar  truths  of  the  gospel  are  not 
brought  into  that  prominence  which  would  have  made  those  discourses 
"  foolishness"  to  many  who  have  taste  to  relish  their  other  excellences,  but 
who  for  the  sake  of  no  literary  excellence  whatever  would  study  a  book  in 
culcating  in  its  simplicity  and  fulness  the  great  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  Barrow  did  not  deny  that  doctrine.  He  occasionally  vindicates  it, 
and  more  frequently  implies  it.  We  trust  that  his  own  soul  was  resting  on 
it.  But  he  had  not  sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with  the  common  case 
of  careless  and  half-awakened  sinners  lofeel,  that  the  only  plan  for  preach 
ing  effectually  to  them,  is  to  "  shut  them  i^p  unto  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus. " 
Had  he  preached  more  frequently,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  of  dealing  with 
his  hearers  more  closely,  he  would  sooner  have  come  to  the  determination 
of  Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  As  it  is,  he  was  not  silent  because  he  was  ashamed. 
He  was  coming  more  and  more  to  glory  in  the  cross  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  this  was  the  subject  of  the  sermon  the  preaching  of  which  occasion 
ed  his  last  sickness,  and  in  preparing  which  for  the  press  he  employed  his 
dying  hand.  In  some  respects,  it  is  the  noblest  specimen  of  sacred  eloquence 
which  has  survived  him ;  and  of  all  that  he  has  written,  the  best  fitted  to 
answer  the  great  end  of  preaching — "  Christ  alone  exalted." 

LETTERS  OF  DR.  BARROW  TO  MR.  JOHN  COLLINS. 

HONOURED  SIR — I  received  the  booke  of  Snellius,  and  that  of  your  own 
composition,  which  you  were  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  and  for  which  I 
thank  you,  though  must  confesse  it  doth  somewhat  surpasse  my  capacity, 
who  have  little  acquainted  my  selfe  with  that  kind  of  practicks,  and  indeed 
hardly  with  any.  That  little  study  I  have  employed  upon  mathematical 
busynesses,  being  never  designed  to  any  other  use  than  the  bare  knowledge 
of  the  general  reasons  of  things,  as  a  scholar,  and  no  farther  ;  so  that  if  you 
propound  any  thing  to  me,  I  pray  please  to  doe  it  in  the  most  general  and 
abstract  termes,  as  neere  the  geometricall  style,  as  you  can ;  otherwise  I 
shall  hardly  understand  the  questions. 

*  Coleridge's  Table-Talk,  rol    ii.  p.  337. 
VOL.  I.  G 
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Concerning  the  bookes  you  mention,  I  have  most  of  them,  particularly 
Hugenius  de  Magnitudine  Circuli,  which  I  would  gladly  have  compared  with 
Snellius,  but  his  Treatise  de  Quadrature.  Circuli,  &c.  I  have  not,  but  would 
gladly  see,  and  have  it  to  my  selfe,  if  procurable  ;  for  I  exceedingly  esteeme 
his  writings  ;  and  if  true  that  he  hath  sett  out  an  Algebra,  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  it,  though  I  kenn  no  Dutch,  and  would  try  what  I  could  divine  out 
of  it. 

I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Renoldinus  at  Florence ;  and  he  was 
then  working  upon  his  Algebra.  We  may  expect  a  collection  of  what  is  in 
former  writers,  but  whether  much  new  I  cannot  tell. 

What  you  speake  concerning  the  Parabolicall  Conoids,  I  doe  not  under 
stand  whether  it  is  by  way  of  inquiry  or  offer.  If  you  aske  me,  I  answer, 
that  I  thinke  I  have  sufficient  reason  to  pronounce,  that  generally  the  pro 
portions  between  segments  made  by  plaines  parallell  to  the  axis,  or  otherwise, 
cannot  geometrically  be  found  out ;  because  they  cutt  all  the  circles  parallell 
to  the  base  in  different  unexplicable  proportions ;  so  that  it  were  but  vaine 
labour  to  endeavour  the  invention  of  them.  However  I  am  now  employed 
in  thoughts  so  different,  that  I  cannot,  well  compose  my  mind  to  thinke  upon 
it.  If  you  remember,  Mersennus  and  Torricellius  doe  mention  a  general 
method  of  finding  the  tangents  of  curve  lines  by  composition  of  motions  ; 
but  doe  not  tell  it  us.  Such  a  one  I  have  some  time  found  out,  and  did 
thinke  to  send  it  to  you,  it  being  only  one  theorem  very  easily  and  simply 
demonstrated ;  but  wanting  leisure  to  dresse  it,  I  will  attend  till  you  call  for 
it,  if  you  thinke  such  a  curiosity  worth  the  regarding. 

Trinity  College ,  September  5,  1664. 

HONOURED  SIR, — Were  I  to  compute  the  portions  of  sphaere  or  sphae- 
roid,  I  should  only  use  these  rules  out  of  Archimedes  ;  -~  or  ~~ ;  rnn  — 
-4-  is  the  portion  of  the  sphaere  (putting  r  for  the  radius,  and  n  for  the 
axis  of  the  portion),  and  ~:  r-^-  ~.  n3  is  the  portion  of  the  sphaeroid, 
putting  r  for  the  latus  rectum,  and  t  for  the  transversum,  and  n  for  the  axis 
of  the  portion. 

Trinity  College,  November  12,  1664. 

HONOURED  SIR. — I  have  received,  and  thanke  you  for  the  Mengolus  ;  I 
shall  not  have  leisure  for  a  while  to  consider  him  seriouly  ;  but  casting  my  eye 
upon  him,  I  doe  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Kersey's  not  having  patience  to  peruse  him ; 
for  I  perceive  he  doth  affect  to  use  abundance  of  new  definitions  and  uncouth 
terms  ;  so  that  one  must,  as  it  were,  learne  new  languages  to  attain  to  his 
meaning,though  it  may  be  only  somewhat  ordinary  is  couched  under  them.  I 
esteeme  this  a  great  fault  in  any  writer  ;  for  much  time  is  spent  and  labour  em 
ployed  to  less  purpose  than  needed,since  there  is  little  in  any  science  but  may 
be  sufficiently  explained  in  the  usual  manner  of  speaking,  as  particularly  Mr. 
Cartes  his  Geometry  doth  plainly  show,  where  so  many  usefull  rules  are 
delivered  without  any  new  words  or  definitions  at  all.  But  I  beginn  to  prate. 
However  be  pleased  to  put  this  booke  upon  my  accompt  seeing  you  can 
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furnish  yourself  with  another  ;  for  I  love  to  have  by  me  divers  bookes,  which 
I  doe  not  much  esteeme  ;  upon  which  score  you  need  not  scruple  at  your 
discretion  to  send  me  any  booke,  that  I  have  not.  I  never  matter  the  point 
of  mony  in  ^this  case,  and  I  shall  take  any  willingly  and  thankfully  from 
you.  Tis  hard  if  there  be  not  one  thing  at  least  to  be  learned  out  of  any 
new  booke  ;  and  that  satisfyes  me  more  than  the  expense  of  a  few  shillings 
can  displease  me. 

Trinity  College,  Nov.  29,  1664, 

HONOURED  SIR, — Alsted's  Admiranda  Mathematica  is  nothing  but  a  very 
short  comprizall  of  the  chief  mathematical  sciences,  containing  small 
systemes  of  arithmetick,  geometry,  astronomy,  geography,  opticks,  musick, 
architecture,  according  to  the  methodicall  or  Ramisticall  way.  It  is  done, 
I  thinke  well  enough,  according  to  the  designe,  but  may  well  be  wanted.  I 
cannot  very  well  describe  to  you  Bartschius  his  Planisphsere.  It  treats  more 
or  lesse  concerning  most  parts  of  astronomy  but  mainly  concerning  the 
fixed  stars  and  their  asterisms,  giving  verball  discriptions,  catalogues  with 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  three  or  four  mapps  or  delineations  of  them  in 
piano.  At  the  end  are  subjoined  ephemerides  of  the  planets  from  the  yeere 
1662  to  1686,  with  some  other  astronomical  tables.  Whether  there  be  any 
thing  extraordinary  in  the  booke,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  have  looked  very  little 
upon  it.  But  if  you  please,  I  will  send  it  you,  that  you  may  informe  your- 
selfe.  Thomae  Albii,  that  is,  in  plain  English,  Mr.  Thomas  White  his 
Chrysaspis  is  a  very  small  tract  pretending  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
but  most  easily  confutable,  as  also  to  prove  the  equality  of  the  spiral  line  to 
the  semi-circumference  of  the  circle,  to  which  it  appertains  ;  both  which  er 
rors  he  hath  recanted  publickly.  Whether  Dibuadius  hath  commented 
upon  the  last  books  of  Euclid,  I  cannot  tell.  Mine  is  only  upon  the  first 
sixe. 

Trinity  College,  March  3,  1665. 

For  your  proposition  concerning  Archimedes  and  Apollonius,  I  cannot  well 
tell  what  to  answer.  I  have  been  offered  by  a  friend  to  be  at  the  charges  of 
printing  them  for  me,  which  would  yield  me,  I  suppose,  a  considerable  ben 
efit,  for  I  thinke  I  could  put  off  many  here.  But  till  I  be  necessitated  by 
some  engagement,  I  shall  hardly  ever  induce  myselfe  to  take  the  pains,  and 
spend  the  time  requisite  for  the  reviewall  of  them ;  although  within  two  or 
three  months  I  thinke  I  could  performe  that.  If  the  stationer  you  mention 
should  make  me  around  offer,  and  propose  faire  conditions,  I  might  perhaps 
be  moved.  Till  such  occasion  I  am  likely  to  supersede.  I  have  been  also 
urged  to  review  that  little  Euclid,  which  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  I  writ  very 
hastily.  I  would  however  gladly  have  it  in  my  disposall ;  and  therefore  would 
know  whether  Mr.  Neeland,  who  printed  it,  his  widow  doe  make  any  ac- 
compt  thereof.  He  gott,  as  I  have  been  told  from  himselfe,  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  by  it ;  and  did  not  keep  conditions  with  me  in  printing  it  so  well 
as  he  did  promise  me,  so  that  I  might  presume  to  right  myselfe  ;  but  I  would 
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not  have  any  controversy,  nor  doe  the  shadow  of  an  injury  to  any.  Where 
fore,  if  you  have  opportunity  of  inquiry,  and  could  informe  me,  whether 
Mr.  Neeland's  relict  would  consent,  that  I  dispose  thereof  at  my  pleasure, 
you  would  favour  me  therein.  Indeed  if  I  should  resolve  about  Archimedes 
or  Apollonius,  I  should  willingly  have  that  booke  goe  along  with  them, 
corrected  and  enlarged,  and  polished  somewhat,  by  reason  of  some  short 
Scholiums  that  might  be  conveniently  interserted  as  lemmatical  and  prepar 
atory  to  their  demonstrations  ;  as  also  I  should  add  Theodisius  his  Sphsericks, 
and  some  other  elementary  things.  But  this  is  spoken  in  way  of  supposi 
tion. 

Trinity  College,  Feb.  1,    1666-7. 

DEARE  SIR. — As  for  Mengolus  I  have  been  onc^  or  twice  looking  into 
him  ;  but  his  language  is  so  uncouth  and  ambiguous,  his  definitions  so  many 
and  so  obscure,  that  I  thinke  it  were  easyer  toward  the  understanding  any 
matter  to  learne  Arabick  than  his  dialect.  So  that,  besides  that  I  doe  very 
much  dislike  such  kind  of  writing,  and  hope  very  little  from  those  that  use 
it,  having  busynesse  enough  which  the  last  yeere  hath  been  encreased  by 
divers  gentlemen  being  committed  to  my  care,  I  can  hardly  allow  leisure, 
and  indeed  have  not  patience  enough  to  search  into  the  depths  of  his  ob- 
scurityes.  I  see  that  he  propounds  many  ordinary  things  involved  in  his 
way  ;  but  what  he  hath  performed  new  I  cannot  guesse. 

WORKS  OF  DR.  ISAAC  BARROW. 

Seventy-seven  Sermons  on  several  occasions. 

Sermons  and  Expositions  on  all  the   Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Decalogue,  &c. 

A  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

A  Discourse  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 

Euclidis  Elementa  translated  into  English. — Euclidis  Data. — Lectiones 
Opticas  xvm. — Lectiones  Geometries. — Archimedis  Opera. — Apollonii 
Conicorum,  Libri.  iv. — Theodosii  Sphserica. — Lectio  de  Sphsera  et  Cylin- 
dro. — Lectiones  Mathematicse. 

Opuscula  Theologica. 

Poemata. 

Orationes. 


SERMONS 


SERMON  I. 

THE    PLEASANTNESS    OF    RELIGION. 

PROV.   iii.   17. — Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

THE  meaning  of  these  words  seems  plain 
and  obvious,  and  to  need  little  explication. 
Her  icays,  that  is,  the  ways  of  Wisdom. 
What  this  Wisdom  is,  I  shall  not  under 
take  accurately  to  describe.  Briefly,  I 
understand  by  it,  an  habitual  skill  or  faculty 
of  judging  aright  about  matters  of  practice, 
and  choosing  according  to  that  right  judg- 
j  ment,  and  conforming  the  actions  to  such 
j  good  choice.  Ways  and  paths  in  Scrip- 
i  ture-dialect  are  the  courses  and  manners 
of  action.  For  doing  there  is  common 
ly  called  walking ;  and  the  methods  of 
j  doing  are  the  ways  in  which  we  walk. 
By  pleasantness  may  be  meant  the  joy 
and  delight  accompanying,  and  by  peace 
the  content  and  satisfaction  ensuing  such 
a  course  of  actions.  So  that,  in  short, 
the  sense  of  these  words  seems  simply  to 
be  this  ;  that  a  course  of  life  directed  by 
wisdom  and  good  judgment  is  delightful 
in  the  practice,  and  brings  content  after 
it.  The  truth  of  which  proposition  it  shall 
be  my  endeavour  at  this  time  to  confirm 
by  divers  reasons,  and  illustrate  by  seve 
ral  instances. 

I.  Then,  Wisdom  of  itself  is  delecta 
ble  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a  reve 
lation  of  truth,  and  a  detection  of  error  to 
us.  It  is  like  light,*  pleasant  to  behold, 
casting  a  sprightly  lustre,  and  diffusing  a 
benign  influence  all  about ;  presenting  a 
goodly  prospect  of  things  to  the  eyes  of 

*  Veritatis  luce  menti  hominis  nihil  dulci- 
as — Cic.  Acad.  2, 
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our  mind  ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due 
shapes,  postures,  magnitudes,  and  col 
ours  ;  quickening  our  spirits  with  a  com 
fortable  warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds 
to  a  cheerful  activity  ;  dispelling  the  dark 
ness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists  of 
doubt,  driving  away  the  spectres  of  delu 
sive  fancy  ;  mitigating  the  cold  of  sullen 
melancholy ;  discovering  obstacles,  se 
curing  progress,  and  making  the  passages 
of  life  clear,  open,  and  pleasant.  We  are 
all  naturally  endowed  with  a  strong  appe 
tite  to  know,  to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ;  and 
with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being  de 
ceived,  and  entangled  in  mistake.  And  as 
success  in  inquiry  after  truth  affords  mat 
ter  of  joy  and  triumph  ;  so  being  conscious 
of  error  and  miscarriage  therein,  is  atten 
ded  with  shame  and  sorrow.  These  de 
sires  Wisdom  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
satisfies,  not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry, 
empty,  fruitless  theories,  upon  mean  and 
vulgar  subjects;  but  by  enriching  our 
minds  with  excellent  and  useful  knowl 
edge,  directed  to  the  noblest  objects  and 
serviceable  to  the  highest  ends.  Nor  in 
its  own  nature  only,  but, 

II.  Much  more  in  its  worthy  conse 
quences  is  Wisdom  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  peaceable  :  in  general,  by  disposing 
us  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all  the  good, 
delight,  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of; 
and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveni 
ences,  mischiefs,  and  infelicities  our  con 
dition  is  subject  to.  For  whatever  good 
from  clear  understanding,  deliberate  ad 
vice,  sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolu 
tion,  dexterous  address,  right  intention, 
and  orderly  proceeding,  doth  naturally 
result,  Wisdom  confers :  whatever  evil 
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blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  un 
wary  credulity,  precipitate  rashness,  un 
steady  purpose,  ill  contrivance,  back 
wardness,  inability,  unwieldiness  and  con 
fusion  of  thought,  beget,  Wisdom  pre 
vents.  From  a  thousand  snares  and 
treacherous  allurements,  from  innumera 
ble  rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from 
exceedingly  many  needless  incumbrances 
and  vexatious  toils  of  fruitless  endeavour, 
she  redeems  and  secures  us.  More  par 
ticularly, 

III.  Wisdom  assures  us  we  take  the 
best  course,  and  proceed  as  we  ought. 
For  by  the  same  means  we  judge  aright, 
and  reflecting  upon  that  judgment  are  as 
sured  we  do  so  :  as  the  same  arguments 
by  which  we  demonstrate  a  theorem  con 
vince  us  we  have  demonstrated  it,  and 
the  same  light  by  which  we  see  an  ob 
ject  makes  us  know  we  see  it.     And  this 
assurance  in  the   progress  of  the  action 
exceedingly  pleases,  and  in  the  sequel  of 
it  infinitely  contents  us.     He  that  judges 
amiss,  not  perceiving  clearly  the  rectitude 
of  his  process,  proceeds  usually  with  a 
dubious  solicitude  ;  and  at  length,  discov 
ering  his  error,  condemns  his  own  choice, 
and  receives  no  other  satisfaction  but  of 
repentance.     Like  a  traveller,  who,  be 
ing  uncertain   whether  he   goes  in  the 
right  way,  wanders  in  continual  perplex 
ity,  till  he  be  informed,  and  then  too  late, 
understanding  his  mistake,  with  regret 
seeks  to  recover  himself  into  it.     But  he 
that  knows  his  way,  and  is  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  true  one,  makes  on  merrily  and 
carelessly,  not  doubting  he  shall  in  good 
time  arrive  to  his  designed  journey's  end. 
Two    troublesome    mischiefs    therefore 
Wisdom  frees  us  from,  the  company  of 
anxious  doubt  in  our  actions,  and  the  con 
sequence    of  bitter  repentance  :  for  no 
man  can   doubt  of  what  he  is  sure,  nor 
repent  of  what  he  knows  good. 

IV.  Wisdom   begets   in  us  a  hope  of 
success  in  our  actions,  and  is  usually  at 
tended  therewith.      Now,  what  is  more 
delicious  than  hope  ?  what  more  satisfac 
tory  than  success  ?    That  is  like  the  pur 
suit  of  a  flying  enemy,  this  like  gather 
ing  the  spoil ;  that  like  viewing  the  ripe 
corn,  this  like  the  joy  of  harvest   itself. 
And  he  that  aims  at  a  good  end,  and 
knows  he  uses  proper  means  to  attain  it, 
why  should  he  despair  of  success,  since 
effects  naturally  follow  their  causes,  and 


the  Divine  Providence  is  wont  to  afford 
its  concourse  to  such  proceedings  ?  Be 
side  that  such  well-grounded  hope  con 
firms  resolution,  and  quickens  activity, 
which  mainly  conduce  to  the  prosperous 
issue  of  designs.  Farther, 

V.  Wisdom  prevents  discouragement 
from  the  possibility  of  ill  success,  yea, 
and  makes  disappointment  itself  tolera 
ble.  For  if  either  the  foresight  of  a  pos 
sible  miscarriage  should  discourage  us 
from  adventuring  on  action,  or  inculpa- 
ble  frustration  were  intolerable,  we  should 
with  no  heart  apply  ourselves  to  any 
thing  ;  there  being  no  designs  in  this 
world,  though  founded  upon  the  most 
sound  advice,  and  prosecuted  by  the  most 
diligent  endeavour,  which  may  not  be  de 
feated,  as  depending  upon  divers  causes 
above  our  power,  and  circumstances  be 
yond  our  prospect.  The  inconstant  opin 
ions,  uncertain  resolutions,  mutable  affec 
tions,  and  fallacious  pretences  of  men, 
upon  which  the  accomplishment  of  most 
projects  rely,  may  easily  deceive  and  dis 
appoint  us.  The  imperceptible  course  of 
nature  exerting  itself  in  sudden  tempests, 
diseases,  and  unlucky  casualties,  may 
surprise  us,  and  give  an  end  to  our  busi 
nesses  and  lives  together.  However, 
the  irresistible  poAver  of  the  Divine  Prov 
idence,  guided  by  the  unsearchable  coun 
sel  of  his  will,  we  can  never  be  assured 
that  it  will  not  interpose,  and  hinder  the 
effects  of  our  endeavours.  Yet  notwith 
standing,  when  we  act  prudently,  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  disheartened  ;  be 
cause,  having  good  intentions,  and  using 
fit  means,  and  having  done  our  best,  as 
no  deserved  blame,  so  no  considerable 
damage  can  arrive  to  us  :  and  though  we 
find  Almighty  God  hath  crossed  us,  yet 
we  are  sure  he  is  not  displeased  with  us. 
Which  consideration,  wherewith  Wis 
dom  furnishes  us,  will  make  the  worst 
success  not  only  tolerable,  but  comforta 
ble  to  us.  For  hence  we  have  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  All-wise  Goodness  reserves 
a  better  reward  for  us,  and  will  some 
time  recompense  not  only  the  good  pur 
poses  we  unhappily  pursued,  but  also  the 
unexpected  disappointment  we  patiently 
endured  ; — and  that  however  we  shall  be 
no  losers  in  the  end.  Which  discourse 
is  mainly  fortified  by  considering  how 
the  best  and  wisest  attempts  have  often 
miscarried.  We  see  Moses,  authorized 
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by  God's  command,  directed  by  his  coun 
sel,  and  conducted  by  his  hand,  intended 
to  bring  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Ca 
naan  ;  yet  by  the  unreasonable  incredulity 
and  stubborn  perverseness  of  that  people 
he  had  his  purpose  frustrated.  The  holy 
prophets  afterward  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  contain  the  same  people  within  compass 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  and 
to  reduce  them  from  their  idolatrous  and 
wicked  courses  ;  yet  without  correspond 
ent  effect.  Our  Saviour,  by  the  example 
of  his  holy  life,  continual  instruction, 
and  vehement  exhortations,  assayed  to 
procure  a  belief  of  and  submission  to 
his  most  excellent  doctrine  ;  yet  how  few 
believed  his  report,  and  complied  with  his 
discipline  !  Yea,  Almighty  God  himself 
often  complains,  how  in  a  manner  his  de 
signs  were  defeated,  his  desires  thwarted, 
his  offers  refused,  his  counsels  rejected, 
his  expectations  deceived.  Wherefore, 
(saith  he  concerning  his  vineyard),  when 
I  looked  it  should  bring  forth  grapes, 
brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?a  And 
again,  /  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the 
day  to  a  rebellious  peopled  And  again, 
/  have  even  sent  unto  you  all  my  prophets, 
daily  rising  up  early,  and  sending  them  : 
yet  they  harkened  not  unto  me.c  Where 
fore  there  is  no  good  cause  we  should 
be  disheartened,  or  vexed,  when  success 
is  wanting  to  well-advised  purposes.  It 
is  foolish  and  ill-grounded  intentions,  and 
practices  unwarrantable  by  good  reason, 
that  makes  the  undertakers  solicitous  of 
success,  and  being  defeated,  leave  them 
disconsolate.  Yea  farther, 

VI.  Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles, 
griefs,  and  pains  incident  to  life,  whether 
casual  adversities,  or  natural  afflictions, 
easy  and  supportable  ;  by  rightly  valuing 
the  importance,  and  moderating  the  in- 
;  fluence  of  them.  It  suffers  not  busy  fancy 

I  to  alter  the  nature,  amplify  the  degree,  or 
extend  the  duration  of  them,  by  represent 
ing  them  more  sad,  heavy,  and  remediless 
than  they  truly  are.  It  allows  them  no 
force  beyond  what  naturally  and  necessa 
rily  they  have,  nor  contributes  nourish 
ment  to  their  increase.  It  keeps  them  at 
a  due  distance,  not  permitting  them  to  en 
croach  upon  the  soul,  or  to  propagate  their 
influence  beyond  their  proper  sphere.  It 
will  not  let  external  mischances,  as  pov- 

a  Isa.  v.  4.       b  Isa.  Ixv.  2.     c  Jer.  vii.25,26. 


erty  and  disgrace,  to  produce  an  inward 
sense  which  is  beyond  their  natural  effi 
cacy  :  nor  corporeal  affections  of  sickness 
and  pain  to  disturb  the  mind,  with  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  The  region  of 
these  malignant  distempers  being  at  most 
but  the  habit  of  the  body,  wisdom  by  ef 
fectual  antidotes  repels  them  from  the 
heart,  and  inward  parts  of  the  soul.  If 
anything,  sin,  and  our  unworthy  miscar 
riages  toward  God,  should  vex  and  dis 
compose  us :  yet  this  trouble,  Wisdom, 
by  representing  the  divine  goodness,  and 
his  tender  mercies  in  our  ever-blessed 
Redeemer,  doth  perfectly  allay.  And  as 
for  all  other  adversities,  it  abates  their  nox 
ious  power,  by  showing  us  they  are  ei 
ther  merely  imaginary,  or  veiy  short  and 
temporary ;  that  they  admit  of  remedy, 
or  at  most  do  not  exclude  comfort,  not 
wholly  hindering  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  nor  extinguishing  its  joys  ;  that  they 
may  have  a  profitable  use,  and  pleasant 
end ;  and,  however,  neither  imply  bad 
conscience,  nor  induce  obligation  to  pun 
ishment.  For, 

VII.  Wisdom  hath  always  a  good  con 
science  attending  it,  that  purest  delight 
and  richest  cordial  of  the  soul ;  that  bra 
zen  wall,  and  impregnable  fortress  against 
both  external  assaults,  and  internal  com 
motions  ;  that  continual  feast,  whereon 
the  mind,  destitute  of  all  other  repast, 
with  a  never  languishing  appetite,  may 
entertain  itself ;  that  faithful  witness,  and 
impartial  judge,  whoever  accuses,  always 
acquitting  the  innocent  soul ;  that  certain 
friend,  in  no  strait  failing,  in  no  adversity 
deserting ;  that  sure  refuge  in  all  storms 
of  fortune,  and  persecutions  of  disgrace  ; 
which,  as  Solomon  here  notes,  renders  a 
man's  sleep  sweet,  and  undisturbed  with 
fearful  phantasms,  his  heart  light,  and  his 
steps  secure  ;  and,  if  anything,  can  make 
the  stoical  paradox  good,  and  cause  the 
wise  man  to  smile  in  extremity  of  tor 
ment  ;  arming  his  mind  with  an  invinci 
ble  courage,  and  infusing  a  due  confi 
dence  into  it,  whereby  he  bears  up  cheer 
fully  against  malicious  reproach,  undaun 
tedly  sustains  adversity,  and  triumphs 
over  bad  fortune.  And  this  invaluable 
treasure  the  wise  man  is  only  capable  of 
possessing ;  who  certainly  knows,  and 
heartily  approves  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  proceeds  ;  whereas  the  fool,  building 
his  choice  upon  blind  chance,  or  violent 
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passion,  or  giddy  fancy,  or  uncertain  ex 
ample,  not  upon  the  steady  warrant  of 
good  reason,  cannot  avoid  being  perplexed 
with  suspicion  of  mistake,  and  so  neces 
sarily  is  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  a 
good  conscience. 

VIII.  Wisdom   confers  a  facility,  ex 
pert  readiness,  and  dexterity  in   action ; 
which  is  a  very  pleasant  and  commodious 
quality,  and  exceedingly  sweetens  activ 
ity.     To  do  things  with  difficulty,  strug 
gling,  and   immoderate   contention,   dis 
heartens  a  man,  quells  his  courage,  blunts 
the  edge  of  his   resolution,  renders  him 
sluggish  and  averse  from  business,  though 
apprehended   never  so  necessary,  and  of 
great  moment.     These  obstructions  wis 
dom  removes,    facilitating  operations  by 
directing  the  intention  to  ends  possible  and 
attainable,  by  suggesting  fit  means  and 
instruments  to  work   by,    by    contriving 
right  methods  and  courses   of  process; 
the  mind  by  it  being   stored  with  variety 
of  good  principles,  sure  rules,  and  happy 
expedients,  reposed  in  the  memory,   and 
ready  upon  all  occasions  to  be  produced, 
and  employed  in  practice. 

IX.  Wisdom  begets  a  sound,  healthful, 
and  harmonious  complexion  of  the  soul, 
disposing  us  with  judgment  to  distinguish, 
and  with  pleasure  to  relish  savoury  and 
wholesome  things,  but  to  nauseate  and  re 
ject  such  as  are  ingrateful  and  noxious  to 
us  ;  thereby  capacifying  us  to  enjoy  plea 
santly  and  innocently  all  those  good  things 
the  divine  Goodness  hath  provided  for  and 
consigned  to  us ;  whence  to  the  soul  pro 
ceeds  all  that  comfort,  joy,  and  vigour, 
which  results   to  the   body  from  a  good 
constitution  and  perfect  health. 

X.  Wisdom  acquaints  us  with  ourselves, 
our    own   temper   and  constitution,  our 
propensions  and  passions,  our  habitudes 
and  capacities  ;  a  thing  not  only  of  migh 
ty  advantage,  but  of  infinite  pleasure  and 
content  to  us.    No  man  in  the  world  less 
knows  a  fool  than   himself;  nay,   he   is 
more  than  ignorant,  for  he  constantly  errs 
in  the  point,   taking  himself  for,  and  de 
meaning   himself  as   toward   another,  a 
better,  a  wiser,  and  abler  man  than  he  is. 
He  hath  wonderful  conceits  of  his  own 
qualities    and    faculties ;  he  affects  com 
mendations  incompetent  to  him  ;  he  soars 
at  employment   surpassing   his  ability  to 
manage.     No   comedy  can  represent  a 
mistake  more  odd  and  ridiculous  than 


his :  for  he  wanders,  and  stares,  and 
hunts  after,  but  never  can  find  nor  dis 
cern  himself;  but  always  encounters 
with  a  false  shadow  instead  thereof, 
which  he  passionately  hugs  and  admires. 
But  a  wise  man,  by  constant  observation, 
and  impartial  reflection  upon  himself, 
grows  very  familiar  with  himself:  he  per 
ceives  his  own  inclinations,  which,  if  bad, 
he  strives  to  alter  and  correct ;  if  good, 
he  cherishes  and  corroborates  them  :  he 
apprehends  the  matters  he  is  fitting  for, 
and  capable  to  manage,  neither  too  mean 
and  unworthy  of  him,  nor  too  high  and 
difficult  for  him  ;  and  those  applying  his 
care  to,  he  transacts  easily,  cheerfully, 
and  successfully.  So  being  neither  puf 
fed  up  with  vain  and  overweening  opin 
ion,  nor  dejected  with  heartless  diffidence 
of  himself;  neither  admiring,  nor  despis 
ing  ;  neither  irksomely  hating,  nor  fond 
ly  loving  himself;  he  continues  in  good 
humour,  maintains  a  sure  friendship  and 
fair  correspondence  with  himself,  and  re 
joices  in  the  retirement  and  private  con 
versation  with  his  own  thoughts  :  whence 
flows  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  unex- 
pressible. 

XI.  Wisdom  procures  and  preserves 
a  constant  favour  and  fair  respect  of  men, 
purchases  a  good  name,  and  upholds  rep 
utation  in  the  world  :  which  things  are 
naturally  desirable,  commodious  for  life, 
encouragements  to  good,  and  preventive 
of  many  inconveniences.  The  composed 
frame  of  mind,  uniform  and  comely  de 
meanour,  compliant  and  innoffensive  con 
versation,  fair  and  punctual  dealing,  con 
siderate  motions,  and  dexterous  address 
es  of  wise  men,  naturally  beget  esteem 
and  affection  in  those  that  observe  them. 
Neither  than  these  things  is  there  any 
thing  more  commendable  to  human  re 
gard.  As  symmetry  and  harmony  to 
the  animal  senses,  so  delectable  is  an 
even  temper  of  soul  and  orderly  tenour 
of  actions  to  rational  apprehensions. 
Folly  is  freakish  and  humorous,  imperti 
nent  and  obstreperous,  inconstant  and 
inconsistent,  peevish  and  exccptious  ;  and 
consequently  fastidious  to  society,  and 
productive  of  aversation  and  disrespect. 
But  the  wise  man  is  stable  in  his  ways, 
consonant  to  himself,  suiting  his  actions 
to  his  words,  and  those  to  his  principles, 
and  all  to  the  rule  of  right  reason  ;  so  that 
you  may  know  where  to  find  him,  and 
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how  to  deal  with  him,  and  may  easily 
please  him,  which  makes  his  acquaint 
ance  acceptable,  and  his  person  valuable: 
beside  that  real  worth  of  itself  commands 
respect,  and  extorts  veneration  from  men, 
and  usually  prosperity  waits  upon  his 
well  advised  attempts,  which  exceedingly 
adorn  and  advance  the  credit  of  the  un 
dertaker:  however,  if  he  fail  sometime, 
his  usual  deportment  salves  his  repute, 
and  easily  makes  it  credible  it  was  no 
fault  of  his,  but  of  his  fortune.  If  a  fool 
prosper,  the  honour  is  attributed  to  pro 
pitious  chance  ;  if  he  miscarry,  to  his  own 
ill  management :  but  the  entire  glory  of 
happy  undertakings  crowns  the  head  of 
Wisdom ;  while  the  disgrace  of  unlucky 
events  falls  otherwhere.  His  light,  like 
that  of  the  sun,  cannot  totally  be  eclipsed ; 
it  may  be  dimmed,  but  never  extinguish 
ed,  and  always  maintains  a  day,  though 
overclouded  with  misfortune.  Who 
less  esteems  the  famous  African  captain 
for  being  overthrown  in  that  last  fatal 
battle,  wherein  he  is  said  to  have  shown 
the  best  skill,  and  yet  endured  the  worst 
of  success  ?  Who  contemns  Cato,  and 
other  the  grave  citizens  of  Rome,  for  em 
bracing  the  just,  but  improsperous  cause 
of  the  commonwealth  ?  A  wise  man's 
|  circumstances  may  vary  and  fluctuate 
i  like  the  floods  about  a  rock ;  but  he  per- 
j  sists  unmoveably  the  same,  and  his  rep- 
•  utation  unshaken :  for  he  can  always 
j  render  a  good  account  of  his  actions,  and 
i  by  reasonable  apology  elude  the  assaults 
of  reproach. 

XII.  Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine, 
compare,  and  rightly  to  value  the  objects 
that  court  our  affections,  and  challenge  our 
care ;  and  thereby  regulates  our  passions, 
and  moderates  our  endeavours,  which 
begets  a  pleasant  serenity  and  peace 
able  tranquillity  of  mind.  For  when,  being 
deluded  with  false  shows,  and  relying  up 
on  ill-grounded  presumptions,  we  highly 
esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly 
pursue  things  of  little  worth  in  themselves, 
or  concernment  to  us,  as  we  unhandsomely 
prostitute  our  affections,  and  prodigally 
mis-spend  our  time,  and  vainly  loose  our 
labour  ;  so  the  event  not  answering  our  ex 
pectation,  our  minds  thereby  are  confound 
ed,  disturbed,  and  distempered.  But 
when,  guided  by  right  reason,  we  con 
ceive  great  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are 
enamoured  with,  and  vigorously  strive  to 


attain  things  of  excellent  worth,  and 
weighty  consequence  ;  the  conscience 
of  having  well  placed  our  affections,  and 
well  employed  our  pains,  and  the  expe 
rience  of  fruits  corresponding  to  our 
hopes,  ravishes  our  mind  with  unexpres- 
sible  content.  And  so  it  is  :  present  ap 
pearance  and  vulgar  conceit  ordinarily 
impose  upon  our  fancies,  disguising  things 
with  a  deceitful  varnish,  and  representing 
those  that  are  vainest  with  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  whilst  the  noblest  objects, 
being  of  a  more  subtle  and  spiritual  na 
ture,  like  fairest  jewels  enclosed  in  a 
homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of  gross 
sense,  and  pass  undiscerned  by  us.  But 
the  light  of  Wisdom,  as  it  unmasks  spe 
cious  imposture,  and  bereaves  it  of  its 
false  colours ;  so  it  penetrates  into  the 
retirements  of  true  excellency,  and  re 
veals  its  genuine  lustre.  For  example, 
corporeal  pleasure,  which  so  powerfully 
allures  and  enchants  us,  Wisdom  declares 
that  it  is  but  a  present,  momentary,  and 
transient  satisfaction  of  brutish  sense, 
dimming  the  light,  sullying  the  beauty, 
impairing  the  vigour,  and  restraining  the 
activity  of  the  mind ;  diverting  from  bet 
ter  operations,  and  indisposing  it  to  enjoy 
purer  delights ;  leaving  no  comfortable 
relish  or  gladsome  memory  behind  it,  but 
often  followed  with  bitterness,  regret,  and 
disgrace.  That  the  profit  the  world  so 
greedily  gapes  after  is  but  a  possession  of 
trifles,  not  valuable  in  themselves,  nor 
rendering  the  masters  of  them  so ;  acci 
dentally  obtained,  and  promiscuously  en 
joyed  by  all  sorts,  but  commonly  by  the 
worst  of  men;  difficultly  acquired,  and 
easily  lost ;  however,  to  be  used  but  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  then  to  be  resign 
ed  into  uncertain  hands.  That  the  honour 
men  so  dote  upon  is  ordinarily  but  the 
difference  of  a  few  petty  circumstan 
ces,  a  peculiar  name  or  title,  a  deter 
minate  place,  a  distinguishing  ensign ; 
things  of  only  imaginary  excellence, 
derived  from  chance,  and  conferring 
no  advantage,  except  from  some  little 
influence  they  have  upon  the  arbitrary 
opinion  and  fickle  humour  of  the  peo 
ple  ;  complacence  in  which  is  vain, 
and  reliance  upon  it  dangerous.  That 
power  and  dominion,  which  men  so  im 
patiently  struggle  for,  are  but  necessary 
evils  introduced  to  restrain  the  bad  tem 
pers  of  men  ;  most  evil  to  them  that  en- 
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joy  them ;  requiring  tedious  attendance, 
distracting  care,  and  vexatious  toil ;  at 
tended  with  frequent  disappointment,  op 
probrious  censure,  and  dangerous  envy  ; 
having  such  real  burdens,  and  slavish  en 
cumbrances,  sweetened  only  by  superfi 
cial  pomps,  strained  obsequiousness,  some 
petty  privileges  and  exemptions  scarce 
worth  the  mentioning.  That  wit  and 
parts,  of  which  men  make  such  ostenta 
tion,  are  but  natural  endowments,  com 
mendable  only  in  order  to  use,  apt  to  en 
gender  pride  and  vanity,  and  hugely  dan 
gerous  if  abused  or  misemployed.  What 
should  I  mention  beauty,  that  fading  toy  ; 
or  bodily  strength  and  activity,  qualities 
so  palpably  inconsiderable  ?  Upon  these, 
and  such  like  flattering  objects,  so  adored 
by  vulgar  opinion,  wisdom  exercising  se 
vere  and  impartial  judgment,  and  per 
ceiving  in  them  no  intrinsic  excellence, 
no  solid  content  springing  from  them,  no 
perfection  thence  accruing  to  the  mind,  no 
high  reward  allotted  to  them,  no  security 
to  the  future  condition,  or  other  durable 
advantages  proceeding  from  them  ;  it  con 
cludes  they  deserve  not  any  high  opinion 
of  the  mind,  nor  any  vehement  passion 
of  the  soul,  nor  any  laborious  care  to  be 
employed  on  them,  and  moderates  our  af 
fections  toward  them :  it  frees  us  from 
anxious  desire  of  them  ;  from  being  trans 
ported  with  excessive  joy  in  the  acqusition 
of  them  ;  from  being  overwhelmed  with 
disconsolate  sorrow  at  the  missing  of 
them,  or  parting  with  them  ;  from  repin 
ing  and  envying  at  those  who  have  better 
success  than  ourselves  in  the  procuring 
them ;  from  immoderate  toil  in  getting, 
and  care  in  preserving  them  :  and  so  de 
livering  us  from  all  these  unquiet  anxie 
ties  of  thought,  tumultuous  perturbations 
of  passion,  and  tedious  vexations  of  body, 
it  maintains  our  minds  in  a  cheerful  calm, 
quiet  indifferency,  and  comfortable  liber 
ty.  On  the  other  side,  things  of  real 
worth  and  high  concernment,  that  pro 
duce  great  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and 
are  mainly  conducible  to  our  happiness, 
such  as  are  a  right  understanding  and 
strong  sense  of  our  obligations  to  Almigh 
ty  God,  and  relations  to  men,  a  sound  tem 
per  and  complexion  of  mind,  a  virtuous 
disposition,  a  capacity  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  our  places,  a  due  qualification 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  other  world  ; 
these  and  such  like  things,  by  discovering 


their  nature,  and  the  effects  resulting 
from  them,  it  engages  us  highly  to  esteem, 
ardently  to  affect,  and  industriously  to 
pursue  ;  so  preventing  the  inconveniences 
that  follow  the  want  of  them,  and  convey 
ing  the  benefits  arising  from  the  posses 
sion  of  them. 

XIII.  Wisdom  distinguishes  the  cir 
cumstances,  limits  the  measures,  deter 
mines  the  modes,  appoints  the  fit  seasons 
of  action  ;  so  preserving  decorum  and  or 
der,  the  parent  of  peace,  and  preventing 
confusion,  the  mother  of  iniquity,  strife, 
and  disquiet.  It  is  in  the  business  of  hu 
man  life  as  in  a  building ;  a  due  propor 
tion  of  bigness,  a  fit  situation  of  place,  a 
correspondency  of  shape,  and  suitable 
ness  of  colour,  is  to  be  observed  between 
the  parts  thereof :  a  defect  in  any  of  which 
requisites,  though  the  materials  hap  to  be 
choice  and  excellent,  makes  the  whole 
fabric  deformed  and  ugly  to  judicious  ap 
prehension.  The  best  actions,  if  they 
swell,  and  exceed  their  due  measure,  if 
they  be  unskilfully  misplaced,  if  in  un 
couth  manner  performed,  they  lose  their 
quality,  and  turn  both  to  the  disgrace  and 
disadvantage  of  life.  It  is  commendable 
to  pray ;  but  they  that  would  always  be 
performing  that  duty,  by  their  absurd  de 
votion  procured  to  themselves  the  title  of 
heretics  :  and  they  that  will  stand  pray 
ing  in  places  of  public  concourse,  de 
served  our  Saviour's  reprehensions  ;  and 
those  men  who,  against  the  custom  and 
ordinary  use,  would  needs  pray  with 
their  faces  covered,  you  know  St.  Paul 
insinuates  of  them,  that  they  were  fond 
and  contentious  persons.  Friendly  ad 
monition  is  very  laudable,  and  of  rare 
use  ;  but  being  upon  all  occasions  immo 
derately  used,  or  in  public  society  so  as 
to  encroach  upon  modesty,  or  endamage 
reputation  ;  or  when  the  person  admon 
ished  is  otherwise  employed,  and  attent 
upon  his  business  ;  or  being  delivered  in 
an  imperiously  insulting  way,  or  in  harsh 
and  opprobrious  language ;  it  becomes 
unsavoury  and  odious,  and  both  in  show 
and  effect  resembles  a  fro  ward,  malicious 
exceptiousness.  It  were  infinite  to  com 
pute  in  how  many  instances  want  of  due 
order,  measure,  and  manner,  do  spoil 
and  incommodate  action.  It  is  wisdom 
that  applies  remedy  to  these  mischiefs. 
Things  must  be  compared  to,  and  arbi 
trated  by,  her  standard,  or  else  they  will 
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contain  something  of  monstrous  enormi 
ty  ;  either  strutting  in  unwieldly  bulk,  or 
sinking  in  defective  scantness.  If  she 
do  not  fashion  and  model  circumstances, 
they  will  sit  ugly  on  the  things  that  wear 
them  ;  if  she  do  not  temper  the  colours, 
and  describe  the  lineaments,  the  draught 
of  practice  will  be  but  rude  and  imper 
fect,  and  little  resemble  the  true  patterns 
of  duty  :  but  if  she  interpose,  and  per 
form  her  part,  all  things  will  appear  con 
formable,  neat,  and  delicate. 

XIV.  Wisdom  discovers  our  relations, 
duties,  and  concernments,  in  respect  of 
men,  with  the  natural  grounds  of  them ; 
thereby  both  qualifying  and  inclining  us 
to  the  discharge  of  them :  whence  ex 
ceeding  convenience,  pleasure,  and  con 
tent  ensues.  By  it  we  understand  we 
are  parts  and  members  of  the  great  body, 
the  universe  ;  and  are  therefore  concern 
ed  in  the  good  management  of  it,  and 
are  thereby  obliged  to  procure  its  order 
and  peace,  and  by  no  irregular  undertak 
ing  to  disturb  or  discompose  it ;  which 
makes  us  honest  and  peaceable  men : 
that  we  proceed  from  the  same  primi 
tive  stock,  are  children  of  the  same  fath 
er,  and  partake  of  the  same  blood  with 
all  men ;  are  endowed  with  like  faculties 
of  mind,  passions  of  soul,  shape  of  body, 
and  sense  of  things :  that  we  have  equally 
implanted  in  our  original  constitution,  in 
clinations  to  love,  pity,  gratitude,  socia- 
bleness,  quiet,  joy,  reputation :  that  we 
have  an  indispensable  need  and  impatient 
desire  of  company,  assistance,  comfort, 
and  relief;  that  therefore  it  is  according 
to  the  design  of  nature,  and  agreeable  to 
reason,  that  to  those,  to  whom  our  natu 
ral  condition  by  so  many  bands  of  cog 
nation,  similitude,  and  mutual  necessitude, 
hath  knit  and  conjoined  us,  we  should 
bear  a  kind  respect  and  tender  affection ; 
should  cheerfully  concur  in  undergoing 
the  common  burdens ;  should  heartily 
wish  and  industriously  promote  their  good, 
assist  them  in  accomplishing  their  rea 
sonable  desires,  thankfully  requite  the 
courtesies  received  from  them,  congratu 
late  and  rejoice  with  them  in  their  pros 
perity,  comfort  them  in  their  distresses, 
and,  as  we  are  able,  relieve  them ;  how 
ever,  tenderly  compassionate  their  disap 
pointments,  miseries,  and  sorrows.  Thi 
renders  us  kind  and  courteous  neighbours, 
sweet  and  grateful  companions.  It  rep 


resents  unto  us  the  dreadful  effects  and  in 
supportable  mischiefs  arising  from  breach 
of  faith,  contravening  the  obligations  of 
solemn  pacts,  infringing  public  laws,  de 
viating  from  the  received  rules  of  equity, 
violating  promises,  and  interrupting  good 
correspondence  among  men  ;  by  which 
considerations  it  engages  us  to  be  good 
citizens,  obedient  subjects,  just  dealers, 
and  faithful  friends.  It  minds  us  of  the 
blindness,  impotence,  and  levity,  the 
proneness  to  mistake,  and  misbehaviour 
that  human  nature  necessarily  is  subject 
to;  deserving  rather  our  commiseration, 
than  anger  or  hatred  ;  which  prompts  us 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  our  brethren,  to 
be  gentle  in  censure,  to  be  insensible  of 
petty  affronts,  to  pardon  injuries,  to  be 
patient,  exorable,  and  reconcilable  to  those 
that  give  us  greatest  cause  of  offence. 
It  teaches  us,  the  good  may,  but  the  evil 
of  our  neighbour  can  in  no  wise  advan 
tage  us  ;  that  from  the  suffering  of  any 
man,  simply  considered,  no  benefit  can 
accrue,  nor  natural  satisfaction  arise  to 
us ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  vain,  base, 
brutish,  and  unreasonable  thing,  for  any 
cause  whatsoever,  to  desire  or  delight  in 
the  grief,  pain,  or  misery  of  our  neigh 
bour,  to  hate  or  envy  him,  or  insult  over 
him,  or  devise  mischief  to  him,  or  prose 
cute  revenge  upon  him  ;  which  makes  us 
civil,  noble,  and  placable  enemies,  or 
rather  no  enemies  at  all.  So  that  Wis 
dom  is  in  effect  the  genuine  parent  of  all 
moral  and  political  virtue,  justice,  and 
honesty  ;  as  Solomon  says  in  her  person, 
/  lead  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of  judgment.1* 
And  how  sweet  these  are  in  the  practice, 
how  comfortable  in  the  consequences, 
the  testimony  of  continual  experience,  and 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  wise  men 
sufficiently  declare.  But  farther, 

XV.  The  principal  advantage  of  Wis 
dom  is,  its  acquainting  us  with  the  nature 
and  reason  of  true  religion,  and  affording 
convictive  arguments  to  persuade  to  the 
practice  of  it ;  which  is  accompanied 
with  the  purest  delight,  and  attended  with 
the  most  solid  content  imaginable.  I  say, 
the  nature  of  religion,  wherein  it  con 
sists,  and  what  it  requires  ;  the  mistake 
of  which  produceth  daily  so  many  mis 
chiefs  and  inconveniences  in  the  world, 
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and  exposes  so  good  a  name  to  so  much 
reproach.  It  showeth  it  consisteth  not 
in  fair  professions  and  glorious  pretences 
but  in  real  practice  ;  not  in  a  pertinacious 
adherence  to  any  sect  or  party,  but  in  a 
sincere  love  of  goodness,  and  dislike  of 
naughtiness,  wherever  discovering  itself; 
not  in  vain  ostentations  and  flourishes  of 
outward  performance,  but  in  an  inward 
good  complexion  of  mind,  exerting  itself 
in  works  of  true  devotion  and  charity  ; 
not  in  a  nice  orthodoxy,  or  politic  sub 
jection  of  our  judgments  to  the  peremp 
tory  dictates  of  men,  but  in  a  sincere 
love  of  truth,  in  a  hearty  approbation  of, 
and  compliance  with,  the  doctrines  fun 
damentally  good,  and  necessary  to  be 
believed  ;  not  in  harsh  censuring  and  vir 
ulently  inveighing  against  others,  but  in 
careful  amending  our  own  ways ;  not 
in  a  peevish  crossness  and  obstinate  re 
pugnancy  to  received  laws  and  customs, 
but  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  submission 
to  the  express  laws  of  God,  and  lawful 
commands  of  man  :  not  in  a  furious  zeal 
for  or  against  trivial  circumstances,  but 
in  a  conscionable  practising  the  substan 
tial  parts  of  religion ;  not  in  a  frequent 
talking  or  contentious  disputing  about  it, 
but  in  a  ready  observance  of  the  unques 
tionable  rules  and  prescripts  of  it :  in  a 
word,  that  religion  consists  in  nothing 
else  but  doing  what  becomes  our  relation 
to  God,  in  a  conformity  or  similitude  to 
his  nature,  and  in  a  willing  obedience  to 
his  holy  will  :  to  which  by  potent  incen 
tives  it  allures  and  persuades  us  ;  by  rep 
resenting  to  us  his  transcendently  glori 
ous  attributes,  conspicuously  displayed  in 
the  frame,  order,  and  government  of  the 
world :  that  wonderful  Power,  which 
erected  this  great  and  goodly  fabric  ;  that 
incomprehensible  Wisdom,  which  pre 
serves  it  in  a  constant  harmony  ;  that 
immense  Goodness,  which  hath  so  care 
fully  provided  for  the  various  necessities, 
delights,  and  comforts  of  its  innumerable 
inhabitants.  I  say,  by  representing  those 
infinitely  glorious  perfections,  it  engages 
us  with  highest  respect  to  esteem,  rever 
ence,  and  honour  him.  Also,  by  mind 
ing  us  of  our  manifold  obligations  to  him, 
our  receiving  being,  life,  reason,  sense, 
all  the  faculties,  powers,  excellencies, 
privileges,  and  commodities  of  our  na 
tures  from  him  ;  of  his  tender  care  and 
loving  providence  continually  supporting 


and  protecting  us ;  of  his  liberal  benefi 
cence,  patient  indulgence,  and  earnest 
desire   of  our   good   and   happiness,  by 
manifold  expressions  evidently  manifest 
ed  toward  us  ;  it  inflames  us  with  ardent 
love,  and  obliges  us  to  officious  gratitude 
toward   him.      Also,   by   declaring   the 
necessary  and  irreconcilable  contrariety 
of  his  nature  to  all  impurity  and  perverse- 
ness,  his  peerless  majesty,  his  irresistible 
power,  and  his  all-seeing  knowledge,  it 
begets  an  awful  dread  and  a  devout  fear 
of  him.     By  discovering  him,  from  his 
infinite  benignity,  willing,  and  from  his 
unlimited  power,  only  able  to  supply  our 
needs,  relieve  us  in  distresses,  protect  us 
from  dangers,  and  confer  any  valuable  be 
nefit  upon  us,  it  engenders  faith,  and  en 
courages  us  to  rely  upon  him.     By  reveal 
ing  to  us  his  super-eminent  sovereignty, 
uncontrolable  dominion,  and  unquestiona 
ble  authority  over  us  ;  together  with  the 
admirable  excellency,  wisdom,  and  equity 
of  his  laws,  so  just  and  reasonable   in 
themselves,  so  suitable  to  our  nature,  so 
conducible  to  our  good,  so  easy  and  prac 
ticable,   so    sweet  and  comfortable  ;    it 
powerfully   inclines,    and    by   a    gentle 
force,  as  it  were,  constrains  us  to  obedi 
ence.     By  such  efficacious  inducements, 
Wisdom  urges  us  to  all  duties  of  religion, 
and  withal  surely  directs  us  (as  I  before 
said)  wherein  it  consists  ;  teaching  us  to 
have  right  and  worthy  apprehensions  of 
the  divine  nature,  to  which  our  devotion, 
if  true  and  good,  must  be  suited  and  con 
formed  :  and  so  it  frees  us,  as  from  irre- 
ligion   and  profane  neglect  of  God,  so 
from  fond  superstitions,  the  sources  of  so 
much  evil  to  mankind.     For  he  that  wise 
ly  hath  considered  the  Wisdom,  good 
ness,  and  poAver  of  God,  cannot  imagine 
God  can  with  a  regardless  eye  overlook 
his  presumptuous  contempts  of  his  laws, 
or  endure  him  to  proceed  in  an  outra 
geous  defiance  of  Heaven,  to  continue 
hurting   himself,   or  injuring  his  neigh 
bour  ;  nor  can  admit  unreasonable  terrors,  • 
or  entertain  suspicious  conceits  of  God, 
as  of  an  imperious  master,  or  implacable 
tyrant  over  him,  exacting  impossible  per 
formances  from,  or  delighting  in  the  fatal 
miseries  of  his  creatures ;  nor  can  sup 
pose  him  pleased  with  hypocritical  shows, 
and  greatly  taken  with  superficial  court 
ships  of  ceremonious  address  ;  or  that  he 
can  in  anywise  favour  our  fiery  zeals, 
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fierce  passions,  or  unjust  partialities  about 
matter  of  opinion  and  ceremony  ;  or  can 
do  otherwise  than  detest  all  factious, 
harsh,  uncharitable,  and  revengeful  pro 
ceedings,  of  what  nature,  or  upon  what 
ground  soever  ;  or  that  he  can  be  so  in 
consistent  with  himself,  as  to  approve 
anything  but  what  is  like  himself,  that  is, 
righteousness,  sincerity,  and  beneficence. 
Lastly,  Wisdom  attracts  the  favor  of 
God,  purchaseth  a  glorious  reward,  and 
secureth  perpetual  felicity  to  us.  For 
God  loreth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth 
with  wisdom.  And,  Glorious  is  the  fruit 
of  good  labours  ;  and  the  root  of  wisdom 
shall  never  fall  away.6  And,  Happy,  is 
the  man  that  Jindeth  wisdom ;  And,  Who 
so  Jindeth  her,  Jindeth  life,  and  shall  ob 
tain  favour  of  the  LordJ  These  are 
the  words  of  wise  Solomon,  in  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  and  in  the  Proverbs.  God 
loveth  her,  as  most  agreeable  to  his  na 
ture  ;  as  resembling  him  ;  as  an  offspring, 
beam,  and  elHux  of  that  Wisdom  which 
founded  the  earth,  and  established  the 
heavens  ;  as  that  which  begetteth  honour, 
love,  and  obedience  to  his  commands, 
and  truly  glorifies  him  ;  and  as  that  which 
promotes  the  good  of  his  creatures,  which 
he  earnestly  desires.  And  the  paths  she 
|  leads  in  are  such  as  directly  tend  to  the 
promised  inheritance  of  joy  and  bliss. 

Thus  have  I  simply  and  plainly  pre- 
1  sented  you  with  part  of  what  my  medi- 
1  tation  suggested  upon  this  subject :  it  re- 
j:  mains  that  we  endeavour  to  obtain  this 
excellent    endowment   of  soul,    by    the 
i  faithful  exercise  of  our  reason,   careful 
observation  of  things,  diligent    study  of 
he  divine  law,  watchful  reflection  upon 
ourselves,  virtuous  and  religious  practice  ; 
iut  especially,  by   imploring  the  divine 
nfluence,  the  original  spring  of  light,  and 
fountain  of  all  true  knowledge,  following 
St.  James's  advice  :  If  any  man  lack  wis 
dom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  who  giveth 
freely.     Therefore,  O  everlasting    Wis 
dom,   the    Maker,   Redeemer,  and    Go 
vernor  of  all  things,  let  some  comfortable 
beams  from  thy  great  body  of  heavenly 
light  descend  upon  us,  to  illuminate  our 
dark  minds,  and  quicken  our  dead  hearts  ; 
to  inflame  us  with  ardent  love  unto  thee, 
and  to  direct  our  steps  in  obedience  to 
thy  laws,  through  the  gloomy  shades  of 

e  Wis.  vii.  28 ;  iii.  15.   f  Prov.  iii.  13 ;  viii,  35. 
VOL.  I.  2 


this  world,  into  that  region  of  eternal  light 
and  bliss,  where  thou  reignest  in  perfect 
glory  and  majesty,  one  God  ever  blessed, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 


SERMON  II. 

THE    PROFITABLENESS    OF    GODLINESS. 

1  TIM.  iv.  8. — but  godliness  is  projitable 
for  all  things. 

How  generally  men,  with  most  unani 
mous  consent,  are  devoted  to  profit,  as  to 
the  immediate  scope  of  their  designs  and 
aim  of  their  doings,  if  with  the  slightest 
attention  we  view  what  is  acted  upon  this 
theatre  of  human  affairs,  we  cannot  but 
discern.  All  that  we  see  men  so  very 
serious  and  industrious  about,  which  we 
call  business  ;  that  which  they  trudge  for 
in  the  streets,  which  they  work  or  wait 
for  in  the  shops,  which  they  meet  and 
crowd  for  at  the  exchange,  which  they  sue 
for  in  the  hall,  and  solicit  for  at  the  court, 
which  they  plough  and  dig  for,  which  they 
march  and  fight  for  in  the  field,  which 
they  travel  for  at  land,  and  sail  for  (among 
rocks  and  storms)  upon  the  sea,  which 
they  plod  for  in  the  closet,  and  dispute  for 
in  the  schools*  (yea,  may  we  not  add, 
which  they  frequently  pray  for  and  preach 
for  in  the  church  ? )  what  is  it  but  profit  ?" 
Is  it  not  this  apparently,  for  which  men 
so  eagerly  contest  and  quarrel,  so  bitterly 
envy  and  emulate,  so  fiercely  clamour 
and  inveigh,  so  cunningly  supplant  and 
undermine  one  another  ;  which  stuffeth 
their  hearts  with  mutual  hatred  and  spite, 
which  tippeth  their  tongues  with  slander 
and  reproach,  which  often  embrueth  their 
hands  with  blood  and  slaughter  ;  for  which 
they  expose  their  lives  and  limbs  to  dan 
ger,  for  which  they  undergo  grievous  toils 
and  drudgeries,  for  which  they  distract 
their  mind  with  cares,  and  pierce  their 
heart,  with  sorrows  ;  to  which  they  sacri 
fice  their  present  ease  and  content ;  yea, 
to  which  commonly  they  prostitute  their 
honour  and  conscience  ?  This,  if  you 
mark  it,  is  the  great  mistress,  which  is  with 
so  passionate  rivality  every  where  wooed 
arid  courted  ;  this  is  the  common  mark, 
which  all  eyes  aim,  and  all  endeavours 
strike  at ;  this  the  hire  which  men  de- 

*   $£?,  Iff  dtfoXcb  aa  piya  IvvaoBov  navrayov — 
Aristoph.  Plut.  "  Prov.  xiv.  123. 
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mand  for  all  their  pains,  the  prize  they 
hope  for  all  their  combats,  the  harvest 
they  seek  from  all  the  year's  assiduous 
labour.  This  is  the  bait,  by  which  you 
may  inveigle  most  men  any  whither  ;  and 
the  most  certain  sign,  by  which  you  may 
prognosticate  what  any  man  will  do  :  for 
mark  where  his  profit  is,  there  will  he 
be.  This  some  professedly  and  with  open 
face,  others  slyly  and  under  thin  veils  of 
pretence  ;  (under  guise  of  friendship,  of 
love  to  public  good,  of  loyalty,  of  religious 
zeal)  ;  some  directly  and  in  a  plain  track, 
others  obliquely  and  by  subtile  trains ; 
some  by  sordid  and  base  means,  others  in 
ways  more  cleanly  and  plausible  ;  some 
gravely  and  modestly,  others  wildly  and 
furiously  ;  all  (very  few  excepted)  in  one 
manner  or  another,  do  clearly  in  most  of 
their  proceedings  level  and  drive  at.* 

This  practice,  then,  being  so  general, 
and  seeing  that  men  are  reasonable  crea 
tures,  that  it  is  so  cannot  surely  proceed 
from  mere  brutishness,  or  dotage  ;  there 
must  be  some  fair  colour  or  semblance  of 
reason,  which  draweth  men  into,  and  car- 
rieth  them  forward  in  this  way.  The 
reason  indeed  is  obvious  and  evident 
enough  ;  the  very  name  of  profit  impli- 
eth  it,  signifying  that  which  is  useful,  or 
conducible  to  purposes  really  or  seeming 
ly  good.  The  gain  of  money,  or  of  some 
what  equivalent  thereto,  is  therefore  spe 
cially  termed  profit,because  it  readily  sup- 
plieth  necessity,  furnisheth  convenience, 
feedeth  pleasure,  satisfieth  fancy  and  cu 
riosity,  promoteth  ease  and  liberty,  sup- 
porteth  honour  and  dignity,  procurcth 
power,  dependencies,  and  friendships, 
rendereth  a  man  somebody  considerable 
in  the  world  ;  in  fine,  enableth  to  do 
good,  or  to  perform  works  of  beneficence 
and  charity.  Profit  is  therefore  so  much 
affected  and  pursued,  because  it  is,  or 
doth  seem,  apt  to  procure  or  promote 
some  good  desirable  to  us. 

If,  therefore,  a  project  should  be  pro 
posed  to  us,  very  feasible  and  probable  to 
succeed,  in  pursuance  whereof  assuredly 
we  might  obtain  great  profit ;  methinks, 
in  consistence  with  ourselves,  and  con- 


*  Prima  fere  voia,  et  cunctis  notissima  tem- 
ptb*, 

Divitia?  ut  crescant,  tec.  Juv.  Sat.  x. 

Omnes  ad  affectum  atqueappetitum  utilitatis 
suae  naturae  ipsius  masisterio  atque  impulsione 
ducuntur. — Salv.  ad  Eccl.  Cath.  2. 


formably  to  our  usual  manner  of  acting, 
we  should  be  very  ready  to  embrace  and 
execute  it.  Such  a  project  it  is,  which, 
in  my  text,  by  a  very  trusty  voucher  and 
skilful  judge  of  such  things,  and  one  who 
had  himself  fully  experimented  it,  is  pro 
posed  ;  which  in  itself  is  very  practicable, 
so  that  any  of  us  may,  if  we  have  a  mind 
to  it,  and  will  be  at  the  pains,  throughly 
compass  and  carry  it  on :  which  will  ex 
ceedingly  turn  to  account,  and  bring  in 
gains  unto  us  unspeakably  vast ;  in  com 
parison  whereto  all  other  designs,  which 
men  with  so  much  care  and  toil  do  pursue, 
are  very  unprofitable  or  detrimental,  yield 
ing  but  shadows  of  profit,  or  bringing 
real  damage  to  us. 

It  is  briefly  this,  to  be  religious  or  pious  ; 
that  is,  in  our  minds  steadfastly  to  believe 
on  God  (such  as  nature  in  some  measure, 
and  revelation  more  clearly,  declareth 
him)  ;  in  our  hearts  earnestly  to  love  and 
reverence  him,  through  all  our  practice 
sincerely  and  diligently  to  observe  his 
laws.  This  is  it  which  St.  Paul  afiirmeth 
to  be  profitable  for  all  things,  and  which 
it  is  my  intent,  by  God's  help,  to  recom 
mend  unto  you  as  such ;  demonstrating 
it  really  to  be  so,  by  representing  some 
of  those  numberless  benefits  and  advan 
tages  which  accrue  from  it,  extending  to 
all  conditions  and  capacities  of  men,  to 
all  states,  all  seasons,  and  in  effect  to  all 
affairs  of  life. 

It  hath  been  ever  a  main  obstruction  to 
the  practice  of  piety,  that  it  hath  been 
taken  for  no  friend,  or  rather  for  an  ene 
my,  to  profit ;  as  both  unprofitable  and 
prejudicial  to  its  followers :  and  many 
semblances  there  are  countenancing  that 
opinion.  For  religion  seemeth  to  smother 
or  to  slacken  the  industry  and  alacrity  of 
men  in  following  profit,  many  ways  :  by 
charging  them  to  be  content  with  a  little, 
and  careful  for  nothing ;  by  diverting 
their  affections  and  cares  from  worldly 
affairs  to  matters  of  another  nature,  place,,* 
and  time  ;  prescribing  in  the  first  placed 
to  seek  things  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  fu 
ture  ;  by  disparaging  all  secular  wealth, 
as  a  thing,  in  comparison  to  virtue  and 
spiritual  goods,  very  mean  and  inconsid 
erable  ;  by  checking  greedy  desires  and 
aspiring  thoughts  after  it  ;  by  debarring 
the  most  ready  ways  of  getting  it  (vio 
lence,  exaction,  fraud,  and  flattery) ;  yea, 
straitening  the  best  ways,  eager  care,  and 
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diligence  ;  by  commending  strict  justice  in 
all  cases,  and  always  taking  part  with  con 
science  when  it  clasheth  with  interest; 
by  paring  away  the  largest  uses  of  wealth, 
in  the  prohibition  of  its  free  enjoyment  to 
pride  or  pleasure  ;  by  enjoining  liberal 
communication  thereof  in  ways  of  chari 
ty  and  mercy  ;  by  engaging  men  to  ex 
pose  their  goods  sometimes  to  imminent 
hazard,  sometimes  to  certain  loss  ;  oblig 
ing  them  to  forsake  all  things,  and  to  em 
brace  poverty  for  its  sake. 

It  favoureth  this  conceit,  to  observe, 
that  often  bad  men  by  impious  courses 
do  appear  to  thrive  and  prosper;  while 
good  men  seem  for  their  goodness  to  suf 
fer,  or  to  be  no  wise  visibly  better  for  it, 
enduring  much  hardship  and  distress. 

It  furthereth  the  prejudice,  that  some 
persons,  void  of  true  piety,  or  imperfect 
ly  good,  (some  dabblers  in  religion),  do 
not,  from  their  lame,  slight,  and  superfi 
cial  performances,  feel  satisfactory  re 
turns,  such  as  they  did  presume  to  find  ; 
and  thence,  to  the  defamation  of  piety, 
are  apt  to  say,  with  those  men  in  the 
prophet,  It  is  vain  to  serve  God  ;  and 
u'htit  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  or 
dinance,  and  that  we  have  icalked  mourn 
fully  It-  lure  the  Lord  of  hosts  ?b  Yea, 
that  sometimes  very  pious  men,  being 
out  of  humour,  and  somewhat  discom 
posed  by  the  urgent  pressures  of  afflic 
tion,  the  disappointments  and  crosses  in 
cident  to  all  men  here  in  this  region  of 
trouble,  are  apt  to  complain  and  express 
themselves  dissatisfied,  saying  with  Job, 
It  profiteth  a  man  nothing  that  he  should 
delight  /liuwlj'  irifh  God.  What  advan 
tage  will  it  be  unto  me,  and  what  profit 
shall  I  have,  if  I  be  cleansed  from  my 
I  sin  ?c  or  with  David,  Verily  I  have  cleans- 
;  ed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my 
,  hands  in  innocency  :  for  all  the  day  long 
I  lutre  been  plagued,  and  chastened  every 
morning.^ 

To  these  considerations,  disadvanta 
geous  in  this  respect  to  piety,  may  be 
added,  that  the  constant  and  certain  prof 
its  emerging  from  it  (although  incompar 
ably  more  substantial,  and  to  the  mind 
more  sensible  than  any  other)  are  not 
yet  so  gross  and  palpable,  that  men,  who 
from  bein  immersed  in  earth  and  flesh 


b  Mai.  iii.  14.  c  Job  xxxiv.  9  ;  xxxv.  3. 

dPs.  lxxiii.;13,  14. 


are  blind  in  error,  dull  of  apprehension, 
vain  and  inconsiderate  in  their  judgments, 
tainted  and  vitiated  in  their  palates,  can 
discern  their  worth,  or  relish  their  sweet 
ness.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  follow 
the  judgment  and  pi-actice  of  those  in  Job, 
wJio  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us  ;  for 
we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 
What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should 
serve  him  !?  and  what  projit  should  we 
have,  if  we  pray  unto  him  fe 

For  voiding  which  prejudices,  and  the 
recommendation  of  St.  Paul's  project,  I 
shall,  as  I  said,  propose  some  of  those  in 
numerable  advantages,  by  considering 
which  the  immense  profitableness  of  piety 
will  appear.  And  first,  I  shall  mention 
those  considerations  which  more  plainly 
do  import  universality  ;  then  shall  touch 
some  benefits  thereof,  seeming  more  par 
ticular,  yet  in  effect  vastly  large,  and  of  a 
very  diffusive  influence. 

I.  First,  then,  we  may  consider,  that 
piety  is  exceeding  useful  for  all  sorts  of 
men,  in  all  capacities,  all  states,  all  rela 
tions  ;  fitting  and  disposing  them  to  man 
age  all  their  respective  concernments,  to 
discharge  all  their  peculiar  duties,  in  a 
proper,  just,  arid  decent  manner. 

It  rendereth  all  superiors  equal  and  mod 
erate  in  their  administrations  ;  mild,  cour 
teous,  and  affable  in  their  converse ;  be 
nign  and  condescensive  in  all  their  de 
meanour  toward  their  inferiors/ 

Correspondently  it  disposeth  inferiors 
to  be  sincere  and  faithful,  modest,  loving, 
respectful,  diligent,  apt  willingly  to  yield 
due  subjection  and  serviced 

It  inclineth  princes  to  be  just,  gentle, 
benign,  careful  for  their  subjects'  good, 
apt  to  administer  justice  uprightly,  to  pro 
tect  right,  to  encourage  virtue,  to  check 
wickedness.'1 

Answerably  it  rendereth  subjects' loyal, 
submissive,  obedient,  quiet,  and  peacea 
ble,  ready  to  yield  due  honour,  to  pay  the 
tributes  and  bear  the  burdens  imposed,  to 
discharge  all  duties,  and  observe  all  laws 
prescribed  by  their  governors,  conscion- 
ably,  patiently,  cheerfully,  without  reluct- 
ancy,  grudging,  or  murmuring.1 

It  maketh  parents  loving,  gentle,  prov 
ident  for  their  children's  good  education, 

c  Job  xxi.  14,  15.         CEph.  vi.  9 ;  Col.  iv.  1. 
e  Eph.  vi.  5.          h  Col.  iii.  22  ;  1  Pet.  11. 18. 
'Rom.  xiii.    1;  Tit.  iii.  1';    1  Pet.  ii.'13;  1 
Pet.  iv.  9  ;  Phil.  ii.  14. 
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and  comfortable  subsistence  ;  children, 
again,  dutiful,  respectful,  grateful,  apt  to 
requite  their  parents.* 

Husbands  from  it  become  affectionate 
and  compliant  to  their  wives  ;  wives  sub 
missive  and  obedient  to  their  husbands.1 

It  dispose th  friends  to  be  friends  indeed, 
full  of  cordial  affection  and  good- will,  en 
tirely  faithful,  firmly  constant,  industri 
ously  careful,  and  active  in  performing 
all  good  offices  mutually.  . 

It  engageth  men  to  be  diligent  in  their 
calling,  faithful  to  their  trust,  contented 
and  peaceable  in  their  station,  and  there 
by  serviceable  to  public  good. 

It  rendereth  all  men  just  and  punctual 
in  their  dealing,  orderly  and  quiet  in  their 
behaviour,  courteous  and  complaisant  in 
their  conversation,  friendly  and  charitable 
upon  all  occasions,  apt  to  assist,  to  re 
lieve,  to  comfort  one  another."1 

It  tieth  all  relations  more  fastly  and 
strongly,  assureth  and  augmenteth  all  en 
dearments,  enforceth  and  establisheth  all 
obligations  by  the  firm  bands  of  con 
science  ;  set  aside  which,  no  engagement 
can  hold  sure  against  temptations  of  in 
terest  or  pleasure.  Much  difference  there 
is  between  performing  these  duties  out  of 
natural  temper,  fear  of  punishment,  hope 
of  temporal  reward,  selfish  design,  re 
gard  to  credit,  or  other  the  like  princi 
ples,  and  the  discharging  them  out  of  re 
ligious  conscience  :  this  alone  will  keep 
men  tight,  uniform,  resolute,  and  stable  ; 
whereas  all  other  principles  are  loose  and 
slippery,  will  soon  be  shaken  and  falter. 

In  consequence,  to  those  practices 
springing  from  it,  piety  removeth  oppres 
sion,  violence,  faction,  disorders,  and 
murmurings,  out  of  the  state  ;  schisms 
and  scandals  out  of  the  church ;  pride 
and  hautiness,  sloth  and  luxury,  detrac 
tion  and  sycophantry,  out  of  the  court ; 
corruption  and  partiality  out  of  judica 
tures  ;  clamours  and  tumults  out  of  the 
street ;  brawlings,  grudges,  and  jealous 
ies,  out  of  families  ;  extortion  and  cozen 
age  out  of  trade ;  strifes,  emulations, 
slanderous  backbitings,  bitter  and  foul 
language,  out  of  conversation :  in  all 

k  Eph.  vi.  4  ;  Col.  Hi.  21 ;  1  Tim.  v.  8 ;  Eph. 
vi.  1  ;  Col.  iii.  20. 

1  Eph.  v.  25  ;  Col.  iii.  19  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7 ;  Eph. 
V.  22  ;  Col.  iii.  18  ;  Tit.  ii.  5  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  5. 

m  Gal.  vi.  2.  10  ;  Phil.  iv.  8  ;  1  Thes.  iii.  12; 
2  Cor.  ix.  13. 


places,  in  all  societies,  it  produceth,  it  ad- 
vanceth,  it  establisheth,  order,  peace, 
safety,  prosperity,  all  that  is  good,  all  that 
is  lovely  or  handsome,  all  that  is  conve 
nient  or  pleasant  for  human  society  and 
common  life.  It  is  that  which,  as  the 
Wise  Man  saith,  exalteth  a  nation  ;  it  is 
that  which  establisheth  a  throne.n 

It  is  indeed  the  best  prop  and  guard 
that  can  be  of  government,  and  of  the 
commonweal :  for  it  settleth  the  body  pol 
itic  in  a  sound  constitution  of  health ;  it 
firmly  cementeth  the  parts  thereof;  it 
putteth  all  things  into  a  right  order  and 
steady  course.  It  procureth  mutual  re 
spect  and  affection  between  governors 
and  subjects,  whence  ariseth  safety,  ease, 
and  pleasure  to  both.  It  rendereth  men 
truly  good  (that  is,  just  and  honest,  sober 
and  considerate,  modest  and  peaceable,) 
and  thence  apt,  without  any  constraint  or 
stir,  to  yield  every  one  their  due  ;  not  af 
fected  to  needless  change,  not  disposed  to 
raise  any  disturbance.  It  putteth  men  in 
good  humour,  and  keepeth  them  in  it ; 
whence  things  pass  smoothly  and  pleas 
antly.  It  cherisheth  worth,  and  encour- 
ageth  industry ;  whence  virtue  flourish- 
eth,  and  wealth  is  increased ;  whence  the 
occasions  and  means  of  disorder  are  stop 
ped,  the  pretences  for  sedition  and  fac 
tion  are  cut  off.  In  fine,  it  certainly  pro 
cureth  the  benediction  of  God,  the  source 
of  all  welfare  and  prosperity ;  whence, 
When  it  goetli  well  with  the  righteous,  the 
city  rejoiceth  ;  and,  When  the  righteous 
are  in  authority,  the  people  rejoice,0  saith 
the  great  politician  Solomon. 

It  is  therefore  the  concernment  of  all 
men,  who,  as  the  Psalmist  speaketh,  de 
sire  to  live  well,  and  would  fain  see  good 
days  ;P  it  is  the  special  interest  of  great 
persons,  (of  the  magistracy,  the  nobility, 
the  gentry,  of  all  persons  that  have  any 
considerable  interest  in  the  world)  who 
would  safely  and  sweetly  enjoy  their  dig 
nity,  power,  or  wealth,  by  all  means  to 
protect  and  promote  piety,  as  the  best  in 
strument  of  their  security,  and  undisturb 
edly  enjoying  the  accommodations  of  their 
state.  'Tis  in  all  respects  their  best  wis 
dom  and  policy  ;  that  which  will  as  well 
preserve  their  outward  state  here,  as  satis- 

n  Prov.  xiv.  34  ;  xvi.  12  ;  xx.  28  :  xxix.  14  j 
viii.  15  ;  xxix.  8. 
0  Prov.  xi.  10 ;  xxix.  2. 
P  Psal.  xxxiv.  12 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  10. 
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fy  their  consciences  within,  and  save  their 
souls  hereafter.  All  the  Machiavelian  arts 
and  tricks,  all  the  sleights  and  fetches  of 
worldly  craft,  do  signify  nothing  in  com 
parison  to  this  one  plain  and  easy  way  of 
securing  and  furthering  their  interests. 

If,  then,  it  be  a  gross  absurdity  to  de 
sire  the  fruits,  and  not  to  take  care  of  the 
root,  not  to  cultivate  the  stock,  whence 
they  sprout ;  if  every  prince  gladly  would 
have  his  subjects  loyal  and  obedient,  every 
master  would  have  his  servants  honest, 
diligent,  and  observant,  every  parent 
would  have  his  children  officious  and 
grateful,  every  man  would  have  his  friend 
faithful  and  kind,  every  one  would  have 
those  just  and  sincere,  with  whom  he  doth 
negociate  or  converse  ;  if  any  one  would 
choose  to  be  related  to  such,  and  would 
esteem  their  relation  a  happiness ;  then 
consequently  should  every  man  in  reason 
strive  to  further  piety,  from  whence  alone 
those  good  dispositions  and  practices  do 
proceed. 

II.  Piety  doth  fit  a  man  for  all  condi 
tions,  qualifying  him  to  pass  through  them 
all  with  the  best  advantage,  wisely,  cheer 
fully,  and  safely ;  so  as  to  incur  no  con 
siderable  harm  or  detriment  by  them. 

Is  a  man  prosperous,  high,  or  wealthy 
in  condition  ?  Piety  guardeth   him   from 
all  the  mischiefs  incident  to  that  state,  and 
disposeth  him  to  enjoy  the   best    advan 
tages  thereof.  It  keepeth  him  from  being 
swelled  and  puffed  up  with  vain  conceit, 
from  being  transported  with  fond  compla 
cence    or   confidence  therein ;    minding 
him,  that  it  is  purely  the  gift  of  God  ;  that 
it  absolutely  dependeth  on  his  disposal,  so 
that  it  may  soon  be  taken  from  him  ;  and 
(that  he  cannot  otherwise  than  by  humili- 
ity,  by  gratitude,  by  the  good  use  of  it, 
be  secure  to  retain  it ;  minding  him  also, 
that  he  shall  assuredly  be  forced  to  render 
a  strict  account  concerning  the  good  man 
agement  thereof.     It  preserveth  him  from 
being  perverted  or  corrupted  with  the 
temptations  to  which  that  condition  is  most 
liable  ;  from  luxury,  from  sloth,  from  stu 
pidity,  from  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  of 
himself;  maintaining  among  the  floods  of 
plenty  a  sober  and  steady  mind.     It  fenc- 
eth  him  from  insolence,  and  fastuous  con 
tempt  of  others  ;  rendereth  him  civil,  con- 
descensive,  kind,  and  helpful  to  those  who 
are  in  a  meaner  state.     It  instructeth  and 
inciteth  him  to  apply  his  wealth  and  pow 


;r  to  the  best  uses,  to  the  service  of  God, 
o  the  benefit  of  his  neighbour,  for  his 
own  best  reputation,  and  most  solid  com- 
brt.  It  is  the  right  ballast  of  prosperity, 
he  only  antidote  for  all  the  inconvenien- 
;es  of  wealth  ;  that  which  secureth,sweet- 
;neth,  and  sanctifieth  all  other  goods : 
without  it,  all  apparent  goods  are  very 
noxious,  or  extremely  dangerous ;  riches, 
)ower,  honour,  ease,  pleasure,  are  so 
many  poisons,  or  so  many  snares,  with 
out  it.  Again,  is  a  man  poor  and  low  in 
he  world  ?  Piety  doth  improve  and  sweet- 
m  even  that  state  :  it  keepeth  his  spirits 
up  above  dejection,  desperation,  and  dis- 
consolateness ;  it  freeth  him  from  all 
grievous  solicitude  and  anxiety  ;  showing 
bind,  that  although  he  seemeth  to  have 
little,  yet  he  may  be  assured  to  want  noth 
ing,  he  having  a  certain  succour  and  nev- 
r-failing  supply  from  God's  good  provi 
dence  ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  present 
traitness  of  his  condition,  or  scantness  of 
outward  things,  he  hath  a  title  to  goods 
infinitely  more  precious  and  more  consid 
erable.  A  pious  man  cannot  but  appre 
hend  himself  like  the  child  of  a  most 
wealthy,  kind,  and  careful  father,  who, 
although  he  hath  yet  nothing  in  his  own 
possession,  or  passing  under  his  name, 
yet  is  assured  that  he  can  never  come 
into  any  want  of  what  is  needful  to  him  : 
the  Lord  of  all  things  (who  hath  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  at  his  disposal,  who 
is  infinitely  tender  of  his  children's  good, 
who  doth  incessantly  watch  over  them) 
being  his  gracious  Father,  how  can  he 
fear  to  be  left  destitute,  or  not  to  be  com 
petently  provided  for,  as  is  truly  best  for 
him  ? 

This  is  the  difference  between  a  pious 
and  an  impious  man.  Is  the  pious  man 
in  need  ?  he  hath  then  an  invisible  refuge 
to  fly  to,  an  invisible  store  to  furnish  him  ; 
he  hath  somewhat  beyond  all  present 
things  to  hope  in,  to  comfort  himself  with  : 
whereas  the  impious  person  hath  nothing 
beside  present  appearances  to  support  or 
solace  himself  by ;  the  which  failing, 
down  he  sinketh  into  dejection  and  des 
pair.  Is  the  good  man  in  affliction  ?  he 
knoweth  that  it  cometh  not  on  him  with 
out  God's  wise  appointment,  nor  without 
good  intention  toward  him,  for  probation, 
exercise,  and  improvement  of  his  virtues, 
or  for  wholesome  correction  of  his  bad 
dispositions ;  that  it  is  only  physic  and 
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discipline  to  him,  which  shall  have  a  com 
fortable  issue  ;  that  it  shall  last  no  longer 
than  it  is  expedient  for  him  that  it  should  : 
wherefore  he  patiently  submitteth  to  it, 
and  undergoeth  it  cheerfully,  with  the 
same  mind  wherewith  a  patient  swallow- 
eth  down  an  unsavoury  potion,  which  he 
presumeth  will  conduce  to  his  health.* 
Never,  indeed,  hath  any  man  enjoyed 
more  real  content,  or  hath  been  more 
truly  satisfied,  than  good  men  have  been 
in  a  seeming  depth  of  adversity.  What 
men  ever  upon  earth  have  been  more 
sorely  afflicted,  have  underwent  greater 
losses,  disgraces,  labours,  troubles,  dis 
tresses  in  any  kind,  than  did  the  holy 
Apostles  ?  Yet  did  they  most  heartily  re 
joice,  exult,  and  triumph  in  them  all.t 
Such  a  wondrous  virtue  hath  piety  to 
change  all  things  into  matter  of  consola 
tion  and  joy.  No  condition  in  effect  can 
be  evil  or  sad  to  a  pious  man  :  his  very 
sorrows  are  pleasant,  his  infirmities  are 
wholesome,  his  wants  enrich  him,  his  dis 
graces  adorn  him,  his  burdens  ease  him  ; 
his  duties  are  privileges,  his  falls  are  the 
grounds  of  advancement,  his  very  sins  (as 
breeding  contrition,  humility,  circumspec 
tion,  and  vigilance)  do  better  and  profit 
him  :  whereas  impiety  doth  spoil  every 
condition,  doth  corrupt  and  embase  all 
good  things,  doth  embitter  all  the  conve 
niences  and  comforts  of  life. 

III.  Piety  doth  virtually  comprise  with 
in  it  all  other  profits,  serving  all  the 
designs  of  them  all  :  whatever  kind  of 
desirable  good  we  can  hope  to  find  from 
any  other  profit,  we  may  be  assured  to 
enjoy  from  it. 

He  that  hath  it  is  ipso  facto  vastly  rich, 
is  entitled  to  immense  treasures  of  most 
precious  wealth  ;  in  comparison  whereto, 
all  the  gold  and  all  the  jewels  in  the  world 
are  mere  baubles.  He  hath  interest  in 
God,  and  can  call  him  his,  who  is  the  all, 
and  in  regard  to  whom  all  things  existent 
are  less  than  nothing.  The  infinite  power 

*  Scimus  amicos  Dei  ab  amantissimo,  mise 
ricord  issi mo  Patre  Deo  mala  ista  poenalia  reci- 
pere,  non  ut  poenam  seu  vindictam  iracundise, 
sed  magis  ut  correctiones  et  medicamenta  stul- 
titise,  et  adjuraenta  virtutis,  ut  malleationes 
sive  fabricationes,  et  tunsiones,  sive  ablutiones, 
et  candidationes. — Guil.  Par.  de  Sacram. 

"f  'l^KCivov(  jtlv  yap  iircKov<fti^cv  //  ^api  rfjf  /"Jp- 
TDpi'aj,  <ra!  f/  i\nif  TWV  iir<7yytA/ui'<Ji>,  <cai  fi  Trpoj  rdv 
Xpiordi/  dyavn,  KOI  rd  itvtvpcL  rd  jrarpurdv. — Euseb. 

v.   1.  Mart.  Lugd. 


and  wisdom  of  God  belong  to  him,  to  be 
ever,  upon  all  fit  occasions,  employed  for 
his  benefit.  All  the  inestimable  treasures 
of  heaven  (a  place  infinitely  more  rich 
than  the  Indies)  are  his,  after  this  moment 
of  life,  to  have  and  to  hold  for  ever  :  so 
that  great  reason  had  the  Wise  Man  to  say, 
that  In  the  house  of  the  righteous  is  much 
treasure.*  Piety  therefore  is  profitable, 
as  immediately  instating  in  wealth  :  and 
whereas  the  desired  fruits  of  profit  are 
chiefly  these,  honour,  power,  pleasure, 
safety,  liberty,  ease,  opportunity  of  get 
ting  knowledge,  means  of  benefiting 
others  ;  all  these,  we  shall  see,  do  abund 
antly  accrue  from  piety,  and  in  truth  only 
from  it. 

The  pious  man  is  in  truth  most  honour 
able.  Inter  homines  pro  summo  est  opti- 
mus,8  saith  Seneca  ;  whom  Solomon  trans- 
lateth  thus  :  The  righteous  is  more  excel 
lent  than  his  neighbour.1  He  is  dignified 
by  the  most  illustrious  titles,  a  son  of  God, 
a  friend  and  favourite  to  the  sovereign 
King  of  the  world,  an  heir  of  heaven,  a 
denizen  of  the  Jerusalem  above  :  titles  far 
surpassing  all  those  which  worldly  state 
doth  assume.*  He  is  approved  by  the 
best  and  most  infallible  judgments,  where 
in  true  honour  resideth.  He  is  respected 
by  God  himself,  by  the  holy  angels,  by 
the  blessed  saints,  by  all  good  and  all  wise 
persons ;  yea,  commonly,  by  all  men  :u 
for  the  effects  of  genuine  piety  are  so 
venerable  and  amiable,  that  scarce  any 
man  can  do  otherwise  than  in  his  heart 
much  esteem  him  that  worketh  them. 

The  pious  man  is  also  the  most  potent 
man  :  he  hath  a  kind  of  omnipotency,  be 
cause  he  can  do  whatever  he  will,  that  is, 
what  he  ought  to  do  ;t  and  because  the 
Divine  Power  is  ever  ready  to  assist  him 
in  his  pious  enterprises,  so  that  he  can  do 
all  things  by  Christ  that  strengthened 
him.  He  is  able  to  combat  and  vanquish 
him  that  iso  la^v^u^,  the  stout  and  mighty 
one  ;  to  wage  war  with  happy  success 
against  principalities  and  powers.  He 
conquereth  and  commandeth  himself, 
which  is  the  bravest  victory  and  noblest 
empire  :'  he  quelleth[fleshly  lusts,  subdueth 

*  Kar1  d\ri§etav  b  dya^oj  /JLOVOS  n/Ji)rrfj. — AflS- 
tot.  Eth.  iii.  3., 

f  Tantum  quantum  vult  potest,  qui  se  nisi 
quod  debet  non  putat  posse. — Senec.  Ep.  xc. 
r  Prov.  xv.  6.  l  Prov.  xii.  26. ; 

•  Sen.  Ep.  xc.  u  Prov.  xii.  8. 
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inordinate  passions,  and  repelleth  strong 
temptations. x  He,  by  his  faith,  overcom- 
eth  the  world  with  a  conquest  far  more 
glorious  than  ever  any  Alexander  or  C<e- 
sar  could  do.  He,  in  fine,  doth  perform 
the  most  worthy  exploits,  and  deserveth 
the  most  honourable  triumphs  that  man 
can  do. 

The  pious  man  also  doth  enjoy  the  only 
true  pleasures  ;  hearty,  pure,  solid,  dura 
ble  pleasures  ;  such  pleasures  as  those  of 
which  the  divine  Psalmist  singeth  :  In  thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore,  y 
That  all  joy  in  believing,  that  gaiety  of 
hope,  that  incessant  rejoicing  in  the  Lord, 
and  greatly  delighting  in  his  laic,  that  con 
tinual  feast  of  a  good  conscience,  that 
serving  the  Lord  with  gladness,  that  ex 
ceeding  gladness  with  God^s  countenance, 
that  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ;z  the  sat 
isfaction  resulting  from  the  contemplation 
of  heavenly  truth,  from  the  sense  God's 
favour,  and  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  from 
the  influence  of  God's  grace,  from  the 
hopes  and  anticipation  of  everlasting  bliss  : 
these  are  pleasures  indeed,  in  comparison 
whereto  all  other  pleasures  are  no  more 
than  brutish  sensualities,  sordid  impurities, 
superficial  touches,  transient  flashes  of 
delight ;  such  as  should  be  insipid  and  un 
savoury  to  a  rational  appetite  ;  such  as 
are  tinctured  with  sourness  and  bitterness, 
have  painful  remorses  or  qualms  conse 
quent.!  All  the  pious  man's  performances 
of  duty  and  of  devotion  are  full  of  pure 
satisfaction  and  dtlight  here  ;  they  shall 
be  rewarded  with  perfect  and  endless  joy 
hereafter. 

As  for  safety,  the  pious  man  hath  it  most 
absolute  and  sure ;  he  being  guarded  by 
Almighty  power  and  wisdom  ;  resting 

*  Quid  enim  jucundius,  quam  Dei  Patris  et 
Domini  reconciliatio,  quam  veritatis  revelatio, 
quam  erroruin  recognitio,  quam  tot  retro  crimi- 
num  venia?  qua;  major  voluptas,  quam  fastid- 
ium  ipsius  voluptalis,  quarn  sasculi  totius  con- 
temptus,  quam  vera  libertas,  quam  conscienlia 
integra.  quam  vita  sufficiens,  quam  mortis  ti- 
mor  nnllus,  cVc.  ? — Tert.  de  Spectac.  29. 

*  Prov.   xvi.   32  ;   xxv.  28.     Vtfe   Sen.   de 
Ben.  v.  7. 

T  Ps.  xvi.  11. 

*  Horn.  xv.  J3  ;    Heb.  iii.  6  ;  Phil.  iv.  4  ;  Ps. 
xliii    1 ;  cxii.  1  ;  i.  2  ;    cxix.   16,  21,  47,  70,  77, 
92,  111,  143;  c.  2,  xxi.  6;  xciv.  19;  Is.  xxix. 
19  ;  John  xvi.   20,  &c.  j  1  Pet.  i.  8  ;  Rom.  xiv. 
17. 


under  the  shadow  of  God's  wings ;  God 
upholding  him  with  his  hand,  ordering  his 
steps,  so  that  none  of  them  shall  slide,  hold 
ing  his  soul  in  life,  and  suffering  not 
his  feet  to  be  moved  ;a  he  being,  by  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God,  secured  from 
the  assaults  and  impressions  of  all  ene 
mies,  from  sin  and  guilt,  from  the  devil, 
world,  and  flesh,  from  death  and  hell, 
which  are  our  most  formidable,  and  in 
effect  only  dangerous  enemies. 

As  for  liberty,  the  pious  man  most  en 
tirely  and  truly  doth  enjoy  that ;  he  alone 
is  free  from  captivity  to  that  cruel  tyrant 
Satan,  from  the  miserable  slavery  to  sin, 
from  the  grievous  dominion  of  lust  and 
passion.  He  can  do  what  he  pleaseth, 
having  a  mind  to  do  only  what  is  good 
and  fit.  The  Law  he  observeth  is  wor 
thily  called  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  ;b  the 
Lord  he  serveth  pretendeth  only  to  com 
mand  freemen  and  friends :  Ye  are  my 
friends,  said  he,  if  ye  do  whatever  I  com 
mand  you ;  and  If  the  Son  set  you  free, 
then  are  ye  free  indeed. c  * 

And  for  ease,  it  is  he  only  that  knoweth 
it ;  having  his  mind  exempted  from  the 
distraction  of  care,  from  disorder  of  pas 
sion,  from  anguish  of  conscience,  from 
the  drudgeries  and  troubles  of  the  world, 
from  the  vexations  and  disquiets  which  sin 
produceth.  He  findeth  it  made  good  to 
him,  which  our  Lord  inviting  him  did 
promise,  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest  :d  he  feeleth  the  truth  of  those  divine 
assertions,  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee  ;e  and, 
Great  peace  have  they  which  love  thy  law, 
and  nothing  shall  offend  themf 

As  for  knowledge,  the  pious  man  alone 
doth  attain  it  considerably,  so  as  to  become 
truly  wise  and  learned  to  purpose.  Evil 
men,  saith  the  Wise  Man  himself,  who 
knew  well,  understand  not  judgment : 
but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  understand  all 
things.*  It  is  the  pious  man  that  em- 
ployeth  his  mind  upon  the  most  proper 
and  worthy  objects,  that  knoweth  things 


*0v  yap  larti',  OVK  tariv  &tv$cpos,  d\\'  J)  p6vof  S 
Xfitn-w  f«3i>. — Chrysost.  ad  Theod. 

"  Ps.  xvii.  8  ;  xxxvi.  7  ;  Ivii.  1 ;  Ixi.  4  ;  xci. 
1  :  xxxvii.  24;  cxix.  117;  xxxvii. 23,  31 ;  cxix. 
133  ;  Ixvi.  9  ;  cxix.  45. 

b  James  i.  25.  c  John  xv.  14  ;  viii.  36. 

d  Matt.  xi.  28.  '  Is.  xxvi.  3. 

'  Psal.  cxix.  165.  *  Prov.  xxviii.  5. 
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which  certainly  best  deserve  to  be  known, 
that  hath  his  soul  enriched  with  the  choic 
est  notions  ;  he  skilleth  to  aim  at  the  best 
ends,  and  to  compass  them  by  the  fittest 
means  ;  he  can  assign  to  each  thing  its 
due  worth  and  value  ;  he  can  prosecute 
things  by  the  best  methods,  and  order  his 
affairs  in  the  best  manner  :  so  that  he  is 
sure  not  to  be  defeated  or  disappointed  in 
his  endeavours,  nor  to  misspend  his  care 
and  pains,  without  answerable  fruit.  He 
hath  the  best  master  to  instruct  him  in  his 
studies,  and  the  best  rules  to  direct  him  in 
his  proceedings  :  he  cannot  be  mistaken, 
seeing  in  his  judgment  and  choice  of 
things  he  conspireth  with  infallible  wis 
dom.  Therefore  o  evofSwv  O.XQM;  qiyoa- 
oepfl,  the  pious  man  is  the  exquisite  philo 
sopher.11  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wis 
dom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under 
standing.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  (as  is 
said  again  and  again  in  Scripture)  is  the 
head  (or  top)  of  wisdom.  A  good  under 
standing  liave  all  they  that  keep  his  com 
mandment  sJ- 

Farther  :  the  pious  man  is  enabled  and 
disposed  (hath  the  power  and  the  heart) 
most  to  benefit  and  oblige  others.  He 
doth  it  by  his  succour  and  assistance,  by 
his  instruction  and  advice,  which  he  is 
ever  ready  to  yield  to  any  man  upon  fit 
occasion  :  he  doth  it  by  the  direction  and 
encouragement  of  his  good  example  :  he 
doth  it  by  his  constant  and  earnest  prayers 
for  all  men  :  he  doth  it  by  drawing  down 
blessings  from  heaven  on  the  place  where 
he  resideth.  He  is  upon  all  accounts  the 
most  true,  the  most  common  benefactor 
to  mankind  ;  all  his  neighbours,  his  coun 
try,  the  world,  are  in  some  way  or  other 
obliged  to  him :  at  least,  he  doth  all  the 
good  he  can,  and  in  wish  doth  benefit  all 
men. 

Thus  all  the  fruits  and  consequences  of 
profit,  the  which  engage  men  so  eagerly 
to  pursue  it,  do  in  the  best  kind  and  highest 
degree  result  from  piety,  and  indeed  only 
from  it.  All  the  philosophical  bravadoes 
concerning  a  wise  man  being  only  rich, 
only  honourable,  only  happy,  only  above 
fortune,  are  verified  in  the  pious  man : 
to  him  alone,  as  such,  with  a  sure  founda 
tion,  without  vanity,  with  evident  reason, 
those  aphorisms  may  be  applied.  They 

h  Trismeg.  '  Job.  xxviii.  28  ;  Prov. 

ix.  10  5  i.  7 ;  Psal.  cxi.  10 ;  cxix.  34,  99,  104, 
130. 


are  paradoxes  and  fictions  abstracting  from 
religion,  or  considering  men  only  under 
the  light  and  power  of  nature  ;  but  sup 
posing  our  religion  true,  a  good  Christian 
soberly,  without  arrogance,  in  proportion 
and  according  to  the  measure  of  his  piety, 
may  assume  them  to  himself,  as  the  holy 
Apostles  did  :  I  possess  all  things,  I  can 
do  all  things,  he  may  in  a  sort  say  after 
St.  Paul. 

AM  for  all  other  profits,  secluding  it, 
they  are  but  imaginary  and  counterfeit, 
mere  shadows  and  illusions,  yielding  only 
painted  shows  instead  of  substantial  fruity 

If  from  bare  worldly  wealth  (that  which 
usurpeth  the  name  of  profit  here)  a  man 
seeketh  honour,  he  is  deluded,  for  he  is 
not  thereby  truly  honourable ;  he  is  but 
a  shining  earth-worm,  a  well-trapped  ass, 
a  gaudy  statue,  a  theatrical  grandee : 
with  God,  who  judgeth  most  rightly,  he 
is  mean  and  despicable  :  no  intelligent 
person  can  inwardly  respect  him.  Even 
here,  in  this  world  of  fallacy  and  dotage, 
the  wisest  and  soberest  men,  whose  judg 
ment  usually  doth  sway  that  of  others, 
cannot  but  contemn  him,  as  master  of  no 
real  good,  nor  fit  for  any  good  purpose  ; 
as  seeing  that  in  the  end  he  will  prove 
most  beggarly  and  wretched. 

If  a  man  afFecteth  power  thence,  he  is ' 
grievously  mistaken  :  for,  instead  thereof, 
he  proveth  exceedingly  feeble  and  impo 
tent  ;  able  to  perform  nothing  worthy  a 
man,  subject  to  fond  humours  and  pas 
sions,  servant  to  divers  lusts  and  pleas 
ures,  captivated  by  the  devil  at  his  pleas 
ure,  overborne  by  temptation,  hurried  by 
the  stream  of  the  world,  and  liable  to  the 
strokes  of  fortune. 

If  he  propoundeth  to  himself  thence 
the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  he  will  also 
much  fail  therein :  for  in  lieu  thereof  he 
shall  find  care  and  trouble,  surfeiting  and 
disease,  wearisome  satiety  and  bitter  re 
gret  ;  being  void  of  all  true  delight  in  his 
mind,  satisfaction  in  his  conscience  ;  noth 
ing  here  being  able  to  furnish  solid  and 
stable  pleasure. 

If  he  fancieth  safety,  he  deludeth  him 
self:  for  how  can  he  be  safe,  who  is  des 
titute  of  God's  protection  and  succour ; 
who  is  the  object  of  Divine  wrath  and 
vengeance ;  who  is  assailed  by  many 
fierce  and  powerful  enemies ;  whom  the 
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roaring  lion  is  ready  to  devour ;  whom 
death  and  sudden  destruction  are  coming 
to  seize  upon  ;  whom  guilt  threateneth, 
and  hell  gapeth  for ;  who,  without  any 
guard  or  fence,  standeth  exposed  to  such 
imminent,  such  horrid  and  ghastly  dan 
gers  r1 

If  he  thirst  for  liberty,  he  will  be  frus 
trated  :  for  he  can  be  no  otherwise  than 
a  slave,  while  he  continueth  impious ; 
servus  tot  dominorum,  quot  vitiorum,  a 
slave  to  so  many  masters  as  he  kcepeth  vi 
ces  :m  a  slave  to  himself  and  his  own 
lusts  ;  carrying  about  with  him  the  fetters 
of  unsatiable  desire ;  being  hampered 
with  inconsistent  and  irregular  affections. 

Ease  he  cannot  obtain,  being  oppress 
ed  with  unwieldy  burdens  of  sin,  of  care, 
of  trouble ;  being  tossed  with  restless 
agitations  of  lust  and  passion  ;  being  lifce 
the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.n 

If  he  meaneth  to  get  wisdom,  he  is  out ; 
for  wisdom  and  impiety  are  incompatible 
things.  All  his  knowledge  is  vain,  all 
his  speculations  are  no  better  than  dreams, 
seeing  he  erreth  in  the  main  point,  and  is 
not  wise  to  salvation. 

He  is,  in  fine,  extremely  mistaken,  and 
in  all  his  projects  will  be  lamentably  dis 
appointed,  whoever  fancieth  any  true 
profit  without  piety  :  he  never  can  attain 
to  be  so  much  as  wealthy ;  but  drudge 
and  plod  what  he  can,  must  be  a  beggar, 
and  a  forlorn  wretch.  For  how  can  he 
be  anywise  rich,  who  doth  want  all  the 
best  things,  the  only  valuable  things  in 
the  world,  which  any  man  may  have, 
which  any  good  man  doth  possess  ?  How 
can  he  be  rich,  who  is  destitute  of  the 
most  needful  accomodations  of  life  ;  who 
constantly  feedeth  on  the  coarsest  and 
most  sordid  fare  (the  dust  of  pelf,  the 
dung  of  sensuality ;)  who  hath  no  faith 
ful  or  constant  friends  (nothing  earthly 
can  be  such ;)  who  is  master  of  nothing 
'but  dirt,  or  chaff",  or  smoke  ?  Whereas 
'also  riches  do  consist,  not  in  what  one 
enjoyeth  at  present  (for  that  can  be  little), 
ibut  in  a  presumed  ability  to  enjoy  after 
ward  what  he  may  come  to  need  or  de 
sire  ;  or  in  well-grounded  hopes  that  he 

1  1  Thess.  v.  3 ;  Prov.  x.  29. 
m  August.     Prov.  xxv.  28. 
n  Isa.  Ivii.  20. 
VOL.  I.  3 


shall  never  fall  into  want  or  distress. 
How  can  that  man  be  rich,  who  hath  not 
any  confidence  in  God,  any  interest  in 
him,  any  reason  to  expect  his  blessing  ? 
yea,  who  hath  much  ground  to  fear  the 
displeasure  of  him,  in  whose  hand  all 
things  are,  and  who  arbitrarily  disposeth 
of  all  ?  Piety,  therefore,  is  the  only 
profitable  thing,  according  to  just  esteem. 
She  is  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  all 
the  things  we  can  desire  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  her.0  Upon  this  account  it 
is  most  true,  what  the  Psalmist  affirmeth, 
A  little  that  the  righteous  hath  is  better 
than  great  riches  of  the  ungodly.? 

IV.  That  commendation  is  not  to  be 
omitted,  which  is  nearest  at  hand,  and 
suggested  by  St.  Paul  himself  to  back 
this  assertion  concerning  the  universal 
profitableness  of  piety  ;  For,  saith  he,  it 
hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  ivhich  is  to  come  :  that  is, 
God  hath  promised  to  reward  it  with  bles 
sings  appertaining  to  this  mortal  life,  and 
with  those  which  concern  the  future  eter 
nal  state. 

As  for  the  blessings  of  this  life,  al 
though  God  hath  not  promised  to  load  tlib 
godly  man  with  affluence  of  worldly 
things,  not  to  put  him  into  a  splendid  and 
pompous  garb ;  not  to  dispense  to  him 
that  which  may  serve  for  pampering  the 
flesh,  or  gratifying  wanton  fancy  ;  not  to 
exempt  him  from  all  the  inconveniences 
to  which  human  nature  and  this  worldly 
state  are  subject ;  yet  hath  he  promised 
to  furnish  him  with  whatever  is  needful 
or  convenient  for  him,  in  due  measure 
and  season,  the  which  he  doth  best  un 
derstand.  There  is  no  good  thing  which 
a  man  naturally  desireth,  or  reasonably 
can  wish  for,  which  is  not  in  express 
terms  proposed  as  a  reward,  or  a  result 
of  piety. 

In  general,  it  is  declared,  that  Blessings 
are  upon  the  head  of  the  just ;  that  no 
good  thing  God  will  withhold  from  them 
that  walk  uprightly  ;  that,  whatever  oth 
erwise  doth  fall  out,  it  assuredly  shall  be 
well  loith  them  that  fear  God  :  that,  Bless 
ed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
that  walkeih  in  his  ivays  :  happy  shaft 
thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  ; 
that,  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the 
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just ;  that  All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.i 

Particularly,  there  are  promised  to  the 
pious  man, 

A  supply  of  all  wants. — The  Lord  will 
not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  fam 
ish.  The  righteous  eateth  to  the  satis 
fying  of  his  soul.  There  is  no  want  to 
them  that  fear  God.  The  young  lions  do 
lack,  and  suffer  hunger ;  but  they  that 
seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good 
thingJ 

A  protection  in  all  dangers. — The  eye 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him, 
upon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy ;  to  de 
liver  their  soul  from  death,  and  to  keep 
them  alive  in  famine.  There  shall  no 
evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague 
come  nigh  thy  dwelling :  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in 
all  thy  ways.s 

Guidance  in  all  his  undertakings  and 
proceedings. — The  steps  of  a  good  man 

are  ordered  by  the  Lord none  of  his 

steps  shall  slide.  In  all  thy  ways  ac 
knowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy 
paths.1 

Success  and  prosperity  in  his  designs. 
— Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  ;  trust 
also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass. 

—  Whatsoever  he  doeth,  it  shall  prosper. 

—  Thou  shalt  decree  a  thing,  and  it  shall 
be  established  ;  and    the  light  shall  shine 
upon   thy  ways.     The   Lord  shall   com 
mand  a  blessing  upon  thee  in  thy  store 
houses,  and   in  all  that  thou  settest  thine 
hand  unto.     Thine  expectation  shall  not 
be  cut  o/.u 

Comfortable  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
industry. —  Thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of 
thine  hands.* 

Satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  desires. 
— The  desire  of  the  righteous  shrill  be 
granted.  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine 
heart.  He  icill  fulfil  the  desire  of  them 

<5  Prov.  x.  6 ;  Dent,  xxviii.  8;  xxx.9;  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  11 ;  Eccles.  viii.  12;  Isa.  iii.  10;  Ps. 
cxxviii.  1,  2  ;  (Prov.  viii.  35)  ;  Prov.  xii.  21 ; 
Rom.  viii.  28. 

r  Prov.  x.  3 ;  xiii.  25 ;  Psal.  xxxiv.  9,  10. ; 
xxxiii.  19;  xxxvii.  3,  19. 

•  Psal.  xxxiii.  18 ;  xxxiv.  20  ;  cxii.  7  ;  xxxvii. 
28:  xci.  10,  11. 

1  Ps.  xxxvii.  23,  &c. ;  Prov.  iii.  6  ;  (Prov. 
Xi.  3,  5  ;  xvi.  3). 

»  Ps.  xxxvii.  5  ;  i.  3 ;  Job  xxii.  28  ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  8,  12  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  18.  "  Ps.  cxxviii.  2 


that  fear  him  :    he  will  hear  their  cry, 
and  will  save  them.* 

Firm  peace  and  quiet. — The  work  of 
righteousness  shall  be  peace  ;  and  the  ef 
fect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  as 
surance  for  ever.  Great  peace  have  they 
ivhich  love  thy  law.  The  fruit  of  right 
eousness  is  sowed  in  peace.? 

Joy  and  alacrity. — Light  is  sown  for 
the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up 
right  in  heart.  In  the  transgression  of 
an  evil  man  there  is  a  snare :  but  the 
righteous  doth  sing  and  rejoice.7- 

Support  and  comfort  in  afflictions. — 
He  healcth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bind- 
eth  up  their  wounds.  Be  of  good  cour 
age,  and  he  shall  strengthen  your  heart, 
all  ye  that  hope  in  the  Lord.* 

.  Deliverance  from  trouble. — Many  are 
the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  but  the 
Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all. 
He  keepeth  all  his  bones,  not  one  of  them 
is  broken}3 

Preservation  and  recovery  from  mis 
haps,  and  miscarriages. — Though  he  fall, 
he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down :  for  the 
Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand.c 

Preferments  of  all  sorts,  to  honour  and 
dignity,  to  wealth  and  prosperity. —  Wait 
upon  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  way ;  and 
he,  shall  exalt  thee  to  inherit  the  land. 
By  humility  and  fear  of  the  Lord  are 
riches  and  honour.  Blessed  is  the  man 

that,    feareth   the    Lord wealth  and 

riches  are  in  his  house.  The  upright 
shall  have  good  things  in  possession.  If 
they  obey  and  serve  him,  they  shall  spend 
their  days  in  prosperity,  and  their  years 
in  pleasure.  The  tabernacle  of  the  right 
eous  shall  jlourish.A 

Long  life. — The  fear  of  the  Lord  pro - 
longeth  days.  By  me  thy  days  shall  be 
multiplied,  and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall 
be  increased.  Let  thine  heart  keep  my 
commandments :  for  length  of  days,  and 
long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they  add  unto 
thee* 


*  Prov.  x.  24  ;  Psal.  xxxvii.  4  ;  cxlv.  19. 

y  Isa.  xxxii.  17  ;  Psal.  cxix.  165 ;  James  iii.  18. 

z  Psal.  xcvii.  11  ;  Prov.  xxix.  6. 

a  Psal.  cxlvii.  3  :  xxxi.  24  ;  xxvii.  14. 

b  Ps.  xxxiv.  19,20;   xxxvii.  39. 

c  Ps.  xxxvii.  24. 

d  Psal.  xxxvii.  34  ;  Prov.  xxii.  4  ;  Ps.  cxii. 
1,  3 :  Prov.  xviii.  10 ;  (Job  xxxvi.  7);  Job 
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A  good  name  endureth  after  death. — 
The  memory  of  the  just  is  blesscdS 

Blessings  entailed  on  posterity. — His 
seed  shall  be  mighty  upon  earth ;  the 
generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed. 
The  root  of  the  righteous  shall  not  be 
moved.s 

Thus  is  a  liberal  dispensation  even  of 
temporal  goods  annexed  by  God's  infalli 
ble  word  unto  the  practice  of  piety.  It 
is  indeed  more  frequently,  abundantly, 
and  explicitly  promised  unto  God's  an 
cient  people,  as  being  a  conditional  ingre 
dient  of  the  covenant  made  with  them, 
exhibited  in  that  as  a  recompense  of  their 
external  performance  of  religious  works 
prescribed  in  their  Law.h  The  Gospel 
doth  not  so  clearly  propound  it,  or  so 
much  insist  upon  it,  as  not  principally  be 
longing  to  the  evangelical  covenant,  the 
which,  in  reward  to  the  performance  of 
its  conditions  by  us,  peculiarly  doth  offer 
blessings  spiritual,  and  relating  to  the  fu 
ture  state  :  as  also  scarce  deserving  to  be 
mentioned  in  comparison  to  those  superi 
or  blessings.1  Yet  as  the  celestial  bene 
fits,  although  not  openly  tendered  in  the 
Jewish  Law,  were  yet  mystically  couch 
ed  therein,  and  closely  designed  for  the 
spiritual  and  hearty  practisers  of  religion ; 
so  is  the  collation  of  temporal  accommo 
dations  to  be  understood  to  belong  to  all 
pious  Christians :  there  is  a  codicil,  as  it 
were,  annexed  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  God  signifieth  his  intention  to  fur 
nish  his  children  with  all  that  is  needful 
or  convenient  for  them.  His  providence 
hath  not  ceased  to  watch  over  us,  his 
bounty  doth  not  fail  toward  us  even  in 
this  respect ;  his  care  will  not  be  wanting 
to  feed  us  and  clothe  us  comfortably,  to 
protect  us  from  evil,  to  prosper  our  good 
undertakings.  Hence  doth  he  command 
us  to  care  for  nothing,  but  to  cast  our 
care  upon  him,  to  recommend  our  business 
to  him,  because  he  carethfor  us ;  he  will 
never  forsake  us ;  he  will  hear  our 
prayers,  and  help  us.  k  Hence  we  are 
enjoined  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us 
richly  all  things  to  enjoy.1  Hence  it  is 
said,  that  The  divine  power  hath  given 

f  Prov.  x.  7.  25. 
e  Ps.   xxxvii.  26;  cxii.  2.;  (Exod.  xx.  6;) 
Prov.  xii.  3. 

h  Prov.  xi.  31  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  1 ;  vii.  12  ;  xi.  13. 
1  2  Cor.iv.  17;  Rom.  viii.  18. 
k  1  Pet.  v.  7  ;  Phil.  iv.  6 ;  Heb.  xiii.  5. 
1  Matt.  vi.  25;  1  Tim.vi.  17. 


us  all  things  pertaining  unto  life  and 
godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him 
hat   called    us    to    glory  and    virtue.m 
rlence  it  is  promised  by  our  Lord,  that, 
If  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  all 
things  shall  be  added  to  us.n      Hence  it 
s  inferred,  as  consequential  to  the  nature 
of  the  evangelical  dispensation,  that  we 
annot  want  any  good  thing  :   He,  saith 
St.  Paul,  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he 
not   with    him   also  freely  give  us   all 
hings  ?°      In  fine,  hence  it  is  proposed 
as  notorious,  that  nothing  is  permitted  to 
?all  out  otherwise  than  as  conduceth  to 
to  our  good.      We  know,  saith  St.  Paul, 
that  all  things  work   together  for  good 
unto  those  that  love  God :  nor  ivill  God, 
in  any  case,  suffer  us  to  be  tempted,  by 
any  want  or   pressure,  beyond  what  we 
are  able  to  bear.?      Thus  is  piety  evident 
ly  profitable,  as  having  the  promises  of 
his  life,  or  exhibiting  all  temporal  bless 
ings  desirable  to  the  practisers  thereof. 

But  infinitely  more  profitable  it  is,  as 
having  the  promises  of  the  future  life,  or 
as  procuring  a  title  to  those  incomparably 
more  excellent  blessings  of  the  other 
world  ;  those  indefectible  treasures,  that 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  never-fading 
inheritance,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us; 
that  exceeding  weight  of  glory ;  those 
ineffable  joys  of  paradise,^  that  light 
some  countenance  and  beatifying  presence 
of  God ;  that  inconceivably  and  unexpres- 
sibly  joyful,  glorious,  perfect,  and  endless 
bliss ;  briefly,  all  that  is  comprised  and 
intimated  in  those  words  of  the  Apostle, 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him.*  Infinitely  profitable  sure 
ly  must  that  be,  which  procureth  those 
things  for  us  :  and  in  these  respects  great 
reason  had  St.  Paul  to  say,  that  Godliness 
is  profitable  for  all  things. 

But  farther  to  evidence  and  recommend 
this  point,  I  might  propound  certain  pe 
culiar  advantages  arising  from  piety, 
which  have  a  very  general  influence  upon 
our  lives,  and  do  afford  unto  them  exceed 
ing  benefit ;  but  this  I  must,  in  regard  to 
the  time  and  your  patience,  at  present 
forbear. 

m  2  Pet.i.  3.  n  Matt.  vi.  33. 

0  Rom.  viii.  32.  P  Rom.  viii  28;  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

1  Luke  xii.  33 ;  1  Pet.  i.  4 ;  2  Cor.iv.  17 ;  1 
Pet.  i.  8.  iv.  13.  '  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
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SERMON  III. 

THE  PROFITABLENESS  OF  GODLINESS. 

1  TIM.  iv.  8. — but  godliness  is  profitable 
for  all  things. 

IN  discoursing  formerly  upon  these  words, 
I  did  propound  divers  general  considera 
tions,  serving  to  confirm  and  recommend 
this  assertion  of  St.  Paul.  I  shall  now 
insist  upon  some  others  more  particular, 
which  yet  seem  much  conducible  to  the 
same  purpose,  declaring  the  vast  utility 
of  religion  or  piety. 

I.  We  may  consider  that  religion  doth 
prescribe  the  truest  and  best  rules  of  ac 
tion  ;  thence  enlightening  our  mind,  and 
rectifying  our  practice  in  all  matters,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  so  that  whatever  is 
performed  according  to  it,  is  done  well  and 
wisely,  with  a  comely  grace  in  regard  to 
others,  Avith  a  cheerful  satisfaction  in  our 
own  mind,  with  the  best  assurance  that 
things  are  here  capable  of,  to  find  happy 
success  and  beneficial  fruit. 

Of  all  things  in  the  world,  there  is  no 
thing  more  generally  profitable  than  light : 
by  it  we  converse  with  the  world,  and 
have  all  things  set  before  us ;  by  it  we 
truly  and  easily  discern  things  in  their  right 
magnitude,  shape,  and  colour  ;  by  it  we 
guide  our  steps  safely  in  prosecution  of 
what  is  good,  and  shunning  what  is  nox 
ious  ;  by  it  our  spirits  are  comfortably 
warmed  and  cheered,  our  life,  consequent 
ly  our  health,  our  vigour,  and  activity 
are  preserved.  The  like  benefits  doth 
religion,  which  is  the  light  of  our  soul, 
yield  to  it.  Pious  men  are  children  of 
the  light ;  pious  works  are  works  of  light 
shining  before  men.  GW's  word  (or  true 
religion)  is  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  our  path  ;a  enabling  us  to  per 
ceive  things,  and  judge  rightly  of  them ; 
teaching  us  to  walk  straitly  and  surely, 
without  erring  or  stumbling ;  qualifying 
us  to  embrace  what  is  useful,  and  to  avoid 
hurtful  things ;  preserving  our  spiritual  life, 
and  disposing  us  to  act  well  with  a  vigor 
ous  alacrity :  without  it  a  man  is  stark 
blind,  and  utterly  benighted,  gropeth  in 
doubt,  wandereth  in  mistake,  trippeth  upon 
all  occasions,  and  often  falleth  into  mis 
chief.  The  path  of  the  just,  saith  the 

a  Lukexvi.  8;  Eph.  v.  8  .  1  Thess.  v.  5; 
John  xii.  36;  Matt.  v.  16;  Eph.  v.  11 ;  Psal. 
cxix.  105. 


Wise  Man,  is  as  the  shining  light.  The 
way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness ;  they 
know  not  at  what  they  stumble.  Righte 
ousness  keepeth  him  that,  is  upright  in  the 
way ;  but  wickedness  overthroweth  the  sin 
ner.1' 

Again  :  it  is  a  fair  ornament  of  a  man, 
and  a  grand  convenience  both  to  himself, 
and  to  others  with  whom  he  converseth 
or  dealeth,  to  act  regularly,  uniformly, 
and  consistently ;  freeing  a  man's  self 
from  distraction  and  irresolution  in  his 
mind,  from  change  and  confusion  in  his 
proceedings  ;  securing  others  from  delu 
sion  and  disappointment  in  their  transac 
tions  with  him.  Even  a  bad  rule  con 
stantly  observed,  is  therefore  better  than 
none  :  order  and  perseverance  in  any  way 
seemeth  more  convenient  than  roving 
and  tossing  about  in  uncertainties.*  But, 
secluding  a  regard  to  the  precepts  of  re 
ligion,  there  can  hardly  be  any  sure  or 
settled  rule,  which  firmly  can  engage  a  '< 
man  to,  or  effectually  restrain  a  man  from, 
anything. 

There  is  scarce  in  nature  anything  so 
wild,  so  untractable,  so   unintelligible,  as 
a  man  who  hath  no  bridle  of  conscience 
to  guide  or  check  him.     A  profane    man  1 
is  like  a  ship,  without  anchor  to  stay  him, 
or  rudder  to  steer  him,  or  compass  to  guide 
him  ;  so  that  he  is  tossed  with  any  wind, 
and  driven  with  any  wave,  none  knoweth 
whither :    whether  bodily   temper    doth  ] 
sway  him,  or  passion  doth  hurry  him,  or  ] 
interest  doth  pull  him,  or  example  leadeth 
him,  or  company  inveigleth  and   haileth 
him,  or  humour  transporteth  him  ;  whether 
any    such    variable  and    unaccountable 
causes  determine  him,  or  divers  of  them 
together  distract  him  :  whence  he  so  ram- 
bleth  and  hovereth,  that  he   can  seldom 
himself  tell  what  in  any  case  he  should 
do,  nor  can  another  guess  it ;  so  that  you  •' 
cannot  at  any  time  know  where   to  find 
him,  or  how  to  deal  with  him  ;  you  can-  ; 
not  with  reason  ever  rely  upon  him,  so  J 
unstable  he  is  in  all  his  ways.     He  is  in  j 
effect  a  mere  child,  all  humour  and  gid 
diness,    somewhat  worse   than  a  beast, 
which,  following  the  instinct  of  its  nature, 
is  constant  and  regular,  and  thence  tract-  . 
able ;  or  at  least  so  untractable,  that  no  j 

*  Via  eunti  aliquid  extremum  est ;  error  ira- 
mensus  est. — Sen.  Ep.  1(5. 

b  Is.  lix.  10 ;    Job.  v.  14 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  29  j   •' 
Prov.  iv.  18,  19  ;  Prov.  xiii.  6 ;  xi.  3,  5. 
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man  will  be  deceived  in  meddling  with 
him.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
unmanly  than  such  a  person  ;  nothing  can 
be  more  unpleasant  than  to  have  to  do 
with  him.* 

But  a  pious  man,  being  steadily  gov 
erned  by  conscience,  and  a  regard  to 
certain  principles,  doth  both  understand 
himself,  and  is  intelligible  to  others :  he 
presently  descrieth  what  in  any  case  he 
is  to  do,  and  can  render  an  account  of  his 
acting :  you  may  know  him  clearly,  and 
assuredly  tell  what  he  will  do,  and  may 
therefore  fully  confide  in  him.t 

What,  therefore,  law  and  government 
are  to  the  public,  things  necessary  to  pre 
serve  the  world  in  order,  peace,  and  safety 
(that  men  may  know  what  to  do,  and  dis 
tinguish  what  is  their  own),  that  is  piety 
to  each  man's  private  state,  and  to  ordinary 
conversation  :  it  freeth  a  man's  own  life 
from  disorder  and  distraction  ;  it  prompt- 
eth  men  how  to  behave  themselves  toward 
one  another  with  security  and  confidence. 

This  it  doth  by  confining  our  practice 
within  settled  bounds  :  but  this  advantage 
appeareth  greater,  considering  that  the 
rules  which  it  prescribeth  are  the  best  that 
can  be.  Such  they  must  needs  be,  as  pro 
ceeding  from  infallible  wisdom,  and  im 
mense  goodness  ;  being  indeed  no  other 
than  laws  which  the  all-wise  and  most  gra 
cious  Lord  and  Maker  of  the  world,  out 
of  tender  kindness  to  his  subjects  and  crea 
tures,  with  especial  regard  to  our  welfare, 
hath  been  pleased  to  enact  and  declare. 
What  of  old  he  said  to  the  Israelites  con 
cerning  their  laws,  may  with  greater  ad 
vantage  be  applied  to  those  which  should 
regulate  our  lives  :  And  now,  Israel,  what 
doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  ofthee,  but 
to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways,  and  to  lore  him,  and  to  serve  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul ;  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  statutes,  ichich  I  com 
mand  thee  this  day  for  thy  good  ?c  (For 
thy  good  ;  that  was  the  design  of  their  be 
ing  commanded,  thereto  the  observance 
of  them  did  tend.)  And  that  commenda- 

*  Nihil  est  tarn  occupatum,  tarn  multiforme, 
tot  ac  tarn  variis  affectibus  concisum  atque  la- 
ceratum,quam  mala  mens. —  Quint,  xii.  1. 

7  Oi  iiriciKcfs  tavroTs  oftovooiiai  KOI  dXXi';Aoi$,  irr] 
TWV  CIVTMV  ours,  ws  tiirciv  r£>v  TOIOVTWV  fjiivti  yap  ra 
0ov\fifiara,  «cui  oil  ftCTafipti,  (j<nrtp  efpnros. — Arist. 

Eth.  ix.  6. 
c  Deut.  x.  12,  13. 


tion,  which  by  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah 
is  given  to  that,  doth  more  clearly  and 
fully  agree  to  the  Christian  (general  and 
perfect)  institution :  Thou  earnest  down 
from  mount  Sinai,  and  spakest  with  them 
from  heaven,  and  garest  them  right  judg 
ments,  and  true  laics,  good  statutes  and 
commandments.^  And,  The  laic,  saith 
the  Apostle  Paul,  is  holy  ;  the  command 
ment  is  holy,  just,  and  good  :e  as  such  it  is 
recommended  to  us  by  its  Author  ;  so  we 
Christians  are  by  many  great  arguments 
assured  that  it  is,  and  that  it  is  such  even 
our  natural  reason  dictateth  ;  so  (as  to  the 
chief  instances  thereof)  the  most  wise  and 
sober  men  always  have  acknowledged,  so 
the  general  consent  doth  avow,  and  so 
even  common  experience  doth  attest. 
For,  heartily  to  love  and  reverence  the 
Maker  of  all  things,  who  by  everything 
apparent  before  us  demonstrafeth  himself 
incomprehensibly  powerful,  wise,  and 
good,  to  be  kind  and  charitable  to  our 
neighbours,  to  be  just  and  faithful  in  our 
dealings,  to  be  sober  and  modest  in  our 
minds,  to  be  meek  and  gentle  in  our  de 
meanours,  to  be  staunch  and  temperate 
in  our  enjoyments,  and  the  like  principal 
rules  of  duty,  are  such,  that  the  common 
reason  of  men  and  continual  experience 
do  approve  them  as  hugely  conducible  to 
the  puplic  good  of  men,  and  to  each  man's 
private  welfare.  So  notoriously  benefi 
cial  they  appear,  that  for  the  justification 
of  them  we  might  appeal  even  to  the 
judgment  and  conscience  of  those  persons 
who  are  most  concerned  to  derogate  from 
them.  For  hardly  can  any  man  be  so 
senseless,  or  so  lewd,  as  seriously  to  dis 
approve  or  condemn  them,  as  inwardly 
to  blame  or  slight  those  who  truly  act  ac 
cording  to  them.  The  will  of  men  some 
times  may  be  so  depraved,  that  dissolute 
persons  wantonly  and  heedlessly  may 
scoff  at  and  seem  to  disparage  goodness; 
that  good  men,  by  very  bad  men,  for  do 
ing  well,  may  be  envied  and  hated  (their 
being  so  treated  is  commonly  an  argument 
of  the  goodness  of  their  persons  and  of 
their  ways  :)  but  the  understanding  of  men 
can  hardly  be  so  corrupted,  that  piety, 
charity,  justice,  temperance,  meekness, 
can  in  good  earnest  considerately  by  any 
man  be  disallowed,  or  that  persons  ap 
parently  practising  them  can  be  despised  ; 


d  Neh.ix.  13. 


•  Rom.  vii.  12. 
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but  rather,  in  spite  of  all  contrary  preju 
dice  and  disaffections,  such  things  and 
such  persons  cannot  but  in  judgment  and 
heart  be  esteemed  by  all  men.  The  lustre 
of  them,  by  a  natural  and  necessary  effica 
cy  (like  that  of  heaven's  glorious  light) 
dazzleth  the  sight  and  charmeth  the  spirits 
of  all  men  living ;  the  beauty  of  them 
irresistibly  conquereth  and  commandeth 
in  the  apprehensions  of  men :  the  more 
(they  are  observed,  the  more  useful  and 
needful  they  appear  for  the  good  of  men  ; 
all  the  fruits  which  grow  from  the  ob 
servance  of  them  being  to  all  men's  taste 
very  pleasant,  to  all  men's  experience 
very  wholesome.  Indeed,  all  the  good 
whereby  common  life  is  adorned,  is  sweet 
ened,  is  rendered  pleasant  and  desirable, 
doth  spring  thence ;  all  the  mischiefs 
which  infest  particular  men,  and  which 
disturb  the  world,  palpably  do  arise  from 
the  transgression  or  neglect  thereof. 

If  we  look  on  a  person  sticking  to  those 
rules,  we  shall  perceive  him  to  have  a 
cheerful  mind  and  composed  passions  ;  to 
to  be  at  peace  within,  and  satisfied  with 
himself;  to  live  in  comely  order,  in 
good  repute,  in  fair  correspondence,  and 
firm  concord  with  his  neighbours.  If  we 
mark  what  preserve  th  the  body  sound  and 
lusty,  what  keepeth  the  mind  vigorous 
and  brisk,  what  saveth  and  improveth  the 
estate,  what  upholdeth  the  good  name, 
what  guardeth  and  graceth  a  man's  whole 
life  ;  it  is  nothing  else  but  proceeding  in 
our  demeanour  and  dealings  according  to 
the  honest  and  wise  rules  of  piety.  If 
we  view  a  place  where  these  commonly 
in  good  measure  are  observed,  we  shall 
discern,  that  peace  and  prosperity  do 
flourish  there  ;  that  all  things  proceed  on 
sweetly  and  fairly ;  that  men  generally 
drive  on  conversation  and  commerce  to 
gether  contentedly,  delightfully,  advanta 
geously,  yielding  friendly  advice  and  aid 
mutually,  striving  to  render  one  another 
happy  ;  that  few  clamours  or  complaints 
are  heard  there,  few  contentions  or  stirs 
do  appear,  few  disasters  or  tragedies  do 
occur ;  that  such  a  place  hath  indeed 
much  of  the  face,  much  of  the  substance 
of  Paradise. 

But  if  you  mind  a  person  who  neg- 
lecteth  them,  you  will  find  his  mind  gall 
ed  with  sore  remorse,  racked  with  anx 
ious  fears  and  doubts,  agitated  with  storms 
of  passion  and  lust,  living  in  disorder  and 


disgrace,  jarring  with  others,  and  no  less 
dissatisfied  with  himself.  If  you  observe 
what  doth  impair  the  health,  doth  weak 
en  and  fret  the  mind,  doth  waste  the 
estate,  doth  blemish  the  reputation,  doth 
expose  the  whole  life  to  danger  and  trou 
ble  ;  what  is  it  but  thwarting  these  good 
rules  ?  If  you  consider  a  place  where 
these  are  much  neglected,  it  will  appear 
like  a  wilderness  of  savage  beasts,  or  a 
sty  of  foul  swine,  or  a  hell  of  cursed 
fiends  ;  full  of  roaring  and  tearing,  of 
factions  and  feuds,  of  distractions  and 
confusions,  of  pitiful  objects,  of  doleful 
moans,  of  tragical  events.  Men  are  there 
wallowing  in  filth,  wildly  revelling,  bick 
ering  and  squabbling,  defaming,  circum 
venting,  disturbing  and  vexing  one  anoth 
er  ;  as  if  they  affected  nothing  more  than 
to  render  one  another  as  miserable  as 
they  can.  It  is  from  lust  and  luxury, 
from  ambition  and  avarice,  from  envy 
and  spite,  and  the  like  dispositions,  which 
religion  chiefly  doth  interdict,  that  all 
such  horrid  mischiefs  do  spring. 

In  fine,  the  precepts  of  religion  are  no 
other  than  such  as  physicians  would  pre 
scribe  for  the  health  of  our  bodies,  as 
politicians  would  avow  needful  for  the 
peace  of  the  state,  as  Epicurean  philoso 
phers  do  recommend  for  the  tranquillity- 
of  our  mind,  and  pleasure  of  our  lives  ; 
such  as  common  reason  dictateth,  and 
daily  trial  showeth  conducible  to  our  wel 
fare  in  all  respects  :  which,  consequently, 
were  there  no  law  exacting  them  of  us, 
we  should  in  wisdom  choose  to  observe, 
and  voluntarily  impose  on  ourselves,  con 
fessing  them  to  be  fit  matters  of  law,  as 
most  advantageous  and  requisite  to  the 
good  (general  and  paticular)  of  mankind. 
So  that  what  Plutarch  reporteth  Solon  to 
have  said,  that  he  had  so  squared  his 
laws  to  tlie  citizens,  that  all  of  them 
might  clearly  perceive,  that  to  observe 
them  was  more  for  their  benefit  and  in' 
terest  than  to  violate  them,{  is  far  more 
true  concerning  the  divine  laws. 

II.  We  may  consider  more  particular 
ly,  that  piety  yieldeth  to  the  practiser  all 
kind  of  interior  content,  peace,  and  joy  ; 
freeth  him  from  all  kinds  of  dissatisfac 
tion,  regret,  and  disquiet ;  which  is  an  in 
estimably  great  advantage  :  for  certainly 
the  happiness  and  misery  of  men  are 

f  Plut.  in  Sol. 
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wholly  or  chiefly  seated  and  founded  in 
the  mind.     If  that   is  in  a  good  state  of 
lealth,  rest,  and  cheerfulness,  whatever 
he  person's  outward  condition  or  circum- 
tances  be,   he    cannot  be   wretched  :  if 
hat  be  distempered  or  disturbed,  he  can 
not  be  happy.     For  what  if  a  man  seem 
irery  poor  ;  if  he  be  abundantly  satisfied 
n  his  own  possessions  and  enjoyments  ? 
What  if  he  tasteth  not  the  pleasures  of 
ense  ;  if  he  enjoyeth  purer  and  sweeter 
lelights  of  mind  ?     What  if  tempests  of 
brtune  surround    him ;  if  his   mind   be 
:alm   and   serene  ?     What  if    he  have 
ew  or  no  friends ;  if  he  yet  be  thorough- 
y    in    peace    and    amity    with   himself, 
and   can  delightfully  converse   with  his 
own  thoughts  ?      What   if   men   slight, 
censure,  or  revile  him  ;  if  he  doth  value 
iis  own  state,    doth   approve   his   own 
actions,  doth    acquit    hmself    of  blame 
n   his   own  conscience  ?      Such   exter 
nal  contingencies   can    surely  no   more 
>rejuclice  a  man's  real    happiness,  than 
winds   blustering    abroad   can  harm  or 
trouble   him  that  abideth  in  a  good  room 
within  doors,  than  storms  and  fluctuations 
at  sea  can  molest  him  who  standeth  firm 
upon  the  shore.     On    the    other    hand, 
the    greatest  affluence  of  seeming  goods 
will  avail   nothing,   if    real    content     of 
mind    be    wanting.     For  what  will   the 
highest  eminence  of  outward  state  im 
port  to  him  that  is  dejected  in  his  own 
conceit  ?s       What    if   the  world   court 
and    bless    him,    or    if    all     people    do 
admire  and  applaud  him ;  if  he  be  dis 
pleased  with,  if  he  condemneth,  if  he  de- 
spiseth   himself?     What  if  the  weather 
look  fair   and   bright   without,  if  storms 
rage   in   his  breast,   if  black  clouds  do 
overcast  his  soul  ?     What  if  he  do  abound 
with  friends,  and  enjoy  peace  abroad  ;  if 
he  find  distraction  at  home,  and  is  at  cru 
el  variance  with   himself?     How  can  a 
man  enjoy  any  satisfaction,  or  relish  any 
pleasure,  while  sore  remorse  doth  sting 
him,   or   solicitous    doubts   and  fears  do 
rack  him  ?* 

Now,  that  from  the   practice  of  relig- 

*  Chrysostom.  in  Rom.  i.  Or.  i.  E^Ow/nav  yap 

cat  %apav  oiiK  apx^s    I*6yc0os,  oil   ^pij/mrtov    irXfi 
'ov  (Juvacrtiuj  Syxof,  oiiK   ic^vs    trai^arofj  oi>   jroAtj 
Xeia  TpaTTC^ns,  ovv    Ifiaritoiv    xdafjios,  oiiK   uXXo  ri 
dvBpMTTivtJv  TTOUIV,  cituOcv,   dXX'    5}    KdTipQufia    povov 
WcviAUTiicdVj  KOI  avvitids  eiyaOdv. 

*  Prov.  xviii.  4. 


on,  and  from  it  alone,  such  inward  con 
tent  and  pleasure  do  spring  ;  that  it  only 
ministereth  reason  of  content,  and  dis- 
Doseth  the  mind  to  enjoy  it ;  that  it  ex- 
irpateth  the  grounds  and  roots  of  discon- 
ent ;  that  it  is  the  only  mother  of  true, 
sober  alacrity  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
will,  upon  considering  things,  be  mani 
fest. 

There  is  no  other  thing  here  in  this 
world  that  can  yield  any  solid  or  stable 
ontent  to  our  mind.  For  all  present  en- 
oyments  are  transient  and  evanid  ;h  and 
of  any  future  thing,  in  this  kingdom  of 
change  and  contingency,  there  can  be  no 
assurance.  There  is  nothing  below  large 
nough  to  fill  our  vast  capacities,  or  to 
satiate  our  boundless  desires,  or  to  ap 
pease  our  squeamish  delicacy.1  There 
is  nothing  whose  sweetness  we  do  not 
presently  exhaust  and  suck  dry  ;  whereof 
thence  we  do  not  soon  grow  weary, 
quite  loathing,  or  faintly  liking  it.  There 
is  not  anything  which  is  not  slippery  and 
fleeting  ;  so  that  we  can  for  a  long  time 
hope  to  possess  it,  or  for  any  time  can 
enjoy  it,  without  restless  care  in  keeping 
it,  and  anxious  fear  of  losing  it.  Nothing 
there  is,  in  the  pursuance,  the  custody, 
the  defence  and  maintenance  whereof, 
we  are  not  liable  to  disappointments  and 
crosses.  Nothing  consequently  there  is 
productive  of  any  sound  content  to  the 
fastidious,  impatient,  greedy,  and  restless 
heart  of  man.  The  greatest  confluence 
of  present,  corporeal,  secular  things  (of 
all  the  health,  the  riches,  the  dignity,  the 
power,  the  friendships  and  dependencies, 
the  wit,  the  learning  and  wisdom,  the 
reputation  and  renown  in  this  world),  will 
not  afford  much  of  it :  which  is  yet  but 
an  imaginary  supposition  ;  for  in  effect 
hardly  do  all  such  accommodations  of 
life  concur  in  any  state.  There  is  ever 
some  dead  fly  in  our  box,  which  marreth 
our  ointment  ;k  some  adherent  inconve 
nience,  which  soureth  the  gust  of  our  en 
joyments  :  there  is  always  some  good 
thing  absent,  which  we  do  want  or  long 
for ;  some  ill  thing  present,  or  in  pros 
pect,  which  we  abhor,  would  avoid,  do 
fear  may  come.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
find  content,  we  must  not  seek  it  here ; 
we  must  want  it,  or  have  it  from  another 


h  Prov.  xxvii.  24. 
k  Eccles.  x.  1. 
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world  :  it  must  come  hither  from  heaven, 
and  thence  only  piety  can  fetch  it  down. 
This,  instead  of  these  unsatisfying,  un 
certain,  and  unstable  things,  supplieth  us 
with  goods  adequate  to  our  most  out 
stretched  wishes,  infallibly  sure,  inces 
santly  durable  ;  an  indefectible  treasure, 
an  incorruptible  inheritance,  an  unshake- 
able  kingdom*  a  perfect  and  endless  joy, 
capable  to  replenish  the  vastest  heart  : 
which  he  that  hath  a  good  title  to,  or  a 
confident  hope  of,  how  can  he  be  other 
wise  than  extremely  pleased,  than  fully 
content  ?  It  assureth  the  favour  and 
friendship  of  God,  of  him  that  is  abso 
lute  Lord  and  disposer  of  all  things  :  the 
which  he  that  hath,  and  confideth  in,  what 
can  he  want  or  wish  more  ?  what  can  he 
fear  ?  what  can  annoy  or  dismay  him  ? 
what  can  hap  to  him,  worthy  to  be  deem 
ed  evil  or  sad  1  What  is  poverty  to  him, 
for  whom  God  is  concerned  to  provide  ? 
what  is  disgrace  to  him,  that  hath  the  re 
gard  and  approbation  of  God  ?  what  is 
danger  to  him,  whom  God  continually 
protecteth  ?  what  can  any  distress  work 
on  him,  whom  God  doth  comfort,  and 
will  relieve  ?  what  is  any  thing  to  him, 
who  is  sensible  that  all  things  are  pur 
posely  disposed  to  him  by  that  Wisdom 
which  perfectly  knoweth  what  is  best  ; 
by  that  Goodness  which  entirely  loveth 
him  ?  In  fine,  he  that  is  conscious  to 
himself  of  being  well-affected  in  mind, 
and  acting  the  best  way,  who  is  satisfied 
in  the  state  of  his  soul,  secure  from  God's 
displeasure,  and  hopeful  of  his  favour, 
what  can  make  any  grievous  impression 
on  him?  What  other  affections  than 
such  as  are  most  grateful  and  pleasant 
can  lodge  in  his  soul  ?  Joy  and  peace 
have  natural  seeds  in  such  a  mind,  and 
necessarily  must  spring  up  there  ;  in 
proportion,  I  mean,  and  according  to  the 
degrees  of  piety  resident  therein. 

The  Epicureans  did  conceit  and  boast, 
that  having,  by  their  atheistical  explica 
tions  of  natural  effects  and  common 
events  here,  discarded  the  belief  and 
dread  of  religion,  they  had  laid  a  strong 
foundation  for  tranquillity  of  mind,  had 
driven  away  all  the  causes  of  grief  and 
fear,  so  that  nothing  then  remained  troub 
lesome  or  terrible  unto  us  ;  and  conse- 


*  Qriaavpov 
6a.ai\tiav  daaX 
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quently,  what,  said  they,  could  forbid, 
but  that  we  should  be  entirely  content 
ed,  glad,  and  happy  ? — Nos  excequat  vic 
toria  coelo  ;  no  God  then  surely  could  be 
more  happy  than  we.  But  their  attempt 
in  many  respects  was  vain  and  lame. 
They  presumed  of  a  victory  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  :  and  supposing  they 
had  got  it,  their  triumph  would  not  have 
been  so  glorious,  their  success  would  not 
have  been  so  great,  as  they  pretended. 
For  seeing  no  Epicurean  discourse  can 
baffle  the  potent  arguments  which  per 
suade  religion  (those  arguments  which 
the  visible  constitution  of  nature,  the  cur 
rent  tradition  of  all  ages,  the  general 
consent  of  men,  the  pregnant  attestations 
of  history  and  experience  concerning 
supernatural  and  miraculous  events,  do 
afford  ;)  since  the  being  and  providence 
of  God  have  proofs  so  clear  and  valid, 
that  no  subtlety  of  man  can  so  far  evade 
them  as  not  to  be  shaken  with  them,  as 
wholly  to  be  freed  from  doubt  and  sus 
picion  of  their  truth ;  since  there  can  be 
no  means  of  evincing  the  negative  part 
in  those  questions  to  be  true  or  probable  ; 
it  is  impossible,  that  any  considering  man, 
in  this  cause  against  religion,  should  sup 
pose  himself  to  have  acquired  an  abso 
lute  and  secure  victory,  or  that  he  should 
reap  substantial  fruit  of  comfort  thence. 
It  cannot  be,  that  any  man  should  en 
joy  any  perfect  quiet,  without  acting  so 
as  to  get  some  good  hope  of  avoiding 
those  dreadful  mischiefs,  which  religion 
threateneth  to  the  transgressors  of  its 
precepts.  Were  there  indeed  but  rea 
son  enough  to  stir,  if  not  to  stagger,  an 
infidel ;  were  it  somewhat  dubious  whe 
ther,  yea,  were  it  great  odds  that  there 
are  not  reserved  any  punishments  for  im 
piety,  as  indeed  there  is,  if  not  the  per- 
fectest  assurance  imaginable,  yet  vast J 
advantage  on  the  contrary  side  ;  were 
there  but  any  small  reason  for  a  judg 
ment  to  come,  as  there  are  apparently 
very  many  and  great  ones  ;  had  most 
men  conspired  in  denying  Providence,  as 
ever  generally  they  have  consented  in 
avowing  it ;  were  there  a  pretence  of 
miracles  for  establishing  the  mortality  and 
impunity  of  souls,  as  there  have  been 
numberless  strongly  testified  by  good 
witnesses  and  great  events,  to  confirm 
the  opposite  doctrines ;  did  most  wise 
and  sober  men  judge  in  favour  of  irrelig- 
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ion,  as  commonly  they  ever  did  and  still 
do  otherwise  ;  yet  wisdom  would  require 
that  men  should  choose  to  be  pious,  since 
otherwise  no  man  can  be  thoroughly  se 
cure.  It  is  a  wildncss,  not  to  dread  the 
least  possibility  of  incurring  such  horri 
ble  mischiefs :  any  hazard  of  such  im 
portance  cannot  but  startle  a  man  in  his 
wits.  To  be  in  the  least  obnoxious  to  eter 
nal  torments,  if  men  would  think  upon 
it  as  men  (that  is,  as  rational  and  provi 
dent  creatures),  could  not  but  disturb 
them.  And  indeed  so  it  is  in  experi 
ence  ;  for  whatever  they  say,  or  seem, 
all  atheists  and  profane  men  are  inwardly 
suspicious  and  fearful ;  they  care  not  to 
die,  and  would  gladly  escape  the  trial  of 
what  shall  follow  death.  But  let  us 
grant  or  imagine  the  Epicurean  success 
ful  as  he  could  wish  in  this  enterprise  of 
subduing  religion  :  yet  except  therewith 
he  can  also  trample  down  reason,  new 
mould  human  nature,  subjugate  all  natu 
ral  appetites  and  passions,  alter  the  state 
of  things  here,  and  transform  the  world, 
he  will  yet  in  the  greatest  part  fail  of  his 
conceited  advantages  ;  very  short  he  will 
fall  of  triumphing  in  a  contented  and  quiet 
mind.  That  which  accrueth  thence  will 
at  most  be  no  more  than  some  negative 
content,  or  a  partial  indolency,  arising 
from  his  being  rescued  from  some  particu 
lar  cares  and  fears  ;  which  exceedeth  not 
the  tranquillity  of  a  beast,  or  the  stupidi 
ty  of  one  that  is  out  of  his  senses  :  that 
is  all  he  can  claim,  which  yet  is  more 
than  he  can  ever  compass.  For  he  can 
not  be  as  a  beast,  or  a  mere  sot,  if  he 
would :  reason,  reflecting  on  present 
evils,  and  boding  others  future,  will  af 
flict  him  ;  his  o\vn  unsatiable  desires,  un 
avoidable  fears,  and  untameable  passions, 
will  disquiet  him.  Were  the  other  world 
[uite  out  of  his  faith,  or  his  thought,  yet 
his  world  would  yield  trouble  sufficient 
o  render  him  void  of  any  steady  rest  or 
solid  joy.  All  men  ever  have,  and  ever 
will  complain,  that  the  burdens,  crosses, 
satieties  of  this  life,  do  much  surpass  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  it.  So  that, 
were  no  other  to  be  expected  or  feared, 
.his  of  itself  would  become  grievous  and 
nauseous ;  we  should  soon  have  enough  or 
too  much  of  it,  without  a  support  and 
supply  from  other-where.*  In  the  larg 


est  affluence  of  things,  in  the  deepest 
calm  of  our  state,  we  are  apt  to  nauseate, 
and  are  weary  even  of  our  prosperity  it 
self;  the  which  indeed  commonly  hath 
ingredients  not  only  somewhat  unsavoury, 
but  very  bitter  and  loathsome.  We  may 
add,  that  had  those  profane  attempters 
quite  banished  religion,  they  with  it  must 
have  driven  away  all  the  benefits  and 
comforts  of  it :  which,  even  supposing 
them  but  imaginary,  are  yet  the  greatest 
which  common  life  doth  need,  or  can  de 
sire  :  with  it  they  would  send  packing 
justice,  fidelity,  charity,  sobriety,  and  all 
solid  virtue,  things  which  cannot  firmly 
subsist  without  conscience  :  which  being 
gone,  human  life  would  be  the  most  dis 
orderly,  most  unsafe,  most  wretched  and 
contemptible  thing  that  can  be  ;  nothing 
but  insipid  and  flashy  sensualities  would 
be  left  behind  to  comfort  a  man  with  ;  and 
those  hardly  any  man  (by  reason  of  com 
petitions  and  contentions  for  them,  nowise 
restrainable)  could  enjoy  quietly  or  safely. 
It  is,  therefore,  piety  alone,  which,  by 
raising  hopes  of  blessings  and  joys  incom 
parably  superior  to  any  here,  that  cannot 
be  taken  from  us,  can  lay  any  ground  of 
true  content,  of  substantial  and  positive 
content ;  such  as  consisteth  not  only  in 
removing  the  objects  and  causes  of  vexa 
tious  passions,  but  in  employing  the  most 
pleasant  affections  (love,  hope,  joy)  with 
a  delightful  complacence  upon  their  prop 
er  and  most  noble  objects.  The  kingdom 
of  God  (and  that  only,  no  other  kingdom 
hath  that  privilege)  consisteth  in  righte 
ousness  (first,  then  in)  peace  and  spiritu 
al  joy.*  No  philosopher,  with  truth  and 
reason,  can  make  that  overture  to  us, 
which  our  Lord  doth :  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.™  Out  of 
religion  there  can  be  no  aphorism  pre 
tended  like  to  that  of  the  Prophet :  Thou 
shall  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee.* 

If,  indeed,  we  distinctly  survey  all  the 
grounds  and  sources  of  content,  it  will 
appear  that  religion  only  can  afford  it. 

Doth  it  result  from  a  well  governing 
and  ordering  our  passions  ?  Then  it  is 
plain,  that  only  a  pious  man  is  capable 
thereof:  for  piety  only  can  affect  that ; 
it  alone,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  Divine 

1  Rom.  xiv.  17.  m  Matt.  xi.  28. 
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grace,  doth  guide  our  passions  by  exact 
rules,  doth  set  them  upon  worthy  objects, 
doth  temper  and  tune  them  in  just  harmo 
ny,  doth  seasonably  curb  and  check  them, 
doth  rightly  correct  and  reform  them.* 

This  no  bare  reason  (which  naturally 
is  so  dim  and  so  feeble  in  man)  can 
achieve  :  much  less  can  unreasonableness 
do  it,  which  is  ever  prevalent  in  irreligious 
persons.  Their  passions  do  ever  run  wild 
ly  and  at  random  in  no  good  pace,  with 
in  no  good  compass,  toward  the  meanest 
and  basest  objects  ;  wThence  they  can  have 
no  rest  or  quiet  in  their  minds.  As  they 
are  constantly  offending,  so  will  they 
ever  be  punishing  themselves  with  in 
testine  broils  and  conflicts,  with  dissatis 
factions  and  regrets.  Hence,  There  is 
no  peace  to  the  wicked.0  He  is  like  the 
troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest.9  God 
(As  St.  Austin  speaketh)  hath  said  it, 
and  so  it  is,  Every  inordinate  mind  is  a 
punishment  to  itself.^ 

Doth  content  spring  from  a  hearty  ap 
probation  of,  or  a  complacence  in,  a  man's 
own  actions  ;  from  reflection  that  he  con 
stantly  doth  act  according  to  reason  and 
wisdom,  to  justice  and  duty  ?  Then  can 
the  pious  man  alone  pretend  to  it,  who 
knoweth  that  he  walketh  inoffensively  to 
wards  God  and  man  ;\  that  he  consulteth 
his  own  best  interest  and  welfare ;  that 
assuredly  no  bad  consequence  can  attend 
his  unblameable  behaviour;  that  most 
wise  men  have  declared  their  approbation 
of  his  proceedings ;  that  if  he  prove  in 
his  chief  design  mistaken,  yet  no  mis 
chief  can  thence  befall  him  ;  yea,  that  he 
is  not  thereby  quite  disappointed,  seeing 
even  much  present  satisfaction  and  con 
venience  do  arise  up  to  him  from  his  prac 
tice. 

Doth  content  grow  from  a  sound  and 
healthful  constitution  of  soul  ?  It  is  the 

*  Mala  mens — cum   insicliatur,   spe,  curis, 
labore  distringitur  ;  et  jam  cum  sceleris  com 
pos  fuerit,  solicitudine,   poenitentia,   prenarum 
omnium  exspectau'one  torquetur. —  Quint,  xii. 

f  Nulla  major  poena  nequitiae  est,  quam 
quod  sibi  ac  suisdisplicet. — Sen.  Ep.  42. 

Ti/jcopia    Trda-rii    djiirjaj    dx6\ovOos. — Plat.       de 

Leg.  5. 

Deus  jussit,  et  ita  est,  Sibi  poena  est  omnis 
inordinatus  animus. — Aug.  Conf. 

\  Nisi  sapienti  sua  non  placent :  omnis  stul- 
titia  laborat  fastidio  sui.— Sen.  Ep.  9. 

*  Isa.  xlviii.  22.  P  Isa.  Ivii.  20. 


pious  man  alone  that  hath  that,  whose 
mind  is  clear  from  distempers  of  vice  and 
passion.  The  impious  man  is  infirm,  oul 
of  order,  full  of  disease  and  pain,  accord 
ing  to  the  Prophet's  description  of  him  ; — 
The  whole  head  is  sick  and  the  whoU\ 
heart  faint :  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even\ 
unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it ; 
but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrefying 
sores,  i 

Doth  content  arise  specially  from  good 
success  in  our  attempts,  or  from  prosper 
ous  events  befalling  us  ?  Then  it  is  the 
pious  man  who  is  most  capable  thereof: 
for  he  only  is  secure  that  what  seemeth 
good  and  prosperous  is  really  such  to  him, 
as  meant  for  his  good  by  the  Divine  good 
ness,  as  tending  thereto  by  the  guidance 
of  infallible  wisdom.  As  he  only  hath 
ground  to  hope  for  success,  because  he 
confideth  in  God,  because  he  dutifully 
seeketh  God's  help,  because  God  is  fa 
vourably  disposed  toward  him,  because 
God  ordereth  his  steps,  because  God  is 
by  promise  engaged  to  bless  him,  because 
he  is  conscious  of  intentions  to  render 
God  thanks  and  praise  for  it,  to  employ 
his  success  to  God's  honour  and  service  : 
so  he  only  can  be  satisfied  with  the  ap 
pearance  of  success,  being  able  with  as 
surance  to  say  afler  St.  Paul,  We  knout 
that  to  those  who  love  God,  all  things  co 
operate  for  good.* 

Is  security  from  danger,  from  trouble, 
from  want,  from  all  evil,  a  source  or  mat 
ter  of  content  ?     It  certainly  doth  attend 
the  pious  man ;  God  being  his  especial 
protector,  his  comforter,   his   purveyor.1 
There  shall  no  evil  befal  the  just ;   Theret 
shall  no  plague  come  near  his  dwelling*! 
God   ke'epeth  all  his  bones,  not  one  ofi 
them  is  broken.     He  deliveretli  the  right 
eous  out  of  their  troubles.     The  desire> 
of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted.    Thera 
is  no  want  to  them  that,  fear  God.*     So 
do  the  holy  oracles  assure  us. 

Doth  contentedness  spring  from  suffi 
ciency,  real  or  apprehended  ?  This  ap- 
pertaineth  peculiarly  to  the  pious  man : 
for,  having  God,  the  master  of  all,  for  his 
portion,  he  hath  the  richest  estate  that  can 
be ;  he  hath  all  that  he  can  desire ;  hd 
cannot  but  take  himself  to  have  enough. 
Hence  Godliness  with  contentedness  (UST* 

<3  Isa.  i.  5,  6.  r  Rom.  viii.  28. 
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,  with  sufficiency)  is,  as  St.  Paul 
saith,  /«^7«>  Tiogiaub;,  the  great  way  of 
gaining."-  He  saith  it  not,  as  supposing 
godliness  and  contentedness  to  be  separa 
ble  ;  but  rather  as  implying  godliness 
therefore  to  be  most  gainful,  because  suf 
ficiency  and  contentedness  do  ever  attend 
it.  In  fine,  if  that  saying  of  Seneca  be 
true,  that,  If  to  any  man  the  things  he 
possesseth  do  not  seem  most  ample,  al 
though  lie  be  master  of  the  whole  world, 
he  is  yet  miserable  ;*  then  assuredly  the 
pious  man  only  can  be  happy  ;  for  to  him 
alone  his  possessions  can  seem  the  larg 
est  and  best,  such  as  there  can  be  no  pos 
sible  accession  to,  or  amendment  of.  For 
nothing  can  be  greater  or  better  than  God, 
in  whom  he  hath  a  steadfast  propriety, 
whose  infinite  power  and  wisdom  are  en 
gaged  to  do  him  the  utmost  good  that  he 
is  capable  of.  And  farther, 

III.  Seeing  we  have  mentioned  happi 
ness,  or  the  summum  bonum,  the  utmost 
scope  of  human  desire,  we  do  add,  that 
piety  doth  surely  confer  it.  Happiness, 
whatever  it  be,  hath  certainly  an  essen 
tial  coherence  with  piety.  These  are  re 
ciprocal  propositions,  both  of  them  infal 
libly  true,  He  that  is  pious  is  happy  ;  and, 
He  that  is  happy  is  pious.  No  man  doth 
undertake  or  prosecute  anything,  which 
he  doth  not  apprehend  in  some  order  or 
degree  conducing  to  that  which  all  men 
under  a  confused  notion  regard  and  tend 
to,  which  they  call  happiness,  the  highest 
good,  the  chiefcst  desirable  thing.  But 
in  their  judgments  about  this  thing,  or  the 
means  of  attaining  it,  as  men  dissent 
much  ;  so  of  necessity  most  of  them  must 
be  mistaken.  Most,  indeed,  do  aim  and 
shoot  at  a  mere  shadow  of  profit,  or  at 
that  which  is  very  little  considerable,  and 
in  comparison  nothing  at  all ;  which  lit 
tle  conduceth  to  the  perfection  of  their 
nature,  or  the  satisfaction  of  their  desire. 
If  they  miss  the  mark,  they  are  disap 
pointed  ;  if  they  hit  it,  they  are  no  less, 
and  in  effect  hit  nothing.  But  whatever 
this  grand  matter  is,  in  whatever  it  con- 
sisteth,  however  it  be  procured  ;  be  it  the 
possession  and  fruition  of  some  special 
choice  goods,  or  an  aggregation  and  afflu 
ence  of  all  goods ;  piety  surely  is  the 
main  ingredient  and  principal  cause  there- 

*  Si  cui  sua  non  videntur  amplissima 
licet  totius  mundi  douiinus  sit,  tamen  miser 
est—  Sen.  Ep.V.  *  1  Tim.  vi.  6. 


of.    All  other  goods  without  it  are  insig 
nificant  and  unuseful  thereto  ;  and  it  can 
not  be  wanting  where  piety  is.  Be  a  man 
never  so  rich,  so  powerful,  so  learned 
and  knowing,  so  prosperous  in  his  affairs, 
so  honourable  in  the  opinions  and  affec 
tions  of  men  :  yet  nowise   happy  can  he 
be,  if  he  is  not  pious  ;  seeing  he  wanteth 
the  best  goods,  and  is  subject  to  the  worst 
vils  ;  seeing  he  wanteth  the  love  and  fa 
vour  of  God,  he  wanteth  peace  and  satis 
faction  of  conscience,  he  wanteth  a  right 
enjoyment  of  present  things,  he  wanteth 
security  concerning  his  final  welfare.  Be 
he  never  so  poor,  so  low  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  so  forlorn  and  destitute  of  worldly 
conveniences  ;  yet  if  he  be  pious,  he  can 
not  be  wretched  :  for  he  hath  an  interest 
in  goods  incomparably  most  precious,  and 
is  safe   from  all   considerable   evils ;  he 
hath  a  free  resort  to  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  all  happiness,  he  hath  a  right 
to  immense  and  endless  felicity,  the  which 
eminently  containeth  all  the  goods  we  are 
capable   of;  he   is  possessed  thereof  in 
hope  and  certain  reversion  ;  there  is  but 
a  moment  to  pass  before  his  complete  fru 
ition  of  it.     The  want  of  all  other  petty 
things  no  more  can  maim  the  integrity  of 
his  felicity,  than  cutting  the  hair,  or  pare- 
ing  the  nails,  do  mutilate  a  man  ;  all  other 
things  are  but  superfluities  or  excresences 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  happiness. 
Whatever  happeneth,  that  will  assuredly 
be  true,  which  is  so  much  inculcated  in 
the  holy  Scripture,  Blessed  is  every  one 
thatfeareth  the  Lord,  that  walketh  in  his 
ways ;  happy  shall  he  be,  and  it  shall  be 
well  with  him.11     Piety  is  indeed   fraught 
with  beatitudes,  every  part  thereof  yield- 
eth  peculiar  blessedness.     To  the  love  of 
God,  to  charity  toward  our  neighbour,  to 
purity  of  heart,  to  meekness,  to  humility, 
to  patience,  to  mercifulness,  to  peaceable- 
ness,  beatitude  is  ascribed  by  our  Lord, 
the  great  Judge   and   Dispenser  of  it.T 
Each  religious  performance  hath  happy 
fruits   growing  from   it,  and   blissful  re 
wards  assigned  thereto.     All  pious  dis 
positions  are  fountains  of  pleasant  streams, 
which  by  their  confluence  do  make  up  a 
full  sea  of  felicity. 

IV.  It  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  pie 
ty,  that  it  furnisheth  employment  fit  for 
us,  worthy  of  us,  hugely  grateful,  and 


u  Ps.  cxxviii.  1,  2  ;  cxii.  1. 


Matt.  v. 
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highly  beneficial  to  us.  Man  is  a  very 
busy  and  active  creature,  which  cannot 
live  and  do  nothing,  whose  thoughts  are 
in  restless  motion,  whose  desires  are  ever 
stretching  at  somewhat,  who  perpetually 
will  be  working  either  good  or  evil  to 
himself:  wherefore  greatly  profitable 
must  that  thing  be,  which  determineth 
him  to  act  well,  to  spend  his  care  and 
pain  on  that  which  is  truly  advantageou 
to  him ;  and  that  is  religion  only.  It 
alone  fasteneth  our  thoughts,  affections, 
and  endeavours,  upon  occupations  wor 
thy  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  suiting  the 
excellency  of  our  natural  capacities  and 
endowments,  tending  to  the  perfection 
and  advancement  of  our  reason,  to  the 
enriching  and  ennobling  of  our  souls. 
Secluding  that,  we  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  study,  to  affect,  to  pursue,  not 
very  mean  and  below  us,  not  very  base 
and  misbecoming  us,  as  men  of  reason 
and  judgment.  What  have  we  to  do  but 
to  eat  and  drink,  like  horses  or  like 
swine  ;  but  to  sport  and  play,  like  chil 
dren  or  apes  ;  but  to  bicker  and  scuffle 
about  trifles  and  impertinences,  like  idiots  ? 
what,  but  to  scrape  or  scramble  for  use 
less  pelf;  to  hunt  after  empty  shows  and 
shadows  of  honour,  or  the  vain  fancies 
and  dreams  of  men  ?  what  but  to  wallow 
or  bask  in  sordid  pleasures,  the  which 
soon  degenerate  into  remorse  and  bitter 
ness  ?  To  which  sort  of  employments 
were  a  man  confined,  what  a  pitiful  thing 
would  he  be,  and  how  inconsiderable 
were  his  life  !  Were  a  man  designed 
only,  like  a  fly,  to  buzz  about  here  for  a 
time,  sucking  in  the  air,  and  licking  the 
dew,  then  soon  to  vanish  back  into  noth 
ing,  or  to  be  transformed  into  worms  ; 
how  sorry  and  despicable  a  thing  were 
he  !  And  such,  without  religion,  we 
should  be.  But  it  supplieth  us  with  busi 
ness  of  a  most  worthy  nature  and  lofty 
importance  ;  it  setteth  us  upon  doing 
things  great  and  noble  as  can  be  ;  it  en- 
gageth  us  to  free  our  minds  from  all  fond 
conceits,  and  cleanse  our  hearts  from  all 
corrupt  affections  ;  to  curb  our  brutish  ap 
petites,  to  tame  our  wild  passions,  to  cor 
rect  our  perverse  inclinations,  to  conform 
the  dispositions  of  our  soul  and  the  ac 
tions  of  our  life  to  the  eternal  laws  of 
righteousness  and  goodness :  it  putteth 
us  upon  the  imitation  of  God,  and  aiming 
at  the  resemblance  of  his  perfection  ; 


upon  obtaining  a  friendship  and  maintain 
ing  a  correspondence  with  the  High  and 
Holy  One  ;  upon  fitting  our  minds  for 
conversation  and  society  with  the  wisest 
and  purest  spirits  above  ;  upon  providing 
for  an  immortal  state,  upon  the  acquist 
of  joy  and  glory  everlasting  :  it  employ  - 
eth  us  in  the  divinest  actions,  of  promot 
ing  virtue,  of  performing  beneficence,  of  i 
serving  the  public,  and  doing  good  to  all : 
the  being  exercised  in  which  things  doth 
indeed  render  a  man  highly  considerable, 
and  his  life  excellently  valuable. 

It  is  an  employment  mos  tproper  to  us  as  , 
reasonable  men.  For  what  more  proper 
entertainments  can  our  mind  have,  than  •• 
to  be  purifying  and  beautifying  itself,  to  3 
be  keeping  itself  and  its  subordinate  fac-  i 
ulties  in  order,  to  be  attending  upon  the  i 
management  of  thoughts,  of  passions,  of 
words,  of  actions  depending  upon  its! 
governance  ? 

It  is  an  employment  most  beneficial  to '] 
us  :  in  pursuing  which,  we  greatly  better  ] 
ourselves,  and  improve  our  condition  ;  we  ! 
benefit  and  oblige  others  ;  we  procure  ] 
sound  reputation  and  steady  friendships  ;  ] 
we  decline  many  irksome  mischiefs  and .; 
annoyances  ;  we  do  not,  like  those  in  the  j 
Prophet,  spend  our  labour  for  that  which  j 
satisjieth  not,  nor  spend  our  money  for  \ 
that  which  is  not  bread  :x  for  both  tern-  < 
poral  prosperity  and  eternal  felicity  are  I 
the  wages  of  the  labour  which  we  take  ] 
herein. 

It  is  an  employment  most   constant, 
never  allowing  sloth   or   listlessness   to  I 
creep  in,  incessantly  busying  all  our  fac-  J 
ulties  with  earnest  contention  ;  according 
to  that  profession  of  St.  Paul,  declaring  ; 
the  nature  thereof,  Herein  always  do  I  \ 
exercise  myself,  to  have  a  conscience  void  J 
of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  manJ  \ 
Whence  it  is  called  ajight,  and  a  race,  j 
implying  the  continual  earnestness  of  at-  ,$ 
tention  and  activity,  which  is  to  be  spent 
thereon. 

It  is  withal  a  sweet  and  grateful  busi 
ness  :  for  it  is  a  pious  man's  character, 
that  he  delighteth  greatly  in  God's  cor 
mandments  ;''•  that  the  commandments  ai 
not  grievous  to  him  ;*  that  it  is  his  meo 
and  drink  to  do  God's  will  ;b  that  God's 
ivords  (or  precepts)  are  sweeter  thai 


*  Isa.  lv.  2. 
z  Psal.cxii.  1. 
b  John  iv.  34. 


Acts  xxiv.  16. 
1  John.  v.  3. 
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Mmey  to  his  taste  ;c  that  the  ways  of  reli 
gious  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace.*  Whereas 
all  other  employments  are  wearisome, 
and  soon  become  loathsome  ;  this,  the 
farther  we  proceed  in  it,  the  more  pleas 
ant  and  satisfactory  it  groweth.*  There 
is  perpetual  matter  of  victory  over  bad 
inclinations  pestering  us  within,  and 
strong  temptations  assailing  us  without : 
which  to  combat  hath  much  delight ;  to 
master,  breedeth  unexpressible  content. 
The  sense  also  of  God's  love,  the  influ 
ences  of  his  grace  and  comfort  commu 
nicated  in  the  performances  of  devotion 
and  all  duty,  the  satisfaction  of  a  good 
conscience,  the  assured  hope  of  reward, 
the  foretastes  of  future  bliss,  do  season 
and  sweeten  all  the  labours  taken,  and  all 
the  difficulties  undergone  therein. 

In  fine,  the  bare  light  of  nature  hath 
discerned,  that  were  it  not  for  such  mat 
ters  as  these  to  spend  a  man's  care  and 
pains  upon,  this  would  be  a  lamentable 
world  to  live  in.  There  was,  for  in 
stance,  an  emperor  great  and  mighty  as 
ever  did  wield  sceptre  upon  earth,  whose 
excellent  virtue,  coupled  with  wisdom 
(inferior,  perhaps,  to  none  that  any  man 
ever,  without  special  inspiration,  hath 
been  endowed  with),  did  qualify  him  with 
most  advantage  to  examine  and  rightly  to 
judge  of  things  here  ;  who,  notwithstand 
ing  all  the  conveniences  which  his  royal 
estate  and  well-settled  prosperity  might 
afford  (the  which  surely  he  had  fully 
tasted  and  tried),  did  yet  thus  express  his 
thoughts:  Tl  uoi^r  iv  xuaufa  xev&  0fo 
?i  Tigovolug  xsvu ;  What  doth  it  concern 
me  to  live  in  a  world  void  of  God,  or 
void  of  Providence  ?t  To  govern  the 
greatest  empire  that  ever  was,  in  the 
deepest  calm  ;  to  enjoy  the  largest  afflu 
ences  of  wealth,  of  splendour,  of  respect, 
of  pleasure  ;  to  be  loved,  to  be  dreaded, 
to  be  served,  to  be  adored  by  so  many 
nations  ;  to  have  the  whole  civil  world 
obsequious  to  his  will  and  nod  :  all  these 
things  seemed  vain  and  idle,  not  worthy 
of  a  man's  regard,  affection,  or  choice, 
!  in  case  there  were  no  God  to  worship, 

*  Non  potest  cuiqnam  semper  idem  placere. 
nisi  rectum. — Sen,  20. 

Dedit  hoc  providentia  hominibus  munus,  ut 
honesta  magis  juvarent. — Quint,  i.  12. 

t  M.  Ant.  ii.  11;  vi.  10. 

c  Psal.  cxix.  103.  d  Pro?,  iii.  17. 


no  providence  to  observe,  no  piety  to  be 
exercised.  So  little  worth  the  while 
common  sense  hath  adjudged  it  to  live 
without  religion. 

V.  It  is  a  considerable  benefit  of  piety, 
that  it  affbrdeth  the  best  friendships  and 
sweetest  society.  Man  is  framed  for  so 
ciety,  and  cannot  live  well  without  it : 
many  of  his  faculties  would  be  useless, 
many  of  his  appetites  would  rest  unsat 
isfied  in  solitude.*  To  have  a  friend 
wise  and  able,  honest  and  good,  unto 
whom  upon  all  occasions  we  may  have 
recourse  for  advice,  for  assistance,  for 
consolation,  is  a  great  convenience  of 
life  :  and  this  benefit  we  owe  to  religion, 
which  supplieth  us  with  various  friend 
ships  of  the  best  kind,  most  beneficial 
and  most  sweet  unto  us.t 

It  maketh  God  our  friend,  a  friend  infi 
nitely  better  than  all  friends,  most  affec 
tionate  and  kind,  most  faithful  and  sure, 
most  able,  most  willing,  and  ever  most 
ready  to  perform  all  friendly  offices,  to 
yield  advice  in  all  our  doubts,  succour  in 
all  our  needs,  comfort  in  all  our  troubles, 
satisfaction  to  all  our  desires.  Unto  him 
it  ministereth  a  free  address  upon  all  oc 
casions  ;  with  him  it  alloweth  us  con 
tinually  a  most  sweat  and  pleasant  inter 
course.  The  pious  man  hath  always 
the  all-wise  God  to  counsel  him,  to  guide 
his  actions  and  order  his  steps ;  he  hath 
the  Almighty  to  protect,  support,  and  re 
lieve  him  ;  he  hath  the  immense  Good 
ness  to  commiserate  and  comfort  him : 
unto  him  he  is  not  only  encouraged,  but 
obliged  to  resort  in  need  ;  upon  him  he 
may,  he  ought  to  discharge  all  his  cares 
and  burdens." 

It  consequently  doth  engage  all  crea 
tures  in  the  world  to  be  our  friends,  or 
instruments  of  good  to  us,  according  to 
their  several  capacities,  by  the  direction 
and  disposal  of  God.  All  the  servants 
of  our  great  Friend  will,  in  compliance 
to  him,  be  serviceable  to  us  :  Thou  shall. 
be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the  feld, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at 
peace  with  thee  :  *  so  Job's  friend  promis- 

*  Nullius  boni  sine  socio  jucunda  possessio 
est. — Sen.  Ep.  fa. 

f  Ut  aliarumrerum  nobisinnata  dulcedoest, 
sic  amicitiae. — Sew.  Ep.  CJ. 

•  Prov.  xii.2;  Psal.  xxxiv.  15;  xxxiii.  18; 
cxlv.  19  ;  xxxvii.  28 ;  Job  xxxvi.  7. 

f  Job  v.  23. 
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eth  him,  upon  condition  of  piety.  And 
God  himself  confirmeth  that  promise  :  In 
that  day,  saith  he  in  the  Prophet,  will  I 
make  a  covenant  for  them  with  the  leasts 
of  thejleld,  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
and  with  the  creeping  things  of  the 
ground.*  And  again,  When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  l>e  with  thee ; 
and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee:  when  thouwalkest  through 
the  fire,  thou  shall  not  be  burnt ;  neither 
shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.h  And, 
The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night.1  Thou  shalt  tread 
upon  the  lion  and  adder,  the  young  lion 
and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under 
foot.k  They  shall  take  up  scorpions,  and 
if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall 
not  hurt  them  :'  (so  our  Lord  promised  to 
his  disciples.)  Not  only  the  heavens 
shall  dispense  their  kindly  influences, 
and  the  earth  yield  her  plentiful  stores, 
and  all  the  elements  discharge  their  nat 
ural  and  ordinary  good  offices  :  nor  only 
the  tame  and  sociable  creatures  shall  up 
on  this  condition  faithfully  serve  us ;  but 
even  the  most  wild,  most  fierce,  most 
ravenous,  most  venomous  creatures  shall, 
if  there  be  need,  prove  friendly  and  help 
ful,  or  at  least  harmless  to  us ;  as  were 
the  ravens  to  Elias,  the  lions  to  Daniel, 
the  viper  to  St.  Paul,  the  fire  to  the  three 
children."1 

But  especially  piety  doth  procure  the 
friendship  of  the  good  angels,  that  puis 
sant  host  of  glorious  and  happy  spirits  :" 
they  all  do  tenderly  love  the  pious  per 
son  ;  they  are  ever  ready  to  serve  and 
do  him  good,  to  protect  him  from  danger, 
to  aid  him  in  his  undertakings,  to  rescue 
him  from  mischiefs.  What  an  honour, 
what  a  blessing  is  this,  to  have  such  an 
innumerable  company  of  noble  friends 
(the  courtiers  and  favourites  of  heaven) 
deeply  concerned  and  constantly  vigilant 
for  our  welfare  ! 

It  also  engagcth  the  blessed  saints  in 
glory,  the  spirits  of  just  men  perfected, 
the  church  of  thcfrst-born,  to  bear  dear 
est  affections  to  us,  to  further  our  pros 
perity  with  their  good  wishes  and  earn 
est  prayers,  mightily  prevalent  with  God. 

s  Hos.  ii.  18.  h  Isa.  xliii.  2. 

'  Psal.  cxxi.  6.  *  Psal.  xci.  13. 

1  Mark  xvi.  18  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  12. 
m  1  Kings  xvii.  6.  »  Psal.  xxxiv.  7; 

xci.  11;  Heb.i.  11. 


It  rendereth  all  sorts  of  men  our  friends. 
To  good  men  it  uniteth  us  in  holy  com 
munion  ;  the  communion  of  brotherly 
charity  and  hearty  good-will,  attended 
with  all  the  good  offices  they  are  able  to 
perform  :  to  other  men  it  reconcileth  and 
endeareth  us  ;  for  that  innocent  and  in 
offensive,  courteous  and  benign,  charit 
able  and  beneficent  demeanour  (such  as 
piety  doth  require  and  produce),  are  apt 
to  conciliate  respect  and  affection  from 
the  worst  men.  For,  Vincit  malos  per- 
tinax  bonitas  ;*  men  hardly  can  persist 
enemies  to  him  whom  they  perceive  to  be 
their  friend  :  and  such  the  pious  man  in 
disposition  of  mind,  and  in  effect  when 
occasion  serveth,  is  toward  all  men  ;t  be 
ing  sensible  of  his  obligation  to  love  all 
men,  and,  as  he  hath  opportunity,  to  do 
good  to  all  men.0  It  assure  th  and  more 
strictly  endeareth  our  friends  to  us.  For, 
as  it  maketh  us  hearty,  faithful,  constant 
friends  to  others,  so  it  reciprocally  tieth 
others  to  us  in  the  like  sincerity  and  fast 
ness  of  good-will.!  » 

It  reconcileth  enemies.  For,  when  a 
man's  ways  do  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.v  It 
hath  a  natural  efficacy  to  that  purpose, 
and  Divine  blessing  promoteth  it. 

By  it  all  conversation  becometh  tole 
rable,  grateful,  and  useful.  For  a  pious 
man  is  not  easily  disturbed  with  any 
crossness  or  perverseness,  any  infirmity 
or  impertinency  of  those  he  converseth 
with  :  he  can  bear  the  weaknesses  and 
the  failings  of  his  company  ;  he  can  by 
wholesome  reflections  upon  all  occurren 
ces  advantage  and  please  himself.  § 

In  fine,  piety  rendereth  a  man  a  true 
friend  and  a  good  companion  to  himself; 
satisfied  in  himself,  able  to  converse 
freely  and  pleasantly  with  his  own 
thoughts.  1  1  It  is  for  the  want  of  pious 
inclinations  and  dispositions,  that  solitude 
(a  thing  which  sometimes  cannot  be  avoid 
ed,  which  often  should  be  embraced)  is 

*  Sen.  de  Benef.  vii.  21. 

f  Qui  sibi  amicus  est,  scito  hunc  amicum 
omnibus  esse.  —  Sen.  Ep.  6. 

\  01  dyaQol  i'i3cTs  d\\fi\ois.  —  Arist.  Eth.  viii.  4. 

§  ^jvvdtayftv  TC  OVTOS  LavriS  /3ov\eTiii'  i'/<y<:a)j  yap 
aiiro  Troiet.  (AristOt.  Eth.  viii.  4.)  T&VTSyap 
ireirpxypsiHiJv  CTrirepireTs  at  fiviifiat,  ital  T(Zv  p.e\\6vTi>iv 


., 

||  Quseris  quid  profecerim  ?  amicus  esse  mihi 
coepi.  —  Sen.  Ep.  6. 

0  Gal.  vi.  10.  P  Prov.  xvi.  7. 
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to  most  men  so  irksome  and  tedious,  that 
men  do  carefully  shun  themselves,  and 
fly  from  their  own  thoughts  ;  that  they 
decline  all  converse  with  their  own  souls, 
and    hardly   dare  look   upon    their  own 
hearts   and   consciences :    whence   they 
become   aliens   from  home,    wholly  un 
acquainted   with  themselves,  most  igno 
rant  of  their  own  nearest  concernments, 
no  faithful  friends  or   pleasant  compan 
ions  to  themselves ;  so  for   refuge  and 
ease  they  unseasonably  run  into  idle  or 
lewd  conversation,  where  they  disorder 
and  defile  themselves.*     But   the   pious 
man  is,  like  Scipio,  never  less  alone  than 
when  alone  :t  his  solitude  and  retirement 
is  not  only  tolerable,  but  commonly  the 
most  grateful  and  fruitful  part  of  his  life  : 
he    can    ever  with  much    pleasure,  and 
more  advantage,  converse  with  himself; 
digesting  and   marshalling  his  thoughts, 
his   affections,    his   purposes,   into   good 
order  ;  searching  and  discussing  his  heart ; 
reflecting   on  his   past  ways,    enforcing 
his  former  good  resolutions,  and  framing 
new  ones  ;  inquiring  after  edifying  truths  ; 
stretching  his  meditations  toward  the  best 
and  sublimest  objects,  raising  his  hopes 
and  warming  his  affections  towards  spirit 
ual  and  heavenly  things  ;  asking  himself 
pertinent   questions,  and  '  resolving  inci 
dent  doubts  concerning  his   practice  :  in 
fine,  conversing  with  his  best  Friend  in 
devotion ;  with  admiration  and  love  con 
templating  the  divine  perfections  display 
ed  in  the  works  of  nature,  of  providence, 
of  grace  ;  praising  God  for  his  excellent 
benefits  and  mercies  ;  confessing  his  de 
fects   and    offences  ;  depreciating  wrath 
and   imploring  pardon,   with  grace  and 
ability  to  amend  ;  praying  for  the  supply 
of  all  his  wants. J     All  which  pcrform- 

*  Nemo  est,  cui  non  satius  sit  cum  quolibet 
esse,  quam  secum. — Sen.  Ep.  25. 

"Efioi  TOV  titov  fiiov,  ws  drcpjrtoraroi'  £ca«a,  Trpo- 
ai&tiv  ovy  v~o^.(.vovaiVj  &£C.   Plut.   ircpl  IIoAuirpj  p, 

916. 

ZrjTOVtTtV      ol      UOvOrjpol    UCQ'     <j)V        OWIirj£pCV!TOVtTllf 

iavrovi  tit  tjttvyovaiv. — AriSt.  ix.  4. 

f  Nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus. 

if.  Acquiescitsibi,  cogitationibus  suis  traditus 
Sen.  Ep.  9. 

Sapiens  nunquam  solus  esse  potest,  habe 
secum  omnes  qui  sunt,  quique  unquam  fuerun 
boni ;  et  annimum  liberum  quocunque  vul 
transfer! ;  quod  corpore  non  potest,  cogitatione 
coinplectitui*  et  si  hominum  inops  fuerit,  loqui 
tur  cum  Deo.  Nunquam  minus  solus  erit 
•  quam  cum  solus  fuerit. — Hier.  adv.  Jovin.  i.  28 


nces  yield  both  unconceivable  benefit 
nd  unexpressible  comfort.  So  that  soli- 
ude  (that  which  is  to  common  nature  so 
offensive,  to  corrupt  nature  so  abomina- 
ile)  is  to  the  pious  man  extremely  com 
modious  and  comfortable  :  which  is  a 
reat  advantage  peculiar  to  piety,  and  the 
ast  which  I  shall  mention. 

So  many,  and  many  more  than  I  can 
ixpress,' vastly  great  and  precious  advan- 
ages  do  accrue  from  piety ;  so  that  well 
may  we  conclude  with  St.  Paul,  that  God- 
iness  is  profitable  for  all  things. 

It  remaineth  that,  if  we  be  wise,  we 
ihould,  if  we  yet  have  it  not  ingrafted  in 
is,  labour  to  acquire  it ;  if  we  have  it, 
hat  we  should  endeavour  to  improve  i% 
>y  constant  exercise,  to  the  praise  of 
God,  the  good  of  our  neighbour,  and  our 
own  comfort.  Which  that  we  may  cffec- 
:ually  perform,  Almighty  God  in  mercy 
vouchsafe,  by  his  grace,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  ;  to  whom  for  ever  be 
all  glory  and  praise.  Amen. 


SERMON  IV. 

THE    REWARD    OF    HONOURING    GOD. 

1  SAM.  ii.  30.  —  For  them  that  honour  me 
honour. 


THE  words  are  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
word  of  God,  uttered  immediately  by 
God  himself;  and  may  thence  command 
from  us  an  especial  attention  and  regard. 
The  history  of  that  which  occasioned 
them  is,  I  presume,  well  known  ;  neither 
shall  I  make  any  descant  or  reflection 
thereon  ;  but  to  take  the  words  separate 
ly,  as  a  proposition  of  itself,  affording  a 
complete  instruction  and  ample  matter  of 
discourse.  And  as  such,  they  plainly 
imply  two  things  :  a  duty  required  of  us 
to  honour  God  ;  and  a  reward  proffered 
to  us,  upon  performance  of  that  duty, 
being  honoured  by  God.  It  is  natural 
for  us,  before  we  are  willing  to  under 
take  any  work,  to  consider  the  reward  or 
benefit  accruing  from  it  ;  and  it  is  neces 
sary,  before  we  can  perform  any  duty,  to 
understand  the  nature  thereof.  To  this 
our  method  of  action  I  shall  suit  the 
method  of  my  discourse  ;  first  endeav 
ouring  to  estimate  the  reward,  then  to  ex 
plain  the  duty.  Afterward  I  mean  to 


• 
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show  briefly  why  in  reason  the  duty  is 
enjoined  ;  how  in  effect  the  reward  is 
conferred. 

I.  The  reward  may  be  considered 
either  absolutely  (as  whatitisin  itself); 
or  relatively  (as  to  its  rise,  and  whence 
it  comes.) 

1.  For  itself,  it  is  honour;  a  thing,  if 
valued  according  to  the  rate  it  bears  in 
the  common  market,  of  highest  price 
among  all  the  objects  of  human  desire  ; 
the  chief  reward  which  the  greatest  ac 
tions  and  which  the  best  actions  do  pre 
tend  unto,  or  are  capable  of;  that  which 
usually  bears  most  sway  in  the  hearts, 
and  hath  strongest  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  men  ;  the  desire  of  obtaining 
and  maintaining  which  doth  commonly 
overbear  other  most  potent  inclinations. 
The  love  of  pleasure  stoops  thereto  :  for 
men,  to  get  or  keep  reputation,  will  de 
cline  the  most  pleasant  enjoyments,  will 
embrace  the  hardest  pains.  Yea,  it  often 
prevails  over  the  love  of  life  itself,  which 
men  do  not  only  frequently  expose  to 
danger,  but  sometimes  devote  to  certain 
loss,  for  its  sake.  If  we  observe  what  is 
done  in  the  world,  we  may  discern  it  to 
be  the  source  of  most  undertakings  there 
in  :  that  it  not  only  moveth  the  wheels  of 
public  action  (that  not  only  for  it  great 
princes  contend,  great  armies  march, 
great  battles  are  fought  ;)  but  that  from 
it  most  private  business  derives  its  life 
and  vigour  :  that  for  honour  especially, 
the  soldier  undergoes  hardship,  toil,  and 
hazard  ;  the  scholar  plods  and  beats  his 
brains  ;  the  merchant  runs  about  so  busi 
ly,  and  adventures  so  far  ;  yea,  that  for 
its  sake  the  meanest  labourer  and  artifi 
cer  doth  spend  his  sweat  and  stretch  his 
sinews.  The  principal  drift  of  all  this 
care  and  industry  (the  great  reason  of 
all  this  scuffling  for  power,  this  search 
ing  for  knowledge,  this  scraping  and 
scrambling  for  wealth)  doth  seem  to  be, 
that  men  would  live  in  some  credit,  would 
raise  themselves  above  contempt.* 


*  *]S 


otf       av  nai 


ro-vi 
avr  i 


inrcp  Si  TOV  TV^UV  <ra>rj{  vifys,  dtroOvfiaKeiv  idc\ov- 
raf.  —  Isocr.  Oral,  ad  Philip. 

Mors  turn  scquissimo  animo  appetitur,  cum 
snis  se  laudtbus  vita  occidens  consolari  potest. 
Cic.  i.  Tusc. 

—  Laudis  avidi  ppcunia*  liberates  erant, 
gloriam,  ingenlem  divitias  honestas  volebant  : 
hanc  ardent  issime  dilcxcruut,  propter  hanc 


In  such  request,  of  such  force,  doth 
honour  appear  to  be.  If  we  examine 
why,  we  may  find  more  than  mere  fash 
ion  (or  mutual  imitation  and  consent)  to 
ground  the  experiment  upon.  There  is 
one  obvious  reason  why  no  mean  regard 
should  be  had  thereto  ;  its  great  conven 
ience  and  usefulness  :  for  that  a  man 
cannot  himself  live  safely,  quietly,  or 
pleasantly,  without  some  competent  mea 
sure  thereof;  cannot  well  serve  the  pub 
lic,  perform  offices  of  duty  to  his  rela 
tions,  of  kindness  to  his  friends,  of  chari 
ty  to  his  neighbours,  but  under  its  pro 
tection,  and  with  its  aid  :  it  being  an  en 
gine  very  requisite  for  the  managing  any 
business,  for  the  compassing  any  design, 
at  least  sweetly  and  smoothly  ;  it  pro 
curing  to  us  many  furtherances  in  our 
proceedings,  removing  divers  obstacles 
out  of  our  way,  guarding  a  man's  person 
from  offences,  adding  weight  to  his 
words,  putting  an  edge  upon  his  endeav 
ours  :  for  every  one  allows  a  favourable 
ear  to  his  discourse,  lends  an  assisting 
hand  to  his  attempts,  grants  a  ready 
credence  to  his  testimony,  and  makes  a 
fair  construction  of  his  doings,  whom 
he  esteems  and  respects.  So  is  honour 
plainly  valuable  among  the  bona  utila, 
as  no  small  accommodation  of  life  ;  and 
as  such,  reason  approves  it  to  our  judg 
ment.* 

But  searching  farther,  we  shall  find  the 
appetite  of  honour  to  have  a  deeper 
ground,  and  that  it  is  rooted  even  in  our 
nature  itself.  For  we  may  descry  it  bud 
ding  forth  in  men's  first  infancy  (before 
the  use  of  reason,  or  speech  ;)  even  little 
children  being  ambitious  to  be  made  much 
of,  maintaining  among  themselves  petty 
emulations  and  competitions,  as  it  were 

vivere  voluerunt,  pro  hac  et  mori  non  dubita- 
verunt.  Cagterascupiditates  hujiis  unius  ingenti 
cupiditate  presserunt. — Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  12. 
AJ  yap  SvvaartTai  Kal  b  TT\OVTOS  (5ia  ri/v  Ti[if]V  iariv 
alptra. — Afist.  Elh.  iv.  3. 

Honos  alit  artes,  omnesque  incenduntur  ad 
studia.  gloria,  &c. — Cic.  Tusc.  Quasi.  1. 

*  Vide  Hier.  Ep.  ad  Celant. 

Conscientia  nobis  necessaria  est,  fama  prox- 
ima.  Qui  conscientia  fidens,  famam  negligit, 
crudelis  est. — Aug. 

npdj  Xpcias  tTnrfifatov  opyavov  fi  f6$a. — Galen. 

Nee  vero  negligenda  lama  est ;  nee  mediocre 
telum  ad  res  gerendas  existimare  oportet  be- 
nevolentiam  civium. — Cic.  de  ArMc. 

Vide  Chrys.  torn.  vi.  Orat.  17. 
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about  punctilios  of  honour.*  We  may 
jbserve  it  growing  with  age,  waxing 
digger  and  stronger  together  with  the 
jacrease  of  wit  and  knowledge,  of  civil 
julture  and  experience  ;  that  the  maturest 
ige  doth  most  resent  and  relish  it ;  that  it 
jrevails  most  in  civilized  nations  ;  that 
nen  of  the  best  parts,  of  the  highest  im- 
irovements,  of  the  weightiest  employ- 
nents,  do  most  zealously  affect  it  and 
itand  upon  it ;  that  they  who  most  strug 
gle  with  it,  do  most  feel  its  might,  how 
lifficult  it  is  to  resist  and  restrain  it,  how 
mpossible  it  is  to  stifle  or  extinguish  it. 
For  the  philosopher,  writh  all  his  reasons 
ind  considerations,  cannot  dispute  it  down, 
>r  persuade  it  away  ;  the  anchoret  cannot, 
.vith  all  his  austerities,  starve  it,  or  by  his 
•etirement  shun  it ;  no  affliction,  no  pov- 
jrty,  no  wretchedness  of  condition,  can 
;otally  suppress  it.  It  is  a  spirit  that  not 
>nly  haunts  our  courts  and  palaces,  but 
frequents  our  schools  and  cloisters  ;  yea, 
jrecps  into  cottages,  into  hospitals,  into 
orisons,  and  even  dogs  men  into  deserts 
ind  solitudes  ;  so  close  it  sticks  to  our 
lature.t  Plato  saith,  it  is  the  last  coat 
which  a  wise  man  doth  put  off.  But  I 
question  whether  he  could  show  us  that 
wise  man  who  had  done  it,  or  could 
;ell  us  where  he  dwelt,  except  perhaps 
u  his  own  Utopian  republic.  For  they 
ivho  most  pretend  to  have  done  it  (who 
n  their  discourse  most  vilify  honour  ; 
who  talk  like  Chrysippus,  that  a  wise  man 
ibr  reputation  sake  will  not  so  much  as 
stretch  out  his  finger  ;|  or  like  Seneca, 
hat  we  should  do  every  thing  purely  for 
joncience  sake,  without  any  regard  to 
nen's  opinions  ;  who  make  harangues 
ind  write  volumes  against  glory  )§  do  yet 
ippear  by  their  practice,  sometimes,  by 
K>  doing,  to  aim  at  it :  even  as  men  do 
isually  complain  of  and  eagerly  quarrel 
vith  that  which  they  most  affect  and 
•voo.  Chrysippus  wrote,  as  we  are  told, 
ibove  700  books, ||  most  of  them  concern- 

I  *  Vidi  ego  et  expertus  sum  zelantem  parvu- 
ium,  <5cc. — Aug. 

f  In  solitudine  sitis  subrepit  superbia. — Hier. 
I  $  Cir,.  de  Fin.  3. 

<j>  Nihil   opinionis  causa,  omnia  conscientice 
au:i*m.—Sen.de  V.B. 

i  Nil  sit  illi  cum  ambitione  famaqne  commune, 
libi  placeat. — Epist.  113. 
!  Justum  esse  gratis  oportet. — Ib. 
'   Id.  de  Ira,  iii.  41. 
'  ||  Laert. 
I   VOL.  I.  5 


ing  logical  quirks,  and  such  as  one  can 
hardly  imagine  what  other  drift  he  could 
have  in  composing  them,  besides  ostenta 
tion  of  his  subtilty  and  sharpness  of  wit. 
Seneca,  if  history  do  not  wrong  him,  and 
the  face  of  his  actions  do  not  misrepresent 
him,  was  not  in  his  heart  exempt  from  a 
spice  of  ambition.  Yea,  that  excellent 
emperor  M.  Aurelius,  who  would  often 
speak  like  a  Stoic,  could  not  but  com 
monly  act  like  a  man  ;  more  by  his  prac 
tice  commending  honour,  than  he  dispar 
aged  it  in  his  words.  For  story  represents 
him  very  careful  and  jealous  of  his  credit, 
very  diligent  to  preserve  it  and  to  repair 
it.*  Tertullian  calls  such  philosophers 
negotiatores  famce,  merchants  for  fame  :t 
and  it  is  perchance  some  part  of  their 
cunning  in  that  trade,  which  makes  them 
strive  to  beat  down  the  price  of  this  com 
modity,  that  they  may  more  easily  en 
gross  it  to  themselves.  However,  expe 
rience  proves  that  such  words  are  but 
words  (words  spoken  out  of  affectation 
and  pretence,  rather  than  in  good  earnest 
and  according  to  truth  ;)  that  endeavours  to 
banish  or  to  extirpate  this  desire  are  but 
fond  and  fruitless  attempts.  The  reason 
why  is  clear :  for  it  is  as  if  one  should 
dispute  against  eating  and  drinking,  or 
should  labour  to  free  himself  from  hun 
ger  and  thirst :  the  appetite  of  honour 
being  indeed,  as  that  of  food,  innate  unto 
us,  so  as  not  to  be  quenched  or  smothered, 
except  by  some  violent  distemper  or  in 
disposition  of  mind  :|  even  by  the  wise 
Author  of  our  nature  originally  implanted 
therein,  for  very  good  ends  and  uses,  re 
specting  both  the  private  and  public 
benefit  of  men  ;  as  an  engagement  to 
virtue,  and  a  restraint  from  vice,  as  an 
excitement  of  industry,  an  incentive  of 
courage,  a  support  of  constancy  in  the 
prosecution  of  worthy  enterprises  ;  as  a 
serviceable  instrument  for  the  constitution, 
conservation,  and  improvement  of  hu 
man  society.  For  did  not  some  love  of 
honour  glow  in  men's  breasts,  were  that 
noble  spark  quite  extinct,  few  men  prob 
ably  would  study  for  honourable  quali- 

*  Erat  fama?  susc  curiosissimus,  et  male  lo- 
quentium  dictis  vel  literis  vel  sermoue  respon- 
debat. — Capit. 

t  Tert.  Apol. 

j  Ut  quidam  morbo  aliquo  et  sensus  stupore 
suavitatem  cibi  non  sentiunt ;  sic  libidinosi, 
avari,  facinorosi  verse  laudis  gustum  non  ha- 
bent — Cic.  Philipp.  2. 
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ties,  or  perform  laudable  deeds ;  there 
would  be  nothing  to  keep  some  men 
within  bounds  of  modesty  and  decency, 
to  deter  them  from  doing  odious  and  ug 
ly  things  :  men,  not  caring  what  others 
thought  of  them,  would  not  regard  what 
they  did  themselves  ;*  a  barbarous  sloth, 
or  brutish  stupidity,  would  overspread  the 
world,  withdrawing  from  common  life 
most  of  its  ornaments,  much  of  its  con 
venience  ;  men  generally  would,  if  not 
altogether  shun  society,  yet  at  least  de 
cline  the  cares  and  burdens  requisite  to 
the  promoting  its  welfare,  for  the  sus 
taining  which,  usually  the  chief  encour 
agement,  the  main  recompense,  is  this  of 
honour.  That  men,  therefore,  have  so 
tender  and  delicate  a  sense  of  their  re 
putation  (so  that  touching  it  is  like  prick 
ing  a  nerve,  as  soon  felt,  and  as  smartly 
offensive),  is  an  excellent  provision  in 
nature ;  in  regard  whereto  honour  may 
pass  among  the  bona  naturalia,  as  a 
good  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  na 
ture,  and  for  securing  the  accomplish 
ment  of  its  best  designs. 

A  moderate  regard  to  honour  is  also 
commendable  as  an  instance  of  human 
ity  or  good  will  to  men,  yea,  as  an  argu 
ment  of  humility,  or  a  sober  conceit  of 
ourselves.t  For  to  desire  another  man's 
esteem,  and  consequently  his  love  (which 
in  some  kind  or  degree  is  an  inseparable 
companion  of  esteem,)  doth  imply  some 
what  of  reciprocal  esteem  and  affection 
toward  him ;  and  to  prize  the  judgment 
of  other  men  concerning  us,  doth  signi 
fy,  that  we  are  not  over  satisfied  with 
our  own. 

We  might,  for  its  farther  commenda 
tion,  allege  the  authority  of  the  more 
cool  and  candid  sort  of  philosophers 
(such  as  grounded  their  judgment  of 
things  upon  notions  agreeable  to  common 
sense  and  experience ;  who  adapted 
their  rules  of  practice  to  the  nature  of 
man,  such  as  they  found  it  in  the  world, 
not  such  as  they  framed  it  in  their  own 
fancies,)  who  have  ranked  honour 
among  the  principle  of  things  desirable, 
and  adorned  it  with  fairest  elogies ; 
terming  it  a  divine  thing,  the  best  of  ex 
terior  goods,  the  most  honest  fruit  and 

*    Ai(5o>j  <T  oiyoftivri  iravruv  yrtvtrcipa.  KaKiarov. — 

Naz.  Carm.  56V 

f  Negligere  quid  de  se  quisque  sentiat  arro- 
gantis  est  et  dissoluti. — Cic.  de  Offic.  I. 


most  ample  reward  of  true  virtue  ;  ad 
judging,  that  to  neglect  the  opinions  of 
men  (especially  of  persons  worthy  and 
laudable)  is  a  sign  of  stupid  baseness, 
that  to  contemn  them  is  an  effect  of  un 
reasonable  haughtiness ;  representing  the 
love  of  honour  (rightly  grounded  and 
duly  moderated)  not  only  as  the  parent 
and  guardian  (as  productive  and  preser 
vative)  of  other  virtues,  but  as  a  virtue 
itself,  of  no  small  magnitude  and  lustre 
in  the  constellation  of  virtues,  the  virtue 
of  generosity.*  A  virtue,  which,  next 
to  the  spirit  of  true  religion  (next  to  a 
hearty  reverence  toward  the  supreme 
blessed  Goodness,  and  that  holy  charity 
toward  men,  which  springeth  thence,) 
doth  lift  a  man  up  nearest  to  heaven  ; 
doth  raise  his  mind  above  the  sordid  de 
sires,  the  sorry  cares,  the  fond  humours, 
the  perverse  and  froward  passions,  with 
wrhich  men  commonly  are  possessed  and 
acted  :  that  virtue,  which  inflames  a  man 
with  courage,  so  that  he  dares  perform 
what  reason  and  duty  require  of  him, 
that  he  disdains  to  do  what  is  bad  or 
base  ;  which  inspires  him  with  sincerity, 
that  he  values  his  honesty  before  all < 
other  interests  and  respects,  that  he  ab 
hors  to  wrong  or  deceive,  to  flatter  orj 
abuse  any  man,  that  he  cannot  endure  toj 
seem  otherwise  than  he  is,  to  speak  oth 
erwise  than  he  means,  to  act  otherwise 
than  he  promises  and  professes  ;  which 
endows  him  with  courtesy,  that  he  isi 
ready  to  yield  every  man  his  due  respect, 
to  afford  any  man  what  help  and  succour 
he  is  able  ;  that  virtue,  which  renders  a 
man  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  cor 
respondent  to  all  his  obligations  ;  a  loyal 
subject  to  his  prince,  and  a  true  lover  o£fj 
his  country,  a  candid  judge  of  persons 
and  things,  an  earnest  favourer  of  what 
ever  is  good  and  commendable,  a  faith 
ful  and  hearty  friend,  a  beneficial  and 
useful  neighbour,  a  grateful  resenter  and 
rcquiter  of  courtesies,  hospitable  to  the 

*  Qct6v  TI  fi  rijii,. — Plat,  de  Leg.  iv. 

KaXdv  rats  TroXXaij  TnSXtO't  TO  Trapa/aXtucyja  tori, 
•npoTijiZv  eiido^iav  npd  TUIV  iroAAuv. — Idem  de  Rep. 
xii. 

MeyiOTOi;  rail'  CKTOf  dyafldii/  i'/  Ti/ifi. — Arist.  Eth. 

iv.  3. 

Levis  est  animi,  justam  gloriam,  qui  est  fruc- 
tus  virtutis  honestissimus,  repudiare. — Cic.m 
Pis. 

Ex  omnibus  prsemiis  virtutis  amplissimum 
est  prsemium  gloria. — Idempro  Mil. 
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stranger,  bountiful  to  the  poor,  kind  and 
good  to  all  the  world  :  that  virtue,  in  fine, 
which  constitutes  a  man  of  honour,  who 
surely  is  the  best  man  next  to  a  man  of 
conscience.  Thus  may  honour  be  valu 
ed  from  natural  light,  and  according  to 
common  sense.* 

But  beyond  all  this,  the  holy  Scripture 
(that  most  certain  standard,  by  which  we 
may  examine  and  determine  the  true 
worth  of  things)  doth  not  teach  us  to 
slight  honour,  but  rather  in  its  fit  order 
and  just  measure  to  love  and  prize  it. 
It  indeed  instructs  us  to  ground  it  well 
(not  upon  bad  qualities  or  wicked  deeds, 
that  is  villainous  madness  ;  not  upon 
things  of  a  mean  and  indifferent  nature, 
that  is  vanity  ;  not  upon  counterfeit  shows 
and  pretences,  that  is  hypocrisy  ;  but  up 
on  real  worth  and  goodness,  that  may 
consist  with  modesty  and  sobriety:)  it 
enjoins  us  not  to  be  immoderate  in  our 
desires  thereof,  or  complacences  there 
in,  not  to  be  irregular  in  the  pursuit  or  ac- 
quist  of  it  (to  be  so  is  pride  and  ambi 
tion  ;)  but  to  affect  it  calmly,  to  purchase 
it  fairly  :  it  directs  us  not  to  make  a  re 
gard  thereto  our  chief  principle,  not  to 
propound  it  as  our  main  end  of  action : 
it  charges  us  to  bear  contentedly  the 
[want  or  loss  thereof  (as  of  other  tempo 
ral  goods  ;)  yea,  in  some  cases,  for  con 
science  sake,  or  for  God's  service  (that 
s,  for  a  good  incomparably  better  than 
t,)  it  obliges  us  willingly  to  prostitute  and 
sacrifice  it,  choosing  rather  to  be  infa 
mous  than  impious,  (to  be  in  disgrace 
with  men,  rather  than  in  disfavour  with 
*od  :)t  it,  in  fine,  commands  us  to  seek 
md  embrace  it  only  in  subordination  and 
with  final  reference  to  God's  honour. 
Which  distinctions  and  •  cautions  being 
provided,  honour  is  represented  in  holy 
Scripture  as  a  thing  considerably  good, 

ich  may  be  regarded  without  blame, 
which  sometimes  in  duty  must  be  regard- 
id.  It  is  there  preferred  before  other 
*ood  things,  in  themselves  not  despicable. 
For,  A  good  name  is  better  than  precious 
Ointment ;  yea,  A  good  name  is  rather 

*  Trahimur  omnes  laudis  studio,  et  optimus 
juisque  maxime  gloria  ducitur. — Cic.  pro  Arch. 

O!  xapifvres  KOI  TrpaxriKol,  plausible  and  active 
nen  do,  saith  Aristotle,  place  happiness  in  hon- 
jur.— Eth.  i.  4. 

f  Non  vis  esse  Justus  sine  gloria?  a  meher- 
rale  ssepe  Justus  esse  debes  cum  infamia. — Sen. 
Epist.  cxiii. 


to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  saith  the 
Wise  Man.q  It  is  called  a  gift  of  God : 
For,  There  is  a  man,  saith  the  Preacher, 
to  whom  God  hath  given  riches  and  hon 
our.1  Yea,  not  only  a  simple  gift,  but  a 
blessing,  conferred  in  kindness,  as  a  re 
ward  and  encouragement  of  goodness : 
for,  By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
saith  he  again,  are  riches  and  honour.* 
Whence  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  an 
especial  benefit,  and  a  fit  ground  of  thanks 
giving  ;  as  is  practised  by  the  Psalmist  in 
his  royal  hymn :  Honour  (saith  he)  and 
majesty  hast  thou  laid  upon  him.*  Wis 
dom  also  is  described  unto  us  bearing  in 
her  left  hand  riches  and  honour  :a  and 
Wisdom  surely  will  not  take  into  any 
hand  of  hers,  or  hold  therein,  what  is 
worth  nothing.  No :  we  are  therefore 
moved  to  procure  her,  because,  exalting 
her,  she  shall  promote  us.  She  shall  give 
unto  our  head  an  ornament  of  grace,  a 
crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  to  us.v 
We  are  also  enjoined  to  render  honour 
as  the  best  expression  of  good-will  and 
gratitude  toward  them  who  best  deserve 
in  themselves,  or  most  deserve  of  us  ;  to 
our  prince,  to  our  parents,  to  our  priests, 
especially  to  such  of  them  as  govern  and 
teach  well,  to  all  good  men  (Have  such 
in  reputation,  says  the  Apostle. )x  And 
were  not  honour  a  good  thing,  such  in 
junctions  would  be  unreasonable.  Yea, 
because  we  are  obliged  to  bear  good-will 
toward  all  men,  St.  Peter  bids  us  to  hon 
our  all  menJ  From  hence  also,  that  we 
are  especially  bound  to  render  honour 
unto  God  himself,  we  may  well  infer 
with  Aristotle,  that  honour  is  the  best 
thing  in  our  power  to  offer.*  To  these 
considerations  may  be  added,  that  we  are 
commanded  to  walk  eva^rj/ndvo}^  (decent 
ly,  or  speciously,  which  implies  a  regard 
to  men's  opinion  ;)  to  provide  things  hon 
est  in  the  sight  of  all  men*  (j&  x«Xd,  that 
is,  not  only  things  good  in  substance,  but 
goodly  in  appearance  ;)  to  have  our  con 
versation  honest  before  the  Gentiles1' 
(xa^v  again,  that  is,  fair,  or  comely,  and 
plausible,  such  as  may  commend  us  and 

i  Eccles.  vii.l  :  Prov.  xxii.  1. 

1  Eccles.  vi.  2.  •  Prov.  xxii.  4. 

1  Psal.  xxi.  5.  u  Prov.  iii.  16. 

v  Prov.  iv.  8, 9. 

1  1  Pet.  ii.  17  ;  1  Tim.  v.  3,  17;  Phil.  ii.  29. 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  "  Aristot.  Eth.  iv.  3. 

•  Rom.  xiii.  13  ;  xii.  17.        *  1  Pet.  ii.  12. 
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our  profession  to  the  judgment  of  them 
who  observe  us.)  St.  Paul  also  exhorts  us 
to  mind,  not  only  what  things  are  true, 
are  just,  are  pure ;  but  also  oau  aeturu 
(whatever  things  are  venerable,  or  apt  to 
beget  respect,)  oan  nqoa(pilr\  (whatever 
things  are  lovely,  or  gracious  in  men's 
eyes  and  esteem,)  <Joa  Evyrjuu  (whatever 
things  are  well  reported,  or  well  reputed 
of.}  He  requires  us  not  only,  if  there  le 
any  virtue  (any  thing  very  good  in  itself,) 
but,  if  there  be  any  praise  (any  thing 
much  approved  in  common  esteem,)  that 
we  should  mind  such  things. c  Lastly, 
the  blessed  state  hereafter  (the  highest 
instance  of  divine  bounty,  the  complete 
reward  of  goodness)  is  represented  and 
recommended  to  us  as  a  state  of  honour 
and  glory ;  to  be  ambitious  whereof  is 
the  character  of  a  good  man.  To  every 
man,  saith  St.  Paul,  shall  God  render  ac 
cording  to  his  works :  to  them  who,  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  seek 
for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality, 
eternal  life.6- 

Such  is  the  reward  propounded  to  us 
in  itself;  no  vile  or  contemptible  thing, 
but  upon  various  accounts  much  valu 
able  ;  that  which  the  common  apprehen 
sions  of  men,  plain  dictates  of  reason, 
a  predominant  instinct  of  nature,  the  judg 
ments  of  very  wise  men,  and  divine  at 
testation  itself,  conspire  to  commend  un 
to  us  as  very  considerable  and  precious. 
Such  a  reward  our  text  prescribes  us  the 
certain,  the  only  way  of  attaining. 

2.  Such  a  benefit  is  here  tendered  to 
us  (that  which  yet  more  highly  com 
mends  it,  and  exceedingly  enhances  its 
worth)  by  God  himself:  I,  saith  he  will 
honour.  It  is  sanctified  by  coming  from 
his  holy  hand  ;  it  is  dignified  by  follow 
ing  his  most  wise  and  just  disposal ;  it  is 
fortified  and  assured  by  depending  on  his 
unquestionable  word,  and  uncontrollable 
power :  who,  as  he  is  the  prime  Author 
of  all  good,  so  he  is  in  especial  manner 
the  sovereign  dispenser  of  honour.  The 
king,  we  say,  is  the  fountain  of  honour. 
What  any  king,  as  the  representative  and 
delegate  of  God,  is  in  his  particular  king 
dom,  that  is  almighty  God  absolutely  and 
independently  in  all  the  world.  Both 
riches  and  honour,  said  good  king  David, 
come  of  thee,for  thou  rulest  over  all :  in 


Phil.  iv.  8. 


J  Rom.  ii.  6,  7. 


thine  hand  is  power  and  might ;  in  thine 
hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give 
strength  unto  all.f  He  whose  grants  are 
in  effect  only  sure  and  valid,  whose  fa 
vours  only  do  in  the  end  turn  to  good  ac 
count,  he  freely  offers  us  most  desirable 
preferment :  he  doth  himself  graciously 
hold  forth  most  authentic  patents,  by  vir 
tue  of  which  we  may  all  become  right 
honourable,  and  persons  of  quality  in 
deed  ;  having  not  only  the  names  and 
titles,  the  outward  ensigns  and  badges  of 
dignity  (such  as  earthly  princes  confer,) 
but  the  substantial  reality,  the  assured 
enjoyment  thereof.  ,(F or  man  can  only 
impose  law  upon  tongues  and  gestures ; 
God  alone  commandeth  and  inclineth 
hearts,  wherein  honour  chiefly  residcth.) 
He  offers  it,  I  say,  most  freely  indeed, 
yet  not  absolutely  :  he  doth  not  go  to  sell 
it  for  a  price,  yet  he  propounds  it  under 
a  condition  ;  as  a  most  just  and  equal,  so ' 
a  very  gentle  and  easy  condition.  It  is 
but  an  exchange  of  honour  for  honour ; 
of  honour  from  God,  which  is  a  free  gift, 
for  honour  from  us,  which  is  a  just  duty  ; 
of  honour  from  him  our  sovereign  Lord, 
for  honour  from  us  his  poor  vassals  ;  OH 
honour  from  the  most  high  Majesty  ofl 
heaven,  for  honour  from  us  vile  worms, 
creeping  upon  the  earth.  Such  an  over-4 
ture  one  would  think  it  not  only  reason 
able  to  accept,  but  impossible  to  refuse. 
For  can  any  man  dare  not  to  honour  in 
vincible  power,  infallible  wisdom,  inflex 
ible  justice  ?  will  any  man  forbear  to 
honour  immense  goodness  and  bounty  ? 
Yes,  it  seems  there  are  men  so  mad  as 
to  reject  so  fair  an  offer ;  so  bad  as  to 
neglect  so  equal  a  duty.  Let  us  there 
fore  consider  what  it  is  that  is  here  re*1' 
quired  of  us,  or  wherein  this  honouring 
of  God  consists,  that  we  may  thereby 
discern  when  we  perform  this  duty,  when 
we  are  deficient  therein. 

II.  There  are  several  ways  of  honour 
ing  God,  or  several  parts  and  degrees  of 
this  duty  ;  all  which  we  may  refer  to  two 
sorts,  conceiving  the  duty  as  a  compound, 
made  up  of  two  main  ingredients  (cor 
respondent  to  those  two  parts  in  which 
they  reside,  and  of  which  our  nature  con 
sists  ;  which  distinction  St.  Paul  suggest- 
eth,  when  he  saith,  Glorify  God  in  your 
body,  and.  in  your  spirit,  which  are 

•  1  Chron.  xxix.  12. 
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God's, )f  one  of  them  being,  as  it  were, 
the  form  and  soul,  the  other  as  the  matter 
and  body  of  the  duty. 

1.  The  soul  of  that  honour  which  is 
required  of  us  toward  God,  is  that  inter 
nal  f  esteem  and  reverence  which  we 
should  bear  in  our  hearts  towards  him  ; 
importing  that  we  have  impressed  upon 
our  minds  such  conceptions  about  him  as 
are  worthy  of  him,  suitable  to  the  per 
fection  of  his  nature,  to  the  eminency  of 
his  state,  to  the  just  quality  of  his  works 
and  actions ;  that  we  apprehend  him  to 
be,  what  he  really  is  in  his  nature,  su 
perlatively  good,wise,  powerful,  holy,  and 
just :  that  we  ascribe  unto  him  the  produc 
tion  and  conservation  of  all  beings  togeth 
er  with  an  entire  superintendency  over, 
and  absolute  disposal  of,  all  events  :  that 
we  conceive  ourselves  obliged  to  submit 
unto,  and  acquiesce  in,  all  his  dispensa 
tions  of  providence,  as  most  wise  and 
most  righteous ;  to  rely  upon  the  declar 
ations  of  his  mind  (whether  in  way  of 
assertion,  or  promise,)  as  infallibly  true 
and  certain.  In  such  acts  of  mind  the 
honouring  of  God  doth  primarily  consist. 
In  acts,  I  say  :  not  in  speculative  opinions 
concerning  the  divine  excellences  (such 
as  all  men  have,  who  are  not  downright 
atheists  or  infidels,  floating  in  the  fancy, 
or  dormant  in  the  mind  ;)  but  in  continu 
ally  present,  lively,  effectual  acts  of  ap 
prehension  and  judgment,  sinking  down 
into  the  heart  and  affections,  and  quicken 
ing  them  to  a  congruous,  real  perform 
ance.  Such  an  apprehension  of  God's 
power,  as  shall  make  us  to  dread  his 
irresistible  hand,  shall  cause  us  to  despair 
of  prospering  in  bad  courses,  shall  dis 
pose  us  to  confide  in  him,  as  able  to  per 
form  whatever  he  wills  us  to  expect  from 
him  :  such  an  opinion  of  his  wisdom,  as 
shall  keep  us  from  questioning  whether 
that  is  best  which  God  declares  to  be  so  ; 
as  shall  hinder  us  from  presuming  (incom 
pliance  with  our  own  shallow  reason,  or 
vain  fancy)  to  do  anything  against  God's 
judgment  and  advice  :  such  a  conceit  of 
God's  justice,  as  shall  render  us  careful 
to  perform  what  his  law  promises  to  re 
ward,  and  fearful  to  commit  what  it 
threatens  to  punish :  such  a  persuasion 
concerning  God's  goodness,  as  shall  kin 
dle  in  us  an  hearty  affection  toward  him, 

f  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 


shall  make  us  very  sensible  of  his  bounty, 
and  ready  to  yield  returns  of  duty  and 
gratitude  unto  him  ;  as  shall  preserve  us 
from  being  distrustful  of  his  providence, 
or  doubtful  in  our  need  and  distress  of 
finding  relief  from  him :  such  a  vigor 
ous  and  fruitful  esteem  of  God  in  all  re 
spects,  as  shall  produce  in  us  dispositions 
of  mind,  and  actions  of  life,  agreeable 
to  our  various  relations  and  obligations  to 
him  ;  becoming  us  as  his  creatures  and 
children,  as  his  subjects  and  servants. 
This  is  indeed  the  soul  of  the  duty,  which 
being  absent,  all  exterior  (how  spacious 
soever)  either  professions  or  perform 
ances,  are  but  as  pictures,  having  in  them 
somewhat  of  resemblance  in  shape  and 
colour,  nothing  of  life  :  yea  rather,  as 
carcasses,  not  only  dead  and  senseless, 
but  rotten  and  filthy  in  God's  sight.  This 
people,  saith  God,  do  honour  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.* 
Such  honour  is  indeed  no  honour  at  all, 
but  impudent  abuse  and  profane  mock 
ery  :  for  what  can  be  more  abominably 
vain,  than  for  a  man  to  court  and  cajole 
him  who  knows  his  whole  heart,  who 
sees  that  he  either  minds  not,  or  means 
not  what  he  says  ?  It  behoves  us,  there 
fore,  by  all  proper  means,  by  contemplat 
ing  the  works  and  actions  of  God  (his 
admirable  works  of  nature,  the  wise  pro 
ceedings  of  his  providence,  ihe  glorious 
dispensations  of  his  grace,)  by  meditat 
ing  on  his  word,  by  praying  for  his  grace, 
by  observing  his  law  and  will,  to  raise 
up  in  our  hearts,  to  foment  and  cherish 
this  internal  reverence,  which  is  the  true 
spring  of  all  piety,  the  principle  which 
forms  and  actuates  that  other  sort,  com 
ing  next  to  be  touched  on,  being  the  body 
of  our  due  honour  to  God  ;  concurring  in 
its  order  to  the  integrity  thereof,  as  with 
out  which  the  interior  part  would  be  a 
kind  of  ghost,  too  thin  in  substance,  too 
remote  from  sense,  too  destitute  of  good 
fruit  and  use. 

2.  This  bodily  part  consists  in  outward 
expressions  and  performances,  whereby 
we  declare  our  esteem  and  reverence  of 
God,  and  produce  or  promote  the  like  in 
others.  For  our  thus  honouring  God 
respects  those  two  ends  and  effects,  the 
uttering  our  own,  the  exciting  in  others  a 
reverence  toward  him.  And  it  we  may 

*  Matt.  xv.  8. 
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first  view  in  the  general,  or  gross  bulk 
thereof;  then  survey  its  principal  mem 
bers. 

First,  in  general,  God  is  honoured  by 
a  willing  and  careful  practice  of  all  piety 
and  virtue  for  conscience  sake,  or  in 
avowed  obedience  to  his  holy  will.  This 
is  the  most  natural  expression  of  our  rev 
erence  toward  him,  and  the  most  effect 
ual  way  of  promoting  the  same  in  others. 
A  subject  cannot  better  demonstrate  the 
reverence  he  bears  toward  his  prince, 
than  by  (with  a  cheerful  diligence)  ob 
serving  his  laws ;  for  by  so  doing  he  de 
clares  that  he  acknowledgeth  the  author 
ity,  and  revereth  the  majesty,  which  en 
acted  them  ;  that  he  approves  the  wis 
dom  which  devised  them,  and  the  good 
ness  which  designed  them  for  public  ben 
efit  ;  that  he  dreads  his  prince's  power, 
which  can  maintain  them,  and  his  justice, 
which  will  vindicate  them  ;  that  he  relies 
upon  his  fidelity,  in  making  good  what  of 
protection  or  of  recompense  he  propounds 
to  the  observers  of  them.  No  less  preg 
nant  a  signification  of  our  reverence  to 
ward  God  do  we  yield  in  our  gladly  and 
strictly  obeying  his  laws ;  thereby  evi 
dencing  our  submission  to  God's  sover 
eign  authority,  our  esteem  of  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  our  awful  regard  to  his 
power  and  justice,  our  confidence  in  him, 
and  dependence  upon  his  word.  As  also 
the  practice  of  wholesome  laws,  visibly 
producing  good  fruits  (peace  and  pros 
perity  in  the  commonwealth,)  doth  con 
ciliate  respect  unto  the  prince,  he  there 
by  appearing  wise  and  good,  able  to  dis 
cern,  and  willing  to  choose  what  confers 
to  public  benefit :  so  actions  conformable 
to  the  divine  law,  being  (by  God's  wise 
and  gracious  disposal)  both  in  themselves 
comely  and  lovely,  and  in  effect,  as  St. 
Paul  saith,  good  and  profitable  to  men,h 
conducing  indeed  not  only  to  private,  but 
also  to  public  welfare,  to  the  rendering 
human  society  comfortable,  to  the  set 
tling  and  securing  common  tranquillity, 
the  performance  of  them  must  needs 
bring  great  commendation  to  the  author 
and  ordainer  of  them.  By  observing 
them  we  shall,  as  St.  Peter  speaks,  set 
forth  the  virtues  of  him  that  called  us  to 
such  a  practice.1  The  light  and  lustre 
of  good  works,  done  in  regard  to  divine 

h  Tit.  iii.  8  ;  Neh.  ix.  13  ;  Deut.  x.  13. 
'  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 


command,  will  cause  men  to  see  clearly 
the  excellences  of  our  most  wise  and 
gracious  Lord  ;  will  consequently  induce 
and  excite  them  to  glorifiy  our  Father 
ivhich  is  in  heaven.*  Is  this,  saith  our 
Saviour,  is  my  Father  glorified  if  you 
bear  muchfruit.[  The  goodliness  to  the 
sight,  the  pleasantness  to  the  taste,  which 
is  ever  perceptible  in  those  fruits  which 
genuine  piety  beareth,  the  beauty  men 
see  in  a  calm  mind  and  a  sober  conver 
sation,  the  sweetness  they  taste  from 
works  of  justice  and  charity,  will  cer 
tainly  produce  veneration  to  the  doctrine 
which  teacheth  such  things,  and  to  the 
authority  which  enjoins  them.  It  is  an 
aggravation  of  impiety  often  insisted  up 
on  in  Scripture,  that  it  slurs,  as  it  were, 
and  defames  God,  brings  reproach  and 
obloquy  upon  him,  causes  his  name  to  be 
profaned,  to  be  cursed,  to  be  blasphem 
ed  :m  and  it  is  answerably  a  commenda 
tion  of  piety,  that  by  the  practice  thereof 
we  (not  only  procure  many  great  advan 
tages  to  ourselves,  many  blessings  and 
comforts  here,  all  joys  and  felicities 
hereafter  ;  but  do  also  thereby)  beget  es 
teem  to  God  himself,  and  sanctify  his 
ever-blessed  name  ;  cause  him  to  be  re 
garded  and  reverenced,  his  name  to  be 
praised  and  blessed  among  men."  It  is 
by  exemplary  piety,  by  providing  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,0  by  doing 
things  honourable  and  laudable  (such 
are  all  things  which  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  command  us),  that  we  shall  be 
sure  to  fulfil  that  precept  of  St.  Paul,  of 
doing  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God  ;» 
which  is  the  body  of  that  duty  we  speak 
of. 

Secondly,  But  there  are,  deserving  a 
particular  inspection,  some  members 
thereof,  which  in  a  peculiar  and  eminent 
manner  do  constitute  this  honour  ;  some 
acts  which  more  signally  conduce  to  the 
illustration  of  God's  glory.  Such  are, 

1.  The  frequent  and  constant  perform 
ance  (in  a  serious  and  reverent  manner) 
of  all  religious  duties,  or  devotions  im 
mediately  addressed  to  God,  or  convers 
ant  about  him  :  that  which  the  Psalmist 
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styles,  Giving  the  Lord  the  honour  due  to 
his  name,  worshipping  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.* 

2.  Using  all  things  peculiarly  related 
unto  God,  his  holy  name,  his  holy  word, 

ris  holy  places  (the  places  where  his  hon 
our  dwelleth,)  his  holy  times  (religious 
'asts  and  festivities,)  with  especial  res 
pects 

3.  Yielding  due  observance  to  the  de- 
juties  and  ministers  of  God  (both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical)  as  such,  or  because  of 
their    relation   to   God :     the   doing   of 
which  God   declares  that  he   interprets 
and  accepts  as  done  unto  himself.* 

4.  Freely   spending   what   God    hath 
'iven  us   (out  of  respect  unto  him)   in 
works  of  piety,  charity,  and  mercy  ;  that 
which  the  Wise  Man  calls,  honouring  the 
Lord  with  our  substance.* 

5.  All  penitential  acts,  by  which  we 
submit  unto  God,  and  humble  ourselves 
before  him.     As  Achan,  by  confessing 
of  his  sin,  is  said  to  give  glory  to  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel." 

6.  Cheerful  undergoing  afflictions,  loss 
es,  disgraces,  for  the  profession  of  God's 
truth,  or  for  obedience  to  God's  com 
mands.     (As   St.    Peter  is   said   by  his 
death,   suffered   upon  such  accounts  to 
glorify  God.y 

These  signal  instances  of  this  duty 
(represented  as  such  in  holy  Scripture) 
for  brevity's  sake  I  pass  over ;  craving 
leave  only  to  consider  one,  most  perti 
nent  to  our  present  business,  and  indeed 
a  very  comprehensive  one  ;  which  is 
this : — 

7.  We    shall    especially  honour  God, 
by   discharging    faithfully   those    offices 
which   God  hath   entrusted  us  with ;  by 
improving  diligently  those  talents  which 
God    hath    committed    to  us ;  by    using 
carefully  those  means  and  opportunitie 
which  God  hath  vouchsafed  us,  of  doing 
him    service,  and  promoting   his   glory. 
Thus  he  to  whom  God  hath  given  wealth, 
if  he  expend   it  (not  to  the   nourishment 
of  pride  and  luxury,  not  only  to  the  grati 
fying  his  own  pleasure  or  humour,  but] 
to  the  furtherance  of  God's  honour,   or 

i  Psal.  xxix.  2.      *  Psal.  xxvi.  8 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  13 
8  Rom.  xiii.  4  ;  Mai.   ii.  7  ;    1  Sam.  viii.  7 
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to  the  succour  of  his  indigent  neighbour 
[in  any  pious  or  charitable  way,)  he  doth 
thereby  in  especial  manner  honour  God. 
He  also  on  whom  God  hath  bestowed  wit 
and  parts,   if  he   employ  them  (not  so 
much  in  contriving  projects  to  advance 
tiis  own  petty  interests,  or  in  procuring 
vain  applause  to  himself,  as)  in  advanta 
geously  setting  forth  God's  praise,  hand- 
;omely  recommending  goodness,  dexter 
ously  engaging  men  in  ways  of  virtue 
(doing  which  things  is  true  wit  and  excel 
lent  policy  indeed,)  he  doth  thereby  re 
markably  honour  God.    He  likewise  that 
bath  honour  conferred   upon  him,  if  he 
subordinate  it  to  God's  honour,  if  he  use 
his  own  credit  as  an  instrument  of  bring 
ing  credit  to  goodness,  thereby  adorning 
and  illustrating  piety,  he  by  so  doing  doth 
eminently   practice  this  duty.     The  like 
may  be  said  of  any  other  good  quality,  any 
capacity  or  advantage  of  doing  good  ;  by 
the  right  use  thereof  we  honour  God  : 
for  that  men,  beholding  the  worth  of  such 
good  gifts,  and  feeling  the  benefit  emerg 
ing  from  them,  will  be   apt  to  bless  the 
donor  of  them ;  as  did  they  in  the  Gos 
pel,  who  seeing    our    Saviour  cure    the 
paralytic  man.  did  presently  glorify  God, 
who   had  given   such  power  unto  men.v 
But  especially  they  to  whom  power  and 
authority  is  committed,  as  they  have  the 
chief  capacity,   so   they   are   under  an 
especial  obligation  thus  to  honour  God ; 
they  are   particularly  concerned  to  hear 
and  observe  that  royal  proclamation,  Give 
unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  mighty,  give  unt0 
the  Lord  glory  and  strength  ;  give  unt0 
the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto  his  name.™ 
When  such  persons  (like  King  Nebuchad 
nezzar  returned  to  his   right  sensesx)  do 
seriously  acknowledge   their  power  and 
eminency  derived  from  God  alone  ;  when 
they    profess    subjection  unto    him,   and 
express  it  in  their  practice,  not  only  driv 
ing  others  by  their  power,  but  drawing 
them   by   their   example,   to    piety  and 
goodness  ;  when  they  cause  God's  name 
to  be  duly  worshipped,  and  his  laws  to 
be  strictly  observed  ;  when  they  favour 
and    encourage    virtue,    discourage   and 
chastise    wickedness ;    when   they   take 
care  that  justice   be  impartially  adminis 
tered,    innocence    protected,    necessity 

v  Matt.  ix.  8.  w  Psal.  xxix.  1,  2. 
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relieved,  all  iniquity  and  oppression,  all 
violence  and  disorder,  yea,  so  much  as 
may  be,  all  affliction  and  wretchedness 
be  prevented,  or  removed  ;  when  they  by 
all  means  strive  to  promote  both  the  ser 
vice  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  men 
(dispensing  equally  and  benignly  to  the 
family  over  which  their  Lord  hath  set 
them,  their  meat  in  due  season  ;y  provid 
ing  that  men  under  them  may  live  a  peace 
able  and  quiet  life,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty  ;'•  doing  which  is  the  business 
allotted  to  them,  the  interest,  as  it  were,  of 
God,  which  he  declares  himself  concern 
edly  to  tender,  and  by  their  ministry  to 
prosecute  ;)  when  they  carefully  do  such 
things,  then  do  they  indeed  approve 
themselves  worthy  honourers  of  their 
high  Master  and  heavenly  King ;  then  do 
they  truly  act  God's  part,  and  represent 
his  person  decently.  When  the  actions 
of  these  visible  gods  are  so  divinely  good 
and  beneficial,  men  will  be  easily  induc 
ed,  yea,  can  hardly  forbear  to  reverence 
and  magnify  the  invisible  Founder  of 
their  authority.  By  so  doing,  as  they 
will  set  before  men's  eyes  the  best  pat 
tern  of  loyalty  :  as  they  will  impress  up 
on  men's  hearts  the  strongest  argument 
for  obedience  and  respect  towards  them 
selves  ;  as  they  shall  both  more  plainly 
inform  and  more  effectually  persuade 
people  to  the  performance  of  their  duty 
unto  them,  than  by  all  the  law  and  all 
the  force  in  the  world  ;  as  they  will  there 
by  consequently  best  secure  and  main 
tain  their  own  honour,  and  their  own  wel 
fare  (for  men  will  never  be  heartily  loyal 
and  submissive  to  authority,  till  they  be 
come  really  good  ;  nor  will  they  ever  be 
very  good,  till  they  see  their  leaders 
such  ;)  so  they  will  together  greatly  ad 
vance  the  praise  and  glory  of  him  in 
whose  name  they  rule,  to  whose  favour 
they  owe  their  power  and  dignity ;  in 
whose  hand,  as  the  Prophet  saith,  is  their 
breath,  and  whose  are  all  their  ways."- 
For  all  men  will  be  ready  most  awfully 
to  dread  him,  unto  whom  they  see  princes 
themselves  humbly  to  stoop  and  bow  ;  no 
man  will  be  ashamed  or  unwilling  to 
serve  him,  whom  he  shall  observe  that 
his  lords  and  governors  do  concern  them 
selves  to  worship  :  the  world  cannot  but 
have  a  good  opinion  of  him,  a  participa- 

y  Matt.  xxiv.  45.  z  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 
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tion  of  whose  power  and  majesty  yields 
such  excellent  fruits ;  it  will  not  fail  to 
adore  him,  whose  shadows  and  images 
are  so  venerable.  It  is  a  most  notorious 
thing,  both  to  reason  and  in  experience, 
what  extreme  advantage  great  persons 
have,  especially  by  the  influence  of  their 
practice,  to  bring  God  himself,  as  it  were, 
into  credit :  how  much  it  is  in  their 
power  easily  to  render  piety  a  thing  in 
fashion  and  request.  For  in  what  they 
do,  they  never  are  alone,  or  are  ill  attend 
ed  ;  whither  they  go,  they  carry  the 
world  along  with  them  :  they  lead  crowds 
of  people  after  them,  as  well  when  they 
go  in  the  right  way,  as  when  they  run 
astray.  The  custom  of  living  well,  no 
less  than  other  modes  and  garbs,  will  be 
soon  conveyed  and  propagated  from  the 
court ;  the  city  and  country  will  readily 
draw  good  manners  thence  (good  man 
ners  truly  so  called  ;  not  only  superficial 
forms  of  civility,  but  real  practices  of 
goodness.)  For  the  main  body  of  men 
goeth  not  qua  endum,  sed  qua  itur  ;  not 
according  to  rules  and  reasons,  but  after 
examples  and  authorities ;  especially  of 
great  persons,  who  are  like  stars,  shining 
in  high  and  conspicuous  places,  by  which 
men  steer  their  course  :  their  actions  are 
to  be  reckoned  not  as  single  or  solitary 
ones,  but  are,  like  their  persons,  of  a 
public  and  representative  nature,  involv 
ing  the  practice  of  others,  who  are  by 
them  awed,  or  shamed  into  compliance. 
Their  good  example  especially  hath  this 
advantage,  that  men  can  find  no  excuse, 
can  have  no  pretence  why  they  should 
not  follow  it.  Piety  is  not  only  beautified, 
but  fortified  by  their  dignity  ;  it  not  only 
shines  in  them  with  a  clearer  lustre,  but 
with  a  mightier  force  and  influence  :  a 
word,  a  look  (the  least  intimation)  from 
them  will  do  more  good,  than  others'  best 
eloquence,  clearest  reason,  most  earnest 
endeavours.  For  it  is  in  them,  if  they 
would  apply  themselves  to  it,  as  the  wise- 
est  prince  implies,  to  scatter  iniquity  with 
their  eyes.b  A  smile  of  theirs  were  able 
to  enliven  virtue,  and  diffuse  it  all  about ; 
a  frown  might  suffice  to  mortify  and  dis 
sipate  wickedness.  Such  apparently  is 
their  power  of  honouring  God;  and  in1 
proportion  thereto,  surely  great  is  their 
obligation  to  do  it:  of  them  peculiarly 
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God  expects  it,  and  all  equity  exacts  it. 
What  the  meaner  rank  of  servants  (who 
are  employed  in  baser  drudgeries,  whose 
fare  is  more  coarse,  whose  wages  are 
more  scant,  who  stand  at  a  greater  dis 
tance  from  their  lord,  and  receive  no  such 
ample  or  express  marks  of  his  favour, 
what  these)  do  is  of  some  consequence 
indeed,  but  doth  not  import  so  much  to 
the  master's  reputation  ;  their  good  word 
concerning  him,  their  good  carriage  to 
ward  him,  doth  not  credit  him  so  much. 
But  those  whom  he  employs  in  matters 
of  highest  trust  and  importance  to  his 
affairs,  whom  he  places  in  the  nearest 
degree  to  himself  (seats  even  in  his  own 
throne,  upon  his  own  tribunal,)  whom  he 
feeds  plentifully  and  daintily,  maintains 
in  a  handsome  garb,  allows  largely  ;  as 
their  deportment  doth  much  reflect  on 
their  lord's  esteem,  as  they  are  highly 
capable  of  advancing  his  repute  ;  so  all 
I  the  rules  of  ingenuity  and  gratitude,  all 
the  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  do  oblige 
!  them  earnestly  to  endeavour  it.  And  it 
,  is  indeed  no  less  their  concernment  to  do 
so.  For  if  there  be  disorders,  prejudicial 
to  the  master's  honour  and  interest,  fre 
quently  committed  in  the  family,  it  is 
those  servants  must  be  responsible :  if 
due  order  be  there  kept  to  his  glory  and 
advantage,  they  shall  chiefly  be  com- 
1  mended,  and  peculiarly  hear  the  Euge, 
'  bone  serves  They  must  be  loaded  with 
>  other  men's  faults,  or  crowned  for  other 
i  men's  virtues,  as  their  behaviour  hath  re- 
i  spectively  contributed  to  them.  Those 
universal  rules  of  equity,  proposed  in  the 
I  Gospel,  will,  in  God's  reckoning  with  and 
:  requiting  men,  be  punctually  observed  : 
to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
much  shall  be  required  :d  answerable  to 
the  improvement  of  what  is  delivered  in 
trust  shall  the  acceptance  be. 

I  have  insisted  somewhat  more  largely 
on  this  point,  because  our  text  hath  a  par 
ticular  aspect  thereon ;  the  words  being 
I  uttered  upon  occasion  of  Eli,  then  judge 
in  Israel,  his  not  using  authority  to  these 
purposes ;  his  forbearing  to  redress  a 
grievous  abuse,  committed  by  his  own 
sons,  to  the  disservice  and  dishonour  oi 
God.  Whence  to  persons  of  his  rank  i 
this  law  especially  directed  ;  upon  them 
is  this  duty  chiefly  incumbent ;  on  them 
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assuredly  (as  sure  as  God  is  true,)  if  they 
will  observe  the  duty,  the  reward  shall 
be  conferred.  God  will  certainly  not  only 
preserve  the  honour  they  have  already, 
but  will  accumulate  more  honours  on 
them. 

These  are  general  truths  ;  the  particu 
lar  application  of  them  is  ours.  God,  I 
pray,  vouchsafe  his  grace  and  blessing, 
that  it  may  be  made  to  our  benefit  and 
comfort. 

III.  I  should  now  show  why  the  duty  is 
required  of  us,  or  how  reasonable  it  is. 
I  must  not  (and  the  matter  is  so  palpable 
that  I  need  not)  spend  many  words  on 
that.  God  surely  doth  not  exact  honour 
from  us  because  he  needs  it,  because  he 
is  the  better  for  it,  because  he,  for  itself, 
delights  therein.  For  (beside  that  he 
cannot  want  anything  without  himself, 
that  he  cannot  any  wise  need  mortal 
breath  to  praise  him,*  or  hands  of  flesh 
to  serve  him,  who  hath  millions  of  better 
creatures  than  we  absolutely  at  his  devo 
tion,  and  can  with  a  word  create  millions 
of  millions  more,  fitter  than  we  to  hon 
our  him)  the  best  estimation  we  can  have 
of  him  is  much  below  him ;  the  best  ex 
pression  we  can  make  is  very  unworthy 
of  him.  He  is  infinitely  excellent,  be 
yond  what  we  can  imagine  or  declare  : 
his  name  is  exalted  above  all  blessing  and 
praise  ;  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and 
heaven.e  So  that  all  our  endeavours  to 
honour  him  are,  in  comparison  to  what  is 
due,  but  defects,  and  in  a  manner  dispa 
ragements  to  him.  It  is  only  then  (which 
should  effect  our  ingenuity  to  consider) 
his  pure  goodness  that  moves  him,  for 
our  benefit  and  advantage,  to  demand  it 
of  us. 

1.  For  that  to  honour  God  is  the  most 
proper  work  of  reason ;  that  for  which 
primarily  we  were  designed  and  framed 
(for  as  other  things  were  made  to  afford 
the  matter  and  occasion,  so  man  was  de 
signed  to  exercise  the  act  of  glorifying 
God  :)f  whence  the  performance  thereof 
doth  preserve  and  perfect  our  nature  ;  to 
neglect  it  being  unnatural  and  monstrous. 

2.  For  that  also  it  is  a  most  pleasant 

*   'Axfiparos  yiip  avroC  ^  oiiaia  KOI  dvcvScfis  ov<ra, 
ovticvos  crcpov   irpoffSeTrai  oi  <5t  aivovvres  aiirdv   Aa^»- 

irpdrcpoi  vivovrai. — Chrysost.   iu   Psal.  cxliv.,  et 
vide  in  Psal.  ciii. 
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duty.  He  is  not  a  man  (hath  lost  all  na 
tural  ingenuity  and  humanity)  who  doth 
not  delight  to  make  some  returns  thither, 
where  he  hath  found  much  good-will, 
whence  he  hath  felt  great  kindness. 
Since, then,  all  the  good  we  have,  we  have 
received  from  God's  favour,  it  cannot  but 
be  very  pleasant  to  render  somewhat  of 
requital,  as  it  were,  unto  him ;  and  we 
can  render  no  other  but  this.  We  can 
not  make  God  more  rich,  more  joyful, 
more  happy  than  he  is  :  all  that  we  can 
do  is,  to  express  our  reverence  toward 
him. 

3.  For  that  likewise  our  honouring  God 
disposes  us  to  the   imitation  of  him   (for 
what  we  do  reverence  we  would  resem 
ble  ;)  that   is,  to  the   doing  those  things 
wherein  our  chief  perfection  and  happi 
ness  consists,  whence   our   best  content 
and  joy  doth  spring. 

4.  In  fine,   for   that    the  practice   of 
this  duty  is  most  profitable  and  beneficial 
to  us  :  unto  it,  by  an  eternal  rule  of  jus 
tice,  our  final  welfare  and  prosperity  be 
ing  annexed  ;  whence  God  hath  declared 
it  to  be  the  way  and   condition   of  our 
attaining  that  thing   which   we   so  like 
and   prize,  honour  to    ourselves ;   which 
by  promise    he  hath  engaged   himself  to 
confer  on  those  who  honour   him.     And, 

IV.  This  promise  he  makes  good  seve 
ral  ways  :  some  of  them  I  shall  briefly 
suggest. 

1.  The  honouring  God  is  of  itself  an 
honourable  thing  ;  the  employment  which 
ennobles  heaven  itself,  wherein  the  highest 
angels    do  rejoice  and  glory.     It  is    the 
greatest    honour   of  a  servant    to   bring 
credit   to   his    master,    of  a     subject  to 
spread  his   prince's  renown,  and  (upon 
grounds  vastly  more  obliging)  of  a  crea 
ture  to  glorify  his  maker :  that  we  may 
do  so  is  an   honour   we  should  be  glad, 
may  be  proud  of. 

2.  By  honouring  God  we  are  immedi 
ately  instated  in  great  honour  ;  we  enter 
'into  most  noble  relations,  acquire  most  il 
lustrious  titles,  enjoy  most  glorious  privi 
leges  ;  we  become  the  friends  and  favour 
ites  of  heaven,   are   adopted   into  God's 
family,  and  are   styled  his  children  ;  do 
obtain  a  free  access  unto   him,  a   sure 
protection  under  him,  a  ready  assistance 
from  him   in  all    our  needs.     And  what 
honour  can  expect,  can  equal  this  ? 

3.  God  hath  so  ordered  it,  that  honour 


is  naturally  consequent  upon  the  honour 
ing  him.  God  hath  made  goodness  a 
noble  and  a  stately  thing  ;  hath  impressed 
upon  it  that  beauty  and  majesty  which 
commands  an  universal  love  and  venera 
tion,  which  strikes  presently  both  a  kindly 
and  an  awful  respect  into  the  minds  of 
all  men.  The  righteous  is  (not  only  in 
himself  but  in  common  esteem)  more  ex-  \ 
cellent  than  his  neighbour."  Power  may 
be  dreaded,  riches  may  be  courted,  wit 
and  knowledge  may  be  admired ;  but 
only  goodness  is  truly  esteemed  and 
honoured.*  Not  only  men  of  goodness 
and  discretion  but  even  the  vulgar  sort  of 
men  (yea,  as  Plato  hath  well  observed, 
the  worst  men)  do  pass  this  judgment, 
do  prefer  true  goodness  above  all  things.t 
4.  God,  by  his  extraordinary  provi 
dence,  as  there  is  reason  and  occasion, 
doth  interpose,  so  as  to  procure  honour 
to  them,  to  maintain  and  further  their 
reputation,  who  honour  him.  Godj 
fashioneth  the  hearts  of  men  :  the  hearts 
of  the  greatest  men  are  in  his  hand  ;  he 
turneth  them  as  the  rivers  of  waters,  ichith- 
ersoever  he  will  :h  he  consequently  raiseth 
or  depresseth  us,  as  he  pleases,  in  the 
judgments  and  affections  of  men.  When 
a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh 
even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  irith  him,1 
saith  the  Wise  Man  ;  that  is,  he  disposeth 
the  most  averse  minds  to  love  and  honour 
him.  No  envy  can  supplant,  no  slander 
can  deface  the  credit  of  such  a  person  ; 
since  God  hath  taken  it  into  his  charge 
and  care,  since  he  hath  said  it,  that 
he  will  bring  forth  his  righteousness  as 
the  light,  and  his  judgment  as  the  noon 
day*  God  also,  by  secret  methods,  and 
undiscernable  trains,  ordereth  all  events, 
managing  our  thoughts  and  designs,  our 
enterprises  and  actions,  so  that  the  result 

*   Yivov    TOV  Tr\rfclov  TtptuTcpo;    ix    rov   ipavrjvai 

Xprivrdrcpas,  <fcc. — Naz,  Oral,  de  Paup. 

Is  gloria  inaxirae  excellit,  qui  virtute  pluri- 
mnm  praestat. — Cic. 

Kar"    d\)'iOetav    b    dyafloj   ^itfyoj   TtftrjT6(. — Arist. 

Eth.  iv.3. 

Adeo  gratiosa  virtus  est,  ut  insitum  sit  etiam 
malis  probare  meliora. —  Sen.  de  Benef.  iv.  17. 
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of  them  shall  be  matter  of  benefit,  com 
fort,  and  reputation,  or  of  disaster,  regret, 
and  disgrace,  as  he  thinks  good.  Victory 
and  success  he  absolutely  disposeth  of, 
and  consequently  of  the  honours  that 
follows  them  ;  and  they  do  usually  attend 
the  honours  of  God  :  for  ;  as  it  is  in  the 
Psalm,  a  good  success  have  they  who  keep 
his  commandments.1  Many  are  the  in 
stances  of  persons,  (such  as  Abraham, 
Joseph,  Moses,  David,  Job,  and  Daniel,) 
who,  for  their  signal  honouring  of  God, 
from  a  base  and  obscure,  or  from  an 
afflicted  and  forlorn  condition,  have,  in 
ways  strange  and  wonderful,  been  ad 
vanced  to  eminent  dignity,  have  been 
rendered  most  illustrious,  by  the  provi 
dence  of  him,  who  raiseth  the  poor  out 
of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  the  beggar  out 
of  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among 
princes,  and  to  make  them  inherit  the 
throne  of  glory. m  He  doth  it  in  an  evi 
dent  manner,  and  eminent  degree,  to 
some  ;  he  doth  it  in  a  convenient  way, 
and  competent  measure,  to  all  that  hon 
our  him. 

5.  Whereas  men  are  naturally  in 
clined  to  bear  much  regard  to  the  judg 
ment  of  posterity  concerning  them,  are 
desirous  to  leave  a  good  name  behind 
them,  and  to  have  their  memory  retained 
in  esteem  :n  God  so  disposes  things,  that 
the  memory  of  the  just  shall  be  blessed  ; 
that  his  righteousness  shall  be  had  in  ever 
lasting  remembrance ;  that  his  light 
shall  rejoice"  (or  burn  clearly  and  pleas 
antly,  even  when  his  life  is  put  out 
here.)  No  spices  can  so  embalm  a  man, 
no  monument  can  so  preserve  his  name 
and  memory,  as  a  pious  conversation, 
iwhereby  God  hath  been  honoured,  and 
men  benefited.*  The  fame  of  such  a 
person  is,  in  the  best  judgments,  far  more 
precious  and  truly  glorious,  than  is  the 
fame  of  those  who  have  excelled  in  any 
other  deeds  or  qualities.  For  what 
sober  man  doth  not  in  his  thoughts  afford 
a  more  high  and  hearty  respect  to  those 
poor  fishermen,  who  by  their  heroical 
activity  and  patience  did  honour  God 

*  "AvuyKTj,  o)j  eotiec,  ^.i\tiv  tifttv  KO\  rov  lireira 
%p6vov  itrcifii  xal  Tvy%avov(n  KOTOL  riva  fyvtnv,  ol  piv 
di/tpairoftafcaTOLToi,  oii&lv  (j>poi>Ti$ovTts  aurov'  ol  i' 
imtiictararoi,  xav  iroiovvref  SITUS  av  ti'j  rdv  fatira 
J(f&vov  tv  axoiiajo-iv. — Plat.  Fpist.  ii. 

1  Psal.  cxi.  10  ;  Prov.  iii.  4. 

m  Psal.  cvii.  41 ;  1  Sara.  ii.  8.   n  Cic.  Tuse.  1. 

e  Prov.  x.  7  ;  Psal.  cxii.  6  ;  Prov.  xiii.  9. 


in  the  propagation  of  his  heavenly  truth, 
than  to  all  those  Hectors  in  chivalry, 
those  conquerors  and  achievers  of  migh 
ty  exploits  (those  Alexanders  and  Cae 
sars,)  who  have  been  renowned  for  doing 
things  which  seemed  great,  rather  than 
for  performing  what  was  truly  good  ? 
To  the  honour  of  those  excellent  poor 
men,  conspicuous  monuments  have 
been  erected  every  where  ;  anniversary 
memorials  of  their  names  and  virtues  are 
celebrated  ;  they  are  never  mentioned 
or  thought  of  without  respect ;  their  com 
mendations  are  interwoven  with  the 
praises  of  their  great  Lord  and  Maker, 
whom  they  honoured.* 

6.  Lastly,  to  those  that  honour  God 
here,  God  hath  reserved  an  honour  infi 
nitely  great  and  excellent,  in  comparison 
whereto  all  honours  here  are  but  dreams, 
the  loudest  acclamations  of  mortal  men 
are  but  empty  sounds,  the  brightest  glo 
ries  of  this  world  are  but  duskish  and 
fleeting  shadows  ;  an  honour  most  solid, 
most  durable  ;  an  eternal  weightof  glory  .p 
They  shall,  in  the  face  of  all  the  world, 
be  approved  by  the  most  righteous  Judge's 
unquestionable  sentence ;  they  shall  be 
esteemed  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
angels  and  saints ;  they  shall  be  applaud 
ed  by  the  general  voice  and  attestation 
of  heaven  ;  they  shall  then  be  seated  upon 
unmoveable  thrones,  their  heads  encircled 
with  unfading  crowns,  their  faces  shin 
ing  with  rays  of  unconceivable  glory  and 
majesty.  The  less  of  honour  they  have 
received  here  in  this  transitory  moment 
of  life,  the  more  thereof  they  shall  enjoy 
in  that  future  eternal  state  ;  where  with 
him  who,  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  sought  not  his  own  honour,  but  the 
honour  of  him  that  sent  him ;  who,/or 
the  suffering  of  death,  u-as  crou-ned  with 
glory  and  honour  ;  who,  for  the  joy  that 
ivas  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  des 
pising  the  shame,  and  is  set  at  the  right 
hand  of  God ;'>  with  those  who  conse 
crated  all  their  endeavours,  and  who  sac 
rificed  their  lives  to  the  promoting  of 
God's  honour,  they  shall  possess  ever 
lasting  glory.  Which,  together  with  them, 
God  Almighty  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant 

*     TwV  Si  £ov\b>V   TOV  "KplCTOV  Kill  TO  ofljllTa  Afl/1- 
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unto  us  all,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord ;  to  whom,  with  God  the  Father, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  for  ever  all 
honour  and  praise.  Amen. 


SERMON  V. 

UPRIGHT    WALKING    SURE    WALKING. 

PROV.  x.  9.  —  He  that  walketh  uprightly 
walketh  surely, 

THE  world  is  much  addicted  to  the  poli 
tics  ;  the  heads  of  men  are  very  busy  in 
contrivance,  and  their  mouths  are  full  of 
talk  about  the  ways  of  consulting  our 
safety,  and  securing  our  interests.  May 
we  not  therefore  presume,  that  an  infal 
lible  maxim  of  policy,  proposing  the  most 
expedite  and  certain  method  of  security 
in  all  our  transactions,  will  be  entertain 
ed  with  acceptance  ?  Such  an  one  the 
greatest  politician  and  wisest  man  for 
business  (if  we  may  take  God's  word  for 
it)  that  ever  was  or  will  be,  doth  here 
suggest  to  us.a  For  the  practice  couch 
ed  in  our  text  he  otherwhere  voucheth  for 
a  point  of  policy,  telling  us,  that  A  man 
of  understanding  walketh  uprightly  :''  and 
here  he  recommendeth  it  as  a  method  of 
security,  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  walk 
eth  surely. 

Treating  upon  which  aphorism,  I  shall, 
by  God's  help,  endeavour,  first,  in  way 
of  explication,  briefly  to  describe  the  prac 
tice  itself;  then,  in  way  of  proof,  by  some 
considerations  to  declare,  that  security 
doth  attend  it. 

For  explication.  To  walk  (as  well  in 
the  style  of  holy  Scripture,  as  in  other 
writings,  and  even  in  common  speech) 
doth  signify  our  usual  course  of  dealing, 
or  the  constant  tenor  of  our  practice. 

Uprightly,  according  to  the  original, 
might  be  rendered,  in  perfection,  or,  with 
integrity  :c  and  by  the  Greek  translators 
in  several  places  is  supposed  chiefly  to 
denote  sincerity  and  purity  of  intention. 

In  effect,  the  phrase,  He  that  walketh 
uprightly,  A  doth  import,  one  who  is  con 
stantly  disposed,  in  his  designs  and  deal 
ings,  to  bear  a  principal  regard  to  the 


1  Kings  hi.  12. 


b  Prov.  xv.  21. 


d  He  that  walketh  in  his  uprightness,  feareth 
the  Lord.    Prov.  xiv.  2. 


rules  of  his  duty,  and  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  ;  who,  in  every  case  emer 
gent,  is  ready  to  perform  that  which  up 
on  good  deliberation  doth  appear  most 
just  and  fit,  in  conformity  to  God's  law 
and  sound  reason,  without  being  swayed 
by  any  appetite,  any  passion,  any  sinister 
respect  to  his  own  private  interest  of  profit, 
credit,  or  pleasure,  to  the  commission  of 
any  unlawful,  irregular,  unworthy,  or 
base  act ;  who  generally  doth  act  out  of 
good  principles  (namely,  reverence  to : 
God,  charity  to  men,  sober  regard  to  his 
own  true  welfare  ;)  who  doth  aim  at, 
good  ends,  that  is,  at  God's  honour,  pub 
lic  benefit,  his  own  salvation,  other  good 
things  subordinate  to  those,  or  well  con 
sistent  with  them  ;  who  doth  prosecute 
his  designs  by  lawful  means,  in  fair1 
ways,  such  as  honest  providence  and  in 
dustry,  veracity  and  fidelity,  dependence 
upon  God's  help,  and  prayer  for  his  bles 
sing  :  in  short,  one  who  never  advisedly 
doth  undertake  any  bad  thing,  nor  anyf 
good  thing  to  ill  purposes  ;  nor  doth  use 
any  foul  means  to  compass  his  intents. 

For  proof.  That  such  an  one  doth 
ever  proceed  with  much  security,  from 
the  following  considerations  may  ap 
pear  : — 

I.  An  upright  walker  is  secure  of  ea 
sily  finding  his  way.     For  it  commonly 
requireth   no  reach  of  wit  or  depth  of  1 
judgment,  no  laborious  diligence   of  in 
quiry,  no  curious  intentness  of  observa 
tion,  no  solicitous  care  or  plodding  study, 
to  discern  in  any  case  what  is  just ;  we 
need  not  much  trouble  our  heads  about ' 
it,  for  we  can  hardly  be  to  seek  for  it. 
If  we  will  but  open  our  eyes,  it  lieth  in  • 
view  before  us,  being  the  plain  straight, . 
obvious    road,    which    common    reason 
prompteth,  or  which  ordinary  instruction 
pointeth  out  to  us  ;  so  that  usually  that 
direction  of   Solomon  is  sufficient,  Let 
thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine 
eye-lids  look  straight  before  thee.     Turn 
not  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left." 

The  ways  of  iniquity  and  vanity  (if 
we  may  call  them  ways,  which  indeed 
are  but  exorbitances  and  seductions  from 
the  way,)  ill  designs,  and  bad  means  of 
executing  designs,  are  very  unintelligible, 
very  obscure,  abstruse,  and  intricate ; 
being  infinitely  various,  and  utterly  un 
certain  :  so  that  out  of  them  to  pick  and 

e  Prov.  iv.  25,  27  ;  xvii.  24  ;  xiv.  6. 
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fix  on  this  or  that  may  puzzle  our  heads, 
and  perplex  our  hearts  ;  as  to  pursue 
any  of  them  may  involve  us  in  great  dif 
ficulty  and  trouble.  But  the  ways  of 
truth,  of  right,  of  virtue,  are  so  very 
simple  and  uniform,  so  fixed  and  perma 
nent,  so  clear  and  notorious,  that  we  can 
hardly  miss  them,  or  (except  wilfully) 
swerve  from  them.  For  they  by  divine 
:  wisdom  were  chalked  out,  not  only  for 
I  ingenious  and  subtle  persons  (men  of 
great  parts,  of  refined  wits,  of  long  ex- 
|  perience,)  but  rather  for  the  vulgar  com 
munity  of  men,  the  great  body  of  God's 
I  subjects,  consisting  in  persons  of  mean 
est  capacity,  and  smallest  improvement : 
being  designed  to  make  wise  the  simple, 
to  give  the  young  man  knowledge  and 
discretion  :(  to  direct  all  sorts  of  people 
in  their  duty,  toward  their  happiness  ; 
according  to  that  in  the  Prophet,  A  high 
way  shall  be  there,  and  it  shall  be  called, 
The  way  of  holiness — the  icay-faring 
men.  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein." 

They  are  in  very  legible  characters 
graven  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  our 
hearts  and  consciences,1'  so  that  by  any 
considerate  reflection  inwards  we  may 
easily  read  them  :  or  they  are  extant  in 
God's  word,  there  written  as  with  a  sun 
beam,  so  perspicuously  expressed,  so  fre- 
iquently  inculcated,  that  without  gross 
(negligence  or  strange  dulness  we  cannot 
|  but  descry  them.  For  who  with  half  an 
'  eye  may  not  see,  that  the  practice  of 
1  pious  love  and  reverence  toward  God,  of 
'•  entire  justice  and  charity  toward  our 
neighbour,  of  sober  temperance  and  pu- 
I  rity  toward  ourselves,  is  approved  by  rea- 
ison,  is  prescribed  by  God  to  us  ? 

Hence  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  bad 
ways  are  called  dark,  crooked,  rough, 
slippery  ways  :'  so  the  good  ways  are 
said  to  be  clear,  plain,  direct,  even  ways  :j 
The  path  of  the  just,  say  they,  is  as  a 
shining  light.  All  the  words  of  my 
mouth  are  plain  to  him  that  understand- 
\eth  (or,  that  considereth  them.)  My  foot 
standeth  in  an  even  place.  The  law  of 

{  Psal.  xix.  7  ;  cxix.  130  ;  Prov.  viii.  5  ;  i.  4; 
Ps.  cxix.  9. 

e  Isa.  xxxv.  8.     'OSds  xaOapd. — LXX. 

h  Rom.  ii.  15  ;  Isa.  xxx.  21  ;  Psal.  xxxvii.  31. 

1  Prov.  iv.  19 ;  ii.  13,  15  ;  John  viii.  12 ; 
Psal.  Ixxxii.  5;  cxxv.  5;  xxxv.  6;  Ixxiii.  18; 
Jer.  xxiii.  12. 

J  Heb.  xii.  13;  Psal.  v.  8;  Luke  iii.  5  ;  Prov. 
iii.  23  j  Deut.  v.  32  ;  xxviii.  14. 


his  God  is  in  his  heart :  and  none  of  his 
steps  shall  slide.* 

Hence  it  is  affirmed,  that  an  upright 
man  doth  hardly  need  any  conduct  be 
side  his  own  honesty.  For,  the  integri 
ty,  saith  Solomon,  of  the  upright  shall 
guide  them ;  and,  The  righteousness  of 
the  perfect  shall  direct  his  way.1 

But  in  case  such  an  one  should  ever 
be  at  a  stand  or  at  a  loss,  in  doubt  of  his 
course,  he  hath  always  at  hand  a  most 
sure  guide  to  conduct  or  direct  him.  It 
is  but  asking  the  way  of  him,  or  saying, 
with  the  Psalmist,  Show  me  thy  u-ays,  O 
Lord,  teach  me  thy  paths ;  Teach  me  to  do 
thy  will,  and  Lead  me  in  the  way  ever 
lasting  ;  O  let  me  not  wander  from  thy 
commandments  :m  and  then  his  ears,  as 
the  Prophet  saith,  shall  hear  a  word  be 
hind  him,  saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk 
ye  in  ii ;  then  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
shall  be  verified,  What  man  is  he  that 
feareth  the  Lord  1  Him  shall  he  teach 
in  the  way  that  he  shall  choose.  The 
meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the 
meek  he  will  teach  his  way.* 

Hence  is  the  upright  man  happily  secur 
ed  from  tiring  pains  in  the  search,  from 
racking  anxieties  in  the  choice,  from 
grating  scruples  and  galling  regrets  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  way. 

II.  The  upright  walker  doth  tread  up 
on  firm  ground."  He  doth  build  his 
practice,  not  upon  the  perilous  bogs,  the 
treacherous  quagmires,  the  devouring 
quicksands  of  uncouth,  bold,  impious 
paradoxes  (such  as  have  been  vented  by 
Epicurus,  by  Machiavel,  by  others  more 
lately,  whose  infamous  names  are  too 
well  known,  as  the  effects  of  their  pesti 
lent  notions  are  too  much  felt ;)  but  upon 
solid,  safe,  approved,  and  well  tried  prin 
ciples  ;  viz.  these,  and  the  like  coherent 
with  them :  That  there  is  an  eternal 
God,  incomprehensibly  powerful,  wise, 
just,  and  good  ;  who  is  always  present 
with  us,  and  ever  intent  upon  us  ;  viewing 
not  only  all  our  external  actions  (open 
and  secret,)  but  our  inmost  cogitations, 
desires,  and  intentions,  by  the  which  our 

k  Prov.  iv.  18;    viii.  8,  9;    xiv.  6.    HUvra 

Ivwitia  roig  avufovai,  LXX.  Psal.  XXVi.  12  J 
xxxvii.  31 ;  xxvi.  1;  xvii.  5;  xviii.  36. 

1  Prov.  xi.  3,  5. 

'"  Psal  xxv.  4  ;  xvi.  11 ;  xvii.  5  ;  cxliii.  10  ; 
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actions  chiefly  are  to  be  estimated  :  that 
he,  as  governor  of  the  world,  and  judge  of 
men,  doth  concern  himself  in  all  human  af 
fairs,  disposing  and  managing  all  events 
accord  ing  to  his  righteous  pleasure  ;  exact 
ing  punctual  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  dis 
pensing  recompenses  answerable  thereto ; 
with  impai-tial  justice  rewarding  each  man 
according  to  the  purposes  of  his  heart 
and  the  practices  of  his  life  :  that  all  our 
good  and  happiness  doth  absolutely  de 
pend  on  God's  favour  ;  so  that  to  please 
him  can  only  be  true  wisdom,  and  to  of 
fend  him  the  greatest  folly  ;  that  virtue 
is  incomparably  the  best  endowment 
whereof  we  are  capable,  and  sin  the 
worst  mischief  to  which  we  are  liable  : 
that  no  worldly  good  or  evil  is  considera 
ble  in  comparison  with  goods  or  evils 
spiritual  :  that  nothing  can  be  really  prof 
itable  or  advantageous  to  us,  which  doth 
not  consist  with  our  duty  to  God,  doth 
not  somewise  conduce  to  our  spiritual 
interest  and  eternal  welfare  :  yea,  that 
every  thing  not  serviceable  to  those  pur 
poses  is  either  a  frivolous  trifle,  or  a  dan 
gerous  snare,  or  a  notable  damage,  or  a 
woful  bane  to  us  :  that  content  of  mind, 
springing  from  innocence  of  life,  from 
the  faithful  discharge  of  our  duty,  from 
satisfaction  of  conscience,  from  a  good 
hope  in  regard  to  God  and  our  future 
state,  is  in  our  esteem  and  choice  much 
to  be  preferred,  before  all  the  delights 
which  any  temporal  possession  or  fruition 
can  afford  ;  and,  that  a  bad  mind  is  the 
sorest  adversity  which  can  befall  us. 
Such  are  the  grounds  of  upright  prac 
tice,  more  firm  than  any  rock,  more  un- 
shakeable  than  the  foundations  of  heaven 
and  earth :  the  which  are  assured  by  the 
sacred  Oracles,  and  attested  by  many  re 
markable  providences ;  have  ever  been 
avowed  by  the  wiser  sort,  and  admitted 
by  the  general  consent  of  men,  as  for 
their  truth,  most  agreeable  to  reason,  and 
for  their  usefulness,  approved  by  constant 
experience  ;  the  belief  of  them  having 
apparently  most  wholesome  influence 
upon  all  the  concerns  of  life,  both  pub 
lic  and  private  ;  indeed,  being  absolutely 
needful  for  upholding  government,  and 
preserving  human  society  :  no  obligation, 
no  faith  or  confidence  between  men,  no 
friendship  or  peace  being  able  to  subsist 
without  it.  Whence  the  practice  built  on 
such  foundations  must  be  very  secure. 


And  if  God  shall  cease  to  be,  if  he  will 
not  let  go  the  reins,  if  his  word  cannot 
deceive,  if  the  wisest  men  are  not  infat 
uated,  if  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
do  not  prove  extravagant,  if  the  main 
props  of  life  and  pillars  of  society  do 
not  fail ;  he  that  walketh  uprightly  doth 
proceed  on  sure  grounds. 

III.  The  upright  person  doth  walk 
steadily,  maintaining  his  principal  reso 
lutions,  and  holding  his  main  course, 
through  all  occasions,  without  flinching 
or  wavering,  or  desultory  or  inconsist- 
ence  and  fickleness  ;  his  integrity  being 
an  excellent  ballast,  holding  him  tight  and 
well  poised  in  his  deportment ;  so  that 
waves  of  temptation  dashing  on  him  do 
not  make  him  roll  in  uncertainty,  or  top 
ple  over  into  unworthy  practices. 

Lust,  passion,  humour,  interest,  are 
things  very  mutable,  as  depending  upon 
temper  of  body,  casualties  of  time,  the 
winds  and  tides  of  this  vertiginous  world  : 
whence  he  that  is  guided  or  moved  by 
them  must  needs  be  many-minded  and 
unstable  in  all  his  ways:0  will  reel  to 
and  fro  like  a  drunken  man,  and  be  at 
his  ivi^s  end  ;p  never  enjoying  any  set 
tled  rest  of  mind,  or  observing  a  smooth 
tenor  of  action.  But  a  good  conscience 
is  very  stable,  and  persisteth  unvaried 
through  all  circumstances  of  time,  in  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  For  it  steereth 
by  immoveable  pole-stars,  the  inviolable 
rules  of  duty  ;  it  aimeth  at  marks  which 
no  force  can  stir  -out  of  their  place  ;  its 
objects  of  mind  and  affection  are  not 
transitory  ;  its  hopes  and  confidences  are 
fixed  on  the  rock  of  ages.  Whence  an 
upright  person  in  all  cases,  and  all  condi 
tions  (prosperous  or  adverse,)  is  the  same 
man,  and  goeth  the  same  way.*  Con 
tingencies  of  affairs  do  not  unhinge  his 
mind  from  its  good  purposes,  or  divert 
his  foot  from  the  right  course.  Let  the 
weather  be  fair  or  foul,  let  the  world 
smile  or  frown,  let  him  get  or  lose  by 
it,  let  him  be  favoured  or  crossed,  com 
mended  or  reproached  (by  honour  and 
dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good  re 
port,)11  he  will  do  what  his  duty  requir- 
eth :  the  external  state  of  things  must 
not  alter  the  moral  reason  of  things  with 

*  Ttrpdyww.  Justum  et  teiiacem  propositi 
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him.  This  is  that  which  the  Psalmist 
observeth  of  him  :  He  shall  not  be  afraid 
of  evil  tidings,  for  his  heart  standeth 
fast,  and  believeth  in  the  Lord.  His 
heart  is  established  and  will  not  shrink.'' 
And  this  the  Wise  Man  promiseth  to 
him  :  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord, 
and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established.* 

Hence,  a  man  is  secured  from  diffi 
dence  in  himself,  and  distraction  in  his 
;mind,  from  frequently  being  off  the 
hooks,  from  leading  an  unequal  life, 
clashing  with  itself,  from  deluding  and 
disappointing  those  with  whom  he  con- 
verseth  or  dealeth,  and  consequently  from 
;the  inconveniences  issuing  thence. 

IV.  The  way  of  uprightness  is  the 
'surest  for  dispatch,  and  the  shortest  cut 
toward  the  execution  or  attainment  of 
any  good  purpose  ;  securing  a  man  from 
rksome  expectations  and  tedious  delays, 
,he  which,  as  the  Wise  Man  saith,  do 
make  the  heart  sick.* 

It  in  the  Scripture  is  called  the  straight 
md  the  plain  way."  And  as  in  geometry, 
of  all  lines  or  surfaces  contained  within 
he  same  bounds,  the  straight  line  and  the 
jlain  surface  are  the  shortest ;  so  it  is 
ilso  in  morality :  by  the  right  line  of 
ustice,  upon  the  plain  ground  of  virtue, 
a  man  soonest  will  arrive  to  any  well- 
jhosen  end. 

In  this  way  there  are  no  bewildering 
ntrigues  ard  mazes,  no  crooked  wind- 
.ngs  and  turnings,  no  occasions  forcing 
men  to  dance  hither  and  thither,  to  skip 
backward  and  forward,  to  do  and  undo  ; 
which  courses  do  protract  business,  and 
commonly  do  hinder  from  ever  dispatch 
ing  it.  But  a  man  acting  justly  and  fair 
ly  doth  continually  proceed  on  in  the 
direct  open  road,  without  retreat,  excur 
sion,  or  deflection  ;  not  turning  aside  (as 
the  phrase  is  in  holy  writ)  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left."1 

To  clamber  over  fences  of  duty,  to 
break  through  the  hedges  of  right,  to 
trespass  upon  hallowed  enclosures,  may 
seem  the  most  short  and  compendious 
ways  of  getting  thither  where  one  would 
be  :  but  doth  not  a  man  venture  breaking 
his  neck,  or  scratching  his  face,  incurring 
mischief  and  trouble  thereby  ?  Is  he 

1  Psal.  cxii.  1,  8  ;   Prov.  iii.  2/5. 

•  Prov.  xvi.  3. 

1  Prov  xiii.  12.  u  Luke  iii  5. 

"  Prov.  iv.  27 ;  Deut.  v.  32 ;  xxviii.  14. 


not  liable  to  the  fate  to  which  the  Preach 
er  doometh  him  :  He  that  diggeth  a  pit 
shall  fall  into  it :  and  whoso  breaketh  a 
hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him  ?w  For  in 
stance,  to  grow  rich,  fraud,  extortion,  cor- 
ruption,oppression,  overreaching  and  sup 
planting  may  seem  the  readiest  and  most 
expedite  ways  ;  but  in  truth  they  are  the 
farthest  ways  about,  or  rather  no  ways  at 
all :  for  that  which  is  got  by  those  means 
is  not  our  own  ;  nor  is  the  possession  of 
it  truly  wealth,  but  usurpation,  or  deten 
tion  of  spoil  and  rapine,  which  we  ought 
to  disgorge.  And  however  to  the  getting 
it  there  are  often  mighty  difficulties  oc 
curring  from  men,  there  are  commonly 
insuperable  obstacles  interposed  by  God  ; 
who  hath  expressly  condemned  and  cursed 
those  ways,  declaring  that,  wealth  gotten 
by  vanity  (or  cozenage)  shall  be  dimin 
ished  ;  that  he  that  oppresseth  to  increase 
his  riches,  shall  surely  come  to  want ; 
that  he  ivho  (thus)  hasteth  to  be  rich,  hath 
an  evil  eye,  and  considereth  not  that  pov 
erty  shall  come  upon  him  ;x  that  as  the  par 
tridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  halcheth  them 
not ;  so  he  that  getteth  riches  and  not  by 
right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his 
days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  foolj 
Whereas  the  plain  way  of  honest  harm 
less  industry  (joined  with  a  pious  regard 
to  him  who  is  the  dispenser  of  all  good 
things,)  how  slow  soever  it  may  seem,  is 
the  most  speedy,  because  the  only  safe 
way  to  thrive  ;  having,  beside  all  second 
ary  advantages,  the  security  of  those 
oracles  :  The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall 
make  rich :  He  that  gathcrelh  by  labour 
shall  increase  :  By  humility  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  are  riches,  and  honour,  and 
life* 

V.  The  way  of  uprightness  is  in  itself 
very  safe,  free  of  danger,  tending  to  no 
mischief;  according  to  those  sayings  of 
the  Wise  Man  :  There  shall  no  evil  hap 
pen  to  the  just :  In  the  way  of  righteous 
ness  is  life ;  and  in  the  path  thereof 
there  is  no  death.11 

He  who  designeth  only  that  which  is 
just  and  reasonable,  who  innocently  and 
fairly  prosecuteth  his  intent,  can  run  no 

w  Eccles.  x.  8. 
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great  hazard,  cannot  fall  into  any  extreme 
disaster,  cannot  irrecoverably  sink  into 
miserable  disappointment." 

He  probably  will  not  receive  much 
harm  from  men,  or  trouble  from  the 
world  :  for,  as  he  meaneth  innocently, 
as  he  dealeth  inoffensively  (not  violently 
assailing,  or  fraudulently  circumventing, 
not  any  wise  injuriously  or  maliciously 
abusing  any  man,)  as  he  doth  yield  no 
just  provocation  or  urgent  temptation  to 
oppose  him  ;  so  he  is  not  very  likely  to 
meet  with  obstructions  or  crosses  thwart 
ing  his  designs.  He  can  hardly  raise  up 
adversaries,  at  least  such  as  will  prove 
Very  formidable,  or  very  fierce  and  im 
placable  toward  him. 

He  may  be  sure  that  few  wise  men, 
and  no  good  men,  will  trouble  him  ;  but 
that  such  rather  will  afford  their  counten 
ance  and  furtherance  to  his  undertakings. 

But  assuredly  he  shall  have  the  favour 
able  protection  of  Almighty  God,  who 
thoroughly  knowing  his  heart,  ani  ob 
serving  the  righteousness  of  his  inten 
tions  and  proceedings,  will  not  suffer  him 
to  incur  any  notable,  destructive,  remedi 
less  calamity.  His  prayer,  dictated  by 
good  conscience,  Let  integrity  and  up 
rightness  preserve  me,  will  certainly  be 
heard ;  God  having  passed  his  word  for 
it  in  numberless  places  of  Scripture ;= 
particularly  in  those  remarkable  words 
of  Isaiah :  He  that  icalketh  righteously, 
and  spe.ake.th  uprightly  ;  he  that  despis- 
eth  the  gain  of  oppressions,  that  shaketh 
his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes,  that 
stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood, 
and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil  ; 
he  shall  dioell  on  high  ;  his  place  of  de 
fence  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks  : 
his  bread  shall  be  given  him,  his  ivater 
shall  be  sure.'1  That  is,  a  man  who  is 
constantly  upright  in  his  dealings,  shall, 
by  the  divine  providence,  be  infallibly 
and  impregnably  preserved  from  any 
grievous  mischief,  from  any  sore  want, 
from  any  extreme  distress. 

The  way  of  uprightness  is  ever  guard 
ed  with  angels,  ready  to  promote  the 
affairs  of  the  honest  person,  or  at  least  to 

b  Psal.  xxxvii.  24. 
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protect  him  from  evil.  He  may  hopeful 
ly  say  to  himself,  as  Abraham  did  to  his 
servant,  The  Lord,  before  whom  I  walk, 
will  send  his  angel  with  thee,  and  pros 
per  thy  way  :e  or  he  confidently  may  ap 
ply  to  himself  that  of  the  Psalmist,  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee, 
to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They 
shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest* 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.1 

However,  the  sequel  will  be  tolerable  : 
whatever  the  success  of  his  undertaking 
be,  it  can  be  no  ruin,  no  slur,  no  heart 
breaking  to  him.  His  conscience  is  safe, 
his  credit  is  entire,  his  hopes  are  good  ; 
he  is  perfectly  secure  from  being  tainted 
with  foul  guilt,  from  being  exposed  to  due' 
reproach,  from  being  stung  with  vexa-j 
tious  remorse,  from  being  plunged  into  a 
gulf  of  desperation  or  disconsolateness. 
For, 

VI.  The  way  of  uprightness  is  fair 
and  pleasant.  He  that  walketh  in  it  hath 
good  weather,  and  a  clear  sky  about  him ;. 
a  hopeful  confidence  and  a  cheerful  satis- i 
faction  do  ever  wait  upon  him.  It  is  joy\ 
as  the  Wise  Man  saith,  to  the  just  to  do 
judgment.^ 

Being  conscious  to  himself  of  an  hon-3 
est  meaning,  and  a  due  course  of  prose-j 
cuting  it,  he  feeleth  no  check  or  strug-j 
gling  of  mind,  no  regret  or  sting  of  heart  ;*j 
being  thoroughly  satisfied  and  pleased} 
with  what  he  is  about,  his  judgment  ap 
proving,  and  his  will  acquiescing  in  his 
procedure  as  worthy  of  himself,  agree-; 
able  to  reason,  and  conformable  to  hisj 
duty. 

He  therefore  briskly  moveth  forward; 
with  alacrity  and  courage  ;  there  being 
within  him  nothing  to  control  or  counter-] 
mand  him,  to  pull  him  back,  to  make 
him  halt,  to  distract  or  disturb  him. 

Nor  hardly  can  any  thing  abroad  dis 
may  or  discourage  him.  For  he  may] 
reasonably  hope  for  the  good  will  of  men,; 
and  cannot  hugely  dread  their  opposition. 
He  may  strongly  presume  upon  the  pro-i) 
pitious  aspect  and  favourable  succour  of' 
heaven,  which  always  smileth  and  cast- 
eth  benign  influences  on  honest  under 
takings.1 

He  that  hath  chosen  a  good  way,  may 
with   assurance    commend    his   way    to 

•  Gen.  xxiv.  40.  f  Psal.  xci.  11,  12. 

s  Prov.  xxi.  15.  h  Prov.  xxiii.  17,  18. 

j  Prov.  xi.  20. 
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od's  providence  ;  he  may  depend  upon 
od  for  his  concurrent  benediction  ;  he, 
nth  an  humble  boldness,  may  address 
rayers  to  God  for  his  protection  and  aid.1 
.e,  so  doing,  hath  interest  in  divers  clear 
sclarations  and  express  promises  of 
ood  success  ;  such  as  those  :  Commit  thy 
ay  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  him,  and 
e  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  The  Lord  is 
igh  unto  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth  : 
\e  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  thai  fear 
im;  he  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will 
ave  them.* 

He  may  dare  to  refer  his  case  to  the 
everest  examination,  saying  with  Job, 
me  be  u-eighed  in  an  even  balance, 
hat  God  may  know  mine  integrity  ;'  and 
nth  the  Psalmist,  Judge  me,  O  Lord,  ac- 
ording  to  my  righteousness,  and  accord- 
ng  to  mine  integrity  that  is  in  me.m 

He  with  an  humble  confidence  can  ap- 
eal  to  God,  borrowing  the  words  of 
[ezekiah,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  re- 
nember  how  I  have  walked  lief  ore  thee  in 
ruth  and  tvith  a  perfect  heart,  and  have 
one  that  ichich  is  good  in  thy  sight.n 

Hence,  The  hope  of  the  righteous,  as 
le  Wise  Man  telleth  us,  is  gladness.0 
[e,  considering  the  goodness,  the  justice, 
ic  fidelity  of  God,  whereof  his  integrity 
oth  render  him  capable  and  a  proper 
Abject,  cannot  but  conceive  a  comfortable 
lope  of  a  good  issue. 

And  obtaining  success,  he  doth  not 
ily  enjoy  the  material  pleasure  thereof, 
'«ut  the  formal  satisfaction  that  it  is  in- 
teed  good  success,  or  a  blessing  indulged 
6  him  by  special  favour  of  God  ;  ena- 
•ling  him  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  The 
'd  rewarded  me  according  to  my  right- 
\ousness ;  according  to  the  cleanness  oj 
iy  hands  hath  he  recompensed  me.  For 
'have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and 
ave  not  wickedly  departed  from  my  God. 

However,  an  upright  dealer  hath  this 
:omfortable  reserve,  that  whatever  doth 
tefall  him,  however  the  business  goeth, 
ie  shall  not  condemn  and  punish  himseli 
vith  remorse  ;  he  shall  not  want  a  consola- 
ion  able  to  support  and  to  erect  his  mind 
lie  shall  triumph,  if  not  in  the  felicity  of 


lis  success,  yet  in  the  integrity  of  his 
leart,  and  the  innocence  of  his  deport 
ment  ;  even  as  blessed  Job  did  under  all 
he  pressures  of  his  adversity  :  for,  till  I 
die,  said  he,  I  will  not  remove  my  integri- 
y  from  me.  My  righteousness  I  hold 
cast,  and  will  not  let  it  go  :  my  heart 
shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live.11 

So  true  it  is  upon  all  accounts,  that, 
according  to  that  assertion  in  the  Psalm, 
Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  joy 
ful  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart. T 

VII.  He  that  walketh  uprightly  is  se- 

ure  as  to  his  honour  and  credit.     He  is 

ure  not  to  come  off  disgracefully,  either 

at  home  in  his  own   apprehensions,  or 

abroad  in  the  estimations  of  men.     He 

doth  not  blush  at  what  he  is  doing,  nor 

doth  reproach  himself  for  what  he  hath 

done.     No  blemish  or  blame  can  stick 

upon  his  proceeding. 

By  pure  integrity,  a  man  first  main- 
taineth  a  due  respect  and  esteem  for 
himself;  then  preserveth  an  entire  repu 
tation  with  others :  he  reflecteth  on  his 
own  heart  with  complacence,  and  looketh 
upon  the  world  with  confidence.  He 
hath  no  fear  of  being  detected,  or  care  to 
mother  his  intents.  He  is  content  that 
his  thoughts  should  be  sounded,  and  his 
actions  sifted  to  the  bottom.  He  could 
even  wish  that  his  breast  had  windows, 
that  his  heart  were  transparent,  that  all 
the  world  might  see  through  him,  and 
descry  the  clearness  of  his  intentions. 
The  more  curiously  his  ways  are  mark 
ed,  the  more  exactly  his  dealings  are 
scanned,  the  more  thoroughly  his  designs 
are  penetrated  and  known ;  the  greater 
approbation  he  is  sure  to  receive. 

The  issue  of  things  assuredly  will  be 
creditable  to  him ;  and  when  the  day 
light  hath  scattered  all  mists,  hath  clear 
ed  all  misprisions  and  mistakes,  his  repu 
tation  will  shine  most  brightly  ;  the  event 
declaring,  that  he  had  no  corrupt  ends  ; 
the  course  of  his  proceedings  being  justifi 
ed  by  the  very  light  of  things. 

God  himself  will  be  concerned  to  vin 
dicate  his  reputation,  not  suffering  him  to 
be  considerably  defamed ;  according  to 
that  promise,  He  shall  bring  forth  thy 
righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy  judg 
ment  as  the  noon  day.*  That  in  Job  will 
be  made  good  to  him,  Then  shall  thou 

i  Job  xxvii.  5, 6.  r  Psal.  xcvii.  11. 

•  Psal.  xxxvii.  6,  19 ;  xxxiv.  5  j    1  Pet.  ii.  6. 
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lift  up  thy  face  without  spot.*  And  he 
may  confidently  aver  with  the  Psalmist, 
Then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed,  when  I  have 
respect  to  all  thy  commandments." 

If  he  findeth  good  success,  it  will  not 
be  invidious,  appearing  well  deserved, 
and  fairly  procured :  it  will  be  truly 
honourable,  as  a  fruit  and  recompense  of 
virtue,  as  a  mark  and  pledge  of  the  di 
vine  favour  toward  him. 

If  he  seemeth  disappointed,  yet  he  will 
not  be  disparaged  :v  wise  and  candid  men 
will  excuse  him ;  good  men  will  patron 
ize  his  cause ;  no  man  of  sense  and  in 
genuity  will  insult  on  his  misfortune. 
He  shall  not,  as  the  Psalmist  assureth,  be 
ashamed  in  an  evil  time.*  Yea,  often 
his  repute  from  under  a  cloud  will  shine, 
if  not  with  so  glaring  splendour,  yet  with 
a  pleasant  lustre ;  uprightness  disposing 
him  to  bear  adverse  events  with  a  grace 
ful  decency. 

VIII.  The  particular  methods  of  acting 
which  uprightness  disposeth  to  observe, 
do  yield  great  security  from  troubles  and 
crosses  in  their  transactions. 

What  is  the  conduct  of  the  upright 
man  ?  He  is  clear,  frank,  candid,  harm 
less,  consistent  in  all  his  behaviour,  his 
discourse,  his  dealing.  His  heart  com 
monly  may  be  seen  in  his  face,  his  mind 
doth  ever  suit  with  his  speech,  his  deeds 
have  a  just  correspondence  with  his  pro 
fessions  ;  he  never  faileth  to  perform 
what  he  doth  promise,  and  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  which  he  hath  raised.5' 

He  doth  not  wrap  himself  in  clouds, 
that  none  may  see  where  he  is,  or  know 
how  to  find  him  ;  may  discern  what  he 
is  about,  or  whither  he  tendeth. 

He  disguiseth  not  his  intents  with  fal 
lacious  pretences  of  conscience,  of  pub 
lic  good,  of  special  friendship  and  re 
spect.2 

He  doth  use  no  disingenuous,  spiteful, 
unjust  tricks  or  sleights,  to  serve  the  pre 
sent  turn. 

He  layeth  no  baits  or  snares  to  catch 
men,  alluring  them  into  mischief  or  in 
convenience." 

«•  Job  xi.  15.  u  Psal.  cxix.  6,  39,  46. 

v  Psal.  xci  15.  *  Psal.  xxxvii.  19. 

y  Prov.  xiii.  5 ;  Psal.  xxxvi.  3,  4  ;  xxxiv.  13 ; 
xv.  2. 

1  Prov.  x.  18. 

a  Jer.  v.  26 ;  (Psal.  Ixiv.  5 ;  Ivi.  6  ;  ix.  15 ; 
vii.  15  ;  x.  2 ;  Ivii.  6  ;  xxxv.  7  ;  cxl.  5  ;  Prov. 
xxvi.  27;  Eccles.  x.  8.) 


As  he  doth  not  afFect  any  poor  base 
ends,  so  he  will  not  defile  his  fair  inten 
tions  by  sordid  means  of  compassing 
them  ;  such  as  are  illusive  simulations  and 
subdolous  artifices,  treacherous  collusions, 
sly  insinuations  and  sycophantic  detrac 
tions,  versatile  whifflings  and  dodgings, 
flattering  colloguings  and  glozings,  servile 
crouchings  and  fawnings,  and  the  like.b 

He  hath  little  of  the  serpent  (none  of 
its  lurking  insidiousness,  of  its  surprising 
violence,  of  its  rancorous  venom,  of  its 
keen  mordacity,)  but  much  of  the  dove 
(all  its  simplicity,  its  gentleness,  its  fideli 
ty,  its  innocence,)  in  his  conversation 
and  commerce.0 

His  wisdom  is  ever  tempered  with 
sincerity,  and  seasoned  with  humanity, 
with  meekness,  with  charity ;  being  the 
wisdom  ivhich  is  from  above,  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreat- 
ed,  full  of  good  fruits,  without  partiali 
ty,  and  without  hypocrisy. d 

He  sometime  may  prudently  reserve 
his  mind,  not  venting  it  by  foolish  loquaci 
ty  :  but  his  words  do  never  clash  with 
his  meaning,  so  as  to  deceive  or  disap 
point  any  man.6 

He  may  warily  prevent  harm  and  de 
cline  perils :  but  it  is  without  hurtful 
countermining,  or  devising  mischief  on 
his  neighbour/ 

He  may  discreetly  pick  out  seasons, 
and  embrace  opportunities  of  righting  or 
benefiting  himself:  but  he  never  will 
seek  or  lay  hold  of  advantages  to  preju 
dice  others.5 

He  sometimes  may  repress  insurrec 
tions  of  anger  or  disgust :  but  he  never 
doth  allow  them  to  bake  into  rancour  or 
malice. h 

He  may  be  apt  to  use  courteous,  affa 
ble,  obliging  demeanour,  serving  to  breed 
friendships,  and  to  stifle  enmities :  but 
he  never  thereby  meaneth  to  gull,  in 
veigle,  and  entrap  men ;  or  to  procure  in 
struments  and  aids  of  any  perverse  de 
sign. 

He  is  no  enemy  to  himself,  but  (accord 
ing  to  the  obligations  of  reason  and  con- 

3  Psal.  x.  7 ;  Iv.  21  ;  Ixiv.  6  ;  x.  9,  10  •  Ivi. 
5  ;  Rom.  xvi.  18  ;  Ecclus.  xix.  26. 

0  2  Sam.  xv.  5 ;  Prov.  xi.  9.  xxvi.  25. 

(1  James  iii.  17. 

'  Prov.  xiv.  33  ;  xxix.  11 ;  xiii.  3,  16  ;  xxi. 
23  ;  xii.  23  ;  Ecclus.  xx.  7. 

f  Prov.  xxii.  3  ;  xxvii.  12 ;  xiv.  8,  15, 16. 

'  Eccles.  viii.  5.        h  Prov.  xii.  16  ;  xix.  11. 
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{  science)  he  hath  always  a  regard  to  the 
j  good  of  others ;  nor  is  ever  so  selfish,  as 
j  to  be  unjust  or  uncharitable  to  any  man. 

The  principal  engines  he  doth  employ 
j  for  achieving  his  enterprises  are,  a  care- 
1  ful  and  cautious  providence  in  contriving, 
I  a  sedulous  and  steady  diligence  in  acting, 
I  a  circumspect  heedfulness  not  to  provoke 
I  any  man  by  offensive  carriage,  by  injury, 
I  by  discourtesy,  to  obstruct  him ;  but 
I  rather  by  kind  demonstrations  and  real 
I  beneficence  to  engage  men  to  further  him 
I  in  his  proceedings :  but  especially  his 
I  main  instrument,  wherein  he  most  confid- 

•  eth,  is  devout  supplication  to  God  for  his 

•  succour  and  blessing. 

Now,  is  not  this  conduct  the  most  se- 

I  cure  that  can  be  ?  doth  it  not  afford  many 

I  great  commodities  and  advantages  ?  doth 

I  it  not  exempt  from  manifold   fears,  and 

cares,  and  crosses,  and  slaveries  ? 

It  cannot  but  derive  blessings  from  the 
God  of  truth,  the  great  friend  of  simpli 
city  and  sincerity,  the  hater  of  falsehood 
and  guile.' 

And,  humanly  regarding  things,  he 
that  useth  these  methods,  doth  from  them 
obtain  many  conveniences.  He  doth  not 
lie  under  perpetual  constraint,  engaged 
to  keep  a  constant  guard  upon  himself, 
to  watch  his  memory,  to  curb  his  tongue, 
to  manage  his  very  looks  and  gestures, 
lest  they  betray  his  intentions,  and  dis 
close  his  plots.  He  is  not  at  the  trouble 
of  stopping  holes,  of  mending  flaws,  of 
patching  up  repugnances  in  his  actions, 
that  his  mind  do  not  break  through  them. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  the  disappointment 
and  shame  which  attend  the  detection 
of  unworthy  designs.  He  is  not  at  pains 
to  obviate  the  jealousies,  the  surmises, 
the  diffidences,  the  counterplots,  the  pre 
ventive  oppositions  and  assaults,  which 
gloomy  closeness  and  crafty  dissimula 
tions  ever  do  raise  against  the  practisers 
of  them.-'  In  fine,  men  do  not  shun  the 
conversation  and  the  commerce  of  an  up 
right  person,  but  gladly  do  consort  and 
deal  with  him  ;  do  seek  his  acquaintance 
and  alliance  :  they  are  not  apt  to  distrust 
him,  to  suspect  him,  to  be  shy  and  re 
served  in  their  intercourse  with  him  ;  but 
readily  do  place  an  entire  confidence  in 
him,  and  use  a  clear  frankness  toward 
him.  No  man  doth  fear  him  as  danger- 

1  Prov.  xii.  19,  22. 

)  Prov.  xxvi.  25  ;  x.  18 ;  xxi.  6 ;  Psal.  xxvi.  4. 


ous,  or  will  cross  him  as  an  adversary. 
Whence,  as  he  seldom  hath  cause  to  fear, 
or  occasion  to  contest  with  others,  so  he 
doth  undisturbedly  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
society  with  great  safety,  ease,  and  com 
fort. 

IX.  Lastly,  an  upright  walker  hath  per 
fect  security,  as  to  the  final  result  of 
affairs,  that  he  shall  not  be  quite  baffled  in 
his  expectations  and  desires.  And  if  pros 
perity  doth  consist  in  a  satisfaction  of  mind 
concerning  events,  he  cannot  fail  of  most 
prosperous  success.  Whatsoever  he  doeth, 
saith  the  Psalmist  of  him,  it  shall  prosper.* 
How  is  that  ?  doth  he,  if  he  warreth, 
always  get  the  victory  ?  is  he  perpetually, 
when  he  tradeth,  a  considerable  gainer  ? 
will  he  certainly,  after  sowing,  reap  a 
plentiful  crop  ?  Probably  yes ;  and  per 
haps  no.  Yet  assuredly  he  shall  prosper, 
in  the  true  notion  of  prosperity,  explained 
by  those  divine  sayings  :  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.  The  work  of  right 
eousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness,  quietness,  and  assurance 
for  ever.  Surely  I  know  it  shall  be  well 
with  them  that  fear  God.1 

He  cannot  be  much  defeated  in  his  pur 
poses  :  for,  as  to  his  general,  principal, 
absolute  designs  (that  is,  his  design  of 
pleasing  God,  and  procuring  his  favour; 
his  design  of  satisfying  himself,  and  dis 
charging  his  conscience  ;  his  design  of 
promoting  his  own  spiritual  interest,  and 
saving  his  soul  ;  his  design  of  doing  good, 
of  exercising  charity  to  his  neighbour, 
of  serving  the  public,  of  obliging  the 
world  by  virtuous  example,  and  by  real  be 
neficence  ;)  these  he  cannot  fail  thorough 
ly  to  accomplish  :  nothing  can  obstruct 
him  in  the  prosecution  :  nothing  can  de 
bar  him  from  the  execution  of  these  un 
dertakings  :  in  spite  of  all  the  world,  by 
the  succour  of  that  divine  grace  which 
ever  doth  favourand  further  such  designs, 
he  most  happily  will  achieve  them.  And 
for  other  inferior  designs,  he  can  hardly 
be  crossed  in  regard  to  them  ;  for  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  integrity,  not  other 
wise  to  affect  or  aim  at  private,  secular 
interests,  than  under  condition,  and  with 
a  reservation,  if  it  be  God's  pleasure,  if 
it  seem  good  to  divine  wisdom.  He 

k  Psal.  i.  3  ;  Prov.  xii.  21. 
1  Psal.  xxxvii.  37 ;   Isa.  xxxii.  17  ;    Eccles. 
viii.  12. 
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knoweth  that  his  pains  employed  on  any 
honest  purpose,  in  a  fair  way  (be  it  to 
procure  some  worldly  advantage  for  him 
self,  for  his  relations,  or  for  his  friends,) 
are  not  lost,  if  they  have  the  fruit  of  sub 
mission  to  God's  will,  and  acquiescence 
in  the  event  disposed  by  him.  He  is 
assured  that  it  is  good  luck  to  have  his 
project  blasted,  and  that  missing  is  better 
than  getting,  when  by  sovereign  wisdom 
it  is  so  determined.  He  therefore  could 
not  so  fix  his  heart,  or  engage  his  affec 
tion  in  any  such  concern,  that  his  mind 
is  surprised,  or  his  passions  discomposed 
by  a  seeming  adverseness  of  events  to 
his  endeavours.  So  that  in  effect  he  can 
have  no  bad  success.  For  how  can  that 
occurrence  be  deemed  bad,  which  plain 
reason  dictateth  in  certain  judgment  to 
be  most  expedient  for  him  about  which 
he  ever  was  very  indifferent,  and  with 
which  at  present  he  is  not  heartily  dis 
pleased  ?  How  can  it  be  taken  for  dis 
appointment  and  misfortune,  which  one 
was  prepared  to  embrace  with  satisfac 
tion  and  complacence  ?  Yea,  to  a  per 
son  so  disposed,  that  success  which  seem- 
eth  most  adverse,  justly  may  be  reputed 
the  best  and  most  happy,  as  promoting 
ends  incomparably  more  excellent  than 
any  worldly  gain  ;  as  producing  fruits 
exceedingly  more  wholesome  and  more 
savoury  than  any  temporal  commodity  ; 
as  exercising  and  improving  the  divinest 
virtues  (humility,  patience,  meekness, 
moderation,  contentedness,)  a  grain 
whereof  is  worth  all  the  wealth,  all  the 
preferment,  all  that  is  desirable  in  the 
world. 

Wherefore  let  the  worst  that  can  arrive 
(or  that  which  human  blindness  and  fond 
ness  do  count  the  worst,)  yet  upright  per 
sons  do  not  come  off  ill,  or  so  (matters  be 
ing  rightly  stated)  as  to  be  losers  upon 
the  foot  of  the  account. 

If  this  do  not  satisfy  grosser  apprehen 
sions,  we  may  add,  that  even  in  these 
meaner  concerns,  Almighty  God  is  pleas 
ed  commonly  to  reward  and  encourage 
upright  persons  by  the  best  success.  For 
he  hath,  as  it  were,  a  natural  inclination 
to  gratify  those  who  desire  to  please  him  ; 
and  as  the  Psalmist  expresseth  it,  hath 
pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  his  servants. m 
He  may  seem  concerned  in  honour  to 

m  Psal.  xxxv.  27 ;  Prov.  xi.  20 ;  xv.  9. 


countenance  those  who  have  regard  to 
his  will,  and  who  repose  confidence  in  his 
aid  ;  discriminating  them  from  such  as 
presume  to  act  against  or  without  him,  in 
defiance  to  his  will,  with  no  deference  to 
his  providence.  As  they  do  render  him 
his  due  respect,  by  submitting  to  his  au 
thority,  and  avowing  his  power ;  so  he 
will  acknowledge  them  by  signally  favour 
ing  their  concerns."  Even  his  truth  and 
fidelity  are  engaged  in  their  behalf ;  see 
ing  he  very  often  hath  declared  and  prom 
ised,  that  in  all  matters,  and  upon  all 
occasions,  he  will  be  ready  to  bless 
them." 

X.  To  conclude  :  it  is  an  infinite  ad 
vantage  of  upright  dealing,  that  at  the 
last  issue,  when  all  things  shall  be  most 
accurately  tried  and  impartially  decided, 
a  man  is  assured  to  be  fully  justified  in 
it,  and  plentifully  rewarded  for  it.1'  As 
then  all  the  deceits,  which  now  pass  un 
der  specious  masks,  shall  be  laid  bare  51 
all  varnish  of  pretence  shall  be  wiped 
off ;  all  perverse  intrigues  shall  be  un 
ravelled  ;  all  wicked  and  base  intentions 
shall  be  quite  stripped  of  the  veils  which 
now  enfold  them  ;  all  shrewd  contrivers, 
and  engineers  of  mischief ;  all  practisers 
of  unjust  and  malicious  guile,  shall  be  ex 
posed  to  shame,  shall  lie  down  in  sor 
row  :r  so  then  the  righteous  man  shall; 
stand  in  great  boldness  ;  his  case  wilti 
be  rightly  stated,  and  fully  cleared  from 
slanderous  aspersions,  from  odious  sur-f< 
mises,  from  unlucky  prejudices  and  mis 
takes  :  what  he  hath  done  shall  be  ap 
proved  ;  what  he  hath  suffered  shall  be 
repaired.  So  that  it  then  evidently  will 
appear,  that  upright  simplicity  is  the 
deepest  wisdom,  and  perverse  craft  the 
merest  shallowness  ;  that  he  who  is  true 
and  just  to  others,  is  most  faithful  and 
friendly  to  himself;  that  whoever  doth 
abuse  his  neighbour,  is  his  own  greatest 
cheater  and  foe.  For,  In  the  day  when 
God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by 
Jesus  Christ,  every  man's  work  shall  be 
made  manifest.*  The  Lord  ivill  bring 
to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness, 
and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of 

n  Prov.  xiv.  2. 

0  Deut.  xxviii.  2  ;  xxx.  9  ;  Psal.  cxxviii.  1, 
2 ;  xci.  1  ;  xxxiv.  9,  10  ;  Ixxxiv.  11 ;  Matt.  vi. 
33  ;  Eccles.  viii.  5. 

P  Prov.  xxviii.  10,  20;  x.  6. 

<i  Prov.  xi.  18.  r  Isa.  1.  11. 

'  Rom.  ii.  16. 
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the  hearts ;  and  then  shall  every  man 
have  praise  of  God.1  Unto  which  our 
upright  Judge,  the  King  eternal,  immor 
tal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  hon 
our  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 


SERMON  VI. 

OF    THE    DUTY    OF    PRAYER. 

1  THESS.  v.  17. — Pray  without  ceasing. 

IT  is  the  manner  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epis 
tles,  after  that  he  hath  discussed  some 
main  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline 
(which  occasion  required  that  he  should 
clear  and  settle,)  to  propose  several  good 
advices  and  rules,  in  the  observance 
whereof  the  life  of  Christian  practice 
doth  consist.  So  that  he  thereby  hath 
furnished  us  with  so  rich  a  variety  of 
moral  and  spiritual  precepts,  concerning 
special  matters,  subordinate  to  the  gener 
al  laws  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  out  of 
them  might  well  be  compiled  a  body  of 
ethics,  or  system  of  precepts  de  officiis, 
in  truth  and  in  completeness  far  excel 
ling  those  which  any  philosophy  hath 
been  able  to  devise  or  deliver.  These 
he  rangeth  not  in  any  formal  method,  nor 
linketh  together  with  strict  connexion,  but 
freely  scattereth  them,  so  as  from  his 
mind  (as  out  of  a  fertile  soil,  impregnat 
ed  with  all  seeds  of  wisdom  and  good 
ness,)  they  did  aptly  spring  up,  or  as 
they  were  suggested  by  that  Holy  Spirit 
which  continually  guided  and  governed 
him. 

Among  divers  such  delivered  here, 
this  is  one  which  shall  be  the  subject  of 
my  present  discourse  ;  the  which,  having 
no  other  plain  coherence  (except  by 
affinity  of  matter)  with  the  rest  inclosing 
it,  I  shall  consider  absolutely  by  itself, 
endeavouring  somewhat  to  explain  it,  and 
to  urge  its  practice. 

Pray  without  ceasing.  For  under 
standing  these  words,  let  us  first  consid 
er  what  is  meant  by  the  act  enjoined, 
praying  ;  then  what  the  qualification  or 
circumstance  adjoined,  without  ceasing, 
doth  import. 

1.  The  word  prayer  doth  in  its  usual 
latitude  of  acception,  comprehend  all 


'  1  Cor.  iii.  13  ;  iv.  5. 


u  1  Tim.  i.  17. 


sorts  of  devotion,  or  all  that  part  of  reli 
gious  practice  wherein  we  do  immediate 
ly  address  ourselves  to  God,  having  by 
speech  (oral  or  mental)  a  kind  of  inter 
course  and  conversation  with  him.  So 
it  includeth  that  praise  which  we  should 
yield  to  God,  implying  our  due  esteem 
of  his  most  excellent  perfections,  most 
glorious  works,  most  just  and  wise  dis 
pensations  of  providence  and  grace  ; 
that  thanksgiving  whereby  we  should 
express  an  affectionate  presentment 
of  our  obligation  to  him  for  the  num 
berless  great  benefits  we  receive  from 
him  ;  that  acknowledgment  of  our  en 
tire  dependence  upon  him,  or  our  total 
subjection  to  his  power  and  pleasure  ;  to 
gether  with  that  profession  of  faith  in 
him,  and  avowing  of  service  to  him, 
which  we  do  owe  as  his  natural  crea 
tures  and  subjects  ;  that  humble  confes 
sion  of  our  infirmity,  our  vileness,  our 
guilt,  our  misery  (joined  with  depreca 
tion  of  wrath  and  vengeance,)  which  is 
due  from  us  as  wretched  men,  and  griev 
ous  sinners  ;  that  petition  of  things  need 
ful  or  convenient  for  us  (of  supply  in  our 
wants,  of  succour  and  comfort  in  our 
distresses,  of  direction  and  assistance  in 
our  undertakings,  of  mercy  and  pardon 
for  our  offences,)  which  our  natural 
state  (our  poor,  weak,  sad,  and  sinful 
state,)  doth  engage  us  to  seek  ;  that  inter 
cession  for  others,  which  general  charity 
or  special  relation  do  require  from  us,  as 
concerned  or  obliged  to  desire  and  pro 
mote  their  good.  All  these  religious  per 
formances,  prayer,  in  its  larger  notion, 
doth  comprise  ;  according  whereto  in 
common  use  the  whole  body  of  divine 
service,  containing  all  such  acts,  is  term 
ed  prayer  ;  and  temples,  consecrated  to 
the  performance  of  holy  duties,  are  styled 
houses  of  prayer ;  and  that  brief  direc 
tory,  or  pregnant  form  of  all  devotion, 
which  our  Lord  dictated,  is  called  his 
prayer :  and  in  numberless  places  of 
Scripture  it  is  so  taken. 

In  a  stricter  sense,  it  doth  only  signify 
one  particular  act  among  those,  the  peti 
tion  of  things  needful  or  useful  for  us. 

But  according  to  the  former  more  com 
prehensive  meaning,  I  choose  to  under 
stand  it  here ;  both  because  it  is  most 
commonly  so  used  (then,  especially,  when 
no  distinctive  limitation  is  annexed,  or  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter  doth  not  re- 
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strain  it,)  and  because  general  reasons  do 
equally  oblige  to  performance  of  all  these 
duties  in  the  manner  here  prescribed : 
nor  is  there  any  ground  to  exclude  any 
part  of  devotion  from  continual  use  ;  we 
being  obliged  no  less  incessantly  to  praise 
God  for  his  excellences,  and  thank  him 
for  his  benefits,  to  avow  his  sovereign 
majesty  and  authority,  to  confess  our  in 
firmities  and  miscarriages,  than  to  beg 
help  and  mercy  from  God.  All  devotion, 
therefore,  all  sorts  of  proper  and  due 
address  to  God,  (that  nuou  nQoaev%^,  all 
prayer  and  supplication,*  which  St.  Paul 
otherwhere  speaketh  of)  are  here  enjoin 
ed,  according  to  the  manner  adjoined, 
without  ceasing,  lidialeinioig,  that  is,  in- 
desinently,  or  continually. 

2.  For  the  meaning  of  which  expres 
sion,  we  must  suppose,  that  it  must  not 
be  understood  as  if  we  were  obliged  in 
every  instant  or  singular  point  of  time 
actually  to  apply  our  minds  to  this  prac 
tice  ;  for  to  do  thus  is  in  itself  impossible, 
and  therefore  can  be  no  matter  of  duty  : 
it  is  inconsistent  with  other  duties,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  practised ;  yea, 
will  not  consist  with  itself:  for,  that  we 
may  pray,  we  must  live ;  that  we  may 
live,  we  must  eat ;  that  we  may  eat,  we 
must  work ;  and  must  therefore  attend 
other  matters :  so  that  actual  devotion 
neither  must  nor  can  swallow  up  all  our 
time  and  care.  The  deliberate  opera 
tions  of  our  mind  are  sometimes  inter 
rupted  by  sleep,  sometimes  will  be  taken 
up  in  satisfying  our  natural  appetites, 
sometimes  must  be  spent  in  attendance 
upon  other  reasonable  employments,  com 
manded  or  allowed  by  God  ;  whence  there 
can  be  no  obligation  to  this  practice  ac 
cording  to  that  unlimited  interpretation. 
This  precept,  therefore  (as  divers  others 
of  a  like  general  purport  and  expres 
sion,)  must  be  understood  not  in  a  natural, 
but  moral  sense,  according  as  the  ex 
igence  of  things  permitteth,  or  as  the 
reason  of  the  case  requireth  ;  so  far  as 
it  is  conveniently  practicable,  or  as  it  is 
reasonably  compatible  with  other  duties 
and  needs.  But  we  must  not  so  restrain 
it  as  to  wrong  it,  by  pinching  it  within 
too  narrow  bounds.  How  then  it  may 
be  understood,  and  how  far  it  should  ex 
tend,  we  shall  endeavour  to  declare,  by 

*  Eph.  vi.  18. 


propounding  divers  senses  whereof  it  is 
capable,  grounded  upon  plain  testimonies 
of  Scripture,  and  enforcible  by  good  rea 
son  ;  according  to  which  senses  we  shall 
together  press  the  observance  thereof.* 

I.  First,  then,  praying  incessantly  may 
import  the  maintaining  in  our  souls  a 
ready  disposition  or  habitual  inclination 
to  devotion ;  that  which  in  Scripture  is 
termed  the  spirit  of  supplication.*  This, 
in  moral  esteem,  and  according  to  cur 
rent  language  derived  thence,  amounteth 
to  a  continual  practice  ;  a  man  being 
reckoned  and  said  to  do  that,  to  which  he 
is  ever  prompt  and  prepense  :  as  it  is  said 
of  the  righteous  man,  that  he  is  ever  merci 
ful  and  lendeth,c  because  he  is  constantly 
disposed  to  supply  his  neighbour  with 
needful  relief;  although  he  doth  not  ever 
actually  dispense  alms,  or  furnish  his 
neighbour  with  supplies  for  his  necessity.! 
The  words  may  signify  this  ;  they  do  at 
least  by  consequence  imply  so  much  :  for 
if  we  do  not  in  this,  we  can  hardly  per 
form  the  duty  in  any  sense ;  without  a 
good  temper  fitting,  and  a  good  appetite 
prompting  to  devotion,  we  scarce  can  or 
ever  will  apply  ourselves  thereto.  If 
there  be  not  in  our  heart  a  root  of  devo 
tion,  whence  should  it  spring  ?  how  can 
it  live,  or  thrive  ?  If  the  organs  of  prayer 
are  out  of  kelter,  or  out  of  tune,  how  can 
we  pray  ?  If  we  be  not  accincti,  have 
not  the  loins  of  our  mind  girl,  and  our 
feet  shod  in  preparation  to  the  service, 
when  shall  we  set  forward  thereto  ?d 
My  heart,  said  David,  is  faced,  I  will  sing 
and  give  praise  :e  faced,  that  is,  readily 
prepared,  and  steadily  inclined  to  devo 
tion.  So  should  ours  constantly  be.  As 
a  true  friend  is  ever  ready  to  entertain 
his  friend  with  a  frank  courtesy  and  com 
placency  ;  as  he  ever  is  apt  upon  occa 
sion  for  advice  and  assistance  to  have 
recourse  to  him  :  so  should  we  be  always 
disposed  cheerfully  and  decently  to  con 
verse  with  God,  when  he  freely  cometh 
to  us,  or  we  have  need  to  apply  ourselves 
to  him.  If  there  be  (from  stupidity  of 
mind,  from  coldness  of  affection,  from 


*  Adoro  Scriptursc  plenitudinem. — Tert. 

f  Ut  quamvis  tacet  Hermogenes,  cantor  ta- 
men  aeque  est,  &c. — Hor. 

0  Psal.  xxxvii.  26.          b  Zech.  xii.  19. 
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sluggishness  of  spirit,  from  worldly  dis 
traction)  any  indisposition  or  averseness 
thereto,  we  should,  by  serious  considera 
tion  and  industrious  care,  labour  to  re 
move  them  ;  rousing  our  spirits,  and  kind 
ling  in  our  affections  some  fervency  of 
desire  toward  spiritual  things  ;  otherwise 
we  shall  be  apt  to  shun,  or  to  slip  the 
opportunities  inviting  to  devotion ;  our 
hearts  will  be  so  resty,  or  listless,  that 
hardly  we  shall  be  induced  to  perform 
it,  when  it  is  most  necessary  or  useful 
for  us. 

II.  Praying  incessantly  may  denote  a 
vigilant  attendance  (with  earnest  regard, 
and  firm  purpose)  employed  upon  devo 
tion  :  such  attendance  as  men  usually  be 
stow  on  their  affairs,  whereof  although 
the  actual  prosecution  sometime  doth 
stick,  yet  the  design  continually  proceed- 
eth ;  the  mind  ever  so  directing  its  eye 
toward  them,  as  quickly  to  espy,  and 
readily  to  snatch  any  advantages  of  pro 
moting  them.  This  is  a  kind  of  continu 
ance  in  practice,  and  is  commonly  so 
termed :  as  we  say,  that  such  an  one  is 
building  a  house,  is  writing  a  book,  is 
occupying  such  land,  although  he  be  at 
present  sleeping,  or  eating,  or  following 
any  other  business  ;  because  his  main  de 
sign  never  sleepeth,  and  his  purpose  con 
tinues  uninterrupted.  This  is  that  which 
is  so  often  enjoined  under  the  phrase  of 
watching  about  prayer.  Watch  ye  there 
fore,  and  pray  always,  saith  our  Lord. 
Continue  in  prayer,  and  watch  in  the 
same,  saith  St.  Paul.  Be  ye  sober,  and 
watch  unto  prayer,1  saith  St.  Peter. 
Which  expressions  import  a  most  constant 
and  careful  attendance  upon  this  duty : 
that  we  do  not  make  it  a  TKJ.Qfoyof,  or 
bye-business  in  our  life  (a  matter  of  small 
consideration  or  indifference,  of  curiosity, 
of  chance,)  to  be  transacted  drowsily  or 
faintly,  with  a  desultorious  and  slight 
endeavour,  by  fits,  as  the  humour  taketh 
us  ;  but  that,  accounting  it  a  business  of 
i  the  choicest  nature  and  weightiest  mo 
ment,  we  do  adhere  thereto  with  unmove- 
able  purpose,  regard  it  with  undistracted 
attention,  pursue  it  with  unwearied  dili 
gence,  being  always  upon  the  guard, 
wakeful  and  expedite,  intent  upon  and 
apt  to  close  with  any  occasion  suggesting 
matter  thereof.  That  we  should  do  thus, 

f  Luke  xxi.  36  ;    Col.  iv.  2  ;    Eph.  vi.  18 ;  1 
Pet.  iv.  7;  Matt.  xxiv.  42;  xxv.  13. 


reason  also  doth  oblige  :  for  that,  as  in 
truth  no  business  doth  better  deserve  our 
utmost  resolution  and  care  ;  so  none  doth 
more  need  them  ;  nature  being  so  back 
ward,  and  occasion  so  slippery,  that  if 
we  do  not  ever  mind  it,  we  shall  seldom 
practise  it. 

III.  Praying  incessantly  may  signify, 
that  we  do  actually  embrace  all  fit  sea 
sons  and  emergent  occasions  of  devo 
tion.5  This  in  moral  computation  doth 
pass  for  continual  performance  :  as  a  tree 
is  said  to  bear  that  fruit,  which  it  pro- 
duceth  in  the  season ;  and  a  man  is  ac 
counted  to  work  in  that  trade,  which  he 
exerciseth  whenever  he  is  called  thereto. 
This  sense  is,  in  several  precepts  parallel 
to  that  in  hand,  plainly  expressed.  Pray, 
saith  St.  Paul,  with  all  prayer  and  sup 
plication,  tv  nuvil  xuioti  and,  Watch, 
saith  our  Lord,  iv  nuvil  xut^w  dtdfiet'oi, 
praying  in  every  season,  or  upon  every 
opportunity.11  Devotion,  indeed,  is  rarely 
unseasonable,  or  impertinent :  we  may 
offer  it  ei'xu/^wc,  uxittyw;,  in  season  and 
out  of  season  ;'  that  is,  not  only  taking 
opportunities  presented  for  it,  or  urgently 
requiring  it,  but  catching  at  them,  and 
creating  them  to  ourselves,  when  there 
is  no  such  apparent  and  pressing  need  of 
it.  But  there  are  some  special  occasions, 
which  more  importunately  and  indispen 
sably  do  exact  it ;  some  seasons  there  are 
(cither  ministered  by  extrinsical  acci 
dents,  or  springing  from  internal  disposi 
tions,)  when,  without  both  great  blame 
and  much  damage  to  ourselves,  wTe  can 
not  neglect  it :  times  there  be  most  pro 
per  and  acceptable,  when  we  do  especial 
ly  need  to  pray,  and  when  we  are  likely 
to  speed  well  therein.  Erery  one  (saith 
the  Psalmist)  that  is  godly  will  pray  unto 
thee  in  a  time  when  tkou  mayest  be  found ; 
and,  My  prayer,  saith  he  again,  is  unto 
thee  in  an  accept  all  e  time* 

Thus,  when  we  have  received  any  sin 
gular  blessing  or  notable  favour  from 
God,  when  prosperous  success  hath  at 
tended  our  honest  enterprises,  when  we 
have  been  happily  rescued  from  immi 
nent  dangers,  when  we  have  been  sup- 

f  2  Pet.  i.  12,   del  {nrojitfivfiaKetv  ;   Gal.    iv.  18. 
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ported  in  difficulties,  or  relieved  in  wants 
and  straits  ;  then  is  it  seasonable  to  ren 
der  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and  praise 
to' the  God  of  victory,  help,  and  mercy  ; 
to  admire  and  celebrate  him,  who  is  our 
strength,  and  our  deliverer,  our  faithful 
refuge  in  trouble,  our  fortress,  and  the 
rock  of  our  salvation.1  To  omit  this 
piece  of  devotion,  then,  is  vile  ingifcti- 
tude,  or  stupid  negligence  and  sloth. 

When  any  rare  object  or  remarkable 
occurrence  doth,  upon  this  theatre  of  the 
world,  present  itself  to  our  view,  in  sur 
veying  the  glorious  works  of  nature,  or 
the  strange  events  of  Providence  ;  then 
is  a  proper  occasion  suggested  to  send 
up  hymns  of  praise  to  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  the  goodness  of  the  world's 
great  Creator  and  Governor. 

When  we  undertake  any  business  of 
special  moment  and  difficulty,  then  it  is 
expedient  (wisdom  prompting  it)  to  sue 
for  God's  aid,  to  commit  our  affairs  into 
his  hand,  to  recommend  our  endeavours 
to  the  blessing  of  him,  by  whose  guid 
ance  all  things  are  ordered,  without 
whose  concourse  nothing  can  be  effected, 
upon  whose  arbitrary  disposal  all  success 
dependeth.* 

The  beginning  of  any  design  or  busi 
ness  (although  ordinary,  if  considerable) 
is  a  proper  season  of  prayer  unto  him, 
to  whose  bounty  and  favour  we  owe  our 
ability  to  act,  support  in  our  proceedings, 
any  comfortable  issue  of  what  we  do 
(for  all  our  sufficiency  is  of  him  :  with 
out,  him  we  can  do  nothing.)™  Whence 
we  can  never  apply  ourselves  to  any 
business  or  work,  nor  go  to  eat,  to  sleep, 
to  travel,  to  trade,  to  study,  with  any 
true  content,  any  reasonable  security, 
any  satisfactory  hope,  if  we  do  not  first 
humbly  implore  the  favourable  protec 
tion,  guidance,  and  assistance  of  God. 

When  we  do  fall  into  doubts,  or  dark 
nesses  (in  the  course  either  of  our  spirit 
ual  or  secular  affairs,)  not  knowing  what 
course  to  steer,  or  which  way  to  turn 
ourselves  (a  case  which,  to  so  blind  and 
silly  creatures  as  we  are,  must  often 
happen ;)  then  doth  the  time  bid  us  to 
consult  the  great  Oracle  of  truth,  the 
mighty  counsellor,  the  Father  of  lights, 

*   AcT  irtiari;    irpifyois  TtpiriyeTaBai    wpotfevyfiv. — 

Marc.  Erein. 

1  Psal.xviii.  1,  2;  Ixxi.  3.  &c. 
m  2  Cor.  iii.  5;  John  xv.  5. 


seeking  resolution  and  satisfaction,  light 
and  wisdom  from  him  ;  saying  with  the 
Psalmist,  Show  me  thy  ivays,  O  Lord, 
lead  me  in  thy  truth,  and  teach  me  ;  for 
thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation  :  Or 
der  my  steps  in  thy  word,  and  let  not 
any  iniquity  have  dominion  over  me ; 
following  the  advice  of  St.  James,  If 
any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.n 

When  any  storm  of  danger  blustereth 
about  us,  perilously  threatening,  or  furi 
ously  assailing  us  with  mischief  (so  that 
hardly  by  our  own  strength  or  wit  we 
can  hope  to  evade,)  then  with  the  wings 
of  ardent  devotion  we  should  fly  unto 
God  for  shelter  and  for  relief.0 

When  any  anxious  care  distracteth,  or 
any  heavy  burden  presseth  our  minds, 
we  should  by  prayer  ease  ourselves  of 
them,   and  discharge   them   upon  God, 
committing   the   matter   of  them   to    his , 
care  and  providence  ;  according  to  that 
direction  of  St.    Paul,    Be  careful  for\ 
nothing  :  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer 
and   supplication   with  thanksgiving  let 
your  requests  be  made  known  to  God.? 

When  we  do  lie  under  any  irksome 
trouble,  or  sore  distress  (of  want,  pain, 
disgrace,)  then,  for  succour  and  support, 
for  ease  and  comfort,  we  should  have  re 
course  to  the  Father  of  pities  and  God 
of  all  consolation  ;  ivho  is  nigh  to  all 
that  call  upon  him,  will  also  hear  their 
cry,  and  will  save  them  ;  who,  when  the 
righteous  cry,  doth  hear  them,  and  de 
liver -eth  them  out  of  all  their  troubles ; 
who  is  so  often  styled  the  hiding-place 
from  troubles,  the  help  and  strength,  the 
shield  and  buckler,  the  rock,  the  fortress, 
the  high  tower,  the  horn  of  salvation,  to 
all  good  and  distressed  people.'1  To  him 
we  should  in  such  a  condition  have  re 
course,  imitating  the  pious  Psalmist, 
whose  practice  was  this :  In  the  day  of 
my  trouble  I  sought  the  Lord:  I  pour 
ed  out  my  complaint  before  him,  I  show- 


n  Jer.  x.  23  ;  Prov.  xx.  21 ;  xvi.  9  ;  Isa.  ix. 
6 ;  James  i.  17  ;  Psal.  xxv.  4,  5,  8  ;  xxvii.  11 ; 
Ixxxvi.  11 ;  cxliii.  10  ;  xxxii.  8  ;  cxix.  125,  133; 
James  i.  5  ;  Prov.  ii.  6  ;  Isa.  xxx.  1. 
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d  lief  ore  him  my  trouble  ;  I  called  unto 
he  Lord  in  my  distress :  the  Lord  an- 
wered  me,  and  set  me  in  a  large  place.* 

When  any  strong  temptation  doth  in 
vade  us,  with  which  by  our  own  strength 
we  cannot  grapple,  but  are  like  to  sink 
and  falter  under  it ;  then  is  it  opportune 
and  needful  that  we  should  seek  to  God 
or  a  supply  of  spiritual  forces,  and  the 
uccour  of  his  almighty  grace,  as  St. 
'aul  did  :  when  there  ivas  given  to  him 

thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  messenger  of 
Satan,  to  buffet  him ;  then  he  besought 
he  Lord  thrice  that  it  might  depart 
from  him  :  and  he  had  this  return  from 
God,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.s 

When  also  (from  ignorance  or  mistake, 
rom  inadvertency,  negligence  or  rash 
ness,  from  weakness,  from   wantonness, 
rom  presumption)  we  have  transgressed 
)ur  duty,  and  incurred  sinful  guilt ;  then 
for   avoiding     the    consequent    danger 
md  vengeance,  for  unloading  our  con 
sciences  of  the    burden  and   discomfort 
hereof,)  with  humble   confession  in  our 
mouths,    and   serious   contrition  in   our 
learts,  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  the 
Jod  of  mercy,   deprecating  his   wrath, 
and  imploring  pardon  from  him  ;  remem- 
>ering  that  promise  of  St.  John,  If  we 
•onfess  our  sins,   he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
rom  all  iniquity ;  and   that  declaration 
of  the  Wise   Man,  He  that  covereth  his 
sins  shall  not  prosper  :  but  he  that  con- 
fesseth   and  forsaketh    them  shall  have 
nercy.*     In  these   and   the   like   cases, 
jrod  by  our   necessities  doth    invite   and 
summons  us  to  come    unto  him  ;  and  no 
ess  foolish   than  impious   we  are,  if  we 
lo  then   slink   away,    or  fly   from    him. 
Then  we   should   (as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  exhorteth)  come  boldly  unto  the 
throne    of  grace,    that   we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need,11  (or,  for  seasonable  relief.)* 

And  beside  those  outwardly  prompting 
and  urging  us,  there  be  other  oppor 
tunities,  springing  from  within  us,  which 
we  are  no  less  obliged  and  concerned  to 
embrace.  When  God  by  his  gentle 

*  tis  evKaipov  j3o>'i6eiav. 
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whispers  calleth  us,  or  by  his  soft  im 
pulses  draweth  us  into  his  presence  ;  we 
should  then  take  heed  of  stopping  our 
ears,  or  turning  our  hearts  from  him, 
refusing  to  hearken  or  lo  comply/  We 
must  not  anywise  quench  or  damp  any 
parks  of  devout  affection  kindled  in 
us  by  the  divine  Spirit ;  we  must  not 
repwl  or  resist  any  of  his  kindly  sugges 
tions  or  motions. 

When  ever  we  find  ourselves  well 
affected  to,  or  well  framed  for  devotion  ; 
that  we  have  a  lively  sense  of,  and  a 
coming  appetite  to  spiritual  things  ;  that 
our  spirits  are  brisk  and  pure,  our  fancy 
calm  and  clear,  our  hearts  tender  and 
supple,  our  affections  warm  and  nimble  ; 
then  a  fair  season  offereth  itself;  and 
when  the  iron  is  so  hot,  we  should 
strike. 

If  at  any  time  we  feel  any  forward 
inclinations  or  good  dispositions  to  the 
practice  of  this  duty,  we  should  never 
check  or  curb  them,  but  rather  should 
promote  and  advance  them  ;  pushing 
ourselves  forward  in  this  hopeful  career  ; 
letting  out  the  stream  of  our  affections  into 
this  right  channel,  that  it  may  run  freely 
therein,  that  it  may  overflow  and  diffuse 
itself  in  exuberance  of  devotion.  Far 
ther, 

IV.  Praying  incessantly  may  signify, 
that  we  should  with  assiduous  urgency 
drive  on  the  intent  of  our  prayers,  never 
quitting  it,  or  desisting,  till  our  requests 
are  granted,  or  our  desires  are  accom 
plished.  Thus  doing,  we  may  be  said  to 
pray  continually  :  as  he  that  goeth  for 
ward  in  his  journey  (although  he  some 
time  doth  bait,  sometime  doth  rest  and 
repose  himself,)  is  said  yet  to  be  in  tra 
vel  ;  or  as  he  that  doth  not  wave  the 
prosecution  of  his  cause  (although  some 
demurs  intervene,)  is  deemed  still  to  be 
in  suit.  This  is  that  which  our  Lord  did 
in  the  Gospel  prescribe  and  persuade, 
where  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  He 
spake  a  parable  unto  them,  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint. w 
That  praying  always,  the  ensuing  dis 
course  showeth  to  import  restless  impor 
tunity,  and  perseverance  in  prayer  :  the 
same  which  so  often  is  commended  to  us 
by  the  phrases  of  ft  ^  ixxaxelv,  not  to 
faint,  or  falter  ;  ^  Traisadui,  not  to  cease, 

*  Jer.  xxxv.  15  ;  Prov.  i.  24  ;  Isa.  1.  2 ;  Ixv. 
12 ;  Ixvi.  4. 
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or  give  over ;  ngoaxoQreqelv,  to  continue 
instant,  or  hold  out  stoutly  ;  fywvl^faftai, 
to  strive  earnestly,  or  contest  and  strug 
gle  in  prayers  ;  nQoafiivsiv  vaTg,  de^asui, 
to  abide  at  supplications;  byyvnvElv  iv 
Ti&arri  nQoaxaQTSQ^aEt,  to  watch  with  all 
perseverance.*  That  which  also  is  im 
plied  by  those  terms,  which  in  scriptural 
style  do  commonly  express  devotion : 
by  seeking  God  ;y  which  implieth,  that 
God  doth  not  presently,  upon  any  slight 
address,  discover  himself  in  any  beneficial 
effects  answerable  to  our  desires,  but 
after  a  careful  and  painful  continuance 
in  our  applications  to  him  :  by  waiting 
upon  God ;"  which  signifieth,  that  if  God 
do  not  presently  appear,  granting  our 
requests,  we  should  patiently  stay,  expec 
ting  till  he  be  pleased  to  do  it  in  his  own 
best  time,  according  to  that  in  the  Psalms, 
Our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God, 
until  he  have  mercy  upon  us  :a  by  knock 
ing  ;  which  intimateth  that  the  door  of 
grace  doth  not  ever  stand  open,  or  that 
we  can  have  an  effectual  access  to  God, 
until  he,  warned,and  as  it  were  excited,  by 
our  earnest  importunity,  pleaseth  to  listen, 
to  disclose  himself,  to  come  forth  unto  us. 
And  this  practice  reason  also  doth  en 
force.  For  there  are  some  good  things 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  spiritual  life 
and  welfare  (such  as  are  freedom  from 
bad  inclinations,  disorderly  affections, 
vicious  habits,  and  noxious  errors  ;  the 
sanctifying  presence  and  influence  of 
God's  holy  Spirit,  with  the  blessed  graces 
and  sweet  fruits  thereof;  growth  in  vir 
tue,  delight  in  spiritual  things,  the  sense 
of  God's  love  and  favour,  with  the  like,) 
which  good  reason  engageth  us  persever- 
ingly  to  seek,  as  never  to  rest  or  be  sat 
isfied  till  we  have  acquired  them  in  per 
fect  degree  ;  since  we  cannot  ever  do 
well  without  them,  or  ever  get  enough  of 
them.  In  begging  other  inferior  things, 
it  may  become  us  to  be  reserved,  indif- 
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ferent,  and  modest ;  but  about  these  mat 
ters  (wherein  all  our  felicity  is  extremely  I 
concerned)  it  were  a  folly  to  be  slack  or 
timorous  :  as  we  cannot  be  said  immoder- , 
ately  to  desire  them,  so  we  cannot  be  • 
supposed  immodestly  to  seek  them  there, 
where  only  they  can  be  found,  in  God's  j 
presence   and   hand.*      The   case  doth  I 
bear,  yea,  doth  require  that  we  should  be  j 
eager  and  hot,  resolute  and  stiff,  free  andj 
bold,  yea,  in  a  manner  peremptory  and! 
impudent  solicitors  with  God  for  them.  ' 
So  our  Saviour  intimateth,  where,  com-  ] 
paring  the  manner  of  God's  proceeding.] 
with  that  of  men,  he  representeth  one 
friend  yielding  needful  succour  to  anoth-^ 
er,  not  barely  upon  the  score  of  friend- 1 
ship,  but  Siu  ity  dvuld  siav,  for  his  impu-i 
dence ;  that  is,  for  his  confident  and  con-  f 
tinued  urgency,  admitting  no  refusal  ora 
excuse.11     So  doth  God,  in  such  cases,') 
allow  and  oblige  us  to  deal  with  him,  be-.j 
ing  instant  and  pertinacious  in  our  re«l 
quests,  giving  him  no  rest*  (as  the  phrasej 
is    in  the   Prophet ;)    not    enduring    to 
be  put   off,  or   brooking    any   repulse  ;j 
never   being    discouraged,   or  cast  into! 
despair,   by   any    delay  or     semblance* 
of  neglect.     We  may  wrestle  with  God, 
like  Jacob,  and  with  Jacob  may  say,  / 
will  not  let  tliee  go  except  thou  bless  me.*-\ 
Thus  God  suffereth  himself  to  be  pre 
vailed  upon,  and  is  willingly  overcome  : 
thus  Omnipotence  may  be  mastered,  and,j 
a  happy  victory  may  be  gained  over  In 
vincibility  itself.     Heaven  sometime  may 
be  forced  by  storm  (or  by  the  assults  of 
extremely  fervent  prayer;)  it  assuredly 
will  yield  to  a  long  siege.     God  will  not 
ever  hold  out  against  the  attempt  of  an 
obstinate  suppliant.     So  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force.*     We  read  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  of  a  man,  that,  being  thirty-eight 
years  diseased,  did  wait  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  seeking  relief:  him  our  Lord 
pitied  and  helped,  crowning  his  patience 
with  miraculous  relief,  and  proposing  it 
for  an  example  to  us  of  perseverance. 
It  is  said  of  the  Patriarch  Isaac,  that  he 
entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife,  because 
she  was  barren ;  and  the  Lord  was  en- 

*  AiShis  oil*  dyaGri  xe^prj^ivM  dvSpl  Trpo'iKTT). 
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treated  of  him,  and  Rebecca  his  wife 
conceived.*  Whereupon  St.  Chrysostom 
doth  observe,  that  he  had  persevered 
twenty  years  in  that  petition.5 

Of  good  success  to  this  practice  we 
have  many  assurances  in  holy  Scripture. 
The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait 
for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him. 
Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  him. 
None  that  wait  on  him  shall  be  ashamed.11 
They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles  ;  they  shall  run  and  not 
be  weary  ;  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.1 
So  hath  God  assured  by  his  word,  and 
engaged  himself  by  promise,  that  he  will 
yield  unto  constant  and  patient  devotion ; 
so  that  it  shall  never  want  good  success. 

Without  this  practice  we  cannot  indeed 
hope  to  obtain  those  precious  things ; 
they  will  not  come  at  an  easy  rate,  or  be 
given  for  a  song ;  a  lazy  wish  or  two 
cannot  fetch  them  down  from  heaven. 
God  will  not  bestow  them  at  first  asking, 
or  deal  them  out  in  one  lump  ;  but  it  is 
upon  assiduous  soliciting,  and  by  gradual 
communication,  that  he  dispenseth  them. 
So  his  wise  good  will,  for  many  special 
reasons,  disposeth  him  to  proceed  :  that 
we  may  (as  it  becometh  and  behoveth 
us)  abide  under  a  continual  sense  of  our 
natural  impotence  and  penury  ;  of  our 
dependence  upon  God,  and  obligation  to 
him  for  the  free  collation  of  those  best 
gifts  :  that  by  some  difficulty  of  procuring 
them  we  may  be  minded  of  their  worth, 
and  induced  the  more  to  prize  them  : 
that  by  earnestly  seeking  them  we  may 
improve  our  spiritual  appetites,  and  excite 
holy  affections  :  that  by  much  conversing 
with  heaven  our  minds  may  be  raised 
above  earthly  things,  and  our  hearts  puri 
fied  from  sordid  desires  :  that  we  may 
have  a  constant  employment  answerable 
to  the  best  capacities  of  our  souls,  worthy 
our  care  and  pain,  yielding  most  solid 
profit  and  pure  delight  unto  us :  that,  in 
fine,  by  our  greater  endeavour  in  religious 
practice  we  may  obtain  a  more  ample 
reward  thereof. 

f  Gen.  xxv.  21.  "  Vide  torn.  vi.  Orat.  68. 
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For  the  same  reason  indeed  that  we 
pray  at  all,  we  should  pray  thus  with 
continued  instance.  We  do  not  pray  to 
instruct  or  advise  God  ;  not  to  tell  him 
news,  or  inform  him  of  our  wants  (he 
knows  them,  as  our  Saviour  telleth  us,  be 
fore  we  ask  :) J  nor  do  we  pray  by  dint  of 
argument  to  persuade  God,  and  bring  him 
to  our  bent ;  nor  that  by  fair  speech  we 
may  cajole  him  or  move  his  affections  to 
ward  us  by  pathetical  orations  :  not  for 
any  such  purpose  are  we  obliged  to  pray. 
But  for  that  it  becometh  and  behoveth  us 
so  to  do,  because  it  is  a  proper  instrument 
of  bettering,  ennobling,  and  perfecting 
our  souls  ;  because  it  breedeth  most  holy 
affections,  and  pure  satisfactions,  and 
worthy  resolutions  ;  because  it  fitteth  us 
for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  and 
leadeth  us  thither  :  for  such  ends  devo 
tion  is  prescribed  ;  and  constant  perse 
verance  therein  being  needful  to  those 
purposes  (praying  by  fits  and  starts  not 
sufficing  to  accomplish  them,)  therefore 
such  perseverance  is  required  of  us. 
Farther, 

V.  Praying  incessantly  may  import, 
that  we  do  with  all  our  occupations  and 
all  occurrences  interlace  devout  ejacula 
tions  of  prayer  and  praise  ;  lifting  up 
our  hearts  to  God,  and  breathing  forth 
expressions  of  devotion,  suitable  to  the 
objects  and  occasions  which  present 
themselves.  This  as  it  nearly  doth  ap 
proach  to  the  punctual  accomplishment  of 
what  our  text  prescribeth,  so  it  seemeth 
required  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  biddeth  us 
pray  always  tv  ni'EvuuTt,,  in  spirit,  and 
to  sing  iv  ITJ  xuydiq,  in  the  heart  :k  that 
is,  with  very  frequent  elevations  of  spirit 
in  holy  thoughts  and  desires  toward  heav 
en  ;  with  opportune  resentments  of  heart, 
directing  thanks  and  praise  to  God.  We 
cannot  ever  be  framing  or  venting  long 
prayers  with  our  lips,  but  almost  ever 
our  mind  can  throw  pious  glances,  our 
heart  may  dart  good  wishes  upwards ; 
so  that  hardly  any  moment  (any  consid 
erable  space  of  time)  shall  pass  without 
some  lightsome  flashes  of  devotion.*  As 

*  Sed  non  satis  perspiciunt  quantum  natura 
humani  ingenii  valeat,  quce  ita  est  agilis  et  ve- 
lox,  sic  in  omnem  partem  (ut  ita  dbcerim)  spec- 
tat,  ut  ne  possit  quidem  aliquid  agere  tantum 
unum  ;  in  plura  vero  non  eodem  die  modo,  sed 
eodem  temporis  momento,  vim  suam  impendat. 
Quint,  i.  12.  i  Matt.  vi.  8. 

k  Eph.  vi.  13 ;  v.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16. 
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bodily  respiration,  without  intermission 
or  impediment,  doth  concur  in  all  our 
actions  :  so  may  that  breathing  of  soul, 
which  preserveth  our  spiritual  life,  and 
ventilateth  that  holy  flame  within  us,  well 
conspire  with  all  other  occupations.* 
For  devotion  is  of  a  nature  so  spiritual, 
so  subtle,  and  penetrant,  that  no  matter 
can  exclude  or  obstruct  it.  Our  minds 
are  so  exceedingly  nimble  and  active, 
that  no  business  can  hold  pace  with  them, 
or  exhaust  their  attention  and  activity. 
We  can  never  be  so  fully  possessed  by 
any  employment,  but  that  divers  vacui 
ties  of  time  do  intercur,  wherein  our 
thoughts  and  affections  will  be  diverted 
to  other  matters.  As  a  covetous  man, 
whatever  beside  he  is  doing,  will  be  cark- 
ing  about  his  bags  and  treasures  ;  an  am 
bitious  man  will  be  devising  on  his  plots 
and  projects  ;  a  voluptuous  man  will  have 
his  mind  in  his  dishes  ;  a  lascivious  man 
will  be  doting  on  his  amours  ;  a  studious 
man  will  be  musing  on  his  notions  ;  eve 
ry  man,  according  to  his  particular  in 
clination,  will  lard  his  business,  and  be 
sprinkle  all  his  actions  with  cares  and 
wishes  tending  to  the  enjoyment  of  what 
he  most  esteemeth  and  affecteth  :t  so  may 
a  good  Christian,  through  all  his  under 
takings,  wind  in  devout  reflections  and 
pious  motions  of  soul  toward  the  chief 
object  of  his  mind  and  affection. *  Most 
businesses  have  wide  gaps,  all  have  some 
chinks,  at  which  devotion  may  slip  in. 
Be  we  never  so  urgently  set  or  closely 
intent  upon  any  work  (be  we  feeding, 
be  we  travelling,  be  we  trading,  be  we 
studying,)  nothing  yet  can  forbid,  but  that 
we  may  together  wedge  in  a  thought 
concerning  God's  goodness,  and  bolt  forth 
a  word  of  praise  for  it ;  but  that  we  may 
reflect  on  our  sins,  and  spend  a  peniten 
tial  sigh  on  them  ;  but  that  we  may  descry 
our  need  of  God's  help,  and  dispatch  a 
brief  petition  for  it :  a  God  be  praised, 
a  Lord  have  mercy,  a  God  bless,  or 
God  help  me,  will  no  wise  interrupt 
or  disturb  our  proceedings. |  As 
worldly  cares  and  desires  do  often 

*  My!ty[oi'£ur£oi>  yup  Qeov  ^uXXov  3)  dvairvmariov' 
(cat  £i  oidv  TS  Toiiro  tiirciv,  fj.r]Sl  aXXo  TI  5}  TOVTO  irpaK- 

rsov.    Naz.  Or.  33. 

f  Vide  Chrys.  Oral.  v.  in.  Annam,  torn.  v.  p. 
78,  79. 

^  Et'rre  KUTO.  Siavoiav.  'EX£i7<T<Jv  /JLC}  6  Qtoj;  *ai 
dirfiprtorai  aov  )/  eii^fi- — Chrys.  Ibid. 


intrude  and  creep  into  our  devotions, 
distracting  and  defiling  them  ;  so  many 
spiritual  thoughts  and  holy  affections  in 
sinuate  themselves  into,  and  hallow  our 
secular  transactions.  This  practice  is 
very  possible,  and  it  is  no  less  expedient : 
for  that  if  our  employments  be  not  thus 
seasoned,  they  can  have  no  true  life  or. 
savour  in  them  ;  they  will  in  themselves 
be  dead  and  putrid,  they  will  be  foul  and 
noisome,  or  at  least  flat  and  insipid  unto  us. 
There  are  some  other  good  meanings 
of  this  precept,  according  to  which  Holy 
Scripture  (backed  with  good  reason,) 
obligeth  us  to  observe  it:  but  those  (to-l 
gether  with  the  general  inducements  to 
the  practice  of  this  duty)  that  I  may  not 
now  farther  trespass  on  your  patience,  I 
shall  reserve  to  another  opportunity. 


SERMON  VII. 

OF    THE    DUTY   OF    PRAYER. 

1  THESS.  v.  17. — Pray  without  ceasing. 

WHAT  the  prayer  here  enjoined  by  St 
Paul  doth  import,  and  how  by  it  univei 
sally  all  sorts  of  devotion  should  be  un 
derstood,  we  did  formerly  discourse. 
How,  also,  according  to  divers  sense 
(grounded  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  enforc 
ed  by  good  reason,)  we  may  perform  this 
duty  incessantly,  we  did  then  declare; 
five  such  senses  we  did  then  mention  and 
prosecute  :  1  shall  now  add  two  or  three 
more,  and  press  them. 

VI.  Praying,  then,  incessantly,  may 
imply,  that  we  do  appoint  certain  times 
conveniently  distant  for  the  practice  of 
devotion,  and  carefully  observe  them. 
To  keep  the  Jews  in  a  constant  exercise 
of  divine  worship,  God  did  constitute  a 
sacrifice  which  was  called  Tamidh  (r(  81- 
U7iuvi()5  dualu,)  the  continual  sacrifice. 
And  as  that  sacrifice,  being  constantly 
offered  at  set  times,  was  thence  denomi 
nated  continual  ;  so  may  we,  by  punctu 
ally  observing  fit  returns  of  devotion,  be 
said  to  pray  incessantly. a 

And  great  reason  there  is  that  we  should 
do  so.  For  we  know  that  all  persons, 
who  would  not  lead  a  loose  and  slattering 
life,  but  design  with  good  assurance  and 

»  Dan.  viii.  11 ;  Heb.xiii.  5  ;  Neh.  x.  33. 
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advantage  to  prosecute  an  orderly  course 
of  action,   are    wont  to   distribute  their 
time  into  several  parcels  ;  assigning  some 
part  thereof  to  the  necessary  refection  of 
their  bodies,  some  to  the  convenient  re 
laxation  of  their  minds,  some  to  the  dis 
patch  of  their  ordinary  affairs  ;  some  also 
to  familiar  conversation,  and  interchang 
ing  good  offices  with  their  friends  ;*  con 
sidering,  that  otherwise  they  shall  be  un 
certain,  and  unstable  in  all  their  ways.* 
And  in  this  distribution  of  time  devotion 
surely  should  not  lack  its  share  :  it  rather 
justly  claimeth  the  choicest  portion  to  be 
allotted  thereto,  as  being  incomparably 
the   noblest  part  of  our  duty,  and  main- 
est  concernment  of  our  lives.     The  feed 
ing  our  souls  and  nourishing  our  spiritual 
life,  the   refreshing  our  spirits  with  those 
no  less  pleasant  than  wholesome  exercises, 
the  driving  on  our  correspondence  and 
commerce  with   heaven,   the   improving 
our  friendship  and  interest  with  God,  are 
affairs  which  above  all  others  do  best  de 
serve,   and   most    need   being    secured. 
They  must  not,  therefore,  be  left  at  ran 
dom,  to  be  done  by  the  bye,  as  it  hilteth 
by  chance,  or  as  the  fancy  taketh  us.     If 
we  do  not  depute  vacant  seasons,  and  fix 
periodical  returns  for  devotion,  engaging 
ourselves  by  firm  resolution,  and  inuring 
our  minds  by  constant  usage  to  the  strict 
observance  of  them,  secluding  from  them, 
as  from  sacred  enclosures,  all  other  busi 
ness  ;    we    shall    often    be    dangerously 
tempted  to  neglect  it,  we  shall  be  com 
monly  listless  to   it,  prone  to  defer  it, 
easily  seduced  from   it  by  the  encroach 
ment  of  other  affairs,  or   enticement  of 
other  pleasures.     It  is  requisite  that  our 
souls  also  (no  less  than  our  bodies)  should 
have  their  meals,  settled  at  such  intervals 
as   the  maintenance  of  their   life,    their 
health,  their  strength   and  vigour,  do  re 
quire  ;  that  they  may  not  perish  or  lan 
guish  for  want  of  timely  repasts  ;  that  a 
good  appetite  may  duly  spring  up,  prompt 
ing  and  instigating  to  them  ;  that  a  sounc 
temper   and    robust   constitution  of  sou 
may  be  preserved  by  them. 

Prayers  are  the  bulwarks  of  piety  anc 
good  conscience,  the  which  ought  to  be 

*  Cur  ipsi  aliquid  forensibus  negotiis,  aliquid 
desideriis  amicorum,  aliquid  rationibus  domes- 
ticis,  aliquid  curse  corporis,  nounihil  voluptat 
quotidie  damus? — Quint,  i.  12. 

b  James  i.  8. 


>laced  so  as  to  flank  and  relieve  one  an 
ther,  together  with  the  interjacent  spaces 
if  our  life;  that  the  enemy  (the  sin 
vhich  doth  so  easily  beset  us)  may  not 
:ome  on  between,  or  at  any  time  assault 
as,  without  a  force  sufficiently  near  to 
•each  and  repel  him.c 

In  determining  these  seasons  and  mea 
sures  of  time  according  to  just  propor- 
ion,  honest  prudence  (weighing  the 
several  conditions,  capacities,  and  cir- 
umstances  of  each  person)  must  arbi- 
rate.  For  some  difference  is  to  be  made 
)etween  a  merchant  and  a  monk,  be- 
ween  those  who  follow  a  court,  and  those 
who  reside  in  a  cloister  or  a  college. 
Some  men  having  great  encumbrances  of 
Business  and  duty  by  necessity  imposed 
on  them,  which  consume  much  of  their 
time,  and  engage  their  thoughts  ;  of  them, 
n  reason,  neither  so  frequent  recourses 
;o,  nor  so  long  continuance  in  prayer  can 
36  demanded,  as  from  those  who  enjoy 
more  abundant  leisure,  and  freer  scope 
of  thoughts.  But  some  fit  times  all  may 
and  must  allow,  which  no  avocation  of 
business,  no  distraction  of  care,  should 
purloin  from  them. 

Certain  seasons  and  periods  of  this 
kind  nature  itself  (in  correspondence  to 
her  unalterable  revolutions)  cloth  seem  to 
define  and  prescribe  :  those  which  the 
Royal  Prophet  recommendeth,  when  he 
saith,  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto 
thy  name,  0  thou  Most  High :  To  show 
forth  thy  loving-kindness  every  morning, 
and  thy  faithfulness  every  night. A  Every 
day  we  do  recover  and  receive  a  new 
life  from  God  ;  every  morning  we  do 
commence  business,  or  revive  it ;  from 
our  bed  of  rest  and  security  we  then  is 
sue  forth,  exposing  ourselves  to  the  cares 
and  toils,  to  the  dangers,  troubles,  and 
temptations  of  the  world  :  then  especial 
ly,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  that  we 
should  sacrifice  thanks  to  the  gracious 
preserver  of  our  life,  and  the  faithful  re 
storer  of  its  supports  and  comforts ;  that 
we  should  crave  his  direction  and  help  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  honest  undertakings  ; 
that  to  his  protection  from  sin  and  mis 
chief  we  should  recommend  ourselves 
and  our  affairs ;  that,  by  offering  up  to 
him  the  first-fruits  of  our  diurnal  labours, 
we  should  consecrate  and  consign  them 

6  Heb.  xii.  1.          d  Psal.  xcii.  1,  2 ;  Iv.  17. 
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all  to  his  blessing ;  that  as  we  are  then 
wont  to  salute  all  the  world,  so  then  chiefly 
with  humble  obesiance  we  should  accost 
him,  who  is  ever  present  with  us,  and 
continually  watchful  over  us.  Then  also 
peculiarly  devotion  is  most  seasonable, 
because  then  our  minds  being  less  pre 
possessed  and  pestered  with  other  cares, 
our  fancies  becoming  lively  and  gay,  our 
memories  fresh  and  prompt,  our  spirits 
copious  and  brisk,  we  are  better  dispos 
ed  for  it. 

Every  night,  also,  reason  calleth  for 
these  duties,  requiring  that  we  should 
close  our  business  and  wind  up  all  our 
cares  in  devotion ;  that  we  should 
then  bless  God  for  his  gracious  preserva 
tion  of  us"  from  the  manifold  hazards  and 
the  sins  to  which  we  stood  obnoxious  ; 
that  we  should  implore  his  mercy  for  the 
manifold  neglects  and  transgressions  of 
our  duty,  which  through  the  day  past  we 
have  incurred  ;  that,  our  minds  being  then 
so  tired  with  study  and  care,  our  spirits  so 
wasted  with  labour  and  toil,  that  we  can 
not  any  longer  sustain  ourselves,  but  do 
of  our  own  accord  sink  down  into  a  pos 
ture  of  death,  we  should,  as  dying  men, 
resign  our  souls  into  God's  hand,  deposit 
ing  ourselves  and  our  concernments  into 
his  custody,  who  alone  doth  never  sleep 
nor  slumber  :e  praying  that  he  would 
guard  us  from  all  the  dangers  and  dis 
turbances  incident  to  us  in  that  state  of 
forgetfulness,  and  interregnum  of  our  rea 
son  ;  that  he  would  grant  us  a  happy 
resurrection  in  safety  and  health,  with  a 
good  and  cheerful  mind,  enabling  us 
thereafter  comfortably  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
and  delightfully  to  serve  him. 

Thus  if  we  do  constantly  bound  and 
circumscribe  our  days,  dedicating  those 
most  remarkable  breaks  of  time  unto 
God's  service,  since  beginning  and  end 
do  comprehend  the  whole,  seeing,  in  the 
computation  and  style  of  Moses,  evening 
and  morning  do  constitute  a  day  ;  we 
may  with  some  good  congruity  be  said  to 
pray  incessantly. 

Especially  if,  at  the  middle  distance 
between  those  extremes,  we  are  wont  to 
interpose  somewhat  of  devotion.  For  as 
then  usually  our  spirits,  being  somewhat 
shattered  and  spent,  do  need  a  recruit, 
enabling  us  to  pass  through  the  residue  of 

•  Psal.  cxxi.  4. 


the  day  with  its  incumbent  business  ;  so< 
then  it  would  do  well,  and  may  be  requi- 1 
site,  in  a  meal  of  devotion  to  refresh  ouri 
souls  with  spiritual  sustenance,  drawni 
from  the  never- failing  storehouse  of  Di-< 
vine  grace  ;  which  may  so  fortify  us,  that 
with  due  vigour  and  alacrity  we  may 
perform  the  ensuing  duties  to  God's  hon 
our  and  our  own  comfort.  Thus  to  prac 
tice  was  the  resolution  of  the  Psalmist, 
that  great  master  of  devotion  :  Eccning 
(said  he)  and  morning,  and  at  noo«,  will 
I  pray,  and  cry  aloud.{  And  this  was 
the  custom  of  the  noble  Daniel,  from 
which  no  occasion  could  divert,  no  hazard 
could  deter  him  :  He  kneeled  (saith  the 
story)  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  dayt 
and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  hi$ 
God.* 

These  are  times  which  it  is  necessary, 
or  very  expedient  that  all  men  (even  per 
sons  of  highest  rank,  and  greatest  em 
ployment)  should  observe.  These  even 
of  old  were  the  practises  of  religious 
persons,  not  expressly  prescribed  by  God's 
law,  but  assumed  by  themselves  ;  good 
reason  suggesting  them  to  the  first  prac- 
tisers,  and  the  consenting  example  of 
pious  men  afterward  enforcing  them. 

God  indeed  did  himself  in  his  Law,  otf 
by  his  Prophets,  appoint  public  and  sol 
emn  celebrations  of  worship  to  himself,  ( 
in  sacrifices  (involving  prayer  and  ac 
companied  therewith)  constantly  to  be 
offered  every  morning  and  evening: 
religious  princes  also  did  institute  ser 
vices  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
be  performed  at  those  times  :h  but 
there  doth  not  appear  any  direct  institu 
tion  of  private  devotion,  or  its  circum 
stances  ;  but  the  practice  thereof  seem- 
eth  ^originally  to  have  been  purely  volun 
tary,  managed  and  measured  according 
to  the  reason,  by  the  choice  of  each  per 
son  ;  yet  so,  that  the  practice  of  eminent 
ly  good  men  leading,  and  others  follow 
ing,  it  grew  into  a  kind  of  common  law, 
or  standing  rule  (seeming  to  carry  an  obli 
gation  with  it,)  to  observe  the  time  speci 
fied. 

Besides  those  three  times,  there  were 
further  other  middle  times  observed  by 
devout  people,  who  had  leisure  and  dis 
position  of  mind  thereto ;  once  between 

f  Psal.  Iv.  17.  s  Dan.  vi.  10. 

h  2  Chron.  ii.  4  ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  40,  41 :  xxiii. 
30 ;  Ezraiii.  3. 
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Horning   and  noon,  and  once   between 
icon  and  evening   were  sequestered  to 
:  ;hat  purpose  :  whence,  in  the  Acts,  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day  (that  is,  the  middle 
interval  between   noon  and  evening)  is 
Sailed   the  hour  of  prayer.1     Yea,  some 
i  did  impose  on  themselves  the  observation 
4  of  two  other  times,  one  between  evening 
and   midnight,  the  other  between  mid- 
linight  and   morn.      To   which    practice 
Hthose    places  in  the  Psalms  do  seem  to 
•lallude  :  My  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with 
Wioyful  lips,  when  I  remember  thee  on  my 
Y-bed,    and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night 
1  •watches.     Iprevented  the  dawning  of  the 
^morning,  and  cried :  Mine  eyes  prevent 
\\the  night  watches,  that  I  may  meditate  on 
Vthy  wordJ     And  plainly  the  whole  num 
ber  of  those   times  which   the  Psalmist 
observed,  is  expressed   in  those  words : 
Seven  times  a  day  will  I  praise  thee,  he- 
cause  of  thy  righteous  judgments*  Which 
examples,  whoever  shall  choose  to  follow 
(in  any  measure,)  he  shall  do  wisely  and 
commendably ;  he  shall   certainly   have 
no  cause  to  repent ;  he  will  find  it  richly 
worth  his  while  ;  great  benefit  and  com 
fort  will  thence  accrue  unto  him. 

If  indeed  Jews  were  so  liberal  in  as 
signing,  so  punctual  in  affording  such 
portions  of  time  for  yielding  praise,  and 
offering  supplications  unto  God ;  how 
much  more  free  and  ready,  more  careful 
and  diligent,  should  we  be  in  this  way  oi 
practice  ! — we  who  have  a  religion  so  far 
more  spiritual,  and  exempt  from  corporeal 
encumbrances ;  precepts  so  much  more 
express  and  clear ;  so  much  higher  obli 
gations  and  stronger  encouragements  to 
this  duty  ! — whom  God  in  especial  man 
ner  so  graciously  doth  invite,  so  power 
fully  doth  attract  unto  himself!  Bu 
further, 

VII.  More  especially  this  precept  may 
be  supposed  to  exact  from  us  a  compli 
ance  in  carefully  observing  the  times  o 
devotion  ordained  by  public  authority,  or 
settled  by  general  custom.1     This  in  a 
popular    and   legal    sense  in    doing 
thing  indesinently,  when  we  perform  i 
so  often  as  is  required  by  law  or  custom 


'  Acts  iii.  i. 

J  Psal.  Ixiii.  5,  6  ;  cxix.  147,  148. 
k  Psal.  cxix.  164. 
1  Levit.  xix.  30  ;  xxvi.  2.    Ye  shall  keepm} 
sabbaths,  and  reverence  my  sanctuary. 


So  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  saith  of 
he  priests  that  they  went  olioays  into  the 
abernacle,  accomplishing  the  service  of 
"od  ;m  always,  that  is,  at  all  the  solemn 
imes  appointed.     And  thus  of  the  Apos- 
les  it  is  affirmed  by  St.  Luke,  that  they 
mere  continually  in  the  temple ,  blessing 
nd  praising   God  ;n  that   is,  they  con 
stantly  resorted  thither  at  the  stated  times 
of  concourse  for  prayer.  This  good  reason 
also  plainly  doth  enjoin  ;  for  that  the  neg- 
ecting  it  is  not  only  a  disorderly  behaviour 
n  a  matter  of  high  consequence  ;  a  crimi 
nal  disregard  and  disobedience  to  authori 
ty  ;  a  scandalous  contempt  of  our  neigh- 
)ours,  from  whose  laudible   fashion  we 
discost ;  a  wrongful  deserting  the  public, 
o  whose  good,  mainly  promoted  by  the 
public  worship  of  God,  we  do  owe  the 
ontribution   of   our    endeavour ;    but   a 
neinous  affront   to  Almighty  God,  who 
thereby  is  plainly  dishonoured,  and  in  a 
manner  openly  disavowed  ;  a  huge  preju 
dice  to  religion,  the  credit   and   power 
whereof,  without  visible  profession,  exem 
plary   compliance,  mutual  consent   and 
encouragement,  cannot  be  upheld.    Were 
there  times  by  law  or  custom  defined  (as 
in  some  places  indeed  there  are,)  when 
all  men  should  be  required  in  person  sol 
emnly  to  attend  on  their  prince,  for  pro 
fessing  their  allegiance,  or  deferring  any 
homage   to  him  ;  would  not  those  who 
should  wilfully  refuse  or  decline  appear 
ance,  be  justly  chargeable   as  guilty  of 
dishonouring  and  wronging  him  ? — would 
not  their  such  defailance  pass  for  suffi 
cient  proof  that  they  do  not  acknowledge 
him  ?  that  at  least  they  do  not  much  re 
gard  or  value  him  ?     So,  by  not  joining 
at  stated   times  in  celebration  of  divine 
worship,    we    may   be    well    conceived 
wholly  to  disclaim  God,   or   greatly  to 
disesteem    him ;  to    slight  religion   as  a 
thing  insignificant  and  unprofitable.     Do 
we    not  indeed  thereby  more  than  inti 
mate,  that  we  little  believe  God  to  be  our 
sovereign  Lord  and  Governor;  that  we 
stand  in  no  great  awe  or  dread  of  him  ; 
that  we  are   not   much   sensible   of  his 
benefits   and    mercies;  that  we   repose 
small  trust  or  hope  in  him ;  that  we  do 
not  take  ourselves  much  to  want  his  pro 
tection,  his  guidance,  his  assistance,   his 
favour  and  mercy  ?    Are  we  not  in  effect 
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like  to  those  in  Job,  who  say  unto  God, 
Depart  from  us ;  for  we  desire  not  the 
knowledge  of  thy  ways  ?  What  is  the 
Almighty,  that  toe  should  serve  him  ? 
or  what  profit  shall  we  have,  if  ive  pray 
unto  him  ?"  Thus  the  standers-by  com 
monly  (some  so  as  to  be  much  offended 
at,  others  so  as  to  be  corrupted  by  our 
bad  example,)  will  interpret  this  neglect : 
and  so  assuredly  God  himself  will  take 
it  from  us,  and  accordingly  deal  with  us. 
As  he  claimeth  this  public  attendance  on 
him  for  his  due  :  ( Give,  proclaimeth  he 
by  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  great  Heralds, 
Give  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  mighty,  give 
unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength  :  Give 
unto  the  Lord  the  glory  dice  to  his  name  : 
ivorship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holi 
ness  :)''  so  if  we  to  his  wrong  and  dis 
grace  refuse  to  yield  it,  we  shall  certain 
ly  tind  answerable  resentment  and  recom 
pense  from  him :  that  as  we  are  careless 
to  serve  him,  so  he  will  be  unmindful 
to  bless  us  ;  as  we  are  backward  to  avow 
and  glorify  him,  so  he  will  not  be  for 
ward  to  own  and  grace  us  ;  as  we  do  so 
deny  him  before  men,  so  he  will  deny  us 
before  them  also.*  What  other  measure 
indeed  can  we  imagine,  or  expect  to  re 
ceive  ?  Will  God,  think  we,  be  so  par 
tial  and  fond  to  us,  so  disregardful  and 
injurious  toward  himself,  that  he  will 
vouchsafe  to  appear  in  favour  to  us,  when 
we  deign  not  to  appear  in  respect  to  him  ? 
that  he  will  openly  tender  our  repute, 
when  we  apparently  disregard  his  honour  ? 
that  he  will  employ  his  wisdom,  or  exert 
his  power  in  our  behalf,  when  we  scarce 
will  think  a  thought,  or  stir  a  step,  for  his 
service  ?  Can  we  hope  that  he  will  free 
ly  dispense  prosperous  success  to  our 
enterprises,  when  we  either  care  not  or 
scorn  to  implore  his  help  ?  that  he  will 
reach  forth  undeserved  blessings  to  us, 
when  we  subtract  due  praises  from  him  ? 
that  he  will  any  wise  show  himself 
bountiful  and  merciful  toward  us,  when 
we  so  palpably  are  injust  and  ingrateful 
toward  him  ?  No  ;  surely  he  scorneth 
the  scorners ;  and  whosoever  despiseth 
him,  shall  be  lightly  esteemed:'  so  he 
expressly  hath  threatened ;  and  seeing 
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he  is  both  infallibly  true,  and  invincibly 
able,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that 
he  will  accomplish  his  word. 

VIII.  Lastly,  praying  incessantly  may 
import  at  large  a  frequency  in  devotion. 
This  the  words  at  least  do  exact  or  neces 
sarily  imply,  however  expounded.  For 
doing  incessantly  cannot  imply  less  than 
doing  frequently  :  in  no  tolerable  sense 
can  we  be  said  to  do  that  continually, 
which  we  do  seldom  :  but  it  is  an  ordi 
nary  scheme  of  speech  to  say  that  a  man 
doth  that  always,  which  he  is  wont  to  do, ; 
and  performeth  often.  As  of  the  pious  i 
soldier  Cornelius,  it  is  said,  that  he  gave** 
much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to 
God  alway  ;*  and  of  Anna  the  prophet 
ess,  that  she  departed  not  from  the  tem 
ple,  but  served  God  ivith  prayers  and, 
fastings  night  and  day  ;*  that  is,  she 
frequently  resorted  to  the  temple,  and 
served  God  with  an  assiduous  constancy. 
As  the  words  may  bear,  and  do  involve  j 
this  sense,  so  doth  the  reason  of  the  case  j 
enforce  it :  for  very  just,  very  fit,  very 
needful  it  is,  to  practise  thus.  There  isl 
ever  at  hand  abundant  reason  for,  and 
apposite  matter  of,  devotion  ;  therefore 
no  large  space  of  time  should  pass  with 
out  it :  there  be  perpetually  depending 
many  causes  thereof;  whence  there  is  j 
not  to  be  allowed  any  long  vacation  from 
it.  As  every  moment,  we,  from  God's 
mercy  and  bounty,  partake  great  fa- ! 
vours  ;  so  should  we  often  render  thanks 
and  praise  for  them  :  for  perpetually  to 
receive  courtesies,  and  rarely  to  return 
acknowledgments,  is  notorious  ingrati 
tude  and  iniquity.  We  frequently  (and 
in  a  manner  continually)  do  fall  into 
sins  ;  often  therefore  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  sins,  we  are  concerned  to  depre 
cate  wrath,  and  beg  mercy  ;  otherwise 
we  must  long  crouch  under  the  sore  bur 
den  of  guilt,  the  sad  dread  of  punish 
ment,  the  bitter  pangs  of  remorse,  or  the 
desperate  hazard  of  stupid  obduration. 
Whatever  we  design  or  undertake,  to 
ward  the  good  management  and  happy 
success  thereof,  we  (being  ignorant  and 
impotent  creatures)  do  need  the  guid 
ance,  the  assistance,  and  the  blessing  of 
God  :  so  often,  therefore,  it  is  requisite 
that  we  should  be  seeking  and  suing 
for  them  ;  if  not,  we  do  not  only  trans- 
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grress  our  duties,  but  fondly  neglect  or 
foully  betray  our  own  concernments. 
The  causes,  therefore,  of  devotion,  being 
jo  constant,  the  effects  in  some  corres 
pondence  should  be  frequent. 

Such  frequency  is  indeed  necessary 
br  the  breeding,  the  nourishment,  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  all  piety. 
Devotion  is  that  holy  and  heavenly  fire, 
which  darteth  into  our  minds  the  light  of 
spiritual  knowledge,  which  kindleth  in 
mr  hearts  the  warmth  of  holy  desires  : 
if,  therefore,  we  do  continue  long  absent 
from  it,  a  night  of  darkness  will  over 
spread  our  minds,  a  deadening  coldness 
will  seize  upon  our  affections.  It  is  the 
best  food  of  our  souls,  which  preserveth 
their  life  and  health,  which  repaireth 
their  strength  and  vigour,  which  render- 
eth  them  lusty  and  active  :  if  we  there 
fore  long  abstain  from  it,  we  shall  starve 
or  pine  away ;  we  shall  be  faint  and 
feeble  in  all  religious  performances ; 
we  shall  have  none  at  all,  or  a  very  lan 
guid  and  meagre  piety. 

To  maintain  in  us  a  constant  and 
steady  disposition  to  obedience,  to  correct 
our  perverse  inclinations,  to  curb  our 
unruly  passions,  to  strengthen  us  against 
temptations,  to  comfort  us  in  anxieties 
and  distresses,  we  do  need  continual  sup 
plies  of  grace  from  God ;  the  which  or 
dinarily  are  communicated  in  devotion,  as 
the  channel  which  conveyeth,  or  the  in 
strument  which  helpeth  to  procure  it,  or 
the  condition  upon  which  it  is  granted. 
Faith,  hope,  love,  spiritual  comfort  and 
joy,  all  divine  graces,  are  chiefly  elicited, 
expressed,  exercised  therein  and  thereby : 
it  is  therefore  needful  that  it  should  fre 
quently  be  used  ;  seeing  otherwise  we 
shall  be  in  danger  to  fail  in  discharging  our 
chief  duties,  and  to  want  the  best  graces. 

It  is  frequency  of  devotion  also  which 
maintaineth  that  friendship  with  God, 
which  is  the  soul  of  piety.  As  familiar 
conversation  (wherein  men  do  express 
their  minds  and  affections  mutually)  breed- 
eth  acquaintance,  and  cherisheth  good 
will  of  men  to  one  another,  but  long  for 
bearance  thereof  dissolveth  or  slackeneth 
the  bonds  of  amity,  breaking  their  intima 
cy,  and  cooling  their  kindness  ;  so  is  it  in 
respect  to  God  :  it  is  frequent  converse 
with  him,  which  begetteth  a  particular 
acquaintance  with  him,  a  mindful  regard 
of  him,  a  hearty  liking  to  him,  a  delight- 
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ful  taste  of  his  goodness,  and  consequent 
ly  a  sincere  and  solid  good-will  toward 
him ;  but  intermission  thereof  produceth 
estrangement  or  enmity  toward  him.  If 
we  seldom  come  at  God,  we  shall  little 
know  him,  not  much  care  for  him,  scarce 
remember  him,  rest  insensible  of  his  love, 
and  regardless  of  his  favour  ;  a  coldness, 
a  shyness,  a  distaste,  an  antipathy  toward 
him,  will  by  degrees  creep  upon  us.  Ab 
stinence  from  his  company  and  presence 
will  cast  us  into  conversations  destructive 
or  prejudicial  to  our  friendship  with  him  ; 
wherein  soon  we  shall  contract  familiari 
ty  and  friendship  with  his  enemies  (the 
world  and  the  flesh,)  which  are  inconsis 
tent  with  love  to  him,  which  will  dispose 
us  to  forget  him,  or  to  dislike  and  loathe 
him. 

It  is,  in  fine,  the  frequency  of  devotion 
which  alone  can  secure  any  practice 
thereof,  at  least  any  practice  thereof  duly 
qualified ;  so  hearty,  so  easy,  so  sweet 
and  delightful  as  it  should  be.  We  have 
all  a  natural  averseness  or  indisposition 
thereto,  as  requiring  an  abstraction  of 
thoughts  and  affections  from  sensible 
things,  and  a  fastening  them  upon  objects 
purely  spiritual ;  a  rearing  our  heavy 
spirits  above  their  common  pitch  ;  a  stay 
ing  and  settling  our  roving  fancies ;  a 
composing  our  vain  hearts  in  a  sober  and 
steady  frame,  agreeable  to  devotion :  to 
effect  which  things  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  and  pain  ;  which  therefore,  with 
out  much  use  and  exercise,  cannot  be  ac 
complished  ;  but  with  it,  may :  so  that 
by  frequent  practice,  the  bent  of  our 
heart  being  turned,  the  strangeness  of 
the  thing  ceasing,  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  being  surmounted,  we  shall  obtain 
a  good  propension  to  the  duty,  and  a  great 
satisfaction  therein. 

This  will  render  the  way  into  God's 
presence  smooth  and  passable  ;  remov 
ing,  as  all  other  obstacles,  so  particularly 
those  of  fear  and  doubt  in  respect  to  God, 
which  may  deter  or  discourage  us  from 
approaching  to  him.  God  being  most 
holy  and  pure,  most  great  and  glorious, 
we,  sensible  of  our  corruption  and  vile- 
ness,  may  be  fearful  and  shy  of  coming 
near  unto  him.  But  when,  coming  into 
his  presence,  we  do  find,  that  such  as  his 
majesty  is,  such  is  his  mercy ;  when  we 
do  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good ; 
when  by  experience  we  feel,  that  in  his 
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presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy ;  being 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of 
his  house ;  having  our  souls  there  satisfied 
as  with  marrow  and  fatness ;  finding, 
that  a  day  in  his  courts  is  better  than  a 
tfousand  spent  otherwhere  ;a  perceiving 
that  he  biddeth  us  welcome,  that  he 
treateth  us  kindly,  that  he  sendeth  us 
away  refreshed  with  sweetest  comforts, 
and  rewarded  with  most  excellent  bene 
fits  ;  this  will  not  only  reconcile  our  hearts 
to  devotion,  but  draw  us  into  a  cordial 
liking  and  earnest  desire  thereof;  such 
as  the  Psalmist  expresseth,  when  he  saith, 
My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth,  for 
the  courts  of  the  Lord ;  my  heart  and 
myjtesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  Gods 
This  will  engage  us  into  strong  resolu 
tions  of  constantly  practising  it ;  such  as 
the  same  holy  person  again  declareth  in 
these  words  :  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he 
hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplication. 
Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me, 
therefore  will  I  call  upon  him  as  long  as 
I  live.w  Hence,  instead  of  a  suspicious 
estrangedness,  a  servile  dread,  or  an  hos 
tile  disaffection  toward  God,  there  will 
spring  up  an  humble  confidence,  a  kind 
ly  reverence,  a  hearty  love  toward  him  ; 
which  will  upon  all  occasions  drive  us  to 
him,  hoping  for  his  friendly  succour, 
longing  after  his  kind  embraces.  So  will 
the  frequency  of  devotion  render  it  facile 
and  pleasant.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
disuse  thereof  will  make  it  at  any  time 
hard  and  irksome ;  strengthening  and 
increasing  our  natural  averseness  there 
to  :  performing  it  seldom,  we  shall  never 
perform  it  well,  with  that  attention,  that 
affection,  that  promptitude,  that  willing 
ness  and  alacrity,  which  are  due  thereto. 
According  to  so  many  senses,  in  so 
many  respects,  may  we,  and  should  we, 
observe  this  precept.  From  thus  praying 
continually  there  can  be  no  good  excep 
tion  or  just  excuse.  The  most  common 
pleas  that  will  be  alleged  for  the  omission 
thereof  are  two ;  one  drawn  from  exter 
nal  avocations,  the  other  from  internal  in 
dispositions  obstructing  it ;  both  of  which 
are  so  far  from  being  good,  that  being 
scanned,  they  will  soon  appear  serving 
rather  to  aggravate  than  to  excuse  or 
abate  the  neglect. 

u  Psal.  xxxiv.  8;    xvi.  11 ;    xxxvi.  8;  Ixiii. 
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I.  I  cannot,  saith  one,  now  attend  to 
prayers,  because  I  am  not  at  liberty,  or 
at  leisure,  being  urgently  called  away, 
and  otherwise  engaged  by  important  af 
fairs.  How  much  a  flam  this  apology  is, 
we  shall  presently  descry,  by  asking  a 
few  questions  about  it. 

1.  Do  we  take  devotion  itself  to  be  no 
business,  or  a  business  of  no  considera 
tion  ?     Do   we   conceit,   when  we   pay 
God  his  debts,  or  discharge  our  duties  to 
ward  him,  when  we  crave  his  aid  or 
mercy,  when  we  solicit  the  main  concern 
ments  of  our  soul  (yea,  of  our  body  also 
and  its  estate,)  that  we  are  idle  or  misem 
ployed  ;  that  we  lavish  our  time,  or  lose 
our  pains  ? 

2.  What  other  affairs  can  we  have  of 
greater  moment  or  necessity  than  this  ? 
Can  there  be  any   obligation  more  indis 
pensable  than  is  that  of  yielding  due  re 
spect  and  service  to  our  Maker,  our  great 
Patron,    our   most    liberal   Benefactor? 
Can  there  be  any  interest  more  close  or 
weighty  than  this,  of  providing  for  our 
soul's  eternal  health  and  happiness  ?     Is 
not  this,  indeed,  the  great  work,  the  only 
necessary  matter,  in  comparison  whereto 
all  other  occupations  are  mere  trifling,  or 
unprofitable     fiddling    about    nothing?1 
What  will  all  other  business  signify,  what 
will  come  of  it,  if  this  be   neglected  ? 
Busy  we  may  be,  we  may  plod,  we  may 
drudge  eternally  ;  but  all  to  no  end.     All 
our  care  is  in  effect  improvidence,  all  our 
industry  may  be  well  reckoned  idleness, 
if  God   be  not   served,  if  our  souls   are 
not  secured. 

3.  If  we  survey  and  prize  all  worldly 
businesses,  which  among  them  will  ap 
pear  so  importunate  as  to  demand,  so 
greedy  as  to  devour,  so   worthy  at  least 
as  to  deserve  all  our  time,  that  we  cannot 
spare  a  few  minutes  for  maintaining  our 
most  pleasant  intercourse,  and  most  gain 
ful  commerce  with  heaven  ?     What  are 
the  great  businesses  of  the  world  ?  what 
but  scraping  and  scrambling  for  pelf,  con 
triving  and  compassing  designs  of  ambi 
tion,  courting  the  favour  and  respect  of 
men,  making  provision  for  carnal  pleas 
ure,    gratifying   fond    curiosity    or   vain 
humour  ?     And  do  any  of  these  deserve 
to  be  put  into  the   scale  against,  shall  all 
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of  them  together  be  able  to  sway  down, 
our  spiritual  employments  ?  Shall  these 
images,  these  shadows  of  business,  sup 
plant  or  crowd  our  devotion ;  that  which 
procureth  wealth  inestimably  precious, 
pleasure  infinitely  satisfactory,  honour 
incomparably  noble  above  all  this  world 
can  afford  ?  If  the  expense  of  time  be, 
as  the  Philosopher  said,  nolvT.F.Uaictiov 
d^cU&mr/,  the  most  precious  expense  that 
can  be  ;>  how  can  it  be  better  laid  out 
than  upon  the  worthiest  things,  such  as 
devotion  alone  can  afford  the  purchase 
and  possession  of  ?  True  virtue,  sound 
wisdom,  a  quiet  conscience,  and  steady 
tranquillity  of  mind,  the  love  and  favour 
of  God,  a  title  unto  endless  joy  and  bliss, 
are  purely  the  gifts  of  heaven ;  and 
thence  they  will  not  descend  of  them 
selves,  but  prayer  must  fetch  them  down. 
If  nothing  then,  in  the  world  be  compara 
ble  to  those  things,  how  can  any  time  be 
so  well  spent  as  in  prayer,  which  acquir- 
eth  them  ;  which  also  best  secureth  what 
ever  we  have,  and  is  the  readiest  way  to 
procure  whatever  we  want? 

4.  Should   we   not    farther,   honestly 
comparing  things,  easily  discern,  that  it 
is  no   such   indispensable  business,   but 
rather  indeed  some  base  dotage  on  lucre, 
some  inveigling   bait  of  pleasure,   some 
bewitching  transport  of  fancy,  that  cross- 
eth  our  devotion  ?     It  is  not  often  a  com- 
plimental  visit,  an  appointment  to  tattle 
or   to  tipple,  a  match  for   sport,  a  wild 
ramble   in  vice  or  folly,  that  so  deeply 
engageth  us  to  put  off  our  duty  ? 

5.  Yea,  is  it  not  commonly  sloth  rath 
er  than  activity,  an  averseness  from  this, 
rather  than  an   inclinaion  to  any  other 
employment,  which  diverteth  us  from  our 
prayers  ?     Is  not,  I  say,  the   true  reason 
why  we  pray  so  seldom,  not  because  we 
are  very  busy,  but   because  we  are    ex 
tremely  idle ;    so   idle,  that   we    cannot 
willingly  take  the    pains  to   unscrew  our 
affections  from  sensible  things,  to  reduce 
our  wandering  thoughts,  to  compose  our 
hearts    into  a  right  frame,  to   bend   our 
untoward    inclinations    to  a   compliance 
with  our   duty  ?    Is  it  not  because  we  do 
not  feel    that  savour  and   satisfaction  in 
these,  which   we  do  in  other   trivial  and 
worthless   employments,   nor   will  be  at 
the  trouble  to  work  such  dispositions  in 
our  souls  ?     Do  we  not  betake  ourselves 

*  Theophr. 


to  other  conversations  and  commerces 
merely  for  refuge,  shunning  this  inter 
course  with  God  and  with  ourselves  ? 
These,  I  fear,  are  oftener  the  real  causes 
of  our  neglecting  devotion,  than  any  such 
mighty  avocations  which  we  pretend. 

6.  But  were  there,  indeed,  not   only 
a  counterfeit   or   imaginary,   but  a   real 
competition  between  devotion  and  other 
lawful  business,  which,  in  reason,  should 
carry  it ;  in   conscience,   which   of  the 
two  should    be    forborne  or  suspended  ? 
Is  it  not  evidently  better,  that  the  pursuit 
of  our  temporal  interests,  whatever  they 
be,  should  be  a  little  checked,  than  that 
our   affairs    of  everlasting   consequence 
should  be  quite  laid  aside  ?  that  we  should 
venture  a  small    impairing  of  our  estate, 
than  surely    endamage    our   souls  ?  that 
we  hazard   to   disappoint  or  displease  a 
man,  than  dare    to  affront  and  offend  the 
Almighty  God  ? 

7.  Were  it  not  strangely   absurd  and 
unhandsome  to  say,  I  cannot  wait  on  God, 
because  I  must   speak   with  a  friend  ;  I 
cannot  go  to  church,  although    God  call- 
eth  me  thither,   because  I  must  haste  to 
market ;  I  cannot  stand  to  pray,  because 
I  am  to  recieve    money,  or  to  make  up 
a  bargain  ;  I  cannot  discharge   my  duty 
to  Gpd,  because  a  greater  obligation  than 
that  doth  lie  upon  me  ?  How  unconceiva 
ble  an  honour,  how  unvaluable  a  benefit 
is  it,  that  the  incomprehensibly  great  and 
glorious    Majesty  of  heaven  doth  vouch 
safe  us  the  liberty  to  approach  so   near 
unto  him,  to  converse  so  freely  with  him, 
to  demand  and  derive   from  his  hand  the 
supply  of  all  our  needs,  and  satisfaction 
of  all  our   reasonable    desires  ?  and  is  it 
then  just  or  seemly,  by  such  comparisons 
to   disparage   his   favour,  by    such  pre 
tences  to  baffle  with  his  goodness  ? 

Put  the  case  our  prince  should  call  for 
us  to  speak  with  him  about  matters  near 
ly  touching  his  service  and  our  welfare  : 
would  it  be  according  unto  duty,  discre 
tion,  or  decency,  to  reply,  that  we  are  at 
present  busy,  and  have  no  leisure,  and 
must  therefore  hold  ourselves  excused ; 
but  that,  if  he  will  stay  awhile,  at  anoth 
er  time,  when  we  have  less  to  do,  we 
shall  be  perhaps  disposed  to  wait  upon 
him  ?  The  case  is  propounded  by  our 
Lord  in  that  parable,  wherein  God  is  rep 
resented  as  a  great  man  that  had  prepar 
ed  a  feast,  and  invited  many  guests  there- 
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to  ;  but  they  excused  themselves  :  One 
said,  that  he  had  purchased  land,  and 
must  needs  go  out  to  see  it  ;  another  had 
bought  fice  yoke  of  oxen,  and  must  go 
to  prove  them;  another  had  married  a 
wife,  and  therefore  could  not  come.7- 
These  indeed  were  affairs  considerable, 
as  this  world  hath  any  ;  but  yet  the  ex 
cuses  did  not  satisfy  :  for,  notwithstand 
ing,  the  great  person  was  angry,  and 
took  the  neglect  in  huge  disdain.* 

8.  Moreover,  if  we  reflect  what  vast 
portions  of  time  we  squander  away  upon 
our  petty  matters,  upon  voluptuous  enjoy 
ments,  upon  fruitless  pastimes,  upon  im 
pertinent  talk  ;  how  can  we  satisfy  our 
selves  in  not  allotting  competent  time  for 
God's  service,  our  own  salvation,  and  the 
future    everlasting   state  ?     Doth  not  he, 
who  with  the  continuance  of  our  life  be- 
stoweth  on  us  all  our  time,  deserve  that 
a  pittance  of  it  should   be   reserved   for 
himself?     Can  all  the  world   duly  claim 
so  great  an  allowance  thereof?    May  not 
our  soul  (which  is  far  our  noblest  part, 
which  indeed  is  all  ourselves)  justly  chal 
lenge  a  good  share  of  our  time  to  be  ex 
pended  on  it  ?  or  shall  this  mortal  husk 
engross  it  all  ?   Must  eternity,  which  com- 
prehendeth  all  time,  have  no  time  belong 
ing  to  it,  or  allotted  for  its  concernments  ? 

9.  Again,  is  it  not  great  imprudence  so 
to  lay  our  business,  that  any  other   mat 
ter  shall  thwart  or  thrust  out  devotion  ? 
Easily,   with    a   little    providence    may 
things  be  so  ordered,  that  it,   without  in 
terfering  or  justling,   may    well    consist 
with  all  other  both  needful   business  and 
convenient  divertisement  ;  so  that  it  shall 
neither  obstruct  them,  nor  they  extrude 
it  :  and  are  we  not  very  culpable,  if  we 
do  not  use  so  much  providence  ?t 

10.  In  truth,    attending  upon  devotion 
can  be  no  obstacle,  but  will  be  great  fur 
therance  to  all  other  good  business.     It  is 
the  most  sure,  most  pleasant,  most  advan 
tageous   and  compendious  way  of  trans 
acting  affairs  to  mix  prayers  and  praises 
with  them  ;  it  is  the  best  oil  that  can  be, 
to  make  the  wheels  of  action  go  on  smooth- 
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ly  and  speedily :  it  not  only  sanctifieth 
our  undertakings,  but  much  promoteth 
and  exceedingly  sweeteneth  the  manage 
ment  of  them.  For  the  conscience  of 
havino- rendered  unto  God  his  due  respect 

•  1/1 

and  service,  of  having  entrusted  our  af 
fairs  to  his  care,  of  having  consequently 
engaged  his  protection  and  assistance  for 
us,  will  dispose  us  to  do  things  with  a 
courageous  alacrity  and  comfortable  satis 
faction  ;  will  fill  us  with  a  good  hope  of 
prospering ;  will  prepare  us  however  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  event,  whatever  it 
shall  be  ;  will  in  effect  procure  a  bless 
ing  and  happy  success,  such  as  we  may 
truly  rejoice  and  triumph  in,  as  conferred 
by  God  in  favour  to  us.  Whereas,  neg 
lecting  these  duties,  we  can  have  no  solid 
content  or  savoury  complacence  in  any 
thing  we  undertake  :  reflecting  on  such 
misbehaviour  (if  we  be  not  downright 
infidels,  or  obdurate  reprobates  in  im 
piety)  will  quash  or  damp  our  courage  ; 
having  thence  forfeited  all  pretence  to 
God's  succour,  and  provoked  him  to  cross 
us,  we  must  needs  suspect  disappoint 
ment  :  as  we  have  no  reasonable  ground 
to  hope  for  success,  so  we  cannot,  if  suc 
cess  arriveth,  be  heartily  satisfied  therein, 
or  take  it  fora  blessing. 

He  therefore  that  is  such  a  niggard  of 
his  time,  that  he  grudgeth  to  withhold 
any  part  thereof  from  his  worldly  occa 
sions,  deeming  all  time  cast  away  that  is 
laid  out  in  waiting  upon  God,  is  really  • 
most  unthrifty  and  prodigal  thereof:  by 
not  sparing  a  little,  he  wasteth  all  his  time  1 
to  no  purpose  ;  by  so  eagerly  pursuing, 
he  effectually  setteth  back  his  designs ; 
by  preposterously  affecting  to  dispatch 
his  affairs,  he  rendereth  them  endless,  or, 
which  is  the  same,  altogether  unprofit 
able. 

In  fine,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  time  is 
spent  even  so  prudently  and  politicly, 
with  so  great  advantage  and  so  real  fruit 
to  ourselves,  as  that  which  is  employed 
upon  devotion.  In  sacrificing  his  time, 
his  pains,  his  substance,  anything  he  hath 
or  can  do,  to  God's  service,  no  man  can 
be  a  loser. 

We  have  also  many  examples  plainly 
demonstrating  the  consistency  of  this 
practice  with  all  other  business.  Who 
ever  had  more  or  greater  affairs  to  man 
age,  and  who  ever  managed  them  with 
greater  success,  than  David  ;  upon  whom 
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did  lie  the  burden  of  a  royal  estate,  and 
the  care  over  a  most  populous  nation  ;  the 
which  he  fed  with  a  faithful  and  true 
heart,  and  ruled  prudently  with  all  his 
power;'*  who  waged  great  wars,  van 
quished  mighty  enemies,  achieved  many 
glorious  exploits,  underwent  many  griev 
ous  troubles  ?  Yet  could  not  such  engage 
ments  distract  or  depress  his  mind  from 
a  constant  attendance  on  devotion  :  I  will 
bless  the  Lord  at  all  times,  his  praise 
shall  be  continually  in  my  mouth.  My 
mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  righteousness 
and  thy  salvation  all  the  day.  I  will 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  for  ever.11  So  he 
declareth  his  resolution  and  his  practice. 
Who  is  more  pressingly  employed 
than  was  Daniel,  first  president  over  so 
vast  a  kingdom,  chief  minister  of  state  to 
the  greatest  monarch  on  earth  ?  Yet 
constantly  thrice  a  day  did  he  pray  and 
give  thanks  unto  his  Gods  Who  can  be 
more  entangled  in  varieties  and  intrica 
cies  of  care,  of  pains,  of  trouble,  than 
was  he  that  prescribeth  unto  us  this  rule 
of  praying  continually?  Upon  him  did 
lie  the  care  of  all  the  churches  ;  night 
and  day  with  labour  and  toil  did  he 
work  for  the  sustenance  of  his  life,  that 
he  might  not  (to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Gospel)  burden  any  man  ;d  perpetually 
he  was  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  labour 
and  travail,  ever  conflicting  with  perils, 
with  wants,  with  inconveniences  number 
less  :  yet  did  he  exactly  conform  his 
practice  to  his  rule,  being  no  less  indefa 
tigable  and  incessant  in  his  devotion,  than 
he  was  in  his  business.  Whoever  man 
aged  a  greater  empire  than  Constantine  ? 
Yet  every  day  (as  Eusebius  reporteth) 
at  stated  times,  shutting  himself  up,  he 
alone  privately  did  converse  ivith  his 
God*  The  most  pious  men,  indeed, 
have  never  been  idle  or  careless  men, 
but  always  most  busy  and  active,  most 
industrious  in  their  callings,  most  provi 
dent  for  their  families,  most  officious  to 
ward  their  friends,  most  ready  to  serve 
their  country,  most  abundant  in  all  good 
works  ;  yet  have  they  always  been  most 
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constant  in  devotion.  So  that  experience 
clearly  doth  evidence,  how  reconcileable 
much  devotion  is  to  business ;  and  that 
consequently  the  prosecution  of  the  one 
cannot  well  pftlliate  the  neglect  of  the 
other. 

II.  No  better  can  any  man  ward  him 
self  from  blame,  by  imputing  the  neglect 
of  devotion  to  some  indisposition  within 
him  thereto.  For  this  is  only  to  cover 
one  fault  with  another,  or  to  lay  on  a 
patch  more  ugly  than  the  sore.  It  is,  in 
effect,  to  say  we  may  sin,  because  we 
have  a  mind  to  it,  or  care  not  to  do  oth 
erwise.  Our  indisposition  itself  is  crim 
inal  ;  and,  as  signifying  somewhat  habit 
ual  or  settled,  is  worse  than  a  single  omis 
sion  :  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  corrected 
and  cured  ;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is,  by 
setting  presently  upon  the  practice  of  the 
duty,  and  persisting  resolutely  therein : 
otherwise  how  is  it  possible  that  it  should 
ever  be  removed  ?  The  longer  we  for 
bear  it,  the  more  seldom  we  perform  it, 
the  stronger  surely  will  our  indisposition 
grow,  and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
remove  it.  But  if  (with  any  degree  of 
seriousness  and  good  intention)  we  come 
indisposed  to  prayer,  we  may  thereby  be 
formed  into  better  disposition,  and  by  con 
tinual  attendance  thereon,  we  shall  (God's 
grace  co-operating,  which  never  is  want 
ing  to  serious  and  honest  intentions) 
grow  toward  a  perfect  fitness  for  it : 
prayer  by  degrees  will  become  natural 
and  delightful  to  us. 


SERMON  VIII. 

OF    THE    DUTY    OF    THANKSGIVING. 

EPHES.  v.  20. — Giving  thanks  always  for 
all  things  unto  God. 

THESE  words,  although  (as  the  very  syn 
tax  doth  immediately  discover)  they  bear 
a  relation  to,  and  have  a  fit  coherence 
with,  those  that  precede,  may  yet  (espe 
cially  considering  St.  Paul's  style  and 
manner  of  expression  in  the  perceptive 
and  exhortative  part  of  his  Epistles,) 
without  any  violence  or  prejudice  on  ei 
ther  hand,  be  severed  from  the  context, 
and  considered  distinctly  by  themselves." 
And  (to  avoid  encumbrance  by  farther 
•  Vide  Rom.  xii.  Eph.  vi.,  &c. 
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comparison  (so  taking  them,  we  may  ob 
serve,  that  every  single  word  among 
them  carries  with  it  something  of  notable 
emphasis  and  especial  significancy.  The 
first  [Giving  thanks]  expresses  the  sub 
stance  of  a  duty,  to  which  we  are  ex 
horted.  The  next  (I  mean,  in  order  of 
construction)  [to  God]  denotes  the  object 
or  term  to  which  it  is  directed.  The  fol 
lowing  [always]  determines  the  main  cir 
cumstance  of  this  and  all  other  duties, 
the  time  of  performance.  The  last  [for 
all  things]  declares  the  adequate  matter 
of  the  duty,  and  how  far  it  should  extend. 
These  particulars  I  shall  consider  sever 
ally,  and  in  order. 

I.  First,  then,  concerning  the  duty  it 
self,  to  give  thanks,  or  rather  to  be  thank 
ful  (for  e-vxuqtaieiv  doth  not  only  signify 
gratias  agere,  reddere,  dicere,  to  give, 
render,  or  declare  thanks,  but  also  gra 
tias  habere,  grate  affectum  esse,  to  be 
thankfully  disposed,  to  entertain  a  grate 
ful  affection,  sense,  or  memory  :  in  which 
more  comprehensive  notion  I  mean  to 
consider  it,  as  including  the  whole  duty 
or  virtue  of  gratitude  due  to  Almighty 
God  for  all  his  benefits,  favours,  and  mer 
cies  ;)  I  say,  concerning  this  duty  itself 
(abstractedly  considered,)  as  it  involves 
a  respect  to  benefits  or  good  things  re 
ceived  ;  so  in  its  employment  about  them 
it  imports,  requires,  or  supposes  these 
following  particulars : — 

1.  It  implies  a  right  apprehension  of, 
and  consequently  a  considerate  attention 
unto,  benefits  conferred.  For  he  that  is 
either  wholly  ignorant  of  his  obligations, 
or  mistakes  them,  or  passes  them  over 
with  a  slight  and  superficial  view,  can 
nowise  be  grateful.  Whoso  is  ivise,  and 
will  observe  these  things,  even  they  shall 
understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord.  Men  shall  fear,  and  shall  declare 
the  work  of  God  ;  for  they  shall  wisely 
consider  of  his  doings.  The  works  of 
the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all 
that  have  pleasure  therein.  O  taste 
(first,  and  then)  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good.]> 

This  is  the  method  that  great  master  of 
thanksgiving  prescribes  :  first  experimen 
tal  notice,  then  wise  consideration,  then 
grateful  sense,  then  public  acknowledg 
ment.  And  those  we  find  both  by  him 

b  Psal.  cvii.  43  ;    Ixiv.  9;  cxi.  2;    xxxiv.  8. 


and  by  the  Prophet  Isaias  (in  the  very« 
same  words)  reprehended  as  wickedly  in-; 
grateful  persons,  who  regarded  not  the\ 
work  of  the  Lord,  nor  considered  the\ 
operation  of  his  hands."  'Tis  part,  there 
fore,  of  this  duty  incumbent  on  us,  to  take 
notice  of,  diligently  and  carefully  to  con 
sider,  the  divine  benefits  ;  not  to  let  them 
pass  undiscerned  and  unregarded  by  us, , 
as  persons  either  wofully  blind,  or  stu 
pidly  drowsy,  or  totally  unconcerned. 

'Tis  a  general  fault,  that  the  most  com 
mon  and  frequent,  the  most  obvious  and 
conspicuous  favours  of  God  (like  the  or 
dinary  phenomena  of  nature,  which,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  though  in  themselves 
most  admirable,  are  yet  least  admired, )the 
constant  rising  of  the  sun  upon  us,  the 
descent  of  fruitful  showers,  the  recourse 
of  temperate  seasons,  the  continuance  of 
our  life,  the  enjoyment  of  health,  the 
providential  dispensation  of  wealth,  and 
competent  means  of  livelihood,  the  daily 
protection'  from  incident  dangers,  the 
helps  of  improving  knowledge,  obtaining 
virtue,  becoming  happy,  and  suchlike 
most  excellent  benefits,we  commonly  little 
mind  or  regard,  and  consequently  seldom 
return  the  thanks  due  for  them.  Possi 
bly  some  rare  accidents  of  providence, 
some  extraordinary  judgment,  some  mi 
raculous  deliverance,  may  roase  and 
awaken  our  attention  (as  it  is  said  of  the 
Israelites,  When  he  slew  them,  then  they 
sought  him — and  remembered  that  God 
was  their  rock,  and  the  high  God  their 
Redeemer  ;)d  but  such  advertency  is  not 
the  effect  so  much  of  gratitude,  as  of  cu 
riosity  or  of  necessity  :  the  notable  rari 
ty  invites,  or  some  powerful  impulse  com 
mands  our  notice  ;  but  the  truly  grateful 
industriously  design,  and  are  studious  to 
know  thoroughly  their  obligations,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  render  answerable 
returns  for  them. 

2.  This  duty  requires  a  faithful  reten 
tion  of  benefits  in  memory,  and  conse 
quently  frequent  reflections  upon  them.* 
For  he  that  is  no  longer  affected  with  a 
benefit  than  it  incurs  the  sense,  and  suf 
fers  not  itself  to  be  disregarded,  is  far 
from  being  grateful ;  nay,  if  we  believe 
the  philosopher,  is  ingrateful  in  the  worst 
kind,  and  highest  degree.  For,  ingratus 

*    'A.^dpttrros  OGTIS  ev  iradav  dpvriuovcT. 

0  Psal.  xxviii.  5  ;  Isa.  v.  12. 
d  fsal.  Ixxviii.  34,  35. 
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est,  saith  he,  qui  beneficium  accepisse  se 
•negat,  quod  accepit ;  ingratus  est,  qui 
i dissimulat ;  ingratus,  qui  non  reddit  : 
\ingratissimus  omnium,  qui  oblitus  est.K 
•  He  that  falsely  denies  the  reception  of  a 
'benefit,  and  he  that  dissembles  it,  and  he 
\that  doth  not  repay  it,  is  ingrateful ; 
\  but  most  ingrateful  of  all  is  he  that  for 
gets  it.  It  is  a  sign  the  benefit  made  no 
:deep  impression  on  his  mind,  since  it  left 
i  no  discernible  footsteps  there  ;  that  he 
hardly  ever  thought  of  making  recom 
pense,  since  he  hath  suffered  himself  to 
become  altogether  uncapable  of  doing  it ; 
neither  is  there  any  hope  of  his  amend 
ing  the  past  neglect ;  no  shame,  no  re 
pentance,  no  fair  occasion  can  redeem 
him  from  ingratitude,  in  whom  the  very 
remembrance  of  his  obligation  is  extin 
guished. 

If  to  be  sensible  of  a  present  good  turn 
deserved  the  title  of  gratitude,  all  men 
certainly  would  be  grateful :  the  Jews 
questionless  were  so.  When  Almighty 
God,  by  his  wonderful  power  in  extraor 
dinary  ways,  delivered  them  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  prevalent 
enemies ;  when  he  caused  streams  to 
gush  forth  from  the  bowels  of  a  hard 
rock,  to  refresh  their  thirst ;  when  bread 
descended  from  heaven  in  showers,  and 
the  winds  were  winged  with  flesh,  to  sat 
isfy  their  greedy  desires ;  then  surely 
they  were  not  altogether  unsensible  of 
the  divine  goodness  ;  then  could  they  ac 
knowledge  his  power,  and  be  forward 
enough  to  engage  themselves  in  promises 
of  correspondent  observance  toward  him 
for  the  future.  But  the  mischief  was, 
immediately  after,  as  the  Psalmist  com 
plains,  They  forgot  his  works,  and  the 
wonders  he  had  shoived  them  :  They  re 
membered  not  his  hand,  nor  the  day 
when  he  delivered  them  from  the  enemy. 
They  refused  to  obey,  neither  zvere  mind 
ful  of  the  wonders  that  God  did  among 
them,  as  Nehemiah  confesses  in  their  be 
half.  Of  the  Rock  that  begat  them  were 
unmindful,  and  forgot  the  God  that 
formed  them,  as  it  is  in  Deuteronomy/ 
They  distrusted  his  promises,  repined  at 
his  dealings,  disobeyed  his  laws,  and 
treacherously  apostatized  from  his  cove 
nant.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  their  in- 

e  Sen.  iii.  de  Benef.  cap.  1. 
f  Psal.   Ixxviii.   11,  42;  Neh.  ix.  17;  Dent, 
xxxii.  18. 


grateful  forgetfulness ;  which  therefore 
that  people  is  so  often  charged  with,  and 
so  sharply  reproved  for  by  the  Prophets. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  great 
pattern  of  gratitude,  the  royal  Prophet 
David,  continually  revolving  in  his 
thoughts,  imprinting  upon  his  fancy, 
studying  and  meditating  upon,  recollect 
ing  and  renewing  in  his  memory,  the 
results  of  divine  favour.  /  will  remem 
ber  (saith  he)  thy  wonders  of  old ;  I 
will  meditate  of  all  thy  works,  and  talk 
of  thy  doings :  and,  1  remember  the 
days  of  old  ;  I  will  meditate  on  all  thy 
works ;  I  muse  on  the  works  of  thy 
hands  :  and,  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits  :  and,  My 
mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips, 
ichen  I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and 
meditate  on  thee  in  the  night-watches, 
because  thou  hast  been  my  help.s  No 
place  unfit,  it  seems,  no  time  unseason 
able  for  the  practice  of  this  duty  ;  not 
the  place  designed  for  rest,  not  the  time 
due  to  sleep,  but,  as  David  thought,  more 
due  to  a  wakeful  contemplation  of  the 
divine  goodness.  Whose  vigilant  grati 
tude  we  should  strive  to  imitate,  devoting 

'  O 

our  most  solitary  and  retired,  our  most 
sad  and  serious  thoughts  (not  the  studies 
only  of  our  closet,  but  the  consultations 
also  of  our  pillow)  to  the  preservation 
of  those  blessed  ideas ;  that  neither 
length  of  time  may  deface  them  in  our 
fancy,  nor  other  care  thrust  them  out 
thence. 

It  was  a  satirical  answer  (that  of  Aris 
totle,)  and  highly  opprobrious  to  man 
kind  ;  who  being  asked,  Tt  TO.-/IOTOV  yrj- 
{itiaxet, ;  What  dost  the  soonest  grow 
old  ?  replied,  A~<io<c,  Thanks  :  and  so 
was  that  adagial  verse,  °-4fi'  ^A^ra*,  xul 
iiQvi]xf.v  ft  /(io/f  No  sooner  the  cour 
tesy  born,  than  the  resentment  thereof 
dead.  Such  reproachful  aphorisms  we 
should  labour  to  confute,  especially  as 
they  are  applicable  to  the  divine  favours, 
by  so  maintaining  and  cherishing  our 
thanks  for  them,  that  they  neither  decay 
with  age,  nor  prematurely  die,  nor  be 
buried  in  oblivion  ;  but  may  resemble  the 
pictures  and  poetical  descriptions  of  the 
Graces,  those  goodly  daughters  of  heaven, 
smiling  always  with  a  never-fading  seren- 

ff  Thy  loving-kindness  is  ever  before  mine 
eyes.  Psal.  xxvi.  3;  Ixxxvii.  11,  12;  cxliii.  5; 
ciii.  2  ;  Ixiii.  5,  6,  7. 
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ity  of  countenance,  and  flourishing  in  an 
immortal  youth. 

The  middle,  we  may  observe,  and  the 
safest,  and  the  fairest  and  the  most  con 
spicuous  places  in  cities,  are  usually  de 
puted  for  the  erections  of  statues  and 
monuments  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
worthy  men,  who  have  nobly  deserved  of 
their  countries.  In  like  manner  should 
we,  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  our  soul, 
in  the  best  and  highest  apartments  there 
of,  in  the  places  most  exposed  to  ordina 
ry  observation,  and  most  secure  from  the 
invasions  of  worldly  care,  erect  lively 
representations  of,  and  lasting  memorials 
unto,  the  divine  bounty  ;  constantly  at 
tending  to  which  we  may  be  disposed  to 
gratitude.  Not  one  blessing,  not  the 
least  favourable  passage  of  providence, 
ought  to  perish  with  us,  though  long 
since  past,  and  removed  out  of  the  sphere 
of  present  sense. 

We  must  not  in  our  old  age  forget  who 
formed  us  in  the  womb,1'  who  brought  us 
into  the  light,  who  suckled  our  infancy, 
who  educated  our  childhood,  who  gov 
erned  our  youth,  who  conducted  our 
manhood  through  the  manifold  hazards, 
troubles,  and  disasters  of  life.  Nor  in 
our  prosperity,  our  affluence  of  good 
things,  our  possession  of  Canaan,  should 
we  be  unmindful  of  him  who  relieved  us 
in  our  straits,  who  supplied  our  wants, 
sustained  our  adversity,  who  redeemed 
us  from  Egypt,  and  led  us  through  the 
wilderness.'  A  succession  of  new  and 
fresh  benefits  should  not  (as  among  some 
savages  the  manner  is  for  the  young  to 
make  away  the  old)  supplant  and  ex 
punge  ancient  ones,  but  make  them  rath 
er  more  dear  and  venerable  to  us.  Time 
should  not  weaken  or  diminish,  but  rath 
er  confirm  and  radicate  in  us  the  remem 
brance  of  God's  goodness ;  to  render  it, 
as  it  doth  gold  and  wine,  more  precious 
and  more  strong.  We  have  usually  a 
memory  more  than  enough  tenacious  of 
injuries  and  ill  turns  done  to  us  :  let  it 
never  be  said,  to  the  disgrace  of  that  no 
ble  faculty,  that  we  can  hardly  forget  the 
discourtesies  of  man,  but  not  easily  re 
member  the  favours  of  God.  But  fur 
ther, 

3.  This  duty  implieth  a  due  esteem 
and  valuation  of  benefits  ;  that  the  nature 


and  quality,  the  measure  and  quantity! 
the  circumstances  and  consequences  ol 
them,  be  well  expended  ;  else  the  gratil 
tude  is  like  to  be  none,  or  very  defective! 
For  we  commensurate  our  thankfulness! 
not  so  much  to  the  intrinsic  excellency 
of  things,  as  to  our  peculiar  estimations 
of  them  A  cynic,  perhaps,  would  noJ 
return  more  thanks  for  a  diamond  than 
for  a  pebble  ;  nor  more  gratefully  receive 
a  talent  of  gold,  than  an  ounce  of  copJ 
per  ;  because  he  equally  values,  or  ratb> 
er  alike  contemns  both. 

Wherefore  we  find  our  (never-to-be- 
forgotten)  example,  the  devout  thanks- 
giver,  David,  continually  declaring  the 
great  price  he  set  upon  the  divine  fa 
vours  ;  admiring  and  displaying  their 
transcendent  perfections,  their  wonderful 
greatness,  their  boundless  extension,  their 
excessive  multitude,  their  endless  dura 
tion,  their  advantageous  circumstances 
(the  excellent  needfulness,  convenience, 
and  seasonableness  of  them  ;  together 
with  the  admirable  freeness,  wisdom,  and 
power  of  the  Benefactor,  shining  forth  in 
and  by  them.)  /  will  praise  thee,  0 
Lord  (saith  he)  among  the  people,  I  will 
sing  unto  thee  among  the  nations  :  for 
thy  mercy  is  great  unto  the  heavens,  and 
thy  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds. 
And,  Remember  the  marvellous  works 
that,  he  hath  done,  his  wonders,  and  the 
judgments  of  his  mouth.  He  is  the  Lord 
our  God,  his  judgments  are  in  all  the 
earth.  And  again,  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord, 
is  in  the  heavens,  thy  faithfulness  reach 
eth  unto  the  clouds.  Thy  righteousness 
is  like  the  great  mountains,;  thy  judg 
ments  are  a  great  deep  :  O  Lord,  thou 
preservest  man  and  beast.  How  excellent 
is  thy  loving-kindness,  0  God !  And, 
How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me, 
O  Lord !  O  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them  I  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are 
more  in  number  than  the  sand.  And 
again,  his  work  is  honourable  and  glori 
ous,  his  righteousness  endurethfor  ever  : 
and,  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  ten 
der  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  :  and, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth 
us  with  his  benefits.*. 

In  such  manner  ought  we  diligently  to 
survey  and  judiciously  to  estimate  the  ef 
fects  of  divine  beneficence,  examining 


J  Psal.  cviii.  3,  4  ;    cv.  5,  7  ;    xxxvi.  5,  6,  7  ; 
h  Psal.  Ixxi.  f>.  *  Dent.  vi.  12;  viii.  11.    cxxxix.  17,  18;  cxi.  3;  cxlv.  9:  Ixviii.  19. 
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jvery  part,  and  descanting  upon  every 
pircumstance  thereof:  like  those  that 
pontemplate  some  rare  beauty,  or  some 
pxcellent  picture  ;  some  commending  the 
jixact  proportions,  some  the  graceful  fea- 
i.ures,  some  the  lively  colours  discernible 
..herein.  There  is  not  the  least  of  the 
[iivine  favours,  which,  if  we  consider  the 
pondescensive  tenderness,  the  clear  in- 
,:ention,  the  undeserved  frankness,  the 
.cheerful  debonairity  expressed  therein, 
,  lath  not  dimensions  larger  than  our  com 
prehension,  colours  too  fair,  and  linea- 
;,Hients  too  comely  for  our  weak  sight 
thoroughly  to  discern  ;  requiring  there 
fore  our  highest  esteem  arid  our  utmost 
thanks. 

'Tis  perhaps  somewhat  dangerous  to 
[(affix  a  determinate  value  upon  any  of 
.God's  benefits  (for  to  value  them  seems 
Ito  undervalue  them,  they  being  really 
Inestimable  :)  what,  then,  is  it  to  extenu 
ate,  to  vilify,  to  despise  the  greatest  ? 
We  should  esteem  them,  as  we  measure 
•the  heavens  with  our  eye,  as  we  compute 
the  sands  upon  the  shore,  as  we  would 
prize  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold,  and 
treasures  of  pearl ;  that  is,  by  confessing 
heartily  their  worth  surpasses  the  strength 
of  our  imagination  to  conceive,  and  of 
our  speech  to  utter  ;  that  they  are  im- 
.mense,  innumerable,  unconceivable,  and 
unexpressible.  But  still, 

4.  Giving  thanks  imports,  that  benefits 
be  received  with  a  willing  mind,  a  hear 
ty  sense,  a  vehement  affection.  The 
forementioned  particulars  are  indeed  nec 
essary  properties,  inseparable  concomi 
tants,  or  pre-requisite  conditions  to  ;  but 
a  cheerful  and  cordial  acceptance  of  ben 
efits  is  the  form,  as  it  were,  and  soul,  the 
life  and  spirit,  the  principal  and  most  es 
sential  ingredient,  of  this  duty. 

It  was  not  altogether  unreasonable, 
though  it  went  for  a  paradox,  that  dictate 
of  the  Stoics,  that  animus  sufficit  animo, 
and  that  qui  libenter  accepit,  beneficium 
reddidit :  that  he  who  with  a  willing 
and  well-affected  mind  receives  a  courte 
sy,  hath  fully  discharged  the  duty  of 
gratitude  ;  that  other  endeavours  of  re 
turn  and  compensation  are  rather  hand 
some  accessions  to  it,  than  indispensably 
requisite  to  the  completion  thereof.  For, 
as  in  the  collation  it  is  not  the  gold  or  the 
silver,  the  food  or  the  apparel,  in  which 
the  benefit  consists,  but  the  will  and  be- 

VOL.  T.  10 


nevolent  intention  of  him  that  bestows 
them  ;  so  reciprocally  it  is  the  good  ac 
ceptance,  the  sensibleness  of,  and  acqui- 
escense  in  the  benefactor's  goodness,  that 
constitutes  the  gratitude  ;  which  who  af 
fords,  though  he  be  never  capable  of  yield 
ing  other  satisfaction,  voluntate  voluntati 
satisfecit ;  and,  regum  aquavit  opes  animo 
It  is  ingenuity  that  constitutes 


(respectively)  both  a  bountiful  giver,  and 
a  thankful  receiver.  A  truly  noble  ben 
efactor  purely  aimeth  at  not  any  material 
reward,  or  advantage  to  himself  (it  were 
trading  this,  not  beneficence  ;)  but  the 
good  profit  and  content  of  him  to  whom 
he  dispenseth  his  favour  :  of  which  being 
assured,  he  rests  satisfied,  and  accounts 
himself  royally  recompensed.* 

Such  a  benefactor  is  Almighty  God,  and 
such  a  tribute  he  requires  of  us  ;  a  ready 
embracement  of,  and  a  joyful  compla 
cency  in  his  kindness  ;  even  such  as  he 
expressed,  who  said,  Because  thy  loving- 
kindness  is  better  than  life,  my  lips  shall 
praise  thee  :  and,  My  soul  shall  bejilled 
as  with  marrow  and  fatness,  and  my 
mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips: 
and,  I  will  praise  thee  with  my  whole 
heart :  I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thee  : 
and,  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  praise  his  holy  name.* 

No  holocaust  is  so  acceptable  to  God 
as  a  heart  enflamed  with  the  sense  of  his 
goodness.  He  loves  not  only 
86it]v  (a  merry  giver,)  but  ti.uqbv 
(a  cheerful  receiver)  also.1  He  would 
have  us,  as  to  desire  his  favour  with  a 
greedy  appetite,  so  to  taste,  it  with  a  sa 
voury  relish.  He  designs  not  only  iojill 
our  mouths  wiihfood,  but  our  hearts  also 
with  gladness."1 

AVe  must  not  seem  to  grudge  or  re 
pine,  to  murmur  or  disdain,  that  we  are 
necessitated  to  be  beholden  to  him  ;  lest  it 
happen  to  us  as  it  did  to  them  of  whom  it 

*  Quoties  quod  proposuit  quis  consequitur, 
capit  operis  sui  fructum.  Qui  beneficium  dat, 
quid  proponit  sibi  ?  prodesse  ei  cui  dat,  et  sibi 
voluptati  esse  :  non  sibi  invicem  reddivoluit; 
aut  non  fuit  beneficium,  sed  negotiatio.  Ben- 
eiicii  proprium  est,  nihil  de  reditu  cogitare. — 
Senec. 

Nee  est  dubium  quin  is  qui  liberalis  benig- 
nusque  dicitur,  officium  non  fructum,  sequatur. 
— Cic.  de  LR%.  i. 

k  Psal.  Ixiii.  3  ;  civ.  33  ;  Ixxi.  22  ;  Ixiii.  5  ; 
be.  1,  2;  ciii.  1.  1  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 
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is  said,  While  the  meat  was  yet  in  their 
mouths,  the  wrath  of  God  came  upon 
them,  and  slew  the  fattest  of  them.n  Yea, 
'tis  our  duty  not  to  be  contented  only, 
but  to  be  delighted,  to  be  transported,  to 
be  ravished  with  the  emanations  of  his 
love  :  to  entertain  them  with  such  a  dis 
position  of  mind  as  the  dry  and  parched 
ground  imbibes  the  soft  dew  and  gentle 
showers ;  as  the  chill  and  darksome  air 
admits  the  benign  influences  of  heavenly 
light ;  as  the  thirsty  soul  takes  in  the 
sweet  and  cooling  stream.  He  that  with 
a  sullen  look,  a  dead  heart,  a  faint  sense, 
a  cold  hand,  embraces  the  gift  of  heav 
en,  is  really  unthankful,  though  with  del 
uges  of  wine  and  oil  he  makes  the  altars 
to  overflow,  and  clouds  the  sky  with  the 
steam  of  his  sacrifices.  But  yet  further, 

5.  This  duty  requires  due  acknowl 
edgment  of  our  obligation,  significations 
of  our  notice,  declarations  of  our  esteem 
and  good  acceptance  of  favours  conferred. 
It  is  the  worst  and  most  detestable  of  in 
gratitudes,  that  which  proceeds  from 
pride  and  scorn  :  and  such  is  he  guilty  of, 
who  is  either  unwilling  or  ashamed  to 
confess  himself  obliged ;  who  purposely 
dissembles  a  benefit,  or  disavows  the 
benefactor ;  who  refuses  to  render  those 
most  manifestly  due,  and  most  easily* 
discharged,  those  neither  toilsome  nor 
expensive  oblations  of  praise  and  ac 
knowledgment.  This  part  of  our  duty 
requires,  that  we  offer  to  God,  not  costly 
hecatombs,  but  the  calves  only  of  our 
lips"  (as  the  Prophet  Hosea  speaks,)  not 
the  fruit  of  our  lands,  but  y.u^nbv  yeilioiv 
only  (as  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
styles  it,)  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  confessing 
to  his  name;1'  that  we  employ  some  few 
blasts  of  the  breath  he  gave  us  on  the 
celebration  of  his  goodness,  and  advance 
ment  of  his  repute.  /  will  praise  the 
name  of  God  with  a  song,  and  will  mag 
nify  him  with  thanksgiving.  This  shall 
please  the  Lord  better  than  an  ox  or  a 
bullock  that  hath  horns  or  hoofs,'1  saith 
David. 

And  surely  it  is  the  least  homage  we 
in  gratitude  owe,  and  can  pay  to  Al- 

*  Ovtii  -yap  @apv  TI  aal  iwa%6es  iirifyrfi  trap  fy/wv, 
dXX'  3)  TO  b^o\oyeLV  pdvov  ray  rooauraj  eiitpycaia;,  xai 
ras  inrlp  TOVTWV  airajci^apioriaj  dvatpipuv. — Chl'VS. 

torn.  i.  page  54. 

"  Plal.  Ixxviii.  30,  31. 

0  Hos.  xiv.  2.       P  Heb.  xiii.  15,  opo^oyovvruv. 

1  Psal.  Ixix,  30,  31. 


mighty  God,  to  avow  our  dependence 
upon  and  obligation  to  him  for  the  good 
things  we  enjoy,  to  acknowledge  that  his 
favours  do  deserve  thanks,  to  publish  to 
the  world  our  experience  of  his  good 
ness,  to  proclaim  solemnly  with  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  his  most  deserved  praise ; 
resembling  him  who  abounds  in  such  ex 
pressions  as  these  :  I  will  sing  of  the 
mercies  of  the  Lord  for  ever ;  with  my 
mouth  will  I  make  knoivn  his  faithful 
ness  to  all  generations.  I  will  publish 
ivith  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell 
of  all  his  tvondrous  works.  I  will  speak 
of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy  majesty, 
and  of  thy  wondrous  works.  I  have 
not  hid  thy  righteousness  in  my  heart, 
I  have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and  thy 
salvation ;  1  have  not  concealed  thy 
loving-kindness  and  thy  truth  from  the 
great  congregation.1 

Thus  if  a  grateful  affection  live  in  our 
hearts,  it  will  respire  through  our  mouths, 
and  discover  itself  in  the  motion  of  our 
lips.  There  will  be  a  conspiracy  and 
faithful  correspondence  between  our 
mind  and  our  tongue  :  if  the  one  be  sen 
sible,  the  other  will  not  be  silent ;  as,  if 
the  spring  works,  the  wheels  will  turn 
about,  and  the  bell  not  fail  to  speak. 
Neither  shall  we  content  ourselves  in 
lonesome  tunes,  and  private  soliloquies, 
to  whisper  out  the  divine  praises  ;  but 
shall  loudly  excite  and  provoke  others  to 
a  melodious  consonance  with  us.  We 
shall,  with  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel, 
cite  and  invoke  heaven  and  earth  ;  the 
celestial  choir  of  angels  ;  the  several  es 
tates  and  generations  of  men,  the  num 
berless  company  of  all  the  creatures,  to 
assist  and  join  in  concert  with  us,  in  cele 
brating  the  worthy  deeds,  and  magnify 
ing  the  glorious  name  of  our  most  mighty 
Creator,  of  our  most  bountiful  Benefac 
tor. 

Gratitude  is  of  a  fruitful  and  diffusive 
nature,  of  a  free  and  communicative  dis 
position,  of  an  open  and  sociable  temper: 
it  will  be  imparting,  discovering,  and 
propagating  itself:  it  affects  light,  com 
pany,  and  liberty ;  it  cannot  endure  to 
be  smothered  in  privacy  and  obscurity. 
Its  best  instrument  therefore  is  speech, 


r  Psal.  Ixxxix.  1;  xxvi.  7;  cxlv.  5;  xl.  10. 
Vide  Psal.  Ixvi.  5,  O  come  hither,  and  behold 
tire  works  of  God,  &c. 
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that  most  natural,  proper,  and  easy  mean 
of  conversation,  of  signifying  our  con 
ceptions,  of  conveying,  and  as  it  were 
transfunding  our  thoughts  and  passions 
into  each  other.*  This,  therefore,  glory 
of  ours*  and  best  organ  that  we  have 
(as  the  Psalmist  seems  to  call  it,)  our 
tongue,  we  should  in  all  reason  devote  to 
the  honour,  and  consecrate  to  the  praise 
'of  him  who  made  it,  and  who  conserves 
it  still  in  tune. 

And,  the  farther  to  provoke  us,  we 
•may  consider  that  it  hath  been  the  man- 
iner  prompted  by  nature,  and  authorized 
by  general  practice,  for  men  of  all  na 
tions,  and  all  times,  and  all  ways,  by 
composed  hymns  and  panegyrical  elo- 
"gies,  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
•'gifts  of  nature,  and  for  the  benefits  in 
dulged  by  providence  ;  in  their  public 
sacrifices  and  solemn  festivities  extolling 
the  excellent  qualities  of  their  imaginary 
deities,  and  reciting  the  famous  achieve 
ments  of  their  heroes  and  supposed  bene 
factors  :  to  whose  favourable  help  and 
blessing,  in  their  conceit,  they  owed  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  comforts  of  life, 
the  defence  and  patronage  of  their  coun 
tries  :  being  indeed  mistaken  in  the  ob 
ject,  but  not  transgressing  in  the  sub 
stance  of  the  duty  ;  paying  a  due  debt, 
though  to  false  creditors.  And  I  wish 
we  were  as  ready  to  imitate  them  in  the 
one,  as  we  are,  perhaps,  prone  to  blame 
them  for  the  other.  For,  certainly,  ac 
knowledgments  of  the  divine  goodness, 
and  solemn  testifications  of  our  thankful 
sense  thereof  (whatever  the  abused  world 
may  now  imagine,)  was  always,  is  now, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  principal  and  most 
noble  part  of  all  religion  immediately 
addressed  to  God.  But  moreover, 

6.  This  duty  requires  endeavours  of 
real  compensation,  and  a  satisfactory  re 
quital  of  benefits,  according  to  the  ability 
and  opportunity  of  the  receiver  :*  that 
we  do  not  only  verbally  dicere,  and  ag- 
noscere  ;  but  really  agree,  and  refer  re 
gratias  :  that  to  him,  who  hath  by  his 
beneficence  obliged  us,  we  minister  re- 


tyv%ri   yap,    al/iai,  i/")^;i?    *ai  vvevfta   irvcvpart 
<Tvvavr6/jLCva  Kara.  TIIV  rov  \6yov  mropav,  &C.  —  Clem. 

Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  270. 

•  Psal.  Ivii.  8. 

1  i  Sam.  xii.  24.  Only  fear  the  Lord,  and 
serve  him  in  truth,  with  all  your  heart  ;  for 
consider  how  great  things  he  hath  done  for  you. 


ciprocal  assistance,  comfort,  and  relief, 
if  he  need  them,  and  be  capable  to  re 
ceive  them ;  however,  by  evident  testi 
monies  to  discover  our  ready  disposition 
to  make  such  real  returns  ;  and  withal, 
to  suit  our  actions  to  his  good  liking,  and 
in  our  carriage  to  comply  with  his  reas 
onable  desires.  For,  as  the  earth  which 
drinketh  the  rain  often  coming  upon  it,* 
and  having  been  by  great  labour  tilled, 
and  manured  with  expense,  yieldeth,  yet 
no  meet  herbage,  or  fruit  agreeable  to 
the  expectation  of  him  that  dresseth  it,* 
but  is  either  wholly  barren,  or  produceth 
only  thorns  and  briers,  is  (as  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  tells  us,)  to  be  reprobat 
ed,  and  nigh  unto  cursing;  that  is,  de 
serves  no  farther  care  or  culture  to  be 
employed  on  it,  and  is  to  be  reputed  des 
perately  worthless:  so  is  he  (that  we 
may  apply  an  apodosis  to  the  Apostle's 
comparison,)  who,  daily  partaking  the 
influences  of  divine  providence  and  boun 
ty,  affords  no  answerable  return,  to  be 
accounted  execrably  unthankful,  and  un 
worthy  of  any  further  favour  to  be 
showed  toward  him. 

'Tis  true,  our  righteousness  (or  benefi- 
cence,  so  the  word  there  signifies)  doth 
not  extend  unto  God;w  his  benefits  ex 
ceed  all  possibility  of  any  proportionable 
requital :  he  doth  not  need,  nor  can  ever 
immediately  receive  any  advantage  from 
us  :  we  cannot  enrich  him  with  our  gifts, 
who  by  unquestionable  right,  and  in  un 
alterable  possession,  is  Lord  and  Master 
of  all  things  that  do  actually  or  can  pos 
sibly  exist ;  nor  advance  him  by  our 
weak  commendations,  who  already  en- 
joyeth  the  supreme  pitch  of  glory ;  nor 
any  way  contribute  to  his  in  itself  com 
plete  and  indefectible  beatitude.  Yet  we 
may  by  apposite  significations  declare 
our  willingness  to  serve  and  exalt  him  : 
we  may  by  our  obsequious  demeanour 
highly  please  and  content  him :  we  may, 
by  our  charity  and  benignity  to  those 
whose  good  he  tenders,  yield  (though  not 
an  adequate,  yet)  an  acceptable  return  to 
his  benefits.  What  shall  I  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?x  saith  David, 
in  way  of  counsel  and  deliberation :  and 
thereupon  resolves,  /  will  take  the  cup 


Heb.  vi.  7,  8. 
Psal.  cxvi.  12. 
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of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord :  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the 
Lord*  Seasonable  benedictions,  offi 
cious  addresses  and  faithful  performance 
of  vows,  he  intimates  to  bear  some  shad 
ow  at  least,  some  resemblance  of  com 
pensation.  And  so  did  his  wise  son  like 
wise,  when  he  thus  advised,  Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first-fruits  of  thy  increase,.'1 

Almighty  God,  though  he  really  doth, 
and  cannot  otherwise  do,  yet  will  not 
seem  to  bestow  his  favours  altogether 
gratis,  but  to  expect  some  competent  re 
turn,  some  small  use  and  income  from 
them.  He  will  assert  his  rightful  title, 
and  be  acknowledged  the  chief  proprie 
tary,  by  signal  expressions  of  our  fealty, 
and  the  payment  of  some  though  incon 
siderable  quit-rent,  for  our  possessions  de 
rived  from  him :  he  will  rather  himself 
be  seemingly  indigent,  than  permit  us  to 
be  really  ingrateful.  For  knowing  well 
that  our  performance,  of  duty,  and  res 
pect  toward  him  greatly  conduceth  to 
our  comfort  and  happiness,*  he  requireth 
of  us  such  demonstrations  of  them,  as 
we  conveniently  are  able  to  exhibit :  he 
appoints  services  expressive  of  thankful 
ness,  exacts  tributes  and  customs,  de 
mands  loans  and  benevolences,  encoura 
ges  and  accepts  free  will  offerings  from 
us.  Thou  shall  not  appear  empty  before 
the  Lord,11  was  a  statute  to  the  Jews, 
qualified  and  moderated  by  certain  meas 
ures  :  the  first-fruits  of  their  lands,  the 
first-born  of  their  cattle  and  of  them 
selves,  the  tenths  of  their  annual  in 
crease,  and  a  certain  allotment  from  the 
spoils  acquired  in  wars,  did  God  chal 
lenge  to  himself,  as  fitting  recompenses 
due  for  his  bounty  and  care  over  them. 
Neither  did  the  Gentiles  conceive  them 
selves  exempted  from  the  like  obligation. 
For  the  Att^tdlvtm  the  top  or  chief  of 
their  corn  heaps,  they  were  wont  to  con 
secrate  unto  him  who  had  blessed  their 
fields  with  increase  ;  and  the  cixocUf  iu, 
the  first  and  best  of  the  prey,  they  dedi 
cated  to  the  adornment  of  his  temple  by 
whose  favourable  disposal  they  had  ob 
tained  the  victory.  Neither  would  they 

*  'Ano'/paroj  yap  aiiTOv  f]  oiiaia  ical  dvcvSciif  ovva, 
oiiScvSs  iripov  TrpoaSciraf  ot  <5t  aiVowi/rtf  avrov,  avrot 
Xa^7rp<5r£p:n  yivovrai. — S.  Chrys.  in  Psal.  cxliv.  p. 
880,  Savil.  y  Psal.  cxvi.  13,  14. 

1  Prov.  iii.  9.  *  Exod.  xxiii.  15. 


sooner  begin  their  meal,  and  partake  of 
their  necessary  refreshment,  than,  by 
pouring  forth  their  gratulatory  libation, 
they  had  performed  some  homage  to 
heaven  for  it : 

Ol'Sl  Tlf  £T\n 

TIpi)'  Triceiv,  Trpiv  Xtu^/ai  virepjicvii  Kpovi'wi/t,1" 

was  the  custom,  it  seems,  in  Homer's 
time.  I  shall  not  insist  upon  their  uvud^- 
(MMT«,  their  anniversary  or  their  casual 
sacrifices;  but  only  observe  (what,  if 
seasonable,  might  by  many  sufficient 
testimonies  be  evinced,)  that  those  men 
(at  least  the  most  intelligent  of  them) 
were  not  so  senseless  as  to  imagine,  that 
the  gods,  to  whom  they  performed  those 
services,  and  devoted  those  oblations,  did 
any  wise  need,  or  were  truly  benefited 
by  them  ;  but  that  they  esteemed  it  a 
comely  thing,  by  the  most  significant 
means  they  could  invent,  to  declare  their 
greateful  sense  of  the  divine  goodness 
and  indulgence  toward  them.* 

And  though  we  are,  perhaps,  disoblig 
ed  now  from  the  circumstantial  manner, 
yet  are  we  nowise  freed  from  (but  rath 
er  more  strongly  engaged  to)  the  substan 
tial  performance  of  this  sort  of  gratitude, 
We  are  to  offer  still,  not  dead  bulls  and 
goats,  but  (as  St.  Paul  saith)  our  own 
bodies,  living  sacrifices,  holy  and  accept 
able  to  Gods  We  are  excused  from  ma 
terial,  but  are  yet  bound  to  yield  nvev- 
fnnny.ag  dvalug,  spiritual  sacrifices  unto 
God,d  as  St.  Peter  tells  us.  We  must 
burn  incense  still,  that  of  fervent  devo 
tion ;  and  send  up  continually  to  heaven 
Qvalav  TTjg  utfeafoig,  that  thank-offering 
of  praise^  which  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  mentions.  We  must  conse 
crate  the  first-born  of  our  souls  (pure 
and  holy  thoughts,)  and  the  first-fruits  of 
our  strength  (our  most  active  endeavours,) 
to  God's  service.  We  must  slay  our  im 
pure  desires,  mortify  our  corrupt  affec 
tions,  and  abandon  our  selfish  respects  for 
his  sake.  We  must  give  him  our  hearts, 
and  present  our  wills  entirely  to  his  dis 
posal. f  We  must  vow  to  him,  and  pay 

*  Vide  Platonis  Alcib.  ii. — Ov  yap,  o?pai,  TOIOV- 
r6v  iari  TO  TUV  Oewv,  ware  VTTO  SoJptiiv  irapaiy eaOai,  oiov 

KflKUV  TOKIGTI1V,    &C. 

f   M('a   dfioiSii  KVpt(i>Ta.T7j   ~apa   dvOpwirwv,    raCra 

SpSv  atrcp  dpeaTa  rai  0£(3. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
p.  511. 

b  Horn.  II.  H.  ad  dnem. 

c  Rom.  xii.  1.  J  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 

e  Heb.  xiii.  15. 
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the  daily  oblation  of  sincere  obedience. 
We  must  officiously  attend  his  pleasure, 
and  labour  to  content  him  by  an  innocent 
and  unblemished  conversation.  With 
these  things  Almighty  God  is  effectually 
gratified  ;  he  approves  of  and  accepts 
these,  as  real  testimonies  of  our  thank 
fulness,  and  competent  returns  of  his 
benefits. 

Especially  our  charity  and  beneficence, 
our  exhibiting  love  and  respect  to  good 
men  (his  faithful  servants  and  near  rela 
tions,)  our  affording  help  and  succour  to 
persons  in  need  and  distress,  he  accounts 
a  suitable  retaliation  of  his  kindness,  ac 
knowledges  to  be  an  obligation  laid  upon 
himself,  and  hath  by  settled  rules  and  in 
dispensable   promises  obliged  himself  to 
requite   them.     For,  He   that  hath  pity 
on  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  ;  and 
that  which  he  hath  given,  he  will  pay  him 
again  :  and,  God  is  not  unrighteous,  to 
forget   your   work   and  labour  of  love, 
which  ye  have  showed  toward  his  name,  in 
that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints,  and 
do  minister  :   and,  To  do  good  and  to  com 
municate,  forget  not  ;for  with  such  sacri 
fices  God  is  well  pleased  :f  and,  I  desire 
fruit, saiih  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  that 
may  abound  to  your  account.     But  I  hare 
all,  and  abound  ;  lam  full,  having  receiv 
ed  of  Epaphroditus  the  things  ichich  were 
sent  from  you,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell, 
a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well  pleasing   to 
God.     And,  Inasmuch   as  ye  have  done 
it  to  (that  is,  fed  and  clothed,  and  com 
forted)  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me,*  saith  our  Saviour 
manifestly  declaring,  that   the   good  we 
do,  and  the  respect  we   show  unto  good 
and  needy  men,  God  reckons  it  done  un 
to  himself. 

And  this  point  I  shall  conclude  with  the 
sayings  of  the  wise  Hebrew  philosopher 
Ben-Sirach : — He  that  keepeth  the  law, 
bringcth  offerings  enough  ;  He  that  tak- 
eth  heed  to  the  commandment,  ojfereth  a 
peace-offering.  He  that  requiteth  a  good 
turn,  ojfereth  fne  four  :  aud  he  that  gir- 
eth  alms,  sacrifceth  praise.  To  flr/xirt 
from  wickedness  is  a  thing  pleasing  to 
the  Lord :  and  to  forsake  unrighteous 
ness,  is  a  propitiation  :h  To  these  I  shall 
only  add  this  one  particular  : 

f  Prov.  xix.  17  ;  Heb.  vi.  10  ;  xiii.   16. 
*  Phil.  iv.  17,  18;  Matt.  Xiv.  10. 
h  Ecclus.  xxxv.  1,  2,  3. 


7.  That  true  gratitude  for  benefits  is 
always  attended  with  the  esteem,  venera- 
ion,  and  love  of  the  benefactor.  Benefi 
cence  is  a  royal  and  godlike  thing,  an 
argument  of  eminent  goodness  and  power 
conspiring  ;  and  necessarily,  therefore, 
as  in  them  that  perceive  and  duly  con 
sider  it,  it  begets  respect  and  reverence  ; 
so  peculiarly  in  those  that  feel  its  benign 
influence,  it  produces  love  and  affection  : 
.ike  the  heavenly  light,  which  to  all  that 
behold  it  appears  glorious  ;  but  more 
powerfully  warms  those  who  are  direct 
ly  subject  to  its  rays,  and  is  by  them 
more  vigorously  reflected. 

And  as  to  those  that  are  immediately 
concerned  therein,  it  imports  more  par 
ticular  regard  and  good-will  ;  so,  if  they 
be  duly  sensible  thereof,  it  engages  them 
in  mutual  correspondence  to  an  extraor 
dinary  esteem  and  benevolence  :  such  as 
David  upon  this  account  professes  to  have 
been  in  himself  toward  God,  and  frequent 
ly  excites  others  to.  I  will  love  thee,  O 
Lord  my  strength.  I  will  call  upon  the 
Lord,  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised.  The 
Lord  liveth  and  blessed  be  my  rock  ;  and 
let  the  God  of  my  salvation  be  exalted.  I 
love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  my 
voice  and  my  supplications.'  And  (in  the 
Gospel,)  Because  her  sins,  being  many, 
were  forgiven,  therefore  she  loved  much.* 
So  true  it  is,  that  sense  of  favour  indulg 
ed  is  naturally  productive  of  love.* 

Thus  have  I  plainly  and  simply  present 
ed  you  with  what  my  meditations  suggest 
ed  concerning  the  nature  and  substance 
of  this  duty,  with  the  several  branches 
sprouting  from  the  main  stock  thereof: 
I  proceed  now  to  that  which  will  exceed 
ingly  enlarge  the  worth,  and  engage  to 
the  performance  thereof. 

II.  The  object  and  term  to  which  it  is 
to  be  directed  :  we  are  to  give  thanks  to 
God.  To  God,  I  say  ;  that  is,  to  him, 
unto  whom  we  are  obliged,  not  for  some 
small  and  inconsiderable  trifles,  but  for 
the  most  weighty  and  valuable  benefits  ; 
from  whom  we  receive,  not  few  or  some, 
but  all  good  things  ;  whatever  is  neces 
sary  for  our  sustenance,  convenient  for 
our  use,  pleasant  for  our  enjoyment  ;  not 
only  those  that  come  immediately  from 
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his  hand,  but  what  we  obtain  from  others, 
who  from  him  receive  both  the  will  and 
the  power,  the  means  and  the  opportuni 
ties,  of  doing  us  good  ;  to  whom  we  owe, 
not  only  what  we  ever  did  or  do  at  pres 
ent  possess,  or  can  hereafter  hope  for  of 
good  ;  but  that  we  were,  are,  or  shall 
ever  be  in  capacity  to  receive  any ;  to 
the  author,  upholder,  and  preserver  of 
our  being ;  without  whose  goodness  we 
had  never  been,  and  without  whose  care 
we  cannot  subsist  one  moment. 

To  him  who  is  the  Lord  and  true  own 
er  of  all  things  we  partake  of;  whose 
air  we  breathe,  whose  ground  we  tread 
on,  whose  food  sustains  us  ;  whose  wholly 
we  are  ourselves,  both  the  bodies  we 
carry  about  us  (which  is  the  work  of  his 
hands,}  and  the  soul  we  think  with, 
which  was  breathed  from  his  mouth. 

To  him  who  hath  created  a  whole 
world  to  serve  us,  a  spacious,  a  beauti 
ful,  a  stately  world  for  us  to  inhabit  and 
to  disport  in ;  who  hath  subjected  so  fair 
a  territory  to  our  dominion,  and  consign 
ed  to  our  use  so  numerous  a  progeny  of 
goodly  creatures,  to  be  managed,  to  be 
governed,  to  be  enjoyed  by  us. 

So  that  wherever  we  direct  our  eyes, 
whether  we  reflect  them  inward  upon 
ourselves,  we  behold  his  goodness  to  oc 
cupy  and  penetrate  the  very  root  and 
centre  of  our  beings  ;  or  extend  them 
abroad  toward  the  things  about  us,  we 
may  perceive  ourselves  inclosed  wholly, 
and  surrounded  with  his  benefits.  At 
home  we  find  a  comely  body  framed  by 
his  curious  artifice,  various  organs  fitly 
proportioned,  situated,  and  tempered  for 
strength,  ornament,  and  motion,  actuated 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  invigorated  with 
lively  spirits,  disposed  to  health,  and 
qualified  for  a  long  endurance  ;  subser 
vient  to  a  soul  endued  with  divers  senses, 
faculties,  and  powers,  apt  to  inquire  after, 
pursue,  and  perceive  various  delights 
and  contents.  To  the  satisfaction  of 
which  all  extrinsical  things  do  minister 
matter  and  help ;  by  his  kind  disposal, 
who  furnishes  our  palates  with  variety 
of  delicious  fare,  entertains  our  eyes  with 
pleasant  spectacles,  ravishes  our  ears 
with  harmonious  sounds,  perfumes  our 
nostrils  with  fragrant  odours,  cheers  our 
spirits  with  comfortable  gales,  fills  our 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness,  supplies 


our  manifold  needs,  and  protects  us  from 
innumerable  dangers. 

To  him  who  hath  inspired  us  with  im 
mortal  minds,  and  impressed  upon  them 
perspicuous  characters  of  his  own  divine 
essence  ;  hath  made  us,  not  in  some  su 
perficial  lineaments,  but  in  our  most  inti 
mate  constitution,  to  resemble  himself, 
and  to  partake  of  his  most  excellent  per 
fections  ;  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
truth,  a  vehement  complacency  in  good, 
a  forward  capacity  of  being  completely 
happy  (according  to  our  degree  and  with 
in  our  sphere.)  To  which  blessed  end 
by  all  suitable  means  (of  external  minis 
try  and  interior  assistance)  he  faithfully 
conducts  us ;  revealing  to  us  the  way, 
urging  us  in  our  process,  reclaiming  us 
when  we  deviate ;  engaging  us  by  his 
commands,  soliciting  us  by  gentle  advices, 
encouraging  us  by  gracious  promises  ;  in 
structing  us  by  his  holy  word,  and  ad 
monishing  us  by  his  loving  spirit. 

To  him  who  vouchsafes  to  grant  us  a 
free  access  unto,  a  constant  intercourse 
and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  him 
self;  to  esteem  and  style  us  his  friends 
and  children  ;  to  invite  us  frequently,  and 
entertain  us  kindly  with  those  most  pleas 
ant  delicacies  of  spiritual  repast ;  yea,  to 
visit  us  often  at  our  home,  and  (if  we 
admit)  to  abide  and  dwell  with  us  ;  in 
dulging  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  pres 
ence,  wherein  the  life  of  all  joy  and  com 
fort  consists,  and  to  behold  the  light  of 
his  all-cheering  countenance. 

Is  there  anything  more  ?  Yes :  To 
him  who,  to  redeem  us  from  misery,  and 
to  advance  our  estate,  hath  infinitely  de 
based  himself,  and  eclipsed  the  bright 
ness  of  his  glorious  majesty  ;  not  disdain 
ing  to  assume  us  into  a  near  affinity,  yea, 
into  a  perfect  union  with  himself;  to  in 
habit  our  frail  and  mortal  nature,  to  un 
dergo  the  laws  and  conditions  of  humani 
ty,  to  appear  in  our  shape,  and  converse, 
as  it  were,  upon  equal  terms  with  us,  and 
at  last  to  taste  the  bitter  cup  of  a  most 
painful  and  disgraceful  death  for  us. 

Yea,  to  him  who  not  only  descended 
from  his  imperial  throne,  became  a  sub 
ject,  and  (which  is  more)  a  servant  for 
our  sake ;  but  designed  thereby  to  exalt 
us  to  a  participation  of  his  royal  dignity, 
his  divine  nature,  his  eternal  glory  and 
bliss ;  submitting  crowns  and  sceptres 
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to  our  choice  ;  crowns  that  cannot  fade, 
and  sceptres  that  can  never  be  extorted 
from  us. 

Farther  yet,  To  him,  the  excellent  qua 
lity,  the  noble  end,  the  most  obliging 
manner  of  whose  beneficence  doth  sur 
pass  the  matter  thereof,  and  hugely  aug 
ment  the  benefits  ;  who,  not  compelled 
by  any  necessity,  not  obliged  by  any  law 
(or  previous  compact,)  not  induced  by 
any  extrinsic  arguments,  not  inclined  by 
our  merits,  not  wearied  with  our  impor 
tunities,  not  instigated  by  troublesome 
passions  of  pity,  shame,  or  fear  (as  we 
are  wont  to  be ;)  not  flattered  with  prom 
ises  of  recompense,  nor  bribed  with  ex 
pectation  of  emolument,  thence  to  accrue 
unto  himself;  but  being  absolute  master 
of  his  own  actions,  only  both  lawgiver 
and  counsellor  to  himself,  all-sufficient, 
and  incapable  of  admitting  any  accession 
to  his  perfect  blissfulness  ;  most  willing 
ly  and  freely,  out  of  pure  bounty  and 
good  will,  is  our  Friend  and  Benefactor ; 
preventing  not  only  our  desires,  but  our 
knowledge ;  surpassing  not  our  deserts 
only,  but  our  wishes,  yea,  even  our  con 
ceits,  in  the  dispensation  of  his  inestima 
ble  and  unrequitable  benefits  ;  having  no 
other  drift  in  the  collation  of  them,  be 
side  our  real  good  and  welfare,  our  pro 
fit  and  advantage,  our  pleasure  and  con 
tent. 

To  him  who  not  lately  began,  or  sud 
denly  will  cease,  that  is  either  uncertain 
or  mutable  in  his  intentions,  but  from  ev 
erlasting  designed,  continues  daily,  and 
will  (if  we  suffer  him)  to  all  eternity  per 
severe  unmoveable  in  his  resolutions  to 
do  us  good. 

To  him  whom  no  ingratitude,  no  undu- 
tiful  carriage,  no  rebellious  disobedience 
of  ours,  could  for  one  minute  wholly  re 
move,  or  divert  from  his  steady  purpose 
of  caring  for  us  :  who  regards  us,  though 
we  do  not  attend  to  him  ;  procures  our 
welfare,  though  we  neglect  his  concern 
ments  ;  employs  his  restless  thought,  ex 
tends  his  watchful  eye,  exerts  his  power 
ful  arm,  is  always  mindful,  and  always 
busy  to  do  us  good  ;  watching  over  us 
when  we  sleep,  and  remembering  us 
when  we  forget  ourselves  :  in  whom  yet 
'tis  infinite  condescension  to  think  of  us, 
who  are  placed  so  far  beneath  his  thoughts; 
to  value  us,  who  are  but  dust  and  dirt ;  not 
to  despise  and  hate  us,  who  are  really  so 


despicable  and  unworthy.  For  though 
he  dicelleth  on  high,  saith  the  Psalmist 
truly  and  emphatically,  he  humbleth  him 
self  to  behold  the  things  that  are  done  in 
heaven  and  earth.1 

To  him  that  is  as  merciful  and  gracious, 
as  liberal  and  munificent  toward  us ;  that 
not  only  bestows  on  us  more  gifts,  but  par 
dons  us  more  debts,  forgives  us  more  sins, 
than  we  live  minutes  ;  that  with  infinite 
patience  endures,  not  only  our  manifold 
infirmities  and  imperfections,  but  our  pe 
tulant  follies,  our  obstinate  perverse- 
nesses,  our  treacherous  infidelities  ;  over 
looks  our  careless  neglects  and  our  wil 
ful  miscarriages ;  puts  up  with  the  ex 
ceedingly  many  outrageous  affronts,  in 
juries,  and  contumelies  continually 
offered  to  his  supreme  majesty  by  us  base 
worms,  whom  he  hath  always  under  his 
feet,  and  can  crush  to  nothing  at  his 
pleasure. 

To  him  yet  who,  as  St.  James  saith, 
giveth  freely,  and  upbraideth  no  man  ;m 
who  calls  us  neither  very  frequently  nor 
over  strictly  to  accounts  ;  who  exacts  of 
us  no  impossible,  no  very  difficult,  no 
greatly  burdensome  or  costly  returns : 
being  satisfied  with  the  cheerful  accep 
tance  of  his  favours,  the  hearty  acknowl 
edgments  of  his  goodness,  the  sincere 
performance  of  such  duties,  to  which 
our  own  welfare,  comfort,  and  advantage 
(rightly  apprehended)  would  otherwise 
abundantly  dispose  us. 

To  him,  lastly,  whose  benefits  to 
acknowledge  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  ; 
to  be  enabled  to  thank  whom  deserves 
our  greatest  thanks  ;  to  be  sensible  of 
whose  beneficence,  to  meditate  on  whose 
goodness  to  admire  whose  excellency,  to 
celebrate  whose  praise,  is  heaven  itself 
and  paradise,  the  life  of  angels,  the  quint 
essence  of  joy,  the  supreme  degree  of 
felicity. 

In  a  word,  To  him  whose  benefits  are 
immensely  great,  innumerably  many, 
unexpressibly  good  and  precious.  For, 
Who  can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of  the 
Lord  '?  who  can  shoir  forth  fill  his  praise  ?" 
saith  he,  who  had  employd  often  his 
most  active  thoughts  and  his  utmost  en 
deavours  thereupon,  and  was  incompara 
bly  better  able  to  do  it.  To  this  God, 
to  this  great,  to  this  only  Benefactor  of 
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ours,  we  owe  this  most  natural  and  easy, 
this  most  just  and  equal,  this  most  sweet 
and  pleasant  duty  of  giving  thanks.  To 
whom,  if  we  wilfully  refuse,  if  we  care 
lessly  neglect  to  pay  it,  I  shall  only  say 
thus  much,  that  we  are  not  only  mon 
strously  ingrateful,  and  horribly  wicked, 
but  abominably  foolish,  and  deplorably 
miserable.  I  shall  repeat  this  sentence 
once  again,  and  wish  it  may  have  its  due 
effects  upon  us :  To  this  great,  to  this 
only  Patron  and  Benefactor  of  ours,  if 
we  do  not  in  some  measure  discharge  our 
due  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  inestimable 
benefits  and  mercies,  we  are  to  be  ad 
judged  not  only  most  prodigiously  un 
thankful,  most  detestably  impious,  but 
most  wofully  stupid  also  and  senseless, 
most  desperately  wretched  and  unhappy. 
I  should  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
circumstance  of  time  determined  in  the 
word  always  ;  and  the  extension  of  the 
matter  implied  in  those  words,  For  all 
things  :  and  then  to  subjoin  some  farther 
inducements  or  arguments  persuasive  to 
the  practice  of  this  duty.  But  the  time 
(and,  I  fear,  your  patience)  failing,  I  shall 
reserve  them  to  some  other  opportunity. 
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ON  THE  DUTY  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

EPHES.  v.  20. —  Giving    thanks   always 
for  all  things  unto  God. 

HAVING  formerly  discoursed  upon  these 
words,  I  observed  in  them  four  particulars 
considerable  :  1.  The  substance  of  a 
duty,  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  to  give 
thanks ;  2.  The  term  unto  which  it  is 
directed,  to  God  ;  3.  The  circumstance 
of  time  determined  in  that  word  ahvays  ; 
4.  The  extent  of  the  matter  about  which 
the  duty  is  employed, for  all  things. 
Concerning  the  two  former  particulars, 
wherein  the  duty  consisted,  and  where 
fore  especially  related  unto  God,  I  then 
represented  what  did  occur  to  my 
meditation. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  the  third,  the 
circumstance  of  time  allotted  to  the  per 
formance  of  this  duty,  expressed  by  that 
universal  and  unlimited  term,  always. 

Which  yet  is  not  so  to  be  understood, 
as  if  thereby  we  were  obliged  in  every 


instant  (or  singular  point  of  time)  actu- 1 
ally  to  remember,  to  consider,  to  be  af 
fected  with,  and  to  acknowledge  the  di 
vine  benefits :  for  the  deliberate  opera 
tions  of  our  minds  being  sometimes  whol 
ly  interrupted  by  sleep,  otherwhile  pre 
occupied  by  the  indispensable  care  ofl 
serving  our  natural  necessities,  and  with 
attendance  upon  other  reasonable  employ 
ments,  it  were  impossible  to  comply  with 
an  obligation  to  the  performance  of  this 
duty  so  interpreted.  And  those  maxims 
of  law,  Impossibilium  nulla  est  obliga- 
tio,  and,  Qua  rerum  naturaprohibentur, 
nulla  lege  confirmala  sunt  (that  is,  No 
laiv  or  precept  can  oblige  to  impossibili 
ties,}  being  evidently  grounded  upon  nat 
ural  equity,  seem  yet  more  valid  in  rela 
tion  to  his  laws,  who  is  the  judge  of  all 
the  world,  and  in  his  dispensations  most 
transcendently  just  and  equal. 

We  may  therefore  observe,  that  the 
Hebrews  are  wont  (in  way  of  synecdoche, 
or  grammatical  hyperbole)  so  to  use  words 
of  this  kind,  that  their  universal  import 
ance  ought  to  be  restrained  by  the  quality 
or  circumstances  of  the  matter  about 
which  they  converse.  As  when  our  i 
Saviour  saith,  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
men  for  my  sake;"  all  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  every  singular  person  (since  there 
were  some  that  loved  our  Saviour,  and 
embraced  the  evangelical  doctrine,)  but 
for  many,  or  the  most.  And  when  David 
saith,  There  is  none  that  doeth  good  ;v  he 
seemeth  only  to  mean,  that  in  the  general 
corruption  of  his  times  there  were  few 
righteous  persons  to  be  found.  And  so 
for  ever  is  often  used,  not  for  a  perpetual 
and  endless,  but  for  a  long  and  lasting 
duration  ;  and  always,  not  for  a  continual 
uninterrnitted  state  of  being,  or  action, 
but  for  such  a  perseverance  as  agrees  to 
the  condition  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

'Tis  for  instance,  prescribed  in  Exodus, 
that  Aaron  should  bear  the  judgment  of 
the  children  of  Israel  (the  Urim  and 
Thummim)  upon  his  heart  before  the 
Lord  continually  ;q  that  is  (not  in  absolute 
and  rigorous  acceptation  continually,  but) 
constantly  ever  when  he  went  into  the 
holy  place  to  discharge  the  pontifical 
function,  as  the  context  declares.  And 
our  Saviour  in  the  Gospel  saith  of  him- 
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self,  '.E/'w  wfjivjoif.  £Sldu!-rt,  I  always 
taught  in  the  temple  ;'"  that  is,  very  often, 
and  ever  when  fit  occasion  was  present 
ed.  And  the  Apostles  immediately  after 
Christ's  ascension,  ^auv  dmnurroi  If  iu 
if£w,  were,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  contin 
ually  in  the  temple,  praising  and  bless 
ing  God;'  that  is, they  resorted  thither 
constantly  at  the  usual  times  or  canonical 
hours  of  prayer.  In  like  manner,  those 
injunctions  (of  nearest  affinity)  of  rejoic 
ing,  of  gii'ing  thanks  always,  and  partic 
ularly  of  praying  witliout  ceasing*  (as  I 
have  shown  more  largely  in  another  dis 
course,)  are  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  so 
qualified,  that  the  observance  of  them 
may  be  at  least  morally  possible. 

Thus  far  warrantably  we  may  limit 
the  extension,  and  mollify  the  rigour  of 
this  seemingly  boundless  term ;  but  we 
can  hardly  allow  any  farther  restriction, 
without  destroying  the  natural  significa 
tion,  or  diminishing  the  due  emphasis 
thereof.  As  far,  therefore,  as  it  is  possi 
ble  for  us,  we  must  endeavour  always 
to  perform  this  duty  of  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  :  and  consequently, 

1.  Hereby  is  required  a  frequent  per 
formance  thereof:  that  we  do  often  act 
ually  meditate  upon,  be  sensible  of,  con 
fess  and  celebrate,  the  divine  beneficence. 
For  what  is  done  but  seldom  or  never 
(as  we  commonly  say,)  cannot  be  under 
stood  asdone  always,  without  acatachresis, 
or  abuse  of  words  too  enormous.  As, 
therefore,  no  moment  of  our  life  wants 
sufficient  matter,  and  every  considerable 
portion  of  time  ministers  notable  occasion 
of  blessing  God  ;  as  he  allows  himself 
no  spacious  intervals  or  discontinuances 
of  doing  us  good  :  so  ought  we  not  to 
suffer  any  of  those  many  days  (vouchsaf 
ed  by  his  goodness)  to  flow  beside  us, 
void  of  the  signal  expressions  of  our  duti 
ful  thankfulness  to  him  ;  nor  to  admit  in 
our  course  of  life  any  long  vacations  from 
this  duty.  If  God  incessantly,  and 
through  every  minute,  demonstrates  him 
self  gracious  unto  us ;  we  in  all  reason 
are  obliged  frequently  and  daily  to  de 
clare  ourselves  grateful  unto  him. 

So  at  least  did  David  (that  most  em 
inent  example  in  this  kind,  and  therefore 
most  apposite  to  illustrate  our  doctrine, 
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and  to  enforce  the  practice  thereof;)  for, 
Every  day  (saith  he)  I  will  bless  thee  ;  I 
ivill  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever.* 
Every  day  ;  the  heavenly  bodies  did  not 
more  constantly  observe  their  course, 
than  he  his  diurnal  revolutions  of  praise  : 
every  day  in  his  calendar  was  as  it  were 
festival,  and  consecrated  to  thanksgiving. 
Neither  did  he  adjudge  it  sufficient  to  de 
vote  some  small  parcels  of  each  day  to 
this  service  ;  for,  My  tongue  (saith  he) 
shall  speak  of  thy  righteousness  and  of 
thy  praise  all  the  day  long  :  and  again, 
My  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  right 
eousness  and  thy  salvation  all  the  day, 
for  I  knoiv  not  the  numbers  thereof.'' 
The  benefits  of  God  he  apprehended  so 
great  and  numerous,  that  no  definite 
space  of  time  would  serve  to  consider 
and  commemorate  them.  He  resolves 
therefore  elsewhere  to  bestow  his  whole 
life  upon  that  employment  :  While  1  live 
I  will  praise  the  Lord  :  I  will  sing 
praises  unto  my  God  while  I  have  any 
being  :  and,  /  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all 
times  :  his  jjraise  shall  continually  be  in 
my  mouth.*  No  man  can  reasonably 
pretend  greater  impediments,  or  oftener 
avocations  from  the  practice  of  this  duty, 
than  he,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  a 
royal  estate,  and  the  care  of  governing 
a  populous  nation,  were  incumbent  :  yet 
could  not  they  thrust  out  of  his  memory, 
nor  extinguish  in  his  heart,  the  lively 
sense  of  divine  goodness  ;  which  (not 
withstanding  the  company  of  other  sec 
ular  encumbrances)  was  always  present 
to  his  mind,  and,  like  a  spirit  (excluded 
from  no  place  by  any  corporeal  resis 
tance),  did  mingle  with  and  penetrate  all 
his  thoughts,  and  affections,  and  actions. 
So  that  he  seems  to  have  approached 
very  near  to  the  complete  performance 
of  this  duty,  according  to  the  extremity 
of  a  literal  interpretation,  and  to  have 
been  always,  without  any  intermission, 
employed  in  giving  thanks  to  God.  The 
consideration,  methinks,  of  so  noble  a 
pattern,  adjoined  to  the  evident  reasona 
bleness  of  the  duty,  should  engage  us  to 
the  frequent  practice  thereof.* 


Ei 


dvi/p  pv 


artri^6ftevos  <f>pov- 

Ti<ri,  *ai  irav  ra^6dev  irtpuAirityiti'Of,  ro(ratir<i*ir  xapt- 
xdAci  T&V  Qc6v'  riva  av  cvotftev  diroXoyuiv  J)  ovyyt/<*>- 
pnv  'ipeti,  ToaavTtiv  u^oXfii'  ayovrtf  ,  <tat  ftfi  owe^us 
aiirdv  IKCTCVOVTCS,  iVc.  —  Chrys.  tom.  V.  p.  76. 
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But  if  the  consideration  of  this  excel 
lent  example  do  not,  yet  certainly  that 
may  both  provoke  us  to  emulation,  and 
confound  us  with  shame,  of  Epictetus,  a 
heathen  man,  whose  words  to  this  pur 
pose  seem  very  remarkable  :  El  fag  vovv 
styo/uev  (saith  he  in  Arrian's  Dissert.  &).).o 
TI  fdei  I^MO:?  noielv,  xal  xoty^,xc/i  idtu,  TJ 


•&UVEIV  16    Selov,  xal   BJtpqftetv,  xal 

td,  ^dgirag  ;  of<x  sdet-  xal 
g,  xal  tigovvrac,  xal  tadiov- 
tas  tideiv  ibv  v;j.vov  ibv  fig  rbv  Qe6t>,  Mi- 
yag  6  0eog,x  &C;  that  is,  in  our  language, 
If  we  understood  ourselves,  what  other 
thing  should  we  do,  either  publicly  or 
privately,  than  sing  hymns  to,  and  speak 
well  of  God,  and  perform  thanks  unto 
him  1  ought  we  not,  when  we  were  dig 
ging,  or  ploughing,  or  eating,  to  sing  a 
(suitable)  hymn  to  him  ?*  Great  is  God, 
in  that  he  hath  bestowed  on  us  those  in 
struments  wherewith  we  till  the  ground  : 
Great  is  God,  because  he  hath  given  us 
hands,  a  throat,  a  belly  ;  that  we  grow 
insensibly,  that  sleeping  we  breathe. 
Thus  (proceeds  he)  should  we  upon  every 
occurrence  celebrate  God,  and  superadd 
of  all  the  most  excellent  and  most  divine 
hymn,  for  that  he  hath  given  us  the  fac 
ulty  of  apprehending  and  using  these 
things  orderly.  Wherefore,  since  most 
men  are  blind  and  ignorant  of  this, 
should  there  not  be  some  one,  who  should 
discharge  this  office,  and  who  should  for 
the  rest  utter  this  hymn  to  God  ?  And 
what  can  I,  a  lame  (and  decrepit)  old 
man,  do  else  than  celebrate  God  ?  Were 
I  indeed  a  nightingale,  I  would  do  what 
belongs  to  a  nightingale  ;  If  a  swan, 
what  becomes  a  sican  :  but  since  now  I 
am  endued  with  reason,  I  ought  to  praise 
God.  This  is  my  duty  and  concernment, 
and  so  I  do  ;  neither  will  I  desert  this 
employment,  while  it  is  in  my  power  ;  and 
to  the  same  song  I  exhort  you  all.  Thus 
that  worthy  philosopher,  not  instructing 
us  only,  and  exhorting  with  pathetical 
discourse,  but  by  his  practice  inciting  us 
to  be  continually  expressing  our  gratitude 
to  God. 

And  although  neither  the  admonition 

*  ITaira  roivvv  rdv  ftiov  eoprfiv  ayovres,  iravrri 
TravToOcv  irapttVai  T&V  Qeov  ifcirtianivoi,  yewpyoijpev 
aivovvTts,  i:\iontv  Vftvowref  /carat  rriv  a\\r]v  noXtrtiav 
ivTcyvtas  dvacTpe66uic6a.  —  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 

p.  511. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  17. 


of  prophets,  nor  precepts  of  philosophers, 
nor  the  examples  of  both,  should  pre 
vail  ;  yet  the  precedents,  methinks,  of 
dumb  and  senseless  creatures  should  ani 
mate  us  thereto ;  which  never  cease  to 
obey  the  law  imposed  on  them  by  their 
Maker,  and  without  intermission  glorify 
him.  For,  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  Jirmament  shoiceth  his 
handy-work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  lan 
guage,  where  their  voice  is  not  heard  J 
It  is  St.  Chrysostom's  argumentation1: 
Kal  Y&Q  ala-/o(jv  av  ei'jy,  (saith  he,)  T&V 
xal  i5)v 

B^UTIOV   TTjJ 

cpeyetv  xaru  ibv  TTJC  ffcprj/xlag  y6"t'ov  otix 
alcr}(()bv  dt  uorov,  ukku  xal  &TO7ior,  &c. 
It  were  an  ugly  thing,  that  man,  endued 
with  reason,  and  the  most  honourable  of 
all  things  visible,  should  in  rendering 
thanks  and  praise  be  exceeded  by  other 
creatures :  neither  is  it  only  base,  but 
absurd.  For  how  can  it  be  otherwise, 
since  other  creatures  every  day  and  every 
hour  send  up  a  doxology  to  their  Lord 
and  Maker  ?  For,  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  &c. 

If  the  busy  heavens  are  always  at  leis 
ure,  and  the  stupid  earth  is  perpetually 
active  in  manifesting  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  their  Creator ;  how 
shameful  is  it,  that  we  (the  flower  of  his 
creation,  the  most  obliged,  and  the  most 
capable  of  doing  it)  should  commonly  be 
either  too  busy,  or  too  idle  to  do  it ; 
should  seldom  or  never  be  disposed  to 
contribute  our  endeavours  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  his  glory  ?  But, 

2.  Giving  thanks  always  may  import 
our  appointing,  and  punctually  observing, 
certain  convenient  times  of  performing 
this  duty ;  that  is,  of  serious  meditation 
upon,  and  affectionate  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  bounty.  We  know  that  all 
persons,  who  design  with  advantage  to 
prosecute  an  orderly  course  of  action, 
and  would  not  lead  a  tumultuary  life,  are 
wont  to  distinguish  their  portions  of  time, 
assigning  some  to  the  necessary  refec 
tions  of  their  body,  others  to  the  diver- 
tisement  of  their  minds,  and  a  great  part 
to  the  dispatch  of  their  ordinary  business  : 
otherwise  (like  St.  James's  double-minded 
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man)  they  would  be  unstable  in  all  their 
ways  ;'  they  would  ever  fluctuate  in  their 
resolutions,  and  be  uncertain  when,  and 
jhow,  and  to  what,  they  should  apply 
themselves.  And  so,  this  main  concern 
ment  of  ours,  this  most  excellent  part  of 
our  duty,  if  we  do  not  depute  some  va 
cant  seasons  for  it,  and  observe  some 
periodical  recourses  thereof,  we  shall  be 
tempted  often  to  omit  it:  we  shall  be 
listless  to  do  it,  apt  to  defer  it,  and  easily 
diverted  from  it  by  the  encroachments  of 
other  less-behoving  affairs. 

The  Jews,  to  preserve  them  in  the  con 
stant  exercise  of  this  duty,  had  instituted 
by  God  a  sacrifice  called  -p>an  (juge) 
rendered  by  the  Greek  translators,  ^ 
diuTTai'Tb;  dvfflu,  the  continual  sacrifice;* 
to  which  the  divine  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  allude,  when  in 
these  words  he  exhorts  :  41  utiiov  ovv 


By  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually 
(or  the  continual  sacrifice  of  praise), 
the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his 
name.*  As  that  sacrifice,  therefore,  being 
offered  constantly  at  a  set  time,  was 
thence  denominated  continual  ;  so  per 
haps  may  we,  by  constantly  observing 
some  fit  returns  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving,  be  said  always  to  give  thanks. 

In  determining  the  seasons  and  pro 
portions  of  which,  what  other  rule  or 
standard  can  we  better  conform  to,  than 
that  of  the  royal  Prophet  ?  I  shall  not 
urge  his  example  so  much  (according  to 
which  we  should  be  obliged  to  a  greater 
frequency  ;)  for,  seven  times  a  day  (saith 
he)  do  I  praise  thee,  because  of  thy 
righteous  judgments  ;''  but  rather  allege 
his  general  direction  and  opinion,  pro 
posed  to  us  in  those  words  of  his  :  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name, 
O  thou  Most  High  ;  to  shoio  forth  thy 
loving-kindness  every  morning,  and  thy 
faithfulness  every  night.  e  It  is  a  good 
thing  ;  that  is,  a  seemly,  a  convenient, 
a  commendable,  a  due  performance  : 
every  morning  ;  that  is,  when  our  spir 
its,  being  recreated  with  sleep,  are  be 
come  more  vigorous,  our  memories  more 
fresh,  our  fancies  more  quick  and  active  : 

*•  James  i.  8.  b  Dan.  viii.  11. 

c  Heb.  xiii.  15.  d  Psal.  cxix.  54. 

•  Psal.  xcii.  1,  2  ;  Iv.  17. 


to  shoio  forth  thy  loving-kindness  ;  that 
is,  from  a  hearty  sense  of  our  obligation, 
to  acknowledge  the  free  bounty  of  him, 
who  in  pursuance  of  his  former  kind 
ness,  hath  been  pleased  to  accumulate 
new  favours  to  us ;  to  guard  us  by  his 
watchful  care,  when  we  were  buried,  as 
it  were,  in  a  senseless  ignorance,  and  to 
tal  neglect  of  our  own  welfare  ;  to  raise 
us  from  that  temporary  death,  and  to 
confer  a  new  life  upon  us,  restoring  us 
to  our  health,  to  our  means  of  subsist 
ence,  to  all  the  necessasy  supports,  and 
the  desirable  comforts  of  life :  every 
night  also ;  that  is,  when  our  spirits  are 
exhausted  with  action,  and  our  minds 
tired  with  thoughtfulness ;  when  we  are 
become  weary,  not  of  doing  only,  but  al 
most  of  being ;  we  should  conclude  our 
toils,  and  wrap  up  our  cares  in  the  sweet 
sense  and  grateful  memory  of  his  good 
ness,  who  hath  protected  us  so  many 
hours  from  the  manifold  dangers,  and 
more  sins,  to  which,  by  our  weakness, 
and  our  folly,  and  our  bad  inclinations, 
we  are  through  every  minute  exposed  ; 
and  withal  hath  provided  us  so  easy  and 
so  delightful  a  means  of  recovering  our 
spent  activity,  of  repairing  our  decayed 
strength.  Thus  if  we  constantly  begin, 
and  thus  close  up,  thus  bound  and  cir 
cumscribe,  our  days,  dedicating  those 
most  remarkable  periods  of  time  to  bles 
sing  God,  and  making,  as  the  Psalmist 
speaks,  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and 
evening  to  rejoice(  in  him  (since  begin 
ning  and  ending  do  in  a  manner  compre 
hend  the  whole  ;  and  the  morning  and 
evening,  in  Moses's  computation  and 
style,  do  constitute  a  day  ;)  we  may  (not 
incongruously)  be  supposed  and  said  to 
give  thanks  always.  But  yet  farther, 
this  may  import, 

3.  A  vigilant  attendance  upon  this 
duty,  such  as  men  bestow  on  their  em 
ployments,  whereof,  though  the  actual 
prosecution  ceases,  yet  the  design  con 
tinually  proceeds.  As  we  say,  such  a 
one  is  writing  a  book,  building  a  house, 
occupying  a  piece  of  land,  though  he  be 
at  that  present  peradventure  sleeping,  or 
eating,  or  satisfying  some  other  desire  ; 
because  his  design  never  sleeps,  and  his 
purpose  persists  uninterrupted.  And  thus, 
it  seems,  we  are  to  understand  our  Sav- 
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iour  and  the  Apqstles,  when  they  exhort 
us  ngogxuQTfQfTi',  to  continue  instant  in 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  byovnvflv 
iv  Tiaarf  nooaxuqif^crei,  to  watch  with 
all  perseverance  ;  and  fQrjyoqelv,  to  wake 
in  thanksgiving  ;  and  ^  nufaaQm,  not 
to  give  over  giving  thanks :  and  to  per 
form  these  duties  uduxkelTnws,  incessant 
ly,  or  without  giving  off ;  n\  ixxuxelv, 
not  to  grow  ivorse,  faint,  or  falter  (which 
is,  in  that  place,  made  equivalent  to,  ex 
plicatory  of,  doing  duty  always.)-  Which 
expressions  denote  a  most  diligent  at 
tendance  on  these  duties ;  that  we  may 
make  them  not  a  n&Qeqyov,  a  diversion  or 
by-business  of  our  lives,  allowing  only  a 
perfunctory  and  desultorious  endeavour 
on  them  ;  but  esteem  them  a  weighty 
business,  to  be  pursued  with  steadfast 
resolution  and  unwearied  industry. 

As  our  beings  and  powers  did  proceed 
from  the  goodness,  so  the  results  of  them 
naturally  tend  to  the  glory,  of  God ;  and 
the  deliberations  of  our  will  ought  to  con 
spire  with  the  instincts  of  our  nature  ;  it 
should  be  the  principal  design  which  our 
intention  should  aim  at,  and  our  endeav 
our  always  drive  on,  to  glorify  our 
Maker  ; — which  doing,  we  may  be  reput 
ed  to  discharge  this  duty,  and  in  some 
sense  said  always  to  give  thanks.  But 
farther, 

4.  This  term  [always]  doth  necessarily 
imply  a  ready  disposition,  or  habitual  in 
clination,  to  give  thanks,  ever  permanent 
in  us :  that  our  hearts,  as  David's  was, 
be  fixed  always'1  (that  is,  fittingly  prepar 
ed,  and  steadily  resolved)  to  thank  and 
praise  God  ;  that  our  affections  be  like 
tinder,  though  not  always  inflamed,  yet 
easily  inflammable  by  the  sense  of  his 
goodness. 

'Tis  said  of  the  righteous  man,  that  he 
is  ever  merciful,  and  lendeth  :'  not  for 
that  he  doth  ever  actually  dispense  alms, 
or  furnish  his  poor  neighbour  with  sup 
plies  ;  but  because  his  mind  is  ever  in 
clinable  to  do  it,  when  need  requires.  So 
a  grateful  man  doth  always  give  thanks, 
by  being  disposed  to  doit  upon  all  fit  oc 
casions.  'Tis  the  habit  that  qualifies 
and  denominates  a  man  such  or  such  in 
any  kind  or  degree  of  morality.  A  good 
man  is  in  Scripture  frequently  compared 

*  Rom.  xii.    12  ;    Eph.   vi.  18 ;    Co!,  iv.  2 ; 
Eph.  i.  16;   IThess.  v.  17  ;  Luke  xviii.  1. 
h  Psal.  cviii.  1.  '  Psal.  xxxvii.  26. 


to  a  tree  bringing  forth  fruit  in  due 
season  ;  and  the  root  thereof  is  this  habit 
ual  disposition,  which,  being  nourished  by 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  quickened  by 
the  benign  influence  of  divine  grace, 
sprouts  forth  opportunely,  and  yields  a 
plentiful  increase  of  good  fruit.  Though 
we  cannot  always  sing,  our  organs  may 
be  always  rightly  tuned  for  praise  ;  at 
least  they  should  never  be  unstrung,  and 
wholly  out  of  kelter. 

We  should  maintain  in  ourselves  a  con 
stant  good  temper  of  mind,  that  no  op 
portunity  surprise,  and  find  us  unprepared 
to  entertain  worthily  the  effects  of  divine 
favour :  otherwise  we  shall  as  well  lose 
the  benefit,  as  God  the  thanks  and  glory 
due  to  them.  That  we  be  always  thus 
disposed,  is  not  impossible,  and  therefore 
requisite.  But  moreover, 

5.  Lastly,  Giving  thanks  always,  im 
ports  that  we  readily  embrace  every  op 
portunity  of  actually  expressing  our  thank 
fulness.  For  so,  what  in  some  places  of 
Scripture  is  enjoined  to  be  done  continu 
ally  and  without  ceasing,  is  in  others 
only  required  to  be  done  upon  all  oppor 
tunities.  Which  shows,  that  nuviore  is 
to  be  expounded,  not  so  much,  iv  navil 
%Q6vu>,  at  all  times,  as  iv  -navil  XUIQW,  in 
every  season.  So  itgovevxbfuvoi  iv  nav^l 
xuigCi)  ev  rtrfifum,  praying  upon  every 
opportunity  in  your  spirit  :'^  and  'Jyyv- 
n/'fTrf  out'  it  Tiitvil  xuioib  dfuuevoi,  Be 
ivatchful,  praying  in  every  season.1  And 
this  sense  seems  probably  to  be  chiefly 
intended  by  this  apostle,  wherever  he 
hath  (as  he  hath  often)  this  expression, 
ndcfiors  £v%u()i(rT£iv,  that  we  embrace 
every  overture  or  fit  occasion  of  giving 
thanks. 

'Tis  true,  no  time  is  unseasonable  to 
do  it :  every  moment  we  receive  favours, 
and  therefore  every  minute  we  owe 
thanks :  yet  there  are  some  especial 
seasons  that  do  more  importunately  re 
quire  them.  We  should  be  like  those 
trees  that  bear  fruit  (more  or  less)  con 
tinually  ;  but  then  more  kindly,  and  more 
abundantly,  when  more  powerfully  cher 
ished  by  the  heavenly  warmth. 

When  any  fresh,  any  rare,  any  remark 
able  benefit  happens  to  us  ;  when  pros 
perous  success  attends  our  honest  en 
deavours  ;  when  unexpected  favours  fall 
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as  it  were  of  their  own  accord  into  our 
bosoms  ;  like  the  grain  in  the  golden  age 
springing  up  doTia^tu  xu)  dkyijfora,  with 
out  our  care  or  our  toil,  for  our  use  and 
enjoyment ;  when  we  are  delivered  from 
straits  in  our  apprehension  inextricable, 
surmount  difficulties  seeming  insuperable, 
escape  hazards  (as  we  suspected)  inevi 
table  ;  then  is  a  special  season  presented 
us  of  offering  up  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
to  the  God  of  mercy,  help,  and  victory. 

When  we  revolve  in  our  minds  (as  we 
should  often  do)  the  favourable  passages 
of  providence,  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  lives  have  befallen  us :  how  in 
our  extreme  poverty  and  distress  (when 
perhaps  no  help  appeared,  and  all  hopes 
seemed  to  fail  us,)  God  hath  raised  us  up 
friends,  who  have  commiserated,  comfort 
ed,  and  succoured  us  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  hath  changed  our  sorrowful  condi 
tion  into  a  state  of  joy ;  hath  (to  use  the 
Psalmist's  expressions)  turned  our  mount 
ing  into  dancing  ;  hath  put  off  our  sack 
cloth,  and  girded  us  with  gladness ;  hath 
considered  our  trouble,  and  known  our 
soul  in  adversity  ;  hath  set  our  feet  in  a 
large  room,"1  and  furnished  us  with  plen 
tiful  means  of  subsistence ;  how  in  the 
various  changes,  and  ad  ventures,  and  trav 
els  of  our  life,  upon  sea  and  land,  at  home 
and  abroad,  among  friends  and  strangers 
and  enemies,  he  hath  protected  us  from 
wants  and  dangers  ;  from  devouring  dis- 
eases,and  the  distemperatures  of  infectious 
air ;  from  the  assaults  of  bloody  thieves  and 
barbarous  pirates ;  from  the  rage  of  fire, 
and  fury  of  tempests ;  from  disastrous 
casualties  ;  from  treacherous  surprises  ; 
from  open  mischiefs,  that  with  a  dread 
ful  face  approached  and  threatened  our 
destruction  ;  then  most  opportunely  should 
we  with  all  thankful  exullation  of  mind 
admire  and  celebrate  our  strength,  and 
our  deliverer ;  our  faithful  refuge  in 
trouble,  and  the  rock  of  our  salvation. 

Also  when  the  ordinary  effects  of  divine 
providence  do  in  any  advantageous  man 
ner  present  themselves  to  our  view;  when 
we  peruse  the  volumes  of  story,  and 
therein  observe  the  various  events  of  hu 
man  action,  especially  the  seasonable  re 
wards  of  virtue,  the  notable  protections 
and  deliverances  of  innocence,  and  the 
unexpected  punishments  of  malicious 
wickedness  :  'then  we  should  with  thank- 
m  Psal.  MX.  11 ;  xxxi.  7,  8. 


ful  acclamations  celebrate  the  divine  good 
ness  and  justice  ;  joining  in  concert  with 
that  heavenly  choir,  and  saying,  Halle 
lujah  ;  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power  unto  the  Lord  our  God  :  for 
true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments.11 

Or  when  we  contemplate  the  wonder 
ful  works  of  nature,  and,  walking  about 
at  our  leisure,  gaze  upon  this  ample 
theatre  of  the  world,  considering  the 
stately  beauty,  constant  order,  and  sumpt 
uous  furniture  thereof ;  the  glorious  splen 
dour  and  uniform  motion  of  the  heavens  ; 
the  pleasant  fertility  of  the  earth ;  the 
curious  figure  and  fragrant  sweetness  of 
plants  ;  the  exquisite  frame  of  animals  ; 
and  all  other  amazing  miracles  of  nature, 
wherein  the  glorious  attributes  of  God 
(especially  his  transcendent  goodness,) 
are  most  conspicuously  displayed  ;  (so 
that  by  them  not  only  large  acknowledg 
ments,  but  even  gratulatory  hymns,  as  it 
were  of  praise,  have  been  extorted  from 
the  mouths  of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Galen,  and 
such  like  men,  never  suspected  guilty  of 
an  excessive  devotion  ;)  then  should  our 
hearts  be  affected  with  thankful  sense, 
and  our  lips  break  forth  into  his  praise. 

Yea,  from  every  object  of  sense,  from 
every  event  of  providence,  from  every 
common  occurrence,  we  may  extract  fit 
matter  of  thanksgiving  :  as  did  our  Sa 
viour,  when,  considering  the  stupid  infi 
delity  of  those  proud  people  of  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum  (who  were 
not  at  all  affected  by  his  miraculous 
works,  nor  moved  to  repentance  by  his 
pathetical  discourses),  and  comparing  it 
with  the  pious  credulity  of  his  meaner 
disciples,  he  brake  forth  into  that  divine 
ejaculation  :  /  thank  thee,  O  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast 
concealed  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes."  ' £>  ixelrta  TW  *»«£>«  tinoxyide); 
' h,(jov;  ffrif,  saith  the  evangelical  narra 
tion  ;  Upon  that  occasion  Jesus  thvs 
spake  :  he  embraced  that  convenient  op 
portunity  of  thankfully  acknowledging 
God's  wise  and  gracious  dispensation. 
And  frequent  occasion  is  afforded  us  daily 
(were  our  minds  suitably  disposed),  of 
doing  the  like. 

But  so  much  concerning  the  time  of 
performing  this  duty. 

IV.  We  proceed  to  the  matter  thereof : 

n  Apoc.  xix.  1,  2.  °  Lukex.  21. 
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for  all  things,  St.  Chrysostom  (in  his 
Commentary  upon  the  145th  Psalm), 
having  enumerated  several  particulars 
for  which  we  are  bound  to  thank  God  ; 
"  Because"  (I  recite  his  words  punctually 
rendered),  "Because,"  saith  he,  "he 
hath  made  us,  who  before  had  no  being, 
and  made  us  such  as  we  are  ;  because 
he  upholds  us  being  made,  and  takes  care 
of  us  continually,  both  publicly  and  pri 
vately,  secretly  and  openly,  with  and 
without  our  knowledge  ;  for  all  visible 
things  created  for  our  sake,  the  ministry 
of  them  afforded  to  us  ;  the  conformation 
of  our  bodies,  the  nobleness  of  our  souls  ; 
his  daily  dispensations  by  miracles,  by 
laws,  by  punishments ;  his  various  and 
incomprehensible  providence  ;  for  the 
chief  of  all,  that  he  hath  not  spared  his 
only-begotten  Son  for  our  sake  ;  the  ben 
efits  conferred  on  us  by  baptism,  and  the 
other  holy  mysteries  (or  sacraments ;) 
the  ineffable  good  things  to  be  bestowed 
on  us  hereafter,  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  resurrection,  the  enjoyment  of  per 
fect  bliss ;"  having,  I  say,  in  these  words 
comprised  the  things  for  which  we  are 
obliged  to  thank  and  praise  God,  he  thus 
despondently  coucludes  ("-'/»'  JUQ  exitardf 
Tig  IOUIMV  y.u.ittki*(t\^  eig  nt^uyoz  aqparo^ 
£vf(>yf(jiMi',  xul  oy/FTui  Tibatjii' 
voy  TO>  0fco.)  "  If  any  one 
shall  endeavour  to  recount  particularly 
every  one  of  these  things,  he  will  but 
plunge  himself  into  an  unexpressible 
deep  of  benefits,  and  then  perceive  for 
how  unexpressibly  and  inconceivably 
many  good  things  he  stands  engaged  to 
God."  And  to  the  like  non  plus  cloth  the 
devout  Psalmist  seem  to  be  reduced, 
when  he  thus  exclaims,  How  precious 
are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  !  how 
great  is  the  sum  of  them  !  If  I  should 
count  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than 
the  sand.v 

I  shall  not  therefore  confound  myself 
by  launching  too  far  into  this  immense 
ocean,  nor  strive  minutely  to  compute  the 
incomprehensible  sum  of  the  divine  ben 
efits  ;  but  only  observe,  that  in  gross,  ac 
cording  to  our  Apostle's  calculation,  all 
things,  which  however  happen  to  us,  are 
ingredients  thereof.  No  occurrence 
(great  or  small,  common  or  particular, 
present  or  past,  pleasant  or  sad,  perpetu- 

P  Psal.  cxxxix.  17,  18  ;  xxxvi.  5, 6,  7. 


al  or  transitory)  is  excluded  from  being 
the  subject  of  our  thanksgiving :  each 
one  may  prove  beneficial  to  us  ;  and  we 
are  with  a  cheerful  contentedness  and  a 
grateful  resentment  to  receive  them  all 
from  God's  hand.  But  to  observe  some 
little  distinction,  I  say — 

1.  We  are  to  give  thanks,  not  only  for 
great  and  notable  benefits,  but  for  the  least 
and  most  ordinary  favours  of  God  :  though 
indeed    none   of   God's    favours  are    in 
themselves     small    and    inconsiderable. 
Men  are  wont  to  bless  themselves,  if  they 
receive   but  a  transient    glance   from  a 
prince's  eye  ;  a  smile  from  a  great  per 
sonage  ;  any  slender  intimation  of  regard 
from  him  that  is  in  capacity  to  do  them 
good.     What  is  it,  then,  to  receive  the 
least   testimony  of  his   good-will,    from 
whom  alone    every    good  thing   can  be 
expected  ;  upon  whose  disposal  all  happy 
success  of  our  wishes,  our  hopes,  and 
our  endeavours  do  entirely  depend  !     We 
repute    him   unjust,    who  withholds    the 
least  part  of  what  is  due  from  the  true 
owner  :  and  is  not  he  ingrateful,  then, 
that  omits  to  render  thanks  for  the  least 
of  divine  mercies  ? 

There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  another 
of  the  moon,  another  of  the  stars,11  saith 
St.  Paul.  Some  works  of  God  indeed 
excel  in  lustre  ;  yet  all  are  glorious,  all 
are  to  be  discerned,  all  to  be  esteemed 
and  thankfully  entertained  by  us.  The 
brightness  of  the  one  should  not  wholly 
obscure  the  other  ;  if  it  do,  it  argues  the 
weakness  of  our  sense,  the  dulness  of 
our  spiritual  faculty.  For  every  beam  of 
light  that  delights  our  eye,  for  every 
breath  of  air  that  cheers  our  spirits,  for 
every  drop  of  pleasant  liquor  that  cools 
our  thirst,  for  every  minute  of  comforta 
ble  repose,  for  every  step  we  safely  take, 
for  the  happy  issue  of  the  least  under 
taking,  for  escaping  the  vengeance  due  to 
an  idle  word  or  a  wanton  thought,  we 
owe  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God.  But, 

2.  We  are  to  render  thanks,  not  only 
for  new  and  present  benefits,  but  for  all 
we  have  formerly,  all  that  we  may  here 
after,  receive.     We  find  David  not  only 
frequently   acknowledging   the   gracious 
dispensations  of  providence  toward  him 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  but 
looking  back  in  his  thankful  devotions  as 

i  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 
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far  as  his  very  original  being,  and  prais- 
j  ing  God  for  favours  conferred  on  him  be 
yond  his  memory,  Yea,  before  his  life. 
i  I  icill  praise  thee,  saith  he,  for  I  am  fear 
fully  and  wonderfully  made  :  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth 
|  right  well.     My  substance  was  not  hid 
I  from  thee,  when  I  was  made  in  secret, 
and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth.      Thine  eyes  did  see  my  sub 
stance,  yet  being  imperfect  ;  and  in  thy 
book  all  my  members  were  written,  which 
in  continuance  were  fashioned,  when  as 
yet  there  were  none  of  them."     And  St. 
Paul,    yet  farther  reflecting  his  grateful 
consideration,  blesses  God  for  his  favour 
commenced     before     the    beginning   of 
things.     Blessed  (saith   he)   be  the    God 
and  Father   of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath    blessed   us  with   all  spiritual 
blessings   in  heavenly  places  in  Christ, 
according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.' 

Neither  doth  the  memory  only  of  for 
mer,  and  the  enjoyment  of  present,  but 
the  hope  and  foresight  also  of  future 
blessings,  worthily  claim  our  thanks. 
For,  saith  St.  Peter,  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  according  to  his  abundant  mercy 
hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead :  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you.* 
Beasts  only,  and  men  not  much  better 
than  they,  are  affected  with  present  good 
turns :  but  men  of  honest  and  generous 
temper  resent  indifferently  the  obliga 
tions  of  all  times.  Sense  doth  not  con 
fine  their  gratitude,  nor  absence  remove, 
nor  age  wear  it  out.  What  once  is  done, 
is  ever  done  to  them ;  and  what  of  cour 
tesy  is  proposed,  seems  to  them  perform 
ed.  But  having  before  discoursed  some 
what  largely  concerning  the  remembrance 
of  benefits,  I  leave  this  point.  Further 
more, 

3.  We  should  bless  God,  not  only  for 
new,  rare,  extraordinary  accidents  of 
providence,  but  for  the  common  and 
daily  benefits  and  indulgences  thereof. 
These  favours  are  usually  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  in  their  own  nature. 
(For  what  can  be  imagined  of  higher 
consequence  to  us,  than  the  preservation 

1  Psal.  cxxxix.  14,  15,  16. 

•  Eph.  i.  3,  4.  '1  Pet.  L  3,  4. 


of  our  lives  and  of  our  estates,  by  which 
they  are  comfortably  maintained  ;  than 
the  continuance  of  our  bodies  in  good 
nealth,  and  our  minds  in  their  right  wits  ; 
ban  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth, 
the  encouragements  to  virtue  and  piety, 
the  assistances  of  divine  grace,  and  the 
promises  of  eternal  bliss  continually  ex 
hibited  to  us  ?)*  Shall  the  commonness 
and  continuance  of  these  exceeding 
favours,  that  they  are  not  given  us  once 
only,  and  transitorily,  but  continued,  (that 
is,  given  us  so  often  as  time  hath  instants,) 
and  with  an  uninterrupted  perseverance 
renewed  unto  us  ;  shall  this  abate  and 
enervate  our  gratitude,  which  in  all  rea 
son  should  mainly  increase  and  confirm 
it?  But  this  point  I  also  touched  before, 
and  therefore,  forbearing  to  insist  thereon, 
I  proceed, 

4.  We  should  give  thanks,  not  only  for 
private  and  particular,  but  for  public  be 
nefits  also,  and  for  such  as  befall  others. 
/  exhort  therefore,  saith  St.  Paul,  before 
all  things,  that  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  thanksgivings  be  made 
for  all  men  ;u  not  prayers  only,  for  good 
things  to  be  bestowed  on  others ;  but 
thanksgivings  also,  for  the  benefits  re 
ceived  by  others.  (And  faig  nuvnav  in 
our  text,  however  otherwise  commonly 
interpreted,  may  well  admit  this  sense 
also ;  and  be  taken  indifferently,  pro 
omnibus,  for  all  persons,  and  propter 
omnia,  for  all  things.} 

We  are  all  citizens  of  the  world,  and 
concerned  in  its  good  constitution  ;v  and 
thence  obliged  thankfully  to  adore  the 
mighty  Upholder  and  wise  Governor 
thereof,  praising  him  for  all  the  general 
benefits  liberally  poured  forth  upon  man 
kind.  We  partake  in  the  commodities 
of  civil  society ;  and  therefore  should 
heartily  thank  him,  by  whose  gracious 
disposal  order  is  maintained,  peace  con 
tinued, justice  administered,  plenty  provi 
ded,  our  lives  made  safe  and  sweet  to  us 
therein.  We  are  members  of  a  church, 
and  highly  interested  in  the  prosperous 
estate  and  well-being  thereof:  when 

*  Quern  vero  astrorum  ordines,  quern  die- 
rum  noctiumque  vicissittidines,  qnem  mensium 
lemperatio,  quemque  ea  qua?  nohis  gignuntur 
ad  fruendum  non  gratum  esse  cogant ;  hnnc 
hominem  omnino  numerare  qui  decet  ? — Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii. 

«  1  Tim.  ii.  1.     T  VideChrys.  in  2  Cor.  Or.  2. 
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unity  therefore  is  preserved,  and  charity 
abounds  ;  when  knowledge  is  increased, 
and  virtue  encouraged  ;  when  piety 
flourishes,  and  truth  triumphs  therein : 
we  are  bound  to  render  all  possible  thanks 
to  the  gracious  bestower  of  those  inestim 
able  blessings. 

We  are  much  mistaken  in  our  account, 
if  we  either  determine  our  own  concern 
ments,  or  measure  this  duty,  by  the  nar 
row  rule  of  our  private  advantage  :  for, 
subducting  either  the  benefits  commonly 
indulged  to  mankind,  or  those  which 
accrue  from  the  welfare  of  public  society, 
what  possibilit)'  will  remain  of  subsis 
tence,  of  safety,  of  content  unto  us  ?  what 
but  confusion,  want,  violence,  and  dis 
quiet  ? 

As  we  are  concerned  with  our  utmost 
endeavours  to  promote,  to  wish  and  pray 
for,  to  delight  and  rejoice  in,  the  public 
good  of  mankind,  the  peace  of  our 
country,  the  prosperity  of  Sion ;  so  we 
are  to  bless  and  thank  him,  by  whose 
gracious  help  and  furtherance  they  are 
attained . 

If  we  consult  all  history  (sacred  and 
civil),  we  shall  find  it  to  contain  hardly 
anything  else  considerable,  but  the  earn 
est  endeavours  of  good  men  for  public 
benefit,  and  their  thankful  acknowledg 
ments  to  the  divine  goodness  for  it. 
Moses,  David,  Nehemiah,  St.  Paul,  all  the 
prophets,  and  all  the  Apostles,  what  other 
things  memorable  did  they  do  but  serve 
God  in  procuring  public  good,  and  bless 
God  for  conferring  it  ? 

Neither  only  as  we  are  combined  with 
others  in  common  interest,  but  without 
selfish  respects,  purely  out  of  charity,  and 
humanity,  and  ingenuous  pity,  are  we 
obliged  to  thank  God  for  the  benefits  he 
is  pleased  to  impart  to  others.  If  upon 
these  accounts  we  are  commanded  to  do 
good  to  all  men ;  to  rejoice  with  those 
that  rejoice  ;  to  love  even  those  that  hate 
us,  and  bless  those  that  curse  us  ;x  'tis 
(by  fair  consequence)  surely  intended, 
that  we  should  also  bless  God  for  the  good 
issue  of  our  honest  endeavours,  or  of  our 
good  wishes  for  them. 

And  verily  could  we  become  endowed 
with  this  excellent  quality  of  delighting  in 
other's  good,  and  heartily  thanking  God 
for  it,  we  needed  not  to  envy  the  wealth 
and  splendour  of  the  greatest  princes,  not 

*  Gal.  vi.  10  ;  Rom.  xii.  15;    Matt.  v.  44. 


the  wisdom  of  the  profoundest  doctors, 
not  the  religion  of  the  devoutest  anchorets, 
no,  nor  the  happiness  of  the  highest 
angels  :  for,  upon  this  supposition,  as  the 
glory  of  all  is  God's,  so  the  content  in  all 
would  be  ours.  All  the  fruit  they  can 
perceive  of  their  happy  condition,  of 
what  kind  soever,  is  to  rejoice  in  it 
themselves,  and  to  praise  God  for  it :  and  < 
this  should  we  then  do  as  well  as  they. 
My  neighbour's  good  success  is  mine,  if 
I  equally  triumph  therein  ;  his  riches  are 
mine,  if  I  delight  to  see  him  enjoy  them  : 
his  health  is  mine,  if  it  refresh  my  spirits  ; 
his  virtue  mine,  if  I  by  it  am  bettered, 
and  have  hearty  complacence  therein. 
By  this  means  a  man  derives  a  confluence 
of  joy  upon  himself,  and  makes  himself, 
as  it  were,  the  centre  of  all  felicity  ; 
enriches  himself  with  the  plenty,  and 
satiates  himself  with  the  pleasure,  of  the 
whole  world  :  reserving  to  God  the* 
praise,  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  all 
good  that  happens  to  any. 

Thus  we  see  David  frequently  thank 
ing  God,  not  for  his  favour  only  and  ] 
mercy  showed  particularly  to  himself, 
but  for  his  common  munificence  towards 
all ;  for  (to  use  his  own  phrases)  his 
goodness  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies 
over  all  his  works  ;  for  executing  judge 
ment  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  ;  for  feed 
ing  the  hungry  ;  for  loosening  the  prison 
ers  ;  for  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind ; 
for  raising  them  that  are  bowed  down ; 
for  preserving  the  strangers,  and  relieving 
the  fatherless  and  widow  ;  for  lifting  up 
the  meek  ;  for  loving,  and  caring  for,  and 
defending  the  righteous ;  for  opening  his 
hand,  and  satisfying  the  desire  of  every 
lit-ing  thing  ;  for  giving  to  the  beast  his 
food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  when  they 
cry  unto  him  :>'  in  a  word,  for  his  good 
ness  to  every  particular  creature,  not 
excluding  the  most  contemptible  nor  the 
most  savage  of  all.  And  how  affection 
ately  doth  St.  Paul  everywhere  thank 
God  for  the  growth  in  grace  and  spiritual 
wisdom,  for  the  patience  in  affliction  and 
perseverance  in  faith,  of  those  good 
Christians  he  writes  unto !  So  should, 
with  an  unrestrained  exuberance,  both 
our  charity  to  men,  and  our  gratitude  to 
God,  abound.  But  moreover, 

-v  Psal.  cxlv.  9 ;  cxlvi.  7,  8,  9  ;  cxlvii.  6  ;  1 
Pet.  v.  7;  Psal.  v.  11;  civ.  28;  cxlv.  16 ; 
cxlvii.  9. 
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5.  We  are  obliged  to  give  thanks,  not 
only  for  pleasant  and  prosperous  occur 
rences  of  providence,  but  for  those  also 
which  are  adverse  to  our  desire,  and  dis 
tasteful  unto  our  natural  sense  ;  for  pov 
erty,  sickness,  disgrace ;  for  all  the  sor 
rows  and  troubles,  the  disasters  and 
disappointments,  that  befall  us.  We  are 

X)und  to  pay  thanks,  not  for  our  food 
only,  but  for  our  physic  also  (which, 
though  ungrateful  to  our  palate,  is  profit 
able  for  our  health:)  we  are  obliged,  in 
the  school  of  providence,  not  only  for  the 

rood  instructions,  but  for  the  season 
able  corrections  also  vouchsafed  unto  us 

whereby,  though  our  senses  are  offended, 
our  manners  are  bettered.*)  Whatever 

)roceeds  from  good  purpose,  and  tends  to 
happy  end,  that  is  graciously  designed, 
and  effectually  conduces  to  our -good,  is 
a  fit  subject  of  thanksgiving  :  and  such 
may  all  adversities  prove  unto  us  !  They 

>roceed  usually  from  love  and  kind  inten- 

ion  toward  us  :  for  Whom  God  loveth  lie 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
hereceiveth  :z  and,  I  know,  O  Lord,  saith 

David,  that  thy  judgments  are  right, 
and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted 
me  :a  in  faithfulness,  that  is,  with  a  sincere 

ntention  of  doing  me  good. 

God  thoroughly  knows  our  constitution, 
what  is  noxious  to  our  health,  and  what 
may  remedy  our  distempers  ;  and  there- 
i  fore  accordingly  disposeth  to  us 

— pro  jucundis  aptissima  quteque — ; 

instead  of  pleasant  honey,  he  sometimes 
prescribes  wholesome  wormwood  for  us. 

!  We  are  ourselves  greatly  ignorant  of 
what  is  conducible  to  our  real  good,  and, 

i  were  the  choice  of  our  condition  wholly 
permitted  to  us,  should  make  very  fool 
ish,  very  disadvantageous  elections. 

We  should  (be  sure)  all  of  us  embrace 
a  rich  and  plentiful  estate  ;  when  as,  God 
knows,  that  would  make  us  slothful  and 
luxurious,  swell  us  with  pride  and  haugh 
ty  thoughts,  encumber  us  with  anxious 
cares,  and  expose  us  to  dangerous  temp 
tations  ;  would  render  us  forgetful  of  our 
selves,  and  neglectful  of  him.  There 
fore  he  wisely  disposeth  poverty  unto  us  ; 
poverty,  the  mother  of  sobriety,  the 

*  Toi/  Ocdv  fyioiuj  dwitveiv  ;^pi),  (tat  KoAo£ovra, 
icai  dvitvra  /coXdcrtwj'  d^^drtpa  yap  icqSeuovias,  d/ji<p6- 

T£pa  dvaOdrrirof,  &c. — Chrysost.  in  Psal.  cxlviii. 
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nurse  of  industry,  the  mistress  of  wis 
dom  ;  which  will  make  us  understand 
ourselves  and  our  dependence  on  him, 
and  force  us  to  have  recourse  unto  his 
help.  And  is  there  not  reason  we  should 
be  thankful  for  the  means  by  which  we 
are  delivered  from  those  desperate  mis 
chiefs,  and  obtain  these  excellent  advan 
tages  ? 

We  should  all  (certainly)  choose  the 
favour  and  applause  of  men  :  but  this, 
God  also  knows,  would  corrupt  our 
minds  with  vain  conceit,  would  intoxi 
cate  our  fancies  with  spurious  pleasure, 
would  tempt  us  to  ascribe  immoderately 
to  ourselves,  and  sacrilegiously  to  deprive 
God  of  his  due  honour.  Therefore  he 
advisedly  suffers  us  to  incur  the  disgrace 
and  displeasure,  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  men  ;  that  so  we  may  place  our  glory 
only  in  the  hopes  of  his  favour,  and  may 
pursue  more  earnestly  the  purer  delights 
of  a  good  conscience.  And  doth  not  this 
part  of  divine  providence  highly  merit 
our  thanks  ? 

We  would  all  climb  into  high  places, 
not  considering  the  precipices  on  which 
they  stand,  nor  the  vertiginousness  of  our 
own  brains :  but  God  keeps  us  safe  in 
the  humble  valleys,  allotting  to  us  em 
ployments  which  we  are  capable  to  man 
age. 

We  should  perhaps  insolently  abuse  pow 
er,  were  it  committed  to  us ;  we  should 
employ  great  parts  on  unwieldy  projects, 
as  many  do,  to  the  disturbance  of  others, 
and  their  own  ruin  :  vast  knowledge 
would  cause  us  to  overvalue  ourselves, 
and  contemn  others  ;  enjoying  continual 
health,  we  should  not  perceive  the  benefit 
thereof,  nor  be  mindful  of  him  that  gave 
it.  A  suitable  mediocrity  thereof  of  these 
things  the  divine  goodness  allotteth  unto 
us  that  we  may  neither  starve  for  want, 
nor  surfeit  with  plenty. 

In  fine,  the  advantages  arising  from  af 
flictions  are  so  many,  and  so  great,  that 
(had  I  time,  and  were  it  seasonable  to  in 
sist  largely  on  this  subject)  it  were  easy 
to  demonstrate,  that  we  have  great  rea 
son,  not  only  to  be  contented  with,  but  to 
rejoice  in,  and  to  be  very  thankful  for,  all 
the  crosses  and  vexations  we  meet  with  : 
to  receive  them  cheerfully  at  God's  hand, 
as  the  medicines  of  our  soul,  and  the 
condiments  of  our  fortune  ;  as  the  argu 
ments  of  his  good  will,  and  the  instru- 
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ments  of  virtue  :  as  solid  grounds  of  hope, 
and  comfortable  presages  of  future  joy 
unto  us. 

6.  Lastly,  we  are  obliged  to  thank  God, 
not  only  for  corporeal  and  temporal  ben 
efits,  but  also  (and  that  principally)  for 
spiritual  and  eternal  blessings.  We  are 
apt,  as  to  desire  more  vehemently,  to  re 
joice  more  heartily  in  the  fruition,  and 
more  passionately  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
temporal  good  things  ;  so  more  sincerely 
and  seriously  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  reception  of  them,  than  for  others  re 
lating  to  our  spiritual  good,  to  our  ever 
lasting  welfare  :  wherein  we  misjudge 
and  misbehave  ourselves  extremely. 
For,  as  much  as  the  reasonable  soul  (that 
goodly  image  of  divine  essence,  breathed 
from  the  mouth  of  God)  doth  in  dignity 
of  nature,  and  purity  of  substance,  excel 
this  feculent  lump  of  organized  clay,  our 
body  ;  as  the  blissful  ravishments  of  spirit 
surpass  the  dull  satisfactions  of  sense ; 
as  the  bottomless  depth  of  eternity  ex 
ceeds  that  shallow  surface  of  time,  which 
terminates  this  transitory  life  :  in  such 
proportion  should  our  appetite  unto,  our 
complacence  in,  our  gratitude  for,  spirit 
ual  blessings,  transcend  the  affections 
(respectively)  engaged  about  these  cor 
poreal  accommodations. 

Consider  that  injunction  of  our  Saviour 
to  his  disciples :  In  this  rejoice  not,  that 
the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you  ;  but  rath 
er  rejoice  because  your  names  are  written 
in  heaven.*  Rejoice  not ;  that  is,  be  not 
at  all  affected  with  this  (although  in  itself 
very  rare  accomplishment,  eminent  privi 
lege,  glorious  power  of  working  that 
indeed  greatest  of  miracles,  subjecting 
devils ;  that  is,  baffling  the  shrewdest 
craft,  and  subduing  the  strongest  force  in 
nature)  in  comparison  of  that  delight, 
which  the  consideration  of  the  divine  fa 
vour,  in  order  to  your  eternal  felicity, 
doth  afford. 

We  are,  'tis  true,  greatly  indebted  to 
God  for  our  creation,  for  that  he  hath  ex 
tracted  us  from  nothing,  and  placed  us  in 
so  lofty  a  rank  among  his  creatures ;  for 
the  excellent  faculties  of  soul  and  body 
wherewith  he  hath  endued  us ;  and  for 
many  most  admirable  prerogatives  of  our 
outward  estate  :  but  much  more  for  our 
redemption,  and  the  wonderful  circum 
stances  of  unexpressible  love  and  grace 
b  Luke  x.  20. 


therein  declared  ;  for  his   descending  toi 
a  conjunction  with  our  nature,  and  elevat-i 
ing  us  to  a  participation  of  his ;  for  dig 
nifying  us  with  more  illustrious  titles,  and! 
instating  us  in  a  sure  capacity  of  a  much! 
superior  happiness.     Our  daily  food   de-l 
serves  well  a  grace  to  be  said  before  and 
after  it :  but  how  much  more  that  con 
stant  provision  of  heavenly  manna,  t 
evangelical  verity ;  those  savoury  delica»| 
cies  of  devotion,  whereby  our  souls  a 
nourished  to  eternal  life?     'Tis   a  laud- 
able  custom,  when  we  are  demanded  con 
cerning   our   health,   to  answer,  Well,  1 
thank  God  ;  but  much  more  reason  have' 
we  to  say  so,  if  our  conscience  can  at 
test  concerning  that  sound  constitution  on 
mind,  whereby  we  are   disposed   vigor- 1 
ously  to  perform  those  virtuous  functions,.! 
due  from  reasonable  nature,  and  conform- 1 
able  to  the  divine  law.     If  for  the  pros- 1 
perous  success  of  our  worldly  attempts ; 
for  avoiding  dangers  that  threatened  cor 
poreal  pain  and  damage  to  us  ;  for  defeat 
ing  the  adversaries  of  our  secular  quiet, 
we  made  Te  Deum  laudamus  our  inwlxiov  \ 
(our  song  for  victory  ;)  how  much  more  i 
for  the  happy  progress  of  our  spiritual  I 
affairs  (affairs  of  incomparably  highest 
consequence  ;)  for  escaping  those  dread 
ful  hazards  of  utter  ruin,  of  endless   tor-  • 
ture  ;  for  vanquishing  sin  and  hell,  those 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  our  everlasting 
peace  ;  are  we  obliged  to  utter  triumphal 
anthems  of  joy  and  thankfulness  ! 

This  is  the  order  observed  by  the  Psal 
mist  :  inciting  his  soul  to  bless  God  for 
all  his  benefits?  he  begins  with  the  con 
sideration  of  God's  mercy  in  pardoning 
his  sins ;  then  proceeds  to  his  goodness 
in  bestowing  temporal  favours.  Who 
forgiveth  all  thy  sins,  leads  the  van  ; 
Who  satisjieth  thy  mouth  with  good 
things,  brings  up  the  rear  in  the  enumera 
tion  and  acknowledgment  of  God's  bene 
fits.  That  our  minds  are  illustrated  with 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  glorious 
attributes,  of  Christ  and  his  blessed  Gos 
pel,  of  that  straight  path  which  conduct- 
eth  to  true  happiness  ;  that  by  divine  as 
sistance  we  are  enabled  to  elude  the 
allurements,  to  withstand  the  violences 
of  temptation,  to  assuage  immoderate 
desires,  to  bridle  exorbitant  passions,  to 
correct  vicious  inclinations  of  mind  ;  re 
quires  more  our  hearty  thanks,  than  for 

c  Psal.  ciii.  1,  &c. 
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:hat  we  were  able  by  our  natural  wit  to 
.penetrate  the  abstrusest  mysteries,  or  to 
subjugate  empires  by  our  bodily  strength. 
The  forgiveness  of  our  sins  doth  more 
:  oblige  us  to  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  goodness,  than  should  God 
enrich  us  with  all  the  treasures  contain- 
|ied  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  bottom 
Ijof  the  ocean.  One  glimpse  of  his  favour 
able  countenance  should  more  enflame 
Siour  affections,  than  being  invested  with 
[all  the  imaginable  splendour  of  worldly 
Iglory. 

Of  these  inestimable  benefits,  and  all 
lithe  advantageous  circumstances  where- 
*with  they  are  attended,  we  ought  to  main- 
-Itain  in  our  hearts  constant  resentments  ; 
lato  excite  our  thankfulness,  to  kindle  our 
llove,  to  quicken  our  obedience,  by  the 
(.frequent  contemplation  of  them. 

Thus  have  I  (though,  I  confess,  much 
more  slightly  than  so  worthy  a  subject 
'did  require)  prosecuted  the  several  par 
ticulars  observable  in  these  words.  I 
should  conclude  with  certain  inducements 
persuasive  to  the  practice  of  this  duty ; 
whereof  I  have  in  the  tenor  both  of  the 
former  and  present  discourse  insinuated 
divers,  and  could  propound  many  more : 
but  (in  compliance  with  the  time)  I  shall 
content  myself  briefly  to  consider  only 
'these  three  very  obvious  ones. 

I.  First,  therefore,  we  may  consider, 
that  there  is  no  disposition  whatever  more 
deeply  radicated  in  the  original  constitu 
tion  of  all  souls  endued  with  any  kind  of 
perception  or  passion,  than  being  sensi 
ble  of  benefits  received ;  being  kindly 
affected  with  love  and  respect  toward 
them  that  exhibit  them  ;  being  ready  with 
suitable  expressions  to  acknowledge  them, 
and  to  endeavour  competent  recompenses 
for  them.  The  worst  of  men,  the  most 
devoid  of  all  not  only  piety,  but  human 
ity  and  common  ingenuity,  the  most  bar 
barous  and  most  wicked  (whom  neither 
sense  of  equity  nor  respect  to  law,  no 
promise  of  reward  or  fear  of  vengeance, 
can  anywise  engage  to  do  things  just  and 
fitting,  or  restrain  from  enormous  ac 
tions,)  retain  notwithstanding  something 
of  this  natural  inclination,  and  are  usually 
sensible  of  good  turns  done  unto  them. 
Experience  teaches  us  thus  much  ;  and 
so  doth  that  sure  oracle  of  our  Saviour : 
If  (saith  he)  ye  do  good  to  those  who  do 
good  to  you,  what  thank  is  it  ?  for  even 


sinners  (that  is,  men  of  apparently  lewd 
and  dissolute  conversation)  do  the  sa?ne.A 

Yea,  even  beasts,  and  those  not  only 
the  most  gentle  and  sociable  of  them  (the 
officious  dog,  the  tractable  horse,  the 
docile  elephant,)  but  the  wildest  also  and 
fiercest  of  them  (the  untameable  lion, 
the  cruel  tiger,  and  ravenous  bear,  as 
stories  tell  us,  and  experience  attests,) 
bear  some  kindness,  show  some  grateful 
affection  to  those  that  provide  for  them.6 

Neither  wild  beasts  only,  but  even  in 
animate  creatures,  seem  not  altogether 
insensible  of  benefits,  and  livelily  repre 
sent  unto  us  a  natural  abhorrence  of  in 
gratitude.  The  rivers  openly  discharge 
into  the  sea  those  waters,  which  by  indis 
cernible  conduits  they  derived  thence ; 
the  heavens  remit  in  bountiful  showers 
what  from  the  earth  they  had  exhaled  in 
vapour ;  and  the  earth,  by  a  fruitful  in 
crease,  repays  the  culture  bestowed 
thereon  ;  if  not  (as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  doth  pronounce,)  it  deserves 
cursing  and  reprobation.*  So  monstrous 
a  thing,  and  universally  abominable  to 
nature,  is  all  ingratitude.  And  how  exe 
crable  a  prodigy  is  it,  then,  toward  God, 
from  whom  alone  we  receive  whatever 
we  enjoy,  whatever  we  can  expect  of 
good ! 

II.  The  second  obligation  to  this  duty 
is  most  just  and  equal.  For  (as  he5  said 
well,)  Beneficium  qui  dare  nesr.it,  injuste 
petit :  He  unjustly  requires  (much  more 
unjustly  receives)  a  benefit,  who  is  not 
minded  to  reqziite  it.  In  all  reason  we 
are  indebted  for  what  is  freely  given,  as 
well  as  for  what  is  lent  unto  us.  For  the 
freeness  of  the  giver,  his  not  exacting 
security,  nor  expressing  conditions  of  re 
turn,  doth  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase 
the  debt.  He  that  gives,  indeed,  accord 
ing  to  human  (or  political)  law  (which, 
in  order  to  preservation  of  public  peace, 
requires  only  a  punctual  performance  of 
contracts,)  transfers  his  right,  and  alien 
ates  his  possession  :  but  according  to  that 
more  noble  and  perfect  rule  of  ingenuity 
(the  law  which  God  and  angels  and  good 
men  chiefly  observe,  and  govern  them 
selves  by,)  what  is  given  is  but  commit 
ted  to  the  faith,  deposited  in  the  hand, 
treasured  up  in  the  custody  of  him  that 


d  Luke  vi.  33. 
f  Heb.  vi.  8. 
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receives  it :  and  what  more  palpable  iniq 
uity  is  there,  than  to  betray  the  trust,  or 
to  detain  the  pledge,  not  of  some  incon 
siderable  trifle,  but  of  inestimable  good 
will  ?*  Excepta  Macedonum  genie  (saith 
Seneca,)  non  est  ulla  data  adversus  in- 
gratum  actio  :h  In  no  nation  (excepting 
the  Macedonians)  an  action  could  be  pre 
ferred  against  ingrateful  persons,  as  so. 
(Though  Xenophon,1  no  mean  author, 
reports,  that  among  the  Persians  also 
there  were  judgments  assigned,  and  pun 
ishments  appointed,  for  ingratitude.) 
However,  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  at 
the  tribunal  of  conscience,  no  offender  is 
more  constantly  arraigned,  none  more 
surely  condemned,  none  more  severe 
ly  punished,  than  the  ingrateful  man. 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  received  all 
from  the  divine  bounty  ;  if  God  should  in 
requital,  exact,  that  we  sacrifice  our  lives 
to  the  testimony  of  his  truth ;  that  we 
employ  our  utmost  pains  ;  expend  our 
whole  estate,  adventure  our  health, 
and  prostitute  all  our  earthly  contents 
to  his  service ;  since  he  did  but  re 
voke  his  own,  it  were  great  injustice  to 
refuse  compliance  with  his  demands : 
how  much  more,  when  he  only  expects 
from  us  and  requires  some  few  acknowl 
edgments  of  our  obligation  to  him,  some 
little  portions  of  our  substance,  for  the 
relief  of  them  that  need,  some  easy  ob 
servances  of  his  most  reasonable  com 
mands  ! 

III.  Thirdly,  This  is  a  most  sweet  and 
delightful  duty.  Praise  the  Lord,  saith  the 
most  experienced  Psalmist,  for  the  Lord 
is  good ;  sing  praises  to  his  name,  for 
it  is  pleasant :  and  otherwhere,  Praise 
the  Lord,  for  it  is  good  to  sing  praises 
to  our  God  ;  for  it  is  pleasant,  and  praise 
is  comely.*  The  performance  of  this 
duty,  as  it  especially  proceeds  from  good 
humour,  and  a  cheerful  disposition  of 
mind ;  so  it  feeds  and  foments  them ; 
both  root  and  fruit  thereof  are  hugely 
sweet  and  sapid.  Whence  St.  James  ;  If 
any  man  be  afflicted,  let  him  pray ;  is 
any  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms.1  Psalms, 
the  proper  matter  of  which  is  praise  and 
thanksgiving. 

*   Ka>(5v  Si  0i7<raCpi(r^a  Ktipivr]  %ap<f. 

b  De  Benef.  lib.  viii.  cap.  6. 

1  Xen.  Cyro.  cap.  1. 

k  Psal.  cxxxv.  3;  cxlvii.  1 ;  ix.  1. 

1  James  v.  13. 


Other  duties  of  devotion  have  some 
thing  laborious  in  them,  something  dis 
gustful  to  our  sense.  Prayer  minds  us  of 
our  wants  and  imperfections ;  confes 
sion  induces  a  sad  remembrance  of  our 
misdeeds  and  bad  deserts :  but  thanks 
giving  includes  nothing  uneasy  or  un 
pleasant  ;  nothing  but  the  memory  and 
sense  of  exceeding  goodness. 

All  love  is  sweet ;  but  that  especially  i 
which  arises,  not  from  a  bare  apprehen 
sion  only  of  the  object's  worth  and  digni 
ty,  but  from  a  feeling  of  its  singular  be 
neficence  and  usefulness  unto  us.  And 
what  thought  can  enter  into  the  heart  o£ 
man  more  comfortable  and  delicious  than 
this,  that  the  great  Master  of  all  things, 
the  most  wise  and  mighty  King  of  heav 
en  and  earth,  hath  entertained  a  gracious? 
regard,  hath  expressed  a  real  kindness; 
towards  us  ?  that  we  are  in  capacity  toj 
honour,  to  please,  to  present  an  accepta-j 
ble  sacrifice  to  him,  who  can  render  us 
perfectly  happy  ?  that  we  are  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  that  wherein  the  suJ 
preme  joy  of  paradise,  and  the  perfec 
tion  of  angelical  bliss,  consists  ?  For 
praise  and  thanksgiving  are  the  mosd 
delectable  business  of  heaven  ;  and  God 
grant  they  may  be  our  greatest  delight, 
our  most  frequent  employment  upon 
earth  ! 

To  these  I  might  add  such  farther  con 
siderations  :  That  this  duty  is  of  all  most 
acceptable  to  God,  and  most  profitable  to 
us.m  That  gratitude  for  benefit  procures 
more,  disposing  God  to  bestow,  and  quali 
fying  us  to  receive  them.  That  the  seri 
ous  performance  of  this  duty  efficaciously 
promotes  and  facilitates  this  practice  of 
other  duties  ;  since  the  more  we  are  sen 
sible  of  our  obligations  to  God,  the  more 
ready  we  shall  be  to  please  him,  by  obe 
dience  to  his  commandments.  What  St. 
Chrysostom"  saith  of  prayer — "  It  is  im 
possible  that  he,  who  with  competent 
promptitude  of  mind  doth  constantly  ap 
ply  himself  thereto,  should  ever  sin" — 
is  most  especially  true  of  this  part  of  de 
votion,  for  how  can  we  at  the  same  time 
be  sensible  of  God's  goodness  to  us,  and 
willingly  offend  him  ?  That  the  memory 
of  past  benefits,  and  sense  of  present, 
confirms  our  faith,  and  nourishes  our  hope 

10    Vide  Psal.  Ixix.  30,  31 ;  1.  13,  14,  23. 

n   Vide  Diviniss.  Chrys.  locum  torn.  v.  p.  76. 
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of  future.  That  the  circumstances  of 
the  divine  beneficence  mightily  strength 
en  the  obligation  to  this  duty  ;  especially 
tiis  absolute  freeness  in  giving,  and  our 
total  unworthiness  to  receive ;  our  very 
ingratitude  itself  affording  strong  induce 
ments  to  gratitude.  That  giving  thanks 
lath  de  facto  been  always  the  principal 
part  of  all  religion  (whether  instituted 
ay  divine  command,  or  prompted  by  nat 
ural  reason,  or  propagated  by  general 
tradition  ;)  the  Ethnic  devotion  consisting 
[as  it  were  totally)  in  the  praise  of  their 
2;ods,  and  acknowledgment  of  their  bene 
fits;  the  Jewish  more  than  half  eucha- 
ristical  oblations,  and  in  solemn  com 
memorations  of  providential  favours  ;  and 
that  of  the  ancient  Christians,  so  far  forth, 
that  byestanders  could  hardly  discern  any 
other  thing  in  their  religious  practice 
;han  that  they  sang  hymns  to  Christ,  and 
by  mutual  sacraments  obliged  themselves 
to  abstain  from  all  villany."  But  I  will 
rather  wholly  omit  the  prosecution  of 
these  pregnant  arguments,  than  be  further 
offensive  to  your  patience. 

Now  the  blessed  Fountain  of  all  good 
ness  and  mercy  inspire  our  hearts  with 
his  heavenly  grace,  and  thereby  enable 
tts  rightly  to  apprehend,  diligently  to 
consider,  faithfully  to  remember,  w-orlhi- 
ly  to  esteem,  to  be  heartily  affected  with, 
to  render  all  due  acknowledgment,  praise, 
love,  and  thankful  obedience  for  all  his 
(infinitely  great  and  innumerably  many) 
favours,  mercies,  and  benefits  freely  con 
ferred  upon  us :  and  let  us  say  with  Da 
vid,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
who  only  doth  wondrous  things :  and 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever  ; 
and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his 
glory.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Is 
rael  from  everlasting  to  everlasting : 
and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.v 

Plin.  Epist. 

Psal.  Ixxii.  18,  19  ;  cvi.  48. 
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1  TIM.  ii.  1,2. — I  exhort  therefore,  that, 
first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  in 
tercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be 
made  for  all  men  :  for  kings,  and  for 
all  that  are  in  authority. 

SAINT  PAUL  in  his  preceding  discourse 
having  insinuated  directions  to  his  scholar 
and  spiritual  son,  Timothy,  concerning 
the  discharge  of  his  office,  of  instructing 
men  in  their  duty  according  to  the  evan 
gelical  doctrine  (the  main  design  where 
of  he  teacheth  to  consist,  not  (as  some 
men  conceited)  in  fond  stories,  or  vain 
speculations,  but  in  practice  of  substan 
tial  duties,  holding  a  sincere  faith,  main 
taining  a  good  conscience,  performing 
offices  of  pure  and  hearty  charity ;)  in 
pursuance  of  such  general  duty,  and  as 
a  principal  instance  thereof,  he  doth 
here  first  of  all  exhort,  or,  doth  exhort 
that,  first  of  all,  all  kinds  of  devotion 
should  be  offered  to  God,  as  for  all  men 
generally,  so  particularly  for  kings  and 
magistrates.''-  From  whence  we  may 
collect  two  particulars :  1.  That  the 
making  of  prayers  for  kings  is  a  Chris 
tian  duty  of  great  importance.  (St.  Paul 
judging  fit  to  exhort  thereto  Tryiinov  -nbv- 
nwv,  before  all  other  things  ;  or,  to  ex 
hort  that  before  all  things  it  should  be 
performed.)*  2.  That  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  pastors  of  the  church  (such  as  St. 
Timothy  was)  to  take  special  care  that 
this  duty  should  be  performed  in  the 
church ;  both  publicly  in  the  congrega 
tions,  and  privately  in  the  retirements  of 
each  Christian :  according  to  what  the 
Apostle,  after  the  proposing  divers  en 
forcements  of  this  duty,  subsumeth  in  the 
eighth  verse  :  I  will  therefore,  that  men 
pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands, 
without  wrath  or  doiibting. 

The  first  of  these  particulars,  That  it 
is  a  duty  of  great  importance  to  pray  for 
kings,  I  shall  insist  upon :  it  being  in 
deed  now  very  fit  and  seasonable  to  urge 
the  practice  of  it,  when  it  is  perhaps 
commonly  not  much  considered,  or  not 
well  observed ;  and  when  there  is  most 

*  Hapaica\<3  ovv  irpwTov  irdvTW  xoicTcOai. 

*  1  Tim.  i.  3,  6,  5,  19. 
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need  of  it,  in  regard  to  the  effects  and 
consequences  which  may  proceed  from 
the  conscionable  discharge  of  it. 

My  endeavour  therefore  shall  be  to 
press  it  by  divers  considerations,  discov 
ering  our  obligation  thereto,  and  serving 
to  induce  us  to  its  observance :  some 
whereof  shall  be  general,  or  common  to 
all  times  ;  some  particular,  or  suitable  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  things. 

I.  The  Apostle  exhorteth  Christians  to 
pray  for  kings  with  all  sorts  of  prayer: 
with  der^asig,  or  deprecations,  from  avert 
ing  evils  from  them  ;  with  n^oaev/al, 
or  petitions,  for  obtaining  good  things  to 
them ;  with  ejrev^etc,  or  occasional  in 
tercessions,  for  needful  gifts  and  graces 
to  be  collated  on  them ;  as,  after  St. 
Austin,1'  interpreters,  in  expounding  St. 
Paul's  words,  commonly  distinguish,  how 
accurately  I  shall  not  discuss  :  it  suffic 
ing,  that  assuredly  the  Apostle  meaneth, 
under  this  variety  of  expression,  to 
comprehend  all  kinds  of  prayer.  And 
to  this  I  say  we  are  obliged  upon  divers 
accounts. 

1.  Common  charity  should  dispose  us 
to  pray  for  kings.  This  Christian  dispo 
sition  inclineth  to  universal  benevolence 
and  beneficence,  according  to  that  apos 
tolical  precept,  As  we  have  opportunity, 
let  us  do  good  unto  all  men  :c  it  conse 
quently  will  excite  us  to  pray  for  all  men  ; 
seeing  this  is  a  way  of  exerting  good 
will,  and  exercising  beneficence,  which 
any  man,  at  any  time,  if  he  hath  the  will 
and  heart,  may  have  opportunity  and 
ability  to  pursue. 

No  man  indeed  can  otherwise  benefit 
all :  few  men  otherwise  can  benefit 
many :  some  men  otherwise  can  benefit 
none  :  but  in  this  way  any  man  is  able 
to  benefit  all,  or  unconfinedly  to  oblige 
mankind,  deriving  on  any  somewhat  of 
God's  immense  beneficence.  By  per 
forming  this  good  office,  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  good  wishes  addressed  to  the 
sovereign  Goodness,  the  poorest  may 
prove  benefactors  to  the  richest,  the 
meanest  to  the  highest,  the  weakest  to  the 
mightiest  of  men :  so  we  may  benefit 
even  those  who  are  most  remote  from  us, 
most  strangers  and  quite  unknown  to  us. 
Our  prayers  can  reach  the  utmost  ends  of 


Aug.  Ep.  59,  Beza,  Grotius,  &c. 
Gal.vi.  10. 


the  earth ;  and  by  them  our  charity  may 
embrace  all  the  world. 

And  from  them  surely  kings  must  not 
be  excluded.  For  if,  because  all  men 
are  our  fellow-creatures,  and  brethren  by 
the  same  heavenly  Father ;  because  all^ 
men  are  allied  to  us  by  cognation  simili 
tude  of  nature  ;  because  all  men  are  the, 
objects  of  God's  particular  favour  and] 
care  :  if,  because  all  men  are  partakers 
of  the  common  redemption,  by  the  un 
dertakings  of  him  who  is  the  common 
Mediator  and  Saviour  of  all  men;  and;! 
because  all  men,  according  to  the  gra 
cious  intent  and  desire  of  God,  are  de 
signed  for  a  consortship  in  the  same  bles 
sed  inheritance  (which  enforcements  St. 
Pauld  in  the  context  doth  intimate  :)  if,  in 
fine,  because  all  men  do  need  prayers, 
and  are  capable  of  benefit  from  them, 
we  should  be  charitably  disposed  to  pray 
for  them :  then  must  we  also  pray  for 
kings,  who,  even  in  their  personal  ca 
pacity,  as  men,  do  share  in  all  those  con 
ditions.  Thus  may  we  conceive  St.  Paul 
here  to  argue  :  For,  all  men  saith  he, 
for  kings;  that  is  consequently  for  kings, 
or  particularly  for  kings ;  to  pray  for 
whom,  at  least  no  less  than  for  other 
men,  universal  charity  should  dispose 
us. 

Indeed,  even  on  this  account  we  may 
say,  especially  for  kings ;  the  law  of 
general  charity  with  peculiar  advantage 
being  applicable  to  them  :  for  that  law 
commonly  is  expressed  with  reference  to 
our  neighbour ;  that  is,  to  persons  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  who  come  under 
our  particular  notice,  who  by  any  inter 
course  are  approximated  to  us  ;  and  such 
are  kings  especially.  For  whereas  the 
greatest  part  of  men  (by  reason  of  their 
distance  from  us,  from  the  obscurity  of 
their  condition,  or  for  want  of  opportu 
nity  to  converse  with  them)  must  needs 
slip  beside  us,  so  that  we  cannot  employ 
any  distinct  thought  or  affection  toward 
them  :  it  is  not  so  with  kings,  who  by 
their  eminent  and  illustrious  station  be 
come  very  observable  by  us  ;  with  whom 
we  have  frequent  transactions  and  mu 
tual  concerns ;  who,  therefore,  in  the 
strictest  acceptation,  are  our  neighbours  ; 
whom  we  are  charged  to  love  as  our 
selves  ;  to  whom  consequently  we  must 

d  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  5,  6. 
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perform   this   most  charitable   office   of 
Braying  for  them. 

2.  To  impress  which  consideration, 
We  may  reflect,  that  commonly  we  have 
only  this  way  granted  us  of  exercising 
our  charity  towards  princes  ;  they  being 
situated  aloft  above  the  reach  of  private 
jeneficence  :*  so  that  we  cannot  enrich 
them,  or  relieve  them  by  our  alms  ;  we 
cannot  help  to  exalt  or  prefer  them  to  a 
better  state  ;  we  can  hardly  come  to  im 
part  good  advice,  seasonable  consolation, 
or  wholesome  reproof  to  them  ;  we  can 
not  profit  or  please  them  by  familiar  con 
versation.  For  as  in  divers  other  re 
spects  they  resemble  the  Divinity ;  so  in 
this  they  are  like  it,  that  we  may  say  to 
them,  as  the  Psalmist  to  God.  Thou  art 
my  Lord  ;  my  goodness  extendeth  not  to 
thee.e  Yet  this  case  may  be  reserved, 
wherein  the  poorest  soul  may  benefit  the 
greatest  prince,  imparting  the  richest  and 
choicest  goods  to  him  :  he  may  be  indebt 
ed  for  his  safety,  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
affairs,  for  God's  mercy  and  favour  to 
ward  him,  to  the  prayers  of  his  meanest 
vassal.  And  thus  to  oblige  princes,  me- 
thinks,  we  should  be  very  desirous  ;  we 
should  be  glad  to  use  such  an  advantage, 
we  should  be  ambitious  of  such  an  hon 
our. 

3.  We  are  bound  to  pray  for  kings  ou 
of  charity  to  the  public  ;  because  their 
good  is  a  general  good,  and  the  commu 
nities  of  men  (both  church  and  state)  are 
greatly  concerned  in  the  blessings  by 
prayer  derived  on  them. 

The  safety  of  a  prince  is  a  great  par 
of  the  common  welfare  ;  the  common 
wealth,  as  it  were,  living  and  breathing 
in  him  :  his  fall,  like  that  of  a  tall  ceda 
(to  which  he  is  compared),  shaking  thi 
earth,  and  discomposing  the  state  ;  put 
ting  things  out  of  course,  and  drawin: 
them  into  new  channels  ;f  translating  th 
administration  of  affairs  into  untrie 
hands,  and  an  uncertain  condition.  Hence 
Let  the  king  live  (which  our  translator 
render,  God  save  the  king),  was  an  usu 
form  of  salutation,  or  prayer  :  and,  C 

*  Privatorum   ista   copia  est,  inter  se  ess 
munificos. — Auson.  ad  Gralian. 

Absit,  Auguste,  et  istud  sancta  divinita 
omen  avertat,  ut  tu  a  quoquam  mortalium  ex 
pectes  vicem  beneficii. — Mamerc.  ad  Julian. 

•  Psal.  xvi.  2.  f  Isa.  ii.  13. 


ing  live  for  ever,e  was  a  customary  ad- 
ress  to  princes,  whereto  the  best  men 
id  conform,  even  in  application  to  none 
f  the  best  princes  ;  as  Nehemiah  to  king 
Artaxerxes,  and  Daniel  to  king  Darius, 
lence  not  only  good  king  Divid  is  called 
he  light  of  Israel  (Thou  shalt  not,  said 
Abishai,  any  more  go  out  with  us  to  bat- 
le,  that  thou  quench  not  the  light  of  Is 
rael  ;' )  but  even  the  wicked  and  perverse 
ting  Zedekiah5  is  by  the  prophet  Jeremy 
limself  (who  had  been  so  misused  by 
rim)  styled  the  breath  of  our  nostrils. 
The  breath  saith  he,  of  our  nostrils,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord  was  taken  in  their 
pits.*)  Hence  not  only  the  fall  of  good 
cing  Josiah  was  so  grievously  lamented  ;L 
)ut  a  solemn  mourning  was  due  to  that 
of  Saul ;  and,  Ye  daughters  of  Jerusa 
lem,  weep  for  Saul,™  was  a  strain  becom- 
ng  the  mouth  of  his  great  successor  king 
David.  Hence  the  primitive  Christians, 
who  could  not  be  constrained  to  swear  by 
he  genius  of  Ca?sar,  did  not  yet,  in  com 
pliance  with  the  usual  practice,  scruple 
to  swear  by  their  health  or  safety  :*  that 
is,  to  express  their  wishing  it,  with  appeal 
to  God's  testimony  of  their  sincerity 
therein  ;  as  Joseph  may  be  conceived  to 
have  sworn  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh.* 
Hence  well  might  the  people  tell  king 
David,  Thou  art  worth  ten  thousand  of 
us  ;u  seeing  the  public  was  so  much  in 
terested  in  his  safety,  and  had  suffered 
more  in  the  loss  of  him,  than  if  a  myri 
ad  of  others  had  miscarried. 

This  honour  likewise  of  a  prince  is  the 
glory  of  his  people ;  seeing  it  is  founded 
on  qualities  or  deeds  tending  to  their  ad 
vantage  ;  seeing  it  can  hardly  be  suppos 
ed  that  he  should  acquire  honour  without 
their  aid  and  concurrence,  or  that  he 
should  retain  it  without  their  support  and 
their  satisfaction.  And  as  the  chief  grace 
and  beauty  of  a  body  is  in  the  head/  and 
the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  whole  are 

*  Sed  et  juramus,  sicut  non  per  genios  Cor- 
sarum,  ita  per  salutem  eorum,  quae  est  augus- 
tior  omnibus  geniis. — Tert.  Apol.  cap.  xxxii. 

e  1  Kings  i.  25  ;  2  Kings  xi.  12 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  11 ;  1  Kings  i.  31 ;  Dan.  ii.  4  ;  iii.  9  ; 
v.  10  ;  vi.  6 ;  Neh.  ii.  3 ;  Dan.  vi.  21. 

h  2  Sam.  xxi.  17. 

'  2  Kings  xxiv.  19  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  3. 

k  Lam.  iv.  20. 

1  Zech.  xii.  II  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  24. 

m  2  Sam.  i.  12,  24.  n  Gen.  xlii.  15,  16. 

o  2  Sam.  xviii.  3.  v  Prov.  iv.  9. 
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placed  there ;  so  is  any  commonwealth 
most  dignified  and  beautified  by  the  rep 
utation  of  its  prince. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  a  prince  are 
the  supports  and  securities  of  a  state  ;  he 
thereby  being  enabled  to  uphold  and  de 
fend  its  safety,  its  order,  its  peace ;;'  to 
protect  his  people  from  foreign  injuries 
and  invasions ;  to  secure  them  from 
intestine  broils  and  factions ;  to  repress 
outrages  and  oppressions  annoying  them 

The  prosperity  of  a  prince  is  insepar 
able  from  the  prosperity  of  his  people 
they  ever  partaking  of  his  fortunes,  anc 
thriving  or  suffering  with  him.  For  a; 
when  the  sun  shineth  brightly,  there  is  a 
clear  day,  arid  fair  weather  over  the 
world  ;  so  when  a  prince  is  not  over 
clouded  with  adversity  or  disastrous  oc 
currences,  the  public  state  must  be  serene, 
and  a  pleasant  state  of  things  will  appear 
Then  is  the  ship  in  a  good  condition,  when 
the  pilot  in  open  sea,  with  full  sails  and  a 
brisk  gale,  cheerfully  steereth  on  towarc 
his  designed  port. 

Especially  the  piety  and  goodness  of  a 
prince  is  of  vast  consequence,  and  yield- 
eth  infinite  benefit  to  his  country.  For, 
Vita  principis  censura  est ;  the  life  of  a 
prince  is  a  calling  of  other  men's  lives 
to  an  account/  His  example  hath  an 
unspeakable  influence  on  the  manners  of 
his  people,  who  are  apt  in  all  his  garb 
and  every  fashion  to  imitate  him.*  Hi 
practice  is  more  powerful  than  his  com 
mands,  and  often  doth  control  them.  His 
authority  hath  the  great  stroke  in  encour 
aging  virtue,  and  checking  vice,  if  it 
bendeth  that  way;  'the  dispensation  of 
honours  and  rewards  with  the  infliction 
of  ignominies  and  corrections,  being  in 
his  hand,  and  passing  from  it  according 
to  his  inclinations.  His  power  is  the 
shield  of  innocence,  the  fence  of  right, 
the  shelter  of  weakness  and  simplicity 
against  violences  and  frauds.  His  very 

*  Flexibiles  in  qnamcunque  partem  ducimur 
a  principe,  atque,  ut  itadicam,  sequaces  sumns. 
Huic  enim  chari,  huic  probati  esse  cupimus  ; 
quod  frustra  speraverint  dissimiles.  Eoque 
obsequii  continuatione  pervenimus,  ut  prope 
omnes  homines  unius  moribus  vivamus. — Plin. 
Paneg. 

Vita  principis  censura  est,  eaque  perpetua  ; 
ad  hanc  dirigimur,  ad  hanc  convertimur  ;  nee 
tarn  imperio  nobis  opus  est  quam  exemplo. — 
Ibid. 

i  Psal.  Ixxii.  4.  r  Ecclus.  x.  2. 


look  (a  smile  or  a  frown  of  his  counte 
nance)  is  sufficient  to  advance  goodness, 
and  suppress  wickedness ;  according  to 
that  of  Solomon,  A  king  sitting  in  the 
throne  of  judgment  scattereth  away  all 
evil  ivith  his  eyes.*  His  goodness  pleas 
ing  God,  procureth  his  favour,  and  there 
with  deduceth  from  heaven  all  kinds  of 
blessings  on  his  people.  And  if  those- 
politic  aphorisms  of  the  Wise  Man  be 
true,  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation 
and  establisheth  a  throne ;  that  when 
goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city\ 
rejoiceth ;  and  the  same  by  the  blessing* 
of  the  upright  is  exalted  :*  then  upoiu 
his  inclinations  to  virtue  the  advance 
ment  and  stability  of  public  welfare  do 
mainly  depend.  So,  for  instance,  how 
did  piety  flourish  in  the  times  of  David, 
who  loved,  favoured,  and  practised  it!' 
and  what  abundance  of  prosperity  did  I 
attend  it !  What  showers  of  blessings 
(what  peace,  what  wealth,  what  credit 
and  glory)  did  God  then  pour  down  upon 
Israel  !u  How  did  the  goodness  of  that 
prince  transmit  favours  and  mercies  on  his 
country  till  a  long  time  after  his  decease  ! 
How  often  did  God  profess  for  his  ser 
vant  David's  sake  to  preserve  Judah  from 
destruction  ;  so  that  even  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  when  the  king  of  Assyria  did 
invade  that  country,  God  by  the  mouth 
of  Isaiah  declared,  I  will  defend  this 
city  to  save  it  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
for  my  servant  David's  sakeJ 

We  may  indeed  observe,  that,  accord 
ing  to  the  representation  of  things  in  holy 
scripture,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  con 
nection,  or  a  communication  of  merit 
and  guilt,  between  prince  and  people  ;  so 
that  mutually  each  of  them  is  rewarded 
for  the  virtues,  each  is  punished  for  the 
vices  of  the  other.  As  for  the  iniquities 
of  a  people,  God  withdraweth  from  their 
prince  the  free  communications  of  his 
grace  and  of  his  favour,  (suffering  him 
to  incur  sin,  or  to  fall  into  misfortune ; 
which  was  the  case  of  that  incomparably 
good  king  Josiah,w  and  hath  been  the 
fate  of  divers  excellent  princes,  whom 

6  Prov.  xx.  8. 

<•  Prov.  xiv.  3,  4  ;  xvi.  12  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  16  ; 
Prov.  xi.  10,  11. 

11  2  Sam.  vii.  9  ;   (Psal.  Ixxii.  7.) 

v  (2  Sam.  vii.  16 ;  1  Kings  xi.  13  ;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  21 ;  Psal.  Ixxxix.  29  ;  cxxxii.  10);  Isa. 
xxxvii.  35  ;  1  Kings  xi.  32,  34. 

w  2  Kings  xxiii.  25  ;  Isa.  iii.  1,  &c. 
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[Jod  hath  snatched  away  from  people  un- 
llorthy  of  them,  or  involved  with  such  a 
•leople  in  common  calamities  ;  according 
In  the  rule  propounded  in  the  Law,x  of 
jfrod's  dealing  with  the  Israelites  in  the 
ilase  of  their  disobedience ;  and  accord 
ing  to  that  of  Samuel,  If  you  shall  do 
wickedly,  ye  shall  be  consumed,  both  ye 
und  your  king  :)  so  reciprocally,  for  the 
misdemeanours  of  princes,  (or  in  them, 
.j.nd  by  them,)  God  doth  chastise  their 
leople.  For  what  confusions  in  Israel 
•id  the  offences  of  Solomon  create ! 
•Vhat  mischiefs  did  issue  thereon  from 
Jeroboam's  wicked  behaviour !  How  did 
Ihe  sins  of  Manasseh  stick  to  his  country, 
lince  that,  even  after  that  notable  refor 
mation  wrought  by  Josiah,  it  is  said,  Not 
withstanding  the  Lord  turned  not  from 
\he  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath,  where- 
loith  his  anger  ivas  kindled  against 
Uudah,  because  of  all  the  provocations 
therewith  Manasseh  had  provoked  him  ! 
l\jid  how  sorely,  by  a  tedious  three  years' 
famine,  did  God  avenge  Saul's  cruelty 
toward  the  Gibeonites  !>' 
'  Nor  are  only  the  sins  of  bad  princes 
iffixed  to  people  conspiring  with  them  in 
Impiety  ;  for  even  of  King  Hezekiah  it  is 
paid,  But  Hezekiah  rendered  not  again 
.according  to  the  benejit  done  unto  him  ; 
\for  his  heart  was  lifted  up :  therefore  there 
was  ivrath  upon  him,  and  upon  Judah 
(and  Jerusalem,1  So  the  pride  and  in 
gratitude  of  an  excellent  prince  were 
Ravenged  on  his  subjects.  And  when 
good  king  David  (God  averting  his  grace 
terom  him)  did  fall  into  that  arrogant 
.transgression  of  counting  his  forces,  that, 
jas  Joab  prudently  foretold,  became  a 
\cause  of  trespass  to  Israel ;  and  God, 
Ssaith  the  text,  was  displeased  with  this 

,  therefore  he  smote  Israel."- 
David  indeed  seemed  to  apprehend 
some  iniquity  in  this  proceeding,  expos 
ulating  thus,  Is  it  not  I  that  commanded 
the  people  to  be  numbered  ?  even  I  it  is 
that  have  sinned  and  done  evil  indeed  ; 
but  as  for  these  sheep,  what  have  they 
done  ?"  But  God  had  no  regard  to  his 
plea,  nor  returned  any  answer  to  it ;  for 

x  Deut.  xxviii.  36. 

y  1  Sam.  xii.  25  ;  Prov.  xxviii.  2  ;  1  Kings 
xi.  33 ;  xv.  30  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  21 ;  xxiii.  26  ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

'  (Jer.  xxxii.  32;)  2  Chron.  xxxii.  25. 

•  1  Chron.  xxi.  3,  7.        b  1  Chron.  xxi.  17. 
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indeed  God's  wrath  began  with  the  peo 
ple,  and  their  king's  sin  was  but  a  judg 
ment  executed  on  them  ;  for  the  anger, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel  (by  their  sin  surely,  which  is  the 
only  incentive  of  divine  wrath),  and  he 
moved  David  against  them  to  say,  Go 
number  Israel  and  Judah.* 

So  indeed  it  is  that  princes  are  bad, 
that  they  incur  great  errors,  or  commit 
notable  trespasses,  is  commonly  imputa- 
ble  to  the  fault  of  subjects  ;  and  is  a  just 
judgment  by  divine  Providence  laid  on 
them,  as  for  other  provocations,  so  es 
pecially  for  their  want  of  devotion,  and 
neglecting  duly  to  pray  for  them.  For 
if  they  constantly,  with  hearty  sincerity 
and  earnest  fervency,  would  in  their  be 
half  sue  to  God,  who  fashioneth  all  the 
hearts  of  men,  who  especially  holdeth 
the  hearts  of  kings  in  his  hand,  and  turn- 
eth  them  whithersoever  he  will  ;d  we 
reasonably  might  presume,  that  God  by 
his  grace  would  direct  them  into  the 
right  way,  and  incline  their  hearts  to 
goodness  ;  that  he  would  accomplish  his 
own  words  in  the  prophet,  /  will  make 
thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors 
righteousness  ;e  that  we  might  have  oc 
casion  to  pay  thanksgivings  like  that  of 
Ezra :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers,  who  hath  put  such  things  as  this 
in  the  king^s  heart,  to  beautify  the  house 
of  the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem.1 

We  are  apt  to  impute  the  ill  manage 
ment  of  things,  and  the  bad  success  wait 
ing  on  it,  unto  princes,  being  in  appear 
ance  the  immediate  agents  and  instru 
ments  of  it ;  but  we  commonly  do  therein 
mistake,  not  considering  that  ourselves 
are  most  guilty  and  blameable  for  it; 
that  it  is  an  impious  people  which  maketh 
an  unhappy  prince  ;  that  their  offences 
do  pervert  his  counsels,  and  blast  his  un 
dertakings:  that  their  profaneness  and 
indevotion  do  incense  God's  displeasure, 
and  cause  him  to  desert  princes,  with 
drawing  his  gracious  conduct  from  them, 
and  permitting  them  to  be  misled  by 
temptation,  by  ill  advice,  by  their  own 
infirmities,  lusts,  and  passions,  into  cours 
es  fit  to  punish  a  naughty  people.  So 
these  were  the  causes  of  Moses's  speak- 


c  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1. 

d  Psal.  xxxiii.  15  ;  Prov.  xxi.  1. 

•  Isa.  Ix.  17.  '  Ezra  vii.  27. 
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ing  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  and  that  it 
went  ill  with  him  for  their  sakes  ^  of 
Aaron's  forming  the  molten  calf;  of  Da 
vid's  numbering  the  people  ;  of  Josiah's 
unadvised  enterprise  against  Pharaoh 
Neco ;  of  Zedekiah's  rebellion  against 
the  Assyrians  (notwithstanding  the  strong 
discussions  of  the  prophet  Jeremy  :)  con 
cerning  which  it  is  said,  For  through  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Je 
rusalem  and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast 
them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah 
rebelled  against  the  king  of  Babylon.^ 

Considering  which  things,  it  is  appar 
ent  that  prayer  for  our  prince  is  a  great 
office  of  charity  to  the  public ;  and  that 
in  praying  for  his  safety,  for  his  honour, 
for  his  wealth,  for  his  prosperity,  for  his 
virtue,  we  do  in  effect  pray  for  the  same 
benefits  respectively  to  our  country  ;  that 
in  praying  for  his  welfare,  we  do  in  con 
sequence  pray  for  the  good  of  all  our 
neighbours,  our  friends,  our  relations, 
our  families  ;  whose  good  is  wrapped  in 
his  welfare,  doth  flow  from  it,  doth  hang 
upon  it. 

We  are  bound,  and  it  is  a  very  noble 
piece  of  charity,  to  love  our  country, 
sincerely  to  desire  and  earnestly  to  furth 
er  its  happiness,  and  therefore  to  pray 
for  it ;  according  to  the  advice  and  prac 
tice  of  the  Psalmist :  O  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem  :  they  shall  prosper 
that  love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy  walls, 
and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.'  We 
are  obliged  more  especially  upon  the 
highest  accounts,  with  dearest  affection 
to  love  the  church  (our  heavenly  com 
monwealth,  the  society  of  our  spiritual 
brethren),  most  ardently  to  tender  its 
good,  and  seek  its  advantages  ;  and  there 
fore  most  urgently  to  sue  for  God's  favour 
toward  it :  being  ready  to  say  after  Da 
vid,  Do  good  O  God,  in  thy  good  pleas 
ure  to  Sion  :  build  thou  the  walls  of  Je 
rusalem.  Arise,  O  Lord,  and  have  mer 
cy  upon  Sion :  for  the  time  to  favour 
her,  yea  the  set  time  is  come.*  "  Now 
these  duties  we  cannot  more  easily,  more 
compendiously,  or  more  effectually  dis 
charge,  than  by  earnestly  praying  for  our 
prince ;  seeing  that  if  we  do  by  our 
prayers  procure  God's  favour  to  him,  we 

e  Psal.  cvi.  3'2,  33  ;    Exod.  xxxii. ;  Deut.  ix. 
h  2  Kings  xxiv.  20. 
1  Psal.  cxxii.  6  ;  (cxxviii.  5  ;)  cxxii.  7. 
k  Psal  li.  18;  cii.  13,  16;  (Isa.  Ixi.  1.) 


do  certainly  draw  it  on  the  state  and  the 
church.     If  God,  moved  by  our   devout 
importunities,   shall  please  to  guard  his- 
person  from  dangers,  and  to  grant  him  a 
long  life  ;L  to  endue  his  heart  with  grace, 
with  the  love  and  fear  of  himself,  with  a ; 
zeal  of  furthering  public  good,  of  favour 
ing  piety,   of   discountenancing   sin :  if | 
God  shall  vouchsafe  to  inspire  him  with  4 
wisdom,  and   to   guide   his  counsels,  to -I 
bless  his  proceedings,  and  to  crown  his  4 
undertakings  with   good   success :    then  j 
assuredly  we   have  much  promoted  the  I 
public  interest ;  then  infallibly,  together  ; 
with  these,  all  other  blessings  shall  de 
scend  on  us,  all  good  will  flourish  in  our  < 
land.     This  was  the  ancient  practice  of  I 
Christians,  and  directed  to  this  end.  For,  ( 
We    (saith   Lactantius    to   Constantine) 
with  daily  prayers  do  supplicate    God, 
that  he  would  first  of  all  keep  thee,  whom  \ 
he  hath  willed  to  be  the  keeper  of  things  ;'• 
then,  that  he  would  inspire  unto  thee  a* 
will,  whereby  thou  mayest  ever  persevere 
in  the  love  of  God's  name  ;  which  is  sal 
utary  to  all,  both  to  thee  for  thy  happi 
ness,  and  to  us  for  our  quiet* 

4.  Wherefore  consequently  our  own 
interest  and  charity  to  ourselves  should 
dispose  us  to  pray  for  our  prince.  We 
being  nearly  concerned  in  his  welfare,  as 
parts  of  the  public,  and  as  enjoying  many 
private  advantages  thereby ;  we  cannot 
but  partake  of  his  good,  we  cannot  but1 
suffer  with  him.  We  cannot  live  quietly, 
if  our  prince  is  disturbed ;  we  cannot 
live  happily,  if  he  be  unfortunate ;  we 
can  hardly  live  virtuously,  if  divine  grace 
do  not  incline  him  to  favour  us  therein, 
or  at  least  restrain  him  from  hindering 
us.t  This  is  St.  Paul's  own  considera 
tion  :  I  exhort  you  (saith  he)  to  make 
prayers  for  kings— that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  goodliness 
and  honesty."1  Upon  such  an  account 
God  did  command  the  Jews  to  pray  for 
the  welfare  of  that  heathen  state,  under 
which  they  lived  in  captivity  :  And  seek 

*  Cui  nos  quotidianis  precibus  supplicamus, 
ut  te  imprimis,  quern  rerum  custodem  voluit 
esse,  custodial;  deindeinspiret  tibi  voluntatem, 
qua  semper  in  amore  divini  nominis  perseve 
res  ;  quod  est  omnibus  salutare  et  tibi  ad  feli- 
citatem,  et  nobis  ad  quietem. — Lad.  vii.  26. 

f  Nescio  an  plus  moribus  conferat  princeps, 
qui  bonos  esse  patitur,  quam  qui  cogit. — Plin. 
Panegyr. 

1  Psal.  xxi.  4.  m  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 
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(said  he)  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I 
'have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  cap 
tives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it : 
for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have 
peace."  And  for  the  like  cause,  the 
Christians  of  old  deemed  themselves 
'bound  to  pray  for  the  Gentile  magis 
trates,  according  to  that  of  Tertullian  : 
We  pray  for  you,  because  with  you  the 
^empire  is  shaken  :  and  the  other  members 
tof  it  being  shaken,  assuredly  even  we, 
tfiowfar  soever  we  may  be  thought  from 

t  troubles,  are  found  in  some  place  of  the 
'fall*  Farther, 

5.  Let  us  consider,  that  subjects  are 
obliged  in  gratitude  and  ingenuity,  yea, 

iin  equity  and  justice,  to  pray  for  their 

i  princes.     For, 

They  are  most  nearly   related  to  us, 

land  allied  by  the  most  sacred  bands ; 
being  constituted  by  God,  in  his  own 
room,  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their 
country ;  being  also  avowed  and  accep 
ted  for  such  by  solemn  vows,  and  most 
holy  sacraments  of  allegiance  :  whence 
unto  them,  as  such,  we  owe  an  humble 
piety,  a  very  respectful  affection,  a  most 
dutiful  observance  ;t  the  which  we  can 
not  better  express  or  exercise,  than  in 
our  heartiest  prayers  for  their  welfare. 
They  by  God  are  destined  to  be  the 

,  protectors  of  the  church,  the  patrons  of 
religion,  the  fosterers  and  cherishers  of 
truth,  of  virtue,  of  piety  :  for  of  the 

;  church  in  the  evangelical  times  it  was 
prophesied,  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing 
fathers ;  thou  shalt  suck  the  breasts  of 

:  kings ;  kings  shall  minister  to  thee  :" 
wherefore  to  them,  not  only  as  men  and 

I  citizens,  but  peculiarly  as  Christians,  we 

j  owe  the  highest  duty  ;  and  consequently 

we  must  pay  the  best  devotion  for  them. 

To  them  we  stand  indebted  for  the 

greatest  benefits  of   common  life :  they 

*  Vobiscum  enimconcutiturimperium ;  con- 
cussis  etiam  caeteris  membris  ejus,  utique  et 
nos,  licet  exlranei  a  turbis  aestimemur,  in  ali- 
quo  loco  casus  invenimur. —  Tert.  Apol.  cap. 
xxxii. 

f  Qnems  ciens  (Christianus)  a  Deo  suo  con- 
stitui,  necesse  est,  ut  et  ipsum  diligat,  et  reve- 
reatur,  et  honoret,  et  salvum  velit. — Tert.  ad 
Scap.  ii. 

Jurat  per  Deum,  et  per  Christum,  et  per  Spi- 
ritnm  S.  et  per  majestatem  imperatoris,  quse 
secundum  Deum  generi  humano  diligenda  est, 
et  coleijda. —  Veget.  ii.  5. 

n  Jer.  xxix.  7. 

0  Isa.  xlix.  23 ;  Ix.  16,  10. 


necessarily  do  take  much  care,  they  un 
dergo  great  trouble,  they  are  exposed  to 
many  hazards  for  our  advantages ;  that 
under  their  shadow*'  we  may  enjoy  safety 
and  quiet,  we  may  reap  the  fruits  of  our 
industry,  we  may  possess  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  our  life,  with  secu 
rity  from  rapine,  from  contention,  from 
solicitude,  from  the  continual  fears'  of 
wrong  and  outrage. 

To  their  industry  and  vigilancy,  under 
God,  we  owe  the  fair  administration  of 
justice,  the  protection  of  right  and  inno 
cence,  the  preservation  of  order  and 
peace,  the  encouragement  of  goodness, 
and  correction  of  wickedness ;  for  they, 
as  the  Apostle  telleth  us,  are  God^s  minis 
ters,  attending  continually  on  these  very 
things.*  They  indeed  so  attend  as  to 
deny  themselves,  and  so  forego  much  of 
their  own  ease,  their  pleasure,  their  sat 
isfaction  ;  being  frequently  perplexed 
with  cares,  continually  enslaved  to  busi 
ness,  and  subject  to  various  inconvenien 
ces,  rendering  their  life  to  considerate 
spectators  very  little  desirable. 

As,  therefore,  according  to  our  Lord's 
observation,  they  are  usually  styled  bene 
factors,1'  so  they  really  are ;  even  the 
worst  of  them  (such  as  Claudius  or  Nero, 
of  whom  our  apostles  speak)  in  consider 
able  measure ;  at  least  in  comparison  of 
anarchy,  and  considering  the  mischiefs 
issuing  from  want  of  government.  Ori 
xoluxel(t  iai  rbl  TrQO.yf.ta-  The  matter  is 
7iot  flattery  (saith  St.  Chrysostom,*  him 
self  of  all  men  farthest  from  a  flatterer ;) 
but  according  to  the  reason  of  the  case 
we  must  esteem  ourselves  much  obliged 
to  them  for  the  pains  they  sustain  in  our 
behalf,  and  for  the  benefits  we  receive 
from  them.  For  he  indeed  must  be  a 
very  bad  governor,  to  whom  that  speech 
of  the  orator  Tertullus  may  not  without 
glozing  be  accommodated  :  Seeing  that 
by  thee  ice  enjoy  great  quietness,  and  that 
very  worthy  deeds  are  done  unto  this  na 
tion  by  thy  providence,  we  accept  it  al 
ways,  and  in  all  places,  most  noble  Felix, 
with  all  thankfulness* 

However,  what  Seneca  saith  of  phi 
losophers,  that  they  of  all  men  are  most 

*   Oi>  KoXavtia  iari  rd    Trpayfia,  dXXa  Kara  rdv  rov 
Sixaiov  yivtrai  \6yov. — Chrys.  in  1  Tim.  ii.  1. 
P  Lam.  iv.  20. 

i  Roin.  xiii.  6.  r  Luke  xxii.  25. 

1  Acts  xxiv.  2,  3. 
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obliged,  and  most  grateful  to  kings  and 
magistrates,  because  from  their  care  they 
enjoy  the  leisure,  quiet,  and  security  of 
contemplating  and  practising  the  best 
things ;  upon  which  account  (saith  he) 
they  could  not  but  reverence  the  authors 
of  so  great  a  good  as  parents  ;*  that  is, 
or  should  be,  far  more  true  of  Christians. 
That  leisure  (to  use  his  own  words) 
which  is  spent  with  God,  and  which  ren- 
dereth  us  like  to  God  ;t  the  liberty  of 
studying  divine  truth  and  of  serving  God, 
with  security  and  quiet ;  are  inestimable 
benefits,  for  the  which  they  are  indebted 
to  the  protection  of  magistrates :  there 
fore  in  all  reason  a  grateful  retribution  of 
good  will,  and  of  all  good  offices,  partic 
ularly  of  our  prayers,  is  to  be  paid  to 
them.  Is  it  not  very  absurd,  saith  St. 
Chrysostom,  that  they  should  labour  and 
venture  for  us,  and  we  not  pray  for 
them  ?| 

6.  Whereas  we  are  by  divine  com 
mand  frequently  enjoined  to  fear  and  re 
verence,  to  honour,  to  obey  kings ;  we 
should  look  on  prayer  for  them  as  a  prin 
cipal  branch,  and  the  neglect  thereof  as 
a  notable  breach  of  those  duties.  For, 

As  to  honour  and  reverence,  it  is  plain 
that  no  exterior  signification,  in  ceremo 
nious  unveiling  or  cringing  to  them,  can 
so  demonstrate  it,  as  doth  the  wishing 
them  well  in  our  hearts,  and  from  thence 
framing  particular  addresses  to  the  divine 
Majesty  for  their  welfare.  Than  which 
practice  there  can  be  no  surer  argument, 
that  we  hold  them  in  great  account  and 
consideration.  And  how  indeed  can  we 
much  honour  them,  for  whom  we  do  not 
vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  offer  our  gooc 
wishes,  or  to  mention  them  in  our  inter 
cessions  unto  him,  who  requireth  us  to 
make  them  for  all  men,  and  particularly 
for  those  for  whom  we  are  concerned  ? 
Doth  not  this  omission  evidently  place 
them  in  the  lowest  rank,  beneath  the 
meanest  of  our  friends  and  relations  ? 


*  Nulli  adversus  magistratus  ac  reges  grati- 
ores  sum  ;  nee  immerito,  nullis  enira  plus  praes- 
tant,  quam  quibus  frui  tranquillo  otio  licet 
Itaque  hi  quibus  ad  propositum  bene  vivend 
confert  securitas  publica,  necesse  est  auctorem 
hujus  boni  ut  parentem  colant. — Sen.  Ep.  73 

f  Quauli  aestimamus  hoc  otium,  quod  inter 
Deos  agitur,  quod  Deos  facit  ? — Ibid. 

\    Ildif  ovv  oiiK  arovov  ai/rovs,  &C. — Chrys.    ub 

supra.    1  Pet.  ii.  13,  17 ;  Rom.  xiii.  1 ;  Tit.  iii 
1  j  Prov.  xxiv.  21. 


doth  it  not  imply  a  very  slender  regard 
tiad  to  them  ? 

And    as   for   obedience,    prayer   for 
princes  is  clearly  an  instance  thereof; 
seeing  it  may  be  supposed,  that  all  princes 
do  require  it  from  their  subjects.     Not 
only  Christian  princes,  who  believe  God 
the  sole  dispenser  of  all  good  things,  and 
the  great  efficacy  of  devotion  in  procur 
ing  them  from  him,  may  be  deemed  to  < 
exact  this  beneficial  office  from  us  ;  but  1 
even  heathens  and  infidels,  from  their 
dim  notion   of   a  sovereign  Providence 
(which  hath  ever  been  common  in  the.j 
world),  have  made  an  account  of  this! 
practice  ;  as  we  may  see  by  that  decree 
of  the  Persian  king  in  Ezra,  charging  his 
officers  to  furnish  the  Jewish  elders  with  : 
sacrifices,  that  (said  he)  they  may   offer 
sacrifices  of  sweet  savour  unto  the   God  \ 
of  heaven,  and  pray  for  the  life  of  the 
king,  and  of  his  sons.1     And  that  such] 
was  the  practice  of  the   Romans  even  in1] 
their  heathenish  state,  doth  appear  from 
those  words  of  Pliny  :  ice  have  (saith  he) 
been  wont  to  make  vows  for  the  eternity 
of  the  empire,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the\ 
citzens ;    yea,  for   the   welfare   of    the] 
princes,  and  in  their  behalf  for  the  eter~\ 
nity  of  the  empire* 

Not  only  pious  princes  with  a  serious 
desire  will  expect  this  duty  from  us,  but 
even  profane  ones  in  policy  will  demand 
it,  as  a  decent  testimony  of  respect  to* 
them,  and  a  proper  means  of  upholding 
their  state  ;  that  they  may  seem  to  have 
place  in  the  most  serious  regards  and 
solemn  performances  of  their  subjects. 
So  that  to  neglect  this  duty  is  ever  a  viola 
tion  of  our  due  obedience,  and  a  kind  of 
disloyalty  to  them.  Again, 

7.  The  praying  for  princes  is  a  service 
peculiarly  honourable,  and  very  accept 
able  to  God ;  which  he  will  interpret  as 
a  great  respect  done  to  himself :  for  that 
thereby  we  honour  his  image  and  charac 
ter  in  them,  yielding  in  his  presence  this 
special  respect  to  them  as  his  representa 
tives  ;t  for  that  thereby  we  avow  his  gov 
ernment  of  the  world  by  them  as  his 

*  Nuncupare  vota  et  pro  aternitate  imperii, 
et  pro  salute  civium,  irao  pro  salute  principum, 
ac  propter  illos  pro  scternitate  imperii,  soleba- 
mus. — Plin.  Paneg. 

f  Deo  vel  privatus,  vel  militans  servit,  cum 
fideliter  eum  diligit,  qui  Deo  regnat  autore. — 
Veget.  ii.  5. 

1  Ezra  vi.  10. 
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ministers  and  deputies  ;  for  that  thereby 
we  acknowledge  all  power  derived  from 
i  him,  and  depending  on  his  pleasure  ;  we 
::ascribe  to  him   an    authority   paramount 
!  above  all  earthly   potentates ;  we   imply 
i,our  persuasion,  that  he   alone  is  absolute 
|;  sovereign   of  the    world,  the    King    of 
.kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,11  so  that  princes 
.are  nothing  otherwise  than  in  subordina 
tion  to  him,  can  do  nothing  without  his 
succour,  do  owe  to  him  all  their  power, 
i  their  safety,  their  prosperity,  and  wel 
fare  ;*  for  that,  in  fine,  thereby  disclaim 
ing  all  other  confidences  in  any  son  of 
man^  we  signify  our  entire  submission  to 
God's  will,  and  sole  confidence  in  his 
,  providence.     This  service   therefore  is  a 
very   grateful   kind   of  adoring   our   al 
mighty  Lord ;  and  as  such  St.  Paul  re- 
commendeth  it  in  the  words  immediately 
subjoined  to  our  text :  For  this  (saith  he) 
is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God 
our  Saviour. w 

8.  Let  us  consider,  that  whereas  wis 
dom,  guiding  our  piety  and  charity,  will 
especially  incline  us  to  place  our  devo 
tion  there  where  it  will  be  most  needful 
and  useful ;  we  therefore  chiefly  must 
pray  for  kings,  because  they  most  need 
our  prayers. 

The  office  is  most  high,  and  hard  to 
discharge  well  or  happily ;  wherefore 
they  need  extraordinary  supplies  of  gifts 
and  graces  from  the  divine  bounty. 

Their  affairs  are  of  greatest  weight 
and  importance,  requiring  answerable 
skill  and  strength  to  steer  and  wield  them  : 
wherefore  they  need  from  the  fountain 
of  wisdom  and  power  special  communi 
cations  of  light,  of  courage,  of  ability, 
to  conduct,  to  support,  to  fortify  them  in 
their  managements  ;  they  need  that  God 
should  uphold  them  wfvuari  tyfjuovixfa 
with  that  princely  spirit,  for  which  king 
David  prayed.1 

They  often  are  to  deliberate  about  mat 
ters  of  dark  and  uncertain  consequence  ; 
they  are  to  judge  in  cases  of  dubious  and 
intricate  nature ;  the  which  to  resolve 
prudently,  or  to  determine  uprightly,  no 
human  wisdom  sufficiently  can  enable : 

*  Temperans  majestatem  Caesaris  infra  De- 
um,  magis  ilium  commendo  Deo. —  Tert.  Apol. 
cap.  xxxiii. 

u  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 

T  Psal.  cxlvi.  3 ;  cxviii.  8,  9- 

w  1  Tim.  ii.  3.  *  Psal.  li.  12. 


wherefore  they  need  the  spirit  of  coun 
sel,  and  the  spirit  of  judgment,  from  the 
ole  dispenser  of  them,  the  great  Coun 
sellor  and  most  righteous  Judge.  The 
wisest  and  ablest  of  them  hath  reason  to 
pray  with  Solomon,  Give  thy  servant  an 
understanding  heart  to  judge  thy  people, 
that  I  may  discern  between  good  and 
bad :  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so 
great  a  people  ?  That  so  what  the  Wise 
Man  saith  may  be  verified,  A  divine  sen 
tence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king,  his  mouth 
transgresseth  not  in  judgment :  and  that 
of  the  wise  woman,  As  an  angel  of  God, 
so  is  my  lord  the  king  to  discern  good 
and  bad.7 

They  commonly  are  engaged  in  enter 
prises  of  greatest  difficulty,  insuperable 
by  the  might  or  industry  of  man  ;  in  re 
gard  to  which  we  may  say  writh  Hannah, 
By  strength  shall  no  man  prevail  ;  with 
the  Preacher,  The  race,  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  with  the 
Psalmist,  There  is  no  king  saved  by  the 
multitude  of  an  host :  wherefore  they 
need  aid  and  succour  from  the  Almighty, 
to  carry  them  through,  and  bless  their 
designs  with  success.'4 

They  are  most  exposed  to  dangers  and 
disasters  (standing  like  high  towers  most 
obnoxious  to  the  winds  and  tempests  of 
fortune ;)  having  usually  many  envious 
ill-willers,  many  disaffected  malecontents, 
many  both  open  enemies  and  close  insid- 
iators ;  from  whose  force  or  treachery 
no  human  providence  can  sufficiently 
guard  them  :  they  do  therefore  need  the 
protection  of  the  ever-vigilant  Keeper  of 
Israel  to  secure  them  :  for,  Except  the 
Lord  keepeth  the  city,  the  watchman  walk- 
eth  but  in  vain ;  except  the  Lord  pre 
serve  the  king,  his  guards,  his  armies 
surround  him  to  no  purpose.* 

They  have  the  natural  infirmities  of 
other  men,  and  far  beyond  other  men  are 
subject  to  external  temptations.  The 
malicious  spirit  (as  in  the  case  of  Job,  of 
David,  of  Ahab,  of  Joshua  the  high 
priest,  is  expressed)  is  ever  waiting  for 
occasion,  ever  craving  permission  of 
God  to  seduce  and  pervert  them  ;b  suc- 

y  Isa.  xi.  2  ;  xxviii.  6  ;  ix.  6  ;  Psal.  vii.  11 ; 
1  Kings  iii.  9  ;  Wisd.  ix.  4  ;  (Psal.  Ixxii.  1  ; 
Prov.  xvi.  10 ;)  2  Sam.  xiv.  17. 

1  1  Sam.  ii.  9  ;  Eccles.  ix.  11  ;  Psal.  xxxm. 
16. 

•  Psal.  xxi.  4  ;  xci.  1 ;  cxxvii.  1 ;  xxxiii.  16. 

b  Zech.  iii.  1. 
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cess  therein  being  extremely  conducible 
to  his  villainous  designs.  The  world 
continually  doth  assault  them  with  all  its 
advantages,  with  all  its  baits  of  pleasure, 
with  all  its  enticements  to  pride  and  vani 
ty,  to  oppression  and  injustice,  to  sloth, 
to  luxury,  to  exorbitant  self-will  and  self- 
conceit,  to  every  sort  of  vicious  practice. 
Their  eminency  of  state,  *  their  affluence 
of  wealth,  their  uncontrollable  power, 
their  exemption  from  common  restraints, 
their  continual  distractions  and  encum 
brances  by  varieties  of  care  and  business, 
their  multitude  of  obsequious  followers, 
and  scarcity  of  faithful  friends  to  advise 
or  reprove  them,  their  having  no  obsta 
cles  before  them  to  check  their  wills,  to 
cross  their  humors,  to  curb  their  lusts 
and  passions,  are  so  many  dangerous 
snares  unto  them  :  wherefore  they  do 
need  plentiful  measures  of  grace,  and 
mighty  assistances  from  God,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  worst  errors  and  sins  ; 
into  which  otherwise  it  is  almost  a  mira 
cle  if  they  are  not  plunged. 

And  seeing  they  are  so  liable  to  sin, 
they  must  consequently  stand  often  in 
need  of  God's  mercy  to  bear  with  them, 
and  to  pardon  them.* 

They  therefore,  upon  so  many  ac 
counts  needing  special  help  and  grace 
from  Heaven,  do  most  need  prayers  to 
derive  it  thence  for  them. 

All  princes  indeed  do  need  them. 
Good  princes  need  many  prayer's  for 
God's  help,  to  uphold  and  confirm  them 
in  their  virtue  :  bad  princes  need  depre 
cations  of  God's  wrath  and  judgment  to 
ward  them,  for  offending  his  Majesty  ; 
together  with  supplications  for  God's 
grace  to  convert  and  reform  them  :  the 
most  desperate  and  incorrigible  need 
prayers,  that  God  would  overrule  and  re 
strain  them  from  doing  mischief  to  them 
selves  and  others.  All  princes  having 
many  avocations  and  temptations,  hinder 
ing  them  to  pray  enough  for  themselves, 
do  need  supplemental  aids  from  the  de 
votions  of  others. 

Wherefore  if  we  love  them,  if  we  love 
our  country,  if  we  love  ourselves,  if  we 
tender  the  interests  of  truth,  of  piety,  of 
common  good,  we,  considering  their 
case,  and  manifold  need  of  prayers,  will 
not  fail  earnestly  to  sue  for  them  ;  that 


*   '0  Tr^etara  vparruv,  Tr\ci<rO'   af 

c  Eccles.  viii.  4. 


(tpor 


God  would  afford  needful  assistance  to 
them  in  the  administration  of  their  high 
office,  in  the  improvement  of  their  great 
talents,  in  the  conduct  and  management 
of  their  arduous  affairs  ;  that  he  gracious 
ly  would  direct  them  in  their  perplexed 
counsels,  would  back  them  in  their  diffi 
cult  undertakings,  would  protect  their 
persons  from  dangers,  would  keep  their 
hearts  from  the  prevalency  of  tempta 
tions,  would  pardon  their  failings  and 
trespasses.  Again, 

9.  Whereas  God  hath  declared,  that 
he  hath  special  regard  to  princes,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  care  over  them,  be 
cause  they  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  ] 
him  as  his  representatives,  the  ministers 
of  his  kingdom,'1  the  main  instruments  of 
his  providence,  whereby  he  conveyeth 
his  favours,  and  dispense th  his  justice  to 
men  ;  because  also  the  good  of  mankind, 
which  he  especially  tendereth,  is  mainly 
concerned  in  their  welfare  :  whereas,  I 
say,  it  is  he  that  giveth  salvation  unto 
kings ;  that  giveth  great  deliverance  to 
his  king,  and  showeth  mercy  to  his  a- 
nointed ;  that  hath  the  king^s  heart  and 
his  breath,  and  all  his  ways  in  his  hand  :e 
even  upon  this  account  our  prayers  for 
them  are  the  more  required.  For  it  is  a 
method  of  God,  and  an  established  rule 
of  divine  providence,  not  to  dispense 
special  blessings  without  particular  con 
ditions,  and  the  concurrence  of  our  duty 
in  observance  of  what  he  prescribeth  in 
respect  to  them.  Seeing,  then,  he  hath 
enjoined^  that  in  order  to  our  obtaining 
those  great  benefits  which  issue  from  his 
special  care  over  princes,  we  should  pray 
for  it,  and  seek  it  from  his  hands ;  the 
omission  of  this  duty  will  intercept  it,  or 
bereave  us  of  its  advantages  ;  nor  in  that 
case  may  we  expect  any  blessings  of  that 
kind.  As  without  praying  for  ourselves 
we  must  not  expect  private  favours  from 
Heaven ;  so  without  praying  for  our 
prince,  we  cannot  well  hope  for  public 
blessings.  For,  as  a  profane  person  (who 
in  effect  disavoweth  God,  by  not  regard 
ing  to  seek  his  favour  and  aid)  is  not 
qualified  to  receive  any  good  from  him ; 
so  a  profane  nation  (which  disclaimeth 
God's  government  of  the  world,  by  not 

d  Wisd.  vi.  4. 

e  Psal.  cxliv.  10  ;    xxi.  1 ;  xviii.  50  ;     (Ixiii. 
11 ;)  2  Sam.  xxii.  51 ;  Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  Dan.  v.23. 
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invoking  his  benediction  on  those  who 
moderate  it  under  him)  is  not  well  capa 
ble  of  common  benefits.  It  is  upon  all 
these  accounts  true  which  Ezra  said, 
The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them 
for  good  that  seek  him  :  but  his  power 
and  his  wrath  is  against  all  them  that 
forsake  him.r  If  therefore  we  desire 
|  that  our  prince  should  not  lose  God's 
special  regard,  if  we  would  not  forfeit 
the  benefits  thereof  to  ourselves,  we  must 
conspire  in  hearty  prayers  for  him. 

10.  To  engage  and  encourage  us  in 
which  practice,  we  may  farther  consider, 
[that  such  prayers,  offered  duly  (with 
'frequency  and  constancy,  with  sincerity 
and  zeal,)  do  always  turn  to  good  ac 
count,  and  never  want  good  effect :  the 
which,  if  it  be  not  always  easily  discerni 
ble,  yet  it  is  certainly  real ;  if  it  be  not 
perfect  as  we  may  desire,  yet  it  is  com 
petent  as  expediency  requireth,  or  as  the 
condition  of  things  will  bear. 

There  may  be  impediments  to  a  full 
success  of  the  best  prayers  ;  they  may 
not  ever  prevail  to  render  princes  com 
pletely  good,  or  extremely  prosperous : 
for  some  concurrence  of  their  own  will 
is  requisite  to  produce  their  virtue,  God 
rarely  working  with  irresistible  power,  or 
fatal  efficacy  ;  and  the  state  of  things, 
or  capacities  of  persons,  are  not  always 
fitly  suited  for  prosperity.  Yet  are  not 
such  prayers  ever  wholly  vain  or  fruit 
less  ;  for  God  never  prescribeth  means 
unavailable  to  the  end  :  he  never  would 
have  commanded  us  particularly  to  pray 
for  kings,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  bestow  a 
good  issue  to  that  practice. 

And,  surely,  he  that  hath  promised  to 
hear  all  requests,  with  faith  and  sincerity 
and  incessant  earnestness  presented  to 
him,  cannot  fail  to  hear  those  which  are 
of  such  consequence,  which  are  so  agree 
able  to  his  will,  which  do  include  so  much 
honesty  and  charity.  In  this  case,  sure 
ly,  we  may  have  some  confidence,  ac 
cording  to  that  of  St.  John,  This  is  the 
confidence  we  have  in  him,  that,  if  we  ask 
any  thing  according  to  his  will,  he  hear- 
eth  us.s 

As  the  good  bishop,  observing  St.  Aus 
tin's  mother,  with  what  constancy  and 
passionateness  she  did  pray  for  her  son, 
being  then  engaged  in  ways  of  error 

f  Ezra  viii.  22  ;  Liv.  v.  51,  Hor.  CM.  iii.  6. 
e  1  John  v.  14. 


and  vanity,  did  encourage  her,  saying,  It 
is  impossible  that  a  son  of  these  devo 
tions  should  perish  ;*  so  may  we  hope- 
ully  presume,  and  encourage  ourselves, 
hat  a  prince  will  not  miscariy,  for  whose 
welfare  many  good  people  do  earnestly 
solicit :  Fieri  non  potest,  ut  princeps 
1st  arum  lacrymarum  per  eat. 

You  know,  in  general,  the  mighty  effi 
cacy  of  prayer  ;  what  pregnant  assurances 
there  are,  and  how  wonderful  instances 
thereof  occur  in  holy  Scripture,  both  in 
relation  to  public  and  private  blessings  :!l 
low  it  is  often  promised,  that  all  things 
whatsoever  we  shall  ask  in  prayer,  be 
lieving,  we  shall  receive;  and,  that  who 
ever  asketh  receiveth,  and  he  that  seeketh 
findeth,  and  to  him  that  knockcth  it  shall 
e  opened  :'  how  the  prayer  of  Abraham 
did  heal  Abimelech  and  his  family  of 
barrenness ;  how  the  prayers  of  Moses 
did  quench  the  fire,  and  cure  the  bitings 
of  the  fiery  serpents  ;  how  the  prayer  of 
Joshua  did  arrest  the  sun  ;  how  the  prayer 
of  Hannah  did  procure  Samuel  to  her, 
as  his  name  doth  import ;  how  E  lias's 
prayers  did  open  and  shut  the  heavens  ; 
how  the  same  holy  Prophet's  prayer  did 
reduce  a  departed  soul,  and  that  of  Elisha 
did  effect  the  same,  and  that  of  another 
Prophet  did  restore  Jeroboam's  withered 
hand  ;  how  the  prayers  of  God's  people 
frequently  did  raise  them  vp  saviours, 
and  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in 
their  trouble,  he  delivered  them  out  of 
their  distresses :'  how  the  prayers  of 
Asa  discomfited  a  million  of  Arabians, 
and  those  of  Jehoshaphat  destroyed  a 
numerous  army  of  his  enemies  by  their 
own  hands,  and  those  of  Hezekiah 
brought  down  an  angel  from  heaven  to 
cut  off  the  Assyrians,  and  those  of  Man- 
asses  restored  him  to  his  kingdom,  and 
those  of  Esther  saved  her  people  from 
the  brink  of  ruin,  and  those  of  Nehemiah 
inclined  a  Pagan  king's  heart  to  favour 
his  pious  design  for  re-edifying  Jerusulem, 
and  those  of  Daniel  obtained  strange 


*  Fieri  non  potest,  ut  filius  istarum  lacry 
marum  pereat. — Aug.  Conf.  iv.  12. 

h  James  v.  16.  '  Matt.  xxi.  22  ;  vii.  8. 

J  Gen.  xx.  17  ;  Num.  xi.  2  ;  xxi.  7  ;  (Psal. 
cvi.  30,0.  T. ;)  Josh.x.  12;  1  Sam.  i.  10  ;  Luke 
iv.  25  ;  James  v.  17,  18  ;  1  Kings  xvii.  21,  22  ; 
2  Kings  iv.  33  ;  1  Kings  xiii.  6  ;  Deut.  iv.  29  ; 
Neh.ix.  27;  Psal.  cvi.  44;  cvii  6,13,19,28; 
Judg.  iii.  15;  iv.  3;  vi.  7 ;  x.  21. 
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visions  and  discoveries  :k  how  Noah, 
Job,  Daniel,  Moses,  and  Samuel,  are  rep 
resented  as  powerful  intercessors  with 
God  ;  and  consequently  it  is  intimated, 
that  the  great  things  achieved  by  them 
were  chiefly  done  by  the  force  of  their 
prayers.1 

And  seeing  prayers  in  so  many  cases 
are  so  effectual,  and  work  such  miracles  ; 
what  may  we  hope  from  them  in  this, 
wherein  God  so  expressly  and  particular 
ly  directeth  us  to  use  them  ?  If  our 
prayers  can  so  much  avail  to  our  personal 
and  private  advantage,  if  they  may  be 
very  helpful  to  our  friends  ;  how  much 
shall  the  devotions  of  many  good  men, 
all  levelled  at  one  mark,  and  aiming  at  a 
public  most  considerable  good,  be  preva 
lent  with  the  divine  goodness  ?  However, 
if  God  be  not  moved  by  prayers  to  con 
vert  a  prince  from  all  sin,  to  make  him 
do  all  the  good  he  might,  to  bless  him  in 
all  matters  ;  yet  he  may  thence  be  in 
duced  to  restrain  him  from  much  evil,  to 
keep  him  from  being  worse,  or  from 
doing  worse  than  otherwise  would  be ; 
he  may  dispose  him  to  do  many  things 
well,  or  better  than  of  himself  he  would 
do  ;  he  may  preserve  him  from  many  dis 
asters  otherwise  incident  to  him  ;  which 
will  be  considerable  effects  of  prayer. 

11.  I  shall  add  but  one  general  consid 
eration  more,  which  is  this — that  prayer 
is  the  only  allowable  way  of  redressing 
our  case,  if  we  do  suffer  by  or  for  princes. 

Are  they  bad,  or  do  they  misdemean 
themselves  in  their  administration  of  gov 
ernment  and  justice  ?  we  may  not  by 
any  violent  or  rough  way  attempt  to  re 
claim  them  ;  for  they  are  not  accountable 
to  us,  or  liable  to  our  corrections.  Where 
the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power  : 
and  who  shall  say  to  him,  What  doest 
thou  ?"  was  the  Preacher's  doctrine. 

Do  they  oppress  us,  or  abuse  us  ?  do 
they  treat  us  harshly,  or  cruelly  persecute 
us  ?  we  must  not  kick  against  them,  nor 
strive  to  right  ourselves  by  resistance. 
For,  against  a  king  (saith  the  Wise  Man) 
there  is  no  rising  up  ;  and,  Who  (said 
David)  can  stretch  out  his  hand  against  the 
Lord's  anointed,  and  be  guiltless  ?  and, 

k  2  Chron.  xiv.  11 ;  xx.  3,  12,  23  ;  xxxii.  20, 
21  ;  xxxiii.  12,  13  ;  Esther  iv.  16  ;  Neh.  ii.  11  ; 
.  4  ;  Dan.  chap.  ii.  iv.  v.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x.  xi.  xii. 
i  Ezek.  xiv.  14  ;  Jer.  xv.  1. 
m  Eccles.  viii.  4. 


They   (saith  St.  Paul)   that  resist,  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnations 

We  must   not   so   much   as  ease   our 
stomach,  or  discharge   our   passion,  by  • 
railing  or  inveighing  against  them.     For, 
Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler 
of  thy  people,  is  a  divine   law  ;  and,  to  1 
blaspheme,  or  revile,  dignities,  is  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Jude  reprehended  as  a  no 
table  crime." 

We  must  not  be  bold  or  free  in  taxing 
their  actions.  For,  is  it  Jit,  saith  Elihu, 
to  say  to  a  king,  Thou  art  ivicked,  and  to 
princes,  ye  are  ungodly  1  and,  to  reproach 
the  footsteps  of  God's  anointed,  is  im 
plied  to  be  an  impious  practice.1' 

We  must  forbear  even  complaining 
and  murmuring  against  them.  For  mur- 
murers  are  condemned  as  no  mean  sort 
of  offenders  ;  and  the  Jews  in  the  wil- , 
derness  were  sorely  punished  for  such 
behaviour.'1 

We  must  not  (according  to  the  Preach 
er's  advice)  so  much  as  curse  them  in  our 
thoughts ;  or  not  entertain  ill  conceits 
and  ill  wishes  in  our  minds  towards  them.r 

To  do  these  things  is  not  only  high  pre 
sumption  in  regard  to  them  (inconsistent 
with  the  dutiful  affection  and  respect 
which  we  owe  to  them),  but  it  is  flat  im 
piety  toward  God,  and  an  invasion  of  his 
authority  ;  who  alone  is  King  of  kings, 
and  hath  reserved  to  himself  the  prerog 
ative  of  judging,  of  rebuking,  of  punish 
ing  kings,  when  he  findeth  cause. 

These  were  the  misdemeanors  of  those 
in  the  late  times,  who,  instead  of  praying 
for  their  sovereign,  did  clamour  and  rail 
at  him,  did  asperse  him  with  foul  imputa 
tions,  did  accuse  his  proceedings,  did 
raise  tumults,  and  levy  war  against  him, 
pretending  by  rude  force  to  reduce  him 
to  his  duty  ;  so  usurping  on  their  prince, 
or  rather  on  God  himself;  assuming  his 
right,  and  taking  his  work  out  of  his 
hands,  discovering  also  therein  great  pro- 
faneness  of  mind,  and  distrust  of  God's 
providence  ;  as  if  God,  being  implored 
by  prayer,  could  not,  or  would  not,  had  it 
been  needful,  without  such  irregular 
courses,  have  redressed  those  evils  in 
Church  or  State,  which  they  pretended 
to  feel  or  fear. 

n  Prov.  xxx.  31;  1  Sam.  xxvi.9;  Rom. 
xiii.  2. 

0  Exod.  xxii.  28;  Actsxxiii.  5;  2  Pet.  ii  10; 
Jude  8.  P  Job  xxxiv.  18  ;  Psal.  Ixxxix.  51. 

•J  Jude  16.        r  Eccles.  x.  20  ;  (Isa.  Alii.  21.) 
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Nothing,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is 
eft  to  us  for  our  remedy  or  ease,  but 
;  mving  recourse  to  God  himself,  and  seek- 
[  ng  relief  from  his  hand  in  his  good  time, 
ny  converting  our  prince,  or  directing 
!  rim  into  a  good  course  ;  however  com- 
librting  ourselves  in  the  conscience  of 
I  submitting  to  God's  will.* 

This  is  the  only  method  St.  Paul  did 
prescribe,  even  when  Nero,  a  most  vile, 
[flagitious  man,  a  sorry  and  naughty  go 
vernor  as  could  be,  a  monstrous  tyrant, 
ind  most  bloody  persecutor  (the  very  in 
ventor  of  persecution),  did  sway  the  em 
pire. f  He  did  not  advise  Christians  to 
stand  upon  their  guard,  to  contrive  plots, 
jto  provide  arms,  to  raise  mutinies  and 
insurrections  against  him  ;  but  to  offer 
supplications,  prayers,  and  intercessions 
for  him,  as  the  best  means  of  their 
(security  and  comfort.t  And  this  was  the 
course  of  the  primitive  Christians,  during 
their  hard  condition  under  the  domination 
of  Heathen  princes,  impugners  of  their 
religion  ;  prayers  and  tears  were  then  the 
only  arms  of  the  Church  ;  whereby  they 
long  defended  it  from  ruin,  and  at  last 
advanced  it  to  most  glorious  prosperity. § 

Indeed,  if,  not  assuming  the  liberty  to 
find  fault  with  princes,  we  would  practise 
the  duty  of  seeking  God  for  his  blessing 
on  their  proceedings  ;  if,  forbearing  to 
scan  and  censure  acts  of  state,  we  would 
earnestly  implore  God's  direction  of 
them ;  if,  leaving  to  conceive  disgusts, 
and  vent  complaints  about  the  state  of 
things,  we  would  assiduously  petition 
God  for  the  settlement  of  them  in  good 
order ;  if,  instead  of  being  shrewd  pol 
iticians,  or  smart  judges  in  such  matters,* 
we  would  be  devout  orators  and  humble 

*  Absit  enim  ui  indigne  feramus  ea  nos  pati 
qune  optamus,  aut  ultionem  a  nobis  aliquani 
machinemur,  quam  a  Deo  expectamus. — Tert. 
ad  Scap.  2. 

f  Qui  nou  dicam  regain,  sed  omnium  homi- 
num,  et  vel  bestiarum  sordidissimus,  dignus 
exstitit  qui  persecutionem  in  Christianos  pri 
mus  inciperet. — Sulp.  Set?,  ii.  40. 

\  f  la  nos  magis  oramus  pro  salute  imperato- 
ris,  ab  eo  earn  postulantes  qui  prastare  potest. 
Et  utique  ex  disciplina  patientioe  divinac  agere 
nos,  satis  manifestum  esse  vobis  potest,  cum 
tanta  hominum  multitude,  pars  pene  major  ci- 
vitatis  cuj  usque,  in  silentio  et  modestia  agi- 
mus. —  Tert.  ad  Scap.  2. 

$  Fundendo  sanguinem,  et  patiendo  magis 
quam  faciendo  contumelias,  Christi  fundata  est 
ecclesia  :  persecutionibus  crevit,  &c. — Hier. 
Ep.  62. 
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solicitors  at  the  throne  of  grace  ;  our 
endeavours  surely  would  find  much  bet 
ter  effect  towards  public  advantage  :  we 
certainly  might  do  more  good  in  our  clo 
sets  by  a  few  hearty  wishes  uttered  there, 
than  by  all  our  tattling  or  jangling  politics 
in  corners. 

There  are  great  contrivances  to  settle 
things  :  every  one  hath  his  model  of  state, 
or  method  of  policy,  to  communicate  for 
ordering  the  state  ;  each  is  zealous  for 
his  own  conceit,  and  apt  to  be  displeased 
with  those  who  dissent  from  him  ;  but  it 
is,  as  the  fairest  and  justest,  so  the  surest 
and  likeliest  way,  of  reducing  things  to 
a  firm  composure  (without  more  ado, 
letting  the  world  alone,  to  move  on  its 
own  hinges,  and  not  impertinently  troub 
ling  ourselves  or  others  with  the  conduct 
of  it),  simply  to  request  of  Almighty 
God,  the  sovereign  Governor  and  sole 
Disposer  of  things,  that  he  would  lead 
his  own  vicegerents  in  the  management 
of  the  charge  by  himself  committed  to 
them.  Be  careful  for  nothing ;  but  in 
every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  to  God,*  is  a  rule  very  appli 
cable  to  this  case. 

As  God's  providence  is  the  only  sure 
ground  of  our  confidence  or  hope  for  the 
preservation  of  Church  and  State,  or  for 
the  restitution  of  things  into  a  stable 
quiet ;  so  it  is  only  our  hearty  prayers, 
joined  with  a  conscientious  observance 
of  God's  laws,  whereby  we  can  incline 
Providence  to  favour  us.  By  them  alone 
we  may  hope  to  save  things  from  sinking 
into  disorder ;  we  may  assuage  the  fac 
tions,  we  may  defeat  the  machinations, 
against  the  public  welfare. 

12.  Seeing,  then,  we  have  so  many 
good  arguments  and  motives  inducing  to 
pray  for  kings,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  to  back 
them,  we  may  also  allege  the  practice  of 
the  Church,  continually  in  all  times  per 
forming  this  duty  in  its  most  sacred 
offices,  especially  in  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  communion.' 

St.  Paul  indeed,  when  he  saith,  I  ex 
hort,  first  of  all,  that  prayers  be  made," 
doth  chiefly  impose  this  duty  on  Timothy, 
or  supposeth  it  incumbent  on  the  pastors 
of  the  church,  to  take  special  care  that 

•  Phil.  iv.  6. 

1  Const.  Apost.  viii.  13  ;  ii.  57. 

u  1  Tim.  ii.  8 ;  Polycarp  ad  Phil.  c.  12. 
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prayers  be  made  for  this  purpose,  and 
offered  up  in  the  church  jointly  by  all 
Christians  :  and  accordingly  the  ancient 
Christians,  as  Tertullian  doth  assure  us, 
did  always  pray  for  the  emperors,  that 
God  would  grant  them  a  long  life,  a  se 
cure  reign,  a  safe  family,  valiant  armies, 
a  faithful  senate,  a  loyal  people,  a  quiet 
world,  and  whatever  they,  as  men  or  as 
emperors,  could  wish.*  Thus  addeth  he, 
even  for  their  persecutors,  and  in  the  very 
pangs  of  their  sufferings  they  did  not 
fail  to  practice.  Likewise  of  the  Church 
in  his  time,  St.  Chrysostom  telleth  us, 
that  all  communicants  did  know  how 
every  day,  both  at  even  and  morning, 
they  did  make  supplication  for  all  the 
world,  and  for  the  emperor,  and  for  all 
that  are  in  authority. t 

And  in  the  Greek  liturgies  (the  com 
posure  whereof  is  fathered  on  St.  Chry 
sostom)  there  are  divers  prayers  inter 
spersed  for  the  emperors,  couched  in 
terms  very  pregnant  and  respectful. 

If  the  officers  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  of  the  churches  truckling  under  it, 
in  latter  times,  shall  seem  more  defective 
or  sparing  in  this  point  of  service,  the 
reason  may  be,  for  that  a  superlative 
regard  to  the  Solar  or  Pontifical  authority 
(as  Pope  Innocent  III.  distinguished)  did 
obscure  their  devotion  for  Lunar  or  Regal 
Majesty.  But  our  Church  hath  been  abun 
dantly  careful,  that  we  should  in  most 
ample  manner  discharge  this  duty  ;  hav 
ing  in  each  of  her  holy  offices,  directed 
us  to  pray  for  our  King  in  expressions 
most  full,  hearty,  and  lively. 

She  hath  indeed  been  charged  as  some 
what  lavish  or  over-liberal  of  her  devo 
tions  in  this  case.  But  it  is  a  good  fault, 
and  we  little  need  fear  over-doing  in 
observance  of  a  precept  so  very  reason 
able,  and  so  important ;  supposing  that 
we  have  a  due  care  to  join  our  heart 
with  the  Church's  words,  and  to  the 

*  Precantes  sumus  semper  pro  omnibus  im- 
peratoribus  vitam  illis  prolixam,  imperium  se- 
curum,  domum  tutam,  exercitus  fortes,  sena- 
tum  fidelem,  populum  probum,  orbern  quietum, 
quaecunque  hominis  et  Caesaris  vota  sunt. — 
Tert.  Apol.  cap.  SO. 

Hoc  agite,  boni  prasules,  extorquete  animam 
Deo  supplicantem  pro  imperatore. — Ibid. 

"|"  Kai  TOVTO  laatriv  oj^twraij  TTWS  naO'  iicaerrriv 
jljttpav  yiverai  nal  in  iffircpif.  <cai  ev  Trpwiy  TT&S  virip 
iravrds  TOTJ  xoafiov  xal  /JacriAEtov,  nal  rrdvTiav  ruv  ev 
vvepoyri  Svruv,  irotovneOa  rriv  isnoiv. — Chrys.  in.  1 

Tim.  11.  1. 


frequency  of  prayers  for  our  Prince  do 
confer  a  suitable  fervency.  If  we  be 
not  dead,  or  merely  formal,  we  can  hardly 
be  too  copious  in  this  kind  of  devotion ; 
reiteration  of  words  can  do  no  harm,  be 
ing  accompanied  with  the  renovation  of 
our  desires.  Our  text  itself  will  bear  us 
out  in  such  a  practice ;  the  Apostle 
therein  by  variety  of  expression  appear 
ing  solicitous,  that  abundance  of  prayers 
for  kings  should  be  offered  in  the  Church, 
and  no  sort  of  them  omitted. 

These  are  so  many  general  induce 
ments  to  this  duty  at  all  times  ;  and  there 
are  beside  divers  particular  reasons  en 
forcing  it  now,  in  the  present  state  and, 
posture  of  things. 

Times  of  trouble,  of  danger,  of  fear, 
of  darkness  and  perplexity,  of  distrac 
tion  and  distress,  of  guilt  and  deserved 
wrath,  are  most  seasonable  for  recourse 
to  the  divine  help  and  mercy  in  prayer.*v 

And  are  not  ours  such  ?  are  they  not 
much  like  to  those  of  which  the  Psalmist 
saith,  They  know  not,  neither  will  they 
understand ;  they  walk  on  in  darkness; 
all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out 
of  course  1  or  like  those  of  which  our 
Lord  spake,  when  there  was  upon  the 
earth  distress  of  nations,  ivith  perplexi 
ty  ;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear, 
and  for  looking  after  those  things  which 
were  coming  on  the  earth  ?w 

Are  not  the  days  gloomy,  so  that  no 
human  providence  can  see  far,  no  wisdom 
can  descry  the  issue  of  things  ? 

Is  it  not  a  very  unsettled  world,  wherein 
all  the  public  frames  are  shaken  almost 
off  the  hinges,  and  the  minds  of  men  ex- 
4remely  discomposed  with  various  pas 
sions  ;  with  fear,  suspicion,  anger,  dis 
content,  and  impatience  ?  How  from 
dissensions  in  opinion  do  violent  factions 
and  feuds  rage  ;  the  hearts  of  men  boil 
ing  with  fierce  animosities,  and  being  ex 
asperated  against  one  another,  beyond 
any  hopes  or  visible  means  of  reconcile 
ment  !x 

Are  not  the  fences  of  discipline  cast 
down  ?  Is  there  any  conscience  made  of 

*  Inops  senatus  auxilii  humani  ad  deos  po 
pulum  ac  vota  vertit. — Liv.  in.  7 ;  v.  16. 

v  Psal.cxlv.  18;  xviii.  6;  Ixxvii.  2;  Ixxxvi. 
7;  cxviii.  5 ;  cxlii.  lj  cvii.  6  ;  James  v.  13; 
2  Chron.  vi.  36. 

wPsal.  Ixxxii.  5;  Luke  xxi.  25,  26;  (2 
Kings  xix.  3.)  *  Psal.  cvii.  27. 
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violating  laws  ?  Is  not  the  dread  of  au 
thority  exceedingly  abated,  and  all  gov 
ernment  overborne  by  unbridled  licen 
tiousness  ? 

How  many  adversaries  are  there,  bear 
ing  ill  will  to  our  Sion  !y  How  many 
turbulent,  malicious,  crafty  spirits,  eager 
ly  bent,  and  watching  for  occasion  to  sub 
vert  the  Church,  to  disturb  the  State,  to 
introduce  confusion  in  all  things !  How 
many  Edomites,  who  say  of  Jerusalem 
(both  ecclesiastical  and  civil),  Down  with 
iit,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground  /* 

Have  we  not  great  reason  to  be  fear 
ful  of  God's  just  displeasure,  and  that 
heavy  judgments  will  be  poured  on  us 
for  our  manifold  heinous  provocations 
and  crying  sins  ;  for  the  prodigious  growth 
of  atheism,  infidelity,  and  profaneness ; 
for  the  rife  practice  of  all  impieties,  in 
iquities,  and  impurities,  with  most  impu 
dent  boldness,  or  rather  with  outrageous 
insolence  ;  for  the  extreme  dissoluteness 
in  manners  ;  the  gross  neglect  or  con 
tempt  of  all  duties  ;  the  great  stupidity 
and  coldness  of  people  generally  as  to 
all  concerns  of  religion  ;  for  the  want  of 
religious  awe  toward  God,  of  charity  to 
ward  our  neighbour,  of  respect  to  our 
superiors,  of  sobriety  in  our  conversa 
tion  ;  for  our  ingratitude  for  many  great 
mercies,  and  incorrigibleness  under  many 
sore  chastisements,  our  insensibleness  of 
many  plain  warnings,  loudly  calling  us 
to  repentance  ? 

Is  not  all  the  world  about  us  in  com 
bustion,  cruel  wars  raging  everywhere, 
and  Christendom  weltering  in  blood  ?  and 
although  at  present,  by  God's  mercy,  we 
are  free,  who  knows  but  that  soon,  by 
God's  justice,  the  neighbouring  flames 
may  catch  our  houses  ? 

In  fine,  is  not  our  case  palpably  such, 
that  for  any  good  composure  or  rein 
statement  of  things  in  good  order,  for 
upholding  truth  and  sound  doctrine,  for 
reducing  charity  and  peace,  for  reviving 
the  spirit  of  piety,  and  bringing  virtue 
again  into  request ;  for  preserving  state 
and  Church  from  ruin ;  we  can  have  no 
confidence  or  reasonable  hope,  but  in  the 
good  providence  and  merciful  succour  of 
Almighty  God  ;  beside  whom  there  is  no 
saviour  ;  who  alone  is  the  hope  of  Israel, 
and  saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble  1 

y  Psal.  cxxix.  5;  Ixxxiii.  5. 
'  Psal.  cxxxvii.  7. 


we  now  having  great  cause  to  pray  with 
our  Lord's  disciples  in  the  storm,  Lord, 
save  us,  we  perish.* 

Upon  such  considerations,  and  others 
whereof  I  suppose  you  are  sufficiently 
apprehensive,  we  now  especially  are 
obliged  earnestly  to  pray  for  our  King, 
that  God  in  mercy  would  preserve  his 
royal  person,  and  inspire  his  mind  with 
light,  and  endue  his  heart  with  grace, 
and  in  all  things  bless  him  to  us,  to  be  a 
repairer  of  our  breaches,  and  a  restorer 
of  paths  to  dwell  in  ;  so  that  under  him 
we  may  lead  a  quiet  life  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty.* 

I  have  done  with  the  first  duty  (prayer 
for  kings ;)  upon  which  I  have  the  rather 
so  largely  insisted,  because  it  is  very  sea 
sonable  to  our  present  condition. 

II.  The  other  (thanksgiving)  I  shall 
but  touch,  and  need  not  perhaps  do  more. 
For, 

1.  As  to  general  inducements,  they  are 
the  same  or  very  like  to  those  which  are 
for  prayer  ;  it  being  plain,  that  whatever 
we  are  concerned  to  pray  for,  when  we 
want  it,  that  we  are  bound  to  thank  God 
for,  when  he  vouchsafeth  to  bestow  it. 
And  if  common  charity  should  dispose 
us   to  resent   the   good  of  princes  with 
complacence  ;  if  their  welfare  be  a  pub 
lic  benefit ;  if  ourselves  are  interested  in 
it,  and  partake  great  advantages  thereby; 
if  in  equity  and  ingenuity  we  are  bound 
to  seek  it ;  then,  surely,  we  are  much 
engaged  to  thank  God,  the  bountiful  do 
nor  of  it,  for  his  goodness  in  conferring 
it. 

2.  As  for   particular   motives,  suiting 
the  present  occasion,  I   need  not  by  in 
formation  or  impression  of  them  farther 
to  stretch  your  patience  ;  seeing  you  can 
not  be  ignorant  or  insensible  of  the  grand 
benefits  by  the  divine  goodness  bestowed 
on  our  King,  and  on  ourselves,  which 
this  day  we  are  bound  with   all    grate 
ful    acknowledgment   to  commemorate. 
Wherefore,  instead  of  reciting  trite  sto 
ries,  and  urging  obvious  reasons  (which 
a  small  recollection  will  suggest  to  you), 
I  shall  only  request  you  to  join  with  me 
in  the  practice  of  the  duty,  and  in  accla 
mation  of  praise  to  God.     Even  so, 

Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  given  to  us 

»  Isa.  xliii.    11;  Hos  xiii.   4;  Jer.  liv.  8; 
Matt.  via.  25. 
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so  gracious  and  so  benign  a  prince  (the 
experiments  of  whose  clemency  and 
goodness  no  history  can  parallel),  to  sit 
on  the  throne  of  his  blessed  father,  and 
renowned  ancestors.0 

Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  protected 
him  in  so  many  encounters,  hath  saved 
him  from  so  many  dangers  and  snares, 
hath  delivered  him  from  so  great  troub 
les.11 

Blessed  be  God,  who  in  so  wonderful 
a  manner,  by  such  miraculous  trains  of 
providence,  did  reduce  him  to  his  coun 
try,  and  reinstate  him  in  the  possession 
of  his  rights;  thereby  vindicating  his 
own  just  providence,  declaring  his  salva 
tion,  and  openly  shewing  his  righteous 
ness  in  the  sight  of  all  people." 

Blessed  be  God,  who  in  him  and  with 
him  did  restore  to  us  our  ancient  good 
constitution  of  government,  our  laws  and 
liberties,  our  peace  and  quiet ;  rescuing 
us  from  lawless  usurpations  and  tyranni 
cal  yokes,  from  the  insultings  of  error 
and  iniquity,  from  horrible  distractions 
and  confusions. 

Ever  blessed  be  God,  who  hath  turned 
the  captivity  of  Sion ;  hath  raised  our 
Church  from  the  dust,  and  re-established 
the  sound  doctrine,  the  decent  order,  the 
wholesome  discipline  thereof;  hath  res 
tored  true  religion,  with  its  supports,  ad 
vantages,  and  encouragements.1' 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  granted 
us  to  continue  these  sixteen  years  in  the 
peaceable  fruition  of  those  blessings. 

Praised  be  God,  who  hath  not  cast  out 
our  prayer,  nor  turned  his  mercy  from 
us. 

Praised  be  God,  who  hath  turned  our 
heaviness  into  joy,  hath  put  off  our  sack 
cloth,  and  girded  us  with  gladness. 

Let  our  mouth  speak  the  praise  of  the 
Lord ;  and  let  all  flesh  Uess  his  holy 
name  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  our 
rock ;  and  let  the  God  of  our  salvation 
be  exalted. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
who  only  doeth  wondrous  things;  and 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever  ; 
and  let  the  whole  earth  le  filled  with  his 
glory.  Amen,  and  amen. 

c  1  Kings  i.  48. 

d  Psal.  xviii.  46  ;  Ixxxix.  22,  23. 

e  Psal.  xcviii.  2. 

f  Psal.  cxxvi.  1 ;  (Isa.  xxx.  20.) 


Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting :  and  let 
all  the  people  say,  Amen.  Praise  ye  the 
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PSAL.  Ixiv.  9,  10. — And  all  men  shall 
fear,  and  shall  declare  the  work  of 
God ;  for  they  shall  wisely  consider 
of  his  doing.  The  righteous  shall  be 
glad  in  the  Lord,  and  shall  trust  in 
him  ;  and  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall 
glory. 

IF  we  should  search  about  for  a  case 
parallel  to  that  which  we  do  now  com 
memorate,  we  should,  perhaps,  hardly 
find  one  more  patly  such,  than  is  that 
which  is  implied  in  this  Psalm :  and  if 
we  would  know  the  duties  incumbent  on 
us  in  reference  to  such  an  occasion,  we 
could  scarce  better  learn  them  other 
where  than  in  our  text. 

With  attention  perusing  the  Psalm,  we 
may  therein  observe,  that  its  great  Au 
thor  was  apprehensive  of  a  desperate 
plot  by  a  confederacy  of  wicked  and 
spiteful  enemies,  with  greal  craft  and  se- 
cresy,  contrived  against  his  sateij<.  They 
(saith  he)  encourage  themselves  in  an 
evil  matter :  they  commune  of  laying 
snares  privily  ;  they  say,  Who  shall  see 
them  ?  That  for  preventing  the  blow 
threatened  by  this  design  (whereof  he 
had  some  glimpse,  or  some  presumption, 
grounded  upon  the  knowledge  of  their 
implacable  and  active  malice),  he  doth 
implore  divine  protection  :  Hide  me  (saith 
he]  from  the  secret  counsel  of  the  wicked, 
from  the  insurrection  of  the  workers  of 
iniquity.  That  he  did  confide  in  God's 
mercy  and  justice  for  the  seasonable  de 
feating,  for  the  fit  avenging  their  machi 
nation  :  God  (saith  he)  shall  shoot  at 
them  with  an  arrow  ;  suddenly  shall  they 
be  wounded.  That  they  should  them 
selves  become  the  detectors  of  their 
crime,  and  the  instruments  of  the  exem 
plary  punishment  due  thereto  :  They 

*  On  November  5,  1673. 

£  Psal.  Ixvi.  20  ;  xxx.  11  ;  cxlv.  21 ;  xviii. 
46  ;  Ixxii.  18,  19  ;  cvi.  48 ;  xli.  13  ;  Ixxxlx. 
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(addeth  he)  shall  make  their  own  tongue 
to  fall  upon  themselves  :  all  that  see  them 
shall  flee  away.* 

Such  was  the  case  ;  the  which  unto 
what  passage  in  the  history  it  doth  relate, 
or  whether  it  belongeth  to  any  we  have 
recorded,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  deter 
mine.  Expositors  commonly  do  refer  it 
to  the  designs  of  Saul  upon  David's  life. 
But  this  seeming  purely  conjecture,  not 
founded  upon  any  express  words,  or 
'pregnant  intimations  in  the  text,  I  shall 
leave  that  inquiry  in  its  own  uncertainty. 
It  sufficeth  to  make  good  its  pertinency, 
:that  there  was  such  a  mischievous  con 
spiracy,  deeply  projected,  against  David 
(a  very  great  personage,  in  whose  safety 
the  public  state  of  God's  people  was 
principally  concerned ;  he  being  then 
king  of  Israel,  at  least  in  designation,  and 
therefore  in  the  precedent  Psalm,  endit- 
ed  in  Saul's  time,  is  so  styled  ;)  from  the 
peril  whereof  he  by  the  special  provi 
dence  of  God  was  rescued,  with  the  nota 
ble  disappointment  and  grievous  confu 
sion  of  those  who  managed  it.h  The 
which  case  (at  least  in  kind,  if  not  in 
degree)  beareth  a  plain  resemblance  to 
that  which  lieth  before  us. 

And  the  duties,  which  upon  that  occa 
sion  are  signified  to  concern  people  then, 
do  no  less  now  sort  to  us  ;  the  which,  as 
they  lie  couched  in  our  text,  are  these  : 
1.  Wisely  to  consider  God's  doing ;  2. 
To  fear ;  3.  To  declare  God^s  work ; 
4.  To  be  glad  in  the  Lord  ;  5.  To  trust 
in  God  ;  6.  To  glory.  Of  which  the 
first  three  are  represented  as  more  gener 
ally  concerning  men  ;  the  others  as  ap 
pertaining  more  peculiarly  to  righteous 
and  upright  persons. 

These  duties  it  shall  be  my  endeavour 
somewhat  to  explain  and  press,  in  a  man 
ner  applicable  to  the  present  case.  1 
call  them  duties ;  and  to  warrant  the  do 
ing  so,  it  is  requisite  to  consider,  that  all 
these  particulars  may  be  understood  in  a 
double  manner  ;  either  as  declarative  oi 
event,  or  as  directive  of  practice  upon 
such  emergencies. 

When  God  doth  so  interpose  his  hand, 
as  signally  to  cheek  and  confound  mis 
chievous  enterprises,  it  will  be  apt  to  stir 
up  in  the  minds  of  men  an  apprehension 
of  God's  special  providence,  to  strike  in- 

a  Psal.  Ixiv.  5,  2,  7,  8. 
b  Psal.  Ixiii.  11. 


to  their  hearts  a  dread  of  his  power  and 
ustice,  to  wring  from  their  mouths  suit 
able  declarations  and  acknowledgments : 
and  particularly  then  good  men  will  be 
affected  with  pious  joy  ;  they  will  be  en- 
ouraged  to  confide  in  God,  they  will  be 
moved  to  glory,  or  to  express  a  trium 
phant  satisfaction  in  God's  proceedings. 
These  events  naturally  do  result  from 
uch  providential  occurrences ;  for  pro 
ducing  of  these  events,  such  occurrences 
are  purposely  designed  ;  and  accordingly 
(where  men  are  not  by  profane  opinions 
or  affections  much  indisposed)  they  do 
commonly  follow. 

But  yet  they  are  not  proposed  simply 
as  events,  but  also  as  matters  of  duty : 
for  men  are  obliged  readily  to  admit  such 
impressions  upon  their  minds,  hearts,  and 
lives,  from  the  special  works  of  Provi 
dence  ;  they  are  bound  not  to  cross  those 
natural  tendencies,  not  to  frustrate  those 
wise  intents  of  God,  aiming  at  the  pro 
duction  of  such  good  dispositions  and 
good  practices  :  whence  if  those  effects 
do  not  arise,  as  often  notoriously  they  do 
not  in  some  persons,  men  thereby  do  in 
cur  much  guilt  and  blame. 

It  is  indeed  ordinary  to  represent  mat 
ter  of  duty  in  this  way,  expressing  those 
practices  consequent  in  effect,  which  in 
obligation  should  follow,  according  to 
God's  purpose,  and  the  nature  of  causes 
ordered  by  him.  As  when,  for  instance, 
God  in  the  law  had  prescribed  duty,  and 
threatened  sore  punishment  on  the  diso 
bedient,  it  is  subjoined,  And  all  the  peo 
ple  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  do  no  more 
presumptuously ;°  the  meaning  is,  that 
such  exemplary  punishment  is  in  its  na 
ture  apt,  and  in  its  design  tendeth  to  pro 
duce  such  effects,  although  not  ever, 
questionless,  with  due  success,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  transgression  of  those  laws. 
So  also,  When  (saith  the  Prophet)  thy 
judgments  are  in  the  land,  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  ivorld  will  learn  righteous 
ness  ;rt  the  sense  is,  that  divine  judgments 
in  themselves  are  instructive  of  duty  ;  it 
is  their  drift  to  inform  men  therein,  and 
men  ought  to  learn  that  lesson  from  them  : 
although  in  effect  divers  there  be,  whom 
no  judgment  can  make  wiser  or  better ; 
such  as  those  of  whom  in  the  same 
Prophet  it  is  said,  The  people  turneth 

c  Deut.  xvii.  13;  xiii.  11 ;  xix.  20. 
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not  unto  Mm  that  smiteth  them  ;  and  in 
another,  In  vain  have  I  smitten  your 
children;  they  received  no  correction.* 
As,  therefore,  frequently  otherwhere,  so 
also  here,  this  kind  of  expression  may 
be  taken  chiefly  to  import  duty.  To 
begin,  then,  with  the  first  of  these  duties. 

I.  We  are  upon  such  occasions  obliged 
wisely  to  consider  (or  as  the  Greek  ren- 
dereth  it,  awdvai,  to  understand,  or  to 
perceive,  as  our  old  translation  hath  it) 
God's  doing.*  This  I  put  in  the  first 
place,  as  previous  in  nature,  and  influen 
tial  upon  the  rest  :  whence  (although  in 
the  Hebrew  it  be  knit  to  the  rest,  as  they 
all  are  to  one  another,  by  the  conjunc 
tive  particle  ve,  and,  yet)  we  do  translate 
it  casually,  For  they  shall  wisely  consid 
er,  for  they  shall  perceive  ;  because,  in 
deed,  without  duly  considering  and 
rightly  understanding  such  occurrences 
to  proceed  from  God,  none  of  the  other 
acts  can  or  will  be  performed  ;  attentive 
consideration  is  needful  to  beget  knowl 
edge  and  persuasion  ;  these  to  breed  af 
fection  and  practice. 

There  are  many  who,  in  such  cases, 
are  nowise  apprehensive  of  God's  special 
providence,  or  affected  with  it  ;  because 
they  do  not  consider,  or  do  not  consider 
wisely  and  intelligently. 

Some  are  very  inobservant  and  care 
less  in  regard  to  things  of  this  nature  ; 
so  drowsy  and  heedless,  as  not  to  attend 
to  whatever  passeth,  or  to  mind  what 
God  acteth  in  the  world  :  such  as  those 
of  whom  the  Prophet  saith,  The  harp, 
and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and  pipe,  and 
wine,  are  in  their  feasts  :  but  they  regard 
not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  opera 
tion  of  his  hands  :f  that  is,  their  minds 
are  so  amused  by  wanton  divertisements, 
their  hearts  are  so  immersed  in  sensual 
enjoyments,  as  nowise  to  observe  the 
most  notable  occurrences  of  Providence. 

Others  (although  they  do  ken  and  re 
gard  what  is  done,  as  matter  of  news,  or 
story,  entertaining  curiosity  and  talk  ; 
yet)  out  of  sloth  or  stupidity  do  little 
consider  it,  or  study  whence  it  springeth  ; 
contenting  themselves  with  none,  or  with 
any  superficial  account  which  fancy  or 
appearance  suggesteth  :  like  beasts  they 
do  take  in  things  obvious  to  their  sense, 


'  Isa.  ix.  13;  Jer.  ii.  30  ;    v.  3  ;  Neh.  ix.  29. 
f  Isa.  v.  12  ;  Psal.  xxviii.  5  ;  x.  4. 


and  perhaps  stand  gazing  on  them  ;  but 
do  not  make  any  careful  reflection,  or 
inquiry  into  their  original  causes  aiwfc 
reasons  ;  taking  (as  a  dog,  when  he  biteth 
the  stone  flung  at  him,  or  as  a  child  that  is 
angry  with  the  log  he  falleth  on)  what 
ever  appeareth  next  to  be  the  principal 
cause  :  such  as  the  Psalmist  again  touch- 
eth,  when  he  saith,  A  brutish  man  know- 
eth  not,  neither  doth  a  fool  understand 
this  :  and  as  he  doth  acknowledge  hin> 
self  on  one  occasion  to  have  been  :  So 
foolish  was  I,  and  ignorant ;  I  was  as  a 
beast  before  thee.* 

Others  pretend  to  consider  much,  and 
seem  very  inquisitive  ;  yet  (being  mis 
guided  by  vain  prejudices  or  foul  affec 
tions)  do  not  consider  wisely,  or  well  un 
derstand  these  matters ;  the  result  of 
their  care  and  study  about  them  being  to 
farther  them  on  wrong  causes,  ascribing 
them  to  the  mere  conduct  and  agency  of 
visible  causes,  hurried  by  a  necessary 
swing,  or  rolling  on  by  a  casual  fluctua 
tion  of  things  ;  not  descrying  God's  hand 
in  them,  but  profanely  discarding  and 
disclaiming  it :  such  as  those  in  the 
Psalms,  who  so  reflected  on  Providence 
as  to  say,  How  doth  God  know  1  and  is 
there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High  J  The 
Lord  doth  not  see,  neither  doth  the  God 
of  Jacob  regard  it  :h  such  as  has  been 
the  brood  of  Epicurean  and  profane  con- 
siderers  in  all  times,  who  have  earnestly 
plodded,  and  strained  their  wits,  to  ex 
clude  God  from  any  inspection  or  influ 
ence  upon  our  affairs. 

Some  indeed  there  have  been  so  very 
dull  and  stupid,  or  so  perverse  and  pro 
fane,  as  not  to  discern  God's  hand,  when 
it  was  made  bare,  raised  up,  and  stretch 
ed  out  in  the  achievement  of  most  pro 
digious  works  ;  not  to  read  Providence 
when  set  forth  in  the  largest  and  fairest 
print  such  as  those  of  whom  it  is  said  in 
the  Psalm,  Our  fathers  understood  not 
thy  wonders  in  Egypt ;  and  those  of 
whom  it  is  observed  in  the  Gospel, 
Though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles 
before  them,  yet  they  believed  not :  such 
as  the  mutinous  people,  who  although 
they  beheld  the  earth  sivallowing  up 
Korah  with  his  complices,  and  a  fire 
from  the  Lord  consuming  the  men  that 
offered  incense  :  yet  presently  did  fall  a 
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barging  Moses  and  Aaron,  saying,   Ye 
iave  killed  the  people  of  the  Lords     No 
yonder  then,  if  many  do  not  perceive 
he  same  hand,  when  it  is  wrapped  up  in 
.  complication  with  inferior  causes,  when 
t  is  not  lifted  up  so  high,  or  so  far  ex- 
ended  in  miraculous  performances, 
i   The   special    providence    of  God   in 
events  here  effected  or  ordered  by  him, 
s  indeed  commonly  not  discernible  with- 
:  >ut  good  judgment  and  great  care  ;  it  is 
^iot  commonly  impressed  upon  events  in 
s  characters   so  big  and  clear,   as  to   be 
[  egible  to  every  eye,  or  to  any  eye  not 
j>  jndued  with  a  sharp  perspicacity,  not  ap- 
.<  .)lying   an   industrious  needfulness :  the 
tracts  thereof  are  too  fine  and  subtile  to 
oe  descried  by  a  dim  sight,  with  a  tran 
sient  glance,  or  upon  a  gross  view :  it  is 
seldom  so  very  conspicuous,  that  persons 
incredulous,   or   any-wise    indisposed  to 
admit  it,  can  easily  be  convinced  thereof, 
or  constrained  to  acknowledge  it :  it  is 
often  (upon  many  accounts,  from  many 
causes)  very  obscure,  and  not  easily  dis 
cernible    to   the    most    sagacious,    most 
watchful,  most  willing  observers.     For, 
the  instruments  of  Providence  being  free 
agents,  acting  with  unaccountable  variety, 
nothing  can  happen  which  may  not   be 
imputed  to  them,  with  some  colourable 
.pretence.     Divine  and  human  influences 
are  so  twisted  and  knit  together,  that  it  is 
hard   to  sever   them.      The  manner  of 
divine  efficacy  is  so  very  soft  and  gentle, 
that  we   cannot  easily  trace  its  footsteps. 
God  designeth  not  commonly  to  exert  his 
hand   in  a  notorious  way,  but  often  pur 
posely  doth  conceal  it.     Whereas  also  it 
is  not  fit  to  charge  upon  God's  special 
hand  of  providence   any   event,  wherein 
special  ends  of  wisdom    or   goodness  do 
not  shine ;  it   is  often  hard  to  discover 
such  ends,   which  usually  are  wrapt  in 
perplexities  :  because  God  acteth  various 
ly  (according    to    the   circumstances  ol 
'  things,  and  the   disposition,  capacity,  or 
state  of  objects),  so  as  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  different    ends,  and    different 
things  for  the   same  end  :  because  there 
are  different  ends,  unto  which  Providence 
in  various  order  and  measure  hath  regard 
which  our  short  and  narrow  prospect  can- 

1  Isa.  lii.  10  ;  Exod.  xiv.  8  ;  Deut.  xxvi.  8 
Isa.  xxvi.  11, — Lord,  when   thy   hand  is  lit'tec 
up,  they  will  not  see,  &c.  ;  Psal.  cvi.  7 ;    John 
xii.  37 ;  Num.  xvi.  32,  35,  41. 


not  reach:  because  God,  in  prosecution 
of  his  ends,  is  not  wont  to  proceed  in  the 
most  direct  and  compendious  way  ;  but 
windeth  about  in  a  large  circuit,  enfold- 
ng  many  concurrent  and  subordinate 
designs :  because  the  expediency  of 
things  to  be  permitted  or  performed 
doth  not  consist  in  single  acts  or  events, 
jut  in  many  conspiring  to  one  com 
mon  end :  because  we  cannot  appre- 
iend  the  consequences,  nor  balance  the 
;onveniences  of  things  in  order  to  good 
;nds  :  because  we  are  apt  to  measure 
hings  by  their  congruity  to  our  opinions, 
expectations,  and  affections  :  because 
many  proceedings  of  God  depend  upon 
grounds  inaccessible  to  our  apprehension ; 
such  as  his  own  secret  decrees,  the 
knowledge  of  men's  thoughts,  close  pur 
poses,  clandestine  designs,  true  qualifi 
cations  and  merits  ;  his  prescience  of  con 
tingent  events,  and  what  the  result  will 
be  from  the  combination  of  numberless 
causes  :  because  sometimes  he  doth  act 
in  methods  of  wisdom,  and  by  rules  of 
justice,  surpassing  our  capacity  to  know, 
either  from  the  finiteness  of  our  nature, 
or  the  feebleness  of  our  reason,  or  the 
meanness  of  our  state  and  circumstances 
here  :  because  all  the  divine  administra 
tion  of  affairs  hath  no  complete  deter 
mination  or  final  issue  here  ;  that  being 
reserved  to  the  great  day  of  reckoning 
and  judgment.  It  is  farther  also  expedi 
ent  that  many  occurrences  should  be 
puzzling  to  us,  to  quash  our  presumption, 
to  exercise  our  faith,  quicken  our  indus 
try,  to  engage  us  upon  adoring  that  wis 
dom  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  Up 
on  such  accounts,  for  such  causes  (which 
time  will  not  give  me  leave  to  explain 
and  exemplify),  the  special  providence  of 
God  is  often  cloudy,  is  seldom  so  clear, 
that  without  great  heed  and  consideration 
we  can  perceive  it.  But  however,  to  do 
so  is  plainly  our  duty  ;  and  therefore 
possible. 

For  our  reason  was  not  given  us  to  be 
idle  upon  so  important  occasions  ;  or  that 
we  should  be  as  brute  spectators  of  what 
God  doeth.  He  surely  in  the  governance 
of  his  noblest  creature  here  discovereth 
his  being,  and  displayeth  his  attributes  : 
we  therefore  carefully  should  observe  it. 
He  thereby  (and  no  otherwise  in  a  public 
way)  doth  continually  speak,  and  signify 
to  us  his  mind  :  and  fit  it  is,  that  we  his 
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subjects  should  hear,  should  attend  to  the 
least  intimations  of  his  pleasure.'  To 
him  thence  glory  should  accrue ;  the 
which,  who  but  we  can  render  ?  and  that 
we  may  render  it,  we  must  know  the 
grounds  of  it.  In  fine,  for  the  support  of 
God's  kingdom,  for  upholding  the  rever 
ence  due  to  his  administration  of  justice 
among  us,  it  is  requisite,  that  by  apparent 
dispensation  of  recompenses,  duty  should 
be  encouraged,  and  disobedience  check 
ed  :  very  foolish  therefore  we  must  be,  if 
we  regard  not  such  dispensations. 

So  reason  dictatcth ;  and  holy  Scrip 
ture  more  plainly  declareth  our  obligation 
to  consider  and  perceive  God's  doings. 
To  do  so,  is  recommended  to  us  as  a 
singular  point  of  wisdom  :  Whoso  is 
wise,  and  will  observe  these  things,  they 
shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Lord.  Let  him  that  glorieth  glory 
in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  know- 
eth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  ex 
ercise  loving-kindness,  judgment  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth.  Who  is  wise  rf 
and  he  shall  understand  these  things ; 
prudent  1  and  he  shall  know  them.  For 
the  loays  of  the  Lord  are  right,  &c.  We 
are  vehemently  provoked  thereto  :  Under 
stand,  ye  brutish  among  the  people ;  and, 
ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise  ?  They 
are  reproved  for  neglect  and  defailarice, 
w9f>  do  not  regard  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
nor  the  operation  of  his  hand.  The  not 
discerning  Providence,  is  reproached  as  a 
piece  of  shameful  folly  ;  A  brutish  man 
knoweth  not,  neither  doth  a  fool  under 
stand  :  and  of  woful  pravity  ;k  O  ye 
hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the 
sky  ;  but  how  is  it  that  ye  cannot  discern 
this  time  ?l  To  contemplate  and  study 
Providence,  is  the  practice  of  good  men. 
/  will  meditate  on  all  thy  works,  saith  the 
Psalmist,  chiefly  respecting  works  of  this 
kind  :  and,  The  works  of  the  Lord  are 
great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have 
pleasure  therein.  It  is  a  fit  matter  of  de 
votion,  warranted  by  the  practice  of  good 
men,  to  implore  God's  manifestation  of 
his  justice  and  power  this  way.  O  Lord 
God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  show 

i  Psal.  1.  1;  Ix.  6;  Ixii.  11. 

k  Psal.  cvii.  43  ;  Jer.  ix.  24  ;  Hos.  xiv.  9 ; 
Psal.  xciv.  8  ;  xxviii.  5  ;  x.  4  ;  Isa.  v.  12  ; 
Psal.  xcii.  6  ;  (Isa.  xxvi.  11. ( — Lord,  when  thy 
hand  is  lifted  up,  they  will  not  see. 

1  Lukexii.  56;  Matt.  xvi.  3. 


thyself:  lift  up  thyself,    thou  judge   of^ 
the  earth.     It  is  God's  manner  hereby  to  i 
notify  himself.      The  Lord  is  known  by  i 
the  judgment  that  he  executeth.1"     He  for 
this  very  purpose  doth  interpose  his  hand  ; 
that  men  may  know  it  is  his  hand,  and  I 
that  the  Lord  hath  done  it ;  that,  as  it  isiii 
in  Esay,  they  may  see,  and  knoio,  and  ! 
consider,  and  understand  together,  that* 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this,  and 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created  it." 
He  manage th  things,  so  that  men  may« 
be  brought  to  know,  may  be   induced  to>, 
acknowledge  his  authority,  and  his  equity 
in  the   management  thereof  ;*  that  they*, 
may  know  that  he,  whose  name  is  Jehovah, 
is  the  most  High  over  all  the  earth :  that 
they  may  say,  Verily  there  is  a  reicard 
for  the  righteous :  verily  there  is  a  GodA 
that  judgeth    the   earth."     In   fine,   thej 
knowledge  of  God's  special  providence 
is  frequently  represented  as  a  mean  ofd 
nourishing  our  faith  and  hope  in  him,  as. 
a  ground  of  thankfulness  and  praise  to 
him,  as  an  incentive  of  the  best  affections 
(of  holy  joy,  and  humble  fear,  and  hearty 
love)  to  ward  him  :  wherefore  we  ought 
to  seek  it,  and  we  may  attain  it. 

There  are  consequently  some  distinc 
tive  marks,  or  characters,  by  which  we 
may  perceive  God's  hand  :  and  such  may 
these  be  which  follow  (drawn  from  the 
special  nature,  manner,  adjuncts,  and 
consequences  of  events ;)  upon  which 
may  be  grounded  rules  declarative  of  spe 
cial  providence,  such  as  commonly  will. 
hold,  although  sometimes  they  may  ad 
mit  exceptions,  and  should  be  warily 
applied. 

1.  The  wonderful  strangeness  of 
events,  compared  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  or  the  natural  influence 
of  causes  ;  when  effects  are  performed  by 
no  visible  means,  or  by  means  dispropor 
tionate,  unsuitable,  repugnant  to  the  ef 
fect.  Sometimes  great  exploits  are 
achieved,  mighty  forces  are  discomfited, 
huge  structures  are  demolished,  designs 
backed  with  all  advantages  of  wit  and 
strength  are  confounded,  none  knows 

*  God  thereby  doth  support  and  encourage 
good  men. — He  doth  thereby  convince  and  con 
found  ill  men ;  Psal.  ix.  19,  20. — He  thereby 
doth  instruct  all  men ;  Isaiah  xxvi.  9. 

m  Psal.  Ixxvii.  12 ;  cxliii.  5  ;  cxi.  2 ;  xciv.  1, 
2  ;  ix.  16. 

n  Psal.  cix.  27  ;  Isa.  xli.  20 ;  (Ezek.  vii.  27.) 

0  Psal.  lix.  13  ;  Ixxxiii.  18 ;  Ixvii.  2  ;  Iviii.  11. 
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how,  by  no  considerable  means  that  ap 
pear  ;  nature  rising  up  in  arms  against 

•  them  ;  panic  fears  seizing  on  the  abettors 
of   them,    dissensions    and    treacheries 

(:  springing  up  among  the  actors  ;  sudden 
i  deaths  snatching  away  the  principal  in- 
)  struments  of  them.  As,  when  the  stars 
I  in  their  course  fought  against  Sisera  : 

•  when  the  winds  and  skies  became  auxil- 
I  iaries    to    Theodosius  :  when    the   Lord 
\thundered  with  a  great  thunder  upon  the 
mPhilistines,   and  discomfited   them,  and 
\they  were  smitten  before   Israel :  when 
tthe   Lord  made  the  host  of  Syrians  to 
mhear  a  noise  of  chariots,  of  horses,  of  a 
Vgreat  host  ; — whence  they  arose  and  fled : 
Iwhen  the  children  of  Amman  and  Moab 
|  stood  up  against  the  inhabitants  of  mount 
I  Seir,  utterly  to  slay  and  destroy  them  ; 
\and  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  the 
^inhabitants  of  Seir,  every  one  helped  to 
i  destroy  another  :  when  the  angel  of  the 
}  Lord  went  forth  and  smote  in  the  camp 
{of   the   Assyrians    185,000   men ;    and 
I  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
\  hold  they  were  all  dead  corpses :  when 

the  mighty  power  of  Antiochus  was,  as 
I  it  is  said,  to  be  broken  without  hands  : 
and  when,  as  it  is  foretold,  a  stone  cut, 
I  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  should 
I  brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the 
|  clay,   the   silver,   and    the   gold.     Such 
j  events  do  speak  God  to  be  their  cause  ; 
I  by  his  invisible  efficacy  supplying  the  de 
fect  of  apparent  means.11 

So   likewise,   when   by  weak   forces 
J  great  feats  are  accomplished,  and  impo- 
t  tency  triumpheth  over  might  ;*  when,  as 
the    Prophet    saith,   the    captives  of  the 
}  mighty  are  taken  away,  and  the  prey  of 
!  the  terrible  is  delivered  :  when  one  man, 
i  as  is  promised,  doth  chase  a  thousand,  and 
'  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight :  when  a 
j  stripling,  furnished  only  with  faith  and  a 
pebble,  shall  knock  down  a  monstrous  gi 
ant,  armed  with  a  helmet  of  brass  and  a 
coat  of  mail,  with  a  huge  target,  sword, 
and  spear  :  when  successes  arrive  like 
those  recorded   in  Scripture    under  the 
conduct   of   Joshua,    Gideon,    Jonathan, 
Asa,  Jehosaphat ;    wherein   very   small 

*  Vide  Artabani  Oral,  apud  Herod.  Polymn. 
page  246,  Horn.  II.  r.  ver.  688. 

P  Judg.  v.  20  ;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  v.  26;  1 
Sam.  vii.  10  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  14,  15  ;  2  Kings 
vii.  6;  Psal.  liii.  5;  xlviii.  6  ;  2  Chron.  xi. 
23  ;  2  Kings  xix.  35 ;  Dan.  viii.  25  ;  ii.  45. 
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forces  by  uncouth  means  did  subdue  for 
midable  powers :  this  doth  argue  that 
God  doth  interpose ;  with  ichom,  as  it  is 
said,  it  is  all  one  to  save  by  many,  or  by 
few,  and  those  that  have  no  power ; 
whose  power  is  perfected  in  weakness ; 
who  breaketh  the  arm  of  the  wicked,  and 
weakeneth  the  strength  of  the  mighty, 
and  delivereth  the  poor  from  him  that  is 
too  strong  for  him.'1 

Also,  when  great  policy  and  craft  do 
effect  nothing,  but  are  blasted  of  them 
selves,  or  baffled  by  simplicity  :r  when 
cunningly-laid  designs  are  soon  thwarted 
and  overturned :  when  most  perspica 
cious  and  profound  counsellors  are  so 
blinded,  or  so  infatuated,  as  to  mistake  in 
plain  cases,  to  oversee  things  most  obvi 
ous  and  palpable  :  when  profane,  mali 
cious,  subtile,  treacherous  politicians 
(such  as  Abimelech,  Achitophel,  Haman, 
Sejanus,  Stilico,  Borgia,  with  many  like 
occurring  in  story)  are  not  only  supplan 
ted  in  their  wicked  contrivances,  but  dis 
mally  chastised  for  them  :  the  occurren 
ces  do  more  than  insinuate  divine  wisdom 
to  intervene,  countermining  and  con 
founding  such  devices.  For,  he  it  is, 
who,  as  the  Scripture  telleth  us,  maketh 
the  diviners  mad  ;  turneth  wise  men  back 
ward,  and  maketh  their  knowledge  fool 
ish  ;  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the 
crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform 
their  enterprise ;  taketh  the  wise  in  their 
own  craftiness,  and  turneth  down  the 
counsel  of  the  froward  headlong.* 

Whenever  a  just  cause  or  honest  de 
sign,  without  any  support  or  succour  of 
worldly  means  (without  authority,  power, 
wit,  learning,  eloquence),  doth  against 
all  opposition  of  violence  and  art  prevail : 
this  signifieth  him  to  yield  a  special  coun 
tenance  and  aid  thereto,  who,  to  depress 
human  pride,  and  advance  his  own  glory, 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise  ;  and  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 

i 

i  Isa.  xlix.  25  ;  Josh,  xxiii.  10  ;  Lev.  xxvi. 
8  ;  Dem.  xxxii.  30  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  40  ;  Judg. 
vii.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  6  ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  11 ;  xx.  12, 
17;  xiv.  11  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  6 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  9  ; 
Joh  xii.  21  ;  xxxviii.  15  ;  Psal.  x.  15;  xxxvii. 
17;  xxxv.  10;  (Ixxvi.  5.) 

1  Horn.  Od.  i//.  ver.  11. 

•  2  Sam.  xv.  31.  Ruffinus,  St.  Paul,  d'An- 
cre,  de  Luna.  3cc.  Isa.  xliv.  25  ;  Job  v.  12, 
13;  (Psal.  xxxiii.  10  j)  favliiv  jroAvrXi«wi-  i#» 
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things  that  are  mighty ;  and  base  things 
of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  des 
pised,  and  things  that  are  not,  to  bring 
to  nought  things  that  are1  (that  are  with 
us  in  most  request  and  esteem.)' 

Again,  when  plots,  with  extreme  cau 
tion  and  secrecy  contrived  in  darkness, 
are  by  improbable  means,  by  unaccoun 
table  accidents,  disclosed  and  brought  to 
light ;  a  bird  of  the  air,  as  the  Wise 
Man  speaketh,  telling  the  matter ;  the 
stones  in  the  wall,  as  it  is  in  the  Prophet, 
crying  out  Treason."  The  King  cannot 
sleep  :  to  divert  him,  the  chronicle  is  call 
ed  for  ;  Mordecai's  service  is  there  pitch 
ed  on ;  an  inquiry  is  made  concerning 
his  recompense  ;  honour  is  decreed  him  ; 
so  doth  Haman's  cruel  device  come  out. 
Pity  seizeth  on  a  pitiless  heart  toward 
one  among  a  huge  number  of  innocents 
devoted  to  slaughter :  that  he  may  be 
saved,  a  letter  must  be  sent :  in  that, 
words  inserted,  suggesting  the  manner  of 
execution ;  that  carried  to  the  wise  King, 
who  presently  smelleth  it  out :  so  this 
day's  plot  was  discovered.  Such  events, 
whence  can  they  well  proceed,  but  from 
the  all  piercing  and  ever  watchful  care  of 
him,  whose  eyes,  as  Elihu  said,  are  upon 
the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all  his  go 
ings  1  There  is  no  darkness  nor  shadow 
of  death,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity 
shall  hide  themselves :  for  hell  is  naked 
before  him,  and  destruction  hath  no  cov 
ering  J 

Also,  when  ill  men  by  their  perverse 
wiliness  do  notably  befool  and  ensnare 
themselves,  laying  trains  to  blow  up  their 
own  designs,  involving  themselves  in  that 
ruin  and  mischief  into  which  they  stud 
ied  to  draw  others ;  as  when  Saul,  ex 
posing  David's  life  to  hazard,  increaseth 
his  honour ;  when  the  Persian  nobles, 
incensing  the  king  against  Daniel,  do  oc 
casion  his  growth  in  favour,  with  their 
own  destruction  ;w  when  Haman,  by  con 
triving  to  destroy  God's  people,  doth  ad 
vance  them,  and  rearing  a  gallows  for 
Mordecai,  doth  prepare  it  for  himself: 
when  it  happeneth  according  to  those 
passages  in  the  Psalms,  the  wicked  are 

»  1  Cor.  i.  27,  23. 

u  Eccles.  x.  20;  Hab.  ii.  11. 

T  (Psal.  cxxi.  4;)  Job  xxxiv.  21,  22  ;  xxvi. 
6 ;  Psal.  cxxxii.  2,  &c.  ;  Heb.  iv.  13 :  Amos 
ix.  2. 

»  1  Sam.  xviii.  25 ;  Dan.  vL  24. 


taken  in  the  devices  that  they  imagined ; 
in  the  net  which  they  hid  is  their  own^ 
foot  taken  :  He  made  a  pit  and  digged  \ 
it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he<( 
made :  His  mischief  shall  return  upon> 
his  own  head,  and  his  violent  dealings 
shall  come  upon  his  own  pate  :  these  are* 
pregnant  evidences  of  God's  just  an« 
wise  providence  ;  for  the  Lord  is  known* 
by  the  judgment  that  he  executeth ;  the* 
ivicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own' 
hand.* 

All  such  occurrences,  containing  in 
them  somewhat,  if  not  downrightly  rmSi 
raculous,  yet  very  admirable,  in  like 
manner  deflecting  from  the  stream  ofj 
human  affairs,  as  miracles  do  surmount 
the  course  of  nature,  most  reasonably 
may,  most  justly  should,  be  ascribed  to 
the  special  operation  of  him,  who  only 
doeth  wonderful  thingsJ 

2.  Another  character  of  special  Provi 
dence  is,  the  seasonableness  and  sudden 
ness  of  events.  When  that,  which  in  it 
self  is  not  ordinary,  nor  could  well  be 
expected,  doth  fall  out  happily,  in  the 
nick  of  an  exigency,  for  the  relief  of  in 
nocence,  the  encouragement  of  goodness, 
the  support  of  a  good  cause,  the  further 
ance  of  any  good  purpose  (so  that  there 
is  occasion  to  acknowledge  with  the. 
Prophet,  Thou  didst  terrible  things,  that 
we  looked  not  for  ;)z  this  is  a  shrewd  in 
dication,  that  God's  hand  is  then  concern 
ed  ;  not  only  the  event  being  notable,  but 
the  connexion  thereof  with  circumstances 
of  need  being  more  admirable. 

Thus  in  time  of  distress  and  despon 
dency,  when  a  man  is  utterly  forlorn  and 
destitute  of  all  visible  relief,  when,  as  the 
Psalmist  speaketh,  refuge  faileth  him, 
and  no  man  careth  for  his  soul :  if  then 
evxttiyo;  fiojOeta,  an  opportune  succour 
doth  arrive  ;  he  is  then  unreasonable  and 
ingrateful,  if  he  doth  not  avow  a  special 
Providence,  and  thankfully  ascribe  that 
event  unto  him  who  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble  ;* 
a  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strength  to  the 
needy  in  his  distress,  a  refuge  from  the 

x  Psal.  x.  2  ;    ix.  15;    xxxv.  8  ;    cxl.  5  ;  vii. 
15 ;  Ivii.  6  ;  vii.  16 ;  v.  10  ;  ix.  16. 
y  Psal.  Ixxii.  18 ;  Ixxxvi.  10. 

*  Isa.  Ixiv.  3. 

•  Psal,  cxlii.  4  ;  (xliv.  25 ;    cviii.  12  ;)  Heb. 
iv.  16  ;  Psal.  xlvi.  1 .    ix.  9  ;    xliv.  24  ;  xxxvii. 
39 ;  xxvii.  5  ;  Ixix.  14 ;  xviii.  6. 
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J/or/rt,  a  shadow  from  the  heat  :*  the  hope  of 
IsraeZ,  and  the  saviour  thereof  in  time  of 
trouble.*     This  is  that  for  which,  in  the 
I'.OTth  Psalm,  the  divine  goodness  is  so 
Inagnificently  celebrated  ;  this  is  the  bur- 
lien  of  that  pathetical   rapture,   wherein 
lye  by  repeated  wishes  and  exhortations 
lire  instigated  to  bless  God  ;  his  wonder- 
I'ully  relieving  the  children  of  men  in 
•heir  need  and  distress  :  this  is  that  which 
|prod  himself  in  the  Prophet  represented! 
a  most  satisfactory  demonstration  of 
piis    providence  :        When  the  poor  and 
leedy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and 
heir  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord 
oill  hear  them,  I  the   God  of  Jacob  will 
tot  forsake  them :  I  will  open  rivers  in 
vigh  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst 
?f  the  valleys,  &c.      That  they  may  see, 
%nd  know,  and  consider,  and  understand 
ogether,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
tone  this,  and  the  Holy    One  of  Israel, 
hath  created  it.A 

So  also,  when  pestilent  enterprises, 
Ttianaged  by  close  fraud,  or  by  impetuous 
iriolence,  are  brought  to  a  head,  and  come 
lear  to  the  point  of  being  executed  ;  the 
sudden  detection  or  seasonable  obstruc- 
ion  of  them,  do  argue  the  ever-vigilant 
;ye,  and  the  all  powerful  hand  to  be  en 
gaged  :  God  ever  doth  see  those  deceit- 
ul  workers  of  iniquity  laying  their  mis 
chief  in  the  dark ;  he  is  always  present 
it  their  cabals  and  clandestine  meetings 
wherein  they  brood  upon  it.  He  often 
doth  suffer  it  to  grow  on  to  a  pitch  of 
maturity,  till  it  be  thoroughly  formed,  till 
jit  be  ready  to  be  hatched,  and  break  forth 
in  its  mischievous  effects  ;  then  in  a  trice 
he  snappeth  and  crusheth  it  to  nothing. 
God  beholdeth  violent  men  setting  out 
in  their  unjust  attempts,  he  letteth  them 
proceed  on  in  a  full  career,  until  they 
reach  the  edge  of  their  design,  then  in 
stantly  he  checketh,  putteth  in  a  spoke, 
he  stoppeth,  he  tumbleth  them  down,  or 
turneth  them  backward.  Thus  was  Ha- 
man's  plot  dashed/  when  he  had  pro 
cured  a  royal  decree,  when  he  had  fixed 
a  time,  when  he  had  issued  forth  letters 
to  destroy  God's  people.  Thus  was 
Pharaoh  overwhelmed,  when  he  had  just 
overtaken  the  children  of  Israel/  Thus 

b  Isa.  xxv.  4;  xxxiii.  2. 
c  Jer.  xiv.  8;    Job  xxxiii.    18;  Psal.  cvii.  8, 
15,21,31.  d  isa.xli.  17,  &c. 

•  Esth.  iii.  f  Exod.  xiv. 


were  the  designs  of  Abimelech,  of  Ab 
salom,  of  Adonijah,  of  Sanballat,  nipped. 
Thus,  when  Sennacherib  with  an  un- 
matchable  host  had  encamped  against 
Jerusalem,  and  had  to  appearance  swal 
lowed  it,  God  did  put  a  hook  into  his  nose, 
and  turned  him  back  into  his  own  land." 
Thus,  when  Antiochus  was  marching  on 
furiously,  to  accomplish  his  threat  of  turn 
ing  Jerusalem  into  a  charnel,  a  noisome 
disease  did  interrupt  his  progress.11  Thus, 
when  the  profane  Caligula  did  mean  to 
discharge  his  bloody  rage  on  the  Jews 
for  refusing  to  worship  him,  a  domestic 
sword  did  presently  give  vent  to  his  re 
vengeful  breath.1  Thus  also,  when  Julian 
had  by  his  policy  and  authority  projected 
to  overthrow  our  religion,  his  plot  soon 
was  quashed,  and  his  life  snapped  away 
by  an  unknown  hand.-'  Thus,  whenever 
the  enemy  doth  come  in  like  a  flood  (threat 
ening  immediately  to  overflow  and  over 
turn  all  things),  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
doth  lift  up  a  standard  against  him  ;* 
that  is,  God  s  secret  efficacy  doth  sud 
denly  restrain  and  repress  his  outrage. 
This  usually  is  the  method  of  Divine 
Providence.1  God  could  prevent  the  be 
ginnings  of  wicked  designs  ;*  he  could 
supplant  them  in  their  first  onsets  ;  he 
could  anywhere  sufflaminate  and  subvert 
them  :  but  he  rather  winketh  for  a  time, 
and  suffereth  the  designers  to  go  on  till 
they  are  mounted  to  the  top  of  confi 
dence,  and  good  people  are  cast  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  ;t  then  unit  (w?/^«j'Tic,|  sur 
prisingly,  unexpectedly  he  striketh  in 
with  effectual  succour  ;  so  declaring  how 
vain  the  presumption  is  of  impious  un 
dertakers  ;  how  needful  and  sure  his 
protection  is  over  innocent  people  ;  how 
much  reason  the  one  hath  to  dread  him, 
and  the  other  to  confide  in  him.  Then 
is  God  seen,  then  his  care  and  power 
will  be  acknowledged,  when  he  snatcheth" 
us  from  the  jaws  of  danger,  when  our 
soul  doth  escape  as  a  bird  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowler.  m 


*   Ei   It  pr)  ix  jrpooi^io))',   priSl  eiiOcus,    £0oj  oiro> 

roioiiTov,  &c.  Vide  Chrys.  ad  Olymp. 

f  "Orai'  Kopv<f>uOri,  Srav  aifr/flij,    <kc.  —  Ibid. 

j  Nec  Deus  mtersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident. 

f  2  Kings  xix.  28.  h  2  Mac.  ix.  4. 

'  Joseph,  xviii.  12. 

)  Chrysost.  in  Babyl.  Orat.  2  ;  Naz.  Oral.  4. 
"  Isa.  lix.  19.  '  (Job  xxxviii.  11.) 

m  Psal.  cxxvi.  7. 
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3.  Another  character  of  special  Provi 
dence  is,  the  great  utility  and  beneficial- 
ness  of  occurrences,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  public  state  of  things,  and  to  great 
personages,  in  whose  welfare  the  public 
is   much  concerned.     To  entitle   every 
petty   chance   that    arriveth    to   special 
Providence,    may    signify    lightness ;    to 
father  on  God  the  mischiefs  issuing  from 
our  own  sin  and  folly,  may  savour  of  pro- 
faneness  :  but  to  ascribe  every  grand  and 
beneficial  event  unto  his  good  hand,  hath 
ever  been  reputed  wisdom  and  justice.* 
It  hath  been  (saith  Balbus  in  Cicero)  a 
common  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that 
whatever  did  bring  great  benejit  to  man 
kind,    was   never   done   without   divine 
goodness  toward  men.^     And  well  might 
they  deem  it  so,  seeing  to  do  so  is  most 
agreeable    to    his  nature,  and  appertain 
ing  to  his  charge,  and  may  appear  to  be 
so  by  good  argumentation  a  priori.    For, 
that  God  doth  govern  our  affairs,  may  be 
deduced  from   his   essential   attributes  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  he  doth  in  especial 
manner  order  these  things,  which  are  the 
most   proper   and  worthy  objects  of  his 
governance.     God  indeed  doth  not  disre 
gard  any  thing ;  he  watcheth  over   the 
least  things  by   his  general  and  ordinary 
providence ;  so  that  nothing   in    nature 
may  deviate  from   its   course,  or   trans 
gress   the    bounds  prescribed  to  it.     He 
thereby  clotheth  the  grass  of  the  field ; 
he  providethfor  the  raven  his  food,  and 
the  young  lions    seek   their  meat  from 
him ;  without  his  care   a  sparrow  doth 
not  fall  to  the  ground  ;  by  it,   all  the 
hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered."     But 
his  more  special  hand  of  providence   is 
chiefly  employed  in  managing  aflairs  of 
great    moment  and  benefit  to  mankind  ; 
and   peculiarly  those  which  concern  hi 
people,  who  do  profess  to  worship   and 
serve  him  ;  whose  welfare  he  tendereth 
with  more  than  ordinary  care  and  affec 
tion.     He  therefore  hath  a  main  stroke  in 
all  revolutions  and   changes  of  state  :  he 
presideth  in  all  great  counsels  and  under 
takings  ;  in   the   waging  of  war,  in  the 

*  Magna  dii  curant,  parva  negligunt. — Cic. 
ii.  de  Nat.  Dear. 

f  Quicquid  magnatn  utilitatem  generi  adfer- 
ret  humano,  id  non  sine  divina  bonitate  erga 
homines  fieri  arbitrabantur. — Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor 
lib.  ii. 

Q  Matt.  vi.  30  ;  Psal.  civ.  14  ;  cxlvii.  9  ;  Job 
xxxviii.  39 ;  Psal.  civ.  21  j  Matt.  x.  29,  30. 


ettlement  of  peace,   in  the  dispensation 
of  victory    and    good    success."     He    is 
>eculiarly  interested  in  the  protection  of 
)rinces,  the  chief  ministers  of  his  king-  j 
dom  ;  and  in  preservation  of  his  people,  j 
the  choice  object  of  his  care,  from  vio- 
ent  invasions,  and  treacherous  surprises ; 
so  as  to  prevent  disasters   incident,  or  toii 
deliver  from  them.     It  is  he  that,  as  the 
Psalmist  says,  doth  give   salvation  unto  j 
kings ;  who  delivereth  David  his  servant  \ 
from   the   hurtful  sword.     It  is  he  that 

ontinually  keepeth  Israel  without  ever  I 
sleeping  or  slumbering  ;  who  is  the  hope 
of  Israel,  and  the  saviour  thereof;  who  < 
is  in  the  midst  of  her,  that  she  shall  not 
be  moved;  who  hath  declared,  that  he 
will  help  her,  and  that  right  early  ;  that  i 
he  will  not  cast  off  his  people,  nor  forsake 
his  inheritance  ;  that  no  iceapon  formed 
against  his  Church  shall  prosper ;  that 
salvation  belongeth  to  the  Lord,  and  his 
blessing  is  upon  his  people.v  When, 
therefore,  any  remarkable  event,  highly ; 
conducing  to  the  public  good  of  Church 
and  State  (supporting  them  in  a  good 
condition,  or  rescuing  them  from  immi 
nent  danger),  doth  appear,  it  is  most  rea 
sonable,  and  most  just,  to  ascribe  the  ac 
complishment  thereof  to  God's  hand. 
When  any  pernicious  enterprise  levelled 
against  the  safety  of  prince  and  people, 
is  disappointed,  it  is  fit  we  should  pro 
fess  and  say,  The  righteous  man  hath\ 
hewn  the  snares  of  the  ungodly  in  pieces.11 
4.  Another  like  mark  of  special  provi 
dence  is,  the  righteousness  of  the  case, 
or  the  advantage  springing  from  events 
unto  the  maintenance  of  right,  the  vindi 
cation  of  innocence,  the  defence  of  truth, 
the  encouragement  of  piety  and  virtue. 
God  naturally  is  the  judge  of  right,  the 
guardian  of  innocence,  the  patron  of 
truth,  and  promoter  of  goodness.  The 
Lord  is  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed :  He  is 
a  father  of  the  fatherless  and  a  judge  of 
the  widow  :  He  will  maintain  the  cause 
of  the  afflicted,  and  the  right  of  the  poor  : 
He  executeth  righteousness  and  judgment 
for  all  that  are  oppressed :  He  blesseth 
the  righteous,  and  •  compasseth  him  with 
favour  as  with  a  shield  :  He  preserveth 

0  Dan.  iv.  25  ;  Psal.  Ixxv.  7  ;  xlvi.  9 ;  Prov. 
xxi.  31 ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  11 ;  Wisd.  vi.  4. 

P  Psal.  cxliv.  10  ;  Eccles.  x.  20  ;  Psal.  xviii. 
50;  xxi.  1  ;  xxxiii.  16;  cxxi.  4;  Jer.  xiv.  8  ; 
Psal.  xlvi.  5  ;  xciv.  14  ;  Isa.  liv.  17  ;  Psal.  iii.  8. 

1  Psal.  cxxix.  4.  (0.  T.) 
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the  souls  of  the  righteous,  and  delivereth 
\ihem   out  of  the   ha?id  of  the  ungodly  : 
\All  his  paths  are  mercy  and  truth,  unto 
[such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testi- 
\-nonies.r     Whenever,  therefore,  right  is 
[oppressed,   or  perilously  invaded  ;  when 
innocence   is  grossly  abused,  or  sorely 
beset ;  when  piety  is  fiercely  opposed,  or 
cunningly      undermined ;     when     good 
men,  for   the   profession  of  truth  or  the 
practice  of  virtue,   are    persecuted,   or 
[grievously     threatened    with     mischief; 
then  may  we  presume  that  God  is  not  un 
concerned,  nor  will  prove  backward  to 
reach  forth  his  succour.     And  when,  ac 
cordingly,  we  find   that  signal   aid  or  de 
liverance    do  then  arrive,  it  is  most  rea 
sonable  to  suppose   that  God  particularly 
hath  engaged    himself,    and    exerted  his 
power  in   their  behalf.     For,  seeing  it  is 
his   proper  and  peculiar  work  ;  seeing  it 
most   becometh  and  behoveth  him  to  ap 
pear  in  such  cases,  affording  his  helpful 
I  countenance ;    when    he    doeth   it,    we 
I  should  be  ready  to  acknowledge  it.     In 
such  a  case,   The  hand  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  known  toward   his  servants,  and  his 
indignation  toward  his  enemies,  saith  the 
j  Prophet.3 

5.  Another  character  is,  the  corres- 
I  pondence  of  events  to  the  prayers  and 
I  desires  of  good  men.  For  seeing  it  is 
the  duty  and  constant  practice  of  good 
men,  in  all  exigencies  to  implore  God's 
!  help  ;  seeing  such  prayers  have,  as  St. 
James  telleth  us,  a  mighty  energy,  it  be 
ing  God's  property,  by  them  to  be  moved 
to  impart  his  powerful  assistance  ;'  see 
ing  God  most  plainly  and  frequently  hath 
declared,  and  obliged  himself  by  promise, 
that  he  will  hear  them,  so  as  to  perform 
whatever  is  expedient  in  their  behalf; 
seeing  we  have  many  notable  experi 
ments  recorded  in  Scripture  (as  those  of 
Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Elias,  Dan 
iel,  and  the  like)  of  prayers  bringing 
down  wonderful  effects  from  heaven, 
with  which  the  testimonies  of  all  times 
and  the  daily  experience  of  good  men  do 


r  Psal.  ix.  9;  Ixviii.  5;  x.  14  ;  Job  xxxvi 
15  ;  Psal.  cxl.  12  ;  Psal.  ciii.  6  ;  ix.  8  ;  v.  12 
xcvii.  10  ;  xxxvii.  12  ;  xxv.  10  ;  cxlvi.  6. 

•  Isa.  Ixvi.  14. 

1  Psal.  Ixix.  13;  cii.  1,  2;  cxl.  6:  Ix.  10 
Ivi.  1 ;  James  v.  16  ;  Psal.  Ivi.  9 ;  xxxiv.  15 
xci.  15  ;  cxlv.  18. 


conspire  ;*    seeing  the   presumption   of 
such  efficacy  is  the  main  ground  and  en- 

ouragement  of  devotion:"  we  have 
great  reason,  whenever  events  are  an 
swerable  to  such  prayers,  to  ascribe  the 
Derformance  of  them  to  God's  hand  : 

reat   reason  have   we   in  such  cases  to 

:ry   out  with  David,  Now  know  1  that 

he  Lord   saveth  his  anointed ;  he  will 

hear  him  from  his  holy  heaven,  with  the 

saving  strength  of  his  right  hand  :v  just 

ause  have  we,  according  to  his  pattern, 
thankfully  to  acknowledge  God's  favour 
in  answering  our  petitions :  The  king 
(said  he)  shall  joy  in  thy  strength,  O 
Lord,  and  in  thy  salvation  how  greatly 
shall  he  rejoice  !  For  thou  hast  given 
him  his  heart's  desire,  and  hast  not  with- 
holden  the  requests  of  his  lips.v 

6.  Again,  the  proceedings  of  God  (es 
pecially  in  way  of  judgment,  or  of  dis 
pensing  rewards  and  punishments)  dis 
cover  their  original  by  their  kind  and 
countenance,  which  usually  do  bear  a 
near  resemblance,  or  some  significant 
correspondence,  to  the  actions  upon 
which  they  are  grounded.  Punishments 
(saith  a  Father)  are  the  forced  offspring 
of  willing  faults  ;t  and  answerably,  re 
wards  are  the  children  of  good  deeds ; 
and  God,  who  formeth  both,  doth  com 
monly  order  it  so,  that  the  children  in 
their  complexion  and  features  shall  re 
semble  their  parents.  So  that  the  deserts 
of  men  shall  often  be  legible  in  the  re- 
recompenses  conferred  or  inflicted  on 
them  :j  not  according  to  the  natural  re 
sult  of  their  practice,  but  with  a  comely 
reference  thereto  ;  apt  to  raise  in  them  a 
sense  of  God's  hand,  and  to  wring  from 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  equity 
in  so  dealing  with  them.  So  when 
humble  modesty  is  advanced  to  honour, 
and  ambitious  confidence  is  thrown  into 

*  TT(5<7ai    fjLVptdSes     dt>Spt~tv    /cat    ^aXayyey,     oaaf 
iKCTCvovrts  ft6vov  I'l/icTs,  Kal  Ocdf  0ov\n8cls  Kareipyrd- 

aaro. — Naz.  Orat.  4. 

How  many  myriads  and  squadrons  of  men 
were  there,  whom  we  only  praying,  and  God 
willing,  discomfited?  saith  Nazianzene  in  ref 
erence  to  the  defeating  of  Julian's  design. 

f   'E/ruuo-i'oJv  (cawtOv  dxovata  cxyova. — Damasc. 
Ji   Tijs  (foXacrjojj  6  rf>6noi  rijf  afiapria;  rov  rpdrrov 

liificTrat. — Chrys.  dvfy.  19. 

u  2Chron.  xiv.  11;  xx.  9;  xxxii.  20 ;  2 
Kings  xix.  15  ;  1  Kings  xvii.  1,  <kc. 

*  Psal.  xx.  6. 

w  Psal.  xxi.  1,  2 ;  xxx.  2  ;  Ixvi.  17  ;  cxviii.5. 
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disgrace  ;  when  liberality  is  blessed  with 
increase,  and  avarice  is  cursed  with  decay 
of  estate  ;  when  craft  incurreth  disap 
pointment,  and  simplicity  findeth  good 
success;  when  haughty  might  is  shat 
tered,  and  helpless  innocence  is  preserv 
ed  ;  when  the  calumnious  tongue  is  blis 
tered,  the  flattering  lips  are  cut  off,  the 
blasphemous  throat  is  torn  out :  when 
bloody  oppressors  have  Hood  given  them 
to  drink,  and  come  to  welter  in  their  own 
gore"  (an  accident  which  almost  con 
tinually  doth  happen  ;)  when  treacher 
ous  men  by  their  own  confidants,  or  by 
themselves,  are  betrayed ;  when  retalia 
tions  of  vengeance  are  ministered,  ex 
torting  confessions  like  to  that  of  Adoni- 
bezek,  As  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  re 
quited  me  ;  deserving  such  exprobrations 
as  that  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  As  thy  sword 
hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy 
mother  be  childless  among  women ;  ground 
ing  such  reflections  as  that  concerning 
Antiochus,  Thus  the  murderer  and  blas 
phemer  having  suffered  most  grievously, 
as  he  entreatetti  other  men,  so  died  he  a 
miserable  death;*  by  such  occurrences 
the  finger  of  God  doth  point  out  and  in 
dicate  itself;  they  speak  themselves  im 
mediately  to  come  from  that  just  God, 
who  doth  &vru7iodid<j>'ui,  render  to  men 
answerably  to  their  doings ;  who  payeth 
men  their  due,  sometimes  in  value,  often 
in  specie,  according  to  the  strictest  way 
of  reckoning.  He  (as  the  Prophet  saith) 
is  great  in  counsel  and  mighty  in  work : 
for  his  eyes  are  open  to  all  the  ways  of 
the  sons  of  men,  to  give  every  one  ac 
cording  to  his  ways,  and  according  to 
the  fruits  of  his  doings.'-  This  in 
deed  is  a  sort  of  administration  most 
conformable  to  God's  exact  justice,  and 
most  conducible  to  his  holy  designs  of 
instructing  and  correcting  offenders.  He 
therefore  hath  declared  it  to  be  his 
way.  It  is  (saith  the  Prophet,  directing 
his  speech  to  the  instruments  of  divine 
vengeance  upon  Babylon)  the  vengeance 
of  the  Lord  :  take  vengeance  upon  her  ; 
as  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her.  And,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  (saith  another  Prophet, 
concerning  the  like  judgment  upon  Edom) 
is  near  upon  all  the  heathen :  as  thou 
hast  done,  it  shall  be  done  unto  thee  ;  thy 

1  Psal.  xii.  3  ;  Rev.  xvi.  6. 
y  Judg.  i.  7  ;    1  Sam.  xv.  33  ;  2  Mac.  ix.  28. 
1  Luke  xiv.  12  ;    Rom.  xii.  19  ;    Jer.   xxxii. 
19;  Psal.  Ixii.  12 


reward  shall  return  upon  thine  own  head. 
Thereby  doth  God  mean  to  declare  him 
self  the  Judge  and  Governor  of  men  : 
For,  I  will  (saith  he  in  Ezekiel)  do  unto 
them  after  their  way,  and  according  to 
their  deserts  will  I  judge  them,  and  they 
shall  know  that  1  am  the  Lord.11  Farther, 
7.  Another  argument  of  special  Provi 
dence  is,  the  harmonious  conspiracy  off 
various  accidents  to  one  end  or  effect. 
If  that  one  thing  should  hit  advantage 
ously  to  the  production  of  some  consid 
erable  event,  it  may  with  some  plausibil 
ity  be  attributed  to  fortune,  or  common 
providence  :  yet  that  divers  things,  hav 
ing  no  dependence  or  coherence  one  with 
the  other,  in  divers  places,  through  several 
times,  should  all  join  their  forces  to  com 
pass  it,  cannot  well  otherwise  than  be 
ascribed  to  God's  special  care  wisely 
directing,  to  his  own  hand  powerfully 
wielding,  those  concurrent  instruments  to 
one  good  purpose.  For  it  is  beside  the 
nature,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune, 
to  range  various  causes  in  such  order. 
Blind  fortune  cannot  apprehend  or  catch 
the  seasons  and  junctures  of  things,  which 
arise  from  the  motions  of  causes  in  their 
nature  indifferent  and  arbitrary  :  to  it 
therefore  no  such  event  can  reasonably 
be  imputed.*  So,  to  the  bringing  about 
our  Lord's  passion  (that  great  event, 
which  is  so  particularly  assigned  to  God's 
hand),  we  may  observe  the  monstrous 
treachery  of  Judas,  the  strange  malignity 
of  the  Jewish  rulers,  the  prodigious  levity 
of  the  people,  the  wonderful  easiness  of 
Pilate,  with  other  notable  accidents,  to 
have  jumped  in  order  thereto.  So  also, 
that  a  malicious  traitor  should  conceive 
kindness  toward  any,  that  he  should  be 
mistaken  in  the  object  of  his  favour,  that 
he  should  express  his  mind  in  a  way  sub 
ject  to  deliberate  examination,  in  terms 
apt  to  breed  suspicion  where  the  plot  was 
laid;  that  the  counsellors  should  despise 
it,  and  yet  not  smother  it  ;  that  the  king 
instantly,  by  a  light  darted  into  his  mind, 
should  descry  it  :  these  things  so  happily 
meeting,  may  argue  God  (who  mouldeth 
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the  hearts,  who  guideth  the  hands,  who 
enlighteneth  the  minds  of  men)  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  detection  of  this 
day's  black  conspiracy. 

Such  are  some  characters  of  special 
Providence  ;  each  of  which  singly  ap 
pearing  in  any  concurrence  would  in  a 
considerate  man  breed  an  opinion  there 
of ;  each  of  them  being  very  congruous 
lo  the  supposition  of  it ;  no  such  appear 
ances  being  otherwise  so  clearly  and 
cleverly  explicable,  as  by  assigning  the 
divine  hand  for  their  principal  cause. 
But  the  connexion  of  them  all  in  one 
event11  (when  divers  odd  accidents  do  be 
fall  at  a  seasonable  time,  according  to 
exigency  for  the  public  benefit,  the  pres 
ervation  of  princes,  the  security  of  God's 
people,  the  protection  of  right,  the  main 
tenance  of  truth  and  piety,  according  to 
the  wishes  and  prayers  of  good  men, 
with  proper  retribution  and  vengeance 
upon  the  wretched  designers  of  mis 
chief;  such  a  complication,  I  say,  of 
these  marks  in  one  event)  may  thorough 
ly  suffice  to  raise  a  firm  persuasion,  to 
force  a  confident  acknowledgment  con 
cerning  God's  providence,  in  any  con 
siderate  and  ingenuous  person  :  it  readi 
ly  will  dispose  such  persons  upon  any 
such  occasion  to  say,  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  any  obscu 
rity  or  intricacy  that  sometime  may  ap 
pear  in  the  course  of  Providence,  not 
withstanding  any  general  exceptions  that 
may  by  perverse  incredulity  be  alleged 
against  the  conduct  of  things,  there  are 
good  marks  observable,  whereby  (if  we 
are  not  very  blockish,  drowsy,  supine, 
lazy,  or  froward  ;  if  we  will  consider 
wisely,  with  industrious  attention  and 
care,  with  minds  pure  from  vain  preju 
dices,  and  corrupt  affections)  we  may 
discern  and  understand  God's  doing.* 
Which  to  do  is  the  first  duty  specified  in 
my  text :  upon  which  having  insisted  so 
largely,  I  shall  (hoping  you  will  favour 
me  with  a  little  patience)  briefly  touch 
the  rest. 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  upon  such 
remarkable  occurrences  of  Providence, 

*  Ei  fth  tTTtyjtia  /cat  Qavjtara,  dXX'  eoixora  trrifieioif 
Ttpaypara,  (Jtiy^iara  rfjr  rou  Grow   rpovoiajj  «rai  dvri— 

Aijt^coj  d<pdrov. — Chrys.  ad  Olymp.  Ep.  i. 
">   Vide  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv.  p.  482. 

•  Psal.cxviii.23. 


to  fear  God:  All  men,  it  is  said,  shall 
fear.  It  is  our  duty  in  such  cases  to  be 
affected  with  all  sorts  of  fear  ;  with  a 
fear  of  awful  dread,  with  a  fear  of  hearty 
reverence,  with  a  fear  of  sober  caution  ; 
yea,  sometimes  with  a  fear  of  dejecting 
consternation.  When  God  doth  appear 
clad  with  robes  of  vengeance  and  zeal, 
denouncing  and  discharging  judgment ; 
when  he  representeth  himself  fearful  in 
praises,  terrible  in  his  doings  toward  the 
children  of  men,  working  terrible  things 
in  righteousness  ;  it  should  strike  into  our 
hearts  a  dread  of  his  glorious  majesty,  of 
his  mighty  power,  of  his  severe  justice, 
of  his  glorious  and  fearful  name ."'  it 
should  instil  into  our  minds  a  reverence 
of  his  excellent  wisdom,  his  exceeding 
goodness,  his  perfect  holiness  :  it  should 
breed  in  our  souls  a  solicitous  care  of  dis 
pleasing  and  provoking  him  :  it  should 
cause  us  in  our  hearts  to  shake  and  trem 
ble  before  him.  Then  is  that  of  the 
Psalmist  to  be  put  in  practice  :  Let  all 
the  earth  fear  the  Lord  :  let  all  the  in 
habitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of 
him.  Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the  pres 
ence  of  the  Lord,  at  the  presence  of  the 
God  of  Jacob.c  Such  dispensations  are 
in  their  nature  declarative  of  those  divine 
attributes  which  do  require  such  affec 
tions  :  they  are  set  before  our  eyes  to 
cast  us  into  a  very  serious  and  solemn 
frame  ;  to  abash  and  deter  us  from  of 
fending,  by  observing  the  danger  of  in 
curring  punishments  like  to  those  which 
we  behold  inflicted  upon  presumptuous 
transgressors  ;  upon  those  who  do  hei 
nously  violate  right,  or  furiously  impugn 
truth,  or  profanely  despise  piety  ;  who 
earnestly  prosecute  wicked  enterprizes  ; 
who  persecute  the  friends  of  God  with 
outrageous  violence,  or  treacherous  sub- 
tilty.  Upon  infliction  of  such  punish 
ments,  all  the  people  shall  hear,  and  fear, 
and  do  no  more  presumptuously ,(  saith 
God  himself,  declaring  the  nature  and 
drift  of  them.  They  do  plainly  demon 
strate,  that  there  is  no  presuming  to  es 
cape  being  detected  in  our  close  machina 
tions  by  God's  all-seeing  eye  ;  being  de- 

d  Job  xxxvii.  22;  xiii.  11;  Psal.  lii.  6; 
Ixviii.  35  ;  Dan.  vi.  26  ;  Isa.  lix.  17  ;  Exod. 
xv.  11 ;  Psal.  Ixvi.  3,  5;  Ixv.  5;  (cxxx.  3;) 
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feated  in  our  bold  attempts  by  God's 
almighty  hand ;  being  sorely  chastised 
for  our  iniquity  by  God's  impartial  judg 
ment.  Extremely  blind  and  stupid, 
therefore,  must  we  be,  or  monstrously 
sturdy  and  profane,  if  such  experiments 
of  divine  power  and  justice  do  not  awe 
us,  and  fright  us  from  sin.  When  the 
lion  roareth,  who  will  not  fear  ?  When 
the  trumpet  is  blown  in  the  city,  shall 
not  the  people  be  afraid  1  Shall  he  at 
whom  the  mountains  quake,  and  the  hills 
melt ;  whose  indignation  the  nations  are 
not  able  to  abide ;  at  whose  wrath  the 
earth  doth  shake  and  tremble  ;  at  whose 
reproof  the  pillars  of  heaven  are  aston 
ished  ;~  shall  he  visibly  frown,  shall  his 
wrath  flame  out,  shall  he  shake  his  rod 
of  exemplary  vengeance  over  us,  and  we 
stand  void  of  sense  or  fear  ?  If  so,  then 
surely  a  brutish  dotage,  or  a  gigantic 
stoutness,  doth  possess  us. 

III.  We  are  in  such  cases  obliged  to 
declare  God's  work  ;  that  is,  openly  to 
acknowledge  and  avow,  to  applaud  and 
celebrate  the  special  providence  of  God, 
with  his  adorable  perfections  displayed 
in  such  events ;  to  the  glory  of  God's 
name,  in  expression  of  our  reverence 
and  gratitude  toward  him,  for  the  com 
mon  edification  of  men  ;  for  which  uses 
they  greatly  serve,  to  which  purposes 
they  are  designed.  We  should  not  view 
such  providential  occurrences,  like  dumb 
beasts,  with  a  dull  or  careless  silence,  as 
if  we  did  not  mind  them,  or  were  not 
concerned  in  them  :  we  should  not  sup 
press  or  stifle  the  knowledge  of  them  in 
our  breasts,  as  if  they  were  barely  mat 
ters  of  private  consideration  and  use ; 
we  should  not  let  our  observation  and  re 
sentment  of  them  be  fruitless,  so  as  to 
yield  no  honour  to  God,  no  benefit  to 
man.  But  we  should  propagate  and  con 
vey  them  into  others  :  in  so  loud  a  tone, 
in  so  lively  a  strain  we  should  vent  them, 
as  thereby  to  excite  the  notice,  to  inflame 
the  affections  of  all  men  within  the  reach 
of  our  voice  ;  provoking  them  to  con 
spire  with  us  in  acknowledgment  of  God's 
power  and  wisdom,  in  acclamation  to  his 
justice  and  goodness.  This  is  the  due 
improvement  of  our  glory  ;h  that  peculiar 

e  Hos.  xi.  10  ;  Amos  iii.  6,  8  ;  Nah.  i.  5  ; 
Jer.  x.  10  ;  Psal.  civ.  32  ;  xviii.7  ;  Ixxvi.  8  ; 
cxliii.  2  ;  Job  xxvi.  11  ;  (Isa.  Ixiv.  3  ;  Ezek. 
xxi.  10  ;  Isa.  xxv.  3  ;  lix.  18,  19.) 
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excellency,  wherein  chiefly  (except  it 
our  reason)  we  do  surpass  all  creatures ; 
that  without  which  our  reason  itself  is 
more  than  half  unprofitable  ;  that  where 
by  we  put  our  best  member  to  its  best* 
use.  For  this  we  have  the  devout  Psal 
mist's  pious  resolutions,  his  exemplary 
performances,  his  zealous  wishes,  his 
earnest  exhortations,  to  guide  and  move 

:  I  will  speak  of  the  glorious  honour 
of  thy  majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous 
works.  Men  shall  speak  of  (he  might  of 
thy  terrible  acts ;  and  I  will  declare  thy- 
greatness.  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory 
of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power. 
So  did  he  signify  his  resolution.  I  have 
not  hid  thy  righteousness  within  my 
heart ;  I  have  declared  thy  faithfulness 
and  thy  salvation  :  I  have  not  concealed 
thy  loving-kindness  and  thy  truth  from 
the  great  congregation.  So  his  con 
science  testified  of  his  practice.  0  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good 
ness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men :  that  they  ivould  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  and  declare 
his  works  with  gladness.  So  doth  he 
pour  forth  his  desire.  O  clap  your  hands, 
all  ye  people ;  shout  unto  God  with  the 
voice  of  triumph.  Sing  unto  the  Lord, 
bless  his  name  :  show  forth  his  salvation 
from  day  to  day.  Declare  his  glory 
among  the  heathen,  his  wonders  among 
all  people.  Come  and  see  the  works  of 
God.  Sing  forth  the  honour  of  his  name, 
make  his  praise  glorious.  0  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord ;  call  upon  his  name ; 
make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people.1 
So  doth  he  summon,  so  doth  he  urge  us 
to  this  practice  ;  and  in  his  deportment 
we  may  see  our  duty. 

IV.  It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  arid  prac 
tice  of  good  men  upon  such  occasions  to 
feel  and  to  express  religious  joy.  The 
righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the  Lord. 
Good  men  indeed  then  have  great  matter, 
and  much  cause,  on  many  accounts,  to 
be  glad. 

It  becometh  them  to  rejoice,  as  having 
an  universal  complacence  in  God's  pro 
ceedings,  as  gratefully  relishing  all  dis 
pensations  of  Providence.  They,  as  pious, 
are  disposed  to  bless  and  praise  God  for 
all  things  incident,  and  cannot  therefore 

4  Psal.  cxlv.  5,  6,  11  ;  (Ixxvii.  12 ;  ix.  14  ;) 
xl.  10;  cvii.  8,  15,  21,  22,  31  ;  xlvii.  1 ;  xcvi. 
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ut  rejoice  ;  joy  being  an  inseparable  com- 
anion  of  gratitude  and  praise.  Hence, 
right  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  glad- 
ess  for  the  upright  in  heart.  Hence, 
^he  voice  of  salvation  and  rejoicing  is  in 
he  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.  Hence, 
lejoice  in  the  Lord,  0  ye  righteous  : 
-  ?r  praise  is  comely  for  the  upright  ;•' 
>  an  exhortation  backed  with  a  very 
;Ood  reason. 

They  cannot  but  find   satisfaction   in 

bserving  God's  providence  notably  dis- 

i  Covered,  to  the  confirmation  of  their  faith, 

?  >nd     cherishing   their     hopes ;    together 

i.  /ith  the  conviction  of  infidelity,  and  con- 

usion  of  profaneness.      Our  heart  (saith 

'  he  Psalmist)  shall  rejoice  in  him,  because 

ye  have    trusted    in  his   holy   name.     I 

<ave    trusted   in  thy  mercy ;  my   heart 

.hall  rejoice  in  thy  salvation.     The  right- 

;ous   shall  see  it,  and  rejoice ;  and  all 

iniquity  shall  stop  her  mouth.* 

It  is  to  them  no  small  pleasure  to 
jehold  God's  holy  perfections  illustriously 
shining  forth ;  and  the  glory  of  him 
^who  is  the  principal  object  of  their  love, 
.heir  reverence,  their  hope,  and  confi 
dence )  to  be  conspicuously  advanced. 
Rejoice,  saith  the  Psalmist,  O  ye  righteous, 
znd  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
holiness.  Zion  heard,  and  was  glad,  and 
the  daughters  of  Judah  rejoiced,  because 
of  thy  judgments,  O  Lord.  For  thou, 
Lord,  art  high  above  all  the  earth.1 

It  is  to  them  ground  of  exceeding 
comfort,  to  receive  so  clear  pledges  of 
God's  love  and  favour,  his  truth  and 
fidelity,  his  bounty  and  munificence 
toward  them,  expressed  in  such  watchful 
care  over  them,  such  protection  in  dan 
gers,  such  aid  in  needs,  such  deliverance 
from  mischiefs,  vouchsafed  to  them.  Such 
benefits  they  cannot  receive  from  God's 
hand,  without  that  cheerfulness  which 
always  doth  adhere  to  gratitude.* 

/  will  (saith  David)  sing  unto  the  Lord, 

because  he  hath    dealt    bountifully   with 

me.     Because  thou  hast  been  my  helper, 

i  therefore  in  the  shadow   of  thy  wings  I 

will  rejoice.     My  lips  shall  greatly  re- 

*  Sen.  de  Benef.  ii.  22.  Cum  accipiendum 
judicaverimus,  hilares  accipiamus,  profitentes 
gaudium,  &c. — Vide  ib.  30. 
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joice  in  thee  ;  and  my  soul,  which  thou 
hast  redeemed.  I  will  be  glad,  and  re 
joice  in  thy  mercy  :  for  thou  hast  con 
sidered  my  trouble,  and  hast  known  my 
soul  in  adversities.  The  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  us,  wherefore  loe 
are  glad.  Let  all  those  that  put  their 
trust  in  thee  rejoice  :  let  them  ever  shout 
for  joy,  because  thou  defendest  them.'" 

They  are  also  greatly  refreshed  with 
apprehension  of  the  happy  fruits  sprout 
ing  from  such  dispensations  of  Provi 
dence  ;  such  as  are  the  benefit  of  man 
kind,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
civil  state,  the  preservation,  settlement, 
enlargement,  advancement  of  God's 
Church  ;  the  support  of  right,  the  succour 
of  innocence,  the  maintenance  of  truth, 
the  encouragement  and  furtherance  of 
piety  ;  the  restraint  of  violence,  the  dis 
countenance  of  error,  the  correction  of 
vice  and  impiety.  In  these  things  they, 
as  faithful  servants  of  God,  and  real 
friends  of  goodness,  as  bearing  hearty 
good-will  and  compassion  to  mankind, 
as  true  lovers  of  their  country,  as  living 
and  sensible  members  of  the  Church, 
cannot  but  rejoice.  Seeing  by  these 
things  their  own  best  interest  (which  is 
no  other  than  the  advantage  of  goodness), 
their  chief  honour  (which  consists  in  the 
promotion  of  divine  glory),  their  truest 
content  (which  is  placed  in  the  prosperity 
of  Zion),  are  highly  furthered  ;  how  can 
they  look  on  them  springing  up,  without 
great  delight  and  complacence  ?  O  (saith 
the  Psalmist)  sing  unto  the  Lord — -for  he 
hath  done  marvellous  things.  He  hath 
remembered  his  mercy  and  his  truth 
toward  the  house  of  Israel ;  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  have  seen  the  salvation  of  our 
God.  And,  Sing,  0  heavens,  crieth  the 
Prophet,  and  be  joyful,  O  earth,  and 
break  forth  into  singing,  O  ye  moun 
tains  :  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his 
people,  and  will  have  mercy  on  his  af 
flicted.  And,  When  (saith  he)  ye  shall 
see  this  (the  comfort  of  God's  people), 
your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  bones 
shall  flourish  like  an  herb  :  and  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  known  toward  his 
servants,  and  his  indignation  toward  his 
enemies.'1 

m  Psal.  xiii.  6 ;  Ixiii.  7  ;  Ixxi.  23  ;  xxxi  7  ; 
cxxvi.  3  ;  v.  11. 

»  Psal.  cxxii.  6;  (1  Cor.  xii.  26:)  Psal. 
cxviii.  i.  3  ;  Isa.  xlix.  13  ;  Psal.  xcvi.  11,  13  ; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  14. 
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Even  in  the  frustration  of  wicked  de 
signs,  attended  with  severe  execution  of 
vengeance  on  the  contrivers  and  abettors 

O 

of  them,  they  may  have  a  pleasant  satis 
faction  ;  they  must  then  yield  a  cheerful 
applause  to  Divine  justice.  The  righteous 
(saith  the  Psalmist)  shall  rejoice  when  he 
seeth  the  vengeance :  and,  Let  the  wicked 
(saith  he)  perish  at  the  presence  of  God ; 
but  let  the  righteous  be  glad,  let  them  re 
joice  before  God ;  yea,  let  them  exceed 
ingly  rejoice."  Whence,  at  God's  in 
fliction  of  judgment  upon  Babylon,  it  is 
said  in  Jeremy,  Then  the  heaven,  and  the 
earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  shall  sing 
for  Babylon  ;p  and  at  the  fall  of  mys 
tical  Babylon,  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  like 
wise  said,  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven, 
and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets  ;  for 
God  hath  avenged  you  on  Aer.11  Farther, 
V.  The  next  duty  prescribed  to  good 
men  in  such  case  is  to  trust  in  God,  that 
is,  to  have  their  affiance  in  God  (upon  all 
such  like  occasions,  in  all  urgencies  of 
need)  settled,  improved,  and  corroborated 
thereby.  This  indeed  is  the  proper  end, 
immediately  regarding  us,  of  God's  spe 
cial  providence,  disclosing  itself  in  any 
miraculous,  or  in  any  remarkable  way ; 
to  nourish  in  well-disposed  minds  that 
faith  in  God,  which  is  the  root  of  all  piety, 
and  ground  of  devotion/  Such  experi 
ments  are  sound  arguments  to  persuade 
good  men,  that  God  doth  govern  and 
order  things  for  their  best  advantage  ; 
they  are  powerful  incentives,  driving  them 
in  all  exigences  to  seek  God's  help  ;  they 
are  most  convincing  evidences  that  God 
is  abundantly  able,  very  willing,  and  ever 
ready  to  succour  them.  They  (saith  the 
Psalmist)  that  knoio  thy  name  willput 
their  trust  in  thee  :  for  thou,  Lord,  hast 
not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee.  And,  I 
(saith  he)  will  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  for 
ever ;  I  will  trust  in  the  covert  of  thy 
wings  ;  for  thou,  O  God,  hast  heard  my 
vows :  thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me, 
and  a  strong  tower  from  the  enemy. 
It  is  indeed  a  great  aggravation  of  diffi 
dence  in  God,  that  having  tasted  and 
seen  that  the  Lord  is  good  ;9  having  felt 
so  manifest  experience  of  divine  good- 

0  Psal.  Iviii.  10;    Job  xxii.  19  ;    Psal.  Ixviii. 
2,  3.  p  Jer.  li.  48. 

1  Rev.  xviii.  20.  (r  Psal.  Ixxviii.  7.) 

•  Psal.  ix.   10 ;    Ixi.  3,  4,  5  ;    cxv.  9,  &c. ; 
cxxx.  7;  xxxiv.  8. 


ness  ;  having  received  so  notable  pledgen 
of  God's  favourable  inclination  to  help 
us ;  we  yet  will  not  rely  upon  him.  As 
a  friend,  who  by  signal  instances  of  kind*! 
ness  hath  assured  his  good-will,  hath  grea>< 
cause  of  offence,  if  he  be  suspected  os 
unwillingness  in  a  needful  season  to  af-l 
ford  his  relief;  so  may  God  most  justly 
be  displeased,  when  we  (notwithstanding 
so  palpable  demonstrations  of  his  kind* 
ness),  by  distrusting  him,  do  in  effect 
question  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship, 
or  the  constancy  of  his  goodness  toward 
us.1 

VI.  Good  men  upon  such  occasion* 
should  glory  :  All  the  upright  in  heart 
shall  glory.  Should  glory ;  that  is,  in 
contemplation  of  such  providences  feel-* 
ing  sprightly  elevations  of  mind  and 
transports  of  affection,  they  should  ex* 
hibit  triumphant  demonstrations  of  satis 
faction  and  alacrity.  It  becometh  them 
not  in  such  cases  to  be  dumpish  or  de«* 
mure  ;  but  jocund  and  crank  in  their  hu«- 
mour,  brisk  and  gay  in  their  looks,  pleas-; 
antly  flippant  and  free  in  their  speech, 
jolly  and  debonair  in  their  behaviour: 
every  way  signifying  the  extreme  conv 
placency  they  take  in  God's  doing,  and 
the  full  content  they  taste  in  their  state. 
They  with  solemn  exultation  should  tri 
umph  in  such  events,  as  in  victories 
achieved  by  the  glorious  hand  of  God  in 
their  behalf,  in  approbation  of  their  cause, 
in  favour  toward  their  persons,  for  their 
great  benefit  and  comfort."  They  may 
(not  as  proudly  assuming  to  themselves 
the  glory  due  to  God,  but  as  gratefully 
sensible  of  their  felicity  springing  from 
God's  favour)  se  jactare,  se  laudibus  ef- 
ferre  (as  the  Hebrew  word  doth  signify  ;) 
that  is,  in  a  sort  boast,  and  commend 
themselves  as  very  happy  in  their  rela 
tion  to  God,  by  virtue  of  his  protection 
and  aid.  They  may  (not  with  a  haughty 
insolence,  or  wanton  arrogance,  but  with 
a  sober  confidence  and  cheerfulness)  in 
sult  upon  baffled  impiety, v  by  their  ex 
pressions  and  demeanour  upbraiding  the 
folly,  the  baseness,  the  impotency  and 
wretchedness  thereof,  in  competition  with 
the  wisdom,  in  opposition  to  the  power  of 
God,  their  friend  and  patron.  For  such 

1  Ecclus.  ii.  10.  "  Psal.  cxxvi.  1,  &c. 

T  Psal.  lii.  fi,  7, — The  righteous  shall  laugh 
at  him,  or,  deride  him,  in  this  manner :  Lo,  this 
is  the  man  that  made  not  God  his  strength. 
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arriage  in  such  cases  we  have  the  prac- 
ice  and  the  advice  of  the  Psalmist  to 
variant  and  direct  us.  In  God  (saith 
ie)  ice  boast  all  the  day  long,  and  praise 
hy  name  for  ever.  Thou,  Lord,  hast 
nade  me  glad  through  thy  work  ;  and  I 
nil  triumph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands. 
Ve  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation  ;  and  in 
he  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up  our 
anners.  Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name  : 
•et  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the 
d.  Sing  unto  him,  sing  psalms  unto 
im  ;  talk  ye  of  all  his  irondrous  icorks. 
Save  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  gather 
is  from  among  the  heathen,  to  give  thanks 
into  thy  name,  and  to  triumph  in  thy 
raise.™  Such  should  be  the  result  (upon 
s)  of  God's  merciful  dispensations  tow- 
rd  his  people. 

I  shall  only  farther  remark,  that  the 
svord  here  used  is  by  the  Greek  rendered 
irfdiiooviui,    they   shall   be  praised: 
which  sense  the  original  will  bear,  and 
reason  of  the  case  may  admit.     For 
uch  dispensations  ever  do  adorn  integrity, 
nd   yield  commendation  to   good  men. 
?hey  declare  the  wisdom  of  such  per- 
jons,   in   adhering  to  God,  in  reposing 
ipon    God's   help,   in     embracing   such 
ourses   which  God    doth  approve  and 
)less :  they  plainly  tell  how  dear  such 
arsons  are   to  God ;  how  incomparably 
lappy  in    his  favour,  how  impregnably 
safe  under  his  protection ;  as  having  his 
infallible  wisdom  and  his  invincible  power 
engaged  on  their  side/     This  cannot  but 
render  them   admirable,  and   their  state 
glorious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men;  induc 
ing  them  to   profess  with   the   Psalmist, 
Happy  is  the  people,  which  is  in  such  a 
case ;  yea,  happy    is    that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord.     And  of  such  a  people, 
that  declaration  from  the  same  mouth  is 
verified,  In  thy  name   shall  they   rejoice 
all  the  day  long,  and  in  thy  righteous- 
i  ness  shall  they  be  exalted  :  for  thou  art 
i  the  glory  of  their  strength,  and  in  thy 
favour  their  horn  shall  be  exalted.* 

Such  are  the  duties  suggested  in  our 
text,  as  suiting  these  occasions,  when 
God  in  a  special  manner  hath  vouchsafed 
to  protect  his  people,  or  to  rescue  them 

*  Psal.  xliv.  8  ;    xcii.  4  ;    xx.  5 ;    cv.  3,  2 ; 
cvi.  47. 

x  Psal.  cxxvi.  3 ;  cxxv.  1,  <kc.  ;  cxxxviii.  1, 
&c. 

*  Psal.  cxliv.  15  ;  xxxiii.  12;  Ixxxix.  16,  17. 


from  imminent  mischiefs,  by  violent  as 
sault  or  by  fraudulent  contrivance  levelled 
against  them.  I  should  apply  these  par 
ticulars  to  the  present  case  solemnized 
by  us :  but  I  shall  rather  recommend  the 
application  to  your  sagacity,  than  farther 
infringe  your  patience,  by  spending 
thereon  so  many  words  as  it  would  exact. 
You  do  well  know  the  story,  which  by 
so  many  years  repetition  hath  been  im 
pressed  on  your  minds  :  and  by  reflect 
ing  thereon — 

You  will  easily  discern,  how  God,  in 
the  seasonable  discovery  of  this  execra 
ble  plot  (the  masterpiece  of  wicked  ma 
chinations  ever  conceived  in  human  brain, 
or  devised  on  this  side  hell,  since  the 
foundation  of  things),  in  the  happy  de 
liverance  of  our  Nation  and  Church  from 
the  desperate  mischiefs  intended  toward 
them,  in  the  remarkable  protection  of 
right  and  truth,  did  signalize  his  provi 
dence. 

You  will  be  affected  with  hearty  reve 
rence  toward  the  gracious  author  of  our 
salvation,  and  with  humble  dread  toward 
the  just  awarder  of  vengeance  upon  those 
miscreant  wretches,  who  digged  this  pit 
and  fell  into  it  themselves. 

You  will  be  ready  with  pious  acknowl 
edgment  and  admiration  of  God's  mercy, 
his  justice,  his  wisdom,  to  declare  and 
magnify  this  notable  work  done  by  him 
among  us. 

You  must  needs  feel  devout  resent 
ments  of  joy  for  the  glory  arising  to  God, 
and  the  benefits  accruing  to  us,  in  the 
preservation  of  God's  anointed,  our  just 
Sovereign,  with  his  royal  posterity  :  in 
the  freeing  our  country  from  civil  broils, 
disorders,  and  confusions ;  from  the 
yokes  of  usurpation  and  slavery  ;  from 
grievous  extortions  and  rapines ;  from 
bloody  persecutions  and  trials,  with  the 
like  spawn  of  disastrous  and  tragical  con 
sequences,  by  this  design  threatened  upon 
it ;  in  upholding  our  Church  (which  was 
so  happily  settled,  and  had  so  long  glo 
riously  flourished)  from  utter  ruin :  in 
securing  our  profession  of  God's  holy 
truth,  the  truly  catholic  faith  of  Christ 
(refined  from  those  drossy  alloys,  where 
with  the  rudeness  and  sloth  of  blind 
times,  the  fraud  of  ambition  and  cove 
tous  designers,  the  pravity  of  sensual  and 
profane  men,  had  embased  and  corrupted 
it),  together  with  a  pure  worship  of  God, 
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an  edifying  administration  of  God's  word 
and  sacraments,  a  comely,  wholesome, 
and  moderate  discipline,  conformable  to 
divine  prescription  and  primitive  exam 
ple  ;  in  rescuing  us  from  having  impious 
errors,  scandalous  practices,  and  super 
stitious  rites,  with  merciless  violence  ob 
truded  upon  us  :  in  continuing  therefore 
to  us  the  most  desirable  comforts  and  con 
veniences  of  our  lives. 

Your  farther  considering  this  signal 
testimony  of  divine  goodness,  will  there 
by  be  moved  to  hope  and  confide  in  God 
for  his  gracious  preservation  from  the  like 
pernicious  attempts  against  the  safety  of 
our  Prince  and  welfare  of  our  country, 
against  our  peace,  our  laws,  our  religion ; 
especially  from  Romish  zeal  and  bigotry 
(that  mint  of  woful  factions  an  combus 
tions,  of  treasonable  conspiracies,  of  bar 
barous  massacres,  of  horrid  assasinations, 
of  intestine  rebellions,  of  foreign  inva 
sions,  of  savage  tortures  and  butcheries, 
of  holy  leagues  and  pious  frauds,  through 
Christendom,  and  particularly  among  us), 
which  as  it  without  reason  damneth,  so 
it  would  by  any  means  destroy,  all  that 
will  not  crouch  thereto. 

You  will,  in  fine,  with  joyous  festivity, 
glory  and  triumph  in  this  illustrious  dem 
onstration  of  God's  favour  toward  us  ;  so 
as  heartily  to  join  in  those  due  acclama 
tions  of  blessing  and  praise. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  giv 
en  us  as  a  prey  to  their  teeth.  Our  soul 
is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  fowlers  :  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we 
are  escaped. 

Alleluiah  ;  Salvation,  and  glory,  and 
power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;  for  true 
and  righteous  are  his  judgments. 

Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
O  Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  O  thou  King  of  saints. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
who  only  doth  wondrous  things.  And 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever  : 
and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his 
glory.  Amen,  and  Amen.1 

1  Psal.  cxxiv.  6  ;  (Ixviii.  32  ;)  Rev.  xix.  1. 
2  ;  xv.  3  ;  Psal.  Ixxii.  18,  19. 
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PSAL.  cxxxii.  16. — I  will  also  clothe  her 
priests  with  salvation. 

THE  context  runs  thus  :  The  Lord  hath 
sworn  in  truth  unto  David ;  he  will  not 
turn  from  it ;  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body 
will  I  set  upon  thy  throne.  If  thy  chil 
dren  will  keep  my  covenant  and  my  tes 
timony  that  I  shall  teach  them,  their  chil 
dren  shall  also  sit  upon  thy  throne  for 
evermore.  For  the  Lord  hath  chosen 
Zion  ;  he  hath  desired  it  for  his  habita 
tion.  This  is  my  rest  for  ever :  hereivill 
I  dwell ;  for  I  have  desired  it.  Jf  ivill 
abundantly  bless  her  provision :  I  will 
satisfy  her  poor  with  bread.  I  WILI 

ALSO  CLOTHE  HER    PRIESTS    WITH    SALVA< 

"TION  :  and  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud 
for  joy.  There  will  I  make  the  horn  oj 
David  to  bud,  &c. 

If  all,  not  only  inaugurations  of  per 
sons,  but  dedications  even  of  inanimate 
things  to  some  extraordinary  use,  hatlj 
been  usually  attended  with  special  sig 
nifications  of  joy  and  festival  solemnity  : 
with  great  reason  the  consecration  of  a 
person  to  so  high  and  sacred  a  function, 
as  that  of  a  Christian  Bishop  (that  is,  oi 
a  prince,  or  principal  pastor  in  God's 
Church),  requires  most  peculiar  testimo 
nies  of  our  gratulation  and  content :  the 
face  of  things  ought  then  to  be  serene 
and  cheerful ;  the  thoughts  of  men  be 
nign  and  favourable;  the  words  comfoit- 
able  and  auspicious,  that  are  uttered 
upon  such  occasion.  And  that  ours  al 
present  should  be  such,  the  subject  as 
well  as  the  season  of  our  discourse  doth 
require.  Words  few,  but  pregnant,  and 
affording  ample  matter  for  our  best  affec 
tions  to  work  upon  ;  and  which  more 
particularly  will  engage  us,  both  to  a 
hearty  thankfulness  for  past  benefits,  and 
to  a  confident  expectation  of  future  bles 
sings  ;  while  they  acquaint  us  with  the 
ancient  exhibition  of  a  gracious  promise, 
remind  us  of  the  faithful  performance 
thereof  hitherto,  and  assure  us  of  its  cer 
tain  accomplishment  for  the  future.  The 
occasion  whereof  was  this  : — 


*  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  July  4.  1663, 
at  the  Bishop  of  Man's  consecration. 
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King  David,  moved  by  a  devout  incli 
nation    to    promote   God's   honour,    and 
benefit  the  Church,   had  vowed  to  build 
a  magnificent  temple,  imploring  God's 
propitious  concurrence  with,  and  appro 
bation  of,  his  design.      Whereupon  Al 
mighty  God  not  only  declares  his  accep 
tance  of  that  pious  resolution,  but  rewards 
it  with  a  bountiful   promise,  consisting  of 
two  parts  ;  one    conditional,   relating  to 
David's  children  and   posterity,  that  they 
in  an  uninterrupted  succession  should  for 
ever  enjoy  the  royal  dignity,  in  case  they 
did  constantly    persist  in  observing  his 
covenant,  and    the   testimonies  that   he 
I  should  teach   them ;  the  other   more  ab- 
j  solute,  that  however,  what  he  chiefly  in- 
|  tended  concerning  God's  established  wor- 
I  ship   and    the   perpetual    welfare  of  the 
!  Church,  God  would  have  an  especial  care 
i  that  it  should   fully  and  certainly  be  ac 
complished  :  that  he    would  forever  fix 
!  his  residence  in  Sion :  that  he  would  pro- 
;  tect  and    prosper  it,  and  all  that  did   be- 
•  long  thereto  ;    especially  those   that  did 
most  need  his  favour  and  assistance,  the 
poor,  the  priests,  and  the  saints  (or  gen 
tle  ones)  **ptn-     This  is  briefly  the   im 
portance  of  the  general  promise  wherein 
is    comprehended     that    particular    one 
whereon  we  are  to  treat ;  and  in  which 
we  may  observe — 

1.  The  Promiser,  J. 

2.  The    persons    who    are    especially 
concerned  in  the  promise,  her  Priests. 

3.  The  thing  promised,    clothing  with 
salvation. 

I.  I  say,  the  Promiser,  I ;  that  is,  the 
Lord  ;  the  most  true,  the  most  constant, 
the  most  powerful  God  ;  most  true  and 
sincere  in  the  declaration  of  his  purpose, 
most  constant  and  immutable  in  the. prose 
cution,  most  powerful  and  uncontrollable 
in  the  perfect  execution  thereof:  whose 
words  are  right,  and  all  whose  works  are 
done  in  truth  :  who  will  not  break  his 
covenant,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone 
out  of  his  lips :  whose  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  who  will  do  all  his  pleasure." 
These  glorious  attributes  and  perfections 
of  his,  so  often  celebrated  in  Holy  Writ, 
do  ground  our  reliance  upon  all  God's 
promises,  find  do  oblige  us,  notwithstand 
ing  the  greatest  improbabilities  or  difficul 
ties  objected,  to  believe  the  infallible  per 
formance  of  this. 

•  Psal.  xixiii.  4  ;  Ixzxix.  34  ;  Isa.  Lxvi.  10. 


II.  The  persons  whom  the  promise 
mainly  regards,  her  Priests.  Priests, 
that  is,  persons  peculiarly  devoted  to,  and 
employed  in  sacred  matters  ;  distinguish 
ed  expressly  from  the  poor  (that  is,  other 
meek  and  humble  persons  ;)  and  from 
the  saints  (that  is  all  other  good  and  re 
ligious  men.)  And,  her  Priests  ;  that  is, 
the  Priests  of  Sion :  of  that  Sion  which 
the  Lord  hath  chosen ;  which  he  hath 
desired  for  his  permanent  habitation  ; 
which  he  hath  resolved  to  rest  and  reside 
in  for  ever.*  Whence  it  plainly  enough 
follows,  that  the  Priests  and  Pastors  of 
the  Christian  Church  are  hereby,  if  not 
solely,  yet  principally,  designed  ; — which 
interpretation,  because  it  is  in  a  manner 
the  foundation  of  our  subsequent  dis 
course,  and  by  some  it  may  perhaps  not 
be  readily  admitted,  I  shall  endeavour 
farther  to  confirm  by  these  few  argu 
ments. 

1.  Because  the  covenant  here  men 
tioned  is  not;,  as  to  the  main  parts  thereof, 
of  a  conditional  or  temporary  nature,  but 
absolute  and  perpetual  ;  and  must  there 
fore  be  understood  to  respect  the  Chris 
tian  Church  (that  of  the  Jews  being  long 
since  rejected,  their  temple  demolished, 
their  Sion  utterly  forsaken.)0  For  al 
though  one  particular  contained  there 
in,  concerning  the  continual  succes 
sion  of  David's  posterity  in  the  regal 
authority  over  Israel,  hath  a  condition 
explicitly  annexed  (and,  consequently, 
the  effects  depending  upon  the  perform 
ance  of  that  condition  were  contingent 
and  mutable  ;)  yet  all  the  rest  of  this  cov 
enant  (or  promise)  is  conceived  in  terms 
peremptory  and  expressly  importing  per 
petuity.  This  is  my  rest  for  ever,  *y  ^y  ; 
that  is,  as  the  Greek  translators  render  it, 
(•t;  «/w>'«  TOO  ultoros  (in  secuhim  seculi), 
that  is,  to  the  end  of  this  world  ;  as  el? 
uiibru;  T&V  uldroiv  denotes  the  end  of  all 
worlds,  or  the  most  perfect  sempiternity. 
And  that  it  doth  really  in  this  case  denote 
a  proper  and  unlimited  perpetuity,  is  also 
evident  by  those  explications  thereof  in 
the  eighty-ninth  Psalm,  where  the  very 
same  covenant  is,  as  to  some  parts  there 
of,  more  largely  recorded  :  Once  hare  I 
sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie 
unto  David  :  his  seed  shall  endure  for 
ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me  : 

b  Contra,  2Chron.  vii.  21. 
c  Vide  2  Chron.  vii.  16. 
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it  shall  be  established  for  ever  as  the 
moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven.* 
No  words  can  express  more  fully  a  per 
petual  duration,  or  at  least  one  co-extend 
ed  with  the  duration  of  the  world,  than 
those  do.  And  the. Prophet  Jeremy, 
referring  also  to  this  very  covenant,  and 
particularly  to  this  very  clause  thereof, 
thus  expresses  the  matter :  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  If  you  can  break  my  covenant 
of  the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  day  and 
night  in  their  season  ;  then  may  also  my 
covenant  be  broken  with  David  my  ser^ 
vatit,  that  he  should  not  have  a  son  to 
reign  upon  his  throne ;  and  with  the 
Levites  the  priests,  my  ministers.*  But 
farther, 

2.  The  completion  of  this  individual 
promise  is  both  by  the  Prophets  foretold, 
and  expressed  by  the  Evangelists,  to  ap 
pertain  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel.  Ye 
heard  even  now  the  words  of  Jeremy, 
which  are  by  him  applied  to- those  times, 
when  God  would  cause  the  Branch  of 
righteousness  (that  is,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
our  blessed  Saviour)  to  grow  up  unto 
David,  who  should  execute  judgment  and 
righteousness  in  the  land.  In  those  days 
(saith  he  farther)  shall  Judah  le  saved, 
and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  safely :  and 
this  is  the  name  wherewith  she  shall  be 
called  (or  rather,  ivhich  he  shall  be  called, 
as  not  only  the  vulgar  Latin  and  the 
Greek  interpreters,  but  the  Chaldee  also 
read  it),  THE  LORD  OUR  RIGHT 
EOUSNESS/  Likewise  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  of  Isaiah,  God  thus  invites  the  Gen 
tiles  :  Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto 
me  ;  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live  ;  and 
I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David  ;5 
t'lat  is,  I  will  ratify  that  everlasting  cove 
nant,  which  in  your  behalf  I  once  made 
with  David,  and  will  confer  on  you  those 
favours  which  I  faithfully  promised  him  ; 
relating  to  this  very  promise  also.  For 
both  in  Solomon's  prayer  (2  Chron.  vi.), 
which  in  all  probability  was  indited  about 
the  same  time,  and  upon- the  same  occa 
sion  with  this  Psalm,  and  in  the  eigh 
ty-ninth  Psalm,  the  benefits  of  the  same 
covenant  are  called  the  mercies  of 
David.  0  Lord  God,  turn  not  away  the 

d  Psal.  Ixxxix.  35,  36,  37. 

•  Jer.  xxxiii.  20,  21 ;     Vide  2  Chron.  vii.  16. 

f  Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  16.  f  Isa.  Iv.  3. 


face   of  thine    anointed,     remember   the  j 
mercies   of  David  *  thy    servant,*    saith 
Solomon :  and,   My-  mercy,   saith  God, 
will  I  keep  with  him  for  evermore,  and  } 
my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him  : 
and,  My  faithfulness  and  my  mercy  shall 
be  with   him;    that  is,  my  faithful  (or 
sure)  mercy;1  T&  oaia  mard,  as  the  LXX. 
and  St.  Paul  with  them  in  the  Acts,-'  ren-  j 
der  this   place   of  Isaiah.     And   in  the  ; 
song  of  Zachary  we  have  one  passage  of 
this  promise  cited,  and  applied  to   the 
times  of  the  Gospel :  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  who  hath  visited  and  re-  i 
deemed  his  people  ;  and  hath  raised  up 
a  horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  his 
servant  David  ;  as  he  spake  by  the  mouth 
of  his  holy  prophets  :k  viz.  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophetical  Psalmist   here,  where 
it  is  said,   There  will  I  make  the  horn  of 
David  to  bud ;  and  in  the  parallel  Psalm 
Ixxxix.,  In  my  name   shall  his  horn  be  \ 
exalted.^     To   omit   those  .many  places 
where  our  Saviour,  in  correspondence  to 
this  promise,  is  affirmed  to  possess  the 
throne  of  his  father  David,  and  to  rule 
over  the  home  of  Jacob  for  ever.1"    More 
over, 

3.  That  by  the  Sion  here  mentioned  is 
not  chiefly  meant  that  material  mountain 
in  Judea,  but  rather  that  mystical  Rock 
of  Divine  grace  and  evangelical  truth, 
upon  which  the  Christian  Church,  the 
only  everlasting  temple  of  God,  is  im- 
moveably  seated,  is  very  probable  (or 
rather,  manifestly  certain)  by  the  Proph 
ets1  constant  acception  thereof  in  this 
sense,  when  they  assign  the  character  of 
perpetual  durability  thereto.  As  in  Isaiah 
lx.,  where  he  thus  prophesies  of  the 
Christian  Church  :  The  sons  also  of  them 
that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  un 
to  thee,  and  all  they  that  despised  thee 
shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of 
thy  feet ;  and  they  shall  call  thee,  The 
City  of  the  Lord,  the  Sion  of  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel.  Whereas  thou  hast  been 
forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man  went 
through  thee ;  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal 
excellency,  a  joy  of  many  generations. 
Thou  shalt  also  suck  the  milk  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  shalt  suck  the  breasts  of 
kings,"  &c.  And  the  Prophet  Micah, 

h  2  Chron.  vi.  42.        '  Psal.  Ixxxix.  28,  24. 

J  Acts  xiii.  34.  k  Luke  i.  68,  69,  70. 

1  Psal.  Ixxxix.  24. 

m   Vide  Luke  i.  32,  edit.  Curcel. 

»  Isa.  lx.  14,  15,  16. 
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speaking  of  the  last  days  (that  is,  of 
the  evangelical  times,  ichen  the  mountain 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  should  be  estab 
lished  in  the  top  of  the  mountains],  saith 
thus :  And  I  will  make  her  that  halted  a 
remnant;  and  her  that  was  cast  far  off, 
a  strong  nation  :  and  the  Lord  shall 
reign  over  them  in  mount  Sion  from 
henceforth  even  for  ever.0  And  the 
Prophet  Joel,  speaking  of  the  same  times 
(when  God  would  pour  out  his  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh),  hath  these  words :  So 
shall  ye  know,  that  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God,  dwelling  in  Sion  my  holy  mountain  : 
then  shall  Jerusalem  be  holy,  and  there 
shall  no  strangers  pass  through  her  any 
more.v  All  which  places,  no  man  can 
reasonably  doubt,  and  all  Christians  do 
firmly  consent,  to  respect  the  Christian 
Church.  To  which  we  may  add  that 
passage  of  the  author  to  the  Hebrews 
(chap.  xxii.  ver.  22  :)  But  ye  are  come 
unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ; 
that  is,  to  the  Christian  Church. 

4.  The  manner  of  this  covenant's  de 
livery,  and  confirmation  by  the  Divine 
oath,  argues  the  inconditionate,  irrever 
sible,  and  perpetual  constitution  thereof; 
for  to  God's  most  absolute  and  immutable 
decrees  this  most  august  and  solemn 
confirmation  doth  peculiarly  agree.  So 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  in 
timate  :  Wlierein  (saith  he)  God,  willing 
more  abundantly  to  demonstrate  the  im 
mutability  of  his  counsel  (4tt*dci{<M  TO 
d,Mf iiide zoj'  TTJC  fiovkrizY  interposed  an 
oath.'1 

We  may  therefore,  I  suppose,  upon 
these  grounds  solidly  and  safely  conclude, 
that  this  promise  doth  principally  belong, 
and  shall  therefore  infallibly  be  made 
good,  to  the  Christian  priesthood  ;  to 
those  who,  in  the  Christian  Church,  by 
offering  spiritual  sacrifices  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  by  directing  and  instruct 
ing  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
evangelical  law,  by  imploring  for  and 
pronouncing  upon  them  the  divine  bene 
dictions,  do  bear  analogy  with  and  supply 
the  room  of,  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

From  which  discourse  we  may,  by  the 
way,  deduce  this  corollary  :  That  the 
title  of  priest,  although  it  did  (as  most 


Mic.  iv.  1,  7. 
Joel  ii.  28 ;  iii.  16. 


Heb.  vi.  17. 


certainly  it  doth  not)  properly  and  pri 
marily  signify  a  Jewish  sacrificer  (or 
slaughterer  of  beasts),  doth  yet  nowise 
deserve  that  reproach,  which  is  by  some, 
inconsiderately  (not  to  say  profanely) 
upon  that  mistaken  ground,  commonly 
cast  upon  it ;  since  the  Holy  Scripture 
itself,  we  see,  doth  here,  even  in  that 
sense  (most  obnoxious  to  exception)  as 
cribe  it  to  the  Christian  pastors.  And  so 
likewise  doth  the  Prophet  Isaiah :  And 
I  will  also  take  of  them  for  priests  and  for 
Levites,  saith  the  Lord  :'  speaking  (as 
the  context  plainly  declares)  of  the  Gen 
tiles,  which  should  be  converted  and  ag 
gregated  to  God's  Church.  And  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  :  Neither  shall  the 
priests  the  Levites  want  a  man  before  me 
to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and  to  do  sacri 
fice  continually*  Which  prophecy  also 
evidently  concerns  the  same  time  and 
state  of  things,  of  which  the  Prophet 
Malachi  thus  foretels  :  For,  from  the  ris 
ing  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the 
Gentiles;  and  in  every  place  incense 
shall  be  offered  to  my  name,  and  'a  pure 
offering.*  It  were  desirable,  therefore, 
that  men  would  better  consider,  before 
they  entertain  such  groundless  offences, 
or  pass  so  uncharitable  censures  upon 
either  words,  or  persons,  or  things.  But 
I  proceed  to  the 

III.  Particular,  which  is  the  matter  of 
the  promise,  clothing  with  salvation. 
Where  we  may  observe — 

First,  That  the  usual  metaphor  of  be 
ing  clothed,  doth  in  the  sacred  dialect  de 
note  a  complete  endowment  with,  a  plen 
tiful  enjoyment  of,  or  an  entire  applica 
tion  to,  that  thing,  or  quality,  with  which 
a  person  is  said  to  be  clothed.  So  is  God 
himself  said  to  be  clothed  with  majesty 
and  strength.  And  David  prays,  that 
they  might  be  clothed  with  shame  and 
dishonour,  that  did  magnify  themselves 
against  him."  And  in  Ezekiel,  the  prin 
ces  of  the  isles,  being  amazed  by  the  ruin 
of  Tyre,  are  said  to  clothe  themselves 
with  trembling.  And  that  bitter  adver 
sary  of  David  (in  Psalm  cix.  18)  did 
clothe  himself  with  cursing,  as  with  a 
garment.  And  Job  avouched  of  himself, 

'  Isa.  Ixvi.  21.  •  Jer.  xxxiii.  18. 

1  Mai.  i.  11. 
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Iput  on  rigtkeousness,  and  it  clothed  me  ; 
my  judgment  was  a  robe  and  a  diadem. 
And  St.  Peter  advises  us  to  put  on,  or  to 
be  clothed  with,  humility.  Finally,  Isa 
iah  introduces  our  Saviour  speaking  thus  : 
I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my 
soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God :  for  he 
hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  sal 
vation,  he  hath  covered  me  ivith  the  robe 
of  righteousness  ;  as  a  bridegroom  deck- 
elh  himself  with  ornaments ;  and  as  a 
bride  adorneth  herself  with  her  jewels.* 
So  that  (as  by  these  instances  we  may 
discern),  to  be  clothed  with  salvation,  is 
to  be  perfectly  endowed  therewith  ;  to 
be  invested  with  it  as  with  a  garment, 
which  wholly  encloseth  and  covereth 
the  body,  so  that  no  part  is  left  unguard 
ed  and  unadorned  thereby. 

Secondly,  But  now  what  is  that  salva 
tion  with  which  the  priests  of  Sion  shall 
be  thus  clothed  ?  I  answer  :  Salvation, 
when  it  is  put  absolutely,  and  not  conjoin 
ed  with  any  particular  object  (or  term 
from  which),  doth  in  the  Hebrew  lan 
guage  properly  signify  a  deliverance 
from,  or  remotion  of,  all  sorts  of  incon 
venience  ;  and,  consequently,  an  affluence 
of  all  good  things  :  and,  in  effect,  the 
same  which  other  languages  call  felicity 
and  prosperity,  or  design  by  terms  equiv 
alent  to  those :  the  Hebrews  having 
hardly  any  other  word  so  properly  cor 
respondent  to  those,  as  this  word  salva 
tion.  Whence  that  title  of  Saviour, 
and  the  God  of  salvation,*  so  often  at 
tributed  to  Almighty  God,  imports  as 
much  as,  the  Dispenser  of  all  good  gifts  ; 
the  great  Benefactor,  Assister,  and  Pro 
tector  of  men :  and  to  save,  is  promiscu 
ously  used  for,  to  relieve  the  needy,  to 
comfort  the  sorrowful ;  to  restore  the 
sick  to  his  health,  the  prisoner  to  his 
liberty,  the  captive  to  his  country ;  to 
defend  the  weak  from  injury,  and  the 
humble  from  contempt ;  to  deliver  the 
distressed  from  imminent  danger,  the  in 
nocent  from  unjust  condemnation,  the 
slandered  from  undeserved  reproach  :  in 
a  word,  all  the  effects  of  God's  goodness 
and  power,  the  whole  work  of  the  Divine 
providence  and  beneficence,  are  hereby 
expressed. 

We  will  recite  one  or  two  of  those 

T  Ezek.  xxvi.  16  ;    Job  xxix.   14  ;     1  Pet.  v. 
5  ;  Isa.  Ixi.  10  ;  lix.  17. 

w  Deus.  Ecorty,  ssepe  Platoni. 


many  places  which  confirm  this  notion. 
Psalm  Ixxxv.  9  :   Surely  his  salvation  is 
nigh  them  that  fear  him,  that  glory  may 
dwell   in   our   land.     His   salvation    is 
nigh  ;    that  is,  his  loving  care   attends  ; 
upon  them,  to  assist  and  preserve  them  ; 
which    in   Psalm    cxlv.  ver.  19,    is    thus  j 
otherwise  expressed :  He  will  fulfil  the 
desire  of  them  that  fear  him ;    he  will  1 
hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them.     And  I 
again,  Psalm  cxlix.  4 :    The   Lord  taketh  i 
pleasure  in  his  people ;  he  will  beautify  i 
the  meek  with  salvation :  that  is,  he  will, 
by  his  good  providence,  dispose  them  in-  j 
to  a  convenient  and  decent  condition   of  1 
life.     And  again,  Psalm  cxliv.  10:  It  ist 
he  that  giveth  salvation  unto  kings  ;  that  ; 
is,  by  whose  gracious  disposal  they  pros 
per,  and  are  preserved  in  dignity,  plenty, 
and  safety. 

I  will  not,  by  citation  of  places,  labour 
to  confirm  so  obvious  a  notion  :  it  may! 
suffice  for  that  purpose,  that  the  supreme  j 
accomplishment  of  all  happiness,  the  en-| 
joyment  of  perfect  bliss  in  heaven,  is,  in 
agreement  with  this  Jewish  acception 
of  the  word,  most  commonly  styled  sal 
vation.  But  I  must  add,  that  whereas 
salvation  may  relate  either  to  the  outward 
estate  of  a  man's  body,  life,  and  fortunes, 
or  to  the  internal  dispositions  of  the  mind  ; 
to  our  present  condition  in  this  world,  or 
to  our  future  and  eternal  estate  :  it  doth 
seem  here  (I  say  not,  to  exclude  the  lat 
ter  altogether,  yet)  more  directly  and  ( 
principally  to  respect  the  former,  viz. 
that  external  and  temporal  welfare,  which 
is  conspicuous  and  visible  in  this  world. 
My  reason  is,  because  the  other  parts  of 
this  prophetical  promise  do,  in  their  most 
natural  acception,  signify  that  outward 
prosperity  wherewith  God  would  vouch 
safe  to  bless  his  Church  :  that  abundant 
benediction  of  her  store,  that  satisfying 
her  poor  with  bread,  that  joyful  exulta 
tion  of  her  saints,  that  clothing  her 
enemies  with  shame,  being  expressions 
properly  denoting  a  state  of  external  good 
weal  and  comfort ;  and,  in  consonance 
to  them,  require  that  we  thus  likewise 
understand  this  phrase  ;  the  priests  be 
ing  also  questionless  designed  to  partake 
in  this  glorious  felicity  of  the  Church. 
Which  is  also  confirmed  by  other  pro 
phecies  of  the  same  tenor  and  intention : 
as  particularly  that  in  Jer.  xxxi.  concern 
ing  the  recollection  of  Israel,  and  re- 
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jdemption  of  the  spiritual  Sion,  it  is  said, 
1 7  will  satiate  the  soul  of  the  priests  with 
\fatness,  and  my  people  shall   be  satisfied 
with  my  goodness,  &c.x 

Now,  although  we  may  adventure 
safely  to  interpret  the  declarations  of  the 
Divine  favour  according  to  the  most  com 
prehensive  sense  of  which  the  words 
are  capable,  where  they  are  conceived 
(it  being  the  manner  of  the  immensely 
good  God  to  exceed,  rather  than  to  be 
Deficient  in,  the  performance  of  his  word  ; 
and  to  surpass  the  expectations  he  hath 
raised  in  us,  than  anywise  to  disappoint 
them :)  yet,  however,  the  least  we  can 
imagine  here  promised  to  the  priests 
of  Sion,  will  comprehend  these  three 
things  : — 

1.  A  free  and  safe  condition  of  life  : 
that  they    be    not  exposed  to   continual 
dangers  of  ruin  ;  of  miserable  sufferance, 
or  remediless   injury  :  that  the   benefits 
of  peace,  and  law,  and  public  protection, 
shall  particularly  appertain  to  them  ;  so 
that  their  adversaries  (if  any  they  happen 
to  have)  shall  not  be  incited,  by  hope  of 
reward  or  impunity,  to  hurt  their  persons, 
rifle  their  goods,  disturb  their  quiet ;  but 
that  they   shall  enjoy  good  degrees  of 
security,  liberty,  and  tranquillity  in  this 
world. 

2.  A  provision  of  competent  subsist 
ence  for  them :  that  their  condition  of 
life  be  not  wholly   necessitous,  or  very 
penurious,    destitute    of   convenient    ac 
commodations,  or  depending  altogether 
for  them  upon  the  arbitrary  benevolences 
of  men,  which  is,  at  best,  but  a  more 
plausible  kind  of  beggary  :  but  that  they 
shall  be  furnished  with  such  reasonable 
supplies,  as  are   requisite  to  encourage 
them    in   the    cheerful    performance    of 
their  duty. 

3.  A  suitable  degree  of  respect,  and 
so  high  a  station  among  men,  as  may 
commend  them  to  general  esteem,  and 
vindicate  them  from  contempt :  that  they 
be  not  reputed  aniong  the  dregs  and  re 
fuse  of  the  people  ;  that  their  persons  be 
not   base    and    despicable,   their    names 
made  the  objects  of  vulgar  obloquy,  their 
functions  become  prostitute  to  profane  ir- 
rision  ;  but  that  some  considerable  au 
thority,  some  more  than  ordinary  regard 
and  veneration   accrue  unto  them  from 
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the  high  relations  which  they  bear,  and 
from  the  sacred  business  which  they 
manage. 

All  this  at  least  (according  to  the  most 
moderate  interpretation  of  the  phrase) 
that  abundant  salvation  doth  imply, 
wherewith  God  hath  promised  to  invest 
the  priests  of  Sion. 

We  may  therefore  presume,  or  rather 
not  presume,  but  confidently  rely  upon, 
and  comfort  ourselves  in  the  expectation 
of  God's  faithful  continuance  to  fulfil  this 
promise.  We  may  assure  ourselves, 
that  neither  the  secret  envy  of  them  who 
repine  at  those  encouragements  which 
God's  providence  hath  conferred  on 
priests,  nor  the  open  malice  of  those  that 
furiously  oppugn  their  welfare,  shall  ever 
prevail  to  overwhelm  them  with  extreme 
misery,  penury,  or  disgrace  ;  since  no 
endeavour  of  earth  or  hell  can  ever  be 
able  to  reverse  this  everlasting  decree 
of  Heaven,  or  to  defeat  that  irresistible 
power  which  is  engaged  to  its  execution. 
No  inferior  force  can  strip  them  naked  of 
that  salvation,  wherewith  the  Supreme 
Truth  hath  promised  to  clothe  them. 

Which  confidence  of  ours  may  be  im 
proved,  by  considering  the  reasons  that 
might  induce  Almighty  God  to  resolve, 
and  promise  thus  favourably  in  behalf  of 
his  priests.  (For  though  we  cannot  pen 
etrate  the  incomprehensible  depths  of  the 
Divine  counsel,  nor  should  ever  peremp 
torily  conclude  concerning  the  determin 
ate  reasons  of  his  actions  :  yet  when  the 
wisdom  of  his  proceedings  doth  clearly 
approve  itself  to  our  understandings,  we 
ought  readily  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
humbly  to  praise  him  for  it.)  Now  theC 
reasons  why  Divine  Providence  should 
undertake  to  preserve  the  priesthood  in 
safety,  to  procure  for  them  liberal  main 
tenance,  and  to  raise  them  above  a  state 
of  scorn  and  infamy,  may  be  especial 
ly  these  three  : — 

1.  It  concerns  God's  honour. 

2.  The  good  of  the  Church  requires  so. 

3.  Equity  and  the  reason  of  the  case 
exacts  it. 

In  prosecuting  which  heads  of  dis 
course,  I  shall  not  seem  to  you,  I  hope,  to 
transgress  the  rules  of  modesty  or  de 
cency.  There  be  certain  seasons,  where 
in  confessedly  it  is  not  only  excusable, 
but  expedient  also,  to  commend  one's 
self;  as  when  a  man  is  falsely  accused, 
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or  unjustly  afflicted.  And  with  greater 
reason  sometime  men  are  allowed  to 
praise  the  country  where  they  were  born 
and  bred,  the  family  to  which  they  are 
allied,  the  society  to  which  they  are  the 
more  especially  related.  And  if  at  this 
time  I  assume  the  like  liberty,  the  occa 
sion,  I  hope,  will  apologize  for  me.  It 
becomes  not  me  to  be  an  adviser,  much 
less  a  reprover,  in  this  audience  :  may  I 
therefore,  with  your  favourable  per 
mission  presume  to  be  a  commender,  or, 
if  you  please,  a  pleader  for  the  welfare 
of  this  sacred  Order,  although  myself  an 
unworthy  and  inconsiderable  member 
thereof.  I  say,  therefore — 

«**  I.  God's  honour  is  concerned  in  the 
safe,  comfortable,  and  honourable  estate 
of  his  priests ;  and  that  upon  account 
of  those  manifold  relations,  whereby  they 
stand  allied,  appropriated,  and  devoted 
to  himself. 

»  They  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  his  ser 
vants.  The  sen-ant  of  the  Lord  (saith  St. 
Paul)  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto 
all  men,  apt  to  teach.?  The  servant  of 
the  Lord  ;  who's  that  ?  Are  not  all  men 
God's  servants  ?  is  not  he  Lord  of  all  ? 
Yes ;  but  a  Christian  priest,  such  as 
Timothy  was,  is  by  way  of  excellency 
so  styled.  All  men  owe  subjection,  obedi 
ence,  and  homage  to  God  :  but  the  priests 
?  are  (his  tf7i//^r«t,  his  istrow^oi)  his 
ministers,  his  officers,  his  immediate 
attendants,  his  domestics,  as  it  were,  and 
menial  servants  ;'•  that  approach  his 
person,  that  tread  the  courts  of  his  house, 
that  wear  his  proper  badges,  that  are 
employed  in  his  particular  business.  And 
is  it  then  for  God's  honour,  to  suffer  them 
to  be  abused,  to  want  convenient  sus 
tenance,  to  live  in  a  mean  and  disgraceful 
condition  ?  Would  it  not  redound  to  the 
discredit  of  an  earthly  prince,  to  premit, 
that  the  attendants  on  his  person,  the 
officers  of  his  court,  the  executors  of  his 
edicts,  should  have  the  least  injury  offered 
them,  should  fare  scantily  or  coarsely, 
should  appear  in  a  sorid  garb  ?  Are 
they  not  therefore  by  especial  privileges 
guarded  from  such  inconveniences  ?  And 
shall  the  great  King  and  Lord  of  all  the 
world  be  deemed  less  provident  for,  less 
indulgent  (not  to  say  less  just)  unto  his 


J  Joelii.  17;  2  Tim.  ii.  24. 
1  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Rom.  xv.  16. 


servants  ?  Servants,  I  say,  and  those  not] 
of  the  lowest  rank,  nor  appointed  to  the] 
vilest  drudgeries  ;  but  such  as  are  em-| 
ployed  in  the  most  honourable  charges,,] 
and  are  entrusted  with  his  most  especial| 
concernments. 

They    are  his    stewards.      A   bishopl 
(saith  St.  Paul)   must  be  blameless,  as  thel 
steward  of  God."-     If  the  Church  be  olxogl 
Qeov,  God's   house,  or  family,*  as   it  iai 
called  ;  and  the  priests  the  olxor6tuoi,  the  | 
stewards  of  that  house,  the  comptrollers^ 
of  that    family  ;  it   is    surely    no    mean 
station    they  obtain  therein.     The  distri 
bution  of  his  bread  (the  bread  of  life,  his 
holy  word),  and  the  dispensation  of  hisj 
most  precious  goods  (the  holy  mysteries),  ] 
are  committed  to  their  care  and  prudence.0 
Who  then  (saith  our  Saviour)  is  that  faith-'' 
ful   and  ivise  steward,  whom   his  Lord! 
shall   make  ruler  over  his  household,   to 
give  them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due 
season  ?d      Who  but  the  priests,  who  are 
therefore  styled  both  n^ot  crime:,  fyotptU 
i'oi,  y.ufifQr^afis  (presidents,  guides,  rul 
ers),  and  Tioifji^pes  (feeders  or  pastors)  of' 
the  Church  ? 

Yea,  they  are  olxoS6/not,  also,  the  build 
ers  of  that  house,  founding  it  by  initial 
conversion,  rearing  it  by  continued  in 
struction,  covering  and  finishing  it  by 
sacramental  obsignation  of  divine  grace. 
As  a  wise  architect  (saith  St.  Paul)  I  have 
laid  the  foundation,  and  another  builds 
upon  it.'' 

They  are  awegyol  &eov,  co-operators 
with  God  ;r  that  manage  his  business, 
and  drive  on  his  designs  :  the  solicitors 
of  his  affairs  ;  the  masters  of  his  requests  : 
his  heralds,*  that  publish  his  decrees, 
denounce  his  judgments,  proclaim  his 
pardons  and  acts  of  grace  unto  his  sub 
jects  ;  that  blazon  his  titles,  and  defend 
his  rightful  authority  in  the  world  :  yea, 
his  ministers  of  state  ;  the  ministers  (  I 
say,  absit  invidia)  of  his  most  glorious 
spiritual  kingdom  (which  is  peculiarly 
denominated  the  kingdom  of  God  ;)  the 
orderly  administration  of  which,  its  ad 
vancement,  its  preservation,  and  its  en 
largement,  are  especially  commended  to 
their  diligence  and  fidelity. 


"•  Tit.  i.  7.  b  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 

c   Vide  Matt.  xxiv.  45  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1. 
d  Luke  xii.  42.  '  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

f  1  Cor.  iii.  9. 
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They  are,  lastly,  God's  ambassadors,5 
elegated  by  him  to  treat  of  peace,  and 
•elicit   a    fair    correspondence   between 
ieaven  and  earth.     Now   then  (saith  St. 
*aul)  ice  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as 
gh   God  did  beseech  you  by   us :  we 
ay  you   in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
d  to    God.     As  though    God  did  be- 
>eech  you  by  us  :h  see,  they  manage  God's 
concernments,  and  in  a  manner  represent 
lis  person.  At  least,  if  the  Apostles  were 
Tnore  properly   God's  ambassadors,  the 

iie«loresent   ministers    of    religion    are   his 
igents,   and  residents  here  among   men, 
esigned  to  pursue  the  same  negociations 

•'  ^bommenced  by  them.     Now  you  know, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  common  con- 
of  all  men,  all   manner  of  security, 
;ood  entertainment,   and   civil   respect, 
th  been  ever  acknowledged  due  to  am- 
sadors,    and    public    ministers :  their 
mployment  hath  been  esteemed  honour- 
,ble,  their  persons  held  sacred  and  invio- 
,ble ;  and    whatsoever  discourtesy   hath 
been  showed  unto,  or  outrage  committed 
upon   them,  hath  been  interpreted    done 
to  him  from  whom  they  derive  their  com 
mission,    whose    person    they  represent. 
And   so  truly  the   bad   usage    of  God 
priests,  if  not  directly  and  immediately, 
does   yet  really  and   truly,  according   to 
moral  estimation,  terminate  on  God  him 
self,  and  reflect  on  his  honour,  and  preju 
dice  his  religion ;  a  due  regard  to  which 
cannot  be  maintained  without  proportion 
able    respect  to    the    ministers    thereof. 
The   basest   of  the  people  may  serve  to 
be  priest  to   Jeroboam's  calves,    but  not 
become  the  ministry  of  the  God  of  Israel 
Do  we   not  see  the  reverence  of  civi 
government  upheld  more  by  the  specious 
circumstances,  than  by  the  real  necessity 
thereof;  by  the  magnificent  retinue,  anc 
splendid    ornaments  of  princely  dignity 
than  by  the  eminent  benefits  of  peace  and 
justice  springing  thence  ?  Shall  not  (not 
only  the  greatest  inward  worth,  but)  the 
highest  nobility,  if  basely  attired,  badly 
attended,  slenderly  accommodated,  pass 


f  Vide  Mai.  ii.  7, — For  the  priest's  lips  should 
keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law 
at  his  mouth ;  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts. 

h  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

1  John  xiii.  20, — What  you  have  done  to 
these,  &c.  Matt.  x.  40,  and  xxv.  40, — He  that 
receiveth  you,  receiveth  him  that  sent  you. 


unregarded,  yea  disregarded  by  us  ? — men 
being  generally  either  unable  to  discern, 
or  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  excellency 
divested  of  sensible  lustre.  Religion,  ^ 
therefore,  must  be  well  habited,  or  it 
will  be  ill  respected :  the  priests  must 
wear  a  comely  (if  not  a  costly)  livery, 
or  God  their  master's  reputation  will  be 
impaired  in  popular  fancy. 

Consider  David's  reasoning :  Lo,  I 
dwell  in  a  house  of  cedars,  but  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  remaineth 
under  curtains  ;•'  and  compare  such  dis 
course  therewith  as  this ;  and  judge  can 
didly,  whether  they  have  not  some  parity : 
Lo,  my  attendants  are  clad  with  the  finest  ' 
purple,  God's  ministers  are  covered  with 
the  coarsest  sackcloth  ;  my  people  surfeit 
with  dainties,  his  servants  pine  away  for 
scarcity  ;  my  courtiers  are  respectfully 
saluted,  his  priests  scornfully  derided  ;  no 
man  dare  offend  mine,  every  one  may 
trample  on  his  officers. 

And  lest  we  should  imagine  God  him 
self  altogether  void  of  such  resentments, 
or  such  comparisons  impertinent,  consider 
that  disdainful  expression  of  his  :  If  ye 
offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil  ? 
and  if  ye  offer  the  lame,  and  sick,  is  it 
not  evil  1  Offer  it  now  to  thy  governor, 
will  he  be  pleased  with  thee,  or  accept  thy 
person?  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts*  The 
same  testimonies  of  respect  that  we  show 
our  governors,  God.  it  seems,  expects 
from  us  in  all  kinds,  and  may  reasonably 
much  greater. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  slight  considera 
tion,  how  plentiful  provision,  in  the  policy 
devised  and  constituted  by  God  himself, 
was  made  for  the  priests  ;  how  God  as 
sumes  the  immediate  patronage  of  them, 
and  appropriates  the  matter  of  their  sus 
tenance  unto  himself.  The  priests  (saith 
the  law),  the  Levites,and  all  the  tribe  of 
Leri  shall  haze  no  part  nor  inheritance 
ivith  Israel ;  they  shall  eat  the  offerings 
of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his  inheri 
tance.  Therefore  they  shall  have  no  in 
heritance  among  their  brethren  :  the  Lord 
is  their  inheritance.1  So  that  then,  it  ^ 
seems,  no  man  could  withhold  any  part 
jf  the  priests'  maintenance,  without  sacri 
legious  encroachment  on  God's  own  right, 
and  robbing  him  of  his  due  (which  is  the 
greatest  security  of  an  estate  imaginable.) 


1  1  Chron.  xvii.  1. 
k  Mai.  i.  8. 


1  Deut.  xviii.  1,  2. 
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How  likewise  (next  to  the  prince)  the 
highest  dignity  and  authority  was  then 
conferred  on  the  priests  :  to  them  the  in 
terpretation  of  law,  to  them  the  decision 
of  doubtful  cases,  did  appertain  ;  with 
severe  injunctions  to  comply  with  their  de 
terminations.  See  how  the  business  is  in 
culcated  :  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard 
for  thee,  between  blood  and  blood,  between 
plea  and  plea,  beticeen  stroke  and  stroke, 
being  matters  of  controversy  within  thy 
gates ;  then  shalt  thou  arise  and  get 
thee  up  into  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose :  and  thou  shalt  come 
unto  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  unto  the 
judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  in 
quire  ;  and  they  shall  show  thee  the  sen 
tence  of  judgment.  And  thou  shalt  do 
according  to  the  sentence  which  they  of 
that  place,  which  the  Lord  shall  choose, 
shall  show  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  observe 
to  do  according  to  all  that  they  inform 
thee.  According  to  the  sentence  of  the 
Law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  ac 
cording  to  the  judgment  ichich  they  shall 
tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do  :  thou  shall  not  de 
cline  from  the  sentence,  ichich  they  shall 
show  thee,  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the 
left.  And  the  mart  that  will  do  pre 
sumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken  to  the 
priest,  that  standcth  to  minister  there 
before  the  Lord  thy  God,  even  that  man 
shall  die,  and  thou  shalt  put  away  evil 
from  Israel.'"  Observe  with  how  emi 
nent  a  power  God  then  thought  fit  to  en 
dow  his  priests.* 

And  though  we  are  not  in  all  cases 
obliged  punctually  to  follow  those  politi 
cal  prescriptions  ;  yet  is  the  reason  of 
them  perpetual,  and  the  example  vener 
able  :  especially  since  the  custom  of  all 
times,  and  the  reason  of  all  the  world, 
doth  in  a  sort  conspire  to  back  it. 

The  first  priest  we  meet  with  in  Scrip 
ture  is  Melchizedek ;"  a  king  also  ;  and 
such  a  one,  as  the  patriarch  Abraham 
(a  prince  also  himself,  and  what  is  some 
what  more,  just  then  a  conqueror),  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumphal  heights,  was  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  superior, 

*  Kai  yap  iirdirrai  travTwv,  KOI  Ji/caorai  TWV  du- 
<j>i<r8riToviJiev<i)V)  (tat  AtoXaorat  TWV  KareyvbiiTuicvwv  of 
Icpeii  sra^flijo-av,  saith  Josephus.  The  priests 
were  constituted  supervisors  of  all  things,  and 
judges  of  controversies,  and  punishers  of  offen 
ces.  2.  in  Apionem. 

m  Deut.  xvii.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.        »  Gen.  xiv. 


to  honour  him  with  a  tribute  of  his  spoils, 
and  to  receive  a  benediction  from  him. 
The  next  (if  I  mistake  not)  is  Potiphe- 
rah,  priest  of  On,  whose  daughter  was 
not  thought  by  the  king  of  Egypt  an  un 
equal  match  for  Joseph,  his  chief  favour 
ite,  and  the  next  «in  dignity  to  himself  in 
that  flourishing  kingdom."  (Though 
such  an  alliance  would  perhaps  be 
thought  derogatory  to  the  worships  of 
our  days.)  The  third  is  Revel,  or  Je- 
thro,  priest  of  Midian,  the  father-in-law 
likewise  of  the  illustrious  Moses ;  a 
man,  as  of  approved  wisdom,  so  doubt 
less  of  considerable  dignity  too.  And 
the  next  to  him  (in  order  of  story)  is 
the  venerable  Aaron,  no  meaner  man 
than  the  brother  of  him  who  was  king  in 
Jeshurun.v  Thus  all  nations,  wise  andx 
ignorant,  civil  and  barbarous,  were  by 
one  common  instinct  (as  it  were)  of 
natural  reason  prompted,  by  conferring 
extraordinary  privileges  of  honour  and 
conveniences  on  their  priests,  to  express 
their  reverence  of  the  Deity,  and  their 
affection  to  religion.* 

I  will  not  ransack  the  closets  of  an 
tiquity,  nor  with  needless  ostentation  pro 
duce  the  Egyptian  Hierophantse,  the  Per 
sian  Magi,  the  Gaulish  Druids,  the  Ca 
liphs,  and  Mufti's  of  other  nations,  to 
show  what  pre-eminences  of  respect  they 
enjoyed,  what  powerful  sway  they  bore 
in  their  respective  countries  ;'1  how  the 
most  weighty  affairs,  both  of  peace  and 
war,  were  commonly  directed  by  their 
oracular  dictates.  It  shall  suffice  to  ob 
serve,  that  the  gallant  Romans  (whose 
devout  zeal  to  religion  Polybiusr  him 
self,  no  especial  friend  of  theirs,  could 
not  forbear  to  admire  and  applaud),  I 
say,  that  the  most  wise  and  valiant  Ro 
mans  did  set  so  high  a  value  upon  the 
priestly  order,  that  if  their  principal  ma 
gistrates  (the  praetors  and  consuls  them 
selves)  did  casually  meet  with  one  of 
Vesta's  priests,  they  caused  immediately 
those  dreadful  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their 
authority,  to  submit ;  and  they  themselves 
respectfully  gave  place,  as  if  they 
meant  to  confess  those  priests  in  a  man- 

*  Vid.  AristOt.  Pol.  vii.  9. — OiiTC  yap  ycwpyov, 
OVTC  ftavavnov  Icpia  *araorar£o»'-  tirro  yap  raJy  rroXtruv 
rrpeirei  TijidaQai  TOVS  Qeo-vf. 

0  Gen.  xli.  45.  P  Deut.  xxxiii.  5. 

1  Porph.  irepl'  Affo%.  lib.  iv.  §    16.   Caes.   de 
bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  r  Polybius,  lib.  vi. 
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ner  their  betters.*     Nor  did  they  among 
them  of  the    most  noble  extraction,  and 
I  of  the    highest  dignity    in   the  common- 
i wealth  (even    after  many   glorious  e*- 
[ploits  achieved  by  them),  scornfully  dis- 
!  dain,  but  did  rather  ambitiously  affect  to 
i  be  admitted   into  the  college  of  priests : 
:  insomuch  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
I  republic,  the  Emperors  thought  good  to 
I  assume   the    pontifical    dignity    to  them- 
I  selves,  supposing  the  office   too  honoura- 
j  ble,  the  title  too   magnificent,  for  a  sub 
ject.     For  they  wisely,  it  seems,  and  hon 
estly,  adjudged  it  no  debasement  of  their 
quality,  no    diminution  to  their  personal 
excellency,  to  '  be  employed  in  the  ser 
vice  of  the  immortal   gods  ;  whom  they 
acknowledged  the  patrons  of  their  coun- 
|  try,  the  protectors   of  their  safety  :  nor 
that   they    less  deserved    of  the   public, 
who  rightly  ordered  their  religious  devo 
tions,  than  they    who  prudently  advised 
in  the  senate,    or  fought  valiantly  in  the 
field :  for  that  the   good  success  of  pub 
lic  undertakings    did  as  much,  or  more, 
depend   upon  the    favourable  disposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  as  upon  the  care 
ful  endeavour  of  human  industry. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  allege  that  so 
grave  and  pertinent  speech  of  Cicero, 
which  is  the  exordium  of  his  oration  ad 
Pojitifices  :  "  Cum  multa  divinitus,  pon- 
tifices,  a  majoribus  nostris  invenia  at- 
que  instituta  sunt ;  turn  nihil  prccclarius, 
quam  quod  ros  cosdem  et  religionibus  de- 
orum  Immortalium,  et  summce  reip.  praes- 
se  voluerunt :  ut  amplissimi  et  clarrissi- 
mi  cives  rempubl.  bene  gerendo,  religiones 
sapienter  interpretando,  remp.  conserva- 
rent."  A  wholesome  and  politic  institu 
tion  he  thought  it,  conducible  to  the  public 
good  and  safety,  that  the  civil  and  sacred 
authority  should  be  united  in  the  same 
persons  ;  that  it  was  as  well  for  the  in 
terest  of  the  state,  as  for  the  credit  oi 
religion,  that  the  priests  should  be  men 
of  honour,  or  (which  is  all  one)  honour 
able  men  priests. 

All  which  evinces  plainly,  that  it  is  in 
no  wise  the  result  of  a  generous  heart 
(for  what  nation  ever  produce  so  many 
brave  spirits  as  that?)  but  rather  proceeds 
from  an  inconsiderate  delicacy  of  humour 
(or  from  a  profane  haughtiness  of  mind), 
to  loathe,  as  now  men  do,  and  despise 

*   Ilavra    ro   rrpavfiara    'Pw^aioif    elf    riv    Qcdv 

avriytm. — Plut.  in  Marcello.  Sen.  in  Controv. 


that  employment,  which  in  its  own  nature 
s  of  all  most  noble  and  most  beneficial 
to  mankind.  For  if  to  be  a  courtier  in  a  <„ 
sarticular  country  is  of  all  others  the 
most  honourable  relation  ;  and  to  wait 
upon  a  mortal  king  is  accounted  a  most 
worthy  function  :  to  be  peculiarly  God's 
servant,  and  in  religious  addresses  im 
mediately  to  attend  on  him,  must  conse 
quently  be  the  most  excellent  preferment 
in  the  world,  which  is  God's  kingdom.* 
And  if  to  supply  a  man's  bodily  needs,  < 
to  restore  his  liberty,  to  save  his  life, 
be  works  of  generous  beneficence  ;  how 
much  more  is  it  so,  by  good  conduct  and 
instruction  of  men,  to  adorn  their  souls 
with  virtue,  to  free  them  from  the  bond 
age  of  sin,  rescue  them  from  eternal 
ruin  ? 

Our  magnanimous  ancestors,  who 
erected  as  well  trophies  of  their  invin 
cible  courage  abroad,  as  monuments  of 
their  incomparable  piety  at  home,  and 
equally  by  both  did  purchase  immortal 
renown  to  their  ingrateful  posterity  (for 
not  to  imitate  good  example,  is  the  great 
est  ingratitude  ;)  they,  I  say,  were  other 
wise  disposed  ;  to  whose  honest  devotion 
we  owe  those  handsome  privileges,  and 
those  competent  revenues,  which  the 
priesthood  still  enjoys  ;  and  which  are  so 
maligned  by  this  untoward  age,  not  less 
degenerate  in  spirit,  than  corrupt  in  man 
ners  :  when  all  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and 
religion,  are  almost  in  most  places  grown 
ridiculous  :  when  the  serious  use  of  rea 
son  is  become  (in  vulgar  opinion)  the 
most  impertinent  and  insignificant  thing 
in  the  world  :  when  innocence  is  reputed 
a  mere  defect  of  wit,  and  weakness  of 
judgment :  integrity  a  fond  pertinacity  of 
humour  ;  constancy  of  mind  and  gravity 
of  demeanour,  a  kind  of  sullen  morosity 
or  uncouth  affectation  of  singularity  ;  and 
all  strict  practice  of  Christian  duty  incurs 
the  imputation  of  some  new-found  op 
probrious  name,  one  or  other.  No  won 
der,  then,  when  religion  itself  hath  so 
much  decayed  in  its  love  and  esteem,  if 
the  priests,  its  professed  guardians,  do 
partake  in  its  fortune.  Nor  is  it  to  be 

*  Itane  plus  decet  hominis,  quam  Dei  famu- 
lum  nominari?  ac  terreni  quam  ccelestis  Regis 
officialem,  altiorisducitur  digniiatis?  Qui  Clero 
mililiam,  forum  anteponit  Ecclesiee,  divinis 
profeclo  humana,  coelestibus  prselerre  terrena 
convincitur. — Bern.  Epist.  78. 
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feared  but  that,  when  the  predominant 
vanities  of  the  age  are  somewhat  decoct 
ed,  and  men  grow  weary  of  their  own 
inconvenient  follies;  whenever  (not  a 
fierce  zeal  for  some  whimsical  model,  or 

^  some  paradoxical  opinion,  but)  a  sober 
esteem  of,  and  a  cordial  affection  to, 
virtue  and  genuine  piety,  do  begin  to 
revive  in  the  breasts  of  men  ;  the  love 
and  reverence  of  the  clergy  will  return. 
For  it  will  be  ever  true,  what  was  once 
said  (though  dictated  only  from  the  rea 
son  and  experience  of  a  heathen),8  Qui 
bonafide  colit  Deos,  amat  et  sacerdotes  ; 
"  He  that  sincerely  worships  God,  will 
heartily  love  his  priests."  But,  not  to 
insist  longer  on  this  reason — 

II.  The  good  of  the   church  requires, 

'  that  the  priesthood  be  well  protected, 
well  provided  for,  and  well  regarded. 
That  men  be  converted  from  iniquity, 
induced  to  the  sincere  practice  of  virtue, 
is  the  chief  good  of  the  Church,  that  to 
which  the  favour  of  God  is  annexed,  and 
upon  which  the  salvation  of  souls  doth 
rely.  And  this  good  mainly  depends, 
partly  upon  the  due  execution  of  the 
priestly  office,  partly  upon  the  fit  disposi 
tion  of  the  people  to  comply  therewith  : 
and  to  both  those  effects  the  comfortable 
estate  of  the  priesthood  is  conducible 
and  requisite.  The  priest  must  be  ca- 
pable  to  instruct  with  advantage,  and  the 
people  disposed  to  learn  with  readiness  : 
he  must  lead,  and  they  follow  cheerfully 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  Which 
alacrity,  how  can  he  be  master  of,  whose 
mind  care  and  grief,  the  inseparable  com 
panions  of  a  needy  estate,  do  continually 
distract  and  discompose  ?  whose  spirit  is 
dejected  with  constant  regret  and  frequent 
disappointments  ?  Can  he  be  free  and 
expedite  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
who  is  perplexed  with  the  difficulties,  and 
encumbered  with  the  varieties  of  secular 
business,  such  as  the  exigencies  of  a  nar 
row  condition  do  necessarily  induce  ? 
No :  few  there  be  that,  with  Epictetus, 
can  philosophate  in  slavery  ;  or,  like 
Cleanthes,  can  draw  water  all  the  day, 
and  study  most  of  the  might. 

j  The  priests  are  bound  (for  the  propa 
gation  of  truth  and  right,  and  for  the  re 
claiming  of  men  from  error  and  sin,  that 
is,  for  the  most  important  good  of  the 

•  Statius,  Epist.  Dedic.  iu  v.  lib.  Sylvarum. 


Church),  as  the  Apostles  are  often  related 
to  have  done,  TTuyyijai&^eadui,  to  speak 
all  out  (or  to  use  an  unconfined  liberty 
of  speech  ;)  to  exhort  to  the  practice  of. 
virtue,  as  our  Saviour  did,  [*ET'  i^ovalas,  I 
with  licence  and  authority  ;  to  deter  from 
vice  ;  as  St  Paul  enjoins  Titus,  /werd 
TKJLOTJ;  t.-rtruyTjc,  with  an  all-commanding 
and  imperious  strain ;  and  (as  those 
faithful  brethren  did,  encouraged  by  St. 
Paul's  example),  jol^av  ciqcxb'w,  lulelv 
ibt>  Aoj'o*',  to  dare  undauntedly  to  utter' 
the  word  of  truth  :  they  are  obliged  to 
deal  impartially  with  all ;  to  flatter  no-' 
man  ;'  to  admonish,  yea,  and  (with  pru 
dence,  seasonably)  to  reprove  the  great 
est  of  men  :  not  to  respect  the  persons  of 
the  rich,  nor  to  dread  the  faces  of  the 
most  terrible  among  men.  And  how 
shall  this  necessary  courage  be  engen 
dered,  be  cherished,  be  preserved,  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  grovels  upon  the 
ground,  and  crouches  under  the  depress 
ing  loads  of  want  and  disgrace  ?*  What 
engines  are  able  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
men  above  the  ordinary  fountains  from 
which  they  spring,  their  fortunes  ?  what 
props  can  sustain  them  at  that  due  pitch, 
destitute  of  solid  strength,  wealth,  and 
respect  ?  With  what  face  shall  a  pitiful 
underling  encounter  the  solemn  looks  of 
an  oppressing  grandee  ?  with  what  hope  of 
success  in  his  forlorn  habit,  shall  he  ad 
venture  to  check  the  vicious  extravagan 
ces  of  a  ruffling  gallant  ?  Will  he  dare  to 
contradict  the  opinion,  or  to  disallow  the 
practice,  of  that  wealthy  or  this  pow 
erful  neighbour,  by  whose  alms,  it  may 
be,  he  is  relieved,  and  supported  by  his 
favour  ? 

But  admit  it  possible  a  man  be  both 
extremely  indigent  and  sufficiently  reso 
lute  (that  is,  strong  without  food,  and  fat 
by  digesting  the  thin  air :)  with  what  re 
gard  then  shall  his  free  and  faithful  ad 
vice  be  entertained  ?  Shall  not  his  mod 
erate  confidence  be  accounted  impu 
dence  ;  his  open  sincerity  of  speech  be 


-plurhna  sunt  qnon 


Non  audent  homines  pertusadicere  lacna. 
Juven.  Sat.  5. 
AiS&s  TOI  irpos  dvo\8iri  0up<roj  Ss  Tpd;  S\8<-). 

Hes.  i.  317. 

Ilpof  aTtavra  JjiXds  o  irivris  carl  irody^ara, 
Kai  Trdvraj  airoii  Karaffipovciv  VTro\a^6<iv£i. 

Menand. 

'  Acts  ix.  27  ;  xiv.  3 ;  xix.  8  ;  Ephes.  vi.  19, 
&c.  ;  Luke  iv.  32  ;  Tit.  ii.  15  ;  Phil.  i.  14. 
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styled  unmannerly  presumption ;  his  mind 
ing  others  of  their  duty  adjudged  a  for- 
getfulness  of  his  own  condition,  or  a  dis- 
:   orderly  transgressing  the  due  limits  there 
of  ?     If  he  be  not  ashamed  of  the  truth, 
will  not  the  truth  be  ashamed  of  him? 
Shall  he  not  prejudice  more  by  the  mean 
ness   of   his  garb,    than   further  by  the 
force    of   his    reason,    that   good    cause 
i  which  he  maintains  ?     Will  men  respect 
his  words,  whose  person  they  despise  ? 
I.  Will  they  be  willingly  counselled  or  pa- 
rtiently  reproved  by  him,  whom  they  es- 
E  teem,  yea,  whom   they   plainly  see,  so 
r  much   their   inferior  ?      No  :    the   same 
f,  words  which  proceed  from  the  mouths  of 
!  men  in  eminent  dignity,  are  not  the  same 
'.  when  they  are  uttered  by  those  of  base 
degree.*     Weak  and  ineffectual  are  the 
most  eloquent  harangues  of  beggarly  or 
ators  ;  obscure  like  themselves,  and  un 
observed,   the  most   notable  dictates  of 
poor     mercenary     pedants.       The    au 
thority  of  the  speaker  doth  usually  more 
incline,  than  the  weight  of  the  matter. 
It  was  the  observation  of  the  wise  son  of 
Sirach  :    When  a  rich  man  slips,  he  hath 
many  helpers ;  lie  speaketh  things  not  to 
be  spoken,  and  yet  men  justify  him  :  the 
poor  man  miscarried,  and  they  farther 
rebuked  him ;  he  spake  discreetly,  and 
,  yet  could  have  no  place.      When  a  rich 
<  man   speaketh,    every    man    holdeth   his 
tongue  ;  and  his  ivords  they  extol  to  the 
clouds  :  but  if  the  poor  man  speak,  they 
\  say,    Who  is   this  ?    and  if  he  stumble, 
they  will  help  to  overthrow  Am.'-t     And 
:    Solomon  himself  notes   the  same :    The 
'  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his 
words  are  not  heard."      Not  only  those 
that  swell  with  pride  and  swim  in  plenty, 
but  even  the  meanest  of  the  people,  will 
be  apt  to  contemn  his  instructions,  whom 
they  perceive  in  few  or  no  circumstances 
of  life  to  excel  them.     If  the  preacher's 
condition  be  not,  as  well   as   his   pulpit, 
.  somewhat  elevated  above  the  lowest  sta 
tion,  few  will  hear   him,  fewer  mind  his 
words,  very  few  obey  him.     Job's  case 
deserves  well  to  be  considered.     While 
he  flourished  in    wealth  and  reputation, 
all  men  attended  to  his  counsel,  and  ad- 

*   To  (5'  d|io)^a,  Kan  KOLK&S  \iyy,  rd  aov 
Hetaei*  Arfyoy  yap  IK  T'  d&o^ovvTtav  iuv, 
K<i(c  rcov  SOKOVVTUV  atrdj,  oil  ravrov  adcvet. 

Eurip.  in  Hecuba. 
•(•   K<iXX«7Ta  Mouo-uv  00£yysra<  TT\OVTWV  dvt'ip. 

»  Ecclus.  xiii.22,  23.  v  Eccles.  ix,  16. 


mired  his  discourse.  The  princes  (saith 
he)  refrained  talking,  and  laid  their 
hand  on  their  mouth :  the  nobles  held 
their  peace,  and  their  tongue  cleaved  to 
the  roof  of  their  mouth.  When  the  ear  9 
heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me  ;  and  when 
the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  loitness  to  me. 
Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited,  and 
kept  silence  at  my  counsel.  After  my 
ivords  they  spake  not  again,  and  my 
speech  dropped  upon  them. v>  So  officious 
ly  attentive  were  all  men  to  Job  in  his 
prosperity.  But  when  the  scale  was 
turned  and  he  became  depressed  in  es 
tate,  no  man  minded  either  him  or  his 
discourse,  except  it  were  to  despise  and 
scorn  both.  But  now  (saith  he)  they 
that  are  younger  than  I,  have  me  in  de 
rision  ;  whose  fathers  1  would  have  dis 
dained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my 
flock.  I  am  their  song,  yea,  I  am  their 
by-word.  They  abhor  m.e,  they  fly  far 
from  me,  and  spare  not  to  spit  in  my 
face ;  because  he  hath  loosed  my  cord, 
and  afflicted  me.*-  If  Job.  a  person  who 
so  equally  and  moderately,  yea,  so  hum 
bly,  and  courteously,  and  bountifully 
used  his  prosperity,  as  we  find  he  did, 
was  notwithstanding  in  his  adversity  so 
generally  slighted  and  abhorred,  what 
shall  their  lot  be  who  never  enjoyed 
those  advantages  ?>'  what  regard  shall 
their  wholesome  advice  find  ?  what  effi 
cacy  their  most  pathetical  exhortations 
obtain  ?  what  passion  their  faint  breath 
raise  in  men's  benumbed  hearts  ?  No 
more,  certainly,  than  their  mean  condi 
tion  shall  procure  among  men  either  of 
friendship  or  esteem. 

We  see,  therefore,  how  Almighty  God, 
that  he  might  conciliate  credit  unto,  and  < 
infuse  a  persuasive  energy  into  the  words 
of  his  Prophets  and  Apostles,  was  pleased 
to  dignify  them  with  extraordinary  gifts 
of  foretelling  future  events  and  doing 
miraculous  works :  their  doctrine,  it 
seems  (though  of  itself  most  reasonable 
and  plausible),  being  not  sufficient  to 
convince  the  hearers,  without  some  re 
markable  excellency  in  the  teachers, 
challenging  the  people's  awful  regard, 
and  exciting  their  attention.  Otherwise 

w  Job  xxix.  9,  10,  11,  21,  22. 

*  Job  xxx.  1,  9,  10,  11 ;  Prov.  xiv.  20,— The 
poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbour  ;  but 
the  rich  hath  many  friends. 

y  Job  xxx.  25. 
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how  pitifully  scant  a  draught  those  poor 
fishers  of  men  had  caught  by  the  com 
mon  allurements  only  of  innocent  life  and 
rational  discourse,  I  leave  you  to  imagine. 
And  where  such  extraordinary  commen 
dations  are  wanting,  is  it  not  reasonable 
that  the  need  of  them  should  be  supplied 
by  ordinary  and  probable  expedients  ? 

I  might  farther  add,  how  a  necessitous 
and  despicable  estate  doth  commonly  not 
only  disturb  the  minds  and  deject  the 
spirits  of  men,  but  distempereth  also  their 
souls  and  vitiateth  their  manners  ;  ren 
dering  them  not  only  sad  and  anxious, 
slavish  and  timorous,  but  greedy  also  and 
covetous,  peevish  and  mutinous,  rude  and 
ignorant ;  engages  them  in  sordid  com- 
p'any,  and  tempts  them  to  unworthy 
courses.  From  which  one  cause  how 
scandalous  effects,  and  how  prejudicial 
to  the  Church's  both  honour  and  safety, 
have  proceeded,  I  need  not  for  to  say, 
since  woful  experience  too  loudly  pro 
claims  it. 

I  might  add,  moreover,  that  the  priests 
do  confer  to  the  good  of  the  State  ;  which 
is  secured  and  advanced  by  the  sincere 
instruction  of  men  in  duties  of  obedience, 
justice,  and  fidelity  ;  and  by  maintenance 
of  good  conscience  among  men.  So  that, 
if  things  be  rightly  considered,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  commonwealth's 
man  than  a  good  minister. 

v  Seeing,  therefore,  the  good  of  the 
Church,  upon  various  accounts,  is  so 
much  concerned  in  the  priest's  encour 
agement,  welfare,  and  respect,  it  is  very 
fitting  they  should  have  them.  Which 
consideration  I  conclude  with  that  serious 
admonition  of  the  Apostle  to  the  He 
brews,  wherein  the  substance  of  what 
hath  been  spoken  on  this  point  is  con 
tained  :  Obey  your  rulers  (or  guides), 
and  submit  to  them:  for  they  watch  for 
your  souls,  as  they  that  are  to  give  an  ac 
count  ;  that  they  may  do  it  ivithjoy,  and 
not  witk  complaint  :*  for  this  is  unprofit 
able  for  you.'-  '-4hvant).£;  j  ay  TOVIO- 
that  is,  for  this  pays  no  taxes,  quits  no 
scores ;  turns  to  no  account,  is  nowise 
advantageous  for  you;  but  rather  (for 
there  is  a  pttwatg  in  those  words)  is  hurt 
ful  and  detrimental  to  you.  But  farther, 
III.  Common  equity  and  the  reason  of 

^  the  case  exacts,   that  safety,  competent 

*  HYI  ffTevdgovTCS. 

-  Heb.  xin.  17. 


subsistence,  and  fitting  respect,  be  allow 
ed  to  the  priests.  If  you  consider  their 
personal  qualities,  who,  I  pray,  do  [com 
monly]  better  deserve  those  advantages 
than  they  ?  Those  qualities,  I  say,  which 
result  from  a  liberal,  a  sober,  a  modesl 
education  in  the  schools  of  wisdom,  and 
under  the  influences  of  good  discipline. 
If  birth  (that  is,  at  best,  an  imaginary  re- 
lation  to  the  gallantry  of  an  ancestor) 
entitle  men  to  honour;  if  the  cheap 
favours  of  fortune  be  so  highly  prized 
and  admired;  if  riches  (that  is,  thw 
happy  results  of  industry  in  trivial  mat 
ters)  do  easily  purchase  respect :  what 
may  not  they  pretend  to,  whose  constant 
(and  not  always  unsuccessful)  endeavour 
it  hath  been  to  deserve  well,  to  cultivate 
their  minds,  and  regulate  their  manners  ? 

True  worth,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  order  of  men  ;  yet  I  shoulc 
wrong  none,  by  saying  that  it  is  nowhere 
more  plentifully  to  be  found  than  in  this. 
What  is  it  that  doth  advance  men's  nature,^ j 
that  adorns  their  minds,  that  commends  i 
their  persons  to  especial  regard  ?  Is  it 
knowledge  ?  The  priests'  lips  preserve 
it ;  their  discourse  doth  diffuse  it."  Is 
it  virtue  ?  Whence  have  more  or  greater 
examples  thereof  proceeded,  than  from 
them  ?  Is  it  piety  ?  It  is  their  proper ' 
business  ;  it  hath  been  always,  in  some 
measure,  their  care  to  promote  it :  that 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  dissoluteness 
and  irreligion,  have  not  long  since,  like 
a  deluge  overspread  the  face  of  the 
world,  none,  I  suppose,  will  be  so  unjust 
as  to  deny,  in  greatest  part  due  to  their 
vigilant  endeavours.  Even  those  improve 
ments  of  wit  and  eloquence,  which  are 
employed  to  their  disgrace  and  disadvan 
tage,  must  be  acknowledged  originally 
derived  from  them. 

Faults  they  have  had,  and  will  always  l 
have ;  for  they  are  men,  and  subject  to 
the  common  imperfections  of  mortal  na 
ture  :  but  that,  perhaps,  less  and  fewer, 
than  any  other  distinct  sort  of  men  :  that 
as  it  is  their  duty,  so  it  hath  been  their 
practice,  to  excel  in  virtue  ;  and  that 
they  have  commonly,  in  effect,  made 
good  St.  Ambrose's  words,  Debet  prcepon- 
derare  vita  sacerdotis,sicut  prceponderat 
gratia,1'  were  not  difficult  to  demonstrate, 

a  Vide  Orig.   contra   Cels.  lib.   iii.  p.  129; 
Mai.  ii.  7. 
b  Epist.  82. 
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seemly  to  make  comparisons,  or  to  in- 
upon  so    invidious  a  subject.     Nor, 
Vere  they  greater  than  ever  really  they 
lave  been,  or  than  ever  malice  could 
fc  Misrepresent  them,  should  it  be  therefore 
L^qual,   that    the    miscarriages    of   some 
1  'hould  derogate   from   the  reputation  or 
i  >rejudice  the   welfare  of  the  whole  or- 
fler. 

.   But  to  wave  this  plea.     Consider  their 

f  employment.     Is  there  any   office  more 

laborious,   more   vexatious   than    theirs  ; 

liccompanied  with  more  wearisome  toil, 

Inore  solicitous  care,  more  tedious  atten 

dance  ?       They   are   deservedly   called 

•.i'citckmen,r  being  constrained  to  stand  al- 

Arays  on  the  guard,  to  be  always  wake- 

Irul,   attentive,  and   ready    to  warn   the 

I  oeople    of    approaching     dangers  :    and 

t^hepherds   likewise,   being   forced  to  en 

dure  the  various  hardships  of  that  uneasy 

iife,  the  inconveniences  of  all  weathers, 

!  the  nipping  frosts  and  sweltry  heats,  and 

ill  diversities   of  irksome  travail  ;  they 

must  feed,   they   must  guide,  they  must 

defend  ;  they  must  seek  the  lost,  and  re 

duce  the  straying  sheep.    What  assiduity 

•of    study,    what    earnest    contention   of 

soul  are  they  obliged  to  use,  in  the  con 

tinual  instruction,  exhortation,  and  repre 

hension   of    the    people  ;    in    rectifying 

their  judgments,  satisfying  their  scruples, 

removing  their  prejudices,  bearing  their 

infirmities,  and  sympathizing  with  their 

afflictions  ?      It  is  they  that  are  engaged, 

with  all  their  might,  to  withstand  the  pre 

vailing  encroachments  of  iniquity,  to  stop 

the  progress  of  pernicious  errors,  to  de 

tect  the  false   pretences  of  impostors,  to 

confute  the  fallacies  of  sophisters,  to  re 

pel  the  assaults  of  all  adversaries  to  the 

truth  ;  yea,  if  need  be,  to  expose  not  only 

.their  dearest  contents  of  life,  but  even 

their  lives    themselves,  in   the  defence 

thereof. 

Eusebius  reports  thus  of  Maximinus  :rt 


(ttiini  :.  TTJ;  xctrd  76  e  vayy&iov  dtftuaxa- 
i/uj,  uvaiofladui  •n()oai6.n?i.  He  com- 
mandelh  that  only  the  Governors  of  the 
Church,  (that  is,  the  bishops)  should  be 
slaughtered,  as  the  authors  of  the  growth 
and  prevalence  of  evangelical  doctrine, 
Neither  was  it  a  singular  practice  of  that 
bloody  tyrant  ;  but,  as  a  thing  of  course, 


e  Heb.  xiii.  17. 
VOL.  I. 


d  Lib.  vi. 
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it  constantly  follows,  that  wherever  right 
eousness  and  truth  are  violently  impugn 
ed,  the  priests  are  sure  to  taste  deepest 
of  that  bitter  cup  ;  that  their  goods  be,  in 
the  first  place,  sequestered  and  spoiled, 
their  reputation  stained,  their  person  mis 
used,  their  lives  sacrificed  to  the  perse 
cutor's  outrageous  malice. 

Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  and  equal  < 
that  they  who,  for  the  service  of  God 
and  benefit  of  the  Church,  undergo  such 
difficulties,  and  are  objected  to  so  great 
hazards,  should  be  sustained,  should  be 
refreshed,  by  proportionable  encourage 
ments  ?  Is  it  not  barbarous  usage  to  ex 
pect  so  hard  duties  from  them,  to  impose 
such  heavy  burdens  on  them,  and  yet  to 
grudge  any  suitable  comforts,  any  satis 
factory  rewards  to  them  ?  Good  King 
Hezekiah  surely  was  not  so  minded,  of 
whom  it*is  said,  He  commanded  the  peo 
ple  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  to  give  the 
portion  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  that 
they  might  be  encouraged  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  :p  that  is,  that  they  might  be 
heartened  to  study,  to  teach,  to  perform 
the  duties  required  of  them  by  the  divine 
law.  And  St.  Paul  thus  rationally  ex-  < 
postulates  in  the  priests'  behalf:  Who 
ever  goeth  to  war  at  his  own  charges  1 
who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and  eateth  not 
of  the  fruit  thereof?  or  who  feedeth  a 
flock,  and  eateth  not.  of  the  milk  of  the 
flock  ?  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spirit 
ual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we 
shall  reap  your  carnal  things  ?(  Is  it  a 
great  thing  ?  do  you  think  much  of  it  ? 
If  you  do,  you  are  unreasonable,  you  are 
unjust,  you  are  ungrateful.  And  other 
where  he  thus  very  emphatically  admon 
ishes:  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to 
mind*  them  which  labour  among  you,  and 
presided  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  that 
admonish  you;  and  to  esteem  them  more 
than  exceedingly  (tiTreQfXTiFQiaaov)  in  love 
for  their  work  (or,  for  their  office)  sake  :« 
(so  i'Qyov  frequently  signifies  in  such 
cases.  And  again  :  Let  the  elders  (or 
priests,  ol  nQearfviegoi)  which  rule  well, 
be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour  (or 
of  double  recompense  :h  so  T»,M^  also  im 
ports.)  Priests,  as  so,  for  their  office 
sake,  have  honour  and  reward  due  to 

*   cliivai.  f  xal  TrpoicTa/tlvovf. 

e  2  Chron.  xxxi.  4. 

f  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  11 ;   Vide  Rom.  xv.  27. 
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them ;    which,    according  to    the    good 
management  of  that  office,  are   propor 
tionately  to  be  augmented  and  multiplied. 
But  farther  yet,  abstracting  from  both 

?  their  personal  worth  and  the  merit  of 
their  service,  consider  their  condition  in 
this  world,  and  see  whether  it  doth  not 
in  equity  challenge  some  reasonable  pro 
vision  to  be  made  for  them.  Are  they 
not,  by  the  nature  of  their  profession, 
secluded  from  all  ordinary  means  of  tem 
poral  advancement  ?  Be  not  those  usual 
t  inlets  of  wealth,  the  court,  the  camp,  and 
the  exchange,  shut  upon  them,  yea,  bar 
red  against  them,  by  those  insuperable  ob 
stacles  of  law  and  custom  ?  Can  they 
grow  rich  by  trade,  or  famous  by  feats  of 
arms  ?  May  they  plead  for  others  ?  It 
is  well  if  they  be  allowed  to  do  it  for 
themselves  before  equal  judges.  Yet  are 
they  not  men,  endued  with  human  pas 
sions  and  resentments  ?  Are  they  not 
citizens,  partaking  in  the  common  inter 
ests  of  the  weal  public  ?  Are  they  not 
sensible  of  the  inconveniences,  and  capa 
ble  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  life  ? 
Are  they  not  equally  obliged,  and  would 
they  not  be  glad,  as  well  as  others,  to  be 
in  a  capacity  to  requite  courtesies,  to  help 
relations,  to  gratify  friends,  to  relieve  the 
poor,  to  express  respectively  their  hu 
manity  and  their  gratitude  ?  Skill  they 
not  to  use  the  goods  of  fortune  (or  rather 
the  gifts  of  Providence)  with  as  much 
discretion,  as  much  sobriety,  as  much 
honour,  as  others  ? — Compare  things 
righteously,  and  let  reason  judge  ;  let  ex 
perience  be  examined  ;  let  those  eternal 
monuments  of  their  piety,  their  charity, 
their  hospitality,  declare  and  testify. 

•r  Shall,  lastly,  the  fruits  of  painful  study, 
the  improvement  of  hopeful  parts,  the 
flower  of  vigorous  age  and  strength  spent 
in  the  public  service,  tend  only  hither,  to 
put  a  man  into  a  state  of  struggling  with 
extreme  contempt  and  penury  ?  If  this 
be  not,  what,  I  pray  you,  is  monstrous 
iniquity  ? 

Since  therefore  it  appears  (upon  so 
many  several  scores)  reasonable,  that 
Almighty  God  should  undertake  the  pro 
tection  and  assert  the  honour  of  his 
priests,  we  may  not  only  praise  the  good 
ness,  but  approve  also  the  wisdom  of  this 
promise,  and  by  the  contemplation  there 
of  strengthen  our  faith  in  reliance  there 
on.  To  which  purpose  one  consideration 


more  may  very  much  conduce,  and  with 
al  may  provoke  our  gratitude  to  cele 
brate  his  truth  and  faithfulness  in  makini 
good,  as  well  as  his  goodness  and  wisdon 
in  making,  this  promise ;  viz.  the  con 
sidering  how  continually  hitherto  G< 
hath  been  pleased  effectually  to  clotht 
his  priests  with  salvation,  to  provid 
abundantly  for  their  safety,  their  accom 
modation,  their  respect  in  this  world,  an 
to  deliver  them  from  the  opposite  incon 
veniences. 

If  we  reflect  our  thoughts  on  the  firs 
ages  of  Christianity  (not  more  dismal  fo 
suffering  than  glorious  for  piety),  it  is  ac 
mirable  to  see  how  sincerely  and  passion 
ately  the  Christian  people  did  then  lov 
their  priests  and   pastors  ;  how  liberally 
out  of  their  slender  stock  and  the  ship 
wrecks  of  their  spoiled  fortunes,  the 
contributed  to  their  maintenance;  whal 
exceeding  veneration  they  bore   them 
with  what  incredible  alacrity  they  sub 
mitted  to  the  most  severe  disciplines  en 
joined  by  them ;  how  willingly  they  fol«| 
lowed  them,  though  leading  into  the  jaw»i 
of  death  and  cruel    torture :  so  that,  al 
though  it  was  then   necessary   for   thei 
Christian  priests  to   undergo  the  greatest 
hardships,    according   to   the    design   of 
Christian  religion  (which  was  to  be  propa 
gated,  not  by  terror  of  power,  nor  by 
politic  artifice,  but  by  the  invincible  faith, 
resolution,   and  patience,    of  the  profes 
sors  and  teachers  thereof ;)  yet  never  more 
may  they  have  seemed   to   thrive   and 
prosper,  than   in  that  juncture  of  time, 
when  they  enjoyed  the  universal  good 
will  and  applause  of  good   people,  when 
they  unconstrainedly  embraced  affliction 
for    righteousness'  sake,     and   acquired 
thereby  the  certain  fruition  of  a  more  ex 
cellent  salvation. 

But  in  the  succeeding  times,  when 
Christianity,  breaking  out  of  the  clouds 
of  persecution,  began  to  shine  over  all 
with  brightest  lustre  ;  of  the  glorious  and 
happy  fruits  of  that  illustrious  triumph 
none  did  partake  more  fully  than  they 
who  had  sustained  the  hardest  brunts  of 
the  foregoing  conflict,  and  had  been  the 
principal  causes  of  the  success.  Then 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  faithful 
people  resounded  in  the  praise  of  their 
victorious  champions :  then  did  the  em 
perors  themselves,  with  arms  outstretched 
and  hearts  enlarged  with  affection  em- 
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1  (trace  the  authors  of  their  happy  conver- 
T  ion  :  then  all   laws  prejudicial   to  their 
•{(velfare  were  rescinded,  and  new  ones 
were    substituted,    abundantly   providing 
«br  their  security,  honest  livelihood,  and 
ftue  reverence ;  which  in  progress  of  time, 
iiot  in  the  Roman  empire  only,  but  in  all 
fether  nations  (that  afterwards  did  enter- 
lain  Christianity),  were  nowise  impaired, 
put  were  rather  ampliated  and   fortified 
|)y  the  pious  favour  of  princes  :  the  bar 
barous  Goths,  and  Vandals,  and   Lom 
bards,  being  no  sooner  endued  with  any 
fcegree  of  civility,  or  any  sense  of  relig 
ion,  that  possessed   with  a   hearty  reve- 
Erence  of  their  bishops  and  priests. 
i    And  ever  since  (which  is  not  to  be  im- 
Iputed,  as  some   rashly,  if  not  impiously 
fever,  to  the  prevalence   of  Antichristian 
wniquity,  but  rather  to  the  providence   of 
[Divine  Benignity  ;  ever  since,  I  say),  till 
(the   late  commotions  and  alterations  in 
'Christendom,  they  have  been  the  guar- 
'dians  of  others'   safety,  not  themselves 
i'deprived  of   protection ;  have  abounded 
'with  wealth,  rather  than  wanted  suste 
nance  ;  have  been  the  objects  of  envy, 
more   than  of  contempt.     Princes  have 
loved  and  cherished  them,  have  relied 
-  upon  their  advice,  and   entrusted  them 
'with  their  highest    concernments.     No- 
|  bles  have  not  been  ashamed  to  yield  them 
place.     The  sacerdotal  robe   hath  been 
'  often  dyed  with  purple  ;  and  the  sons  of 
mighty  monarchs  have  not  thought  them- 
selves  degraded   by  entering    into  their 
order.     And  if,  in  some  particular  places 
(before  or  since  those  changes)  their  con 
dition  hath  not  been  so  high  and   plenti 
ful,  yet  hath  it  been  (almost  ever)  toler 
able  ;  the  countenance   of  authority  and 
the  respect  of  the   people  being  in  good 
degree  vouchsafed  them.     Even  in  those 
churches,  which  till  this  day  groan  under 
the    oppression   of   infidel    princes,  the 
priests  (by  the  free   permission  of  those 
princes)    retain    their    jurisdiction    in   a 
manner  as  great  as  ever  ;  and  withal  en 
joy  a  maintenance  not  altogether   incon 
siderable. 

So  favourable  hitherto  hath  God  been 
unto  his  priests,  so  faithful  to  his  pro 
mise  :  which  doth  oblige  us  to  thank  him  ; 
which  may  encourage  us  to  hope  in  him  ; 
which  may  arm  us  with  confidence 
against  the  present  ill-will  of  those  that 


wish,  and  against  the  practices  of  those 
that  design  our  ruin. 

It  is  true,  this  promise  is  not  affixed  to 
all  parts  of  time,  to  all  particularities  of 
place,  to  all  determinate  circumstances 
of  things.  The  priests  may,  now  and 
then,  here  and  there,  in  this  or  that,  suf 
fer  highly ;  they  may  be  ejected,  be 
plundered,  be  degraded,  as  experience 
hath  showed  us.  But  they  may  be  also 
soon  restored,  repossessed,  readvanced, 
and  (I  had  almost  said)  revenged  too,  as 
the  like  experience  doth  assure  us.  It  is 
not  impossible,  I  confess,  we  may  relapse 
into  the  same,  or  into  a  more  calamitous 
estate  ;  the  obstinate  disaffections  of  men 
threaten  it,  and  our  own  miscarriages 
more  dangerously  :  yet  the  most  offensive 
of  these  (which  many  honest  men  dis 
like,  and  most  men  disclaim  against)  have 
been  in  as  bitter  terms  complained  of  in 
almost  the  first  ages.  "  Inhiant  posses- 
sionibus,  prcedia  excolunt,  auro  incu- 
bant,  qufBstui  per  omnia  student,"  said  a 
devout  writer1  of  ecclesiastical  history 
about  1300  years  ago.  And  so  much  no 
man  (without  extreme  uncharitableness 
and  falsehood)  cap  in  so  general  terms 
impute  to  the  present  clergy  :  notwith 
standing  which,  God  did  continue  to 
vouchsafe  his  protection  to  them.  They 
were  sometimes  (by  the  inundations  of 
barbarous  people),  and  we  may  again  (by 
national  concussions),  be  severely  chas 
tised  for  our  faults :  yet  were  not  they, 
nor  shall  we  be  (at  least  everywhere  and 
for  ever)  utterly  rejected.  God  may 
visit  our  transgressions  with  the  rod, 
and  our  iniquity  with  stripes  :  neverthe 
less  his  loving-kindness  will  he  not  utterly 
take  from  us,  nor  suffer  his  faithfulness 
to  fail.  His  covenant  he  will  not  break, 
nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  his 
lips.-'  God  may  for  a  time  hide  his  face 
from  us ;  but  he  will  not  for  ever  turn 
his  back  upon  us  :  the  honour  of  the 
Priesthood  may  for  a  while  be  overcloud 
ed  in  some  part  of  the  world  ;  but  shall 
never  totally  be  eclipsed,  nor  swallowed 
up  in  a  perpetual  night.  While  God 
continues  his  residence  in  Sion,  and  de 
fends  his  Church  against  the  gales  of  Hell 
and  powers  of  darkness  ;  while  religion 
retains  any  sway  in  the  hearts  of  men, 

'  Snip.  Sev.  lib.  i.  c.  43. 
J  Psal.  Ixxxix.  32,  33,  34. 
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and  truth  possesses  any  room  upon  earth  ; 
the  priests  shall  not  be  left  destitute  and 
naked,  but  everlastingly  be  clothed  with 
salvation.  Which  that  it  may  (to  the 
glory  of  God  and  good  of  his  Church) 
more  surely  come  to  pass,  let  us  convert 
this  promise  into  a  prayer,  and  say  with 
Solomon,  Now  therefore  arise,  O  Lord 
God,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength  ; 
let  thy  priests,  O  Lord  God,  be  clothed 
with  salvation,  and  let  thy  saints  rejoice 
in  goodness.*  Amen. 


SERMON  XIII. 

NOT    TO    OFFEND  IN    WORD,  AN    EVIDENCE 
OF    A    HIGH    PITCH  OF    VIRTUE. 

JAMES  iii.  2. — If  any  man  offend  not  in 
word,  he  is  a  perfect  man. 

THIS  sentence  stands  in  the  head  of  a 
discourse  concerning  the  tongue  (that 
doubtful  engine  of  good  and  evil),  where 
in  how  excellent  benefits,  and  how  griev 
ous  mischiefs,  it,  as  rightly  or  perversely 
wielded,  is  apt  to  produce  ;  how  it  is  both 
a  sweet  instrument  of  all  goodness,  and 
a  sharp  weapon  of  all  iniquity,  is  posi 
tively  laid  down,  and  by  fit  comparisons 
illustrated.  But  secluding  all  relation  to 
the  context,  the  words  may  well  be  con 
sidered  singly  by  themselves :  and  as 
such  they  instruct  us,  asserting  a  certain 
truth  ;  they  direct  us,  implying  a  good 
duty.  They  assert  that  man  to  be  per 
fect,  who  offends  not  in  speech  ;  and  they 
consequently  imply,  that  we  should  strive 
to  avoid  offending  therein  :  for  to  be  per 
fect,  and  to  go  on  to  perfection,  are  pre 
cepts,  the  observance  whereof  is  incum 
bent  on  us."  We  shall  first  briefly  ex 
plain  the  assertion,  and  then  declare  its 
truth  ;  afterwards  we  shall  press  some 
what  couched  in  the  duty. 

To  offend,  originally  signifies  to  im 
pinge,*  that  is,  to  stumble,  or  hit  danger 
ously  upon  somewhat  lying  cross  our 
way,  so  as  thereby  to  be  cast  down,  or 
at  least  to  be  disordered  in  our  posture, 
and  stopt  in  our  progress  :  whence  it  is 
well  transferred  to  denote  our  beiner 

O 

*  E?  rif  iv  >dyo)  oi>  rrraiei. 

k  2  Chron.  n.  41. 

»  Deut.  xviii.  13  ;  Luke  vi.  40  ;  Matt.  v.  48  : 
xix.  21 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  Heb.  vi.  1. 


through  any  incident  temptation  brough 
into  sin,  whereby  a  man  is  thrown  down 
or  bowed  from  his  upright  state,  and  in 
terrupted  from  prosecuting  a  steadj 
course  of  piety  and  virtue.  By  an  usual 
and  apposite  manner  of  speaking,  oui 
tenor  of  life  is  called  a  way,  our  conver 
sation  walking,  our  actions  steps,  our 
observing  good  laws  uprightness,  our 
transgression  of  them  tripping,  falter 
ing,  falling.* 

By  not  offending  in  word,  we  may 
easily,  then,  conceive  to  be  understood 
such  a  constant  restraint,  and  such  a 
careful  guidance  of  our  tongue,  that  il 
doth  not  transgress  the  rules  prescribed 
unto  it  by  Divine  law,  or  by  good  rea 
son  ;  that  it  thwarteth  not  the  natural 
ends  and  proper  uses  for  which  it  was 
framed,  to  which  it  is  fitted  ;  such  as 
chiefly  are  promoting  God's  glory,  our 
neighbour's  benefit,  and  our  own  true1 
welfare. 

By  a  perfect  manc  is  meant  a  person 
accomplished  and  complete  in  goodness, 
one  of  singular  worth  and  integrity,  a ; 
brave  and  excellent  man,  Avho,  as  to  the 
continual  tenor  of  his  life,  is  free  from 
all  notorious  defects,  and  heinous  faults  ; 
like  David,  fulfilling  all  GW's  will,  and 
having  respect  to  all  God^s  command 
ments  ;  like  Zachary  and  Elizabeth, 
walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  or 
dinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.A  Thus 
was  Noah,  thus  was  Abraham,  thus  was 
Job  perfect/'  This  is  the  notion  of  per 
fection  in  holy  Scripture  :  not  an  abso 
lute  exemption  from  all  blemish  of  soul, 
or  blame  in  life  ;  for  such  a  perfection  is 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  state  of 
man  here,  where  none  with  modesty  or 
with  truth  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart 
clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  ;f  where 
every  man  must  confess  with  Job,  If  I 
justify  myself,  mine  own  mouth  shall  con 
demn  me  ;  If  I  say,  I  am  perfect,  it.  shall 
prove  me  perverse.**  For,  There  is  not, 
as  the  Preacher  assures,  a  just  man  upon 
earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not  ;h 
and,  In  many  things  we  offend  all,  is  our 
Apostle's  assertion,  immediately  preced 
ing  my  text ;  which  words  may  serve  to 

b  Psal.  xxxvii.  23,  24.  c  James  i.  4. 

d  Acts  xiii.  22  ;  Psal.  cxix.  6  ;  Luke  i.  6. 
e  Gen.  vi.  9  ;  xvii.  1 ;  Job  i.  1. 
f  Prov.  xx.  9.  s  Job  ix.  20. 

h  Eccles.  vii.  20. 
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•expound  these.  In  many  things,  saith 
ijie,  ice  offend  all ;  that  is,  there  is  no  man 
libsolutely  perfect  :  but  if  any  man  of 
fend  not  in  word  (that  is,  if  a  man  con 
stantly  govern  his  tongue  well),  that  man 
its  perfect ;  perfect  in  such  a  kind  and  de- 
feree  as  human  frailty  doth  admit ;  he  is 
[eminently  good  ;  he  may  be  reasonably 
[presumed  upright  and  blameless  in  all 
Ithe  course  of  his  practice  ;  able  (as  it 
[follows)  to  bridle  the  whole  body,  that  is, 
qualified  to  order  all  his  actions  justly  and 
wisely.  So  that  in  effect  the  words  im- 
.port  this :  that  a  constant  governance  of 
:our  speech,  according  to  duty  and  rea- 
!son,  is  a  high  instance  and  a  special  ar- 
igument  of  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  solid 
[goodness. 

The  truth  of  which  aphorism  may  from 
iseveral  considerations  appear. 

1.  A  good  governance  of  speech  is  a 
strong  evidence  of  a  good  mind  ;  of  a 
mind  pure  from  vicious  desires,  calm 
from  disorderly  passions,  void  of  dishon 
est  intentions.  For  since  speech  is  a 
child  of  thought,  which  the  mind  always 
travaileth  and  teemeth  with,  and  which 
after  its  birth  is  wont  in  features  to  resem 
ble  its  parent ;  since  every  man  natural 
ly  is  ambitious  to  propagate  his  conceits, 
and  without  a  painful  force  cannot  smoth 
er  his  resentments ;  since  especially  bad 
affections,  like  stum  or  poison,  are  im 
petuous  and  turgid,  so  agitating  all  the 
spirits,  and  so  swelling  the  heart,  that  it 
cannot  easily  compose  or  contain  them  ;' 
since  a  distempered  constitution  of  mind, 
as  of  body,  is  wont  to  weaken  the  reten 
tive  faculty,  and  to  force  an  evacuation 
of  bad  humours  ;  since  he  that  wanteth 
the  principal  wisdom  of  well-ordering 
his  thoughts,  and  mastering  his  passions, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  so  prudent,  as 
long  to  refrain,  or  to  regulate  their  de 
pendence,  speech  :  considering  these 
things,  I  say,  it  is  scarce  possible, 
that  he  which  commonly  thinks  ill,  should 
constantly  either  be  well  silent,  or  speak 
well.  To  conceal  fire,  to  check  light 
ning,  to  confine  a  whirlwind,  may  per 
haps  be  no  less  feasible,  than  to  keep 
within  due  compass  the  exorbitant  motions 
of  the  soul,  wherein  reason  hath  lost  its 
command,  so  that  qua  data  porta,  where 

• 

'  Ecclus.  xix.  11, — A  fool  travaileth  with  a 
word,  as  a  woman  in  labour  of  a  child. 


the  next  passage  occurs,  they  should  not 
rush  forth,  and  vent  themselves.  A  vain 
mind  naturally  will  bubble  forth  or  fly 
out  in  frothy  expressions  ;  wrath  burning 
in  the  breast  will  flame  out,  or  at  least 
smoke  through  the  mouth  ;  rancorous 
imposthumes  of  spite  and  malice  will  at 
length  discharge  purulent  matter ;  lust 
boiling  within  will  soon  foam  out  in  lewd 
discourse.  If  the  fountain  itself  is  pollu 
ted,  or  infected,  how  can  the  streams  be 
clear  or  wholesome  ?  How  can  ye,  being 
evil,  speak  good  things  ?  saith  our  Lord  ; 
for  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.  A  good  man,  addeth 
he,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things  ;  and  an  evil 
man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth. 
forth  evil  things  :j  ix6uMei  novr^a.,  he 
casteth  forth  ill  things,  as  a  fountain 
doth  its  waters  by  a  natural  and  necessary 
ebullition.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  par 
ticular  cases,  or  at  some  times,  a  foul 
heart  may  be  disguised  by  fair  words,  or 
covered  by  demure  reservedness  :  shame, 
or  fear,  or  crafty  design,  may  often  re 
press  the  declaration  of  ill  thoughts  and 
purposes.  But  such  fits  of  dissimulation 
cannot  hold ;  men  cannot  abide  quiet 
under  so  violent  constraints  ;  the  intes 
tine  jars,  or  unkindly  truces,  between 
heart  and  tongue  (those  natural  friends) 
cannot  be  perpetual,  or  very  durable  :  no 
man  can  hold  his  breath  long,  or  live 
without  evaporating  through  his  mouth 
those  steams  of  passion  which  arise  from 
flesh  and  blood.  My  heart  ivas  hot 
within  me ;  while  I  was  musing,  thefre 
burned  :  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue* 
saith  David,  expressing  the  difficulty  of 
obstructing  the  eruption  of  our  affections 
into  language.  Hence  it  is,  that  speech 
is  commonly  judged  the  truest  character 
of  the  mind,  and  the  surest  test  of  in 
ward  worth,*  as  that  which  discloseth 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,1  which  un- 
locketh  the  closets  of  the  breast,  which 
draws  the  soul  out  of  her  dark  recesses 
into  open  light  and  view,  which  render- 
eth  our  thoughts  visible,  and  our  inten 
tions  palpable.  Hence  Loquere,  ut  te 
videam,  Speak,  that  I  may  see  you,  or 
know  what  kind  of  men  you  are,  is  a 
saying  which  all  man,  at  first  meeting, 

*   'Avipdf  vapaKTtip  ix  \6-yov  yi/wpiftrai. 

i  Matt.  xii.  34.  k  Psal.  xxxix.  3. 

1   1  Pet   iii.  4. 
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do  in  their  hearts  direct  one  to  another  : 
neither  commonly  doth  any  man  require 
more  to  ground  a  judgment  upon  con 
cerning  the  worth  or  ability  of  another, 
than  opportunity  of  hearing  him  to  dis 
course  for  a  competent  time  :  yea,  often 
before  a  man  hath  spoken  ten  words,  his 
mind  is  caught,  and  a  formal  sentence  is 
passed  upon  it.  Such  a  strict  affinity  and 
connection  do  all  men  suppose  between 
thoughts  and  words. 

2.  From  hence,  that  the  use  of  speech 
is  itself  a  great  ingredient  into  our  prac 
tice,  and  hath  a  very  general  influence 
upon  whatever  we  do,  may  be  inferred, 
that  whoever  governeth  it  well,  cannot 
also  but  well  order  his  whole  life.  The 
extent  of  speech  must  needs  be  vast, 
since  it  is  nearly  commensurate  to  thought 
itself,  which  it  ever  closely  traceth,  wide 
ly  ranging  through  all  the  immense  va 
riety  of  objects  ;  so  that  men  almost  as 
often  speak  incogitantly,  as  they  think 
silently.  Speech  is  indeed  the  rudder 
that  steereth  human  affairs,  the  spring 
that  setteth  the  wheels  of  action  on  go 
ing  ;  the  hands  work,  the  feet  walk,  all 
the  members  and  all  the  senses  act  by 
its  direction  and  impulse ;  yea,  most 
thoughts  are  begotten,  and  most  affec 
tions  stirred  up  hereby ;  it  is  itself  most 
of  our  employment,  and  what  we  do  be 
side  it,  is  however  guided  and  moved  by 
it.  It  is  the  profession  and  trade  of 
many,  it  is  the  practice  of  all  men  to  be 
in  a  mariner  continually  talking.  The 
chief  and  most  considerable  sort  of  men 
manage  all  their  concernments  merely  by 
words  ;  by  them  princes  rule  their  sub 
jects,  generals  command  their  armies, 
senators  deliberate  and  debate  about  the 
great  matters  of  state  :  by  them  advocates 
plead  causes,  and  judges  decide  them  ; 
divines  perform  their  offices,  and  minis 
ter  their  instructions  ;  merchants  strike 
up  their  bargains,  and  drive  on  all  their 
traffic.  Whatever,  almost,  great  or  small, 
is  done  in  the  court  or  in  the  hall,  in  the 
church  or  at  the  exchange,  in  the  school 
or  in  the  shop,  it  is  the  tongue  alone  that 
doeth  it  :  it  is  the  force  of  this  little  ma 
chine  that  turneth  all  the  human  world 
about.  It  is  indeed  the  use  of  this 
strange  organ  which  rendereth  human 
life,  beyond  the  simple  life  of  other  crea 
tures,  so  exceedingly  various  and  com 
pound  ;  which  creates  such  a  multiplicity 


of  business,  and  which  transacts  it ;  while 
by  it  we  communicate  our  secret  con 
ceptions,  transfusing  them  into  others ; 
while  therewith  we  instruct  and  advise 
one  another ;  while  we  consult  about 
what  is  to  be  done,  contest  about  right, 
dispute  about  truth ;  while  the  whole 
business  of  conversation,  of  commerce, 
of  government,  and  administration  of 
justice,  of  learning,  and  of  religion,  is 
managed  thereby  ;  yea,  while  it  stoppeth 
the  gaps  of  time,  and  filleth  up  the  wide 
intervals  of  business,  our  recreations  and 
divertisements  (the  which  do  constitute  a 
great  portion  of  our  life),  mainly  consist 
ing  therein,  so  that,  in  comparison  there 
of,  the  execution  of  what  we  determine 
and  all  other  action  do  take  up  small 
room  :  and  even  all  that  usually  depend- 
eth  upon  foregoing  speech,  which  per- 
suadeth,  or  counselleth,  or  commandeth 
it.  Whence  the  province  of  speech  be 
ing  so  very  large,  it  being  so  universally 
concerned,  either  immediately  as  the 
matter,  or  by  consequence  as  the  source 
of  our  actions,  he  that  constantly  govern 
eth  it  well,  may  justly  be  esteemed  to 
live  very  excellently. 

3.  To  govern  the  tongue  well  is  a 
matter  of  exceeding  difficulty,  requiring 
not  only  hearty  goodness,  but  great  judg 
ment  and  art,  together  with  much  vigi 
lance  and  circumspection  ;  whence  the 
doing  it  argues  a  high  pitch  of  virtue. 
For  since  the  tongue  is  a  very  loose  and 
versatile  engine,  which  the  least  breath 
of  thought  doth  stir,  and  set  on  going  any, 
way,  it  cannot  but  need  much  attention  to 
keep  it  either  in  a  steady  rest,  or  in  a 
right  motion.  Since  numberless  swarms 
of  things  roving  in  the  fancy,  do  thence 
incessantly  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
tongue,  very  much  application  of  mind 
and  great  judgment  are  requisite  to  select 
out  of  them  those  few  which  are  good 
and  fit,  rejecting  all  that  is  bad,  and  im 
proper  to  be  spoken.  Since  continually 
temptations  occur  provoking  or  alluring  to 
miscarriage  in  this  kind  (for  beside  inter 
nal  propensions  and  commotions  of  soul, 
every  object  we  behold,  every  company 
we  are  engaged  in,  every  accident  befall 
ing  us,  doth  suggest  somewhat  inviting 
thereto ;  the  condition  of  our  neighbour 
moving  us,  if  high,  to  flatter — if  low,  to 
insult ;  our  own  fortune  prompting,  if 
prosperous,  to  boast — if  cross,  to  mur- 
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mur ;  any  action  drawing  from  us,  if  it 
pleaseth  us,  fond  admiration — if  it  dis- 
liketh,  harsh  censure  :  since,  I  say,  we 
are  thus  at  every  turn  obnoxious  to  speak 
amiss),  it  must  be  matter  of  huge  skill 
and  caution,  of  mighty  industry  and  reso 
lution  to  decline  it.  We  for  that  purpose 
need  to  imitate  that  earnest  and  watch 
ful  care  of  the  holy  Psalmist,  which  he 
thus  expresseth :  /  have  (saith  he)  pur 
posed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  offend : 
and,  I  said  (saith  he  again)  /  will  take 
heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my 
tongue ;  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a 
bridle,  while  the  wicked  is  before  me.'" 
And  thus  to  maintain  a  constant  guard 
over  his  heart  and  ways,  thus  in  conse 
quence  thereof  to  curb  and  rule  his 
speech  well,  must  assuredly  be  the  mark 
of  a  very  good  person.  Especially  con 
sidering,  that, 

4.  Irregular    speech    hath    commonly 
divers  more  advantages  for  it,  and  fewer 
checks  upon  it,  than  other  bad  practice 
hath.     A  man  is  apt,   I  mean,  to  speak 
ill  with  less  dissatisfaction  and  regret  from 
within ;  he  may  do  it  with  less  control 
and  less  hazard  from   without,  than  he 
can  act  ill.     Bad  actions  are  gross  and 
bulky,  taking  up  much  time,  and   having 
much  force  spent  on  them,  whence  men 
easily   observe     and   consider    them   in 
themselves  and  others ;  but  ill  words  are 
subtile  and  transient,  soon  born,  and  as 
soon  deceased  ;  whence  men  rashly  utter 
them  without  much  heed  before  them,  or 
much  reflection  after  them.     Bad  actions 
have  also  usually  visible  effects  immedi 
ately  consequent   on    them  :  but  words 
operate   insensibly  and   at   distance  ;  so 
that  men  hardly  discern  what  will  follow 
them,  or  what  they  have  effected.  There 
are  also  frequent   occasions  of  speaking 
ill   upon    presumption    of  secrecy,    and 
thence  of  indisturbance    and    impunity  ; 
yea,  doing  so  is  often  entertained   with 
complacence,  and  encouraged  with   ap 
plause  :     the    vilest    abuses    of    speech 
(even   blasphemy,  treason,  and   slander 
themselves)  may  be  safely  whispered  in 
to  ears  which  will  receive  them  with  plea 
sure  and  commendation.     Bad  language 
also  in  most  cases  is  neither  strictly  pro 
hibited,  nor  severely  chastised  by  human 
laws,  as  bad  action  is.     Whence  ordina- 

171  Psal.  xvii.3;  xxxix.  1. 


rily  the  guilt  of  this  misbehaviour  seems 
little  or  none  ;  and  persons  much  practis 
ing  it,  both  in  their  own  conceit,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  others  do  often  pass  for  innocent. 
Men,  indeed,  here  will  hardly  discern  any 
rule,  or  acknowledge  any  obligation  :  the 
tongue,  they  deem,  is  free,  and  any  words 
may  be  dispensed  with  :  it  is  sufficient  if 
they  abstain  from  doing  gross  wrong  or 
mischief,  they  have  a  right  and  liberty  to 
say  any  thing.  Our  lips  are  our  own  ; 
u'lio  is  Lord  over  us  ?"  so  are  men  com 
monly  prone  to  say,  with  those  in  the 
Psalm.  Hence  whosoever,  notwithstand 
ing  such  encouragements  to  offend  herein, 
and  so  few  restraints  from  it,  doth  yet 
carefully  forbear  it,  governing  his  tongue 
according  to  rules  of  duty  and  reason, 
may  justly  be  reputed  a  very  good  man. 
Farthermore, 

5.  Whereas   most  of  the   enormities, 
the  mischiefs,  and  the  troubles,  Avhereby 
the  souls  of  men  are  defiled,  their  minds 
discomposed,    and  their  lives   disquieted, 
are  the  fruits    of  ill-governed  speech  ;  it 
being  that  chiefly  which  perverteth  jus 
tice,    which    soweth    dissensions,  which 
raiseth  all  bad  passions  and   animosities, 
which  embroileth  the  world  in   seditions 
and  factions,  by    which  men  wrong  and 
abuse,   deceive  and   seduce,  defame  and 
disgrace    one  another,    whereby    conse 
quently   innumerable   vexations  and  dis 
turbances   are  created  among   men  ;  he 
that   by  well   governing  his  speech    pre- 
serveth    himself  from    the    guilt,   disen- 
gageth  his  mind  and  life  from  the  incon 
veniences  of  all  such  evils  (from  the  dis 
creet   and  honest    management  thereof, 
enjoying  both  innocence  and  peace),  must 
necessarily  be,  as  a  very  wise  and  happy, 
so  a  very  good  and  worthy  person. 

6.  His  tongue  also  so  ruled  cannot  but 
produce    very    good  fruits  of  honour   to 
God,  of  benefit  to  our  neighbour,  of  com 
fort   to    himself:  it   will    be    sweet  and 
pleasant,  it  will  be  wholesome  and  useful  ; 
endearing  conversation,  cementing  peace 
ful  society,  breeding  and  nourishing  love, 
instructing  and  edifying,  or  cheering  and 
comforting  the  hearers.     His  tongue  is 
hialfh  ;  his  mouth  is  a  well  and  a  tree  of 
life ;    his   lips  disperse    knowledge ;    he 
shall  be  satisfied  ivith  good  by  the  fruit 
of  his   mouth  ;  every  man  shall  kiss   his 

"  Psal.  xii.  4. 
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lips."  Such,  as  the  Wise  Man  telleth  us, 
are  the  effects  of  innocent,  sober,  and 
well-ordered  discourse  ;  the  which  do 
much  commend  their  author,  and  declare 
the  excellent  virtue  of  that  tree  from 
which  such  fruits  do  grow. 

7.  Lastly,  the  observation  how  unusual 
this  practice  is,  in  any  good  degree,  may 
strongly  assure  the  excellency  thereof. 
For  the  rarer,  especially  in  morals,  any 
good  thing  is,  the  more  noble  and  worthy 
it  is ;  that  rarity  arguing  somewhat  of 
peculiar  difficulty  in  the  attainment  or  the 
achievement  thereof.  Nothing  is  more 
obvious  to  common  experience,  than  that 
persons,  who  in  the  rest  of  their  demean 
our  and  dealings  appear  blameless,  yea, 
who  in  regard  to  other  points  of  duty 
would  seem  nice  and  precise,  are  ex 
tremely  peccant  in  this  kind.  We  may 
see  divers,  otherwise  much  restraining 
and  much  denying  themselves,  who  yet 
indulge  themselves  in  a  strange  licen 
tiousness  in  speaking  whatever  their  hu 
mour  or  their  passion  dictates.  Many, 
in  other  respects  harmless  (who  would 
not  for  any  thing  smite  or  slay  folks),  we 
may  observe  with  their  tongue  to  commit 
horrible  outrages  upon  any  man  that 
comes  in  their  way.  Frequently  persons 
very  punctual  in  their  dealings  are  very 
unjust  in  their  language,  cheating  and 
robbing  their  neighbour  of  his  reputation 
by  envious  detraction  and  hard  censure. 
They  who  abhor  shedding  a  man's  blood 
will  yet,  without  any  scruple  or  remorse, 
by  calumnious  tales  and  virulent  reproach 
es,  assassinate  his  credit,  and  murder  his 
good  name,  although  to  him  perhaps  far 
more  dear  and  precious  than  his  life. 
Commonly  such  as  are  greatly  staunch 
in  other  enjoyments  of  pleasure,  are  enor 
mously  intemperate  in  speaking,  and 
very  incontinent  of  their  tongue :  men 
in  all  other  parts  of  morality  rigorously 
sober,  are  often  in  this  very  wild  and 
dissolute.  Yea,  not  seldom  we  may  ob 
serve,  that  even  mighty  pretenders  of 
godliness,  and  zealous  practisers  of  de 
votion,  cannot  forbear  speaking  things 
plainly  repugnant  to  God's  law,  and  very 
prejudicial  to  his  honour.  Thus  it  is  ob 
servable  to  be  now  ;  and  thus  we  may 
suppose  that  it  always  hath  been.  So  of 
his  time  St.  Hierome  (or  rather  St.  Pau- 

0  Prov.  xii.  18;  x.  11  ;  xv.  4  ;  xii.  14  j  xiii- 
2.  3 ;  xv.  23  ;  xxiv.  26. 


linus,  in  his  excellent  Epistle  to  Celantia) 
testifies  :  suck  a  lust  (saith  he  concerning 
the  ill  governance  of  speech)  of  this  evil 
hath  invaded  the  minds  of  men,  that  even 
those  ivho  have  jar  receded  from  other 
vices,  do  yet  fail  into  this,  as  into  the 
last  snare  of  the  devil.*  So  it  appears, 
that  among  all  sorts  of  good  practice,  the 
strict  governance  of  the  tongue  is  least 
ordinary,  and  consequently  that  it  is 
most  admirable  and.  excellent.  And  this 
is  all  I  shall  say  for  confirmation  of  the 
point  asserted. 

Now,  then,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at 
perfection,  or  to  endeavour  the  attain 
ment  of  integrity  in  heart  and  life,  so  we 
should  especially  labour  to  govern  our 
tongue,  and  guard  it  from  offence.  To 
which  purpose  it  is  requisite,  that  we 
should  well  understand  and  consider  the 
nature  of  those  several  offences  to  which 
speech  is  liable,  together  with  the  special 
pravity,  deformity,  and  inconvenience  of 
each  :  for  did  we  know  and  weigh  them, 
we  should  not  surely  either  like  or  dare 
to  incur  them. 

The  offences  of  speech  are  many  and 
various  in  kind  ;  so  many  as  there  be  of 
thought  and  of  action,  unto  which  they 
do  run  parallel :  accordingly  they  well 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  difference 
of  objects  which  they  do  especially  re 
spect.  Whence,  1.  some  of  them  are 
committed  against  God,  and  confront 
piety ;  2.  others  against  our  neighbour, 
and  violate  justice,  or  charity,  or  peace  ; 
3.  others  against  ourselves,  infringing 
sobriety,  discretion,  or  modesty ;  or,  4. 
some  are  of  a  more  general  and  abstract 
ed  nature,  rambling  through  all  matters, 
and  crossing  all  the  heads  of  duty.  It  is 
true,  that  in  most,  or  in  all  offences  of 
speech,  there  is  a  complication  of  im 
piety,  iniquity,  and  imprudence  ;  for  that 
by  all  sorts  of  ill  speaking  we  sin  against 
God,  and  break  his  commandment ;  we 
injure  our  neighbour,  at  least  by  contagion 
and  bad  example ;  we  abuse  ourselves, 
contracting  guilt,  and  exposing  ourselves 
to  punishment :  also  the  general  vices  of 
speech  (unadvisedness  and  vanity)  do 
constantly  adhere  to  every  bad  word  :  yet 
commonly  each  evil  speech  hath  a  more 

*  Tanta  hujus  inali  libido  mentes  hominum 
invasit,  ut  etiam  qui  procul  ab  aliis  vitiis  re- 
cesserunt,  in  istud  tamen,  quasi  in  extremum 
diaboli  laqueum,  incidant.  Ad.  Celant. 
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direct  and  immediate  aspect  upon  some 
one  of  those  objects  (God,  our  neighbour, 
or  ourselves),  and  is  peculiarly  repugnant 
to  one  of  those  capital  virtues  (piety, 
charity,  and  sobriety)  unto  which  all  our 
duty  is  reduced.  Now,  according  to  this 
Distinction,  I  should,  if  time  would  give 
leave,  describe  and  dissuade  particularly 
all  these  sorts  of  offence  :  but  (since  I 
imust  be  respectful  to  patience,  and  care 
ful  myself  not  to  offend  in  speech)  I  shall 
confine  the  rest  of  my  present  Discourse 
i  to  the  first  sort,  the  offences  against 
ipiety  ;  and  even  of  them  I  shall  (waving 
ithe  rest)  only  touch  two  or  three,  insinu 
ating  some  reasons  why  we  should  es 
chew  them.  These  are — 

1.  Speaking  blasphemously  against 
God,  or  reproachfully  concerning  relig 
ion,  or  to  the  disgrace  of  piety,  with  in 
tent  to  subvert  men's  faith  in  God,  or  to 
impair  their  reverence  of  him.p  There 
i  hath  been  a  race  of  men  (and  would  to 
God  that  race  were  not  even  till  now 
continued),  concerning  whom  the  Psalm 
ist  said,  They  speak  loftily,  they  set  their 
mouth  against  the  heavens  ;!1  who,  like 
the  proud  Sennacherib,  lift  up  their  eyes, 
and  exalt  their  voice  against  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel ;  who,  with  the  profane 
Antiochus,  speak  marvellous  things 
against  the  God  of  Gods.1  This  of  all 
impieties  is  the  most  prodigiously  gigan 
tic,  the  most  signal  practice  of  enmity 
towards  God,  and  downright  waging  of 
war  against  heaven.  Of  all  weapons 
formed  against  God,"  the  tongue  most 
notoriously  doth  impugn  him ;  for  we 
cannot  reach  heaven  with  our  hands,  or 
immediately  assault  God  by  our  actions  : 
other  ill  practice  indeed  obliquely,  or  by 
consequence,  dishonoureth  God,  and  de- 
fameth  goodness ;  but  profane  discourse 
is  directly  levelled  at  them,  and  doth  im 
mediately  touch  them,  as  its  formal 
objects.  Now  doing  thus  argueth  an  ex 
tremity  both  of  folly  and  naughtiness  : 
for  he  that  doeth  it,  either  believeth  the 
existence  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  relig 
ion  ;  or  he  distrusts  them.  If  he  doth 
believe  them,  what  a  desperate  madness 
is  it  in  him,  advisedly  to  invite  certain 
mischief  to  his  home,  and  pull  down 

P  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  19 ;  Num.  xxi.  5 ;  Job 
ixxiv.  37.)  i  Psal.  Ixxiii.  8,  9. 

1  Isa.  xrxvii.  23  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  19  ;  Dan. 
xi.  36.  •  Isa.  liv.  17. 
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heaviest  vengeance  on  his  own  head,  by 
opposing  the  irresistible  power,  and  pro 
voking  the  inflexible  justice  of  God ! 
What  an  abominable  villainy  and  base 
ness  is  it  thus  to  abuse  God's  immense 
goodness  and  mercy,  offering  such  de 
spite  to  the  Author  of  his  being,  and  free 
Donor  of  all  the  good  he  enjoys  !  What 
a  monstrous  conspiracy  it  is  of  stupidity 
and  perverseness  in  him,  thus  wilfully 
to  defy  his  own  welfare,  to  forfeit  all 
capacity  of  happiness  ;  to  precipitate  and 
plunge  himself  into  a  double  hell,  that  of 
bitter  remorse  here,  that  of  endless  pain 
hereafter  !  But  if  he  that  reproacheth 
God  and  religion  be  supposed  distrustful 
of  their  being  and  reality,  neither  so  is  he 
excusable  from  like  degrees  of  folly  and 
pravity :  for,  beside  the  wild  extrava 
gance  of  such  disbelief,  against  legions 
of  cogent  arguments  and  pregnant  testi 
monies,  against  all  the  voice  of  nature 
and  faith  of  history,  against  the  settled 
judgment  of  wise  and  sober  persons,  who 
have  studied  and  considered  the  point, 
against  the  current  tradition  of  all  ages, 
and  general  consent  of  mankind ;  all 
which  to  withstand,  no  less  demonstrat- 
eth  high  indiscretion  than  arrogance  ;  be 
side  also  the  palpable  silliness  which  he 
displays,  in  causelessly  (or  for  no  other 
cause  than  soothing  a  fantastic  humour) 
drawing  upon  himself  the  anger  and 
hatred  of  all  men  who  are  concerned  for 
the  interests  of  their  religion,  thrusting 
himself  into  great  dangers  and  mischiefs 
thence  imminent  to  him  both  from  private 
zeal  and  public  law  ;  beside,  I  say,  these 
evident  follies,  there  is  an  insufferable 
insolence  and  horrible  malice  apparent 
in  this  practice  ;  for  it  is  no  less  than  the 
height  of  insolence,  thus  to  affront  man 
kind  in  matters  of  highest  consideration, 
and  deepest  resentment  with  it ;  not  only 
thwarting  its  common  notions,  but  vilify 
ing  the  chief  objects  of  its  highest  re 
spect  and  affection,  of  its  main  care  and 
concernment ;  so  making  the  fiercest  in 
vasion  that  can  be  on  its  credit,  and 
charging  it  with  greatest  fondness.  Who 
can  endure  that  He,  whom  he  appre 
hends  to  be  his  grand  Parent,  his  best 
Friend  and  Benefactor,  his  great  Patron 
and  Sovereign,  should  in  downright  terms 
be  defamed  or  disparaged  ?  Who  can 
patiently  bear  that,  wherein  he  placeth 
his  utmost  hopes  and  supreme  felicity,  to 
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be  expressly  slighted  or  scorned  ?  Who 
can  take  the  offering  to  do  this,  other 
wise  than  for  a  most  injurious  reflection 
upon  his  judgment  and  his  practice  ?  If 
he  cannot  believe  in  God,  he  may  let 
them  alone  who  do  :  if  he  will  not  prac 
tise  religion,  he  may  forbear  to  persecute 
it.  He  cannot  pretend  any  zeal ;  it  is 
therefore  only  pride  that  moves  him  to 
disturb  us.  So  may  every  man,  with  all 
the  reason  in  the  world,  complain  against 
the  profane  talker.  Seeing  also  it  is 
most  evident,  that  hearty  reverence  of 
God,  and  a  conscientious  regard  to  relig 
ion,  do  produce  great  benefits  to  man 
kind,  being  indeed  the  main  supports  of 
common  honesty  and  sobriety,  the  sole 
curbs,  effectually  restraining  men  from 
unjust  fraud  and  violence,  from  brutish 
lusts  and  passions ;  since  apparently  re 
ligion  prescribeth  the  best  rules,  and  im- 
poseth  the  strongest  engagements  to  the 
performance  of  those  actions,  whereby 
not  only  men's  private  welfare  is  pro 
moted,  and  ordinary  conversation  is 
sweetened,  and  common  life  is  adorned, 
but  also  whereby  public  order  and  peace 
are  maintained ;  since,  as  Cicero  with 
good  reason  judged,  piety  being  removed, 
it  is  probable  that  justice  itself  (of  all 
virtues  the  best  guarded  and  fortified  by 
human  power)  could  not  subsist,  no  faith 
could  be  secured,  no  society  could  be 
preserved  among  men  ;*  it  being  mani 
festly  vain  to  fancy,  that  assuredly  with 
out  religious  conscience  any  one  will  be 
a  good  subject,  a  true  friend,  or  an 
honest  man;  or  that  any  other  consid 
eration  can  induce  men  to  prefer  duty 
to  their  prince,  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  fidelity  toward  their  friends  or 
neighbours,  before  their  own  present  in 
terests  and  pleasure  :  since,  I  say,  the 
credit  of  religion  is  so  very  beneficial  and 
useful  to  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  must 
be  exceedingly  spiteful  and  malicious, 
who  shall  by  profane  discourse  endeav 
our  to  supplant  or  shake  it.  He  that 
speaketh  against  God's  providence  hath 
assuredly  a  pique  at  goodness,  and  would 
not  have  it  predominant  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  He  that  disparages  religion  doth 
certainly  take  his  aim  against  virtue,  and 

*  Haud  scio  an,  pietate  adversus  Deos  sub- 
lata,  fides  etiam,  et  societas  human!  generis, 
et  una  excellentissima  virtus  justitia  tollatur. — 
Cic. 


would  not  have  it  practised  in  the  world  : 
his  meaning  plainly  is,  to  effect,  if  he 
can,  that  men  should  live  like  beasts  in 
foul  impurities,  or  like  fiends  in  mischiev 
ous  iniquities.  Such  an  one,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  simple  embracer 
of  error,  but  as  a  spiteful  designer  against 
common  good.  For  indeed,  were  any 
man  assured  (as  none  can  upon  so  much 
as  probable  grounds  think  it)  that  re 
ligion  had  been  only  devised  by  men,  as 
a  supplemental  aid  to  reason  and  force 
(drawing  them,  whom  the  one  could  not 
persuade,  nor  the  other  compel,  to  the 
practice  of  things  conducible  to  the  pub 
lic  weal  ;*)  that  it  were  merely  an  im 
plement  of  policy,  or  a  knack  to  make 
people  loyal  to  their  prince,  upright  in 
their  dealings,  sober  in  their  conversa 
tions,  moderate  in  their  passions,  virtuous 
in  all  their  doings ;  it  were  yet  a  most 
barbarous  naughtiness  and  inhumanity  in 
him  to  essay  the  overthrow  thereof,  with  i 
the  defeating  so  excellent  purposes  :  he  I 
that  should  attempt  it,  justly  would  de 
serve  to  be  reputed  an  enemy  to  the  wel 
fare  of  mankind,  to  be  treated  as  a  pes 
tilent  disturber  of  the  world. 

II.  Another  like  offence  against  piety 
is,  to  speak  loosely  and  wantonly  about 
holy  things  (things  nearly  related  to  God 
or  to  religion),  to  make  such  things  the 
matter  of  sport  and  mockery,  to  play  and 
trifle  with  them.     But  of  this  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  another  Discourse. 

III.  Another    grand    offence   against 
piety  is,  rash  and  vain  swearing  in  com 
mon  discourse ;  an  offence  which  now 
strangely  reigns  and  rages  in  the  world, 
passing  about  in  a  specious  garb,  and 
under  glorious   titles,   as  a    genteel    and 
graceful  quality,   a   mark   of  fine  breed 
ing,  and  a  point  of  high  gallantry.     Who, 
forsooth,  now  is  the  brave  spark  and  com 
plete  gentleman,  but  he  that  hath  the  skill 
and  confidence  (O  heavens !  how    mean 
a  skill  !  how  mad  a  confidence  !)  to  lard 
every  sentence  with  an  oath  or  a  curse  ; 
making  bold  at  every  turn  to  salute  God, 
fetching  him  down  from  heaven  to  avouch 
any  idle  prattle,  to  second  any  giddy  pas 
sion,  to   concern    himself  in    any  trivial 
affair  of  his ;  yea,  calling  and  challeng 
ing  the  Almighty  to   damn  and   destroy 
him !      But  somewhat  to  repress  these 

*  Ut  quos  ratio  non  posset,  eos  ad  officium 
religio  duceret. — CYc. 
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fond  conceits  and  vile  practices,  let  us,  I 
pray,  consider — 

1.  That  swearing  thus  is  most  express- 
;y  and  strictly  prohibited  to  us.     /  say 
unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all :  but  let  your 
conversation  be,    Yea,  yea;    Nay,  nay; 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh 
'of  evil  :*    so  our  Lord  forbids  it.     But 
above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not — 
lest  you  enter  into   condemnation  :11    so 
doth  St.  James  warn  against  it.     And  is 
fit  not  then  prodigious,  that  in  Christen 
dom  any  man  should  affect  to  break  laws 
so  plain  and  so  severe  ;    that  it  should 
pass  here  not  only   for  a  tolerable,  but 
•even  for  a  commendable  practice,  to  vio- 
llate  so  manifest  and  so  important  a  duty  ; 
.that  so  directly  to  thwart  our  Lord  him- 
•self  should   be  a  thing  not  in  use   only, 
;but  in  credit  and  request  among  Chris 
tians  ?     What  more  palpable  affront  could 
i  be  offered  to  our  religion,  and  to  all  that 
i  is  sacred  among  us  ?     For  what  respect 

or  force  can  we  imagine  reserved  to  re 
ligion,  while  a  practice  so  indisputably 
opposite  thereto,  in  a  high  degree,  is  so 
current  and  prevalent  ? 

2.  Again,  according  to  the  very  nature 
and  reason  of  things,  it  is  evidently  an 
intolerable  profaneness,  thus  unadvisedly 
to  make  addresses  and  appeals  to  God, 
invoking  his  testimony,   and  demanding 
his  judgment  about  trifles  ;  far  more  such, 
than  it  were  a  high   presumption  and  en 
croachment  upon  the  majesty  of  a  prince, 
on  every  petty  occasion  to  break  into  his 
presence,  and  to  assail  his  ears,  dragging 
him  to  hear  and  determine  concerning  it. 
Whence   the   very   light  of  nature   con 
demns  this  practice,  and   even  heathens 
have  loudly  declared  against  it,  as  derog 
atory  to  the  reverence  of  the   duty,  and 
unsuitable   to  the  gravity  of   a    worthy 
man. 

3.  Swearing  indeed  is  by  our  holy 
Oracles  worthily  represented  to  us  as  an 
especial   piece  of  worship   and  devotion 
toward  God  :  wherein,  duly  performed, 
we  piously  acknowledge   his  chief  attri 
butes  and  singular  prerogatives  (his  be 
ing  everywhere   present,  and  conscious 
of  all  we  say  or  do ;  his  goodness  and 
fidelity,  in  favouring  truth  and  protecting 
right ;  his  justice,  in  rewarding    veracity 
and   equity,   in   avenging  falsehood   and 
iniquity  ;  his  being  the   supreme  Lord  of 

1  Matt.  v.  34,  37.  "  James  v.  12. 


all  persons,  and  last  judge  in  all  causes  ; 
to  signify  and  avow  these  things  to  God's 
glory,  swearing  was  instituted,  and  nat 
urally  serveth  :)  wherefore,  as  all  other 
acts  of  devotion,  so  this  grand  one  es 
pecially  should  never  be  performed  with 
out  all  serious  consideration  and  humble 
reverence  ;  the  cause  should  be  certainly 
just  and  true,  the  matter  worthy  and 
weighty,  the  manner  grave  and  solemn, 
the  mind  framed  to  earnest  attention, 
and  furnished  with  devout  affections. 
Those  conditions  are  always  carefully  to 
be  observed,  which  the  Prophet  intimates 
when  he  chargeth  thus :  Thou  shalt 
swear,  The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judg 
ment,  and  in  righteousness."  It  is  there 
fore  horrible  mockery  and  profanation  of 
a  most  sacred  ordinance,  when  men  pre 
sume  to  use  it  without  any  care  or  con 
sideration,  without  any  respect  or  awe, 
upon  any  slight  or  vain  occasion. 

4.  The  doing  so  is  also  very  prejudicial 
to  human   society ;  for  the   decision   of 
right,  the  security  of  government,  and 
the  preservation  of  peace,  do   much  de 
pend  upon  an  awful  regard  to  oaths  ;  and, 
therefore,  upon  their  being  only  used  in 
due  manner  and  season :  the  same  do 
greatly  suffer  by  the  contempt  or  disre 
gard  of  them,  and  consequently  by  their 
common   and  careless   use.     They  are 
the  surest  bonds  by  which  the  consciences 
of  men  are  tied  to  the  attestation  of  truth 
and   observance  of  faith ;  the  which  as 
by  rare  and  reverent  use  they  are  kept 
firm  and  fast,  so  by  frequent  and  negli 
gent  application  of  them  (by  their  pros 
titution  to  every  light  and  toyish  matter) 
they  are  quite  dissolved,  or  much  slack 
ened.     Whence  the  public  seems  much 
concerned  that  this   enormity   should  be 
retrenched.     For  if  oaths  generally  be 
come  cheap  and  vile,  what  will  that  of  al 
legiance  signify  ?      If  men  are  wont  to 
dally   with   swearing   everywhere,    can 
they  be  expected  to  be   strict  and  serious 
therein  at  the   bar,  or  in   the  church? 
Will  they  regard  the  testimony  of  God, 
or  dread  his  judgment,  in  one  place,  or 
at  one  time,  when  as  everywhere  contin 
ually  (upon  any,  upon  no  occasion)  they 
dare  to  confront  and  contemn  them  ? 

5.  This    way    of  swearing  is   also   a 
very    uncivil  and   unmannerly  practice. 
It  is  not  only  a  gross  rudeness  toward 

T  Jer.  iv.  2. 
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the  main  body  of  men,  who  justly  rever 
ence  the  name  of  God,  and  loathe  such 
abuses  thereof ;  not  only  an  insolent  de 
fiance  to  the  common  profession  and  law 
of  our  country,  which  disallows  and  con 
demns  it ;  but  it  is  very  odious  and  offen 
sive  to  any  particular  society,  if,  at  least, 
there  be  one  sober  person  therein :  for 
to  any  such  person  (who  retains  a  sense 
of  goodness,  or  is  anywise  concerned  for 
God's  honour),  no  language  or  behaviour 
can  be  more  disgustful ;  nothing  can 
more  grate  the  ears  or  fret  the  heart  of 
such  an  one,  than  this  kind  of  talk :  to 
give  him  the  lie  were  a  compliment,  to 
spit  in  his  face  were  an  obligation  in 
comparison  thereto.  Wherefore  it  is  a 
wonder  that  any  person  having  in  him  a 
spark  of  ingenuity,  or  at  all  pretending 
to  good  manners,  should  find  in  his  heart 
or  deign  to  use  it. 

6.  This  practice  also  much  derogateth 
from  the  credit  of  him  that  useth  it,  ren 
dering  the  truth  of  whatever  he  says  in 
reason  and  justice   suspected.     For   he 
that  is  so  void  of  conscience  as  to  swear 
vainly,  what  can  engage  him    to  speak 
truly  ?     He  that  is  so  loose   in  one  such 
point  of  obedience  to  God  and  reason, 
why  should  we  conceive  him  in  regard 
to  another? 

7.  It  can  be  surely  no  wrong  to  dis 
trust  him,  since  he  implies  himself  not  to 
be,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  a  credible 
person  ;  since  he  judges  not  his  own  bare 
affirmation  to  deserve  belief.     For  why, 
if  he  takes  his  word  to  be  competently 
good,  doth  he  back  it  with  such  assever 
ation  ?*  why  unprovoked  calls  he  God  to 
witness,  if   he   thinks  his  own  honesty 
sufficient  to  assure  the  truth  of  what  he 
says  ?     An  honest  man,  methinks,  should 
scorn  thus  to  invalidate  his  own  credit,  or 
to  detract  from  the  authority  of  his  word, 
which  should  stand  firm  upon  itself,  and 
not  want  an  oath  to  support  it. 

8.  To  excuse  this,  the  swearer  must 
be  forced  to  confess  another  ugly  fault  in 
speaking,  that  is  impertinence,  or  using 
of  waste  and  insignificant  words  ;  to  be 
charged  wherewith  he  is  indeed,  however, 
unavoidably  liable.     For  oaths,  as  they 
pass  commonly,  are  mere  excrescences 
of  speech,  which  do  nothing  else  but  en 
cumber  and  deform  it ;    they  embellish 

*  Tantus  in  te  sit  veri  amor,  ut   quicquid 
dixeris,  juratum  pules. — Hier. 


discourse  just  as  a  wen  or  a  scab  doe 
beautify  a  face,  as  a  spot  or  a  patch  d<! 
adorn  a  garment.     For  to  what  purpose 
I  pray,  is  God's  name  haled  into  our  idl< 
talk  ?     Why  should  we  so  often  mentioi 
him,   when   we    never    mean   anything 
about  him  ?     Into  every  sentence  to  fois« 
a  dog  or  a  horse,  would  altogether  be  am 
proper  and  pertinent.     These  superfluous! 
words  signify  noihing,  but  that  the  speak-< 
er  little  skilleth  the  use  of  speech,  or  th( 
rule    of  conversation,    but    meaneth   tci 
prate  anything  without  wit  or  judgment  ;* 
that   his   fancy   is   very    beggarly,   and 
craves  the  aid  of  any  impertinency  to  re-H 
lieve  it.     One  would  think  that  a  man  ol. 
sense  should  grutch  to  lend  his  ears,  oil 
incline  his  attention,  to  such  putrid  stuff; 
that  without  nauseating  he  should  not  en 
dure  to  see  men  lavish  time,  and  squan 
der  breath  so  frivolously. 

9.  In  fine,  this  offence  is  particularly 
most  inexcusable,  in  that  it  scarce  hath 
any  temptation  to  it,  or  bringeth  with  it 
any  advantage  ;  so  that  it  is  unaccountable 
what  (beside  mere  vanity  or  perverse- 
ness),  should  dispose  men  thereto.  It 
gratifieth  no  sense,  it  yieldeth  no  profit,  it  | 
procureth  no  honour  :  for  the  sound  of  in 
is  not  very  melodious,  nor  surely  was  anyi 
man  ever  preferred  for  it,  or  got  an  estate  i 
thereby  ;  it  rather,  to  any  good  ear,  , 
maketh  a  horrid  and  jarring  noise  ;  it  i 
rather  produceth  displeasure,  damage, 
and  disgrace.  Wherefore,  of  all  dealers 
in  sin,  the  swearer  is  apparently  the  silli 
est,  and  maketh  the  worst  bargains  for 
himself;  for  he  sinneth  gratis,  and,  like 
those  in  the  Prophet,  sellefh  his  soul  for 
nothing."  An  epicure  hath  some  reason, 
and  an  extortioner  is  a  man  of  wisdom  if 
compared  to  him  ;  for  they  enjoy  some 
pleasure,  or  acquire  some  gain  here,  in 
lieu  of  their  salvation  hereafter.  But  he 
offends  heaven,  and  abandons  happiness, 
he  knows  not  why,  nor  for  what  ;  a  fond 
humour  possesses  him,  he  inconsiderately 
follows  a  herd  of  fops,  he  affects  to  play 
the  ape  ;  that  is  all  he  can  say  for  him 
self.  Let  me  be  pardoned,  if  just  indig 
nation  against  a  wickedness  so  contempt 
ible,  so  heinous,  and  so  senseless,  and 
withal  so  notorious,  and  so  rife  among  us, 
doth  extort  from  me  language  somewhat 
tart  and  vehement. 


w  Isa.  lii.  3. 
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i  If  men  would  then  but  a  little  consider 
lings,  surely  this  scurvy  fashion  would 

1  >e  soon  discarded,  much  fitter  for  the 
'cum  of  the  people  than  for  the  flower  of 
'he  gentry  ;  yea  rather,  much  below  any 
nan  endued  with  a  scrap  of  reason,  not 

:   p  say  with  a  grain  of  religion.     Could 

*  Ive  bethink  ourselves,  certainly  modest, 
fober,  and  pertinent  discourse,  would  ap- 

r^  pear  far  more  generous  and  manly,  than 
:-  kich  wild  hectoring  God  Almighty,  such 
i ;  rude  insulting  over  the  received  laws, 
-[ '•'•  r»uch  ruffianly  swaggering  against  sobrie- 

-  [y  and   goodness.     If  gentlemen   would 
'"  regard  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors  (that 
•-.  gallant  courage,  that  solid  wisdom,  that 
• :  (noble  courtesy,  which  first  advanced  their 

families,  and  severed  them  from  the  vul 
gar),  this  degenerate  wantonness  and  dir 
tiness  of  speech  would  return  to  the 
dunghill,  or  rather  (which  God  grant) 
would  be  quite  banished  from  the  world. 
Finally,  as  to  this  whole  point,  about 
not  offending  in  our  speech  against  piety, 
we  should  consider,  that  as  we  ourselves, 
with  all  our  members  and  powers,  were 
chiefly  designed  and  framed  to  serve  and 
glorify  our  Maker  (it  being  withal  the 
greatest  perfection  of  our  nature,  and  the 
noblest  privilege  thereof  so  to  do  ;)  so 
especially  our  tongue  and  speaking  fac- 

•  ulty  were  given  us  to  declare  our   admi 
ration  and  reverence  of  him,  to  express 
our  love  and   gratitude   toward   him,  to 
celebrate  his  praises,  to  acknowledge  his 
benefits,  to  promote  his  honour  and  ser 
vice.      This    consequently    is   the    most 
proper  and  worthy  use  thereof;  from  this 
it  becomes  in  effect  what  the  Psalmist  so 
often  terms  it,  our  glory,  and   the  best 
member  we  have  ;  as  that  whereby  we 
far  excel  all  creatures  here  below  ;  that 
whereby  we  consort  with  the  blessed  an 
gels  above,  in  distinct  utterance  of  praise 

,  to  our  Creator. x     Wherefore  applying  it 
to  any  impious  discourse   (tending  any- 

i  wise  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  or  dispar 
agement  of  religion),  is  a  most  unnatura 
abuse  thereof,  and  a  vile  ingratitude  to 
ward  him  that  gave  it  to  us.  From 
which,  and  from  all  other  offences,  Goc 
in  his  mercy  preserve  us  all,  through  Je 
sus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  unto  whom  for  ever 
with  heart  and  tongue,  let  us  strive  to 
render  all  glory  and  praise.  Amen. 

x  Psal.  xvi.  9  ;  xxx.  12;  Ivii.  8  j  cviii.  1. 


SERMON  XIV. 

AGAINST    FOOLISH    TALKING   AND  JESTING. 

EPHES.  v.  4. — Nor  foolish  talking,  nor 
jesting,  which  are  not  convenient. 

MORAL  and  political  aphorisms  are  sel 
dom  couched  in  such  terms,  that  they 
should  be  taken  as  they  sound  precisely, 
or  according  to  the  widest  extent  of  sig 
nification  ;  but  do  commonly  need  expo 
sition,  and  admit  exception :  otherwise 
frequently  they  would  not  only  clash  Avith 
reason  and  experience,  but  interfere, 
thwart,  and  supplant  one  another.  The 
best  masters  of  such  wisdom  are  wont  to 
interdict  things,  apt  by  unseasonable  or 
excessive  use  to  be  perverted  in  general 
forms  of  speech,  leaving  the  restrictions, 
which  the  case  may  require  or  bear,  to 
be  made  by  the  hearer's  or  interpreter's 
discretion  ;  whence  many  seemingly  for 
mal  prohibitions  are  to  be  received  only 
as  sober  cautions.  This  observation  may 
be  particularly  supposed  applicable  to 
this  precept  of  St.  Paul,  which  seemeth 
universally  to  forbid  a  practice  commend 
ed  (in  some  cases  and  degrees)  by  phi 
losophers  as  virtuous,  not  disallowed  by 
reason,  commonly  affected  by  men,  often 
used  by  wise  and  good  persons ;  from 
which,  consequently,  if  our  religion  did 
wholly  debar  us,  it  would  seem  chargea 
ble  with  somewhat  too  uncouth  austeri 
ty  and  sourness :  from  imputations  of 
which  kind,  as  in  its  temper  and  frame 
it  is  really  most  free  (it  never  quenching 
natural  light,  or  cancelling  the  dictates 
of  sound  reason,  but  confirming  and  im 
proving  them  ;*)  so  it  carefully  declin- 
eth  them,  enjoining  us,  that  if  there  be 
any  things  TrooaqriArj  (lovely,  or  grateful 
to  men),  any  things  f  i!<p,//«  (of  good  re 
port  and  repute),  and  if  there  le  any 
virtue  and  any  praise  (any  thing  in  the 
common  apprehensions  of  men  held 
worthy  and  laudable),  we  should  mind 
those  things,'1  that  is,  should  yield  them 
a  regard  answerable  to  the  esteem  they 
carry  among  rational  and  sober  persons. 
Whence  it  may  seem  requisite  so  to 
interpret  and  determine  St.  Paul's  mean- 

*  Oi  fifir'  ciir6i>TC(  priOiv   yi\o'iov,    rots  re    Xiyot><r< 
lv<r%cpaiirovTCS,  ayptoi  <rai   <rK\rjpol  ioxowtv  tivai. — 

Anst.  Eth.  iv.  8. 

•  Phil.  iv.  8. 
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ing  here  concerning  £^TQane),iu  (that  is, 
facetious  speech  or  raillery,  by  our  trans 
lators  rendered  jesting},  that  he  may  con 
sist  with  himself,  and  be  reconciled  to 
Aristotle,  who  placeth  this  practice  in 
the  rank  of  virtues  ;  or  that  religion  and 
reason  may  well  accord  in  the  case ; 
supposing,  that  if  there  be  any  kind  of 
facetiousness  innocent  and  reasonable, 
conformable  to  good  manners  (regulated 
by  common  sense,  and  consistent  with 
the  tenor  of  Christian  duty,  that  is,  not 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  piety,  cha 
rity,  and  sobriety),  St.  Paul  did  not  in 
tend  to  discountenance  or  prohibit  that 
kind. 

For  thus  expounding  and  limiting  his 
intent,  we  have  some  warrant  from  him 
self,  some  fair  intimations  in  the  words 
here.  For  first,  what  sort  of  facetious 
speech  he  aimeth  at,  he  doth  imply  by 
the  fellow  he  coupleth  therewith  ;  fjuyo- 
Ao;'/u  (saith  he)  •»]  eviqunellH,  foolish  talk 
ing,  or  facetiousness :  such  facetiousness, 
therefore,  he  toucheth  as  doth  include 
folly,  in  the  matter  or  manner  thereof. 
Then  he  farther  determineth  it,  by  ad 
joining  a  peculiar  quality  thereof,  un 
profitableness  or  impertinency ;  TU  ^ 
uvi\xoi'iu,  which  are  not  pertinent,  or 
conducible  to  any  good  purpose  :  whence 
may  be  collected,  that  it  is  a  frivolous 
and  idle  sort  of  facetiousness  which  he 
condemneth. 

But,  however,  manifest  it  is  that  some 
kind  thereof  he  doth  earnestly  forbid  : 
whence,  in  order  to  the  guidance  of  our 
practice,  it  is  needful  to  distinguish  the 
kinds,  severing  that  which  is  allowable 
from  that  which  is  unlawful ;  that  so  we 
may  be  satisfied  in  the  case,  and  not  on 
the  one  hand  ignorantly  transgress  our 
duty,  nor  on  the  other  trouble  ourselves 
with  scruples,  others  with  censures,  upon 
the  use  of  warrantable  liberty  therein. 

And  such  a  resolution  seemeth  indeed 
especially  needful  in  this  our  age  (this 
pleasant  and  jocular  age),  which  is  so  in 
finitely  addicted  to  this  sort  of  speaking, 
that  it  scarce  doth  affect  or  prize  any 
thing  near  so  much ;  all  reputation  ap 
pearing  now  to  veil  and  stoop  to  that  of 
being  a  wit :  to  be  learned,  to  be  wise, 
to  be  good,  are  nothing  in  comparison 
thereto  ;  even  to  be  noble  and  rich,  are 
inferior  things,  and  afford  no  such  glory. 
Many  at  least,  to  purchase  this  glory,  to 


be  deemed  considerable  in  this  faculty, 
and  enrolled  among  the  wits,  do  not  only 
make  shipwreck  of  conscience,  abandon 
virtue,  and  forfeit  all  pretences  to  wis 
dom  ;  but  neglect  their  estates,  and  pros- 
titute  their  honour  :  so  to  the  private  dam 
age  of  many  particular  persons,  and  with 
no  small  prejudice  to  the  public,  are  our 
times  possessed  and  transported  with  this 
humour.  To  repress  the  excess  and  ex 
travagance  whereof,  nothing  in  way  of 
discourse  can  serve  better,  than  a  plain 
declaration  when  and  how  such  a  prac 
tice  is  allowable  or  tolerable  ;  when  it  is 
wicked  and  vain,  unworthy  of  a  man 
endued  with  reason,  and  pretending  to 
honesty  or  honour. 

This  I  shall  in  some  measure  endeav 
our  to  perform. 

But  first  it  may  be  demanded,  what 
the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  this 
facetiousness  doth  import?  To  which 
question  I  might  reply,  as  Democritus  did 
to  him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man, 
It  is  that  which  we  all  see  and  know : 
any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by 
acquaintance,  than  I  can  inform  him  by 
description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  ver 
satile  and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many 
shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs, 
so  variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes 
and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard 
to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  there 
of,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or 
to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air. 
Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a 
known  story,  or  in  seasonable  applica 
tion  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an 
apposite  tale  :  sometimes  it  playeth  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage 
from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the 
affinity  of  their  sound  :  sometimes  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expres 
sion  :  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd 
similitude  :*  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a 
sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a 
quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation, 
in  cunningly  diverting,  or  cleverly  retort 
ing  an  objection  :  sometimes  it  is  couch 
ed  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart 
irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling 
metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of 
contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense : 
sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of 

*  Eadera  quae,  si  imprudentibus  excidunt, 
stulta  sunt,  si  simulamus,  venustacreduotur. — 
Quint,  vi.  3. 
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>ersons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a 
nimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it : 
.ometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  some- 
imes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  giveth  it 
jeing  :  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a  lucky 
lining  upon  what  is  strange  ;  sometimes 
rom  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to 
;  he  purpose  :  often  it  consisteth   in  one 
t;nows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one 
!  ;an  hardly  tell  how.     Its  ways  are  unac 
countable  and  inexplicable,  being  answer 
able  to  the   numberless  rovings  of  fancy 
[md  windings  of  language.    It  is,  in  short, 
L  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple 
fiind  plain  way   (such  as  reason  teacheth 
|ind  proveth  things  by),  which  by  a  pret 
ty  surprising  uncoutlmess  in  conceit  or 
i  expression  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fan- 
i  ;y,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breed- 
ng  some  delight  thereto.*     It  raiseth  ad 
miration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity 
of  apprehension,  a  special  felicity  of  in 
vention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  reach  of 
wit  more  than  vulgar  :  it  seeming  to  ar 
gue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one 
can  fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable  ; 
a  notable  skill,  that  he  can  dexterously  ac 
commodate   them  to  the  purpose  before 
him  ;  together  with  a  likely  briskness  of 
humour,  not  apt  to   damp   those  sportful 
flashes  of  imagination.     (When  in  Aris- 
i  totle ''  such  persons  are  termed  imdi^i 
dexterous  men  ;  and  £fl7£>o.-io<,  men  of  fa 
cile  or  versatile  manners,  who  can  easily 
turn  themselves   to  all  things,  or  turn  all 
things  to  themselves.)!    It  also  procureth 
delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity  with  it 
rareness  or  semblance  of  difficulty   (a; 
monsters,  not  for   their  beauty,  but  their 
rarity  ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their 
use,  but  their  abstruseness,  are   behelc 
with  pleasure  ;)    by  diverting   the   mine 
from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts ;  by  in 
stilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit ;  by 
provoking  to    such    dispositions  of  spiri 
in  way   of   emulation  or  complaisance 
and  by  seasoning  matters,  otherwise  dis 
tasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  anc 
thence  grateful  tang. 

But  saying  no  more  concerning  wha 
it  is,  and  leaving  it  to  your  imagination 

*  Et  hercle  omnis  salse  dicendi  ratio  ift  e 
est,  ut  aliter  quam  est  rectum  verumque  dica 
tur. —  Quint,  vi.  3. 

f  EtirpdirtAof  Xtytrat  b  trotKtXoj,  i   iravro<!<urdj, 
aoraroj,   b  cvicoXos,   b   -navra    ytvo^evos. — Chrys.    if 

Eph.  Or.  17. 
..      h  Eth.  iv.  8. 


and  experience  to  supply  the  defect  of 
uch  explication,  I  shall  address  myself 
o  show,  first,  when  and  how  such  a 
nanner  of  speaking  may  be  allowed ; 
hen,  in  what  matters  and  ways  it  should 
>e  condemned. 

I.  Such  facetiousness  is  not  absolutely 
unreasonable  or   unlawful,   which  minis- 
ereth  harmless  divertisement  and  delight 
o  conversation  :*   (harmless,  I  say,  that 
s,  not  entrenching  upon  piety,  not  infrin 
ging   charity  or    justice,  not  disturbing 
jeace.)       For  Christianity  is  not  so  tetri- 
cal,  so  harsh,  so    envious,  as  to  bar  us 
continually    from    innocent,    much   less 
rom    wholesome    and   useful    pleasure, 
such  as  human  life  doth  need  or  require. 
And  if  jocular   discourse  may    serve  to 
;ood  purposes  of  this  kind  ;  if  it  may  be 
apt  to  raise  our  drooping  spirits,  to  allay 
our  irksome  cares,   to  whet  our  blunted 
industry,   to  recreate   our   minds,    being 
tired    and  cloyed  with    graver   occupa 
tions  ;t  if  it  may  breed  alacrity,  or  main 
tain  good   humour  among  us ;  if  it  may 
onduce  to  sweeten  conversation  and  en 
dear  society ;  then  is  it  not  inconvenient 
or  unprofitable.       If  for  those  ends  we 
may  use  other  recreations,  employing  on 
them  our  ears  and   eyes,  our  hands  and 
feet,  our  other  instruments  of  sense  and 
motion  ;  why  may  we  not  as  well  to  them 
accommodate  our  organs  of  speech  and  in 
terior  sense  ?     Why  should  those  games 
which  excite  our  wits  and  fancies  be  less 
reasonable  than  those  whereby  our  gross 
er   parts  and   faculties    are    exercised  ? 
Yea,  why  are  not  those  more  reasonable, 
since    they   are    performed    in  a  manly 
way,  and    have  in  them  a  smack  of  rea 
son  ;  seeing  also  they  may  be  so  managed, 
as  not  only  to   divert  and   please,   but  to 
improve  and  profit  the  mind,  rousing  and 
quickening  it,  yea,  sometimes  enlightening 
and  instructing  it,  by  good  sense  convey 
ed  in  jocular  expression  ?| 

It  would  surely  be  hard,  that  we  should 
be  tied  ever  to  knit  the  brow  and  squeeze 
the  brain  (to  be  always  sadly  dumpish, 
or  seriously  pensive),  that  all  divertise 
ment  of  mirth  and  pleasantness  should 

*  AOKU  li  f]  dvdiravais  (cai  fi  iraijiu  iv  TM  /?uo  e7vai 
dvaynaiov. — Arist.  Eth.  iv.  8. 

f  Danda  est  remissio  aniinis  ;  meliores  acri- 
oresque  requieti  surgent.  &cc. — Sen.  de  T.-anti. 
15. 

\  —  ridentem  dicere  verum  Quid  vetat  ? 
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be  shut  out  of  conversation  :  and  hovi 
can  we  better  relieve  our  minds,  or  rela; 
our  thoughts,  how  can  we  be  more  inge 
niously  cheerful,  in  what  more  kindly 
way  can  we  exhilarate  ourselves  and  oth 
ers,  than  by  thus  sacrificing  to  the  gra 
ces*  as  the  ancients  called  it  ?  Are  no 
some  persons  always,  and  all  person 
sometimes,  uncapable  otherwise  to  diver 
themselves,  than  by  such  discourse  : 
Shall  we,  I  say,  have  no  recreation  ?  or 
must  our  recreations  be  ever  clownish  or 
childish,  consisting  merely  in  rustical  ef 
forts,  or  in  petty  sleights  of  bodily  strength 
and  activity  ?  Were  we,  in  fine,  obligee 
ever  to  talk  like  philosophers,  assigning 
dry  reasons  for  every  thing,  and  dropping 
grave  sentences  upon  all  occasions,  woulc 
it  not  much  deaden  human  life,  and  make 
ordinary  conversation  exceedingly  to  lan 
guish  ?  Facetiousness,  therefore,  in  such 
cases,  and  to  such  purposes,  may  be  al 
lowable. 

2.  Facetiousness  is  allowable,  when  it 
is  the  most  proper  instrument  of  exposing 
things  apparently  base  and  vile  to  due 
contempt.  It  is  many  times  expedient, 
that  things  really  ridiculous  should  ap 
pear  such,  that  they  may  be  sufficiently 
loathed  and  shunned  ;  and  to  render  them 
such,  is  the  part  of  a  facetious  wit,  and 
usually  can  only  be  compassed  thereby. 
When  to  impugn  them  with  downright 
reason,  or  to  check  them  by  serious  dis 
course,  would  signify  nothing  ;  then  rep 
resenting  them  in  a  shape  strangely  ugly 
to  the  fancy,  and  thereby  raising  derision 
at  them,  may  effectually  discountenance 
them.  Thus  did  the  prophet  Elias  expose 
the  wicked  superstition  of  those  who  wor 
shipped  Baal  :  Elias  (saith  the  text) 
mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud  :  for 
he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he 
is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  per- 
adventure  he  slecpeth,  and  must  be  awak- 
cd.c  By  which  one  pregnant  instance  it 
appeareth,  that  reasoning  pleasantly-abu 
sive  in  some  cases  may  -be  useful.  The 
Holy  Scripture  doth  not  indeed  use  it 
frequently  (it  not  suiting  the  Divine  sim 
plicity  and  stalely  gravity  thereof  to  do 
so  ;)  yet  its  condescension  thereto  at  any 
time  sufficiently  doth  authorise  a  cautious 
use  thereof.  When  sarcastical  twitches 


*  0iiE  rcuj  x 
rosiorem  monuit. 
c  1  Kings  xviii.  27 


ita  Plato  Xenocratem  mo- 


are  needful  to  pierce  the  thick  skins  of 
men,  to  correct  their  lethargic  stupidity, 
to  rouse  them  out  of  their  drowsy  negli- 
gence  ;  then  may  they  well  be  applied: 
when  plain  declarations  will  not  enlighten 
people,  to  discern  the  truth  and  weight 
of  things,  and  blunt  arguments  will  not 
penetrate,  to  convince  or  persuade  them 
to  their  duty ;  then  doth  reason  freely 
resign  its  place  to  wit,  allowing  it  to  un 
dertake  its  work  of  instruction  and  re 
proof. 

3.    Facetious    discourse    particularly 
may  be  commodious  for   reproving  some 
vices  and  reclaiming  some  persons  (as 
salt  for  cleansing  and  curing  some  sores.) 
It  commonly  procureth  a  more  easy  ac 
cess  to  the  ears  of  men,  and  worketh  a 
stronger  impression  on  their  hearts,  than 
other  discourse  could   do.       Many  who 
will  not  stand  a  direct  reproof,  and  can 
not  abide  to  be  plainly  admonished  of 
their  fault,  will  yet  endure  to  be  pleas 
antly  rubbed,  and  will  patiently  bear  a 
jocund  wipe  ;  though  they  abominate  all 
language  purely  bitter  or  sour,  yet  they 
can  relish  discourse  having  in  it  a  pleas 
ant  tartness  :  you  must  not  chide  them  as 
their  master,  but  you  may  gibe  with  them 
as  their  companion  ;  if  you  do  that,  they 
will  take  you  for  pragmatical  and  haugh 
ty  ;    this  they  may   interpret  friendship 
and  freedom.      Most  men  are  of    that 
temper  ;  and   particularly   the  genius  of 
divers  persons,  whose  opinions  and  prac 
tices  we  should  strive  to  correct,  doth  re 
quire  not  a  grave  and  severe,  but  a  free 
and  merry  way  of  treating  them.     For 
what  can  be  more  unsuitable  and  unprom 
ising,  than  to  seem  serious  with  those 
who  are  not  so  themselves,  or  demure 
with  the  scornful  ?     If  we  design  either 
to  please  or  vex  them  into  better  man 
ners,  we  must  be  as  sportful  in  a  manner, 
or  as   contemptuous  as  themselves.     If 
we  mean  to  be  heard  by  them,  we  must 
talk  in  their  own  fashion,  with  humour 
and  jollity  :  if  we  will  instruct  them,  we 
must  withal  somewhat  divert  them  :  we 
must  seem  to  play  with  them,  if  we  think 
to  convey    any  sober  thoughts  into  them. 
They   scorn  to  be  formally   advised  or 
taught ;  but    they    may  perhaps  be  slyly 
aughed  and   lured    into   a   better  mind. 
.f  by  such  complaisance    we   can  invei- 
le  those  dotterels  to  hearken  to  us,  we 
may   induce   them    to  consider  farther^ 
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tnd  give  reason  some  competent  scope, 
;ome  fair  play  with  them.  Good  reason 
nay  be  apparelled  in  the  garb  of  wit, 
md  therein  will  securely  pass,  whither 
n  its  native  homeliness  it  could  never  ar- 
•ive  :  and  being  come  thither,  it  with  es 
pecial  advantage  may  impress  good  ad- 
'/ice  ;  making  an  offender  more  clearly 
.o  see,  and  more  deeply  to  feel  his  mis- 
Carriage  ;  being  represented  to  his  fancy 
:n  a  strain  somewhat  rare  and  remarka- 
)le,  yet  not  so  fierce  and  frightful.  The 
severity  of  reproof  is  tempered,  and  the 
keprover1s  anger  disguised  thereby.  The 
guilty  person  cannot  but  observe,  that  he 
who  thus  reprehends  him  is  not  disturbed 
)r  out  of  humour,  and  that  he  rather  piti- 
3th  than  hateth  him ;  which  breedeth  a 
,'eneration  to  him,  and  imparteth  no  small 
Efficacy  to  his  wholesome  suggestions. 
3uch  a  reprehension,  while  it  forceth  a 
smile  without,  doth  work  remorse  with 
in  ;  while  it  seemeth  to  tickle  the  ear, 
doth  sting  the  heart.  In  fine,  many 
Whose  foreheads  are  brazed  and  hearts 
steeled  against  all  blame,  are  yet  not  of 
proof  against  derision  ;  divers,  who  nev 
er  will  be  reasoned,  may  be  rallied  into 
better  order  :  in  which  cases  raillery,  as 
an  instrument  of  so  important  good,  as 
a  servant  of  the  best  charity,  may  be  al 
lowed. 

4.  Some  errors  likewise  in  this  way 
may  be  most  properly  and  most  success 
fully  confuted  ;  such  as  deserve  not,  and 
hardly  can  bear  a  serious  and  solid  con 
futation.  He  that  will  contest  things  ap 
parently  decided  by  sense  and  experience, 
or  who  disavows  clear  principles  of  rea 
son,  approved  by  general  consent,  and 
the  common  sense  of  men,  what  other 
hopeful  way  is  there  of  proceeding  with 
him,  than  pleasantly  to  explode  his  con 
ceits  ?  To  dispute  seriously  with  him 
were  trifling  ;  to  trifle  with  him  is  the 
proper  course :  since  he  rejecteth  the 
grounds  of  reasoning,  it  is  vain  to  be  in 
earnest :  what  then  remains  but  to  jest 
with  him  ?  To  deal  seriously,  were  to 
yield  too  much  respect  to  such  a  baffler, 
and  too  much  weight  to  his  fancies  ;  to 
raise  the  man  too  high  in  his  courage  and 
conceit ;  to  make  his  pretences  seem 
worthy  the  considering  and  canvassing. 
Briefly,  perverse  obstinacy  is  more  easily 
quelled,  petulant  impudence  is  sooner 
dashed,  sophistical  captiousness  is  more 
VOL.  I.  20 


safely  eluded,  sceptical  wantonness  is 
more  surely  confounded  in  this,  than  in 
the  simple  way  of  discourse. 

5.  This  way  is  also  commonly  the  best 
way  of  defence  against  unjust  reproach 
and  obloquy.     To  yield  to  a  slanderous 
reviler  a  serious  reply,  or  to  make  a  for 
mal  plea  against  his  charge,  doth  seem  to 
imply,  that  we  much  consider  or  deeply 
resent  it ;  whereas  by  pleasant  reflection 
on  it  we  signify,  the  matter  only  deserves 
contempt,  and  that  we  take  ourselves  un- 

oncerned  therein.  So  easily  without 
care  or  trouble  may  the  brunts  of  malice 
be  declined  or  repelled. 

6.  This  way  may  be  allowed  in  way 
of  counterbalancing  and  in  compliance  to 
the    fashion  of   others.     It    would   be  a 
disadvantage    unto   truth   and    virtue,   if 
their  defenders  were  barred  from  the  use 
of  this  weapon  ;  since  it  is  that  especially 
whereby   the   patrons   of  error  and  vice 
do  maintain  and  propagate  them.     They 
being  destitute  of  good  reason,  do  usually 
recommend  their  absurd  and  pestilent  no 
tions  by   a  pleasantness   of  conceit  and 
expression,    bewitching    the    fancies    of 
shallow  hearers,  and  inveigling  heedless 
persons  to  a  liking  of  them  :  and  if,  for 
reclaiming  such  people,  the  folly  of  those 
seducers  may  in  like  manner  be  display 
ed  as  ridiculous  and  odious,  why   should 
that  advantage  be  refused  ?   It  is  wit  that 
wageth  the  war  against   reason,  against 
virtue,  against  religion  ;  wit  alone   it  is 
that  perverteth  so   many,  and  so   greatly 
corrupteth  the  world  :  it   may   therefore 
be    needful,    in   our    warfare    for    those 
dearest  concerns,  to   sort  the  manner  of 
our  fighting  with  that  of  our  adversaries, 
and  with  the  same   kind  of'  arms   to  pro 
tect  goodness  whereby   they  do  assail  it. 
If  wit  may  happily  serve  under  the  ban 
ner  of  truth  and  virtue,  we  may  impress 
it  for  that  service  ;  and  good  it  were  to 
rescue  so  worthy  a  faculty   from  so  vile 
abuse.     It  is  the  right  of  reason  and  piety 
to  command  that  and   all   other  endow 
ments  ;  folly  and  impiety   do  only  usurp 
them  :  just  and  fit  therefore  it  is,  to  wrest 
them  out  of  so  bad  hands  to  revoke  them 
to  their  right  use  and  duty. 

It  doth  especially  seem  requisite  to  do 
it  in  this  age,  wherein  plain  reason  is 
deemed  a  dull  and  heavy  thing.  When 
the  mental  'appetite  of  men  is  become 
like  the  corporeal,  and  cannot  relish  any 
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food  without  some  piquant  sauce,  so  that 
people  will  rather  starve  than  live  on 
solid  fare  ;  when  substantial  and  sound 
discourse  findeth  small  attention  or  ac 
ceptance  ;  in  such  a  time,  he  that  can, 
may  in  complaisance,  and  for  fashion's 
sake,  vouchsafe  to  be  facetious :  an  in 
genious  vein,  coupled  with  an  honest 
mind,  may  be  a  good  talent :  he  shall 
employ  wit  commendably,  who  by  it  can 
further  the  interests  of  goodness,  allur 
ing  men  first  to  listen,  then  inducing  them 
to  consent  unto  its  wholesome  dictates 
and  precepts. 

Since  men  are  so  irreclaimably  dis 
posed  to  mirth  and  laughter,  it  may  be 
well  to  set  them  in  the  right  pin,  to  divert 
their  humor  into  the  proper  channel,  that 
they  may  please  themselves  in  deriding 
things  which  deserve  it,  ceasing  to  laugh 
at  that  which  requireth  reverence  or  hor 
ror. 

It  may  also  be  expedient  to  put  the 
world  out  of  conceit  that  all  sober  and 
good  men  are  a  sort  of  such  lumpish  or 
sour  people,  that  they  can  utter  nothing 
but  flat  and  drowsy  stuff;  by  showing 
them  that  such  persons,  when  they  see 
cause,  in  condescension,  can  be  as  brisk 
and  smart  as  themselves ;  when  they 
please,  can  speak  pleasantly  and  wittily 
as  well  as  gravely  and  judiciously.  This 
way  at  least,  in  respect  to  the  various 
palates  of  men,  may  for  variety's  sake 
be  sometimes  attempted,  when  other 
means  do  fail :  when  many  strict  and 
subtile  arguings,  many  zealous  declama 
tions,  many  wholesome  serious  discourses 
have  been  spent,  without  effecting  the 
extirpation  of  bad  principles,  or  conver 
sion  of  those  who  abet  them  ;  this  course 
may  be  tried,  and  some  perhaps  may  be 
reclaimed  thereby. 

7.  Farthermore,  the  warrantableness 
of  this  practice  in  some  cases  many  be 
inferred  from  a  parity  of  reason  in  this 
manner :  If  it  be  lawful  (as  by  the  best 
authorities  it  plainly  doth  appear  to  be), 
in  using  rhetorical  schemes,  poetical 
strains,  involutions  of  sense  in  allegories, 
fables,  parables,  and  riddles,  to  discoast 
from  the  plain  and  simple  way  of  speech  ; 
why  may  not  facetiousness,  issuing  from 
the  same  principles,  directed  to  the  same 
ends,  serving  to  like  purposes,  be  like 
wise  used  blamelessly  ?  If  those  exorbi- 
tancies  of  speech  may  be  accommodated 


to  instil  good  doctrine  into  the  head,  to 
excite  good  passions  in  the  heart,  to  illus 
trate  and  adorn  the  truth,  in  a  delightful 
and  taking  way  ;  and  facetious  discourse 
be  sometime  notoriously  conducible  to  the 
same  ends  ;  why,  they  being  retained, 
should  it  be  rejected  ?  especially  consid 
ering  how  difficult  often  it  may  be,  to 
distinguish  those  forms  of  discourse  from 
this,  or  exactly  to  define  the  limits  which 
sever  rhetoric  and  raillery.  Some  ele 
gant  figures  and  tropes  of  rhetoric  (bit 
ing  sarcasms,  sly  ironies,  strong  meta 
phors,  lofty  hyperboles,  paronomasies, 
oxymorons,  and  the  like,  frequently  used 
by  the  best  speakers,  and  not  seldom 
even  by  sacred  writers)  do  lie  very  near 
upon  the  confines  of  jocularity,  and  are 
not  easily  differenced  from  those  sallies 
of  wit,  wherein  the  lepid  way  doth  con 
sist  :  so  that  were  this  wholly  culpable, 
it  would  be  matter  of  scruple  whether 
one  hath  committed  a  fault  or  no,  when 
he  meant  only  to  play  the  orator  or  the 
poet ;  and  hard  surely  it  would  be  to  find 
a  judge  who  could  precisely  set  out  the 
difference  between  a  jest  and  a  flourish. 
8.  I  shall  only  add,  that  of  old  even 
the  sagest  and  gravest  persons  (persons 
of  most  rigid  and  severe  virtue)  did  much 
affect  this  kind  of  discourse,  and  did  ap 
ply  it  to  noble  purposes.  The  great  in 
troducer  of  moral  wisdom  among  the 
Pagans  did  practise  it  so  much  (by  it  re 
pressing  the  windy  pride  and  fallacious 
vanity  of  sophisters  in  his  time),  that  he 
thereby  got  the  name  of  6  efgiav,  the 
droll ;  and  the  rest  of  those  who  pur 
sued  his  design,  do  by  numberless  stories 
and  apophthegms  recorded  of  them,  ap 
pear  well  skilled,  and  much  delighted  in 
this  way.  Many  great  princes  (as  Au 
gustus  Ceesar  for  one,  many  of  whose 
jests  are  extant  in  Macrobius),  many 
grave  statesmen  (as  Cicero'1  particularly, 
who  composed  several  books  of  jests), 
many  famous  captains  (as  Fabius,  M. 
Cato  the  Censor,  Scipio  Africanus,  Ep- 
aminondas,  Themistocles,  Phocion,  and 
many  others,  whose  witty  sayings,  to 
gether  with  their  martial  exploits,  are  re 
ported  by  historians),  have  pleased  them 
selves  herein,  and  made  it  a  condiment 
of  their  weighty  businesses.  So  that 
practising  thus,  within  certain  rule  and 

d  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii. 
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jmpass,  we  cannot  err  without   great 
atterns,  and  mighty  patrons.* 

9.  In  fine,  since  it  cannot  be  shown 
iat  such  a  sportfulness  of  wit  and  fancy 
oth  contain  an  intrinsic  and  inseparable 
jrpitude ;  since  it  may  be  so  cleanly, 
iandsomely,  and  innocently  used,  as  not 
o  defile  or  discompose  the  mind  of  the 
peaker,  not  to  Wrong  or  harm  the  hearer, 
:ot  to  derogate  from  any  worthy  subject 
if  discourse,  not  to  infringe  decency,  to 
iisturb  peace,  to  violate  any  of  the  grand 
tuties  incumbent  on  us  (piety,  charity, 
ustice,  sobriety),  but  rather  sometimes 
nay  yield  advantage  in  those  respects  ;-(• 
t  cannot  well  absolutely  and  universally 
>e  condemned  :  and  when  not  used  upon 
mproper  matter,  in  an  unfit  manner, 
jvith  excessive  measure,  at  undue  season, 
o  evil  purpose,  it  may  be  allowed.  It  is 
jad  objects,  or  bad  adjuncts,  which  do 
spoil  its  indifference  and  innocence  :^ 
t  is  the  abuse  thereof,  to  which  (as  all 
pleasant  things  are  dangerous,  and  apt  to 
degenerate  into  baits  of  intemperance  and 
excess)  it  is  very  liable,  that  corrupteth 
it ;  and  seemeth  to  be  the  ground,  why  in 
so  general  terms  it  is  prohibited  by  the 
Apostle.  Which  prohibition  to  what 
cases,  or  what  sorts  of  jesting  it  extendeth, 
we  come  now  to  declare. 

II.  1.  All  profane  jesting,  all  speaking 
loosely  and  wantonly  about  holy  things, 
(things  nearly  related  to  God  and  religion) 
making  such  things  the  matters  of  sport 
and  mockery,  playing  and  trifling  with 
them,  is  certainly  prohibited,  as  an  intol 
erably  vain  and  wicked  practice.  It  is 
an  infallible  sign  of  a  vain  and  light 
spirit,  which  considereth  little,  and  can 
not  distinguish  things,  to  talk  slightly 
concerning  persons  of  high  dignity,  to 
whom  especial  respect  is  due  ;  or  about 
matters  of  great  importance,  which  de 
serve  very  serious  consideration.  No 
man  speaketh,  or  should  speak,  of  his 
prince,  that  which  he  hath  not  weighed, 
whether  it  will  consist  with  that  venera- 

*  The  two  greatest  men  and  gravest  divines 
of  their  time  (S.  Greg.  Naz.  and  S.  Basil) 
could  entertain  one  another  with  facetious  epis 
tles. — Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  vii.  ad  Basil.  £«  axC. 

Kai  Sidrrvpe, — Et.  Ep.  Vlii. 

f   Td  ytXdv,    irai  dartTa  \iyem,  oil  SOKCI  plv  ajjjo 
yrtjiivav     apdprrifia     etvai,     ayet  ii,     &CC.  —  Chrys 

|  '0  cvT(tairc\cv6pivo{  itarfiyopof  forai  ra^tui 
Chrys. 


ion  which  should  be  preserved  inviolate 
o  him  :  and  is  not  the  same,  is  not  much 
reater  care  to  be  used  in  regard  to  the 
ncomparably  great  and  glorious  Majesty 
of  heaven  ?  Yes,  surely  :  as  we  should 
lot  without  great  awe  think  of  him  ;  so 
we  should  not  presume  to  mention  his 
name,  his  word,  his  institutions,  any  thing 
mmediately  belonging  to  him,  without 
profoundest  reverence  and  dread.  It  is 
he  most  enormous  sauciness  that  can  be 
magined,  to  speak  petulantly  or  pertly 
concerning  him  ;  especially  considering, 
hat  whatever  we  do  say  about  him, 
we  do  utter  it  in  his  presence,  and  to  his 
very  face.  For  there  is  not  (as  the  holy 
Psalmist  considered)  a  word  in  my  tongue, 
but  Zo,  0  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  alto 
gether.*  No  man  also  hath  the  heart 
o  droll,  or  thinks  raillery  convenient  in 
^ases  nearly  touching  his  life,  his  health, 
lis  estate,  or  his  fame  :  and  are  the  true 
life  and  health  of  our  soul,  are  interest 
in  God's  favour  and  mercy,  are  everlast 
ing  glory  and  bliss,  affairs  of  less  mo 
ment  ?  Are  the  treasures  and  joys  of 
paradise,  or  the  damages  and  torments  in 
hell,  more  jesting  maters  ?  No  certainly, 
no :  in  all  reason,  therefore,  it  becometh 
us,  and  it  infinitely  concerneth  us,  when 
ever  we  think  of  these  things,  to  be  in 
best  earnest,  always  to  speak  of  them  in 
most  sober  sadness. 

The  proper  objects  of  common  mirth 
and  sportful  divertisement  are  mean  and 
petty  matters  ;  any  thing  at  least  is  by 
playing  therewith  made  such :  great 
things  are  thereby  diminished  and  de 
based  ;  especially  sacred  things  do  griev 
ously  suffer  thence,  being  with  extreme 
indecency  and  indignity  depressed  be 
neath  themselves,  when  they  become  the 
subjects  of  flashy  wit,  or  the  entertain 
ments  of  frothy  merriment :  to  sacrifice 
their  honour  to  our  vain  pleasure,  being 
like  the  ridiculous  fondness  of  that  peo 
ple,  which,  as  ./Elian  reporteth,  worship 
ping  a  fly,  did  offer  up  an  ox  thereto. 
These  things  were  by  God  instituted,  and 
proposed  to  us  for  purposes  quite  differ 
ent  ;  to  compose  our  hearts,  and  settle 
our  fancies  in  a  most  serious  frame ;  to 
breed  inward  satisfaction,  and  joy  purely 
spiritual ;  to  exercise  our  most  solemn 
thoughts,  and  employ  our  gravest  dis- 

•  Psal.  cxxxlx.  4. 
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courses  ;  all  our  speech,  therefore,  about 
them  should  be  wholesome,  apt  to  afford 
good  instruction,  or  to  excite  good  affec 
tions  ;  good  (as  St.  Paul  speaketh)  for 
the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister 
grace  unto  the  hearers.* 

If  we  must  he  facetious  and  merry, 
the  field  is  wide  and  spacious  ;  there  are 
matters  enough  in  the  world  beside  these 
most  august  and  dreadful  things,  to  try 
our  faculties,  and  please  our  humour 
with  ;  everywhere  light  and  ludicrous 
things  occur  :  it  therefore  doth  argue  a 
marvellous  poverty  of  wit,  and  barren 
ness  of  invention,  no  less  than  a  strange 
defect  of  goodness,  and  want  of  discre 
tion  in  those  who  can  devise  no  other 
subjects  to  frolic  upon  beside  these,  of  all 
most  improper  and  perilous  ;  who  cannot 
seem  ingenious  under  the  charge  of  so 
highly  trespassing  upon  decency,  dis 
claiming  wisdom,  wounding  the  ears  of 
others,  and  their  own  consciences.  Seem 
ingenious,  I  say ;  for  seldom  those  per 
sons  really  are  such,  or  are  capable  to 
discover  any  wit  in  a  wise  and  manly 
way.  It  is  not  the  excellency  of  their 
fancies,  which  in  themselves  usually  are 
sorry  and  insipid  enough,  but  the  un- 
couthness  of  their  presumption  ;  not  their 
extraordinary  wit,  but  their  prodigious 
rashness,  which  is  to  be  admired.  They 
are  gazed  on,  as  the  doers  of  bold  tricks, 
who  dare  perform  that  which  no  sober 
man  will  attempt :  they  do  indeed  rather 
deserve  themselves  to  be  laughed  at,  than 
their  conceits.  For  what  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  we  do  make  ourselves, 
when  we  do  thus  fiddle  and  fool  with 
our  own  souls  ;  when,  to  make  vain  peo 
ple  merry,  we  incenle  God's  earnest 
displeasure  ;  when,  to  raise  a  fit  of  pres 
ent  laughter,  we  expose  ourselves  to  end 
less  wailing  and  woe  ;  when,  to  be  reck 
oned  wits,  we  prove  ourselves  stark  wild  ? 
Surely  to  this  case  we  may  accommo 
date  that  of  a  truly  great  wit,  King  Solo 
mon  ;  I  said  of  laughter,  It  is  mad; 
and  of  mirth,  What  doeth  it  1s 

2.  All  injurious,  abusive,  scurrilous 
jesting,  which  causelessly  or  needlessly 
tendeth  to  the  disgrace,  damage,  vexation, 
or  prejudice  in  any  kind  of  our  neighbour 
(provoking  his  displeasure,  grating  on 
his  modesty,  stirring  passion  in  him),  is 

f  1  Tim.  vi.  3  ;   Eph.  iv.  29. 
*  Eccles.  ii.  2. 


also  prohibited.  When  men,  to  raise  an 
admiration  of  their  wit,  to  please  them 
selves,  or  gratify  the  humour  of  other 
men,  do  expose  their  neighbour  to  scorn 
and  contempt,  making  ignominious  re 
flections  upon  his  person  or  his  actions, 
taunting  his  real  imperfections,  or  fasten 
ing  imaginary  ones  upon  him,  they 
transgress  their  duty,  and  abuse  their 
wits  ;*  it  is  not  urbanity,  or  genuine; 
facetiousness,  but  uncivil  rudeness,  or 
vile  malignity.  To  do  thus,  as  it  is  t 
office  of  mean  and  base  spirits,  unfit  for 
any  worthy  or  weighty  employments,  so 
il  is  full  of  inhumanity,  of  iniquity,  of 
indecency  and  folly.t  For  the  weak 
nesses  of  men,  of  what  kind  soever 
(natural  or  moral,  in  quality  or  in  act)t 
considering  whence  they  spring,  and  how 
much  we  are  all  subject  to  them,  and  do 
need  excuse  for  them,  do  in  equity  chal 
lenge  compassion  to  be  had  of  them; 
not  complacency  to  be  taken  in  them,  01 
mirth  drawn  from  them  ;  they,  in  respect 
to  common  humanity,  should  rather  be 
studiously  connived  at  and  concealed,  or 
mildly  excused,  than  wilfully  laid  open, 
and  wantonly  descanted  upon ;  they 
rather  are  to  be  deplored  secretly,  than 
openly  derided. 

The  reputation  of  men   is  too  noble  a 
sacrifice  to  be  offered  up'  to  vain  glory, 
fond  pleasure,  or  ill  humour  ;  it  is  a  good 
far  more  dear  and  precious,  than   to  be 
prostituted   for  idle  sport  and   divertise- 
ment.     It  becometh  us  not  to  trifle  with  j 
that,  which   in  common  estimation   is  of! 
so  great  moment ;  to  play  rudely  with  a  i 
thing  so  very  brittle,  yet  of  so  vast  price  ;  \ 
which    being  once  broken  or  cracked,  it  { 
is  very  hard,  and   scarce   possible,  to  re-  j 
pair.f      A   small   transient   pleasure,   a  \ 
tickling   the    ears,    wagging    the    lungs, 
forming  the  face  into  a  smile,  a  giggle,  j 
or  a  hum,  are  not  to  be  purchased  with  j 
the  grievous  distaste  and   smart,  perhaps  i 
with  the  real  damage  and  mischief  of  our  \ 
neighbour,  which  attend  upon  contempt.1*  i 

*  — solutus  Qui  captat  risus  hominum,  fa-  • 
mamque  dicacis,  Hie  niger  est. — HOT.  Sat.  i.  4. 

•f   '0  <5e   0i>>no),6%os   IJTTWV  IHT\   TOV   yeXofov,    Kal   j 
OVTE  lavrov  OVTC  T£>V    aXXwv    dirf^oncvo;,   ei    ytXura 

Koifiati. — Arist.  Eth.  iv.  8. 

$  Vitrea  fatna. — HOT. 

h  Prov.  xxvi.  18,  19, — As  a  mad  man,  who 
casteth  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death  ;  so  is 
the  man  that  deceiveth  his  neighbour,  and 
saith,  Am  not  I  in  sport?  CM  ivefycvovrcs  rods 
(f>i\ovs. — LXX. 
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<  i?his  is  not  jesting  surely,  but  bad  earn- 
st :  it  is  wild  mirth  which  is  the  mother 
|  >f  grief  to  those  whom  we  should  ten- 
i  ierly  love  ;  it  is  unnatural  sport,  which 
I  ireedeth  displeasure  in  them  whose  de- 
;  ight  it  should  promote,  whose  liking  it 
I'hould  procure  :  it  crosseth  the  nature 
j  .nd  design  of  this  way  of  speaking ; 
Ivhich  is  to  cement  and  ingratiate  society, 
lo  render  conversation  pleasant  and 
liprightly,  for  mutual  satisfaction  and 
Bomfort. 

i    True  festivity  is  called  salt ;  and  such 
It  should  be,  giving  a  smart  but  savoury 
Ifelish  to  discourse  ;  exciting  an  appetite, 
Slot    irritating    disgust ;    cleansing  some- 
|  ime,    but    never  creating  a   sore  ;  and, 
'uf   iiMout'drj,  if  it  become  thus  insipid,* 
pr   unsavoury,    it     is    thenceforth   good 
I  for  nothing,  but   to   be    cast     out     and 
i;rodden  under  foot  of  men.'     Such  jest- 
ng   which   doth   not  season   wholesome 
I  pr  harmless  discourse,  but  giveth  a  haut- 
t  gout     to     putrid     and     poisonous     stuff, 
gratifying  distempered   palates  and  cor 
rupt  stomachs,  is  indeed  odious  and  des 
picable  folly,  to  be  cast  out  with  loathing, 
to  be  trodden  underfoot  with  contempt.! 
If  a  man  offends   in  this  sort   to    please 
himself,  it  is  scurvy  malignity  ;  if  to  de 
light   others,  it  is  base  servility  and  flat 
tery  :  upon  the  first  score  he  is  buffoon 
,to  himself;  upon  the  last,  a  fool  to  others. 
And   well   in  common   speech  are  such 
practisers  so  termed,  the  grounds  of  that 
practice  being  so  vain,  and   the  effect  so 
unhappy.      The  heart  of  fools  (saith  the 
Wise   Man)  is  in    the  house  of  mirth ;> 
meaning,  it  seems,  especially  such  hurt- 
fully-wanton  mirth  :  for  it  is,  as  he  far 
ther  tells  us,  the   property  of  fools  to  de 
light  in  doing    harm  :  It  is  a  sport  to  a 
fool  to  do  mischief.*     Is  it  not  in  earnest 
most  palpable  folly  for  so   mean  ends  to 
do  so  great   harm;  to  disoblige  men  in 
sport;  to  lose  friends,  and  get  enemies, 
for  a  conceit ;  out  of  a   light   humour  to 
1  provoke  fierce   wrath,    and  breed  tough 
hatred ;  to  engage  oneself  consequently 


*  Nimium  risus  pretium   est,  si   probitatis 
impendio  constat. — Quint. 

f   E(  (raXdc  T<3  Trpuy^a,  ri  roT;  /it'^oi;  d<f>icrai  ;  pi 
j  yivy  ;   (raj  OVK  aiaj(vv^  ; — Chrys. 

1  Matt.  v.  13.  )  Eccles  vii.  4. 

k  Prov.  x.  23. 


very  far  in  strife,  danger,  and  trouble  ?* 
No  way  certainly  is  more  apt  to  produce 
such  effects  than  this ;  nothing  more 
speedily  inflameth,  or  more  thoroughly 
engageth  men,  or  sticketh  longer  in  men's 
hearts  and  memories,  than  bitter  taunts 
and  scoffs  :  whence  this  honey  soon  turns 
into  gall ;  these  jolly  comedies  do  com 
monly  terminate  in  woful  tragedies. 

Especially  this  scurrilous  and  scoffing 
way  is  then  most  detestable,  when  it  not 
only  exposeth  the  blemishes  and  infirmi 
ties  of  men,  but  abuseth  piety  and  virtue 
themselves ;  flouting  persons  for  their 
constancy  in  devotion,  or  their  strict  ad 
herence  to  a  conscientious  practice  of  du 
ty  ;  aiming  to  effect  that  which  Job  com- 
plaineth  of,  The  just  upright  man  is 
laughed  to  scorn ;  resembling  those 
whom  the  Psalmist  thus  describeth  : 
Who  whet  their  tongue  like  a  sword, 
and  bend  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words, 
that  they  may  shoot  in  secret  at  the  per 
fect  ;  serving  good  men  as  Jeremy  was 
served  :  The  word  of  the  Lord  (saith  he) 
was  made  a  reproach  unto  me,  and  a  de 
rision  daily. ' 

This  practice  doth  evidently,  in  the 
highest  degree,  tend  to  the  disparage 
ment  and  discouragement  of  goodness  ; 
aiming  to  expose  it,  and  to  render  men 
ashamed  thereof;  and  it  manifestly  pro- 
cedeth  from  a  desperate  corruption  of 
mind,  from  a  mind  hardened  and  em 
boldened,  sold  and  enslaved  to  wicked 
ness  :  whence  they  who  deal  therein  are 
in  holy  Scripture  represented  as  egre 
gious  sinners,  or  persons  superlatively 
wicked,  under  the  name  of  scorners 
(Aon/oik  pests,  or  pestilent  men,  the  Greek 
translators  call  them,  properly  enough 
in  regard  to  the  effects  of  their  practice  ;)t 
concerning  whom  the  Wise  Man,  sig 
nifying  how  God  will  meet  with  them  in 
their  own  way,  saith,  Surely  the  Lord 

*  Fools  make  a  mock  of  sin. — Prov.  xiv.  9. 
Potius  amieuin  quam  dictum  perdidi. 

dummodo  risum 

Excutiat  sibi,  non  hie  cuiquam  parcel  amico. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  4. 

dicax   idem,   et   Tiberium  acerbis 

facetiis  irridere  solitus,  quarum  apud  pracpo- 
tentes  in  longum  memoria  est. — Tac.  v.  Ann. 
p.  184. 

f   il.6t>f<j)    if    TOVTO    Xpicrriavui),   TO    •raj/iaxSt!'*'.— 

Chrys.  in  Eph.  Or.  17. 

rXoiaaav  t^-cif,    oiy    "va  Ircpov   Kb>fio>SfiaTitt  dXX' 
iva  ti^apiorrjaps  ra»  Gtw. — Idem. 

1  Job  xii.  4  ;  Psal.  ixiv.  3,  4  ;  Jer.  xx.  8. 
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scornetk  the  scorners.  'E^nalxia^  scof 
fers  (or  mockers},  St.  Peter  termeth 
them,  who  walk  according  to  their  own 
lusts ;'"  who  not  being  willing  to  prac 
tise,  are  ready  to  deride  virtue  ;  thereby 
striving  to  seduce  others  into  their  per 
nicious  courses. 

This  offence  also  proportionably  grow- 
eth  more  criminal,  as  it  presumeth  to 
reach  persons  eminent  in  dignity  or 
worth,  unto  whom  special  veneration  is 
appropriate.  This  adjoineth  sauciness  to 
scurrility,  and  advanceththe  wrong  there 
of  into  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  It  is  not  only 
injustice,  but  profaneness,  to  abuse  the 
gods.'1  Their  station  is  a  sanctuary  from 
all  irreverence  and  reproach  ;  they  are 
seated  on  high,  that  we  may  only  look 
up  to  them  with  respect ;  their  defects 
are  not  to  be  seen,  or  not  to  be  touched 
by  malicious  or  wanton  wits,  by  spiteful 
or  scornful  tongues  :  the  diminution  of 
their  credit  is  a  public  mischief,  and  the 
State  itself  doth  suffer  in  their  becom 
ing  objects  of  scorn  ;  not  only  themselves 
are  vilified  and  degraded,  but  the  great 
affairs  they  manage  are  obstructed,  the 
justice  they  administer  is  disparaged 
thereby. 

In  fine,  no  jesting  is  allowable,  which 
is  not  thoroughly  innocent :  it  is  an  un 
worthy  perverting  of  wit  to  employ  it  in 
biting  and  scratching ;  in  working  pre 
judice  to  any  man's  reputation  or  interest ; 
in  needlessly  incensing  any  man's  anger 
or  sorrow  ;  in  raising  animosities,  dissen 
sions,  and  feuds  among  any. 

Whence  it  is  somewhat  strange,  that 
any  men,  from  so  mean  and  silly  a  prac 
tice,  should  expect  commendation,  or 
that  any  should  afford  regard  thereto  ; 
the  which  it  is  so  far  from  meriting,  that 
indeed  contempt  and  abhorrence  are  due 
to  it.  Men  do  truly  more  render  them 
selves  despicable  than  others,  when,  with 
out  just  ground,  or  reasonable  occasion, 
they  do  attack  others  in  this  way.  That 
such  a  practice  doth  ever  find  any  en 
couragement  or  acceptance — whence  can 
it  proceed,  but  from  the  bad  nature  and 
small  judgment  of  some  persons  ?  For 
to  any  man  who  is  endued  with  any  sense 
of  goodness,  and  hath  a  competence  of 
true  wit,  or  a  right  knowledge  of  good 
manners  (who  knows — inurbamm  lepido 

•»  Prov.  iii.  34;  2  Pet.  iii.  3. 
»  Exod.  xxii.  28. 


seponere  dicto),0  it  cannot  but  be  unsa-  j 
voury  and  loathsome.     The  repute  it  ob-  I 
taineth   is   in   all   respects   unjust.      So  ; 
would  it  appear,  not  only  were  the  cause  j 
to  be  decided  in  the  court  of  morality,  j 
because  it  consists  not  with  virtue  and 
wisdom  ;  but  even  before  any  competent 
judges  of  wit  itself.     For  he  overthrows^ 
his  own  pretence,  and  cannot  reasonably 
claim  any  interest  in  wit,  who   doth  thus  | 
behave  himself:    he  prejudgeth  himself 
to  want  wit,  who  cannot  descry  fit  mat-^ 
ter  to  divert  himself  or  others  ;  he   dis-i 
covereth  a  great  straitness  and  sterility 
of  good  invention,  who  cannot  in  all  the 
wide  field  of  things  find  better  subjects 
of  discourse  ;  who  knows  not  how  to  bd 
ingenious  within  reasonable  compass,  but 
to  pick  up  a  sorry  conceit  is  forced  to' 
make  excursions  beyond  the  bounds  ofll 
honesty  and  decency. 

Neither  is  it  any  argument  of  consid 
erable  ability  in  him  that  haps  to  please 
this  way ;  a  slender  faculty  will  serve  I 
the  turn.  The  sharpness  of  his  speech 
cometh  not  from  wit  so  much  as  from  I 
choler,  which  furnisheth  the  lowest  in« 
ventions  with  a  kind  of  pungent  expres 
sion,  and  giveth  an  edge  to  every  spite 
ful  word  :*  so  that  any  dull  wretch  doth 
seem  to  scold  eloquently  and  ingeniously. 
Commonly  also  satirical  taunts  do  owe 
their  seeming  piquancy,  not  to  the  speak 
er  or  his  words,  but  to  the  subject,  and 
the  hearers ;  the  matter  conspiring  with 
the  bad  nature  or  the  vanity  of  men, 
who  love  to  laugh  at  any  rate,  and  to  be 
pleased  at  the  expense  of  other  men's  re 
pute  ;  conceiting  themselves  extolled  by 
the  depression  of  their  neighbour,  and 
hoping  to  gain  by  his  loss.  Such  cus 
tomers  they  are  that  maintain  the  bitter 
wits,  who  otherwise  would  want  trade, 
and  might  go  a-begging.  For  commonly 
they  who  seem  to  excel  this  way  are 
miserably  flat  in  other  discourse,  and 
most  dully  serious  :  they  have  a  particu 
lar  unaptness  to  describe  any  good  thing, 
or  commend  any  worthy  person  ;  being 
destitute  of  right  ideas,  and  proper  terms 
answerable  to  such  purposes  :  their  rep 
resentations  of  that  kind  are  absurd  and 

*  Obtrectatio  et  livor  pronis  auribus  accipi- 
untnr  :  quippe  adulaiioni  foedum  crimen  servi- 
tutis,  malignitati  falsa  species  libertatis  inest. 
—  Tac.  Hist.  i.  init. 

°  Hor. 
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nhandsome  ;  their  elogies  (to  use  their 
wn  way  of  speaking)  are  in  effect  sat- 
res,  and  they  can  hardly  more  abuse  a 
nan  than  by  attempting  to  commend 
»im  ;  like  those  in  the  Prophet,  who  were 
yise  to  do  ill,  but  to  do  well  had  no  know- 
edge.v 

3.  I  pass  by,  that  it  is  very  culpable  to 
facetious  in  obscene  and  smutty  mat 
ers.  Such  things  are  not  to  be  discours- 

d  on  either  side  in  jest  or  in  earnest ; 

icy  must  not,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  be  so 
inch  as  named  among  Christians ."'  to 
neddle  with  them  is  not  to  disport,  but 
o  defile  oneself  and  others.  There  is 
ndeed  no  more  certain  sign  of  a  mind 
itterly  debauched  from  piety  and  virtue, 

nan  affecting  such  talk.     But  farther, 

4.  All  unreasonable  jesting  is  blame- 
ible.     As  there  are  some  proper  seasons 
)f  relaxation,  when  we  may  desipere  in 
oco  ;  so  there  are  some  times  and  cir- 
.umstances  of  things,  wherein   it  con- 
-erneth  and  becometh  men  to  be  serious 
n  mind,  grave  in  demeanour,  and  plain  in 
liscourse  ;  when  to  sport  in  this   way  is 
o  do  indecently,  or   uncivilly,  to   be  im- 
jertinent,  or  troublesome.* 

It  comporteth  not  well  with  the  pre 
sence  of  superiors,  before  whom  it  be- 
;ometh  us  to  be  composed  and  modest  : 
much  less  with  the  performance  of  sacred 
offices,  which  require  an  earnest  atten 
tion,  and  most  serious  frame  of  mind. 

In  deliberations  and  debates  about  af 
fairs  of  great  importance,  the  simple 
manner  of  speaking  to  the  point  is  the 
proper,  easy,  clear,  and  compendious 
way  :  facetious  speech  there  serves  only 
to  obstruct  and  entangle  business,  to  lose 
time,  and  protract  the  result. t  The  shop 
and  exchange  will  scarce  endure  jesting 
in  their  lower  transactions  :  the  senate, 
the  court  of  justice,  the  church,  do  much 
more  exclude  it  from  their  more  weighty 
consultations.  Whenever  it  justleth  out, 
or  hindereth  the  dispatch  of  other  serious 
i  business,  taking  up  the  room,  or  swallow 
ing  the  time  due  to  it,  or  indisposing  the 
;  minds  of  the  audience  to  attend  it,  then 
it  is  unseasonable  and  pestilent.  Ilul'^eiv, 

*  Vitandum  ne  petulans,  DC  superbum,  ne 
loco,  ne  tempori  alienum  ne  prapparatum  et 
domo  allatum  videatur. — Quint. 

t    Mr;  fioi    ra  ftpi}/',    dXX"     iii/   ir6\ct  ict. —  Eurip. 

Arist.  Pol.  ii.  4. 
P  Jer.  iv.  22.  i  Eph.  v.  3. 


anovd  &*•$;, T  to  play,  that  ice  may  be 
seriously  busy,  is  the  good  rule  of  Ana- 
charsis,  implying  the  subordination  of 
sport  to  business,  as  a  condiment  and 
furtherance,  not  an  impediment  or  clog 
thereto.  He  that  for  his  sport  neglects 
his  business,  deserves  indeed  to  be  reckon 
ed  among  children ;  and  children's  for 
tune  will  attend  him,  to  be  pleased  with 
toys,  and  to  fail  of  substantial  profit. 

It  is,  again,  improper  (because  indeed 
uncivil  and  inhumane)  to  jest  with  per 
sons  that  are  in  a  sad  or  afflicted  condi 
tion,*  as  arguing  want  of  due  consider 
ing  or  due  commiserating  their  case  :  it 
appears  a  kind  of  insulting  upon  their 
misfortune,  and  is  apt  to  foment  their 
grief.  Even  in  our  own  case,  upon  any 
disastrous  occurrence  to  ourselves,  it 
would  not  be  seemly  to  frolic  it  thus  ;  it 
would  signify  want  of  due  regard  to  the 
frowns  of  God,  and  the  strokes  of  his 
hand  ;  it  would  cross  the  Wise  Man's  ad 
vice,  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful, 
but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider.1 

It  is  also  not  seasonable  or  civil  to  be 
jocund  in  this  way  with  those  who  desire 
to  be  serious,  and  like  not  the  humour. 
Jocularity  should  not  be  forcibly  obtrud 
ed,  but  by  a  kindly  conspiracy,  or  tacit 
compact,  slip  into  conversation  :  consent 
and  compliance  give  all  the  life  thereto. 
Its  design  is  to  sweeten  and  ease  society ; 
when  to  the  contrary,  it  breedeth  offence 
or  incumbrance,  it  is  worse  than  vain 
and  unprofitable.  From  these  instances 
we  may  collect  when  in  other  like  cases 
it  is  unseasonable,  and  therefore  culpable. 
Farther, 

5.  To  affect,  admire,  or  highly  to  value 
this  way  of  speaking,  either  absolutely 
in  itself,  or  in  comparison  to  the  serious 
and  plain  way  of  speech,  and  thence  to 
be  drawn  into  an  immoderate  use  there 
of,  is  blameable.  A  man  of  ripe  age 
and  sound  judgment,  for  refreshment  to 
himself,  or  in  complaisance  to  others, 
may  sometimes  condescend  to  play  in 
this  or  in  any  other  harmless  way  :  but 
to  be  fond  of  it,  to  prosecute  it  with  a 
careful  or  painful  eagerness,  to  doat  and 
dwell  upon  it,  to  reckon  it  a  brave  or  a 
fine  thing,  a  singular  matter  of  commen- 


*  Adversus  miseros  inhumanus  est  jocus. — 
Quint. 
'  Arist.  Eth.  x.  6.  •  Eccles.  vii.  14. 
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dation,  a  transcendent  accomplishment, 
anywise  preferable  to  rational  endow 
ments,  or  comparable  to  the  moral  excel 
lences  of  our  mind  (to  solid  knowledge, 
or  sound  wisdom,  or  true  virtue  and  good 
ness),  this  is  extremely  childish  or  brut 
ish,  and  far  below  a  man.  What  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  make  a  business  of 
play,  to  be  studious  and  laborious  in  toys, 
to  make  a  profession  or  drive  a  trade  of 
impertinency  ?*  what  more  plain  non 
sense  can  there  be,  than  to  be  earnest  in 
jest,  to  be  continual  in  divertisement,  or 
constant  in  pastime  ;  to  make  extrava 
gance  all  our  way,  and  sauce  all  our 
diet  ?  Is  not  this  plainly  the  life  of  a 
child,  that  is  ever  busy,  yet  never  hath 
any  thing  to  do  ?  or  the  life  of  that 
inimical  brute,  which  is  always  active  in 
playing  uncouth  and  unlucky  tricks ; 
which,  could  it  speak,  might  surely  pass 
well  for  a  professed  wit  ? 

The  proper  work  of  man,  the  grand 
drift  of  human  life,  is  to  follow  reason 
(that  noble  spark  kindled  in  us  from 
heaven  ;  that  princely  and  powerful  fac 
ulty,  which  is  able  to  reach  so  lofty  ob 
jects,  and  to  achieve  so  mighty  works  ;) 
not  to  soothe  fancy,  that  brutish,  shallow, 
and  giddy  power,  able  to  perform  no 
thing  worthy  much  regard.  We  are  not 
(even  Cicero  could  tell  us)  born  for  play 
and  jesting;  but  for  severity,  and  the 
study  of  graver  and  greater  affairs^ 
Yes,  we  were  purposely  designed,  and 
fitly  framed,  to  understand  and  contem 
plate,  to  affect  and  delight  in,  to  under 
take  and  pursue  most  noble  and  worthy 
things  ;  to  be  employed  in  business  con 
siderably  profitable  to  ourselves,  and  ben 
eficial  to  others  :  we  do  therefore  strange 
ly  debase  ourselves,  when  we  do  strongly 
bend  our  minds  to,  or  set  our  affections 
upon  such  toys. 

Especially  to  do  so  is  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  ;  that  is,  of  a  person  who  is  ad 
vanced  to  so  high  a  rank,  and  so  glorious 
relations ;  who  hath  so  excellent  objects 
of  his  mind  and  affections  'presented  be 
fore  him,  and  so  excellent  rewards  for 
his  care  and  pains  proposed  to  him  ;  who 
is  engaged  in  affairs  of  so  worthy  nature, 

*  'SttrovSd^eiv  ical  TTOVCLV  TtaiSias  j^aptv)  rf\iQiov 
daiverai,  KOI  \iav  iraiSiKdv. — Arist.  Eth.  X.  6. 

f  Neque  enim  ita  generati  a  natura  sumus, 
ut  ad  ludum  jocumque  Cacti  videamur;  sed  ad 
severitatem  potius,  et  ad  quoedam  studia  gra- 
viora  atque  majora. — Cic.  Off.  i. 


and  so  immense  consequence  :  for  him  to  <  j 
be  zealous  about  quibbles,  for  him  to  be  113 
ravished  with  puny  conceits  and  expres-  ; 
sions,  it  is  a  wondrous  oversight,  and  an.i  t 
enormous  indecency. 

He,  indeed,  that  prefers  any  faculty  ,l;l 
to  reason,  disclaims  the  privilege  of  be.  ijtj 
ing  a  man,  and  understands  not  the  worthjji 
of  his  own   nature  ;  he   that   prizes  any L 
quality  beyond   virtue  and  goodness,  re-  (jo 
nounces   the   title   of   a   Christian,   andHh 
knows  not  how  to  value  the  dignity  of  r 
his  profession.     It  is  these  two,  reason  j'h 
and  virtue,  in  conjunction,  which  produce  j< 
all  that  is  considerably  good  and  great  in  ; 
the  world.     Fancy  can  do  little;  doethj1 
never  any  thing  well,  except  as  directed  Hi 
and  wielded  by  them.     Do  pretty  conKJI 
ceits  or  humorous  talk  carry  on  any  busi-  I 
ness,  or  perform  any   work?     No;  theyi: 
are  ineffectual  and  fruitless ;  often  thejm 
disturb,  but  they  never  dispatch  any  thing  n 
with  good  success.     It  is  simple  reason,  i 
as  dull  and  dry  as  it  seemeth,  which  ex.  i 
pediteth  all  the  grand  affairs,  which  ac*i 
complisheth   all  the  mighty  works   thafl 
we  see   done  in   the   world.     In  truth, 
therefore,  as  one  diamond  is  worth  num 
berless  bits  of  glass :  so  one  solid  reason 
is  worth  innumerable  fancies  :  one  grain 
of  true  science  and  sound  wisdom  in  real . 
worth  and  use  doth  outweigh  loads,  if  any 
loads  can  be,  of  freakish  wit.     To  rate  • 
things  otherwise,  doth  argue  great  weak 
ness  of  judgment,  and  fondness  of  mind. 
So   to  conceit  of  this  way   signifieth  a 
weak  mind  ;  and  much    to  delight  there 
in  rendereth  it  so  :  nothing  more  debaseth 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  or   more  rendereth 
it  light  and  trifling.* 

Hence  if  we  must  be  venting  pleasant 
conceits,  we  should  do  it  as  if  we  did  it  i 
not,  carelessly  and  unconcernedly  ;  not 
standing  upon  it,  or  valuing  ourselves 
for  it ;  we  should  do  it  with  measure  and 
moderation ;  not  giving  up  ourselves 
thereto,  so  as  to  mind  it,  or  delight  in  it 
more  than  in  any  other  thing  :  we  should 

*  'Qs  fiti  trvfifioivciv  Kara  ravrriv  </">X''f  "rj^iV) 
Kal  ei>Tpaire\ia$  lia^vaiv. — Bas.  Const.  Mon.  12. 

IToXXoiif  av/tflaivci  TOVS  irt.pl.  ra  TOtavra  do-^oAou- 
[tzvovs,  TOV  opQov  \6yov  dtanapraveiv,  rfjs  i//t)^ijs  rpdf 
yc^oia  JJLCV  dia^eo/ievr]!,  Kal  T<5  rrjs  (j>povfiaca>s  avvvovv 
KOI  TreTrVKVdijJLCvov  Kara\vovaris . — Ibid. 

Jocorum  i'requens  ususomne  animis  pondus, 

omnemque  vim  eripiet. —  Sen.  de  Tranq.  c.  xv. 

'H  cvrpairt\ia  fia\a.Kf]V  Trait?  riji>  ipvy^ijVj   paQv^dv, 

dvcnreirT<i)Kviav' — Chrys.  in  Eph.  17. 
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tot  be  so  intent  upon  it  as  to  become  re- 
oiss  in  affairs  more  proper  or  needful  for 
,s ;  so  as  to  nauseate  serious  business,  or 
isrelish  the  more  worthy  entertainments 
•f  our  minds.  This  is  the  great  danger 
•f  it,  which  we  daily  see  men  to  incur ; 
ley  are  so  bewitched  with  a  humour  of 
ieing  witty  themselves,  or  of  hearken- 
ag  to  the  fancies  of  others,  that  it  is  this 
•nly  which  they  can  like  or  savour, 
Vhich  they  can  endure  to  think  or  talk 
f.  It  is  a  great  pity,  that  men  who 
ild  seem  to  have  so  much  wit,  should 
b  little  understand  themselves.  But  far- 
her, 

6.  Vain-glorious  ostentation  this  way 
3   very   blameable.      All   ambition,   all 
anity,  all  conceitedness,  upon  whatever 
round  they  are  founded,   are  absolutely 
treasonable   and  silly :    but  yet  those, 
icing  grounded  on  some  real  ability,  or 
ome  useful  skill,  are  wise  and  manly  in 
omparison  to  this,  which   standeth   on  a 
oundation  so  manifestly  slight  and  weak. 
!"he  old  philosophers  by  a  severe  father' 
/ere  called  animalia  gloria,  animals  of 
'lory  ;  and  by  a  satirical  poet  they  were 

Tmed  bladders  of  vanity  :*  but  they  at 
east  did  catch  at  praise  from  praiseworthy 
knowledge  ;  they  were  puffed  up  with  a 
;vind  which  blowed  some  good  to  man 
kind  ;  they  sought  glory  from  that  which 
Reserved  glory,  if  they  had  not  sought 
t ;  it  was  a  substantial  and  solid  credit 
which  they  did  affect,  resulting  from  suc 
cessful  enterprises  of  strong  reason  and 
stout  industry :  but  these  animalcula 
gloria,  these  flies,  these  insects  of  glory, 
these,  not  bladders,  but  bubbles  of  vani 
ty,  would  be  admired  and  praised  for 
that  which  is  nowise  admirable  or  laud 
able  ;t  for  the  casual  hits  and  emergen 
cies  of  roving  fancy ;  for  stumbling  on 
an  odd  conceit  or  phrase,  which  signifi- 
eth  nothing,  and  is  as  superficial  as  the 
smile,  as  hollow  as  the  noise  it  causeth. 
Nothing  certainly  in  nature  is  more  ridic- 
tulous  than  a  self-conceited  wit,  who  deem- 
eth  himself  somebody,  and  greatly  preten- 
deth  to  commendation  from  so  pitiful  and 
worthless  a  thing  as  a  knack  of  trifling. 

7.  Lastly,   it  is  our  duty  never  so  far 
to  engage  ourselves  in  this  way,  as  there- 

*   Ktvrjf  oirjaiijs  t/iirXooi  do-rot. — Timon. 

f  Risus — tenuissimus  ingenii  fructus. — Cic. 
de  Oral.  ii.  *  Tertul. 
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by  to  lose  or  to  impair  that  habitual  seri 
ousness,  modesty  and  sobriety  of  mind, 
that  steady  composedness,  gravity  and 
constancy  of  demeanour,  which  become 
Christians.  We  should  continually  keep 
our  minds  intent  upon  our  high  calling, 
and  grand  interests;  ever  well  tuned, 
and  ready  for  the  performance  of  holy 
devotions,  and  the  practice  of  most  seri- 
our  duties  with  earnest  attention  and  fer 
vent  affection :  wherefore  we  should 
never  suffer  them  to  be  dissolved  into 
levity,  or  disordered  into  a  wanton  frame, 
indisposing  us  for  religious  thoughts  and 
actions.  We  ought  always  in  our  be 
haviour  to  maintain  not  only  ^b  Ti^lnov,  a 
fitting  decency,  but  also  TO  asuvov,  a  state 
ly  gravity,  a  kind  of  venerable  majesty, 
suitable  to  that  high  rank  which  we  bear 
of  God's  friends  and  children  ;  adorning 
our  holy  profession,  and  guarding  us 
from  all  impressions  of  sinful  vanity. u 
Wherefore  we  should  not  let  ourselves 
be  transported  into  any  excessive  pitch 
of  lightness,  inconsistent  with,  or  prejudi 
cial  to,  our  Christian  state  and  business.* 
Gravity  and  modesty  are  the  fences  of 
piety,  which  being  once  slighted,  sin  will 
easily  attempt  and  encroach  upon  us.  So 
the  old  Spanish  gentleman  may  be  inter 
preted  to  have  been  wise,  who,  when 
his  son,  upon  a  voyage  to  the  Indies,  took 
his  leave  of  him,  gave  him  this  odd  ad 
vice  :  My  son,  in  the  first  place  keep  thy 
gravity,  in  the  next  place  fear  God  :t 
intimating,  that  a  man  must  first  be  seri 
ous  before  he  can  be  pious. 

To  conclude,  as  we  need  not  to  be  de 
mure,  so  must  we  not  be  impudent ;  as 
we  should  not  be  sour,  so  ought  we  not 
to  be  fond  ;  as  we  may  be  free,  so  we 
should  not  be  vain  ;  as  we  may  well  stoop 
to  friendly  complaisance,  so  we  should 
take  heed  of  falling  into  contemptible 
levity.  If  without  wronging  others,  or 
derogating  from  ourselves,  we  can  be 
facetious  ;  if  we  can  use  our  wits  in  jest 
ing  innocently  and  conveniently ;  we 
may  sometimes  do  it :  but  let  us,  in  com 
pliance  with  St.  Paul's  direction,  beware 
of  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  which  are 
not  convenient. 


*  Dictum  potius   aliquando    perdet,    quam 
minuet  autorilatem. —  Quint,  vi.  3. 
f  Strad.  Iiifam.  Famiani. 
u  Phil.  iv.  8  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8;  Tit.  ii.  10. 
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Now  the  God  of  grace  and  peace  make 
us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his 
will,  working  in  us  that  which  is  ivell 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen.T 


SERMON  XV. 

AGAINST    RASH    AND    VAIN    SWEARING. 

JAMES  v.   12. — But,  above  all  things,  my 
brethren,  swear  not. 

AMONG  other  precepts  of  good  life  (di 
recting  the  practice  of  virtue  and  absti 
nence  from  sin)  St.  James  doth  insert  this 
about  swearing,  couched  in  an  expression 
denoting  his  great  earnestness,  and  apt  to 
excite  our  special  attention.  Therein  he 
doth  not  mean  universally  to  interdict  the 
use  of  oaths  (for  that  in  some  cases  is 
not  only  lawful,  but  very  expedient,  yea 
needful,  and  required  from  us  as  a  duty  ;) 
but  that  swearing  which  our  Lord  had 
expressly  prohibited  to  his  disciples,  and 
which  thence,  questionless,  the  brethren 
to  whom  St.  James  did  write  did  well  un 
derstand  themselves  obliged  to  forbear, 
having  learnt  so  in  the  first  catechisms  of 
Christian  institution ;  that  is,  needless 
and  heedless  swearing  in  ordinary  con 
versation  :  a  practice  then  frequent  in  the 
world,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
the  which  also,  to  the  shame  of  our  age, 
is  now  so  much  in  fashion,  and  with 
some  men  in  vogue  ;  the  invoking  God's 
name,  appealing  to  his  testimony,  and 
provoking  his  judgment,  upon  any  slight 
occasion,  in  common  talk,  with  vain  in- 
cogitancy,  or  profane  boldness.  From 
such  practice  the  holy  Apostle  dehorteth 
in  terms  importing  his  great  concerned- 
ness  and  implying  the  matter  to  be  of 
highest  importance  :  for,  Ugu  ndvi^v, 
saith  he,  Before  all  thi?igs,  my  brethren, 
do  not  swear  ;  as  if  he  did  apprehend 
this  sin  of  all  other  to  be  one  of  the  most 
heinous  and  pernicious.  Could  he  have 
said  more,  would  he  have  said  so  much, 
if  he  had  not  conceived  the  matter  to  be 
of  exceeding  weight  and  consequence  ? 
And  that  it  is  so,  I  mean  now,  by  God's 
help,  to  show  you,  by  proposing  some  con- 

*  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21. 


siderations,  whereby  the  heinous  wicked-  j 
ness,  together  with  the  monstrous  folly,! 
of  such  rash  and  vain  swearing  will  ap-j 
pear  ;  the  which  being  laid  to  heart  will,! 
I  hope,  effectually  dissuade  and  deterl 
from  it. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  an| 
oath,  and  what  we  do  when  we  adven 
ture  to  swear. 

It  is  (as  it  is  phrased  in  the  Decalogue, 
and  otherwhere  in  holy  Scripture")  an  as 
suming  the  name  of  our  God,  and  apply- 1 
ing  it  to  our  purpose,  to  countenance  and! 
confirm  what  we  say.* 

It  is  an  invocation  of  God  as  a  most! 
faithful  witness  concerning  the  truth  ofj 
our  words,  or  the  sincerity  of  our  mean-  j 
ing." 

It  is  an  appeal  to  God  as  a  most  up-} 
right  Judge,  whether  we  do  prevaricate  I 
in  asserting  what  we  do  not  believe  true,! 
or  in  promising  what  we  are  not  firmly  f 
resolved  to  perform.0 

It  is  a  formal  engagement  of  God  io\ 
be  the  Avenger  of  our  trespassing  in  vi 
olation  of  truth  or  faith. d 

It  is  a  binding  our  souls^  with  a  most 
strict  and  solemn  obligation,  to  answer 
before  God,  and  to  undergo  the  issue  of 
his  judgment  about  what  we  affirm  or  un 
dertake. 

Such  an  oath  is  represented  to  us  ini 
holy  Scripture. 

Whence  we  may  collect,  that  swear 
ing  doth  require  great  modesty  and  com- 
posedness  of  spirit,  very  serious  consid 
eration  and  solicitous  care,  that  we  be. 
not  rude  and  saucy  with  God,  in  taking, 
up  his  name,  and  prostituting  it  to  vile  or 
mean  uses  ;  that  we  do  not  abuse  or  de 
base  his  authority,  by  citing  it  to  averi 
falsehoods  or  impertinences  ;  that  we  do 
not  slight  his  venerable  justice,  by  rashly  < 
provoking  it  against  us  ;  that  we  do  not 

*  Plurimafirmantur  jurejurando diis  im- 

mortalibus  interpositis  turn  judicibus,  turn  tes- 
tibus. — Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  p.  326. 

f   Num.  XXX.  2.      ITaf  Spaas  elf  Karapav  rs\cvra 

rijj  ixiopKtas. — Plut.  in  Capit.  Rom.  p.  491. 

"  Exod.  xx.  8  ;  Prov.  xxx.  9. 

b  Gen.  xxxi.  50 ;  Judg.  xi.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xii. 
5  ;  Jer.  xlii.  5  ;  Job  xvi.  19  ;  Mai.  iii.  5  ;  1 
John  v.  9. 

c  Gen.  xxxi.  53  ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  5  ;  1  Kings 
viii.  31,  32  :  ii.  23  :  xix.  2 ;  xx.  10  ;  Neh.  V. 
12,  13. 

d  Ruth  i.  17;  2  Kings  vi.  31;  2  Sam.  iii.  9, 
35;  xix.  13;  1  Sam.  xiv.  44:  iii.  17;  xx.  13. 
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srecipitantly  throw  our  souls  into  most 
dangerous  snares  and  intricacies. 

For,  let  us  reflect  and  consider  :  what 
i  presumption  is  it  without  due  regard 
ind  reverence  to  lay  hold  on  God's 
lame  ;  with  unhallowed  breath  to  vent 
ind  toss  that  great  and  glorious,  that 
nost  holy,  that  reverend,  that  fearful  and 
terrible  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  the 
Creator,  the  mighty  Sovereign,  the 
dreadful  Judge  of  all  the  world  ;e  that 


name  which  all  heaven  with  profoundest 
submission  doth  adore  ;  which  the  angel- 
cal  powers,  the  brightest  and  purest  ser 
aphim,  without  hiding  their  faces,1  and 
reverential  horror,  cannot  utter  or  hear  ; 
the  very  thought  whereof  should  strike 
awe  through  our  hearts,  the  mention 
whereof  would  make  any  sober  man  to 
:remble  ;  /7uc  j'<io  otx  &wnor,  For  how, 
saith  St.  Chrysostom,5  is  it  not  absurd, 
that  a  servant,  should  not  dare  to  call  his 
master  by  name,  or  bluntly  and  ordina 
rily  to  mention  him  ;  yet  that  we  slight 
ly  and  contemptuously  should  in  our 
mouth  toss  about  the  Lord  of  angels  ? 

How  is  it  not  absurd,  if  we  have  a 
garment  better  than  the  rest,  that  we  for 
bear  to  use  it  continually ;  but  in  the 
most  slight  and  common  way  do  wear  the 
name  of  God  ?'' 

How  grievous  indecency  is  it,  at  every 
turn  to  summon  our  Maker,  and  call 
down  Almighty  God  from  heaven  to  at 
tend  our  leisure,  to  vouch  our  idle  prat 
tle,  to  second  our  giddy  passions,  to  con 
cern  his  truth,  his  justice,  his  power,  in 
our  trivial  affairs  ? 

What  a  wildness  is  it  to  dally  with  that 
judgment  upon  which  the  eternal  doom  of 
all  creatures  dependeth,  at  which  the  pil 
lars  of  heaven  are  astonished,*  which 
hurled  down  legions  of  angels  from  the 
top  of  heaven  and  happiness  into  the  bot 
tomless  dungeon  ?  the  which,  as  grievous 
sinners,  of  all  things  we  have  most  rea 
son  to  dread  ;  and  about  which  no  sober 
man  can  otherwise  think,  than  did  that 
great  king,  the  holy  Psalmist,  who  said, 
My  flesh  trembleth  for  thee,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  thy  judgments.* 

e  Psal.  xcix.  3  ;  cxi.  9  ;  cxlviii.  13  ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  58. 

i  Isa.  vi.  2  ;  Chrys.  'Avtp.  f . 

*  Chrys.  'Acfy.  f ,  p.  514. 

h  Id.  'AvSp.  0',  p.  525. 

1  Jobxxvi.  11.  )  Psal.  cxix.  120 


How  prodigious  a  madness  is  it,  with 
out  any  constraint  or  needful  cause,  to 
incur  so  horrible  danger,  to  rush  upon  a 
curse  ;  to  defy  that  vengeance,  the  least 
touch  or  breath  whereof  can  dash  us  to 
nothing,  or  thrust  us  down  into  extreme 
and  endless  wo  ? 

Who  can  express  the  wretchedness  of 
that  folly  which  so  entangleth  us  with 
inextricable  knots,  and  enchaineth  our 
souls  so  rashly  with  desperate  obliga 
tions  ? 

Wherefore  he  that  would  but  a  little 
mind  what  he  doeth  when  he  dareth  to 
swear,  what  it  is  to  meddle  with  the  ado 
rable  name,  the  venerable  testimony,  the 
formidable  judgment,  the  terrible  ven 
geance  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  into  what 
a  case  he  putteth  himself,  how  extreme 
hazard  he  runneth  thereby,  would  as 
suredly  have  little  heart  to  swear,  with 
out  greatest  reason,  and  most  urgent 
need  ;  hardly  without  trembling  would 
he  undertake  the  most  necessary  and  sol 
emn  oath ;  much  cause  would  he  see 
ffiftsa6ui  ooxov  to  adore,  to  fear  an  oath  : 
which  to  do,  the  divine  Preacher  maketh 
the  character  of  a  good  man ;  As  (saith 
he)  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner,  and  he 
that  sweareth,  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath.*- 

In  fine,  even  a  heathen  philosopher, 
considering  the  nature  of  an  oath,  did  con 
clude  the  unlawfulness  thereof  in  such 
cases.  For,  Seeing  (saith  he)  an  oath 
doth  call  God  for  witness,  and  proposeth 
him  for  umpire  and  voucher  of  the  things 
it  saith  ;  therefore  to  induce  God  so  up 
on  occasion  of  human  affairs,  or,  which 
is  all  one,  upon  small  and  slight  accounts, 
doth  imply  contempt  of  him  :  wherefore 
we  ought  wholly  to  shun  swearing,  except 
upon  occasions  of  highest  necessity.* 

II.  We  may  consider,  that  swearing 
(agreeably  to  its  nature,  or  natural  apti 
tude  and  tendency),  is  represented  in  ho 
ly  Scripture  as  a  special  part  of  religious 
worship,  or  devotion  toward  God  ;  in  the 
due  performance  whereof  we  do  avow 
him  for  the  true  God  and  Governor  of 
the  world  ;  we  piously  do  acknowledge 


*  '0  yap  opuof  pdprvpa  rdv  Qcdv  xa\eT,  «rai  ficaiTnv 
avrov  Kdl  tyyvrjriiv  ty'  jij  )dyct  irpotcr%CTai'  ri  yovv 
eirt  dv6po)irivoi{  Trpaypaai  (ravriv  it  tiirciv  ptitpoTf 
ical  tvrtXtai )  rov  Qtdv  irapayttv,  *ara<pp6i>rioiv  rmt 
vpdf  aiirdv  vwoypaipef  Sid  vpfi  irapaircToBai  rdv  Spicov, 

<kc. — Simpl.  in  Epict.  cap.  xliv. 
k  Eccles.  ix.  2. 
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his  principal  attributes  and  special  pre 
rogatives  (his  omnipresence  and  omnis 
cience,  extending  itself  to  our  most  in 
ward  thoughts,  our  secretest  purposes, 
our  closest  retirements ;  his  watchful 
providence  over  all  our  actions,  affairs, 
and  concerns  ;  his  faithful  goodness,  in 
favouring  truth  and  protecting  right :  his 
exact  justice,  in  patronising  sincerity, 
and  chastising  perfidiousness  ;)  his  being 
supreme  Lord  over  all  persons,  and 
Judge  paramount  in  all  causes  ;  his  read 
iness  in  our  need,  upon  our  humble  im- 
ploration  and  reference,  to  undertake  the 
arbitration  of  matters  controverted,  and 
the  care  of  administering  justice,  for  the 
maintenance  of  truth  and  right,  of  loyalty 
and  fidelity,  of  order  and  peace  among 
men.  Swearing  doth  also  intimate  a  pi 
ous  trust  and  confidence  in  God  ;  as  Ar 
istotle  observeth.* 

Such  things  a  serious  oath  doth  imply, 
to  such  purposes  swearing  naturally  serv- 
eth  :  and  therefore  to  signify  or  effectu 
ate  them,  divine  institution  hath  devoted 
it. 

God,  in  goodness,  to  such  ends,  hath 
pleased  to  lend  us  his  great  name  ;  al 
lowing  us  to  cite  him  for  a  witness,  to 
have  recourse  to  his  bar,  to  engage  his 
justice  and  power,  whenever  the  case 
deserveth  and  requireth  it,  or  when  we 
cannot  by  other  means  well  assure  the 
sincerity  of  our  meaning,  or  secure  the 
constancy  of  our  resolutions. 

Yea  in  such  exigencies  he  doth  exact 
this  practice  from  us,  as  an  instance  of  our 
religious  confidence  in  him,  and  as  a  ser 
vice  is  conducible  to  his  glory  :  for  it  is  a 
precept  in  his  law,  of  moral  nature,  and 
eternal  obligation,  Thou  shalt  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God  ;  him  shalt  thou  serve,  and 
to  him  shalt  thou  cleare,  and  shall  swear 
by  his  name}  It  is  the  character  of  a 
religious  man  to  swear  with  due  reve 
rence  and  upright  conscience.  For,  The 
king  (saith  the  Psalmist)  shall  rejoice  in 
God;  every  one  that  sweareth  by  him 
shall  glory  ;  tut  the  mouth  of  them  that 
speak  lies  shall  be  stopped."'  It  is  a  dis 
tinctive  mark  of  God's  people,  according 
to  that  of  the  Prophet  Jeremy,  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  diligently 

*   Ev<rt/?Jj  TO    Ql\eiv  roTf  QtoHs  eiriTpCTretv.       It  is 

a  pious  thing  willingly  to  commend  our  case  or 
controversy  to  God. — Arist.   Rhet.  i.  48. 
'  Deut.  x.  20 ;  vi.  13.        ln  Psal.  Ixiii.  11. 


learn  the  ways  of  my  people,  to  swear  ly  j 

my  name then  shall  they  be  built  in 

the  midst  of  my  people.*  It  is  predicted^ 
concerning  the  evangelical  times,  Untoi 
me  every  knee  shall  boiv,  every  tongue^ 
shall  swear  :  and,  That  he  who  blessetja 
himself  in  the  earth,  shall  bless  himself] 
by  the  God  of  truth;  and  he  that  swear- 1 
eth  in  the  earth,  shall  swear  by  the  Goal 
of  truth." 

As  therefore  all  other  acts  of  devotion, 
wherein  immediate  application  is  made 
to  the  Divine  Majesty,  should  never  bej 
performed  without  most  hearty  intention, 
most  serious  consideration,  most  lowly 
reverence ;  so  neither  should  this  grand 
one,  wherein  God  is  so  nearly  touched, 
and  his  chief  attributes  so  much  concern 
ed  :  the  which  indeed  doth  involve  both 
prayer  and  praise,  doth  require  the  most 
devotional  acts  of  faith  and  fear. 

We  therefore  should  so  perform  it  as 
not  to  incur  that  reproof:  This  people 
drawelh  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me.v 

When  we  seem  most  formally  to  avow 
God,  to  confess  his  omniscience,  to  con 
fide  in  his  justice  ;  Ave  should  not  really 
disregard  him,  and  in  effect  signify,  that 
we  do  not  think  he  doth  know  what  we 
say,  or  mind  what  we  do. 

If  we  do  presume  to  offer  this  service, 
we  should  do  it  in  the  manner  appointed  by 
himself,  according  to  the  conditions  pre 
scribed  in  the  Prophet :  Thou  shalt  swear. 
The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment, 
and  in  righteousness :''  in  truth,  taking 
heed  that  our  meaning  be  conformable 
to  the  sense  of  our  words,  and  our  words 
to  the  verity  of  things  ;  in  judgment,  hav 
ing  with  careful  deliberation  examined 
and  weighed  that  which  we  assert  or 
promise  ;  in  righteousness,  being  satisfied 
in  conscience,  that  we  do  not  therein  in 
fringe  any  rule  of  piety  toward  God,  of 
equity  toward  men,  of  sobriety  and  dis 
cretion  in  regard  to  ourselves. 

The  cause  of  our  swearing  must  be 
needful,  or  very  expedient ;  the  design 
of  it  must  be  honest  and  useful  to  con 
siderable  purposes  (tending  to  God's  hon 
our,  our  neighbour's  benefit,  our  own 
welfare ;)  the  matter  of  it  should  be  not 
only  just  and  lawful,  but  worthy  and 

n  Jer.  xii.  16.  °  Isa.  xlv.  23;  Ixv.  16. 

r  Matt.  xv.  7  ;  Isa.  xxix.  13.        n  Jer.  iv.  2. 
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veighty  ;  the  manner  ought  to  be  grave 
.nd  solemn,  our  mind  being  framed  to 
arnest  attention,  and  endued  with  pious 
flections  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

Otherwise,  if  we  do  venture  to  swear, 
.vithout  due  advice  and  care,  without 
huch  respect  and  awe,  upon  any  slight 
T  vain  (not  to  say  bad  or  unlawful)  oc- 
asion  ;  we  then  desecrate  swearing,  and 
ire  guilty  of  profaning  a  most  sacred 
•rdinance  ;  the  doing  so  doth  imply  base 
lypocrisy,  or  lewd  mockery,  or  abomi- 
liable  wantonness  and  folly;  in  boldly 
Invading,  and  vainly  trifling  with  the 
most  august  duties  of  religion/  Such 
[.wearing,  therefore,  is  very  dishonoura- 
\Ae  and  injurious  to  God,  very  prejudicial 
jo  religion,  very  repugnant  to  piety. 
'  III.  We  may  consider  that  the  swear- 
ng  prohibited  is  very  noxious  to  human 
|;ociety. 

The  great  prop  of  society  (which  up- 
noldeth  the  safety,  peace,  and  welfare 
.hereof,  in  observing  laws,  dispensing 
Justice,  discharging  trusts,  keeping  con- 
jracts,  and  holding  good  correspondence 
j-nutually)  is  conscience,  or  a  sense  of 
iuty  toward  God,  obliging  to  perform 
I  what  is  right  and  equal  ;  quickened  by 
ihope  of  rewards,  and  fear  of  punish 
ments  from  him  :  secluding  which  prin 
ciple,  no  worldly  consideration  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  men  fast ;  or  can  farther 
dispose  many  to  do  right,  or  observe  faith, 
or  hold  peace,  than  appetite,  or  interest, 
or  humour  (things  very  slippery  and  un 
certain)  do  sway  them. 

That  men  should  live  honestly,  quiet 
ly,  and  comfortably  together,  it  is  need 
ful  that  they  should  live  under  a  sense  of 
God's  will,  and  in  awe  of  the  divine 
.power,  hoping  to  please  God,  and  fearing 
to  offend  him,  by  their  behaviour  respec 
tively. 

That  justice  should  be  administered 
between  men,  it  is  necessary  that  testi 
monies  of  fact  be  alleged ;  and  that  wit 
nesses  should  apprehend  themselves 
'greatly  obliged  to  discover  the  truth,  ac- 
;cording  to  their  conscience,  in  dark  and 
i  doubtful  cases. 

That  men  should  uprightly  discharge 
. offices  serviceable  to  public  good,  it  doth 
behove  that  they  be  firmly  engaged  to 
perform  the  trusts  reposed  in  them. 

'  Matt.  xv.  7,  8. 


That  in  affairs  of  very  considerable 
importance,  men  should  deal  with  one 
another  with  satisfaction  of  mind  and 
mutual  confidence,  they  must  receive 
ompetent  assurances  concerning  the  in 
tegrity,  fidelity,  and  constancy  each  of 
other. 

That  the  safety  of  governors  may  be 
areserved,  and  the  obedience  due  to  them 
maintained  secure  from  attempts  to  which 
they  are  liable  (by  the  treachery,  levity, 
perverseness,  timorousness,  ambition,  all 
such  lusts  and  ill  humours  of  men),  it  is 
xpedient  that  men  should  be  tied  with 
the  strictest  bands  of  allegiance. 

That  controversies  emergent  about  the 
interests  of  men  should  be  determined, 
and  an  end  put  to  strife  by  peremptory 
and  satisfactory  means,  is  plainly  neces- 
:ary  for  common  quiet. 

Wherefore,  for  the  public  interest  and 
benefit  of  human  society,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  highest  obligations  possible  should 
be  laid  upon  the  consciences  of  men. 

And  such  are  those  of  oaths,  engaging 
them  to  fidelity  and  constancy  in  all  such 
cases,  out  of  regard  to  Almighty  God,  as 
the  infallible  Patron  of  truth  and  right, 
the  unavoidable  Chastiscr  of  perfidious- 
ness  and  improbity. 

To  such  purposes,  therefore,  oaths 
have  ever  been  applied,  as  the  most  effec 
tual  instruments  of  working  them  ;  not 
only  among  the  followers  of  true  and 
perfect  religion,  but  even  among  all  those 
who  had  any  glimmering  notions  con 
cerning  a  Divine  power  and  providence ; 
who  have  deemed  an  oath  the  safest  tie 
of  conscience,  and  held  the  violation  of 
it  for  the  most  detestable  impiety  and  in 
iquity.  So  that  what  Cicero  saith  of  the 
Romans,  that  their  ancestors  had  no  hand 
to  constrain  faith  more  strait  than  an 
oath*  is  true  of  all  other  nations  ;  common 
reason  not  being  able  to  devise  any  en 
gagement  more  obliging  than  it ;  it  being 
in  the  nature  of  things  jekemttiu  ntaiis, 
and  fi/vQwinTOf  dlqflelas  li'exvQOf,*  the 
utmost  assurance,  the  last  resort  of  human 
faith,  the  surest  pledge  that  any  man  can 
yield  of  his  trustiness.  Hence  ever  in 
transactions  of  highest  moment  this  hath 
been  used  to  bind  the  faith  of  men. 

*  Nullum  enim  vinculum  ad  adstringendam 
fidem  jurejurando  majores  arciius  esse  volue- 
runt. — Cic.  de,  Off.  iii. 

"  Dion   Halic.  Procop.  Diod.  Sic. 
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Hereby  nations  have  been  wont  to 
ratify  leagues  of  peace  and  amity  be 
tween  each  other  (which  therefore  the 
Greeks  called  oyxia.)* 

Hereby  princes  have  obliged  their  sub 
jects  to  loyalty  :  and  it  hath  ever  been 
the  strongest  argument  to  press  that  duty, 
which  the  Preacher  useth :  I  counsel  thee 
to  keep  the  king^s  commandment,  and  that 
in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God.1 

Hereby  generals  have  engaged  their 
soldiers  to  stick  close  to  them,  in  bearing 
hardships  and  encountering  dangers." 

Hereby  the  nuptial  league  hath  been 
confirmed  ;  the  solemnization  whereof  in 
temples  before  God  is  in  effect  a  most  sa 
cred  oath. 

Hereon  the  decision  of  the  greatest 
causes  concerning  the  lives,  estates,  and 
reputations  of  men  have  depended  ;  so 
that,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  an  oath  for  con- 
formation  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife." 

Indeed  such  hath  the  need  hereof  been 
ever  apprehended,  that  we  may  observe, 
in  cases  of  great  importance,  no  other 
obligation  hath  been  admitted  for  suffi 
cient  to  bind  the  fidelity  and  constancy 
of  the  most  credible  persons ;  so  that 
even  the  best  men  hardly  could  trust  the 
best  men  without  it.  For  instance, 

When  Abimelech  would  assure  to 
himself  the  friendship  of  Abraham,  al 
though  he  knew  him  to  be  a  very  pious 
and  righteous  person,  whose  word  might 
be  as  well  taken  as  any  man's,  yet,  for 
entire  satisfaction,  he  thus  spake  to  him : 
God  is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest ; 
now  therefore  swear  unto  me  here  by  God, 
that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  ivith  me."" 

Abraham,  though  he  did  much  confide 
in  the  honesty  of  his  servant  Eliezer, 
having  entrusted  him  with  all  his  estate, 
yet  in  the  affair  concerning  the  marriage 
of  his  son,  he  could  not  but  thus  oblige 
him :  Put  (saith  he)  /  pray  thee,  thy 
hand  under  my  thigh ;  and  1  will  make 
thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heav 
en,  and  the  God  of  earth,  that  thou  wilt 
not  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  of  the  daugh 
ters  of  the  Canaanites.* 

Laban  had  good  experience  of  Jacob's 
fidelity  ;  yet  that  would  not  satisfy,  but, 
The  Lord  (said  he)  watch  between  me  and 

*  TLpdf  ovf  tiaiv  fifiiv  SpKot,  KOI  <fn\iat. — Polyb. 

1  Eccles.  viii.  2.  u  Veget.  ii. 

*  Heb.  vi.  16.  w  Gen.  xxi.  22,  23. 

*  Gen.  xv.  3  ;  xxiv.  2,  3,  37. 


thee,  when  we  are  absent  one  from  anoth 
er.     If  thou  shalt   afflict  my  daughters^ 
or  if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  besidtt 
my  daughters,  no  man  is  with  us ;    see* 
God  is  witness  between  thee  and  me.   The 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the   God  of  ^Ya4||i 
hor,  the  God  of  their  father,  judge  be-w 
twixt  us.7 

So  did  Jacob  make  Joseph  swear,  that 
he  would  bury  him  in  Canaan  :  and  Jo- 
seph    caused  the   children  of  Israel  ton 
swear,  that   they    would   translate,    his' 
bones.*      So  did   Jonathan  cause  his  be-  I' 
loved   friend    David  to  swear,   that  hojj1 
would  show  kindness  to  him,   and   to  him{ 
house  forever.*     The  prudence  of  which 
course  the  event  sheweth,  the  total  exciJI1 
sion  of  Jonathan's  family  being  thereby  |i 
prevented ;    for,    The  King,   it  is   said, 
spared  Mephiboseth  the  son  of  Jonathans  ! 
because  of  the  Lord's  oath  that  was  be- 
tween  them.l} 

These  instances  declare,  that  there  is 
no  security  which  men  can  yield  conn 
parable  to  that  of  an  oath ;  the  obliga 
tion  whereof  no  man  wilfully  can  im 
fringe,  without  renouncing  the  fear  oli 
God,  and  any  pretence  to  his  favour.6 

Wherefore  human  society  will  be  ex-* 
tremely  wronged  and  damnified  by  the 
dissolving  or  slackening  these  most  sacred 
bands  of  conscience  :  and  consequential 
by  their  common  and  careless  use  ;  whicH 
soon  will  breed  a  contempt  of  them,  ano 
render  them  insignificant,  either  to  bind 
the  swearers,  or  to  ground  a  trust  on  thei: 
oaths. 

As  by  the  rare  and  reverent  use  o 
oaths  their  dignity  is  upheld,  and  thei. 
obligation  kept  fast ;  so  by  the  frequerw 
and  negligent  application  of  them,  bJ 
the  prostituting  them  to  every  mean  an<j 
toyish  purpose,  heir  respect  will  be  quilij 
lost,  their  strength  will  be  loosed,  the;| 
will  prove  unserviceable  to  public  usel 

If  oaths  generally  become  cheap  an' 
vile,  what  will  that  of  allegiance  signify  i 
If  men  are  wont  to  play  with  swearin.l 
anywhere,  can  we  expect  they  shoul<j 
be  serious  and  strict  therein  at  the  bar 
or  in  the  church  ?  Will  they  regan 
God's  testimony,  or  dread  his  judgment) 
in  one  place,  or  at  any  one  time,  whej 


y  Gen.  xxxi.  49,  50,  53.  '<•  Gen.  1,  5,  25. 

a  1  Sam.  xx.  14,  15,  17.  >•  2  Sam.  xxi.  ' 

c  (1  Kings  i.  51  ;   Ezra  x.  5  ;    Neh.  v.  12 
xhi.  25.) 
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very  where  upon  any,  upon  no  occasion 
hey  dare  to  confront  and  contemn  them  ? 
*Vho,  then,  will  be  the  more  trusted  for 
wearing  ?  What  satisfaction  will  any 
nan  have  from  it  ?  The  rifeness  of  this 
>ractice,  as  it  is  the  sign,  so  it  will  be  the 
,ause,  of  a  general  diffidence  among 
nen. 

Incredible  therefore  is  the  mischief 
vhich  this  vain  practice  will  bring  in  to 
lie  public ;  depriving  princes  of  their 
>est  security,  exposing  the  estates  of  pri- 
ate  men  to  uncertainty,  shaking  all  the 
onfidence  men  can  have  in  the  faith  of 
ne  another. 

For  which  detriments  accruing  from 
his  abuse  to  the  public,  every  vain 
wearer  is  responsible  ;  and  he  would  do 
veil  to  consider,  that  he  will  never  be 
ble  to  make  reparation  for  them.  And 
he  public  is  much  concerned  that  this 
normity  be  retrenched. 

IV.  Let  us  consider,  that  rash  and 
rain  swearing  is  very  apt  often  to  bring 
he  practiser  of  it  into  that  most  horrible 
in  of  perjury.  For  false  swearing,  as 
he  Hebrew  Wise  Man  saith,  naturally 
pringeth  out  of  much  swearing:*  and, 
fie  (saith  Chrysostom)  that  sweareth  con- 
1  hut  ally,  both  willingly  and  unwillingly, 
both  ignorantly  and  knowingly,  both  in 
'(irni'st  and  in  sport,  being  often  trans 
ported  by  anger,  and  many  other  things, 
will  frequently  for sivear.  It  is  confess- 
pd  and  manifest,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  that  sweareth  much,  to  be perjurious. 
'  .1  ;.i  i\%uvov  yuo  tiif/izuvoi',  For  (saith  he 
again)  it  is  impossible,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  mouth  addicted  to  swearing,  not 
frequently  to  for  swear  3  He  that  swear 
eth  at  random,  as  blind  passion  moveth, 
pr  wanton  fancy  prompteth,  or  the  temp- 
jter  suggesteth,  often  will  hit  upon  assert 
ing  that  which  is  false,  or  promising  that 

*   Qvcrai  IK  iroXvopKinf  tycvdopxia  . — Philo  in  De- 

fil.  Ne  quusquam  facili  juratione  etiam  ad 
p-rjurium  decidisset,  et  in  Ecclesia  populo  pra>- 
dicabat,  et  suos  instituerat,  ne  quis  juraret 
!nec  ad  modicum  quidem. — Posid.  in  Vit.  S. 
,Aug.  cap.  xxv. 

f  '0  StrivcKtZf  dftvvs,  &c. — Chrys.  'Ai>ip.  «<$'.  p. 
•55o. 

Mi)  ti'j  faiicpiaiv  itlar\Tt.  quidam  legunt,  Jac.  v. 
12.  Vid.  Grot. 

OJrwj  iar\v  tJ/ioXoyftyitVov  xal  (JfjXo»«,  on  TOV  iro- 
\vopfov  dvayKij  Kai  iviopicov  clvat. — Ibid. 

'Aftfi^avov  yap,  djtfi^avav,  or6pa  ^£^fXtrij<cdf  AJJL- 
rival,  n>i  ewc^us  iirtopKciv. — Chrys.  'Avip.  it',  p. 

ooy . 


which  is  impossible  :  that  want  of  con- 
scince  and  of  consideration  which  do  suf 
fer  him  to  violate  God's  law  in  swearing, 
will  betray  him  to  the  venting  of  lies, 
which  backed  with  oaths  become  perju 
ries.  If  sometime  what  he  sweareth  doth 
happen  to  be  true  and  performable,  it 
doth  not  free  him  from  guilt;  it  being 
his  fortune,  rather  than  his  care  or  con 
science,  which  keepeth  him  from  perjury. 

V.  Such  swearing  commonly  will  in 
duce  a  man  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to 
unlawful  practices ;  and  consequently 
will  entangle  him  in  a  woful  necessity, 
either  of  breaking  his  oath,  or  of  doing 
worse,  and  committing  wickedness  :  so 
that  swearing,  as  St.  Chrysostom  saith, 
hath  this  misery  attending  it,  that,  both 
transgressed  and  observed,  it  plagueth 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it* 

Of  this  perplexity  the  holy  Scripture 
affordeth  two  notable  instances  :  the  one 
of  Saul,  forced  to  break  his  rash  oaths ; 
the  other  of  Herod,  being  engaged  there 
by  to  commit  a  most  horrid  murder.'1 

Had  Saul  observed  his  oaths,  what  in 
jury  had  he  done,  what  mischief  had 
he  produced,  in  slaughtering  his  most 
worthy  and  most  innocent  son,  the  prop 
and  glory  of  his  family,  the  bulwark  of 
his  country,  and  the  grand  instrument  of 
salvation  to  it ;  in  forcing  the  people  to 
violate  their  cross  oath,  and  for  prevention 
of  one,  causing  many  perjuries  ?  He 
was  therefore  fain  to  desist,  and  lie  under 
the  guilt  of  breaking  his  oaths.0 

And  for  Herod,  the  excellent  Father 
thus  presseth  the  consideration  of  his 
case  :  Take,  saith  he,  /  beseech  you,  the 
chopped  off  head  of  St.  John,  and  his 
warm  blood  yet  trickling  down ;  each  of 
you  bear  it  home  with  you,  and  conceive 
that  before  your  eyes  you  hear  it  uttering 
speech,  and  saying,  Embrace  the  mur 
derer  of  me,  an  oath.  That  which  re 
proof  did  not,  this  an  oath  did  do  ;  that 
which  the  tyrant's  wrath  could  not,  this 
the  necessity  of  keeping  an  oath  did 
effect.  For  when  the.  tyrant  ivas  repre 
hended  publicly  in  the  audience  of  all 
men,  he  bravely  did  bear  the  rebuke  ; 

*  ToOro  TO  icivdv  evft  o  op*oj,  on  xal  itapaSait'6- 
fievof  KOI  <f>v\arr6iici>os  <coXdfti  rotf  aXio-KO/it'i'Otis. — 

Chrys.  'Ai/<5p.  id',  p.  553. 

d  (1  Sara.  xxv.  22,  David.)  A<a  roij  6p«rovs. 
Matt.  xiv.  9. 

•  Vid.  Chrys.  tl'.  'A^p.     1  Sam.  xiv.  45. 
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tut  when  he  had  cast  himself  into  the 
necessity  of  oaths,  then  did  he  cut  off 
that  blessed  head.* 

VI.  Likewise   the  use  of  rash  swear 
ing  will  often  engage  a  man   in   under 
takings  very  inconvenient  and  detrimen 
tal  to  himself.     A  man  is  bound  to  per 
form  his  vows  to  the  Lord,  whatever  they 

be,  whatever  damage  or  trouble  thence 
may  accrue  to  him,  if  they  be  not  un 
lawful/  It  is  the  law,  That  which  is 
gone  out  of  thy  lips,  thou  shalt  keep  and 
perform.  It  is  the  property  of  a  good  man, 
that  He  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changeth  not.'  Wherefore  it  is  the  part 
of  a  sober  man,  to  be  well  advised  what 
he  doth  swear  or  vow  religiously ;  that 
he  do  not  put  himself  into  the  inextrica 
ble  strait  of  committing  great  sin,  or  un 
dergoing  great  inconvenience  ;  that  he 
do  not  rush  into  that  snare  of  which  the 
Wise  Man  speaketh,  It  is  a  snare  to  a 
man  to  devour  that  ichich  is  holy  (or  to 
swallow  a  sacred  obligation),  and  after 
vows  to  make  inquiry,^1  seeking  how  he 
may  disengage  himself :  the  doing  which 
is  a  folly  offensive  to  God,  as  the  Preach 
er  telleth  us :  When  (saith  he)  thou 
vowest  a  vow  unto  God,  defer  not  to  pay 
it ;  for  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  fools  :  pay 
that  ichich  thou  hast  vowed.*  God  will 
not  admit  our  folly  in  vowing,  as  a  plea 
or  an  excuse  for  non-performance  ;  he 
will  exact  it  from  us  both  as  a  due  debt, 
and  as  a  proper  punishment  of  our  im 
pious  folly. 

For  instance,  into  what  loss  and  mis 
chief,  what  sorrow,  what  regret  and  re 
pentance,  did  the  unadvised  vow  of 
Jephtha  throw  him  ?  the  performance 
whereof,  as  St.  Chrysostom  remarketh, 
God  did  permit,  and  order  to  be  com 
memorated  with  solemn  lamentation,  that 
all  posterity  might  be  admonished  there 
by,  and  deterred  from  such  precipitant 
swearing." 

VII.  Let  us  consider,   that  swearing  is 
a  sin  of  all  others    peculiarly  clamorous, 
and     provocative   of   Divine   judgment. 

*  TlapaKa^cJ  vjtSs  r/jv  Kc<f>a\>iv  'Icodvvuw  Aa/?oi/raj — . 
'Ai>tp.  if.  p.  552. 

")"  "£2ff7T£p  rivi  TrayiSiKaTCj^6^jj.voi}  /cat  6ccrfioT$  d\v- 
rotf  crvvScie/jicvoi.  <5cc.  — Chryst.  'AvSp.  £". 

f  Deut.  xxiii.  21  ;  Matt.  v.  33  ;  Psal.  Ixvi. 
13,  14. 

e  Deut.  xxiii.  23;  Psal.  xv.  4. 

h  Prov.  xx.  25.  '  Eccles.  v.  4. 

k  Chrys.  A»fy.  i<T. 


God  is  hardly  so  much  concerned,  or  in 
a  manner  constrained,  to  punish  any 
other  sin  as  this.  He  is  bound  in  honour 
and  interest  to  vindicate  his  name  front 
the  abuse,  his  authority  from  the  con! 
tempt,  his  holy  ordinance  from  the  pro 
fanation,  which  it  doth  infer.  He  is  con«| 
cerned  to  take  care  that  his  providence] 
be  not  questioned,  that  the  dread  of  his] 
majesty  be  not  voided,  that  all  religion] 
be  not  overthrown  by  the  outrageous; 
commission  thereof  with  impunity. 

It  immediately  toucheth  his  name,  it 
expressly  calleth  upon  him  to  mind  it,  t<< 
judge  it,  to  show  himself  in  avenging  it. 
He  may  seem  deaf  or  unconcerned,  if, 
being  so  called  and  provoked,  he  doth 
not  declare  himself. 

There  is  understood  to  be  a  kind  of 
formal  compact  between  him  and  man 
kind,  obliging  him  to  interpose,  to  take 
the  matter  into  his  cognizance,  being 
specially  addressed  to  him. 

The  bold  swearer  doth  importune  him 
to  hear,  doth  rouse  him  to  mark,  doth 
brave  him  to  judge  and  punish  his  wick 
edness. 

Hence  no  wonder  that  the  flying  roll, 
a  quick  and  inevitable  curse,  doth  surprise 
the  swearer,  and  cut  him  off,  as  it  is  in 
the  Prophet.1  No  wonder  that  so  many 
remarkable  instances  do  occur  in  history, 
of  signal  vengeance  inflicted  on  persona 
notably  guilty  of  this  crime.  No  wonder 
that  a  common  practice  thereof  doth, 
fetch  down  public  judgments ;  and  that, 
as  the  Prophets  of  old  did  proclaim,  be 
cause  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth.m 

VIII.  Farther  (passing  over  the  special 
laws   against  it,  the  mischievous  conse 
quences  of  it,  the  sore   punishments  ap 
pointed  to  it),   we    may  consider,  that  to 
common  sense  vain  swearing  is   a  veryj 
unreasonable    and   ill-favoured    practice, 
greatly  misbecoming  any  sober,  worthy, 
or   honest   person ;  but   especially  most] 
absurd  and  incongruous  to  a  Christian. 

For  in  ordinary  conversation  what 
needful  or  reasonable  occasion  can  inter 
vene  of  violating  this  command  ?  If 
there  come  under  discourse  a  matter  of 
reason,  which  is  evidently  true  and  cer 
tain,  then  what  need  can  there  be  of  ani 
oath  to  affirm  it,  it  sufficing  to  expose  it 

1  Zech.  v.    2,   &c.— Chrys.  'Avdp.  0'.  p.  525. 
u  p.  565.  .0'.  p.  591. 
"'  Jer.  xxiii.  10 ;  Hos.  ix.  3. 
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o  light,  or  to  propose  the  evidences  for 
t  ?  If  an  obscure  or  doubtful  point  come 
o  be  debated,  it  will  not  bear  an  oath,  it 
vill  be  a  strange  madness  to  dare,  a  great 
oily  to  hope  the  persuading  it  thereby. 
"'iat  were  more  ridiculous  than  to  swear 
he  truth  of  a  demonstrable  theorem  ? 
IkVhat  more  vain  than  so  to  assert  a  dis- 
jutable  problem  ?  Oaths,  like  wagers, 
re  in  such  cases  no  arguments,  except 
,»f  silliness  in  the  users  of  them. 

If  a  matter  of  history  be  started,  then 
f  a  man  be  taken  for  honest,  his  word 
vill  pass  for  attestation  without  farther 
issu ranee  :  but  if  his  veracity  or  probity 
>e  doubted,  his  oath  will  not  be  relied 
n,  especially  when  he  doth  obtrude  it. 
7or  it  was  no  less  truly  than  acutely  said 
y  the  old  poet,  Oux  civdyo;  OQXOI,  nlaus, 
tii'  OQXWV  u.v}(Q,n  The  man  doth  not  get 
r edit  from  an  oath,  but  an  oath  from  the 
nan :  and  a  greater  author,  An  oath 
saith  St.  Chrysostom)  doth  not  make  a 
nan  credible,  but  the  testimony  of  his 
Ife,  and  the  exactness  of  his  conversa- 
ion,  and  a  good  repute.  Many  often 
ave  burst  with  swearing,  and  persuaded 
o  man  ;  others  only  nodding  have  de- 
',rved  more  belief  than  those  ivho  have 
wore  so  mightily.*  Wherefore  oaths, 
is  they  are  frivolous  coming  from  a  per- 
on  of  little  worth  or  conscience,  so  they 
re  superfluous  in  the  mouth  of  an  hon- 
st  and  worthy  person  ;  yea,  as  they  do 
ot  increase  the  credit  of  the  former,  so 
ley  may  impair  that  of  the  latter. 

A  good  man  (as  Socrates  did  say) 
ihould  apparently  so  demean  himself, 
'hat  his  word  may  be  deemed  more  credi 
ble  than  an  oath  ;t  the  constant  tenor  of 
,iis  practice  vouching  for  it,  and  giving  it 
iuch  weight  that  no  asseveration  can  far 
ther  corroborate  it. 

He  should  TOI;  igynt;  evnoxeTv,  swear 
by  his  good  deeds,  and  exhibit  piov  u$w- 

*  OiiK  opxof  d£t6>ri(rrov  voict,  dXXa  fliov  fiaprvpta, 
fcaj  rroXirti'af  dxpiScia,  xal  vn6\ri\pif  dyadi'r  roXXoi 

trtpoi  ii,  linvevaavTCS   fi6vov>  u£o7ri<rr(Jrtpoi   rcov  ro- 
ffavra  <tyi<i>/*o<c<5rcoi'  fi^dvijtrav. — Chrys.  'Avip.   f .    p. 

J514. 

t   Aci  rovj  dyaOoiif  avSpas  TpSitov  opieov  iriordrtpuv 

tyaivtaOai  nape^oftevovf. — Socr.  apud  Max.  Serm. 
Jxxxv. 

'0  rov  ovoviaiov  Xrfyof  8prof  ?aro>  fftSatof,    d«rX(- 

Colendo  fidem  jurant  (Scythac;  apud  Curt. 
vii.  8.) 
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,  a  life  deserving  belief,  as  Cle 
mens  Alexandrinus0  saith  :  so  that  no 
man  should  desire  more  from  him  than 
his  bare  assertion ;  but  willingly  should 
yield  him  the  privilege  which  the  Athe 
nians  granted  to  Xenocrites,  that  he  should 
testify  without  swearing.* 

He  should  be  like  the  Essenes,  of 
whom  Josephus  saith,  that  every  thing 
spoken  by  them  was  more  valid  than  an 
oath  ;  whence  they  declined  swearing.t 

He  should  so  much  confide  in  his  own 
veracity  and  fidelity,  and  so  much  stand 
upon  them,  that  he  should  not  deign  to 
offer  any  pledge  for  them,  implying  them 
to  want  confirmation. 

He  should  (as  St.  Hierome  saith)  so 
love  truth,  that  he  should  suppose  himself 
to  have  sworn  whatsoever  he  hath  said  ;| 
and  therefore  should  not  be  apt  to  heap 
another  oath  on  his  words. 

Upon  such  accounts  common  reason 
directed  even  Pagan  wise  men  wholly  to 
interdict  swearing  in  ordinary  conversa 
tion,  or  about  petty  matters,  as  an  irra 
tional  and  immoral  practice,  unworthy  of 
sober  and  discreet  persons.  Forbear 
swearing  about  any  matter,  said  Plato, 
cited  by  Clem.  Alex.§  Avoid  swearing, 
if  you  can,  wholly,  said  Epictetus.||  For 
money  swear  by  no  god,  though  you  swear 
truly,  said  Isocrates.^f  And  divers  the 
like  precepts  occur  in  other  heathens  ; 
the  mention  whereof  may  well  serve  to 
strike  shame  into  many  loose  and  vain 
people,  bearing  the  name  of  Christians. 

Indeed,  for  a  true  and  real  Christian, 
this  practice  doth  especially  in  a  far  high 
er  degree  misbecome  him,  upon  consid 
erations  peculiar  to  his  high  calling  and 
holy  profession. 

Plutarch  telleth  us,  that  among  the 
Romans  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  not 
permitted  to  swear :  of  which  law  among 
other  reasons  he  assigneth  this  :  Because 

*  ^Hv  Si  KU{  d|«f)ri<rTOS  <r<f>6tipa-  wort  ftil  il-iv 
dvwjiiOTov  uaprvpeTv,  TOVTM  JJLOVW  avve^wpovv  'A6rj— 

vaioi. — Diog.  Laert.  in  JCenocr. 

T  Ilai'  rd  pqdiv  vir'  avruv  ier%vp6rcpov  opxov,  rd  it 
OfjivOetv  a\>ToT{  jrcpifo-rarai. — Joseph. 

t  Tantus  in  te  sit  veri  amor,  ut  quicquid  dix- 
eris,  juratum  putes. —  liter.  Ep.  xiv. 

§  "Opitos  Trcpi  iravrdi  dir/oroj.      Flat,  apud  Clem. 

Ahx.  Sir.  v.  p.  438. 

||    "Opitoi'    Trapairriaov,   el  pin     vi6v  TC,    e!(    Utrav. 

Epict.  Ench.  cap.  xliv. 

If  "Evcxa   xprjpardiv  /ujjtva   Ociv  ifiiayt,  pt)$'  8» 
tvop*CM/  /ic'XXijj.     Isocr.  ad  Demon. 
•  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  524. 
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it  is  not  handsome,  that  he,  to  whom 
divine  and  greatest  things  are  entrusted, 
should  be  distrusted  about  small  matters.* 
The  which  reason  may  well  be  applied 
to  excuse  every  Christian  from  it,  who  is 
a  priest  to  the  most  High  God,  and  hath 
the  most  celestial  and  important  matters 
concredited  to  him ;  in  comparison  to 
which  all  other  matters  are  very  mean 
and  inconsiderable.  The  dignity  of  his 
rank  should  render  his  word,  verbum 
honoris,  passable  without  any  farther  en 
gagement.  He  hath  opinions  of  things, 
he  hath  undertaken  practices  inconsistent 
with  swearing.  For  he  that  firmly  doth 
believe  that  God  is  ever  present  with  him, 
an  auditor  and  witness  of  all  his  dis 
course  ;  he  that  is  persuaded  that  a  severe 
judgment  shall  pass  on  him,  wherein  he 
must  give  an  account  for  every  idle  word9 
which  slippeth  from  him,  and  wherein, 
among  other  offenders,  assuredly  liars 
will  be  condemned  to  the  burning  lake  ;•» 
he  that  in  a  great  sacrament  (once  most 
solemnly  taken,  and  frequently  renewed) 
hath  engaged  and  sworn,  together  with 
all  other  Divine  commandments,  to  ob 
serve  those  which  most  expressly  do 
charge  him  to  be  exactly  just,  faithful, 
and  veracious  in  all  his  words  and  deeds  ; 
who  therefore  should  be  ready  to  say  with 
David,  I  have  sworn,  and  am  steadfastly 
purposed  to  keep  thy  righteous  judg 
ments  ;r  to  him  every  word  hath  the  force 
of  an  oath  ;t  every  lie,  every  breach  of 
promise,  every  violation  of  faith,  doth 
involve  perjury  :  for  him  to  swear,  is 
false  heraldry,  an  impertinent  accumula 
tion  of  one  oath  upon  another  :  he  of  all 
men  should  disdain  to  allow  that  his 
words  are  not  perfectly  credible,  that  his 
promise  is  not  secure,  without  being  as 
sured  by  an  oath. 

IX.  Indeed  the  practice  of  swearing 
greatly  disparageth  him  that  useth  it,  and 
derogateth  from  his  credit  upon  divers 
accounts. 

It  signifieth  (if  it  signifieth  any  thing,) 
that  he  doth  not  confide  in  his  own  repu- 

*  AiarJ  ra  hpfl  TOV  Aioy,  oiiK  t&OTiv  &u.6aai  ;  i) 
OTI  irepl  [jtiKpuv  diriarcfaOai  rdv  TO.  Beta  Kal  fiiyiara 
Trciri<rTtvp.ivov  oiix  eU6s  icriv  ;  Plut.  in  Qu.  Rom. 
p.  421. 

f  Oranis  sermo  fidelispro  jurejurando  est. — 
Hier.  in  Matt.  v. 

P  Matt.  xii.  36.  i  Rev.  xxi.  8 ;  xxii.  15. 

r  Col.  iii.  9 ;  £ph.  iv.  25 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Psal. 
cxix.  106. 


tation,  and  judgeth  his  own  bare  word 
not  to  deserve  credit :  for  why,  if  he! 
taketh  his  word  to  be  good,  doth  he  back 
it  with  asseverations  ?  why,  if  he  deem- 
eth  his  own  honesty  to  bear  proof,  doth 
he  cite  Heaven  to  warrant  it  ? 

It  is  (saith  St.  Basil)  a  very  foul  and*\ 
silly  thing  for  a  man  to  accuse  himself  afi 
unworthy  of  belief,  and  to  proffer  am 
oath  for  security.* 

By  so  doing  a  man  doth  authorise-] 
others  to  distrust  him  :  for  it  can  be  no 
wrong  to  distrust  him,  who  doth  not  pre 
tend  to  be  a  credible  person,  or  that  hisl 
saying  alone  may  safely  be  taken  ;  who,i 
by  suspecting  that  others  are  not  satisfied] 
with  his  simple  assertion,  implieth  a  rea-| 
son  known  to  himself  for  it. 

It  rendereth  whatever  he  saith  to  be  inl 
reason  suspicious,  as  discovering  himi 
void  of  conscience  and  discretion  :  for  hei 
that  flatly,  against  the  rules  of  duty  andj 
reason,  will  swear  vainly,  what  can  en 
gage  him  to  speak  truly  ?t  He  that  is  so 
loose  in  so  clear  and  so  considerable  a 
point  of  obedience  to  God,  how  can  he 
be  supposed  staunch  in  regard  to  any 
other?  It  being  (as  Aristotle  hath  it) 
the  part  of  the  same  man  to  do  ill  things, 
and  not  to  regard  forswearing. $  It  will 
at  least  constrain  any  man  to  suspect  al! 
his  discourse  of  vanity  and  unadvised- 
ness,  seeing  he  plainly  hath  no  care  to 
bridle  his  tongue  from  so  gross  an  offence 

It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  any  mat 
of  honour  or  honesty  should  not  scorn 
by  such  a  practice,  to  shake  his  owr 
credit,  or  to  detract  from  the  validity  o: 
his  word  ;  which  should  stand  firm  on 
itself,  and  not  want  any  attestation  t<i 
support  it.  It  is  a  privilege  of  honour 
able  persons,  that  they  are  excused  fron 
swearing,  and  that  their  Verbum  honori 
passeth  in  lieu  of  an  oath :  is  it  no 
then  strange,  that  when  others  dispense 
with  them,  they  should  not  dispense 
with  themselves ;  but  voluntarily  degradi 
themselves,  and  with  sin  forfeit  so  nobl' 
a  privilege  ? 

*  Ata%pdv  Travre\H)S  Kal  uvdijrov,  taVToil  Karrjyopel 
(jf  dva^iov  iriortcof,  Kal  rr\v  rdv  opKdiv  dff^xiXtta 
iKHpf.pcaOai. — Bas.  in  Psal.  xiv. 

f  "RSri  yap  5  ye  dfivvi  eis  dtuariav  vTrovoeTrai.— 
Philo. 

^   Tajy  avrwv  lanv  dvOpuvitiv  ra  Trovrjpa  irpdrTett 

xai  fifi  <t>povTi$civ  ETriopKowraj.  Arist.  Rhet.  &' 
Alex.  cap.  xviii. 
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X.  To  excuse  these  faults,  the  swearer 
vill   be   forced  to  confess,  that  his  oaths 
ire  no  more  than  waste  and  insignificant 
words ;    deprecating    being    taken    for 
terious,  or  to  be  understood  that  he  mean- 
;th  any  thing  by  them ;  but  only  that  he 
iseth   them   as   expletive  phrases,  7*90* 

n^ooiaiv  Aoyov,"  to  plump  his  speech, 
ind  fill  up  sentences.  But  such  pleas  do 
10  more  than  suggest  other  faults  of 
swearing,  and  good  arguments  against 
t ;  its  impertinence,  its  abuse  of  speech, 
ts  disgracing  the  practiser  of  it  in  point 

judgment  and  capacity.  For  so  it  is, 
jaths  as  they  commonly  pass  are  mere 
jxcrescences  of  speech,  which  do  noth- 
ng  but  encumber  and  deform  it ;  they  so 
jmbellish  discourse,  as  a  wen  or  a  scab 
lo  beautify  a  face,  as  a  patch  or  a  spot 
lo  adorn  a  garment. 

To  what  purpose,  I  pray,  is  God's 
name  hooked  and  haled  into  our  idle 
talk  ?  why  should  we  so  often  mention 
him,  when  we  do  not  mean  any  thing 
about  him  ?  Would  it  not,  into  every 
sentence  to  foist  a  dog  or  a  horse  (to  in 
trude  Turkish,  or  any  barbarous  gibber 
ish),  be  altogether  as  proper  and  perti 
nent  ? 

What  do  these  superfluities  signify, 
but  that  the  venter  of  them  doth  little 
skill  the  use  of  speech,  or  the  rule  of 
Conversation,  but  meaneth  to  sputter  and 
iprate  any  thing  without  judgment  or  wit ; 
ithat  his  invention  is  very  barren,  his 
i fancy  beggarly,  craving  the  aid  of  any 
istuff  to  relieve  it .'  One  would  think  a 
iman  of  sense  should  grudge  to  lend  his 
!ear  or  incline  his  attention  to  such  motley 
jragged  discourse  ;  that  without  nauseat 
ing,  he  scarce  should  endure  to  observe 
men  lavishing  time,  and  squandering 
their  breath  so  frivolously.  It  is  an  affront 
to  good  company  to  pester  it  with  such 
talk. 

XI.  But  farther,  upon  higher  accounts 
this    is  a  very  uncivil   and  unmannerly 
practice. 

Some  vain  persons  take  it  for  a  genteel 
and  graceful  thing,  a  special  accomplish 
ment,  a  mark  of  fine  breeding,  a  point 
of  high  gallantry  :  for  who,  forsooth,  is 
the  brave  spark,  the  complete  gentleman, 
the  man  of  conversation  and  address,  but 
he  that  hath  the  skill  and  confidence  (O 

•  Hierocl.  Philo. 


heavens  !  howjmean  a  skill !  how  mad  a 
confidence  !)  to  lard  every  sentence  with 
an  oath  or  a  curse  ;  making  bold  at  every 
turn  to  salute  his  Maker,  or  to  summon 
him  in  attestation  of  his  tattle  ;  not  to  say, 
calling  and  challenging  the  Almighty  to 
damn  and  destroy  him  ?  Such  a  conceit, 
I  say,  too  many  have  of  swearing,  be 
cause  a  custom  thereof,  together  with 
divers  other  fond  and  base  qualities,  hath 
prevailed  among  some  people,  bearing 
the  name  and  garb  of  gentlemen. 

But  in  truth  there  is  no  practice  more 
crossing  the  genuine  nature  of  genteel- 
ness,  or  misbecoming  persons  well  born 
and  well  bred  ;  who  should  excel  the 
rude  vulgar  in  goodness,  in  courtesey,  in 
nobleness  of  heart,  in  unwillingness  to  of 
fend,  and  readiness  to  oblige  those  with 
whom  they  converse,  in  steady  compos- 
edness  of  mind  and  manners,  in  disdaining 
to  say  or  do  any  unworthy,  any  unhand 
some  things. 

For  this  practice  is  not  only  a  gross 
rudeness  toward  the  main  body  of  men, 
who  justly  reverence  the  name  of  God, 
and  detest  such  an  abuse  thereof;  not 
only,  farther,  an  insolent  defiance  of  the 
common  profession,  the  religion,  the  law 
of  our  country,  which  disalloweth  and 
condemneth  it ;  but  it  is  very  odious  and 
offensive  to  any  particular  society  or  com 
pany,  at  least  wherein  there  is  any  sober 
person,  any  who  retaineth  a  sense  of 
goodness,  or  is  any  wise  concerned  for 
God's  honour  :  for  to  any  such  person  no 
language  can  be  more  disgustful ;  nothing 
can  more  grate  his  ears,  or  fret  his  heart, 
than  to  hear  the  sovereign  object  of  his 
love  and  esteem  so  mocked  and  slighted  ; 
to  see  the  law  of  his  Prince  so  disloyally 
infringed,  so  contemptuously  trampled 
on  ;  to  find  his  best  Friend  and  Benefac 
tor  so  outrageously  abused.  To  give  him 
the  lie,  were  a  compliment ;  to  spit  in  his 
face,  were  an  obligation,  in  comparison  to 
this  usage. 

Wherefore  it  is  a  wonder,  that  any  per 
son  of  rank,  any  that  hath  in  him  a  spark 
of  ingenuity,  or  doth  at  all  pretend  to  good 
manners,  should  find  in  his  heart,  or  deign 
to  comply  with  so  scurvy  a  fashion  ;  a 
fashion  much  more  befitting  the  scum  of 
the  people,  than  the  flower  of  the  gentry ; 
yea,  rather  much  below  any  man  endued 
with  a  scrap  of  reason,  or  a  grain  of  good 
ness.  Would  we  bethink  ourselves,  mod- 
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est,  sober,  and  pertinent  discourse  would 
appear  far  more  generous  and  masculine, 
than  such  mad  hectoring  the  Almighty, 
such  boisterous  insulting  over  the  received 
laws  and  general  notions  of  mankind, 
such  ruffianly  swaggering  against  sobriety 
and  goodness.  If  gentlemen  would  re 
gard  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  the 
founders  of  their  quality  ;  that  gallant 
courage,  that  solid  wisdom,  that  noble 
courtesy,  which  advanced  their  families, 
and  severed  them  from  the  vulgar  ;  this 
degenerate  wantonness  and  sordidness  of 
language  would  return  to  the  dunghill,  or 
rather,  which  God  grant,  be  quite  ban 
ished  from  the  world;  the  vulgar  follow 
ing  their  example. 

XII.  Farther,  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
when  he  forbad  this  practice,  do  suggest 
another  consideration  against  it,  deducible 
from  the  causes  and  sources  of  it ; 
from  whence  it  cometh,  that  men  are  so 
inclined  or  addicted  thereto  :  Let  (saith 
he  )  your  communication  be,  Yea,  yea ; 
Nay,  nay  :  for  whatsoever  is  more  than 
these  cometh  of  evil.1  The  roots  of  it  he 
assureth  us  are  evil,  and  therefore  the 
fruit  cannot  be  good  :  it  is  no  grape  which 
groweth  from  thorns,  or  fig  from  thistles. 
Consult  experience,  and  observe  whence 
it  doth  proceed. 

Sometimes  it  ariseth  from  exorbitant 
heats  of  spirit,  or  transports  of  unbridled 
passion.  When  a  man  is  keenly  peevish, 
or  fiercely  angry,  or  eagerly  contentious, 
then  he  blustereth,  and  dischargeth  his 
choler  in  most  tragical  strains  ;  then  he 
would  fright  the  objects  of  his  displeasure 
by  the  most  violent  expressions  thereof. 
This  is  sometimes  alleged  in  excuse  of 
rash  swearing ;  I  was  provoked,  the 
swearer  will  say,  /  was  in  passion  :  but 
it  is  strange  that  a  bad  cause  should  jus 
tify  a  bad  effect ;  that  one  crime  should 
warrant  another ;  that  what  would  spoil 
a  good  action  should  excuse  a  bad  one. 

Sometimes  it  proceedeth  from  arrogant 
conceit,  and  a  tyrannical  humour  ;  when 
a  man  fondly  admireth  his  own  opinion, 
and  affecting  to  impose  it  on  others,  is 
thence  moved  to  thwack  it  on  with  lusty 
asseverations. 

Sometimes  it  issueth  from  wantonness 
and  levity  of  mind,  disposing  a  man  to 
sport  with  any  thing,  how  serious,  how 

«  Matt.  v.  37. 


grave,  how  sacred  and  venerable  soever." 

Sometimes  its  rise  is  from  stupid  in 
advertency,  or  heady  precipitancy  ;  when 
the  man  doth  not  heed  what  he  saith,  or 
consider  the  nature  and  consequence  of 
his  words,  but  snatcheth  any  expression 
which  cometh  next,  or  which  his  roving 
fancy  doth  offer  ;  for  want  of  that  caution 
of  the  Psalmist,  I  said,  I  will  take  heed 
to  my  ivays,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue : 
I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle,  while 
the  wicked  is  before  meJ 

Sometimes  (alas !  how  often  in  this 
miserable  age  !)  it  doth  spring  from  pro 
fane  boldness  ;  when  men  design  to  put 
affronts  on  religion,  and  to  display  their 
scorn  and  spite  against  conscience  ;  affec 
ting  the  reputation  of  stout  blades,  of  gal 
lant  hectors,  of  resolute  giants,  who  dare 
do  any  thing,  who  are  not  afraid  to  defy 
heaven,  and  brave  God  Almighty  himself. 

Sometimes  it  is  derived  from  apish 
imitation,  or  a  humour  to  comply  with 
a  fashion  current  among  vain  and  disso 
lute  persons.* 

It  always  doth  come  from  a  great  de 
fect  of  conscience,  of  reverence  to  God, 
of  love  to  goodness,  of  discretion  and 
sober  regard  to  the  welfare  of  a  man's 
soul. 

From  such  evidently  vicious  and  un 
worthy  sources  it  proceedeth,  and  there 
fore  must  needs  be  very  culpable.  No 
good,  no  wise  man,  can  like  actions 
drawn  from  such  principles. x  Farther, 

XIII.  This  offence  may  be  particularly 
aggravated  by  considering,  that  it  hath 
no  strong  temptation  alluring  to  it ;  that 
it  yieldeth  no  sensible  advantage  ;  that  it 
most  easily  may  be  avoided  or  corrected. 

Every  sin  (saith  St.  Chrysostom)  hath 
not  the  same  punishment  ;  but  those  things 
which  may  easily  be  reformed  do  bring 
on  us  greater  punishments  ;*  and  what 
can  be  more  easy  than  to  reform  this 
fault  ?  Tell  me  (saith  he)  what  difficul 
ty,  what  sweat,  what  art,  what  hazard, 
what  more  doth  it  require,  leside  a  little 
carej  to  abstain  wholly  from  it  ?  It  is 
but  willing,  or  resolving  on  it,  and  it  is 

*   Oi  yap  <5»)  Trav  ci^idjorij^a  rr)v  avrriv  tfiipci  KoXactv. 
dXAa  ra  £i)(car<5p0cora  ftcifyva  ijjJiiv  indyti  TI\V  riftupiav. 

Chrys.  'Avtp.  i  p.  531. 

f   Eire  /toi  iroiav    <5i)<ncoAi'av,    &C.  Chrys.    'Avlp. 

10'.  p.  594.  i.  p.  499.  f.  p.  489. 
u  EXa^pia.     2  Cor.  i.  17. 
T  Psal.  xxxix.  1  ;  cxli.  3. 
w  (Psal.  xxvi.  4.)  *  Matt.  vii.  16. 
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instantly  done :  for  there  is  not  any 
: natural  inclination  disposing  to  it,  any 
i  strong  appetite  to  detain  us  under  its 
:  power. 

It  gratifieth  no  sense,  it  yieldeth  no 
:  profit,  it  procureth  no  honour ;  for  the 

-  sound  of  it  is  not  very  melodious,  and  no 
man  surely  did  ever  get  an  estate  by  it, 
or   was   preferred    to   dignity  for  it.     It 
rather  to  any  good  ear  maketh  a   horrid 

1  and  jarring  noise  ;  it  rather  with  the  best 
part  of  the  world  produceth  displeasure, 

i  damage,  and  disgrace.  What,  therefore, 
besides  monstrous  vanity,  and  unaccount 
able  perverseness,  should  hold  men  so 

i  devoted  thereto  ? 

Surely,  of  all  dealers  in  sin  the  swearer 
is  palpably  the  silliest,  and  maketh  the 
worst  bargains  for  himself;  for  he  sin- 

•  neth  gratis,  and,  like  those  in  the  Prophet, 
selleth  his  soul  for  nothing.*    An  epicure 
hath  some  reason  to  allege  ;  an  extortion 
er  is  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  acteth  pru 
dently  in  comparison  to  him  ;  for  they 
enjoy  some    pleasure,  or   acquire  some 
gain  here,  in  lieu  of  their  salvation  here 
after  :  but  this  fondling  offendeth  heaven, 

1  and  abandoneth  happiness,  he  knoweth 
not  why  or  for  what.  He  hath  not  so 
much  as  the  common  plea  of  human 
infirmity  to  excuse  him  ;  he  can  hardly 
say  that  he  was  tempted  thereto  by  any 
bait  ?* 

A  fantastic  humour  possesseth  him,  of 
spurning  at  piety  and  soberness  ;  he  in 
considerately  followeth  a  herd  of  wild 
fops  ;  he  affecteth  to  play  the  ape.  What 
more  than  this  can  he  say  for  himself? 

XIV.  Finally,  let  us  consider,  that  as 
we  ourselves,  with  all  our  members  and 
powers,  were  chiefly  designed  and  framed 
to  glorify  our  Maker  (the  which  to  do  is 
indeed  the  greatest  perfection  and  noblest 
privilege  of  our  nature  ;)  so  our  tongue 
and  speaking  faculty  were  given  to  us  to 
declare  our  admiration  and  reverence  of 
him,  to  exhibit  our  due  love  and  gratitude 
toward  him,  to  profess  our  trust  and  con 
fidence  in  him,  to  celebrate  his  praises,  to 
avow  his  benefits,  to  address  our  suppli 
cations  to  him,  to  maintain  all  kinds  of 

*  Ovroj  li,    ovficfitat    dvay^lS    avrdv   Pia^Ofttvrif, 
inrd  dvoias  fidvris  tc'j  rd  ffdpadpov  KaraviirTCl   rr/j  afiap- 
riaj.      Chrys.    'AvSp.  »'.  p.  531!      Ovit     yap    ovroi 
riva  irpdipaaiv  lyovai  irpo6ov\(aOai,  ciXXa  xara^pdj/Tj- 
<rtv  fudvov.      Ibid. 

*  Isa.  Hi.  3. 


devotional  intercourse  with  him,  to  propa 
gate  our  knowledge,  fear,  love,  and  obedi 
ence  to  him,  in  all  such  ways  to  promote 
his  honour  and  service.  This  is  the  most 
proper,  worthy,  and  due  use  of  our  tongue, 
for  which  it  was  created,  to  which  it  is 
dedicated,  from  whence  it  becometh,  as 
it  is  so  often  styled,  our  glory,  and  the 
best  member  that  we  have  ;z  that  where 
by  we  excel  all  creatures  here  below,  and 
whereby  we  are  no  less  discriminated 
from  them  than  by  our  reason ;  that 
whereby  we  consort  with  the  blessed  an 
gels  above  in  the  distinct  utterance  of 
praise,  and  communication  of  glory  to 
our  Creator.*  Wherefore,  applying  this 
to  any  impious  discourse,  with  this  to 
profane  God's  blessed  name,  with  this  to 
violate  his  most  holy  commands,  with 
this  to  unhallow  his  sacred  ordinance,with 
this  to  offer  dishonour  and  indignity  to 
him,  is  a  most  unnatural  abuse,  a  horrid 
ingratitude  toward  him. 

It  is  that  indeed  whereby  we  render 
this  noble  organ  incapable  of  any  good 
use.  For  how  (as  the  excellent  Father 
doth  often  urge)  can  we  pray  to  God  for 
mercies,  or  praise  God  for  his  benefits,  or 
heartily  confess  our  sins,  or  cheerfully 
partake  of  the  holy  mysteries,  with  a 
mouth  defiled  by  impious  oaths,  with 
a  heart  guilty  of  so  heinous  disobedi 
ence  ?t 

Likewise,  whereas  a  secondary,  very 
worthy  use  of  our  speech,  is  to  promote 
the  good  of  our  neighbour,  and  especially 
to  edify  him  in  piety,  according  to  that 
wholesome  precept  of  the  Apostle,  Let 
no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of 
your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the 
use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister 
grace  unto  the  hearers ; ''  the  practice  of 
swearing  is  an  abuse  very  contrary  to 
that  good  purpose,  serving  to  corrupt  our 
neighbour,  and  to  instil  into  him  a  con 
tempt  of  religion  ;  or,  however,  griev 
ously  to  scandalize  him. 

XV.  I  shall  add  but  two  words  more. 
One  is,  that  we  would  seriously  consider, 
that  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  loved  us 

*  Hoc  enim  uno  pnrstamus  vel  maxima  fe- 
ris,  quod  colloquimur  inter  nos,  et  quod  expri- 
mere  dicendo  sensa  possumus.     Cic.  de  Oral.  i. 

f  IL3s  tvtyitflo— ;  Chrys.  'Avip.  «<$'.  p.  559  <a' 
p.  538. 

'  Psal.  xvi.  9  5  xxx.  12 ;  Ivii.  8  ;  cvm.  1. 

•  Eph.  iv.  29. 
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so  dearly,  who  died  and  suffered  so  much 
for  us,  who  redeemed  us  by  his  blood, 
who  said  unto  us,  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments?  he  thus  positively  hath 
enjoined  :  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not 
at  all  :1'  and  how  then  can  we  find  in  our 
heart  directly  to  thwart  his  word  ? 

The  other  is,  that  we  would  lay  to  heart 
the  reason  whereby  St.  James  doth  en 
force  the  point,  and  the  sting  in  the  close 
of  our  text,  wherewith  I  conclude  :  But 
above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not, 
neither  by  heaven,  neither  by  the  earth, 
neither  by  any  other  oath :  but  let  your 
yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  nay,  lest  ye  fall 
into  condemnation,*  or,  lest  ye. fall  under 
damnation*  From  the  which  infinite 
mischief,  and  from  all  sin  that  may  cause 
it,  God  in  mercy  deliver  us,  through  our 
blessed  Redeemer  Jesus,  to  whom  for 
ever  be  all  glory  and  praise. 


SERMON  XVI. 

OF    EVIL-SPEAKING  IN    GENERAL. 

TITUS  iii.  2. —  To  speak  evil  of  no  man. 

THESE  words  do  imply  a  double  duty ; 
one  incumbent  on  teachers,  another  on 
the  people  who  are  to  be  instructed  by 
them. 

The  teacher's  duty  appeareth  from  re 
flecting  on  the  words  of  the  context, 
which  govern  these,  and  make  them  up 
an  entire  sentence  :t  Put  them  in  mind, 
or,  rub  up  their  memory  to  do  thus.  It 
is  St.  Paul's  injunction  to  Titus,  a  bishop 
and  pastor  of  the  Church,  that  he  should 
admonish  the  people  committed  to  his 
care  and  instruction,  as  of  other  great 
duties  (of  yielding  obedience  to  magis 
trates,  of  behaving  themselves  peaceably, 
of  practising  meekness  and  equity  tow 
ard  all  men,  of  being  readily  disposed  to 
every  good  work),  so  particularly  of  this, 
Hrjdiva  (iiuatjji][jtii>,  to  revile,  or  speak 
evil  of  no  man. 

Whence  it  is  apparent,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  principal  duties  that  preachers  are 
obliged  to  mind  people  of,  and  to  press 
upon  them.  And  if  this  were  needful 


w   l*t]  wro  xpitnv  i 
"}•   'YTO/u'firijff/rf 

b  John  xiv.  15. 
d  James  v.  12. 


c  Matt.  v.  34. 


then,  when  charity,  kindled  by  such  in 
structions  and  examples,  was  so  lively ; 
when  Christians,  by  their  sufferings,  were 
so  inured  to  meekness  and  patience  ;  even 
every  one,  for  the  honour  of  his  religion, 
and  the  safety  of  his  person,  was  con 
cerned  in  all  respects  to  demean  himself 
innocently  and  inoffensively  ;  then  is  it 
now  especially  requisite,  when  (such  en 
gagement  and  restraints  being  taken  off, 
love  being  cooled,  persecution  being  ex 
tinct,  the  tongue  being  set  loose  from  all 
extraordinary  curbs)  the  transgression  of 
this  duty  is  grown  so  prevalent  and  rife, 
that  evil-speaking  is  almost  as  common 
as  speaking,  ordinary  conversation  ex 
tremely  abounding  therewith,  that  minis 
ters  should  discharge  their  office  in  de- 
horting  and  dissuading  from  it. 

Well  indeed  it  were,  if  by  their  ex 
ample  of  using  mild  and  moderate  dis 
course,  of  abstaining  from  virulent  invec 
tives,  tauntings  and  scoffings,  good  for 
little  but  to  inflame  anger,  and  to  infuse 
ill-will,  they  would  lead  men  to  good 
practice  of  this  sort :  for  no  examples  can 
be  so  wholesome  or  so  mischievous  to 
this  purpose,  as  those  which  come  down 
from  the  pulpit,  the  place  of  edification, 
backed  with  special  authority  and  advan 
tage. 

However,  it  is  to  preachers  a  ground 
of  assurance,  and  matter  of  satisfaction, 
that  in  pressing  this  duty  they  shall  per 
form  their  duty  :  their  text  being  not  so 
much  of  their  own  choosing,  as  given 
them  by  St.  Paul ;  they  can  surely  scarce 
find  a  better  to  discourse  upon  :  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  small  moment  or  use, 
which  this  great  master  and  guide  so  ex 
pressly  directeth  us  to  insist  upon.  An" 
to  the  observance  of  his  precept,  so  ft 
as  concerneth  me,  I  shall  immediate! 
apply  myself.  It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  all 
Christian  people  (to  be  taught  and  pressed 
on  them)  not  to  reproach,  or  speak  evil 
of  any  man.  The  which  duty,  for  your 
instruction,  I  shall  first  endeavour  some 
what  to  explain,  declaring  its  import  and 
extent ;  then,  for  your  farther  edification, 
I  shall  inculcate  it,  proposing  several  in 
ducements  persuasive  to  the  observance 
of  it. 

I.  For  explication,  we  may  first  con 
sider  the  object  of  it,  no  man  ;  then  the 
act  itself  which  is  prohibited,  to  bias- 
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•  pheme,  that,  is,  to  reproach,  to  revile,  or, 

•  as  we  have  it  rendered,  to  speak  evil. 

No  man.  St.  Paul  questionless  did  es- 
!  pecially  mean  hereby  to  hinder  the  Chris 
tians  at  that  time  from  reproaching  the 
Jews  and  the  Pagans  among  whom  they 
!  lived,  men  in  their  lives  very  wicked  and 
.  corrupt,  men  in  opinion  extremely  dis 
senting  from  them,  men  who  greatly  did 
hate,  and  cruelly  did  persecute  them  ;  of 
whom  therefore  they  had  mighty  provo 
cations  and  temptations  to  speak  ill ;  their 
judgment  of  the  persons,  and  their  re 
sentment  of  injuries,  making  it  difficult  to 
abstain  from  doing  so.  Whence  by  a 
manifest  analogy  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  object  of  the  duty  is  very  large,  in 
deed  universal  and  unlimited :  that  we 
must  forbear  reproach  not  only  against 
pious  and  virtuous  persons,  against  per 
sons  of  our  own  judgment  or  party, 
against  those  who  never  did  harm  or  of 
fend  us,  against  our  relations,  our  friends, 
our  benefactors ;  in  respect  of  whom 
there  is  no  ground  or  temptation  of  ill 
speaking ;  but  even  against  the  most  un 
worthy  and  wicked  persons,  against  those 
who  most  discoast  in  opinion  and  practice 
from  us,  against  those  who  never  did 
oblige  us,  yea,  those  who  have  most  dis 
obliged  us,  even  against  our  most  bitter 
and  spiteful  enemies.  There  is  no  ex 
ception  or  excuse  to  be  admitted  from  the 
quality,  state,  relation,  or  demeanour  of 
men  :  the  duty  (according  to  the  proper 
sense,  or  due  qualifications  and  limits  of 
the  act)  doth  extend  to  all  men :  for, 
Speak  evil  of  no  man. 

As  for  the  act  it  may  be  inquired  what 
the  word  {tt.uvtfTjfiElv,  to  blaspheme,  doth 
import.  I  answer,  that  it  is  to  vent  words 
concerning  any  person  which  do  signify  in 
us  ill  opinion,  or  contempt,  anger,  hatred, 
enmity  conceived  in  our  mind  toward 
him  ;  which  are  apt  in  him  to  kindle 
wrath,  and  breed  ill  blood  toward  us ; 
which  tend  to  beget  in  others  that  hear 
illxonceit,  dr  ill-will  toward  him  ;  which 
are  much  destructive  of  his  reputation, 
prejudicial  to  his  interests,  productive  of 
damage  or  mischief  to  him.  It  is  other 
wise  in  Scripture  termed  koidoQti:v,to  rail 
or  revile  (to  use  bitter  and  ignominious 
language ;)  vGol^eiv,  to  speak  contume- 
liously  ;  ffi^fif  fiMtayiiuov  xylatr,  to  bring 
railing  accusation  (or  reproachful  cen 
sure  ;)  xaiulalelv ,  to  use  obloquy,  or  ob- 


trectation ;  xonaqaadai,  to  curse,  that  is, 
to  speak  words  importing  that  we  do 
wish  ill  to  a  person." 

Such  is  the  language  we  are  prohibited 
to  use.  To  which  purpose  we  may  ob 
serve,  that  whereas  in  our  conversation 
and  commerce  with  men,  there  do  fre 
quently  occur  occasions  to  speak  of  men, 
and  to  men,  words  apparently  disadvan 
tageous  to  them,  expressing  our  dissent 
in  opinion  from  them,  or  a  dislike  in  us 
of  their  proceedings,  we  may  do  this  in 
different  ways  and  terms  ;  some  of  them 
gentle  and  moderate,  signifying  no  ill 
mind  or  disaffection  toward  them  ;  others 
harsh  and  sharp,  arguing  height  of  dis 
dain,  disgust,  or  despite,  whereby  we 
bid  them  defiance,  and  show  that  we 
mean  to  exasperate  them.  Thus,  telling 
a  man  that  we  differ  in  judgment  from 
him,  or  conceive  him  not  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  calling  him  a  liar,  a  deceiver, 
a  fool  ;  saying  that  he  doeth  amiss,  taketh 
a  wrong  course,  transgresseth  the  rule, 
and  calling  him  dishonest,  unjust,  wicked 
(to  omit  more  odious  and  provoking 
names,  unbecoming  this  place,  and  not 
deserving  our  notice  ;)  are  several  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  things  :  whereof 
the  latter,  in  relating  passages  concerning 
our  neighbour,  or  in  debating  cases  with 
him,  is  prohibited  :  for  thus  the  words 
reproaching,  reviling,  railing,  cursing,1 
and  the  like,  do  signify ;  and  thus  our 
Lord  himself  doth  explain  them,  in  his 
divine  sermon,  wherein  he  doth  enact 
this  law:  Whosoever  (saith  he)  shall  say 
to  his  brother  Raca  (that  is,  vain  man,  or 
liar),  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council : 
hit  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  hell  fire ;'  that  is,  he 
rendereth  himself  liable  to  a  strict  ac 
count,  and  to  severe  condemnation  before 
God,  who  useth  contemptuous  and  con 
tumelious  expressions  toward  his  neigh 
bour,  in  proportion  to  the  malignity  of 
such  expressions. 

The  reason  of  things  also  doth  help  to 
explain  those  words,  and  to  show  why 
they  are  prohibited  :  because  those  harsh 
terms  are  needless  ;  mild  words  serving 
as  well  to  express  the  same  things  :  be 
cause  they  are  commonly  unjust,  loading 

e  Luke  xi.  45  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  11 ;  Jude  9  ;  James 
iv.  11 ;  Rom.  xii.  14  ;  Luke  vi.  28;  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  10.) 

'  (Acts  xxii.  3,  4,  5.)  *  Matt.  v.  22. 
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men  with  greater  defect  or  blame  than 
they  can  be  proved  to  deserve,  or  their 
actions  do  import  (for  every  man  that 
speaketh  falsehood  is  not  therefore  a  liar, 
every  man  that  erreth  is  not  thence  a  fool, 
every  man  that  doeth  amiss  is  not  conse 
quently  dishonest  or  wicked  ;  the  secret 
intentions  and  the  habitual  dispositions  of 
men  not  being  always  to  be  collected 
from  their  outward  actions  :)  because 
they  are  uncharitable,  signifying  that  we 
entertain  the  worst  opinions  of  men,  and 
make  the  worst  construction  of  their  do 
ings,  and  are  disposed  to  show  them  no 
favour  or  kindness  :  because  also  they 
produce  mischievous  effects,  such  as 
spring  from  the  worst  passions  raised  by 
them. 

This  in  gross  is  the  meaning  of  the 
precept.  But  since  there  are  some  other 
precepts  seeming  to  clash  with  this ; 
since  there  are  cases  wherein  we  are  al 
lowed  to  use  the  harsher  sort  of  terms, 
there  are  great  examples  in  appearance 
thwarting  this  rule  ;  therefore  it  may  be 
requisite  for  determining  the  limits  of  our 
duty,  and  distinguishing  it  from  trans 
gression,  that  such  exceptions  or  restric 
tions  should  be  somewhat  declared. 

1.  First,  then,  we  may  observe,  that  it 
may  be  allowable  to  persons  anywise 
concerned  in  the  prosecution  or  adminis 
tration  of  justice,  to  speak  words  which 
in  private  intercourse  would  be  reproach 
ful.  A  witness  may  impeach  of  crimes 
hurtful  to  justice,  or  public  tranquillity  ; 
a  judge  may  challenge,  may  rebuke,  may 
condemn  an  offender  in  proper  terms  (or 
forms  of  speech  prescribed  by  law),  al 
though  most  disgraceful  and  distasteful  to 
the  guilty  :  for  it  belongeth  to  the  majes 
ty  of  public  justice  to  be  bold,  blunt, 
severe  ;  little  regarding  the  concerns  or 
passions  of  particular  persons,  in  compar 
ison  to  the  public  welfare. 

A  testimony,  therefore,  or  sentence 
against  a  criminal,  which  materially  is  a 
reproach,  and  morally  would  be  such  in 
a  private  mouth,  is  not  yet  formally  so 
according  to  the  intent  of  this  rule.  For 
practices  of  this  kind,  which  serve  the 
exigencies  of  justice,  are  not  to  be  inter 
preted  as  proceeding  from  anger,  hatred, 
revenge,  any  bad  passion  or  humour ; 
but  in  way  of  needful  discipline  for 
God's  service,  and  common  benefit  of 
men.  It  is  not  indeed  so  much  the  min 


ister  of  justice,  as  God  himself,  our  ab 
solute  Lord,  as  the  Sovereign,  God's  rep 
resentative,  acting  in  the  public  behalf, 
as  the  commonwealth  itself,  who  by  his 
mouth  do  rebuke  the  obnoxious  person. 

2.  God's  ministers  in  religious  affairs, 
to  whom  the  care  of  men's  instruction 
and  edification  is  committed,  are  enabled 
to  inveigh  against  sin  and  vice,  whoever 
consequentially  may  be  touched  thereby  ; 
yea,  sometimes  it  is  their  duty,  with  se 
verity  and  sharpness  to  reprove  particu 
lar  persons,  not  only  privately,  but  pub 
licly,  in  order  to  their  correction,  and 
edification  of  others. 

Thus  St.  Paul  directeth  Timothy: 
Them  that  sin  (notoriously  and  scandal 
ously  he  meaneth)  rebuke  before  all,  that 
others  may  fear  :''  that  is,  in  a  manner 
apt  to  make  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  hearers,  so  as  to  scare  them  from 
like  offences.  And  to  Titus  he  writes, 
Rebuke  them  sharply,  that  they  may  be 
sound  in  the  faith.  And,  Cry  aloud, 
spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet, 
and  show  my  people  their  transgressions, 
and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins,  saith 
the  Lord  to  the  Prophet.1  Such  are  the 
charges  and  commissions  laid  on  and 
granted  to  his  messengers. 

Thus  may  we  observe  that  God's  Pro 
phets  of  old,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  our 
Lord  himself,  the  holy  Apostles,  did  in 
terms  most  vehement  and  biting  reprove 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  some 
particular  persons  in  them.1  The  Pro 
phets  are  full  of  declamations  and  in 
vectives  against  the  general  corruption  of 
their  times,  and  against  the  particular 
manners  of  some  persons  in  them.  Ah 
sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniqui 
ty,  a  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  are 
corrupters  !  They  are  all  adulterers,  an 
assembly  of  treacherous  men ;  and  they 
bend  their  tongues  like  their  bow  for  lies. 
Thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and  com 
panions  of  thieves ;  every  one  loveth 
gifts,  andfolloweth  after  rewards:  they 
judge  not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the 
cause  of  the  widow  come  before  them. 
The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the 
priests  rule  by  their  means.  As  troops 
of  robbers  wait  for  a  man,  so  the  com 
pany  of  priests  murder  in  the  way  by 

1  Tim.  v.  20  :  2  Tim.  iv.  2. 
Tit.  i.  13  ;  Isa.  Iviii.  1. 
Vide  Hier.  in  Pelag.  i.  9. 
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•  •.onsent,  and  commit  lewdness.*     Such  is 
Iheir  style  commonly.     St.  John  the  Bap- 
fist  calleth  the  Scribes  and   Pharisees  a 
generation  of  vipers.1  Our  Saviour  speak- 

;th  of  them  in  the  same  terms ;  calleth 
..hem  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation, 
serpents,  and  children  of  vipers ;  hypo- 
t.:rites,  painted  sepulchres,  obscure  graves 
{'fivTjfieiu  adrjlu,)  blind  guides,  fools  and 
Mind,  children  of  the  devil."'  St.  Paul 
Likewise  calleth  the  schismatical  and 
fneretical  teachers,  dogs,  false  apostles, 

°vil  and  deceitful  workers,  men  of  cor- 
\rupt  minds,  reprobates  and  abominable.^ 
.With  the  like  colours  do  St.  Peter,  St. 
[Jude,  and  the  other  Apostles,  paint  them. 

•  Which  sort  of  speeches  are  to  be  suppos- 
ied  to  proceed,  not  from  private  passion 
;or  design,  but  out  of  holy  zeal  for  God's 
i  honour,  and  from  earnest  charity  toward 
i  men,  for  to  work  their  amendment   and 
.common  edification.     They  were  uttered 

also  by  special  wisdom  and  peculiar  or- 

.  der ;  from  God's  authority  and  in  his 
name  :  so  that  as  God  by  them  is  said  to 

,  preach,  to  entreat,  to  warn,  and  to  ex 
hort  ;  so  by  them  also  he  may  be  said  to 

i  reprehend  and  reproach. 

3.  Even  private  persons  in  due  season, 
with  discretion  and  temper,  may  reprove 
others,  whom  they  observe  to  commit  sin, 

1  or  follow  bad  courses,  out  of  charitable 
design,  and  with  hope  to  reclaim  them. 
This  was  an  office  of  charity  imposed 
anciently  even  upon  the  Jews;  much 
more  doth  it  lie  upon  Christians,  who  are 
obliged  more  earnestly  to  tender  the  spirit 
ual  good  of  those  who  by  the  stricter  and 
more  holy  bands  of  brotherhood  are  al 
lied  to  them.  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy 
brother ;  thou  shalt  in  anywise  rebuke 
thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon 
him,"  was  a  precept  of  the  old  law  :  and, 
vovQerelv  (ircixrouj,  to  admonish  the  dis 
orderly,9  is  an  evangelical  rule.  Such 
persons  we  are  enjoined  to  shun  and  de 
cline  :  but  first  we  must  endeavour  by 

k  Isa.  i.  4  ;  Jer.  ix.  2,  3  ;  Isa.  i.  23 ;  Hos. 
ix.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  6,  27  ;  Jer.  v.  31 ;  xiv.  14  ; 
Hos.  vi.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  26  ;  Mic.  iii.  11 ;  Zeph. 
iii.  4.  '  Matt.  iii.  7. 

"'  Matt.  xvi.  4  ;  xii.  34,  39  ;  xxiii.  13,  &c. ; 
xv.  7,  14  ;  xvi.  3  ;  xxii.  18  ;  Luke  xii.  1 ;  xi. 
44  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  17  ;  John  viii.  44. 

n  Phil.  iii.  2  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  13;  1  Tim.  vi.  5  ; 
2  Tim.  hi.  8  ;  Tit.  i.  16  ;  2  Cor.  v.  20 ;  Col. 
i.  28. 

•  Levit.  xix.  17.  P  1  Thess.  v.  14. 
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sober  advice  and  admonition  to  reclaim 
them  ;  we  must  not  thus  reject  them  till 
they  appear  contumacious  and  incorrigi 
ble,  refusing  to  hear  us,  or  becoming  deaf 
to  reproof.'1  This,  although  it  necessari 
ly  doth  include  setting  out  their  faults 
and  charging  blame  on  them  (answerable 
to  their  offences),  is  not  the  culpable  re 
proach  here  meant,  it  being  needful  to 
ward  a  wholesome  effect,  and  proceeding 
from  charitable  intention. 

4.  Some  vehemency  (some  smartness 
and  sharpness)  of  speech  may  sometimes 
be  used  in  defence  of  truth,  and  impugn 
ing  errors  of  bad  consequence  ;  especially 
when  it  concerneth  the  interests  of  truth, 
that  the  reputation  and  authority  of  its 
adversaries  should  somewhat  be  abased 
or  abated.     If  by  a  partial  opinion  or 
reverence  toward  them,  however  begot 
ten  in  the  minds  of  men,  they  strive  to 
overbear  or  discountenance  a  good  cause, 
their  faults,  so  far  as  truth  permitteth  and 
need  requireth,  may  be  detected  and  dis 
played.     For  this  cause  particularly  may 
we  presume  our  Lord  (otherwise  so  meek 
in  his  temper,  and  mild  in  his  carriage 
toward   all   men)    did   characterize   the 
Jewish  Scribes  in  such  terms,  that  their 
authority  (being  then  so   prevalent   with 
the  people)  might  not  prejudice  the  truth, 
and  hinder  the  efficacy  of  his  doctrine. 
This    is   part    of  that    iTiaywvi'C.eadai   TJJ 
nlaisi,  the  duty  of  contending  earnestly 

for  thefaith,T  which  is  incumbent  on  us. 

5.  It  may  be  excusable  upon  particular 
emergent  occasions,  with  some  heat  of 
language  to  express  dislike  of  notorious 
wickedness.     As  our  Lord  doth  against 
the  perverse  incredulity  and  stupidity  in 
the  Pharisees,  their  profane  misconstruc 
tion  of  his  words  and  actions,  their  mali 
cious  opposing  truth,  and  obstructing  his 
endeavours  in  God's  service.8      As  St. 
Peter  did  to  Simon  Magus,  telling  him, 
that  he  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and 
in  the  bond  of  iniquity.1     As  St.  Paul  to 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  when  he  withstood 
him,  and  desired  to  turn  away  the  depu 
ty,  Sergius,  from  the  faith  :   O  (saith  he, 
stirred  with  a  holy  zeal  and  indignation) 
thou  full  of  all  subtilty  and  all  mischief, 
thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all 

i  1  Tim.  vi.  5  ;  Rom.  xvi.  17  ;  Tit.  iii.  10 ;  2 
Thess.  iii.  6  :  Matt,  xviii.  17. 
'  Jude  3.  •  Matt.  xvii.  17. 

1  Acts  viii.  23. 
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righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  per 
vert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?"  The 
same  spirit,  which  enabled  him  to  inflict 
a  sore  punishment  on  that  wicked  wretch, 
did  prompt  him  to  use  that  sharp  lan 
guage  toward  him  ;  unquestionably  de 
served,  and  seasonably  pronounced.  As 
also,  when  the  High  Priest  commanded 
him  illegally  and  unjustly  to  be  misused, 
that  speech  from  a  mind  justly  sensible 
of  such  outrage  broke  forth,  God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  walls  So,  when 
St.  Peter  presumptuously  would  have  dis 
suaded  our  Lord  from  compliance  with 
God's  will  in  undergoing  those  crosses 
which  were  appointed  to  him  by  God's 
decree,  our  Lord  calleth  him  Satan  : — 
"Ynaye  2uTava,  Avaunt,  Satan,  thou  art 
an  offence  unto  me ;  for  thou  savourest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those 
that  are  of  men.'" 

These  sort  of  speeches,  issuing  from 
just  and  honest  indignation,  are  some 
times  excusable,  oftentimes  commenda 
ble  ;  especially  when  they  come  from 
persons  eminent  in  authority,  of  notable 
integrity,  endued  with  special  measures 
of  divine  grace,  of  wisdom,  of  good 
ness  ;  such  as  cannot  be  suspected  of  in 
temperate  anger,  of  ill  nature,  of  ill  will, 
or  of  ill  design. 

In  such  cases  as  are  above  mentioned, 
a  sort  of  evil-speaking  about  our  neigh 
bour  may  be  allowable  or  excusable. 
But  for  fear  of  overdoing,  great  caution 
and  temper  is  to  be  used  ;  and  we  should 
never  apply  any  such  limitations  as  cloak 
to  palliate  unjust  or  uncharitable  dealing. 
Generally  it  is  more  advisable  to  suppres 
such  eruptions  of  passion,  than  to  vent 
it ;  for  seldom  passion  hath  not  inordi 
nate  motions  joined  with  it,  or  tendeth  to 
good  ends.  And,  however,  it  will  do 
well  to  reflect  on  those  cases,  and  to  re 
mark  some  particulars  about  them. 

First,  we  may  observe,  that  in  all  these 
cases  all  possible  moderation,  equity,  and 
candour  are  to  be  used ;  so  that  no  ill- 
speaking  be  practised  beyond  what  is 
needful  or  convenient.  Even  in  prose 
cution  of  offences,  the  bounds  of  truth 
of  equity,  of  humanity  and  clemency, 
are  not  to  be  transgressed.  A  judge  musi 
not  lay  on  the  most  criminal  person  more 
blame,  or  contumely,  than  the  case  wil 


Acts  xiii.  8,  10. 
Matt.  xvi.  23. 


Acts  xxiii.  3. 


bear,  or  than  serveth  the  designs  of  jus 
tice.  However  our  neighbour  doth  incur 
the  calamities  of  sin  and  of  punishment, 
we  must  not  be  insolent  or  contemptuous 
toward  him.  So  we  may  learn  by  that 
law  of  Moses,  backed  with  a  notable 
reason  :  And  it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked 
man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten,  that  thejudgt 
cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten 
before  his  face,  according  to  his  fault 
by  a  certain  number.  Forty  stripes  h 
may  give  him,  and  not  exceed  ;  lest  if  hi 
should  exceed,  and  beat  him  above  thosi 
stripes,  then  thy  brother  should  seem  vih 
unto  thee.*  Whence  it  appears,  that  wt 
should  be  careful  of  not  vilifying  an  of 
fender  beyond  measure.  And  how  mild 
ly  governors  should  proceed  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice,  the  example  o: 
Joshua  may  teach  us,  who  thus  examin 
eth  Achan,  the  cause  of  so  great  mis 
chief  to  the  public  :  My  son,  give,  I  prai 
thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
and  make  confession  unto  him  ;  and  tel 
me  now  icliat  thou  hast  done,  hide  it  no, 
from  meJ  My  son  ;  what  compellatior 
could  be  more  benign  and  kind  ?  I  pra\ 
thee ;  what  language  could  be  more  cour 
teous  and  gentle  ?  Give  glory  to  God 
and  make  confession  ;  what  words  coul( 
be  more  inoffensively  pertinent  ?  An( 
when  he  sentenced  that  great  Malefactor 
the  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  this  wa 
all  he  said  :  Why  hast  thou  troubled  us ' 
the  Lord  will  trouble  thee ;  words  void  o 
contumely  or  insulting,  containing  onb 
a  close  intimation  of  the  cause,  and  i 
simple  declaration  of  the  event  he  wa 
to  undergo. 

Secondly,  Likewise  ministers,  in  th< 
taxing  sin  and  sinners,  are  to  procee' 
with  great  discretion  and  caution,  wit! 
much  gentleness  and  meekness  ;  signify 
ing  a  tender  pity  of  their  infirmities 
charitable  desires  of  their  good,  the  bes 
opinion  of  them,  and  the  best  hopes  fo 
them,  that  may  consist  with  any  reason 
according  to  those  apostolical  rules 
Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  i 
fault,  ye  ichich  are  spiritual,  restore  suci 
an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  con 
sidering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempt 
ed  :7-  and,  We  that  are  strong  ought  I 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  no 
to  please  ourselves :"  and  more  expressly 


Deut.  xxv.  2,  3. 
Gal.  vi.  1. 


Josh.  vii.  19,  25. 
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\A.  servant^  of  the  Lord  must  not  fight, 
.'mt  be  gentle  toward  all,  apt  to  teach, 
oatient,  in  meekness  instructing  those 
that  oppose  themselves.^  Thus  did  St. 
iPeter  temper  his  reproof  of  Simon  Magus 
ivvith  this  wholesome  and  comfortable  ad 
vice  :  Repent  therefore  from  this  thy 
1 wickedness,  and  pray  God,  if  perhaps 
the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  for- 
siren  thee.c 

Thirdly,  As  for  fraternal  corruption, 
land  reproof  of  faults,  when  it  is  just  and 
•  expedient  to  use  it,  ordinarily  the  calm- 
'est*  and  mildest  way  is  the  most  prop 
er,  and  most  likely  to  obtain  good  suc- 
'cess  :  it  commonly  doth  in  a  more  kindly 
i  manner  convey  the  sense  thereof  into 
.the  heart,  and  therein  more  powerfully 
worketh  remorse,  than  the  fierce  and 
i  harsh  way."  Clearly  to  show  a  man  his 
fault,  with  the  reason  proving  it  such,  so  i 
that  he  becometh  thoroughly  convinced 
i  of  it,  is  sufficient  to  breed  in  him  regret, 
and  to  shame  him  before  his  own  mind  : 
to  do  more  (in  way  of  aggravation,  of 
insulting  on  him,  of  inveighing  against 
him),  as  it  doth  often  not  well  consist 
1  with  humanity,  so  it  is  seldom  consonant 
to  discretion,  if  we  do,  as  we  ought,  seek 
his  health  and  amendment.!  Humanity 
requireth,  that  when  we  undertake  to  re 
form  our  neighbour,  we  should  take  care 
not  to  deform  him  (not  to  discourage  or 
displease  him  more  than  is  necessary  ;) 
when  we  would  correct  his  manners, 
that  we  should  also  consider  his  modesty, 
and  consult  his  reputation  :  Curam  agen- 
tes  (as  Seneca  speaketh),  non  tantum  sa- 
lutis,  sed  et  honesta  cicatricis  :$  having 
care  not  only  to  heal  the  wound,  but  to 
leace  a  comely  scar  behind.  Be  (adviseth 
St.  Austin)  so  displeased  with  iniquity, 
as  to  consider  and  consult  humanity  :•§ 
for,  Zeal  void  of  humanity  is  not  (saith 

*  Reprehensio  contumelia  vacare  debet. 
Neque  monitio  aspera  sit,  nee  objurgatio  con- 
tumeliosa. — Amhros.  de  Offic.  iii.  16. 

f  "O  oJ/jyoj,  orai/  \atl,i  TIVU  ir\av<^fitvov .  riyaytv 
M  bSov  n>  iiovaav  oiyi  xaraytAdo-aj  3}  XojfSopjjad- 
ptvos  d-irij\0c-  <rai  tru  ocllov  ao  rw  rJjv  aXi'/fciai',  <caj 
tyti  on  dico\ovOci,  &CC. — Epict.'ii.  12. 

|  Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  7.  Vide  Carys.  in  Matt. 
ix.  8,  Or.  29. 

§  Ita  succense  iniquitati,'ut  consulere  memi- 
neris  humanitatis. — Aug. 

2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25.  «  Acts  viii.  22. 

a  Prov.  xvii.  10, — A  reproof  entereth  more 
into  a  wise  man,  than  a  hundred  stripes  into  a 
fool. 


St.  Chrysostom)  zeal,  but  rather  animosi 
ty  ;  and  reproof  not  mixed  with  good 
will,  appeareth  a  kind  of  malignity* 
We  should  so  rebuke  those  who,  by  frail 
ty  or  folly  incident  to  mankind,  have  fall 
en  into  misdemeanours,  that  they  may 
perceive  we  do  sincerely  pity  their  ill 
case,  and  tender  their  good  ;  that  we 
mean  not  to  upbraid  their  weakness,  or 
insult  upon  their  misfortune  ;  that  we  de 
light  not  to  inflict  on  them  more  grief 
than  is  plainly  needful  and  unavoidable  ; 
that  we  are  conscious  and  sensible  of  our 
own  obnoxiousness  to  the  like  slips  or 
falls,  and  do  consider  that  we  also  may  be 
tempted,"  and  being  tempted  may  be 
overborne.  This  they  cannot  perceive, 
or  be  persuaded  of,  except  we  temper 
our  speech  with  benignity  and  mildness. 
Such  speech  prudence  also  dictateth,  as 
most  useful  and  hopeful  for  producing 
the  good  ends  honest  reprehension  doth 
aim  at  ;  it  mollifieth  and  it  melteth  a 
stubborn  heart,  it  subdueth  and  winneth 
a  perverse  will,  it  healeth  distempered 
affections/  Whereas  roughly  handling 
is  apt  to  defeat  or  obstruct  the  cure  ;  rub 
bing  the  sore  doth  tend  to  exasperate 
and  inflame  it.  Harsh  speech  rendereth 
advice  odious  and  unsavoury  ;  driveth 
from  it,  and  depriveth  it  of  efficacy  :  it 
turneth  regret  for  a  fault  into  displeasure 
and  disdain  against  the  reprover  :  it  looks 
not  like  the  dealing  of  a  kind  friend,  but 
like  the  persecution  of  a  spiteful  ene 
my  ;t?  it  seemeth  rather  an  ebullition  of 
gall,  or  a  defluxion  from  rancour,  than  an 
expression  of  good  will  :  the  offender 
will  take  it  for  a  needless  and  pitiless 
tormenting,  or  for  a  proud  and  tyrannical 
domineering  over  him.  He  that  can  bear 
a  friendly  touch,  will  not  endure  to  be 
lashed  with  angry  and  reproachful  words. 
In  fine,  all  reproof  ought  to  be  seasoned 
with  discretion,  with  candour,  with  mode 
ration  and  meekness. 

Fourthly,  Like  wise  in  defence  of  truth, 
and  maintenance  of  a  good  cause,  we 
may  observe,  that  commonly  the  fairest 


*   Zrjyoj  ^ 
f  Mi;  (l)j 


KtvdS,  ov  f  rjXoj,  &C. 
fiytlaBe,  dXAo  vovOercire  us  d<JtA- 


•  Gal.  vi.  1. 

1  Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honey-comb, 
sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  borati  - 
Prov.  xvi.  24.  A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath;  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger.  — 
Prov.  xv.  1.  *  2  Thess.  iii.  15. 
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language  is  most  proper  and  advantageous, 
and  that  reproachful  or  foul  terms  are 
most  improper  and  prejudicial.  A  calm 
and  meek  way  of  discoursing  doth  much 
advantage  a  good  cause,  as  arguing  the 
patron  thereof  to  have  confidence  in  the 
cause  itself,  and  to  rely  upon  his  strength ; 
that  he  is  in  a  temper  fit  to  apprehend  it 
himself,  and  to  maintain  it ;  that  he  pro- 
poundeth  it  as  a  friend,  wishing  the  hear 
er  for  his  own  good  to  follow  it,  leaving 
him  the  liberty  to  judge  and  choose  for 
himself.  But  rude  speech,  and  contemp 
tuous  reflections  on  persons,  as  they  do 
signify  nothing  to  the  question,  so  they 
commonly  bring  much  disadvantage  and 
damage  to  the  cause,  creating  mighty 
prejudices  against  it  :*  they  argue  much 
impotency  in  the  advocate,  and  conse 
quently  little  strength  in  what  he  main 
tains  ;  that  he  is  little  able  to  judge  well, 
and  altogether  unapt  to  teach  others: 
they  intimate  a  diffidence  in  himself  con 
cerning  his  cause,  and  that,  despairing  to 
maintain  it  by  reason,  he  seeks  to  uphold 
it  by  passion  ;  that,  not  being  able  to  con 
vince  by  fair  means,  he  would  bear  down 
by  noise  and  clamour ;  that,  not  skilling 
to  get  his  suit  quietly,  would  extort  it  by 
force,  obtruding  his  conceits  violently  as 
an  enemy,  or  imposing  them  arbitrarily 
as  a  tyrant.  Thus  doth  he  really  dis 
parage  and  slur  his  cause,  however  good 
and  defensible  in  itself.t 

A  modest  and  friendly  style  doth  suit 
truth ;  it,  like  its  author,  doth  usually 
reside  (not  in  the  rumbling  wind,  nor  in 
the  shaking  earthquake,  nor  in  the  raging 
fire,  but)  in  the  small  still  voice  ;u  sound 
ing  in  this,  it  is  most  audible,  most  pene- 
trant,  and  most  effectual :  thus  propound 
ed,  it  is  willingly  hearkened  to  ;  for  men 
have  no  aversion  from  hearing  those  who 
seem  to  love  them,  and  wish  them  well. 
It  is  easily  conceived ;  no  prejudice  or 
passion  clouding  the  apprehensive  facul- 

*  Qui,  dura  dicit,  malus  videtur,  utique 
male  dicit. — Quint,  vi.  2. 

Nisi  quod  imperitos  etiam  animosos  atque 
iracundos  esse  manifestum  est,  dum  per  inopi- 
am  concilii  et  sermonis  ad  iracundiatn  facile 
vertuntur. — Firmil.  apud  Cyp.  Ep.  75. 

t  —  et  inhumanum  est,  et  ipsi  qui 

dicit  inutile ;  turn  cansae  contrarium,  quia 
plane  et  adversarii,  fiunt  et  inimici ;  et  quan- 
tulumcunque  his  virium  est,  contumelia  auge- 
tur. — Quint,  xii.  9. 

h  1  Kings  six.  11,  12. 


ties :  it  is  readily  embraced  ;  no  animosi 
ty  withstanding  or  obstructing  it.  It  is 
the  sweetness  of  the  lips,  which,  as  the 
Wise  Man  telleth  us,  increaseth  learn 
ing  ;'  disposing  a  man  to  hear  lessons 
of  good  doctrine,  rendering  him  capable 
to  understand  them,  insinuating  and  im 
pressing  them  upon  the  mind  :  the  affec 
tions  being  thereby  unlocked,  the  passage 
becomes  open  to  the  reason.* 

But  it  is  plainly  a  very  preposterous 
method  of  instructing,  of  deciding  con 
troversies,  of  begetting  peace,  to  vex  and 
anger  those  concerned  by  ill  language.! 
Nothing  surely  doth- more  hinder  the  effi 
cacy  of  discourse,  and  prevent  convic 
tion,  than  doth  this  course,  upon  many 
obvious  accounts.  It  doth  first  put  in  a 
strong  bar  to  attention  :  for  no  man  wil 
lingly  doth  afford  an  ear  to  him,  whom 
he  conceiveth  disaffected  toward  him ; 
which  opinion  harsh  words  infallibly  will 
produce :  no  man  can  expect  to  hear 
truth  from  him,  whom  he  apprehendeth 
disordered  in  his  own  mind,  whom  he 
seeth  rude  in  his  proceedings,  whom  he 
taketh  to  be  unjust  in  his  dealing  ;  as 
men  certainly  will  take  those  to  be,  who 
presume  to  revile  others  for  using  their 
own  judgment  freely,  and  dissenting  from 
them  in  opinion.  Again,  this  course 
doth  blind  the  hearer's  mind,  so  that  he 
cannot  discern  what  he  that  pretends  to 
instruct  him  doth  mean,  or  how  he  doth 
assert  his  doctrine.  Truth  will  not  be 
discerned  through  the  smoke  of  wrathful 
expressions  ;  right  being  defaced  by  foul 
language  will  not  appear ;  passion  being 
excited  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  perceive 
the  sense,  or  the  force  of  an  argument. 
The  will  also  thereby  is  hardened  and 
hindered  from  submitting  to  truth.  In 
such  a  case,  nonpersuadebis,etiamsiper- 
suaseris :  although  you  stop  his  mouth. 
you  cannot  subdue  his  heart ;  although 

*  Act  yap  TOV  //tXXovrd  rt  TUV  xprjvipwv  fta9eTv; 
irpo  TUV  aXXoiv  JTUITWC  f'/Jtioj  tXeiv  ^P^  T°v  liMf***" 
ra'  —  )'/<5ta>f  oc  OVK  av  nj  tr^oirj  iroof  TOV  Qpacvvdjitvov 

KO.I  TOV  v8pi$ovTa. — Chrys.  in  2  Tim.  Or.  6. 

"f  "Ov    tVcoj    licepirivas  av   TTJ    vpj)<rr<5r»jr(,  TOVTOV 

airo\\vci$  TTI  BpavvTiiTi. — Greg.  Naz.  Or.  26. 

Oi  yap  diraiSevrti};  Traictvojiev,  oiiSi  raTf  vSpctrt 
Pa.\\0jtcvy  offcp  ird(r%ovcriv  ol  TroXXoi,  fifi  TM  \  Xdyt 
[ia%6[ievoi,  roTs  it  Xtyoixri,  Kal  Trjv  daOivtiav  COTIV 
ore  rajv  XoyttruaJv  raTf  66pe<ri  cruy/tuXunrovrtj. — 

Naz.  Or.  32. 

"Orav  irptis  riva  d^jajy  c^Oficv,  K  v  vyiif  *•'  ^y!?j 
ov  irpoOvfitos  oi>Se  fne6'  iiSovrjs  ScydfteBa  ra  \fy6^tvoL.— 

Chrys.  Tom.  v.  Or.  59.  '  Prov.  xvi.  21. 
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,ie  can  no  longer  fight,  yet  he  never  will 
neld  :  animosity  raised  by  such  usage 
•endereth  him  invincibly  obstinate  in  his 
Conceits  and  courses.  Briefly,  from  this 
proceeding  men  become  unwilling  to 
,nnark,  unfit  to  apprehend,  indisposed  to 
3mbrace  any  good  instruction  or  advice  : 
it  maketh  them  indocile  and  intractable, 
.averse  from  better  instruction,  pertina 
cious  in  their  opinions,  and  refractory  in 
their  ways. 

Every  man  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  shall 
kiss  his  lips  that  giveth  a  right  ansiver :' 
but  no  man  surely  will  be  ready  to  kiss 
those  lips  which  are  embittered  with  re 
proach,  or  defiled  with  dirty  language. 

It  is  said  of  Pericles,  that  with  thunder 
ing  and  lightning  he  put  Greece  into 
confusion  :*  such  discourse  may  serve  to 
confound  things,  it  seldom  tendeth  to 
compose  them.  If  reason  will  not  pierce, 
rage  will  scarce  avail  to  drive  it  in.t 
Satirical  virulency  may  vex  men  sorely, 
but  it  hardly  ever  soundly  converts  them. 
Few  become  wiser  or  better  by  ill  words. 
i  Children  may  be  frighted  into  compliance 
by  loud  and  severe  increpations ;  but 
men  are  to  be  allured  by  rational  persua 
sion  backed  with  courteous  usage  :  they 
may  be  sweetly  drawn,  they  cannot  be 
violently  driven  to  change  their  judgment 
and  practice.  Whence  that  advice  of 
the  Apostle,  With  meekness  instruct  those 
that  oppose  themselves*  doth  no  less 
savour  of  wisdom  than  of  goodness. 

Fifthly,  As  for  the  examples  of  extra 
ordinary  persons,  which  in  some  cases 
do  seem  to  authorize  the  practice  of  evil- 
speaking,  we  may  consider,  that  as  they 
had  especial  commission  enabling  them 
to  do  some  things  beyond  ordinary  stand 
ing  rules,  wherein  they  are  not  to  be 
imitated  :  as  they  had  especial  illumina 
tion  and  direction,  which  preserved  them 
from  swerving  in  particular  cases  from 
truth  and  equity  ;  so  the  tenor  of  their 
life  did  evidence,  that  it  was  the  glory  of 
God,  the  good  of  men,  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  which  moved  them  to  it.}  And 

npovr&v  KCL\  dvTptiTTTwv  ixvua  TIIV  'EXX«<ia. 

t  Chrys.  in  2  Tim.  ii.  24       '0   yup  apot 

YX°*>   °Tav  fcr'    iviciKciai    ytvcrai,  oirrfj  iartf  b 
/iaX(ora  SOKCIV  fvvafievos.  tvtan  y«p,  IVCOTI  ficra  ir 
irrjros    KaBa\paa6ai    j/uXXov,  3)   jicra     BpaavTrjros    tv- 
nrtipai. 

$  This  case  is  like  the  other  cases,  wherein 
the  practice  of  good  and  great  men,  although 

j  Prov.  xxiv.  26.  k  2  Tim.  ii.  25. 


of  them  also  we  may  observe,  that  in 
divers  occasions,  yea  generally,  when- 
ver  only  their  private  credit  or  interest 
were  concerned,  although  grievously  pro 
voked,  they  did  out  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  charity,  wholly  forbear  reproachful 
speech.  Our  Saviour,  who  sometimes 
upon  special  reason  in  his  discourses 
used  such  harsh  words,  yet,  when  he  was 
most  spitefully  accused,  reproached,  and 
persecuted,  did  not  open  his  mouth,  or 
return  one  angry  word :  Being  reviled, 
he  did  not  (as  St.  Peter,  proposing  his 
example  to  us,  telleth  us)  revile  again; 
suffering,  he  did  not  threaten.1  He  used 
the  softest  language  to  Judas,  to  the 
soldiers,  to  Pilate  and  Herod ;  to  the 
priests,  &c.  And  the  Apostles,  who 
sometimes  inveigh  so  zealously  against 
the  opposers  and  perverters  of  truth,  did 
in  their  private  conversation  and  demean 
our  strictly  observe  their  own  rules  of 
abstinence  from  reproach  :  Being  reviled, 
we  bless ;  being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it  ;m 
so  doth  St.  Paul  represent  their  practice. 
And  in  reason  we  should  rather  follow 
them  in  this  their  ordinary  course,  than 
in  their  extraordinary  sallies  of  practice. 

In  fine,  however  in  some  cases  and 
circumstances  the  matter  may  admit  such 
exceptions,  so  that  all  language  disgrace 
ful  to  our  neighbour  is  not  ever  culpable  ; 
yet  the  cases  are  so  few  and  rare  in  com 
parison,  the  practice  commonly  so  dan 
gerous  and  ticklish,  that  worthily  for 
bearing  to  reproach,  doth  bear  the  style 
of  a  general  rule  :  and  particularly,  for 
clearer  direction,  we  are  in  the  following 
cases  obliged  carefully  to  shun  it ;  or  in 
speaking  about  our  neighbour  we  must 
observe  these  cautions  : — 

1.  We  should  never  in  severe  terms 
inveigh  against  any  man  without  reason 
able  warrant,  or  presuming  upon  a  good 
call  and  commission  thereto.  As  every 
man  should  not  assume  to  himself  the 
power  of  administering  justice  (of  try 
ing,  sentencing,  and  punishing  offend 
ers),  so  must  not  every  man  take  upon 

excusable,  is  not  yet  exemplary  :  as  the  hero- 
ical  acts  of  David,  of  Samson,  of  Ehud,  of 
Phineas,  of  Elias,  of  Moses:  David's  duel, 
Samson's  suicide,  Moses's  slaying  the  Egyp 
tian,  Ehud's  stabbing  the  king  of  Moab,  Kh;i.-.'s 
calling  for  fire,  by  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
instinct. 

1  1  Pet.  ii.  23. 

m  1  Cor.  iv.  12  ;  Rom.  xii.  14. 
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him  to  speak  against  those  who  seem  to 
do  ill ;  which  is  a  sort  of  punishment, 
including  the  infliction  of  smart  and 
damage  upon  the  persons  concerned. 
Every  man  hath  indeed  a  commission,  in 
due  place  and  season,  with  discretion 
and  moderation  to  admonish  his  neigh 
bour  offending  ;  but  otherwise  to  speak 
ill  of  him,  no  private  man  hath  just  right 
or  authority  :  and  therefore  in  presuming 
to  do  it  he  is  disorderly  and  irregular, 
trespassing  beyond  his  bounds,  usurping 
an  undue  power  to  himself. 

2.  We  should  never  speak  ill  of  any 
man  without  apparent  just  cause.    It  must 
be  just :  we  must   not   reproach  men  for 
things    innocent  or   indifferent ;  for   not 
concurring    in  disputable   opinions  with 
us,  for  not  complying  with  our  humour, 
for  not  serving  our  interest,  for  not  doing 
any  thing  to  which  they  are  not  obliged, 
or  for  using  their  liberty  in  any  case  :  it 
must  be  at  least  some  considerable  fault, 
which  we  can  so  much   as  tax.     It  must 
also  be  clear  and  certain,  notorious  and 
palpable ;  for  to  speak  ill  upon  slender 
conjectures,  or  doubtful  suspicions,  is  full 
of  iniquity.  "  Oau  ovx  ol'ouai,  tiluayrinovai, 
they  rail  at  things  which  they  know  not, 
is  part  of  those  wicked  men's  character, 
whom  St.  Jude"   doth  so  severely  repre 
hend.     If  indeed,  these  conditions  being 
wanting,  we  presume  to  reproach    any 
man,  we  do  therein  no  less  than  slander 
him  ;  which   to  do  is   unlawful    in  any 
case,  is  in  truth  a  most  diabolical  and 
detestable    crime.       To   impose     odious 
names   and   characters    on   any  person, 
which    he    deserveth    not,   or    without 
ground  of  truth,  is  to  play  the  Devil ;  and 
hell  itself  scarce  will  own  a  fouler  prac 
tice. 

3.  We  should  not  cast  reproach  upon 
any  man  without  some  necessary  reason. 
In  charity  (that  charity  which  cocereth  all 
sins,  which  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins '} 
we  are  bound  to  connive  at  the  defects, 
and   to   conceal  the  faults  of  our  breth 
ren  ;  to  extenuate  and  excuse  them  when 
apparent,  so  far  as  we  may  in  truth  and 
equity.      We    must   not   therefore    ever 
produce  them  to  light,  or  prosecute  them 
with  severity,  except  very  needful  occa 
sion  urgeth  :  such   as  is   the  glory  and 
service  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  truth, 

n  Jude  10. 

0  Prov.x.  12;  1  Pet.  iv.  8  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 


the  vindication  of  innocence,  the  preser 
vation  of  public  justice  and  peace,  the 
amendment  of  our  neighbour  himself,  or 
securing  others  from  contagion.  Barring 
such  reasons  (really  being,  not  affectedly 
pretended),  we  are  bound  not  so  much 
as  to  disclose,  as  to  touch  our  neighbour's 
faults ;  much  more,  not  to  blaze  them 
about,  not  to  exaggerate  them  by  vehe 
ment  invectives. 

4.  We  should  never  speak  ill  of  any 
man    beyond     measure  :    be    the    cause 
never  so  just,  the  occasion  never  so  nec 
essary,  we  should  yet  nowise  be  immod 
erate   therein,  exceeding  the  bounds  pre 
scribed    by  truth,  equity,  and  humanity. 
We  should   never   speak  worse  of  any 
man  whatever  than  he  certainly  deserv 
eth,    according   to    the   most   favourable 
construction  of  his  doings ;  never  more 
than  the  cause  absolutely  requireth.     We 
should  rather  be  careful  to  fall  short  of 
what   in   rigorous   truth   might   be  said 
against  hira,  than  in  the  least  to  pass  be 
yond  it.     The  best  cause  had  better  seem 
to  suffer  a  little  by  our  reservedness  in 
its  defence,    than  any  man  be   wronged 
by  our  aspersing  him ;  for  God,  the  pat 
ron  of  truth  and  right,  is  ever  able  to 
secure  them  without  the  succour  of  our 
unjust  and   uncharitable    dealing.     The 
contrary  practice  hath  indeed  within  it  a 
spice  of  slander,   that   is,  of  the  worst 
iniquity. 

5.  We    must  never  speak   ill  of  any 
man  out  of  bad    principles,   or  for   bad 
ends. 

No  sudden  or  rash  anger  should  insti 
gate  us  thereto.  For,  Let  all  bitterness, 
and  ivrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil-speaking,  be  put  away  from  you, 
with  all  malice,v  is  the  apostolical  pre 
cept  :  they  are  all  associates  and  kind 
red,  which  are  to  be  cast  away  together. 
Such  anger  itself  is  culpable,  as  a  work 
of  the  flesh,  and  therefore  to  be  suppress 
ed  ;  and  all  its  brood  therefore  is  also  to 
be  smothered :  the  daughter  of  such  a 
mother  cannot  be  legitimate.  The.  wrath 
of  man  icorketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God.* 

We  must  not  speak  ill  out  of  inveter 
ate  hatred  or  ill-will.  For  this  murder 
ous,  this  viperous  disposition,  should  itself 
be  rooted  out  of  our  hearts  :  whatever 

P  Eph.  iv.  31 ;  Col.  iii.  8. 
i  James  i.  20. 
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;issueth  from  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
svery  bad  :  it  must  be  a  poisonous  breath 
ithat  exhaleth  from  that  foul  source. 

We  must  not  be  provoked  thereto  by 
(any  revengeful  disposition,  or  rancorous 
;  spleen,  in  regard  to  any  injuries  or  dis 
courtesies  received.  For,  as  we  must 
•not  revenge  ourselves,  or  render  evil  in 

•  any  other  way  ;  so  particularly  not  in 
this,  which  is  commonly  the  special  in- 

;  stance  expressly  prohibited.  Render  not 
i  evil  for  eiil,  saith  St.  Peter,  nor  railing 
•.for  railing ;  but  contrariwise  bless,  or 
•speak  well  :  and,  Bless  them,  saith  our 
:  Lord,  wh,ich  curse  you ;  Bless,  saith  St. 
i  Paul,  and  curse  noi.r 

We  must  not  also  do  it  out  of  con- 

•  tempt :    for   we   are    not   to   slight  our 
:  brethren  in  our  hearts.     No  man  really 
'  (considering    what    he    is,    whence    he 

came,  how  he  is  related,  what  he  is  ca 
pable  of)  can  be  despicable.  Extreme 
naughtiness  is  indeed  contemptible  ;  but 
the  unhappy  person  that  is  engaged  there 
in  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  despised/ 
However,  charity  bindeth  us  to  stifle 
contemptuous  motions  of  heart,  and  not  to 

1  vent  them  in  vilifying  expressions. 
Particularly,  it  is  a  barbarous  practice 
out  of  contempt  to  reproach  persons  for 
natural  imperfections,  for  meanness  of 
condition,  for  unlucky  disasters,  for  any 

:  involuntary  defects  :  this  being  indeed  to 
reproach  mankind,  unto  which  such 
things  are  incident ;  to  reproach  Provi 
dence,  from  the  disposal  whereof  they 
do  proceed.  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor 

.  despisetk  his  Maker  ^  saith  the  Wise  Man : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  him  that 
reproachfully  mocketh  him  that  is  dull  in 
parts,  deformed  in  body,  weak  in  health 
or  strength,  or  defective  in  any  such 
way. 

Likewise  we  must  not  speak  ill  out  of 
envy  ;  because  others  do  excel  us  in  any 
good  quality,  or  exceed  us  in  fortune. 
To  harbour  this  base  and  ugly  disposition 
in  our  minds  is  unworthy  of  a  man,  who 
should  delight  in  all  good  springing  up 
anywhere,  and  befalling  any  man  natu 
rally  allied  unto  him  ;  it  is  most  unwor 
thy  of  a  Christian,  who  should  tender  hi: 
brother's  good  as  his  own,  and  rejoice 

r  1  Pet.  iii.  9;    Matt.  v.  44;    Rom.  xii.  14 
Deut.  xxv.  3. 

•  He  that   is  void  of  wisdom  despiseth  his 
neighbour. — Prov.  xi.  12.  '  Prov.  xvu.  ."> 


mth  those  that  rejoice*  From  thence  to 
)e  drawn  to  cast  reproach  upon  any 
man,  is  horrible  and  heinous  wickedness. 

Neither  should  we  ever  use  reproach 
is  a  means  of  compassing  any  design 
we  do  affect  or  aim  at :  it  is  an  unwar- 
antable  engine  of  raising  us  to  wealth, 
dignity,  or  repute.  To  grow  by  the  ditn- 
nution,  to  rise  by  the  depression,  to  shine 
)y  the  eclipse  of  others,  to  build  a  for- 
une  upon  the  ruins  of  our  neighbour's 
•eputation,  is  that  which  no  honourable 
nnind  can  affect,  no  honest  man  will  en 
deavour.  Our  own  wit,  courage,  and 
ndustry,  managed  with  God's  assistance 
and  blessing,  are  sufficient,  and  only  law- 
\il  instruments  of  prosecuting  honest  en- 
erprises ;  we  need  not,  we  must  not  in 
stead  of  them  employ  our  neighbour's 
disgrace  ;  no  worldly  good  is  worth  pur- 
hasing  at  such  a  rate,  no  project  worth 
achieving  by  such  foul  ways. 

Neither  should  we  out  of  malignity, 
to  cherish  or  gratify  ill  humour,  use  this 
practice.  It  is  observable  of  some  per 
sons,  that  not  out  of  any  formed  displeas 
ure,  grudge,  or  particular  disaffection, 
nor  out  of  any  particular  design,  but 
merely  out  of  a  ca*<Hf09Mr,  an  ill  disposi 
tion,  springing  up  from  nature,  or  con 
tracted  by  use,  they  are  apt  to  carp  at 
any  action,  and  with  sharp  reproach  to 
bite  any  man  that  comes  in  their  way, 
thereby  feeding  and  soothing  that  evil 
inclination.  But  as  this  inhuman  and 
currish  humour  should  be  corrected  and 
extirpated  from  our  hearts,  so  should  the 
issues  thereof  at  our  mouths  be  stopped  : 
the  bespattering  our  neighbour's  good 
name  should  never  afford  any  satisfac 
tion  or  delight  unto  us. 

Nor  out  of  wantonness  should  we 
speak  ill,  for  our  divertisement  or  sport. 
For  our  neighbour's  reputation  is  too  great 
and  precious  a  thing  to  be  played  with, 
or  offered  up  to  sport ;  we  are  very  fool 
ish  in  so  disvaluing  it,  very  naughty  in  so 
misusing  it.  Our  wits  are  very  barren, 
our  brains  are  ill  furnished  with  store  of 
knowledge,  if  we  can  find  no  other  mat 
ter  of  conversation. 

Nor  out  of  negligence  and  inadverten 
cy  should  we  sputter  out  reproachful 
speech  ;  shooting  ill  words  at  rovers,  or 
not  regarding  who  stands  in  our  way. 
Among  all  temerities  this  is  one  of  the 
u  liom.  xii.  15. 
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most  noxious,  and  therefore  very  culp 
able. 

In  fine,  we  should  never  speak  con 
cerning  our  neighbour  from  any  other 
principle  than  charity,  or  to  any  other 
intent  but  what  is  charitable ;  such  as 
tendeth  to  his  good,  or  at  least  is  consis 
tent  therewith.  Let  all  your  things  (saith 
St.  Paul)  be  done  in  charity  :v  and  words 
are  most  of  the  things  we  do  concerning 
our  neighbour,  wherein  we  may  express 
charity.  In  all  our  speeches,  therefore, 
touching  him,  we  should  plainly  show 
that  we  have  a  care  of  his  reputation, 
that  we  tender  his  interest,  that  we  even 
desire  his  content  and  repose.  Even 
when  reason  and  need  do  so  require, 
that  we  should  disclose  and  reprehend 
his  faults,  we  may,  we  should,  by  the 
manner  and  scope  of  our  speech,  signify 
thus  much.  Which  rule  were  it  observ 
ed,  if  we  should  never  speak  ill  other 
wise  than  out  of  charity,  surely  most 
ill-speaking  would  be  cut  off;  most,  I 
fear,  of  our  tattling  about  others,  much 
of  our  gossipping,  would  be  marred. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  bitter  or  sour  our 
language  should  be,  that  it  ought  to  be 
sweet  and  pleasant  ;w  so  far  from  rough 
and  harsh,  that  it  should  be  courteous 
and  obliging ;  so  far  from  signifying 
wrath,  ill  will,  contempt,  or  animosity, 
that  it  should  express  tender  affection, 
good  esteem,  sincere  respect  toward  our 
brethren ;  and  be  apt  to  produce  the  like 
in  them  toward  us :  the  sense  of  them 
should  be  grateful  to  the  heart :  the  very 
sound  and  accent  of  them  should  be  de 
lightful  to  the  ear.  Every  one  should 
please,  his  neighbour  for  his  good  to  ed 
ification.  Our  loords  should  ahvays  lie 
iv  /'iom,  with  grace,  seasoned  with 
salt  ;x  they  should  have  the  grace  of 
courtesy,  they  should  be  seasoned  with 
the  salt  of  discretion,  so  as  to  be  sweet 
and  savoury  to  the  hearers.*  Common 
ly  ill  language  is  a  certain  sign  of  in 
ward  enmity  and  ill-will.  Good-will  is 
wont  to  show  itself  in  good  terms  ;  it 
clotheth  even  its  grief  handsomely,  and 
its  displeasure  carrieth  favour  in  its  face  ; 

*  Charitas— cum  arguit  mills  est,  cum  blan- 
ditur  simplex  est:  pie  solet  saRvire,  sine  dolo 
mulcere;  patienter  novit  irasci,  humiliter  in- 
dignari. —  S.  Bern.  Ep.  ii. 

v  1  Cor.  xvi.  14.        w  Prov.  xv.  26;  xvi.  24. 

«  Rom.  xv.  2  ;  1  Cor.  x.  33  ;  Col.  iv.  6. 


its  rigour  is  civil  and  gentle,  tempered 
with  pity  for  the  faults  and  errors  which 
it  disliketh,  with  the  desire  of  their 
amendment  and  recovery  whom  it  rep- 
rehendeth.  It  would  inflict  no  more 
evil  than  is  necessary ;  it  would  cure 
its  neighbour's  disease  without  exasper 
ating  his  patience,  troubling  his  modesty, 
or  impairing  his  credit.  As  it  always 
judge th  candidly,  so  it  never  condemneth 
extremely. 

II.  But  so  much  for  the  explication  of 
this  precept,  and  the  directive  part  of  our 
discourse.  I  shall  now  briefly  propound 
some  inducements  to  the  observance 
thereof. 

1.  Let  us  consider,  that  nothing  more 
than  railing  and  reviling  is  opposite  to 
the  nature,  and  inconsistent  with  the  ten 
or  of  our  religion  ;*  the  which,  as  even 
a  heathen  did  observe  of  it,  nil  nisi  jus- 
turn  saudet,  et  lene,  doth  recommend  noth 
ing  but.  what  is  very  just  and  mild  :* 
which  propoundeth  the  practices  of  char 
ity,  meekness,  patience,  peaceableness. 
moderation,  equity,  alacrity  or  good  hu 
mour,  as  its  principal  laws,  and  declared 
them  the  chief  fruits  of  the  divine  Spirit 
and  grace  :  which  chargeth  us  to  curt 
and  compose  all  our  passions  ;  more  par 
ticularly  to  restrain  and  repress  anger 
animosity,  envy,  malice,  and  such  like 
dispositions,  as  the  fruits  of  carnality  am 
corrupt  lust :  which  consequently  driell 
up  all  the  sources,  or  dammeth  up  the 
sluices    of   bad    language.     As   it   dot! 
above  all  things*  oblige  us  to  bear  no  ill 
will  in  our  hearts,  so  it  chargeth  us  t( 
vent  none  with  our  mouths. 

2.  It  is  therefore  often  expressly  con 
demned  and  prohibited  as  evil.     It  is  th< 
property  of  the  wicked,  a  character  o 
those  who  work  iniquity,  to  whet  thei'i 
tongues  like  a  sword,  and  bend  thei'i 
bows  to  shoot  their  arrows,  even  bitte'i 
words.11 

3.  No  practice  hath  more  severe  pun 
ishments  denounced  to  it  than  this.     Th< 

*  Lingua  Christum  confessa  non  sit  raaledi 
ca,  non  turbulenta,  non  convitiis  et  litibus  per 
strepens  audiatur. — Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl. 

Convitiis  et  maledictis  quaeso  vos  abstinete 
quia  neque  maledici  regnum  Dei  consequen 
tur  ;  et  lingua  quac  Christum  confessa  est,  in 
columis  et  pura  cum  suo  honore  servanda  est 
—  Cypr.  Ep.  vii. 

>'  Ammian.  Marcell.  z  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

•  Psal.  Ixiv.  3. 
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•ailer  (and  it  is  indeed  a  very  proper  and 

..t  punishment  for  him,  he  being  exceed- 

igly  bad  company)  is  to  be  banished  out 

f  all  good  society  :  thereto  St.  Paul  ad- 

adgcth  him  :  I  have  (saith  he)  nowwrit- 

:en  unto  you,  not  to  keep  company,  if  any 

.ian  that  is  called  a  brother  be  afornica- 

\ir,  or  coretous,or  an  idolater,  or  a  rail- 

r,or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,  with 

'uch  an  one  not  to  eat.*>     Ye  see  what 

ompany  the  railer  hath  in  the  text,  and 

fith  what  a  crew  of  people  he  is  coup- 

;3d  :  but  no  good  company  he  is  allowed 

i  thrnvhere  ;  every  good  Christian  should 

'  void  him  as  a  blot,  and  a  pest  of  con- 

ersation :  and  finally   he  is  sure  to  be 

xcluded  from  the  blessed  society  above 

n  heaven  ;*  for  neither  thieves,  nor  cov- 

tous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor 

extortioners  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 

>rod  :{'  and,  Without,  (without  the  heav- 

nly  city)  are  dogs,A  saith  St.  John  in  his 

levelation  ;  that  is,  these  chiefly  who  out 

i>f  currish  spite  or  malignity  do  f reward - 

'y  bark  at  their  neighbours,  or  cruelly 

>ite  them  with  reproachful  language. 

4.  If  we  look  upon  such  language  in 
'ts  own  nature,  what  is  it  but  a  symptom 
!>f  a  foul,  a  weak,  a  disordered  and  dis- 
iempered  mind?  It  is  the  smoke  of  in- 
vard  rage  and  malice  :  it  is  a  stream  that 
'•.annot  issue  from  a  sweet  spring :  it  is  a 
iitorm  that  cannot  bluster  out  of  a  calm 
;>egion.  The  words  of  the  pure  arepleas- 
int  words,"  as  the  Wise  Man  saith. 
1  5.  This  practice  doth  plainly  signify 
'ow  spirit,  ill  breeding,  and  bad  manners  ; 
,md  thence  misbecometh  any  wise,  any 
lonest,  any  honourable  person.  Itagreeth 
o  children,  who  are  unapt  and  unaccus- 
omed  to  deal  in  matters  considerable,  to 
squabble;  to  women  of  meanest  rank 
\apt  by  nature,  or  custom,  to  be  trans 
ported  with  passion),  to  scold.  In  our 
nnodern  languages  it  is  termed  villainy, 
is  being  proper  for  rustic  boors,  or  men 
pf  coarsest  education  and  employment; 
who,  having  their  minds  debased  by  being 
Conversant  in  meanest  affairs,do  vent  their 
sorry  passions,and  bicker  about  their  petty 
Concernments,  in  such  strains  ;  who  also, 

*  Hinc  intelligere  possumus  quam  gravis  sit 
et  perniciosa  maledictio,  quando,  etiamsi  alia 
'bonaad  fuerint,  sola  excludit  a  ccelo. — Salv.  de 
tGmcr.  Dei,  lib.  iii. 

6  1  Cor.  v.  11.  c  1  Cor.  vi.  10. 

d  Rev.  xxii.  15.  •  Prov.  xv.  26. 
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being  not  capable  of  a  fair  reputation,  or 
sensible  of  disgrace  to  themselves,  do 
little  value  the  credit  of  others,  or  care 
for  aspersing  it.  But  such  language  is 
unworthy  of  those  persons,  and  cannot 
easily  be  drawn  from  them,  who  are 
wont  to  exercise  their  thoughts  about 
nobler  matters,  who  are  versed  in  affairs 
manageable  only  by  calm  deliberation 
and  fair  persuasion,  not  by  impetuous 
and  provocative  rudeness  ;  the  which  do 
never  work  otherwise  upon  masculine 
souls,  than  so  as  to  procure  disdain  and 
resistance.  Such  persons,  knowing  the 
benefit  of  a  good  name,  being  wont  to 
possess  a  good  repute,  prizing  their  own 
credit  as  a  considerable  good,  will  never 
be  prone  to  bereave  others  of  the  like  by 
opprobrious  speech.  A  noble  enemy 
will  never  speak  of  his  enemy  in  bad 
terms.* 

We  may  further  consider,  that  all  wise, 
all  honest,  all  ingenuous  persons,  have  an 
aversation  from  ill  speaking,  and  cannot 
entertain  it  with  any  acceptance  or  com 
placence  ;  that  only  ill-natured,  unwor 
thy,  and  naughty  people,  are  its  willing 
auditors,  or  do  abet  it  with  applause. 
The  good  man,  in  the  fifteenth  Psalm, 
non  accipit  opprobrium,  doth  not  take  up, 
or  accept,  a  reproach  against  his  neigh 
bour  :{  but  A  wicked  doer,  saith  the  Wise 
Man,  giveth  heed  to  false  lips,  and  a  liar 
giveth  ear  to  a  naughty  tongue.^  And 
what  reasonable  man  will  do  that  which 
is  disgustful  to  the  wise  and  good,  is  grate 
ful  only  to  the  foolish  and  baser  sort  of 
men  ?t  I  pretermit,  that  using  this  sort 
of  language  doth  incapacitate  a  man  for 
to  benefit  his  neighbour,  and  defeateth 
his  endeavours  for  his  edification,  dispar 
aging  a  good  cause,  prejudicing  the  de 
fence  of  truth,  obstructing  the  effects  of 
good  instruction  and  wholesome  reproof ; 
as  we  did  before  remark  and  declare. 
Further, 

6.  He  that  useth  this  kind  of  speech 
doth,  as  harm  and  trouble  others,  so  create 
nu.ny  great  inconveniences  and  mischiefs 
to  himself  thereby.  Nothing  so  inflameth 

*  In  quo  admirari  soleo  gravitatem  et  justi- 
tiam  et  sapientiam  Caesaris,  qui  nunquam  nisi 
honoriricentissime  Pompeiuia  appellat. — Cic. 
Epist.  torn.  vi.  6. 

f  It  is  always  taken  as  an  argument  of  ill- 
will.  Maledicus  a  malefico  non  distat,  nisi 
occasionne. — Quint,  xii.  9. 

f  Psal.  xv.  3.  *  Prov.  xvii.  4. 
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the  wrath  of  men,  so  provoketh  their  en 
mity,  so  breedeth  lasting  hatred  and  spite, 
as  do  contumelious  words.  They  are  often 
called  swords  and  arrows  ;b  and  as  such 
they  pierce  deeply,  and  cause  most  griev 
ous  smart ;  which  men  feeling  are  enrag 
ed,  and  accordingly  will  strive  to  requite 
them  in  the  like  manner,  and  in  all  other 
obvious  ways  of  revenge.1  Hence  strife, 
clamour  and  tumult,  care,  suspicion  and 
fear,  danger  and  trouble,  sorrow  and 
regret,  do  seize  on  the  reviler ;  and  he  is 
sufficiently  punished  for  this  dealing. 
No  man  can  otherwise  than  live  in  per 
petual  fear  of  reciprocal  like  usagefrom 
him,  whom  he  is  conscious  of  having  so 
abused.  Whence,  if  not  justice  or  charity 
toward  others,  yet  love  and  piety  of  our 
selves,  should  persuade  us  to  forbear  it 
as  disquietful,  incommodious,  and  mis 
chievous  to  us. 

We  should  indeed  certainly  enjoy  much 
love,  much  concord,  much  quiet,  we 
should  live  in  great  safety  and  security, 
we  should  be  exempted  from  much  care 
and  fear,  if  we  would  restrain  ourselves 
from  abusing  and  offending  our  neighbour 
in  this  kind  :  being  conscious  of  so  just 
and  innocent  demeanour  toward  him,  we 
should  converse  with  him  in  pleasant 
freedom  and  confidence,  not  suspecting 
any  bad  language  or  ill  usage  from  him. 

7.  Hence  with  evidently  good  reason 
is  he  that  useth  such  language  called  a 
fool :  and  he  that  abstaineth  from  it  is 
commended  as  wise.  A  f oofs  lips  enter 
into  contention,  and  his  mouth  calleth 
for  strokes.  A  fool's  mouth  is  his  de 
struction,  and  his  lips  are  the  snare  of 
his  soul.  He  that  refraineth  his  tongue 
is  wise.  In  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is 
health.  He  that  keepeth  his  lips  keepeth 
his  life :  but  he  that  openeth  wide  his  mouth 
(that  is,  in  evil-speaking,  gaping  with 
clamour  and  vehemency)  shall  have  de 
struction.  The  words  of  a  wise  man's 
mouth  are  gracious :  lut  the  lips  of  a 
fool  will  siDallow  up  himself.  Death  and 
life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue  ;  and 
they  that  love  it  shall  eat  the  fruit  there- 

h  The  scourge  of  the  tongue,  Job  v.  21 ; 
Prov.  xii.  18, — There  is  that  speaketh  like  the 
piercings  of  a  sword  ;  Psal.  Ivii.  4  ;  lix.  7  ; 
Ixiv.  3  ;  Psal.  lii.  2, — sharp  razor  ;  Prov.  xxx. 
14, — knives. 

'  The  froward  tongue  shall  be  cut  out, — 
Prov.  x.  31. 


of;*  that  is,  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
answerably  to  the  kind  of  speech  they 
choose. 

In  fine,  very  remarkable  is  that  advice, 
or  resolution  of  the  grand  point  concern 
ing  the  best  way  of  living  happily,  in 
the  Psalmist :  What  man  is  he  that  de- 
sireth  life,  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he 
may  see  good  1  Keep  thy  tongue  from  nil, 
and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile.*  Ab 
stinence  from  ill-speaking  he  seemeth  to 
propose  as  the  first  step  toward  the  fruition 
of  a  durably-happy  life. 

8.  Lastly,  we  may  consider  that  it  is 
a  grievous  perverting  the  design  of  speech 
(that  excellent  faculty,  which  so  much 
distinguished  us  from,  so  highly  advanc- 
eth  us  above,  other  creatures),  to  use  it  to 
the  defaming  and  disquieting  our  neigh 
bour.  It  was  given  us  as  an  instrument 
of  beneficial  commerce,  and  delectable 
conversation  ;  that  with  it  we  might  assist 
and  advise,  might  cheer  and  comfort  one 
another  :  we  therefore,  in  employing  it 
to  the  disgrace,  vexation,  damage  or  pre 
judice  in  any  kind,  of  our  neighbour,  dc 
foully  abuse  it ;  and  so  doing,  rendei 
ourselves  indeed  worse  than  dumb  beasts  : 
for  better  far  it  were  that  we  could  saj 
nothing,  than  that  we  should  speak  ill.* 

Now  the  God  of  grace  and  peace  makt 
us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  hit 
will,  icorking  in  us  that  which  is  wel 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesui 
Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  anc 
ever.  Amen.m 


SERMON  XVII. 

THE    FOLLY    OF    SLANDER. 

PROV.    x.    18. — He  that   uttereth   slan 
der  is  a  fool. 

GENERAL  declamations  against  vice  am 
sin  are  indeed  excellently  useful,  as  rous 
ing  men  to  consider  and  look  about  them 
but  they  do  often  want  effect,  becausi 
they  only  raise  confused  apprehension 

*  Mutos  nasci,  et  egere  omni  ratione  satiu 
fuisset,  quam  providentiae  munera  in  mutuar 
perniciem  convertere. —  Quint,  xii.  1. 

k  Prov.  xviii.  6,  7 ;  x.  19  ;  xii.  18;  xiii.  3 
Eccles.  x.  12  ;  Prov.  xviii.  21. 

1  Psal.  xxxiv.  12,  13. 

™   Heb.  xiii.  20,  2 1. 
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,)f  things,  and  indeterminate  propensions 
,o  action  ;  the  which  usually,  before  men 
horoughly  perceive  or  resolve  what  they 
should  practise,  do  decay  and  vanish. 
As  he  that  cries  out  fire  doth  stir  up  people, 
md  inspireth  them  with  a  kind  of  hover- 
ng  tendency  every  way,  yet  no  man 
!  hence  to  purpose  moveth,  until  he  be  dis- 
•inctly  informed  where  the  mischief  is  ; 
|;hen  do  they,  who  apprehend  themselves 
Concerned,  run  hastily  to  oppose  it;  so, 
:till  we  particularly  discern  where  our 
.affences  lie  (till  we  distinctly  know  the 
heinous  nature  and  the  mischievous  con 
sequences  of  them),  we  scarce  will  ef 
fectually  apply  ourselves  to  correct  them. 
.•Whence  it  is  requisite,  that  men  should 
ibe  particularly  acquainted  with  their  sins, 
and  by  proper  arguments  be  dissuaded 
from  them. 

In  order  whereto,  I  have  now  selected 

;one  sin  to  describe,  and  to  dissuade  from, 

i  being  in  nature  as  vile,  and  in  practice  as 

common,  as  any  other  whatever  that  hath 

prevailed   among  men.     It  is    slander,  a 

i  sin  which  in  all   times   and  places   hath 

been   epidemical    and    rife ;  but  which 

'especially  doth  seem  to  reign  and  rage  in 

;  our  age  and  country. 

There  are  principles  innate  to  men, 
which  ever  have,  and  ever  will  incline 
;  them  to  this  offence.  Eager  appetites 
j  to  secular  and  sensual  good  ;  violent 
passions,  urging  the  prosecution  of  what 
men  affect ;  wrath  and  displeasure  against 
those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  compass 
ing  their  desires  ;  emulation  and  envy 
toward  those  who  hap  to  succeed  better, 
or  to  attain  a  greater  share  in  such  things  ; 
excessive  self-love  ;  unaccountable  ma 
lignity  and  vanity,  are  in  some  degrees 
connatural  to  all  men,  and  ever  prompt 
them  to  this  dealing,  as  appearing  the 
most  efficacious,  compendious,  and  easy 
way  of  satisfying  such  appetites,  of  pro 
moting  such  designs,  of  discharging  such 
passions.  Slander  thence  hath  always 
been  a  principal  engine,  whereby  cove 
tous,  ambitious,  envious,  ill-natured,  and 
vain  persons  have  strove  to  supplant  their 
competitors,  and  advance  themselves  ; 
meaning  thereby  to  procure,  what  they 
chiefly  prize  and  like,  wealth,  or  dignity, 
or  reputation,  favour  and  power  in  the 
court,  respect  and  interest  with  the 
people. 

But  from  especial  causes  our  age  pecu 


liarly  doth  abound  in  this  practice  :  for, 
besides  the  common  dispositions  inclining 
thereto,  there  are  conceits  newly  coined, 
and  greedily  entertained  by  many,  which 
seem  purposely  levelled  at  the  disparage 
ment  of  piety,  charity,  and  justice,  substi 
tuting  interest  in  the  room  of  concience, 
authorising  and  commending,  for  good 
and  wise,  all  ways  serving  to  private  ad 
vantage.  There  are  implacable  dissen 
sions,  fierce  animosities,  and  bitter  zeals 
sprung  up  ;  there  is  an  extreme  curiosity, 
niceness,  and  delicacy  of  judgment ; 
there  is  a  mighty  affectation  of  seeming 
wise  and  witty  by  any  means  ;  there  is  a 
great  unsettlement  of  mind,  and  corrup 
tion  of  manners,  generally  diffused  over 
people :  from  which  sources  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  flood  hath  so  overflown, 
that  no  banks  can  restrain  it,  no  fences 
are  able  to  resist  it ;  so  that  ordinary 
conversation  is  full  with  it,  and  no  de 
meanour  can  be  secure  from  it. 

If  we  do  mark  what  is  done  in  many 
(might  I  not  say,  in  most  companies, 
what  is  it,  but  one  telling  malicious  sto 
ries  of,  or  fastening  odious  characters 
upon,  an  other  ?  What  do  men  com 
monly  please  themselves  in  so  much,  as 
in  carping  and  harshly  censuring,  in  de 
faming  and  abusing  their  neighbours  ? 
Is  it  not  the  sport  and  divertisement  of 
many,  to  cast  dirt  in  the  faces  of  all  they 
meet  with  ;  to  bespatter  any  man  with 
foul  imputations  ?  Doth  not  in  every 
corner  a  Momus  lurk,  from  the  venom  of 
whose  spiteful  or  petulant  tongue  no  emi- 
nency  of  rank,  dignity  of  place,  or  sa- 
credness  of  office,  no  innocence  or  integ 
rity  of  life,  no  wisdom  or  circumspection 
in  behaviour,  no  good  nature,  or  benigni 
ty  in  dealing  and  carriage,  can  protect 
any  person  ?  Do  not  men  assume  to 
themselves  a  liberty  of  telling  romances, 
and  framing  characters  concerning  their 
neighbour,  as  freely  as  a  poet  doth  about 
Hector  or  Turnus,  Thersites  orDraucus  ? 
Do  they  not  usurp  a  power  of  playing 
v/ith,  of  tossing  about,  of  tearing  in  pie 
ces  their  neighbour's  good  name,  as  if  it 
were  the  veriest  toy  in  the  world  ?  Do 
not  many,  having  a  form  of  godliness 
(some  of  them  demurely,  others  confi 
dently,  both  without  any  sense  of,  or  re 
morse  for  what  they  do),  backbite  their 
brethren  ?  Is  it  not  grown  so  common  a 
thing  to  asperse  causelessly,  that  no  man 
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wonders  at  it,  that  few  dislike,  that  scarce 
any  detest  it  ?  that  most  notorious  ca 
lumniators  are  heard,  not  only  with  pa 
tience,  but  with  pleasure  ;  yea,  are  even 
held  in  vogue  and  reverence,  as  men  of 
a  notable  talent,  and  very  serviceable  to 
their  party  ?  so  that  slander  seemeth  to 
have  lost  its  nature,  and  not  to  be  no  wan 
odious  sin,  but  a  fashionable  humour,  a 
way  of  pleasing  entertainment,  a  fine 
knack,  or  curious  feat  of  policy  ;  so  that 
no  man  at  least  taketh  himself  or  others 
to  be  accountable  for  what  is  said  in  this 
way.  Is  not,  in  fine,  the  case  become 
such,  that  whoever  hath  in  him  any  love 
of  truth,  any  sense  of  justice  or  honesty, 
any  spark  of  charity  toward  his  brethren, 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  in 
the  conversations  he  meeteth  ;  but  will  be 
tempted,  with  the  holy  Prophet,  to  wish 
himself  sequestered  from  society,  and 
cast  into  solitude  ;  repeating  those  words 
of  his,  Oh  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness 
a  lodging  place  of  wayfaring  men  ;  that 
I  might  leave  my  people,  and  go  from 
them :  for  they  are — an  assembly  of 
treacherous  men,  and  they  bend  their 
tongues  like  their  boiv  for  lies  ?cl  This  he 
wished  in  an  age  so  resembling  ours,  that 
I  fear  the  description  with  equal  patness 
may  suit  both :  Take  ye  heed  (said  he 
then  ;  and  may  we  not  advise  the  like 
now?)  every  one  of  his  neighbour,  and 
trust  ye  not  in  any  brother  :  for  every 
brother  will  utterly  supplant,  and  every 
neighbour  will  tvalk  with  slanders.  They 
will  deceive  every  one  his  neighbour,  and 
will  not  speak  the  truth  :  they  have  taught 
their  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and  weary 
themselves  to  commit  iniquity.* 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  obvious 
to  experience,  no  discourse  may  seem 
more  needful  or  useful,  than  that  which 
serveth  to  correct  or  check  this  practice  : 
the  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do, — 1.  by 
describing  the  nature ;  2.  by  declaring 
the  folly  of  it ;  or  showing  it  to  be  very 
true  which  the  Wise  Man  here  asserteth, 
He  that  utter eth  slander  is  a  fool.  The 
which  particulars  I  hope  so  to  prosecute, 
that  any  man  shall  be  able  easily  to  dis 
cern,  and  ready  heartily  to  detest  this 
practice. 

I.  For  explication  of  its  nature,  we 
may  describe  slander  to  be  the  uttering 

*  Jer.  ix.  2,  3  ;  vi.  28  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  9. 
b  Jer.  ix.  4,  5. 


false  (or  equivalent  to  false,  morally  false) 
speech  against  our  neighbour,  in  prejudice 
to  his  fame,  his  safety,  his  welfare,  or 
concernment  in  any  kind,  out  of  malig 
nity,  vanity,  rashness,  ill-nature,  or  bad 
design.  That  which  is  in  holy  Scripture 
forbidden  and  reproved  under  several 
names  and  notions  ;  of  bearing  false  wit 
ness,  false  accusation,  railing  censure, 
sycophantry,  tale-bearing,  whispering, 
backbiting,  supplanting,  taking  up  re 
proach  ."'  which  terms  some  of  them  do 
signify  the  nature,  others  denote  the 
special  kinds,  others  imply  the  manners, 
others  suggest  the  ends  of  this  practice. 
But  it  seemeth  most  fully  intelligible  by 
observing  the  several  kinds  and  degrees 
thereof;  as  also  by  reflecting  on  the  di 
vers  ways  and  manners  of  practising  it. 

The  principal  kinds  thereof  I  observe 
to  be  these  : — 

1.  The  grossest  kind  of  slander  is  that 
which  in  the  decalogue  is  called  bearing 
false  testimony  against  our  neighbour; 
that  is,  flatly  charging  him  with  facts  the 
which  he  never  committed,  and  is  nowise 
guilty  of.  As  in  the  case  of  Naboth, 
when  men  were  suborned  to  say,  Naboth 
did  blaspheme  God  and  the  king  :  and 
as  was  David's  case  when  he  thus  com 
plained,  False  witnesses  did  rise  up,  they 
laid  to  my  charge  things  that  I.  knew  not 
of.A  This  kind  in  the  highest  way  (that 
is,  in  judicial  proceedings)  is  more  rare ; 
and  of  all  men,  they  who  are  detected 
to  practise  it  are  held  most  vile  and  im- 
famous ;  as  being  plainly  the  most  per 
nicious  and  perilous  instruments  of  injus 
tice,  the  most  desperate  enemies  of  all 
men's  right  and  safety  that  can  be.  But 
also  out  of  the  court  there  are  many 
knights-errant  of  the  post,  whose  busi 
ness  it  is  to  run  about  scattering  false  re 
ports  ;  sometimes  loudly  proclaiming 
them  in  open  companies,  sometimes 
closely  whispering  them  in  dark  corners  ; 
thus  infecting  conversation  with  their 
poisonous  breath :  these  no  less  notori 
ously  are  guilty  of  this  kind,  as  bearing 
always  the  same  malice,  and  sometimes 
breeding  as  ill  effects. 


<=  Exod.  xx.  16  ;  Psal.  xxxv.  11;  Jude  9 ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  11 ;  Luke  iii.  14  ;  xix.  8  ;  Levit.  xix. 
16;  Prov.  xviii.  8;  xxvi.  20 ;  xvi.  28  ;  Rom. 
i.  29;  2  Cor.  xii.  20  ;  Psal.  xv.  3  ;  Rom.  i.  30  ; 
Jer.  ix.  4  ;  Psal.  xv.  3. 

d   1  Kings  xxi.  13  ;  Psal.  xxxv.  11. 
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2.  Another  kind  is,  affixing  scandalous 
iiarnes,    injurious    epithets,    and    odious 
Characters  upon  persons,  which  they  de- 
iserve  not.    As  when  Corah  and  his  com 
plices  did    accuse  Moses  of  being  ambi 
tious,  unjust,  and   tyrannical :   when  the 
Pharisees  called  our  Lord  an  impostor,  a 
blasphemer,   a    sorcerer,   a   glutton  and 
wine-bibber,  an  incendiary  and  perverter 
of  the   people,    one    that  spake    against 
•  Caesar,  and  forbad  to  give  tribute  :  when 

the  apostles  were  charged  of  being  pesti 
lent,  turbulent,  factious,  and  seditious  fel 
lows."  This  sort  being  very  common, 
and  thence  in  ordinary  repute  not  so  bad, 

;  yet  in  just  estimation  may  be  judged  even 
worse  than  the  former ;  as  doing  to  our 
neighbour  more  heavy  and  more  irrepa 
rable  wrong.  For  it  imposeth  on  him 
really  more  blame,  and  that  such  which 
he  can  hardly  shake  off:  because  the 
charge  signifieth  habit  of  evil,  and  inclu- 
deth  many  acts  ;  then,  being  general  and 
indefinite,  can  scarce  be  disproved.  He, 
for  instance,  that  calleth  a  sober  man 
drunkard,  doth  impute  to  him  many  acts 
of  such  intemperance  ;  some  really  past, 

1  others  probably  future  ;  and  no  particular 
time  or  place  being  specified,  how  can  a 
man  clear  himself  of  that  imputation, 
especially  with  those  who  are  not  thor 
oughly  acquainted  with  his  conversation  ? 
So  he  that  calleth  a  man  unjust,  proud, 
perverse,  hypocritical,  doth  load  him  with 
the  most  grievous  faults,  which  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  most  innocent  person 
should  discharge  himself  from. 

3.  Like    to  that  kind  is  this,  aspersing 
a  man's  actions  with  harsh  censures  and 
foul  terms,  importing  that  they   proceed 
from  ill  principles,  or  tend  to  bad  ends ; 
so  as  it  doth  not  or  cannot  appear.    Thus 
when  we   say  of  him  that  is  generously 
hospitable,  that  he   is   profuse ;  of    him 
that  is  prudently    frugal,  that  he  is  nig 
gardly  ;  of  him  that  is  cheerful  and  free 
in  his  conversation,    that  he  is   vain  or 
loose  ;  of  him  that  is  serious  and  resolute 
in  a  good  way,  that  he  is  sullen  or  mo 
rose  ;    of  him   that  is   conspicuous  and 
brisk  in  virtuous  practice,  that  it  is  ambi 
tion  or  ostentation   which  actuates  him  ; 
of  him  that  is  close  and   bashful  in  the 

e  Num.  xvi.  3,  13,   14 ;  John  xix.  7,  21 ; 

Matt.  xxvi.  65;  ix.  3;  xii.  24;  xi.    19;  Luke 

xxiii.  2,  5,  14  ;  John  xix.  12;  Acts  xvii.  6  ; 
xxiv.  5. 


like  good  way,  that  it  is  sneaking  stupidi 
ty,  or  want  of  spirit ;  of  him  that  is  re 
served,  that  it  is  craft ;  of  him  that  is  open, 
that  it  is  simplicity  in  him  :*  when  we 
ascribe  a  man's  liberality  and  charity  to 
vain-glory  or  popularity  ;  his  strictness  of 
life  and.  constancy  in  devotion,  to  super 
stition  or  hypocrisy  :  when,  I  say,  we 
pass  such  censures,  or  impose  such  char 
acters,  on  the  laudable  or  innocent  prac 
tice  of  our  neighbours,  we  are  indeed 
slanderers,  imitating  therein  the  great  ca 
lumniator,  who  thus  did  slander  even 
God  himself,  imputing  his  prohibition  of 
the  fruit  unto  envy  toward  men  :  ( God 
(said  he)  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye 
eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and 
ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil  ;)f  who  thus  did  ascribe  the  steady 
piety  of  Job,  not  to  a  conscientious  love 
and  fear  of  God,  but  to  policy  and  selfish 
design:  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught?8 

Whoever  indeed  pronounceth  concern 
ing  his  neighbour's  intentions  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  evidently  expressed  by 
words,  or  signified  by  overt  actions,  is  a 
slanderer ;  because  he  pretendeth  to 
know,  and  dareth  to  aver,  that  which  he 
noways  possibly  can  tell  whether  it  be 
true ;  because  the  heart  is  exempt  from 
all  jurisdiction  here,  is  only  subject  to  the 
government  and  trial  of  another  world  ; 
because  no  man  can  judge  concerning 
the  truth  of  such  accusations  ;  because 
no  man  can  exempt  or  defend  himself 
from  them  :  so  that  apparently  such  prac 
tice  doth  thwart  all  course  of  justice  and 
equity. 

4.  Another  kind  is,  perverting  a  man's 
words  or  actions  disadvantageous^  by 
affected  misconstruction.11  All  words  are 
ambiguous,  and  capable  of  different  sen 
ses  (some  fair,  some  more  foul  ;)  all  ac 
tions  have  two  handles,  one  that  candour 
and  charity  will,  another  that  disingenuity 
and  spite  may,  lay  hold  on  :t  and  in  such 
cases,  to  misapprehend  is  a  calumnious 
procedure,  arguing  malignant  disposition 
and  mischievous  disign.  Thus  when  two 
men  did  witness  that  our  Lord  affirmed 


At  DOS  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  atque 
Sinccrum  cupiimis  vaa  incrustare.     Probus  quis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ?  multum  est  demissua  homo.    HlJ 
Tardo  cognomen  pinguis  damns,  <Scc. 

HOT.  Serni.  i.  3  ;  Vid.  Sidon.  Apoll. 
\  T[av  Trpdyua  I  vet  ivo  \a8df. — t<pict. 
< !  Gen.  iii.  5.  *  Job  i.  9;  u.  4. 

h  Jer.  xxiii.  36. 
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he  could  demolish  the  temple,  and  rear  it 
again  in  three  days  ;'  although  he  did  in 
deed  speak  words  to  that  purpose,  mean 
ing  them  in  a  figurative  sense,  discernible 
enough  to  those  who  would  candidly  have 
minded  his  drift  and  way  of  speaking  ; 
yet  they  who  crudely  alleged  them 
against  him  are  called  false  witnesses  : 
At  last  (saith  the  Gospel)  came  two  false 
witnesses,  and  said,  This  fellow  said,  I 
am  able  to  destroy  the  temple,  &c.''  Thus 
also,  when  some  certified  of  St.  Stephen, 
as  having  said  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
should  destroy  that  place,  and  change  the 
customs  that  Moses  delivered  ;  although 
probably  he  did  speak  words  near  to  that 
purpose,  yet  are  those  men  called  false 
witnesses  :  And  (saith  St.  Luke)  they  set 
up  false  witnesses,  which  said,  This  man 
ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous  ivords, 
&c.  Which  instances  plainly  do  show, 
if  we  would  avoid  the  guilt  of  slander, 
how  careful  we  should  be  to  interpret 
fairly  and  favourably  the  words  and  the 
actions  of  our  neighbour. 

5.  Another  sort  of  this  practice  is,  par 
tial  and  lame  representation  of  men's  dis 
course,  or  their  practice  ;  suppressing 
some  part  of  the  truth  in  them,  or  con 
cealing  some  circumstances  about  them, 
which  might  serve  to  explain,  to  excuse, 
or  to  extenuate  them.  In  such  a  manner 
easily,  without  uttering  any  logical  un 
truth,  one  may  yet  grievously  calumniate. 
Thus  suppose  that  a  man  speaketh  a 
thing  upon  supposition,  or  with  exception, 
or  in  any  way  of  objection,  or  merely 
for  disputation  sake,  in  order  to  the  dis 
cussion  or  clearing  of  truth  ;  he  that 
should  report  him  asserting  it  absolutely, 
unlimitedly,  positively  and  peremptorily, 
as  his  own  settled  judgment,  would  noto 
riously  calumniate.  If  one  should  be  in 
veigled  by  fraud,  or  driven  by  violence, 
or  slip  by  chance  into  a  bad  place,  or  bad 
company  ;  he  that  should  so  represent 
the  gross  of  that  accident  as  to  breed  an 
opinion  of  that  person,  that  out  of  pure 
disposition  and  design  he  did  put  himself 
there,  doth  slanderously  abuse  that  inno 
cent  person.  The  reporter  in  such 
cases  must  not  think  to  defend  himself  by 
pretending  that  he  spake  nothing  false  ; 
for  such  propositions,  however  true  in 

'  Matt.  xxvi.  60,  61  ;  John  ii.  19. 
)  Psal.   Ivi.   5, — Every  day  they  wrest  my 
words.    Matt,  ubi  supra  ;  Acts  vi.  13,  14. 


logic,  may  justly  be  deemed  lies  in  mor 
ality,  being  uttered  with  a  malicious  and 
deceitful  (that  is,  with  a  calumnious) 
mind,  being  apt  to  impress  false  conceits, 
and  to  produce  hurtful  effects  concerning 
our  neighbour.  There  are  slanderous 
truths,  as  well  as  slanderous  falsehoods  : 
when  truth  is  uttered  with  a  deceitful 
heart,  and  to  abase  end,  it  becomes  a  lie. 
He  that  speaketh  truth  (saith  the  Wise 
Man)  showeth  forth  righteousness  :  but 
a  false  witness  deceit.*  Deceiving  is  the 
proper  work  of  slander ;  and  truth  abus 
ed  to  that  end  putteth  on  its  nature,  and 
will  engage  into  like  guilt. 

6.  Another  kind  of  calumny  is,  by  in 
stilling  sly  suggestions ;  which  although 
they  do  not  downrightly  assert  falsehoods, 
yet  they  breed  sinister  opinions  in  the 
hearers  ;*  especially  in  those  who  from 
weakness  or  credulity,  from  jealousy  or 
prejudice,  from  negligence  or  inadver 
tency,  are  prone  to  entertain  them.  This 
is  done  many  ways ;  by  propounding 
wily  suppositions,  shrewd  insinuations, 
crafty  questions,  and  specious  compari 
sons,  intimating  a  possibility,  or  inferring 
some  likelihood  of,  and  thence  inducing 
to  believe  the  fact.  Doth  not,  saith  this  v 
kind  of  slanderer,  his  temper  incline  him 
to  do  thus  ?  may  not  his  interest  have 
swayed  him  thereto  ?  had  he  not  fair  op 
portunity  and  strong  temptation  to  it? 
hath  he  not  acted  so  in  like  cases  ?  judge 
you  therefore  whether  he  did  it  not. 
Thus  the  close  slanderer  argueth  ;  and  a 
weak  or  prejudiced  person  is  thereby  so 
caught,  that  he  presently  is  ready  thence 
to  conclude  the  thing  done.  Again  :  he 
doeth  well,  saith  the  sycophant,  it  is  true  ; 
but  why,  and  to  what  end  ?  Is  it  not, 
as  most  men  do,  out  of  ill  design  ?  may 
he  not  dissemble  now?  may  he  not  re 
coil  hereafter  ?  have  not  others  made  as 
fair  a  show  ?  yet  we  know  what  came 
of  it.  Thus  do  calumnious  tongues  per 
vert  the  judgments  of  men  to  think  ill  of 
the  most  innocent,  and  meanly  of  the 
worthiest  actions.  Even  commendation 
itself  is  often  used  calumniously,  with 
intent  to  breed  dislike  and  ill-will  toward 
a  person  commended  in  envious  or  jeal- 

*  Vid.  Herm.  Pastor.  Where  the  Pastor  ob 
serves,  that  the  Devil  doth  in  his  temptations 
intersperse  some  truths,  serving  to  render  his 
delusions  passable. 

"  Prov.  xii.  17. 
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pus  ears ;  or  so  as  to  give  passage  to  dis 
praises,  and  render  the  accusations  follow 
ing  more  credible.  It  is  an  artifice  com- 
.nonly  observed  to  be  much  in  use  there, 
|.vhere  the  finest  tricks  of  supplanting  are 
practised  with  greatest  effect ;  so  that, 
oessimum  inimicorum  genus,  laudantes  ; 
;here  is  no  more  pestilent  enemy,  than  a 
imalevolent  praiser.*  All  these  kinds  of 
dealing,  as  they  issue  from  the  principles 
of  slander,  and  perform  its  work,  so  they 
deservedly  bear  the  guilt  thereof. 

A  like  kind  is  that  of  oblique  and  cov- 
(ert  reflections ;    when  a  man  doth  not 
'directly  or  expressly  charge  his  neigh- 
•bour  with  faults,  but  yet  so  speaketh,  that 
i  he  is  understood,  or  reasonably  presumed 
ito  do  it.     This  is  a  very  cunning  and 
'very  mischievous  way  of  slandering  ;  for 
therein  the  sculking  calumniator  keepeth 
i a  reserve  for   himself,  and   cutteth  off 
from  the  person  concerned  the  means  of 
defence.     If  he   goeth  to  clear  himself 
from    the    matter   of   such   aspersions ; 
What  need,  saith  this  insidious  speaker, 
of  that  ?   must  I  needs  mean  you  ?  did  I 
name  you  ?  why   do  you  then  assume  it 
'to  yourself?  do  you  not  prejudge  your 
self  guilty  ?     I  did  not,  but  your  own 
conscience,  it  seemeth,  doth  accuse  you. 
You  are  so  jealous  and  suspicious,  as  per 
sons  over- wise  or  guilty  use  to  be.     So 
meaneth   this  serpent  out  of  the  hedge 
securely    and    unavoidably    to    bite    his 
neighbour ;  and  is  in  that  respect  more 
base  and  more  hurtful   than  the  most  flat 
and  positive  slanderer. 

8.  Another  kind  is  that  of  magnifying 
and  aggravating  the  faults  of  others  ;  rais 
ing  any  small  miscarriage  into  a  heinous 
crime,  any  slender  defect  into  an  odious 
vice,  and  any  common  infirmity  into  a 
strange  enormity  ;  turning  a  small  mote 
in  the  eye  of  our  neighbour  into  a  huge 
beam*  a  little  dimple  in  his  face  into  a 
monstrous  wen.  This  is  plainly  slander, 
at  least  in  degree,  and  according  to  the 
surplusage  whereby  the  censure  doth  ex 
ceed  the  fault.  As  he  that,  upon  the 
score  of  a  small  debt,  doth  extort  a  great 
sum,  is  no  less  a  thief,  in  regard  to  what 

*  Excusando  exprobraret. —  Tac.  Ann.  i. 
p.  10. 

Kaiyrf;  rij  cvprirat  Tpdirof  avrof  Ttj(  $ia6o\?js,  rd  ftri 
^/eyovraf,  dXX'  ciratvovvras  \vpait>c:rOai  rotjf  rtXaj. — 

Polyb.  lib.  iv. 
k  Matt.  vii.  3. 


amounts  beyond  his  due,  than  if  without 
any  pretence  he  had  violently  or  fraudu 
lently  seized  on  it :  so  is  he  a  slanderer, 
that,  by  heightening  faults  or  imperfec 
tions,  doth  charge  his  neighbour  with 
greater  blame,  or  loads  him  with  more 
disgrace  than  he  deserves.  It  is  not 
only  slander  to  pick  a  hole  where  there 
is  none,  but  to  make  that  wider  which  is, 
so  that  it  appeareth  more  ugly,  and  can 
not  so  easily  be  mended.  For  charity  is 
wont  to  extenuate  faults ;  justice  doth 
never  exaggerate  them.  As  no  man  is 
exempt  from  some  defects,  or  can  live 
free  from  some  misdemeanours  ;  so  by 
this  practice  every  man  may  be  render 
ed  very  odious  and  infamous.- 

9.  Another  kind  of  slander  is,  imput 
ing  to  our  neighbour's  practice,  judgment, 
or  profession,  evil  consequences  (apt  to 
render  him  odious,  or  despicable)  which 
have  no  dependence  on  them,  or  connec 
tion  with  them.  There  do  in  every  age 
occur  disorders  and  mishaps,  springing 
from  various  complications  of  causes, 
working  some  o£  them  in  a  more  open 
and  discernible,  others  in  a  more  secret 
and  subtile  way  (especially  from  divine 
judgment  and  providence  checking  or 
chastising  sin:)  from  such  occurrences 
it  is  common  to  snatch  occasion  and  mat 
ter  of  calumny.  Those  who  are  dispos 
ed  this  way  are  ready  peremptorily  to 
charge  them  upon  whomever  they  dis 
like  or  dissent  from,  although  without 
any  apparent  cause,  or  upon  most  frivol 
ous  and  senseless  pretences ;  yea,  often, 
when  reason  showeth  the  quite  contrary, 
and  they  who  are  so  charged  are  in 
just  esteem  of  all  men  the  least  obnoxious 
to  such  accusations.  So  usually  the  best 
friends  of  mankind,  those  who  most 
heartily  wish  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  world,  and  most  earnestly  to  their 
power  strive  to  promote  them,  have  all 
the  disturbances  and  disasters  happening 
charged  on  them  by  those  fiery  rixons, 
who  (in  pursuance  of  their  base  designs, 
or  gratification  of  their  wild  passions) 
really  do  themselves  embroil  things,  and 
raise  miserable  combustions  in  the  world. 
So  it  is,*that  they  who  have  the  conscience 
to  do  mischief,  will  have  the  confidence 
also  to  disavow  the  blame  and  the  in 
iquity,  to  lay  the  burden  of  it  on  those 
who  are  most  innocent.  Thus,  whereas 
nothing  more  disposeth  men  to  live  or- 
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derly  and  peaceably,  nothing  more  con- 
duceth  to  the  settlement  and  safety  of 
the  public,  nothing  so  much  draweth 
blessings  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
commonweal,  as  true  religion  ;  yet  noth 
ing  hath  been  more  ordinary,  than  to  at 
tribute  all  the  miscarriages  and  mischiefs 
that  happened,  unto  it ;  even  these  are 
laid  at  its  door,  which  plainly  do  arise 
from  the  contempt  or  neglect  of  it ;  being 
the  natural  fruits  or  the  just  punishments 
of  irreligion.  King  Ahab,  by  forsaking 
God's  commandments  and  following  wick 
ed  superstitions,  had  troubled  Israel,  draw 
ing  sore  judgments  and  calamities  there 
on  ;  yet  had  he  the  heart  and  face  to 
charge  those  events  on  the  great  assertor 
of  piety,  Elias  :  Art  thou  he  that  toubleth 
Israeli  The  Jews  by  provocation  of 
divine  justice  had  set  themselves  in  a  fair 
way  towards  desolation  and  ruin ;  this 
event  to  come  they  had  the  presumption 
to  lay  upon  the  faith  of  our  Lord's  doc 
trine  :  If  (said  they)  we  let  him  alone, 
all  men  will  believe  on  him,  and  the 
Romans  shall  come,  and  take  away  our 
place  and  nation  :™  whenas,  in  truth,  a 
compliance  with  his  directions  and  ad 
monitions  had  been  the  only  means  to 
prevent  those  presaged  mischiefs.  And, 
Si  Tibris  ascenderit  in  mania,  if  any 
public  calamity  did  appear,  then  Christi- 
anos  ad  leones,"  Christians  must  be  charg 
ed  and  persecuted  as  the  causes  thereof. 
To  them  it  was  that  Julian  and  other 
pagans  did  impute  all  the  concussions, 
confusions,  and  devastations  falling  upon 
the  Roman  empire.  The  sacking  of 
Rome  by  the  Goths  they  cast  upon  Chris 
tianity  :*  for  the  vindication  of  it  from 
which  reproach,  St.  Austin  did  write 
those  renowned  books  de  Civitate  Dei. 
So  liable  are  the  best  and  most  innocent 
sort  of  men  to  be  calumniously  accused 
in  this  manner. 

Another  practice  (worthily  bearing  the 
guilt  of  slander)  is,  being  aiding  and  ac 
cessory  thereto,  by  any-wise  furthering, 
cherishing,  abetting  it.t  He  that  by 

*  Christianis  temporibusdetrahunt,  et  mala, 

quse  ilia  civitas   pertulit,   Christo  imputant. 

De  Civ.  Dei,  i.  1 ;  iii.  31.  They  (saith  the 
great  father)  detract  from  the  Christian  time?, 
and  impute  the  evils,  which  that  city  suffered, 
unto  Christ. 

j-   TO  ivTrp6<r£eKTOV  rijj  tiiaSoXrjs. — .  Ant. 

1  1  Kings  xviii.  17,  18.  m  John  xi.  48. 

»  Tertull.  Apol. 


crafty  significations  of  ill-will  doth  prompt 
the  slanderer  to  vent  his  poison  ;  he  that 
by  a  willing  audience  and  attention  cloth 
readily  suck  it  up,  or  who  greedily  swal- 
loweth  it  down  by  credulous  approba 
tion  and  assent ;  he  that  pleasingly  rel- 
isheth  and  smacketh  at  it,  or  expresseth 
a  delightful  complacence  therein  ;  as  he 
is  a  partner  in  the  fact,  so  he  is  a  sharer 
in  the  guilt.*  There  are  not  only  slan 
derous  throats,  but  slanderous  ears  also ; 
not  only  wicked  inventions,  which  engen 
der  and  brood  lies,  but  wicked  assents, 
which  hatch  and  foster  them.  Not  only 
the  spiteful  mother  which  conceiveth 
such  spurious  brats,  but  the  midwife  that 
helpeth  to  bring  them  forth,  the  nurse 
that  feedeth  them,  the  guardian  that  train- 
eth  them  up  to  maturity,  and  setteth 
them  forth  to  live  in  the  world ;  as  they 
do  really  contribute  to  their  subsistence, 
so  deservedly  they  partake  in  the  blame 
due  to  them,  and  must  be  responsible  for 
the  mischief  they  do.  For  indeed,  were 
it  not  for  such  free  entertainers,  such* 
nourishers,  such  encouragers  of  them, 
slanders  commonly  would  die  in  the' 
womb,  or  prove  still-born,  or  presently 
entering  into  the  cold  air  would  expire, 
or  for  want  of  nourishment  soon  would 
starve.  It  is  such  friends  and  patrons  of 
them  who  are  the  causes  that  they  are  so 
rife  ;  they  it  is  who  set  ill-natured,  base, 
and  designing  people  upon  devising, 
searching  after,  and  picking  up  malicious 
and  idle  stories.  Were  it  not  for  such 
customers,  the  trade  of  calumniating 
would  fall.*  Many  pursue  it  merely  out 

*  David,  Psal.  ci.  5, — Whoso  privily  slan- 
dereth  his  neighbour,  him  will  I  cut  off:  roHrov 
ifrfiwKov,  him  have  I  driven  away,  say  the  LXX. 

Neque  vero  ilia  justa  est  excusatio,  Referen- 
tihus  aliis  injuriam  facere  non  possum.  Nemo 
invito  auditor!  libenter  refert.  Sagitta  in  lapi- 
dem  nunquam  figitur;  interdum  resiliens  per- 
cutit  dirigentem.  Discat  detractor,  dum  te  vi- 
det  non  libenter  audire,  non  facile  detrahere. — 
Hier.  ad  Nepot.  Ep.  ii. 

t  Posidouius  relateth  of  St.  Austin,  that  he 
had  upon  his  table  written  these  two  verses  ; 

Quisquis  amat  dictis  absentum  roderevitam, 
Hanc  mepsam  indignam  novurit  esse  sibi : 

(He  that  loveth  by  ill  speech  to  gnaw  the  life 
of  those  who  are  absent,  let  him  know  himself 
unworthy  to  sit  at  this  table ;  or,  that  this  table 
is  unfit  for  him:)  And  if  any  there  did  use 
detraction,  he  was  offended,  and  minded  them 
of  those  verses,  threatening  also  to  leave  the 
table,  and  withdraw  to  his  chamber. — Posid. 
cap.  22. 
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f  servility  and  flattery,  to  tickle  the 
,  to  soothe  the  humour,  to  gratify  the 

|ialignant  disposition  or  ill-will  of  others  ; 
-,  ;rho  upon  the  least  discouragement  would 
J  jive  over  the  practice.  If,  therefore,  we 

-  ,'ould  exempt  ourselves  from  all  guilt  of 

ander,  we  must  not  only  abstain  from 
,enting  it,  but  forbear  to  regard  or  coun- 
'nance  it  :*  for  He  is  (saith  the  Wise 
Ian)  a  ivicked  doer,  who  giveth  heed  to 

-  ilse  lips ;  and  a   liar,  who  giveth  ear 
->   a   naughty     tongue.0      Yea,    if    we 
poroughly  would  be  clear  from  it,  we 

:  jiust  show  an  aversation  from  hearing  it ; 

•--j  in  unwillingness  to  believe  it ;  an  indig- 
ation  against  it ;  so  either  stifling  it  in 
le  birth,  or  condemning  it  to  death  being 
ttered.t  This  is  the  sure  way  to  destroy 
;,a  nd  to  prevent  its  mischief.  If  we  would 

j  i top  our  ears,  we  should  stop  the  slander- 
r's  mouth ;  if  we  would  resist  the  ca- 
um?iiator,  he  would  fly  from  us  :v  if  we 
vould  reprove  him,  we  should  repel 

i;  aim.     For,   as  the   north  wind  driveth 
iway  rain,\  so  (the  Wise  Mantelleth  us) 
loth  an  angry  countenance  a  backbiting 
ongue. 
>   These  are  the  chief  and  most  common 

,  tinds  of  slander  ;  and  there  are  several 
ivays  of  practising  them  worthy  our  ob 
serving,  that  we  may  avoid  them  ;  name- 
y  these  : — 

1.  The  most  notoriously  heinous  way 
.s,  forging  and  immediately  venting  ill 
stories.  As  it  is  said  of  Doeg,  Thy 
\'ongue  deviseth  mischief;  and  of  another 
,dke  companion,  Thou  givest  thy  mouth 
:'-o  evil,  and  thy  tongue  frameth  deceit :'' 
and  as  our  Lord  saith  of  the  devil,  When 
he  speaketh  a  lie,  £x  TO)*  Idlojy  Aatar,  he 
speaketh  of  his  own ;  for  he  is  a  liar, 
and  the  father  of  itJ  This  palpably  is 

*   Ou  xapaSefy  axoriv  fia-raiav,  TllOU  shall  not  re- 

ceive  (or  take  up)  a  ialse  report,  saith  the  Law. 
, — Ezod.  xxiii.  1. 

t  Beatus  est,  qui  ita  se  contra  hoc  vitium  ar- 
mavit,  ut  apud  eum  detrahere  nemo  audeat. — 
II  •  r.  ad  Celantiam. 

\  Prov.  XXV.  23, — *Av  pddwctv  ol  xaKtryopoi  OTI 
TUH  iiaSa\\o^ivwv  ^ciXXov  Sifisif  aiiroiis  U7ro<rrp£i^<fyc£- 
ifla,  iravo-ovrai  (cat  airoi  rare  rj?j  nwjfiaj  Tavrris  trvvrj- 
Bciat,  Kal  tiopOuavvrai  TO  afidrpr^ia,  »cai  ivaivioovrat 
fiera  ratira  Kal  fifna!  ai>rov(,  a>j  ertorijpaf  avruv  ycvo- 
ftcvovf,  Kal  cvepyeras  dvaucTipv^ovoiv.  —  Chrys. 
Avip.  y  . 

°  Prov.  xvii.  4. 

p  Hedge  thy  ears  with  thorns,  &c.,  Ecclus. 

viii.  21 ;  ita  legit.  Cypr.  Ep.  55. 

"  Psal.  Hi.  2 ;  1.  19. 

r  John  viii.44;  (Isa.  xjcxii.  7.) 
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the  supreme  pitch  of  calumny,  uncapable 
of  any  qualification  or  excuse  :  hell  can 
not  go  beyond  this ;  the  cursed  fiend 
himself  cannot  worse  employ  his  wit, 
than  in  minting  wrongful  falsehoods. 

2.  Another   way   is,   receiving    from 
others,  and  venting  such  stories,  which 
they  who  do  it  certainly  know,  or  may 
reasonably  presume  to  be  false  ;  the  be 
coming  hucksters  of  counterfeit   wares, 
or  factors  in  this  vile  trade.     There  is  no 
false  coiner,  who  hath  not  some  complices 
and  emissaries  ready  to  take  from  his 
hand,  and  put  off  his   money  :  and  such 
slanders  at  second   hand  are   scarce  less 
guilty  than  the  first   authors.     He   that 
breweth  lies  may  have  more   wit   and 
skill ;  but  the  broacher  showeth  the  like 
malice  and  wickedness.     In  this  there  is 
no   great  difference  between  the   great 
Devil,  that  frameth   scandalous  reports, 
and  the  little  imps,  that  run  about  and 
disperse  them. 

3.  Another  way  is,  when  one  without 
competent   examination,    due    weighing, 
and  just  reason,  doth  admit  and  spread 
tales  prejudicial  to  his  neighbour's  wel 
fare  ;  relying  for  his  warrant  (as  to  the 
truth  of  them)  upon  any  slight  or  slender 
authority.     This  is  a  very  common  and 
current  practice  :  men  presume  it  lawful 
enough  to  say  over  whatever  they  hear  ; 
to  report  any  thing,  if  they  can  quote  an 
author  for  it.*     It  is  not,  say  they,  my 
invention  ;  I  tell  it  as  I  heard  it :  sitjides 
penes  author  em ;  let  him  that  informed 
me  undergo  the  blame,  if  it  prove  false. 
So  do  they  conceive  themselves  excusable 
for  being  the  instruments  of  injurious  dis 
grace  and  damage  to   their  neighbours. 
But  they  greatly  mistake  therein  :  for  as 
this  practice  commonly  doth  arise  from 
the  same   wicked  principles,    at  least  in 
some  degree,  and  produceth  altogether 
the  like  mischievous  effects,  as  the  wil 
ful  devising  and  conveying  slander  :  so 
it    no   less  thwarteth  the   rules  of  duty, 
and  laws  of  equity  ;  God    hath  prohibit 
ed  it,  and  reason  doth  condemn  it.    Thou 
shalt  not,  (saith  God  in   the  Law)  go  up 
and   down  as  a   tale-bearer  among   thy 
people  :s    as   a  tale-bearer,    (as   Rachil, 

*  Ti'  Stairopdnncis  TOV  \6yov  ;  &c. — Chrys.  in 

Heb.  xi.  3.  Acov  cvaxtd^civ  xal  crvyKpdvrtiv  TO. 
eXarroiuara  ruin  v\rjuiov}  oil  Si  txirofivcvfts,  &-c- — 

Ibid. 

•  Levit.  xix.  16  j  Prov.  xviii.  8  ;  xxvi.  22. 
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that  is)  as  a  merchant  or  trader  in  ill  re 
ports  and  stories  concerning  our  neigh 
bour,  to  his  prejudice.  Not  only  the 
framing  them,  but  the  dealing  in  them 
beyond  reason  or  necessity,  is  interdict 
ed.  And  it  is  part  of  a  good  man's 
character,  in  the  fifteenth  Psalm,  Non 
acclpit  opprobrium,  He  taketh  not  up  a 
reproach  against  his  neighbour  ;*  that  is, 
he  doth  not  easily  entertain  it,  much  less 
doth  he  effectually  propogate  it :  and  in 
our  text,  He  (it  is  said)  that  uttereth 
slander  (not  only  he  that  conceiveth  it) 
is  a  fool. 

And  in  reason,  before  exact  trial  and 
cognizance,  to  meddle  with  the  fame  and 
interest  of  another,  is  evidently  a  prac 
tice  full  of  iniquity,  such  as  no  man  can 
allow  in  his  own  case,  or  brook  being 
used  toward  himself,  without  judging 
himself  to  be  extremely  abused  by  such 
reporters.  In  all  reason  and  equity  (yea 
in  all  discretion),  before  we  yield  cred 
ence  to  any  report  concerning  our  neigh 
bour,  or  adventure  to  relate  it,  many 
things  are  carefully  to  be  weighed  and 
scanned .  We  should,  concerning  our  au 
thor,  consider  whether  he  be  not  a  particu 
lar  enemy,  or  disaffected  to  him  ;  wheth 
er  he  be  not  ill-humoured,  or  a  delighter 
in  telling  bad  stories  ;  whether  he  be  not 
dishonest,  or  unregardful  of  justice  in  his 
dealings  and  discourse ;  whether  he  be 
not  vain,  or  careless  of  what  he  saith  ; 
whether  he  be  not  light  and  credulous, 
or  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  small 
appearance  ;  whether,  at  least  in  the 
present  case,  he  be  not  negligent,  or  too 
forward  and  rash  in  speaking.  We 
should  also,  concerning  the  matter  re 
ported,  mind  whether  it  be  possible  or 
probable ;  whether  suitable  to  the  dis 
position  of  our  neighbour,  to  his  princi 
ples,  to  the  constant  tenor  of  his  practice  ; 
whether  the  action  imputed  to  him  be 
not  liable  to  misapprehension,  or  his 
words  to  misconstruction.  All  reason 
and  equity  do,  I  say,  exact  from  us  dili 
gently  to  consider  such  things,  before  we 
do  either  embrace  ourselves,  or  transmit 
unto  others,  any  story  concerning  our 
neighbour ;  lest  unadvisedly  we  do  him 
irreparable  wrong  and  mischief.  Briefly, 
we  should  take  his  case  for  our  own,  and 
consider  whether  we  ourselves  should 

1  Psal.  xv.  3. 


be  content,  that  upon   like  grounds   01 
testimonies  any    man  should   believe  01 
report  disgraceful   things  concerning  us 
If  we  fail  to  do  thus,  we  do  (vainly,  oj 
rashly,  or  maliciously)  conspire  with  t 
slanderer  to  the  wrong  of  our   innoce 
neighbour ;  and  that  in  the  Psalmist  (" 
a  parity  of  reason)  may  be  transferred 
us  :     Thou  hast  consented  unto  the  li 
and  hast  partaken  with  the  author  of  cal 
urnny." 

4.  Of  kin  to  this  way  is  the  assentia 
to  popular  rumours,  and  thence  affirmin; 
matters  of  obloquy  to  our  neighbour 
Every  one  by  experience  knows  hov 
easily  false  news  do  rise,  and  how  nimbi 
they  scatter  themselves  ;  how  often  the; 
are  raised  from  nothing,  how  soon  the; 
from  small  sparks  grow  into  a  great  blaze 
how  easily  from  one  thing  they  are  trans 
formed  into  another  :  especially  news  o 
this  kind,  which  do  suit  and  feed  the  ba( 
humour  of  the  vulgar.  'Tis  obvious 
any  man  how  true  that  is  of  Tacitus,  hov 
void  of  consideration,  of  judgment, 
equity,  the  busy  and  talking  part  of  man 
kind  is.*  Whoever  therefore  gives  hee 
to  flying  tales,  and  thrusts  himself  int 
the  herd  of  those  who  spread  them,  i 
either  strangely  injudicious,  or  very  ma 
lignantly  disposed.  If  he  want  not  judg 
ment,  he  cannot  but  know,  that  when  h 
complieth  with  popular  fame,  it  is  men 
chance  that  he  doth  not  slander,  or  rathe 
it  is  odds  that  he  shall  do  so  :  he  conse 
quently  showeth  himself  to  be  indifferen 
whether  he  doth  it  or  no,  or  rather  tha 
he  doth  incline  to  do  it :  whence, 
caring  to  be  otherwise,  or  loving  to  be  i 
slanderer,  he  in  effect  and  just  esteem  il 
such  ;  having  at  least  a  slanderous  hear 
and  inclination.  He  that  puts  it  to  th» 
venture  whether  he  lieth  or  no,  doth  e» 
ipso  lie  morally,  as  declaring  no  care  o 
love  of  truth.  Thou  shall  not  (saith  th< 
Law)  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil  :v  am 
with  like  reason  we  should  not  follov 
the  multitude  in  speaking  evil  of  ou 
neighbour. 

*  Plebi  non  judicium,  non  veritas. —  Tat 
Ann.  xvi. 

Non  est  consilium  in  vulgo.  non  ratio,  noi 
discrimen,  non  diligentia — ex  opinione  plurima 
ex  veritate  pauca  judicat. — Cic.  pro  Planco. 

AOM  Xi;  TticTCvr  woXtirpojrdj  ianv  fyuXoj. — Pho- 
cyl. 

Prov.  xiv.  15, — The  simple  believeth  ever 
word. 

u  Psal.  1.  18.  T  Exod.  xxiii.  2. 
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>    5.    Another  slanderous   course   is,  to 
(mild  censures  and  reproaches  upon  slen- 
|ler  conjectures,  or  uncertain  suspicions, 
f  those   rimWta*,  7torrt()<d,    evil  surmises, 
l^hich  St.  Paul  condemneth.)*    Of  these, 
'xjcasion  can  never  be  wanting  to  them 
vho  seek  them,  or  are  ready  to  embrace 
".hem ;    no  innocence,  no  wisdom,   can 
xny  wise  prevent  them  ;  and  if  they  may 
36  admitted  as  grounds  of  defamation,  no 
.nan's  good  name   can  be   secure.     But 
•  ie  that  upon  such  accounts  dareth  to  as 
perse  his  neighbour  is  in  moral  computa- 
ion  no  less  a  slanderer,  than  if  he  did 
the  like  out  of  pure  invention,  or  without 
'any  ground  at  all :"  for  doubtful  and  false 
in  this  case  differ  little  ;  to  devise  and  to 
divine,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  do  im 
port  near  the  same.      He  that  will  judge 
;or  speak  ill  of  others,  ought  to  be  well 
assured  of   what  he  thinks  or  says :  he 
that  asserteth  that  which   he  doth   not 
know  to  be  true,  doth  as  well  lie,  as  he 
that  affirmeth  that  which  he  knoweth  to 
be  false  (for  he   deceive th  the   hearers, 
begetting  in  them  an  opinion  that  he  is 
assured  of  what   he  affirms;)  especially 
'in  dealing  with  the  concernments  of  oth 
ers,  whose  right  and  repute  justice  doth 
,  oblige  us  to  beware  of  infringing,  charity 
should  dispose  us  to  regard  and  tender  as 
our  own.   It  is  not  every  possibility,  eve- 
|  ry  seeming,  every  faint  show  or  glim 
mering  appearance,   which    sufficeth  to 
ground  bad  opinion  or  reproachful  dis- 
i  course  concerning  our  brother  :  the  mat 
ter  should  be  clear,  notorious,  and  palpa 
ble  ;  before  we  admit  a  disadvantageous 
conceit  into  our  head,  a  distasteful  resent 
ment  into  our  heart,  a  harsh  word  into 
1  our  mouth  about  him.      Men   may  fancy 
themselves  sagacious  and  shrewd  (per 
sons  of  deep  judgment  and  fine  wit  they 
may  be  taken  for),  when  they  can  dive 
1  into  others'  hearts,  and  sound  their  inten 
tions  ;  when  through  thick  mists  or  at  re- 
.  mote  distances  they  can  descry  faults  in 
them  ;  when  they  collect  ill  of  them  by 
long  trains,    and  subtle  fetches  of  dis 
course  :    but    in  truth  they  do  thereby 
rather  bewray  in   themselves  small  love 
of  truth,  care  of   justice,    or   sense   of 
charity,  together  with   little  wisdom  and 
discretion :  for  truth   is  only  seen  in  a 
clear  light;  justice  requireth strict  proof: 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  4  ;  Matt.  ix.  4. 

*  Ziba.  2  Sam.  xvi.  3  ;  xix.  27. 


charity  thinketh  no  evil,  and  believeth  all 
things'  for  the  best ;  wisdom  is  not  for 
ward  to  pronounce  before  full  evidence. 
( He,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  that  answereth 
a  matter  before  he  heareth  it,  it  is  folly 
and  shame  unto  him.1)  In  fine,  they  who 
proceed  thus,  as  it  is  usual  that  they  speak 
falsely,  as  it  is  casual  that  they  ever  speak 
truly,  as  they  affect  to  speak  ill,  true  or 
false  ;  so  worthily  they  are  to  be  reck 
oned  among  slanderers. 

6.  Another  like  way  of  slandering  is, 
impetuous  or  negligent  sputtering  out  of 
words,  without   minding  what  truth  or 
consequence  there  is  in  them,  how  they 
may  touch  or  hurt  our  neighbour.      To 
avoid  this  sin,  we  must  not  only  be  free 
from  intending  mischief,  but  wary  of  ef 
fecting  it ;  not  only  careful  of  not  wrong 
ing  one  distinct  person,  but  of  harming 
any  promiscuously ;  not  only  abstinent 
from  aiming  directly,   but  provident  not 
to  hit  casually  any  person  with  obloquy. 
For  as  he  that  dischargeth  shot  into  a 
crowd,  or  so  as  not  to  look  about  regard 
ing  who  may  stand  in  the  way,  is  no  less 
guilty  of  doing  mischief,  and  bound  to 
make  satisfaction  to  them  he  woundeth, 
than  if  he  had  aimed  at  some  one  per 
son  :  so  if    we  fling  our  bad  words  at 
random,  which  may  light  unluckily,  and 
defame  somebody,  we  become  slanderers 
unawares,   and   before   we  think   on  it. 
This  practice  hath  not  ever  all  the  mal 
ice  of  the  worst  slander,  but  it  worketh 
often  the  effects  thereof,  and  therefore 
doth  incur  its  guilt  and  its  punishment ; 
especially   it   being   commonly   derived 
from  ill  temper,  or  from  bad  habit,  which 
we  are  bound  to  watch  over,  to  curb,  and 
to  correct.      The  tongue  is  a  sharp  and 
parlous  weapon,  which  we  are  bound  to 
keep  up  in  the  sheath,  or  never  to  draw 
forth  but  advisedly,  and   upon  just  occa 
sion  ;  it  must  ever  be  wielded  with  cau 
tion  and  care  :  to  brandish  it  wantonly, 
to  lay  about  with  it  blindly  and  furiously, 
to  slash  and  smite  therewith  any  that  hap- 
poneth  to  come  in  our  way,  doth  argue 
malice  or  madness. 

7.  It  is  an  ordinary  way  of  proceeding 
to  calumniate,  for  men,  reflecting   upon 
some  bad  disposition  in  themselves  (al 
though  resulting  from  their  own  particu 
lar  temper,  from  their  bad  principles,  or 
from  their  ill  custom),  to  charge  it  pres- 

"  1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  7.  *  Prov.xviii.  13. 
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ently  upon  others ;  presuming  others  to 
be  like  themselves :  like  the  wicked  per 
son  in  the  Psalm,  Thou  thoughtest  that  I 
was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself."- 
This  is  to  slander  mankind  first  in  the 
gross  ;  then  in  retail,  as  occasion  serveth, 
to  asperse  any  man  :  this  is  the  way  of 
half-witted  Machiavelians,  and  of  despe 
rate  reprobates  in  wickedness,  who, 
having  prostituted  their  consciences  to 
vice,  for  their  own  defence  and  solace 
would  shroud  themselves  from  blame  un 
der  the  shelter  of  common  pravity  and 
infirmity ;  accusing  all  men  of  that 
whereof  they  know  themselves  guilty.* 
But  surely  there  can  be  no  greater  iniqui 
ty  than  this,  that  one  man  should  undergo 
blame  for  the  ill  conscience  of  another. 

These  seem  to  be  the  chief  kinds  of 
slander,  and  most  common  ways  of  prac 
tising  it.  In  which  description  the  folly 
thereof  doth,  I  suppose,  so  clearly  shine, 
that  no  man  can  look  thereon  without 
loathing  and  despising  it,  as  not  only  a 
very  ugly,  but  a  most  foolish  practice. 
No  man  surely  can  be  wise,  who  will 
suffer  himself  to  be  defiled  therewith. 
But  to  render  its  folly  more  apparent,  we 
shall  display  it ;  declaring  it  to  be  ex 
tremely  foolish  upon  several  accounts. 

But  the  doing  this,  in  regard  to  your 
patience,  we  shall  forbear  at  present. 


SERMON  XVIII. 

THE    FOLLY    OF    SLANDER. 

PROV.  x.  18. — He  that  uttereth  slander 
is  a  fool. 

I  HAVE  formerly  in  this  place,  discours 
ing  upon  this  text,  explained  the  nature 
of  the  sin  here  condemned,  with  its  seve 
ral  kinds  and  ways  of  practising. 

II.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  declare  the 
folly  of  it ;  and  to  make  good  by  divers 
reasons  the  assertion  of  the  Wise  Man, 
that  he  who  uttereth  slander  is  a  fool. 

1.  Slandering  is  foolish,  as  sinful  and 
wicked. 

All  sin  is  foolish  upon  many  accounts  ; 
as  proceeding  from  ignorance,  error,  in- 

*  Remedium  poetise  suae  arbitrantur,  si  nemo 
sit  sanctus,  si  omnibus  detrahatur,  si  turba  sit 
pereuntium,  &c. —  Hier  ad  Assellam,  Ep.  xcix. 

•  Psal.1.21. 


onsiderateness,    vanity ;     as    implying    j 
weak  judgment  and  irrational  choice  ;  as    | 
thwarting  the  dictates  of  reason  and  best 
rules  of  wisdom  ;  as  producing  very  mis-    I 
chievous  effects  to  ourselves,   bereaving    j 
us  of  the  chief  goods,   and  exposing  us 
to  the  worst  evils.      What  can  be  more 
egregiously  absurd,  than  to  dissent  in  our 
opinion  and  discord  in  our  choice  from    i 
infinite  wisdom  ;  to  provoke  by  our  ac-  ? 
tions  sovereign  justice  and  immutable  se-    j 
verity  ;  to  oppose  almighty  power,  and    i 
offend  immense  goodness  ;  to  render  our-  • 
selves  unlike,  and  contrary  in  our  doings,    | 
our  disposition,  our  state,  to  absolute  per-  \ 
fection  and  felicity  ?     What  can  be  more    i 
desperately  wild,  than   to  disoblige  our    i 
best  friend,  to  forfeit  his  love  and  favour,    >' 
to  render  him  our  enemy,  who  is  our  »' 
Lord  and  our  Judge,   upon  whose  mere    i 
will  and  disposal  all  our  subsistence,  all    ' 
our  welfare,   does   absolutely    depend  ? 
what  greater  madness  can  be  conceived,    ! 
than  to   deprive  our  minds  of  all  true 
content  here,  and  to  separate  our  souls    \ 
from  eternal  bliss   hereafter ;  to  gall  our 
consciences  now  with  sore  remorse,  and 
to  engage  ourselves  for  ever  in  remedi 
less  miseries  ?      Such  folly  doth  all  sin 
include :    whence,    in    scripture    style,    I 
worthily  goodness  and  wisdom  are  terms 
equivalent ;  sin  and  folly   do  signify  the 
same  thing. 

If  thence  this  practice  be  proved  ex 
tremely  sinful,  it  will  thence  sufficiently 
be  demonstrated  no  less  foolish.  And 
that  it  is  extremely  sinful,  may  easily  be 
showed.  It  is  the  character  of  the  su 
perlatively  wicked  man :  Thou  givest 
thy  mouth  to  evil,  and  thy  tongue  frameth 
deceit :  thou  sittest  and  speaketh  against 
thy  brother ;  thou  slanderest  thine  oicn 
mother's  son.11  It  is  indeed  plainly  the 
blackest  and  most  hellish  sin  that  can  be ; 
that  which  giveth  the  grand  fiend  his 
names,  and  most  expresseth  his  nature. 
He  is  (5  Ji&6oloc,  the  slanderer ;  Satan  the 
spiteful  adversary ;  the  old  snake,  or 
dragon,  hissing  out  lies,  and  spitting  forth 
venom  of  calumnious  accusation  ;  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren,  a  murderous, 
envious,  malicious  calumniator ;  the  father 
of  lies ;  the  grand  defamer  of  God  to 
man,  of  man  to  God,  of  one  man  to  an 
other.11  And  highly  wicked  surely  must 

«  Psal.  1.  19,  20. 

b  Apoc.  xii.  10 ;  John  viii.  44. 
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that  practice  be,  whereby  we  grow  name- 
tsakes  to  him,  conspire  in  proceeding  with 
I  him,  resemble  his  disposition  and  nature. 
It  is  a  complication,  a  comprisal,  a  col 
lection  and  sum  of  all  wickedness ;  op- 
Iposite  to  all  the  principal  virtues  (to 
I  veracity  and  sincerity,  to  charity  and 
.'justice),  transgressing  all  the  great  com- 
i  mandments,  violating  immediately  and 
.  directly  all  the  duties  concerning  our 
.  neighbour. 

To  lie  simply  is  a  great  fault,  being  a 
deviation  from  that  good  rule  which  pre- 
,  scribeth  truth  in  all  our  words  ;  render- 
'.  ing  us  unlike  and  disagreeable  to  God, 
!  who   is  the  God  of  truth'''  (who   loveth 
truth,  and  practiseth  it  in  all  his  doings, 
,  who  abominateth  all  falsehood  ;)  includ 
ing  a  treacherous  breach  of  faith  toward 
:  mankind   (we   being  all,  in  order  to  the 
maintenance   of  society,  by  an  implicit 
compact   obliged   by  speech   to    declare 
our  mind,  to  inform  truly,  and  not  to  im 
pose  upon  our  neighbour  ;)  arguing  pusil 
lanimous  timorousness  and  impotency  of 
mind,  a  distrust  in  God's  help,  and  diffi 
dence  in  all  good  means  to  compass  our 
designs ;  begetting  deception   and   error, 
a  foul   and   ill-favoured   brood  :  lying,  I 
say,  is  upon  such  accounts  a  sinful  and 
blameable   thing :  and   of  all    lies  those 
certainly  are  the  worst,  which  proceed 
from   malice,   or   from  vanity,  or  from 
both,  and  which  work  mischief;  such  as 
slanders  are. 

Again,  to  bear  any  hatred  or  ill-will, 
to  exercise  enmity  toward  any  man,  to 
design  or  procure  any  mischief  to  our 
neighbour,  whom  even  Jews  were  com 
manded  to  love  as  themselves,*  whose 
good,  by  many  laws,  and  upon  divers 
scores,  we  are  obliged  to  tender  as  our 
own,  is  a  heinous  fault :  and  of  this  ap 
parently  the  slanderer  is  most  guilty  in 
the  highest  degree.  For  evidently  true 
it  is  which  the  Wise  Man  affirmcth,  A 
lying  tongue  hateth  those  that  are  afflict 
ed  with  it  ;e  there  is  no  surer  argumen 
of  extreme  hatred ;  nothing  but  the 
height  of  ill-will  can  suggest  this  prac 
tice.  The  slanderer  is  an  enemy,  us  the 
most  fierce  and  outrageous,  so  the  most 
base  and  unworthy  that  can  be :  he 

c  Eph.  iv.  25 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1  ;  Psal.  xxxi.  5 
xxv.  10  ;  Ixxxvi.  15  ;  Ixxxix.  14 ;  cxlvi.  G 
Prov.xii.  22;  vi.  17. 

d  Levit.  xix.  13.  •  Prov.  xxvi.  28. 


ighteth  with  the  most  perilous  and  most 
unlawful  weapon,  in  the  most  furious  and 
bul  way  that  can  be.     His  weapon  is  an 
mvenomed  arrow,  full  of  deadly  poison, 
which  he  shooteth  suddenly,  and  fear  eth 
not ,-f  a  weapon  which   by  no  force  can 
be  resisted,   by  no  art  declined,  whose 
mpression  is  altogether   inevitable   and 
unsustainable.     It   is  a  most     insidious, 
most  treacherous   and  cowardly  way  of 
fighting  ;  wherein  manifestly  the  weakest 
and  basest  spirits  have   extreme  advan 
tage,  and  may  easily  prevail  against  the 
bravest  and   worthiest :  for   no   man  of 
honour  or  honesty  can  in  way  of  resist 
ance   or  requital  deign    to  use    it,   but 
must   infallibly   without  repugnance    be 
borne    down   thereby.     By   it  the    vile 
practiser  achieveth  the  greatest  mischief 
that  can   be.     His   words   are,   as   the 
Psalmist  saith  of  Doeg,  devouring  words 
( Thou  lovest   all   devouring  words,    0 
thou   deceitful   tongue :-)   and,  A  man 
(saith   the    Wise  Man)  that  bear cth  false 
witness  against  his  neighbour,  is  a  maul, 
and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow  ;h  that 
is,  he  is  a  complicated   instrument  of  all 
mischiefs :  he  smiteth  and  bruiseth  like 
a  maul,  he  cutteth  and  pierceth   like  a 
sword  ;  he  thus  doth  hurt  near  at  hand, 
and   at  a   distance  he   woundeth  like  a 
sharp   arrow ;  it   is   hard   anywhere  to 
evade  him,  or  to  get  out  of  his  reach. 
Many  (saith  another  wise  man,  the  imita 
tor  of  Solomon)  have  fallen  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword  :  but  not  so  many  as  have 
fallen  by  the  tongue.      Well  is  he  that  is 
defended  from  it,  and  hath  not  passed 
through  the    venom   thereof ;  who  hath 
not  drawn  the  yoke  thereof,  nor  Jiath  been 
bound  in  its  bands.     For  the  yoke  there 
of  is  a  yoke  of  iron,  and  the  bands  there 
of  are  bands  of  brass.    The  death  thereof 
is  an  evil  death,  the  grave  were  better  than 
it.*     Incurable  are  the  wounds  which  the 
slanderer  inflicteth,  irreparable  the  dama 
ges  which  he  causeth,  indelible  the  marks 
which   he  leavcth.     No  balsam  can  heal 
the  biting  of  a  sycophant  ;*  no   thread 
can  stitch  up  a  good  name  torn  by  calum- 

*  Adversus  sycophantse  morsum  nullum  est 
remedium. 

{  James  iii.  8  ;  Psal.  Ixiv.  3,  4  ;  Ivii.  4. 

*  Psal.  Iii.  4. 

h  Prov.  xxv.  18 ;  xii.  6,— An  ungodly  man 
diggeth  up  evil,  and  in  his  lips  there  is  a  burn 
ing  fire.  Prov.  xvi.  27. 

'  Ecclus.  xxviii.  18,  &c. 
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nious  defamation ;  no  soap  is  able  to 
cleanse  from  the  stains  aspersed  by  a 
foul  mouth.  Aliquid  adhcerebit ;  some 
what  always  of  suspicion  and  ill  opinion 
will  stick  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
given  ear  to  slander.  So  extremely  op 
posite  is  this  practice  unto  the  queen  of 
virtues,  charity.  Its  property  indeed  is 
to  believe  all  things,*  that  is,  all  things 
for  the  best,  and  to  the  advantage  of  our 
neighbour  ;  not  so  much  as  to  suspect 
any  evil  of  him,  without  unavoidably 
manifest  cause  :  how  much  more  not  to 
devise  any  falsehood  against  him  ?  It 
covereth  all  things,  studiously  conniving 
at  real  defects,  and  concealing  assured 
miscarriages  r1  how  much  more  not  di 
vulging  imaginary  or  false  scandals  !  It 
disposeth  to  seek  and  further  any  the 
least  good  concerning  him  :  how  much 
more  will  it  hinder  committing  grievous 
outrage  upon  his  dearest  good  name  ? 

Again,  all  injustice  is  abominable  :  to 
do  any  sort  of  wrong  is  a  heinous  crime  ; 
that  crime,  which  of  all  most  immediate 
ly  tendeth  to  the  dissolution  of  society, 
and  disturbance  of  human  life  ;  which 
God  therefore  doth  most  loathe,  and  men 
have  reason  especially  to  detest.  And 
of  this  the  slanderer  is  most  deeply  guilty. 
A  witness  of  Belial  scorneth  judgment, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  ivicked  devoureth 
iniquity,™  saith  the  Wise  Man.  He  is 
indeed,  according  to  just  estimation,  guilty 
of  all  kinds  whatever  of  injury,  breaking 
all  the  second  table  of  commands  re 
specting  our  neighbour.  Most  formally 
and  directly  he  bearetk  false  witness 
against  his  neighbour;  he  doth  covet 
his  neighbour's  goods  :  for  'tis  constant 
ly  out  of  such  an  irregular  desire,  for  his 
own  presumed  advantage,  to  dispossess 
his  neighbour  of  some  good,  and  transfer 
it  on  himself,  that  the  slanderer  uttereth 
his  tale  :  he  is  ever  a  thief  and  robber 
of  his  good  name,  a  deflowerer  and  de- 
filer  of  his  reputation,  an  assassin  and 
murderer  of  his  honour.*  So  doth  he 
violate  all  the  rules  of  justice,  and  per- 


*  Dei  episcopos  linguae  gladio  jugulastis, 
funclentes  sanguinetn  non  corporis,  sed  hono 
ris. — Op,  lib.  ii.  Wo  be  to  them  who  justify 
the  wicked  for  reward,  and  take  away  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him. — Isa. 
v.  23. 

k  1  Cor.  xiii.  7.  '  Prov.  xvii.  9. 

m  Prov.  xix.  28. 


petrateth  all  sorts  of  wrong  against  his 
neighbour. 

He  may  indeed  perhaps  conceive  it  no 
great  matter  that  he  committeth ;  be 
cause  he  doth  not  act  in  so  boisterous  and 
bloody  a  way,  but  only  by  words,  which 
are  subtile,  slim,  and  transient  things ; 
upon  his  neighbour's  credit  only,  which 
is  no  substantial  or  visible  matter.  He 
draweth,  thinks  he,  no  blood,  nor  break- 
eth  any  bones,  nor  impresseth  any  re 
markable  scar  :  'tis  only  the  soft  air  he 
breaketh  with  his  tongue,  'tis  only  a  slight 
character  that  he  stampeth  on  the  fancy , 'tis 
only  an  imaginary  stain  that  he  daubeth 
his  neighbour  with  :  therefore  he  suppos- 
eth  no  great  wrong  done,  and  seemeth  to 
himself  innocent,  or  very  excusable.  But 
these  conceits  arise  from  great  inconsid- 
erateness,  or  mistake  ;  nor  can  they 
excuse  the  slanderer  from  grievous  in 
justice.  For  in  dealing  with  our  neigh 
bour,  and  meddling  with  his  property,  we 
are  not  to  value  things  according  to  our 
fancy,  but  according  to  the  price  set  on 
them  by  the  owner :  we  must  not  reckon 
that  a  trifle,  which  he  prizeth  as  a  jewel. 
Since  then  all  men  (especially  men  of 
honour  and  honesty)  do,  from  a  necessary 
instinct  of  nature,  estimate  their  good 
name  beyond  any  of  their  goods,  yea  do 
commonly  hold  it  more  dear  and  precious 
than  their  very  lives  ;  we,  by  violently  or 
fraudulently  bereaving  them  of  it,  do 
them  no  less  wrong,  than  if  we  should 
rob  or  cozen  them  of  their  substance, 
yea,  than  if  we  should  maim  their  body, 
or  spill  their  blood,  or  even  stop  their 
breath.  If  they  as  grievously  feel  it, 
and  resent  it  as  deeply,  as  they  do  any 
other  outrage,  the  injury  is  really  as  great 
to  them.  Even  the  slanderer's  own 
judgment  and  conscience  might  tell  him 
so  much  :  for  they  who  most  slight  an 
other's  fame,  are  usually  very  tender  of 
their  own,  and  can  with  no  patience  en 
dure  that  others  should  touch  it :  which 
demonstrates  the  inconsiderateness  of 
their  judgment,  and  the  iniquity  of  their 
practice.  It  is  an  injustice  not  to  be  cor 
rected  or  cured.  Thefts  may  be  restor 
ed,  wounds  may  be  cured ;  but  there  is 
no  restitution  or  cure  of  a  lost  good 
name :  it  is  therefore  an  irreparable  in 
jury- 

Nor  is  the  thing  itself,  in  true  judg 
ment,  contemptible  ;  but  in  itself  really 
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very  considerable.  A  good  name,  saith 
Solomon  himself  (no  fool)  is  rather  to 
be  chosen  than  great  riches ;  and  loving 
favour  rather  than  silver  and  gold.n  In 
its  consequences  it  is  much  more  so  ; 
the  chief  interests  of  a  man,  the  success 
of  his  affairs,  his  ability  to  do  good  (for 
himself,  his  friends,  his  neighbour),  his 
safety,  the  best  comforts  and  convenien 
ces  of  his  life,  sometimes  his  life  itself, 
depending  thereon :°  so  that  whoever 
doth  snatch  or  filch  it  from  him,  doth  not 
only  according  to  his  opinion,  and  in 
moral  value,  but  in  real  effect,  common 
ly  rob,  sometimes  murder,  even  exceed 
ingly  wrong  his  neighbour.  Tt  is  often 
the  sole  reward  of  a  man's  virtue  and 
all  the  fruit  of  his  industry  ;  so  that  by 
depriving  him  of  that,  he  is  robbed  of 
all  his  estate,  and  left  stark  naked  of  all, 
excepting  a  good  conscience,  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  world,  and 
which  no  malice  or  misfortune  can  divest 
him  of.  Full  then  of  iniquity,  full  of  un- 
charitableness,  full  of  all  wickedness,  is 
this  practice  ;  and  consequently  full  it  is 
of  folly.  No  man,  one  would  think,  of 
any  tolerable  sense,  should  dare,  or  deign 
to  incur  the  guilt  of  a  practice  so  vile 
and  base,  so  indeed  diabolical  and  detes 
table.  But  further  more  particularly, 

2.  The  slanderer  is  plainly  a  fool ;  be 
cause  he  maketh  wrong  judgments  and 
valuations  of  things,  and  accordingly 
driveth  on  silly  bargains  for  himself,  in 
result  whereof  he  proveth  a  great  loser. 
He  means  by  his  calumnious  stories  either 
to  vent  some  passion  boiling  in  him,  or 
to  compass  some  design  which  he  affects, 
or  to  please  some  humour  that  he  is  pos 
sessed  with  :  but  is  any  of  these  things 
worth  purchasing  at  so  dear  a  rate  ?  Can 
there  be  any  valuable  exchange  for  our 
honesty  ?  Is  it  not  more  advisable  to  sup 
press  our  passions,  or  to  let  it  evaporate 
otherwise,  than  to  discharge  it  in  so  foul 
a  way  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  let  go  a  petty 
interest,  than  to  further  it  by  committing 
so  notorious  and  heinous  a  sin  ;  to  let  an 
ambitious  project  sink,  than  to  buoy  it  up 
by  such  base  means  ?  Is  it  not  wisdom 
rather  to  smother,  or  curb  our  humour, 
than  by  satisfying  it  thus,  to  forfeit  our 
innocence  ?  Can  any  thing  in  the  world 
be  so  considerable,  that  for  its  sake  we 

n  Prov.  xxii.  1 ;  xv.  30  ;  Eccles.  vii.  1. 
0  Prov.  xii.  6. 


should  defile  our  souls  by  so  foul  a  prac 
tice,  making  shipwreck  of  a  good  con 
science,  abandoning  honour  and  honesty, 
incurring  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  punish 
ment  due  to  so  enormous  a  crime  ?  Is  it 
not  far  more  wisdom,  contentedly  to  see 
our  neighbour  to  enjoy  credit  and  success, 
to  flourish  and  thrive  in  the  world,  than 
by  such  base  courses  to  sully  his  reputa 
tion,  to  rifle  him  of  his  goods,  to  supplant 
or  cross  him  in  his  affairs  ?  We  do  really, 
when  we  think  thus  to  depress  him,  and 
to  climb  up  to  wealth  or  credit  by  the  ruins 
of  his  honour,  but  debase  ourselves. 
Whatever  comes  of  it  (whether  he  suc 
ceeds  or  is  disappointed  therein),  assured 
ly  he  that  useth  such  courses  will  himself 
be  the  greatest  loser  and  deepest  sufferer. 
'Tis  true  which  the  Wise  Man  saith, 
The  getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying 
tongue  is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of 
them  that  seek  deaf  h.v  And,  Wo  unto  them 
(saith  the  Prophet)  that  draw  iniquity 
icith  cords  of  vanity ;''  that  is,  who  by 
falsehood  endeavour  to  compass  unjust 
designs. 

But  it  is  not,  perhaps  he  will  pretend, 
for  to  assuage  a  private  passion,  or  to 
promote  his  particular  concernment,  that 
he  makes  so  bold  with  his  neighbour,  or 
deals  so  harshly  with  him ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  orthodox  doctrine,  for  advantages 
of  the  true  church,  for  the  advancement 
of  public  good,  he  judgeth  it  expedient  to 
asperse  him.  This  indeed  is  the  covert 
of  innumerable  slanders  :  zeal  for  some 
opinion,  or  some  party,  beareth  out  men 
of  sectarian  and  factious  spirit  in  such 
practices  ;  they  may  do,  they  may  say, 
anything  for  those  fine  ends.  What  is  a 
little  truth,  what  is  any  man's  reputation, 
in  comparison  to  the  carrying  on  such 
brave  designs  ?  But  (to  omit  that  men 
do  usually  prevaricate  in  these  cases  ;  that 
it  is  not  commonly  for  love  of  truth,  but 
of  themselves,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit 
of  their  sect,  but  for  their  own  interest, 
that  they  calumniate)  this  plea  will  no 
wise  justify  such  practice.  For  truth  and 
sincerity,  equity  and  candour,  meekness 
and  charity  are  inviolably  to  be  observed, 
not  only  toward  dissenters  in  opinion,  but 
even  toward  declared  enemies  of  truth 
itself;  we  are  to  bless  them  (that  is,  to 
speak  well  of  them,  and  to  wish  well  to 
them)  not  to  curse  them  (that  is,  not 

P  Prov.  xxi.  6.  i  Isa.  v.  18. 
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to  reproach  them,  or  to  wish  them  ill, 
much  less  to  belie  them.)  Truth  also, 
as  it  cannot  ever  need,  so  doth  it  always 
loathe  and  scorn  the  patronage  and  the 
succour  of  lies  ;  it  is  able  to  support  and 
protect  itself  by  fair  means ;  it  will  not 
be  killed  upon  a  pretence  of  saving  it,  or 
thrive  by  its  own  ruin.  Nor  indeed  can 
any  party  be  so  much  strengthened  and 
underpropt,  as  it  will  be  weakened  and 
undermined,  by  such  courses  :  no  cause 
can  stand  firm  upon  a  bottom  so  loose 
and  slippery  as  falsehood  is  :  all  the  good 
a  slanderer  can  do  is  to  disparage  what 
he  would  maintain.  In  truth,  no  heresy 
can  be  worse  than  that  would  be,  which 
should  allow  to  play  the  devil  in  any  case. 
He  that  can  dispense  with  himself  to 
slander  a  Jew  or  a  Turk,  doth  in  so  do 
ing  render  himself  worse  than  either  of 
them  by  profession  are :  for  even  they, 
and  even  pagans  themselves,  disallow 
the  practice  of  inhumanity  and  iniquity. 
All  men  by  light  of  nature  avow  truth  to 
be  honorable,  and  faith  to  be  indispensa 
bly  observed.  He  doth  not  understand 
what  it  is  to  be  Christian,  or  careth  not  to 
practise  according  thereto,  who  can  find 
in  his  heart,  in  any  case,  upon  any  pre 
tence,  to  calumniate.  In  fine,  to  prosti 
tute  our  conscience,  or  sacrifice  our  hon 
esty,  for  any  cause,  to  any  interest  what 
ever,  can  never  be  warrantable  or  wise. 
Further, 

3.  The  slanderer  is  a  fool,  because  he 
uscth  improper  means  and  preposterous 
methods  of  effecting  his  purposes.  As 
there  is  no  design  worth  the  carrying  on 
by  ways  of  falsehood  and  iniquity  ;  so  is 
there  scarce  any  (no  good  or  lawful  one 
at  least)  which  may  not  more  surely, 
more  safely,  more  cleverly  be  achieved 
by  means  of  truth  and  justice.  Is  not 
always  the  straight  way  more  short  than 
the  oblique  and  crooked  ?  Is  not  the 
plain  way  more  easy  than  the  rough  and 
cragged  ?  Is  not  the  fair  way  more 
pleasant  and  passable  than  the  foul  ?  Is 
it  not  better  to  walk  in  paths  that  are  open 
and  allowed,  than  in  those  that  are  shut 
up  and  prohibited  ?  than  to  clamber  over 
walls,  to  break  through  fences,  to  trespass 
upon  enclosures  ?  Surely  yes  :  He  that 
walkfth  uprightly  walketh  surely.7  Using 
strict  veracity  and  integrity,  candour,  and 
equity,  is  the  best  method  of  accomplish- 
r  Prov.  x.  9. 


ing  good  designs.  Our  own  industry, 
good  use  of  the  parts  and  faculties  God 
hath  given  us,  embracing  fair  opportuni 
ties,  God's  blessing  and  providence,  are  t 
sufficient  means  to  rely  upon  for  procur-  • 
ing  in  an  honest  way,  whatever  is  conve 
nient  for  us.  These  are  ways  approved, 
and  amiable  to  all  men  ;  they  procure  the 
best  friends,  and  fewest  enemies ;  they 
afford  to  the  practiser  a  cheerful  courage, 
and  good  hope ;  they  meet  with  less  dis 
appointment,  and  have  no  regret  or  shame 
attending  them.  He  that  hath  recourse 
to  the  other  base  means,  and  maketh  lies 
Ms  refuge,  as  he  renounceth  all  just  and 
honest  means,  as  he  declaimeth  all 
hope  in  God's  assistance,  and  forfeit- 
eth  all  pretence  to  his  blessing  ;s  so  he 
cannot  reasonably  expect  good  success, 
or  be  satisfied  in  any  undertaking. 
The  supplanting  way  indeed  seems  the 
most  curt  and  compendious  way  of  bring 
ing  about  dishonest  or  dishonourable  de 
signs  :  but  as  a  good  design  is  certainly 
dishonoured  thereby,  so  is  it  apt  thence  to 
be  defeated  ;  it  raising  up  enemies  and 
obstacles,  yielding  advantages  to  whoever 
is  disposed  to  cross  us.  As  in  trade  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  best  course  to  thrive  is 
by  dealing  squarely  and  truly ;  and  fraud  or 
cozenage  appearing  there  doth  overthrow 
a  man's  credit,  and  drive  away  custom 
from  him  :  so  in  all  other  transactions,  as 
he  that  dealeth  justly  and  fairly  will  have 
his  affairs  proceed  roundly,  and  shall  find 
men  ready  to  comply  with  him ;  so  he 
that  is  observed  to  practise  falsehood  will 
be  declined  by  some,  opposed  by  others, 
disliked  by  all :  no  man  scarce  willingly 
will  have  to  do  with  him  ;  he  is  commonly 
forced  to  stand  out  in  business,  as  one  that 
plays  foul  play. 

4.  Lastly,  The  slanderer  is  a  very  fool, 
as  bringing  many  great  inconveniences, 
troubles,  and  mischiefs  on  himself. 

First,  A  fooTs  mouth  (saith  the  Wise 
Man)  is  his  destruction,  his  lips  are  the 
snare  of  his  sold  :*  and  if  any  kind  of 
speech  is  destructive  and  dangerous,  then 
is  this  certainly  most  of  all :  for  by  no 
means  can  a  man  inflame  so  fierce  anger, 
impress  so  stiff  hatred,  raise  so  deadly 
enmity  against  himself,  and  consequently 
so  endanger  his  safety,  ease,  and  welfare, 

•  Isa.  xxviii.  15,  17  ;  Jer.  xxviii.  15. 
1  Prov.  xviii.  7  ;  xiii.  3;  xviii.  21. 
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as  by  this  practice.  Men  can  more  easi 
ly  endure,  and  sooner  will  forgive,  any 
sort  of  abuse  than  this  ;  they  will  rather 
pardon  a  robber  of  their  goods,  than  a 
defamer  of  their  good  name. 

Secondly,  Such  an  one  indeed  is  not 
only  odious  to  the  person  immediately 
concerned,  but  generally  to  all  men  that 
observe  his  practice,  every  man  presently 
•will  be  sensible  how  easily  it  may  be  his 
own  case,  how  liable  he  may  be  to  be 
thus  abused,  in  a  way  against  which  there 
is  no  guard  or  defence.  The  slanderer 
therefore  is  apprehended  a  common  ene 
my,  dangerous  to  all  men  ;  and  thence 
rendereth  all  men  averse  from  him,  and 
ready  to  cross  him.*  Love  and  peace, 
tranquillity  and  security,  can  only  be 
maintained  by  innocent  and  true  dealing  : 
so  the  Psalmist  hath  well  taught  us : 
What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life,  and 
lavclh  many  days,  that  he  may  see  good  1 
Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips 
from  speaking  guile." 

Thirdly,  All  wise,  all  noble,  all  ingen 
uous  and  honest  persons  have  an  aversa- 
tion  from  this  practice,  and  cannot  enter- 
:  tain  it  with  any  acceptance  or  compla 
cence.  A  righteous  man  hateth  lying,* 
saith  the  Wise  Man.  It  is  only  ill-natur 
ed  and  ill-nurtured,  unworthy  and  naugh 
ty  people,  that  are  willing  auditors  or  en- 
couragers  thereof.  A  wicked  doer  (saith 
the  Wise  Man  again)  giveth  heed  to  false 
lips  ;  and  a  liar  giveth  ear  to  a  naughty 
tongue."  All  love  of  truth,  and  regard 
to  justice,  and  sense  of  humanity,  all 
generosity  and  ingenuity,  all  charity  and 
good-will  to  men,  must  be  extinct  in  those 
who  can  with  delight,  or  indeed  with  pa 
tience,  lend  an  ear,  or  give  any  counte 
nance  to  a  slanderer  :  and  is  not  he  a 
very  fool,  who  chooseth  to  displease  the 
best,  only  soothing  the  worst  of  men  ? 

Fourthly,  The  slanderer  indeed  doth 
banish  himself  from  all  conversation  and 
company,  or,  intruding  into  it,  becomes 
very  disgustful  thereto :  for  he  worthily 
is  not  only  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to 
those  whom  he  slandereth,  but  to  those 
also  upon  whom  he  obtrudeth  his  calum- 

* ecquid 

Ad  te  post  paulo  ventura  pericula  sentis  ? 
HOT.  lib.  i.  Ep.  18. 

sjbi  quisque  timet,  quanquam  est  intactus 

et  odit.  Idem. 

u  Psal.  xxxiv.  12,  13.  ¥  Prov.  xiii.  5. 

w  Prov.  xvii.  4. 
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nious  discourse.  He  not  only  wrongeth 
the  former  by  the  injury,  but  he  mocketh 
the  latter  by  the  falsehood  of  his  stories ; 
implicitly  charging  his  hearers  with  weak 
ness  and  credulity,  or  with  injustice  and 
pravity. 

Fifthly,  He  also  derogateth  wholly 
from  his  own  credit,  in  all  matters  of  dis 
course.  For  he  that  dareth  thus  to  injure 
his  neighbour,  who  can  trust  him  in  any 
thing  he  speaks  ?  What  will  not  he  say 
to  please  his  vile  humour,  or  further  his 
base  interest  ?  What  (thinks  any  man) 
will  he  scruple  or  boggle  at,  who  hath 
the  heart  in  thus  doing  wrong  and  mis 
chief  to  imitate  the  Devil  ?  Farther, 

Sixthly,  This  practice  is  perpetually 
haunted  with  most  troublesome  compan 
ions,  inward  regret  and  self-condemna 
tion,  fear  and  disquiet :  the  conscience  of 
dealing  so  unworthily  doth  smite  and  rack 
him  ;  he  is  ever  in  danger,  and  thence  in 
fear  to  be  discovered,  and  requited  for 
it.*  Of  these  passions  the  manner  of  his 
behaviour  is  a  manifest  indication :  for* 
men  do  seldom  vent  their  slanderous  re 
ports  openly  and  loudly,  to  the  face,  of 
in  the  ear  of  those  who  are  concerned 
in  them  ;  but  do  utter  them  in  a  low  voice, 
in  dark  corners,  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
where  they  conceit  themselves  at  present 
safe  from  being  called  to  an  account. 
Swords  (saith  the  Psalmist  of  such  per 
sons)  are  in  their  lips ;  Who,  say  they, 
doth  hear  1  And,  Whoso  privily  slan 
dereth  his  neighbour,  him  will  I  cut  off* 
saith  David  again,  intimating  the  com 
mon  manner  of  this  practice.  Calumny 
is  like  the  plague,  that  walketh  in  dark 
ness J  Hence  appositely  are  the  practisers 
thereof  termed  whisperers  and  backbit 
ers  :  their  heart  suffers  them  not  openly 
to  avow,  their  conscience  tells  them  they 
cannot  fairly  defend  their  practice.  Again, 

Seventhly,  The  consequent  of  this 
practice  is  commonly  shameful  disgrace, 
with  an  obligation  to  retract,  and  render 
satisfaction ;  for  seldom  doth  calumny 
pass  long  without  being  detected  and 
confuted.1  He  that  walketh  uprightly, 

*  'O  /caiccjf   elirojv    Ivayuvtos   \onr6v  iartv,  faroir- 
nvtt  re,  <rai  SeSome,  /cat   peravoeT,  <rai   KareoOiet   rfj«« 
lavrov  yXaiTray,  <5«<5oc/cu»f ,  *ai  rplftuv,  prpsort  cif  trt- 
pot>S  e^evt^elv  rd  fopa   jityav  frrayayp  rdv  KivlvvQV) 
<tai  wepiTThv  lx6Pav  "ai  &v6v1TOV  tf>y<*<"7ral  ro<*   ttP''' 
*<5<rj,  &c. — Chrys.  'Avtp.  y . 

*  Psal.  lix.  7  ;  ci.  5.  '  Psal.  xci.  6. 

1  Psal.  Ixiii.  11,— The  mouth  of  them  that 
speak  lies  shall  be  stopped. 
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walketh  surely  :  lut  he  that  pervcrteth 
his  ways  shall  be  known  :  and,  The  lip  of 
truth  shall  be  established  for  ever  ;  lut  a 
lying  lip  is  lut  for  a  moment,*  saith  the 
great  observer  of  things."  And  when 
the  slander  is  disclosed,  the  slanderer  is 
obliged  to  excuse  (that  is,  to  palliate  one 
lie  with  another,  if  he  can  do  it),  or  forc 
ed  to  recant,  with  much  disgrace  and  ex 
treme  displeasure  to  himself :  he  is  also 
many  times  constrained,  with  his  loss  and 
pain,  to  repair  the  mischief  he  hath 
done. 

Eighthly,  To  this  in  likelihood  the  con 
cernments  of  men,  and  the  powers  which 
guard  justice,  will  forcibly  bring  him  : 
and  certainly  his  conscience  will  bind 
him  thereto  ;  God  will  indispensably  ex 
act  it  from  him.  He  can  never  have  any 
sound  quiet  in  his  mind,  he  can  never  ex 
pect  pardon  from  Heaven,  without  ac 
knowledging  his  fault,  repairing  the 
wrong  he  hath  done,  restoring  that  good 
name  of  which  he  dispossessed  his  neigh 
bour  :  for  in  this  no  less  than  in  other  ca 
ses  conscience  cannot  be  satisfied,  remis 
sion  will  not  be  granted,  except  due  res 
titution  be  performed  :  and  of  all  restitu 
tions  this  surely  is  the  most  difficult,  most 
laborious,  and  most  troublesome.  It  is  no 
wise  so  hard  to  restore  goods  stolen  or  ex 
torted,  as  to  recover  a  good  opinion  lost,  to 
wipe  off  aspersions  cast  on  a  man's  name, 
to  cure  a  wounded  reputation  :  the  most 
earnest  and  diligent  endeavour  can  hardly 
ever  effect  this,  or  spread  the  plaster  so 
far  as  the  sore  hath  reached.  The  slan 
derer  therefore  doth  engage  himself  into 
great  straits,  incurring  an  obligation  to 
repair  an  almost  irreparable  mischief. 

Ninthly,  This  practice  doth  also  cer 
tainly  revenge  itself,  imposing  on  its  ac 
tor  a  perfect  retaliation  ;  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  ;  an  irrecoverable  infamy  to  him 
self,  for  the  infamy  he  causeth  to  others. 
Who  will  regard  his  fame,  who  will  be 
concerned  to  excuse  his  faults,  who  so 
outrageously  abuseth  the  reputation  of 
others  ?  He  suffereth  justly,  he  is  paid 


»  Prov.  x.  9. 

b  Prov.  xii.  19  ;  (Prov.  xxvi.  26.)— Refrain 
your  tongue  from  backbiting ;  for  there  is  no 
word  so  secret  that  shall  go  for  nought ;  and 
the  mouth  that  slandereth,  slayelh  the  soul. — 
Wisd.  i.  11.  Et  delator  habet  quod  dedit  exiti- 
um. — Vide  Tac.  An.  i.  p.  45. 


in  his  own  coin,  will  any  man  think,  whc  I 
doth  hear  him  reproached/ 

Tenthly,  In  fine,  the  slanderer  (if  he  I 
doth  not  by  serious  and  sore  repentance  I; 
retract  his  practice)  doth  banish  himsel  I 
from  heaven  and  happiness,  doth  expose! 
himself  to  endless  miseries  and  sorrows  1 
For  if  none  that  maketh  a  lie  shall  enteil 
into  the  heavenly  city :  if  loithout  those  I 
mansions  of  joy  and  bliss  every  one  musi  1 
enternally  abide  that  loveth  or  maketh  cm 
lie;  if,  naai   iols   yevdtai,   to   all  lian\. 
their  portion  is  assigned  in  the  lake  ic/iicl  | 
burneth  with  jire  and  brimstone  ;''  then  I 
assuredly  the  capital  liar,  the  slanderei  I 
(who  lieth  most  injuriously  and  mischiev- 1 
ously),  shall  be  far  excluded  from  felicity  I 
and  thrust  down  into  the  depth  of  that  I 
miserable  place.     If,  as  St.  Paul  saith.  I 
no  railer,  or  evil  speaker  shall  inherit  I 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;K  how  far  thence  I 
shall  they  be  removed,  who  without  any   I 
truth  or  justice  do  speak  ill  of  and  re-  I 
proach  their  neighbour  ?     If  for  every 
<j.Qybv  £Tj,«tt,  idle,  or  vain,  word  we  must 
render  a  strict  account ;{  how  much  more 
shall  we  be  severely  reckoned  with  for  this 
sort  of   words,  so  empty  of  truth   and 
void  of  equity ;  words  that  are  not  only 
negatively  vain,  or  useless,  but  positively 
vain,  as  false,  and  spoken  to  bad  pur-i  ] 
pose  ?     If  slander    perhaps    here   may 
evade  detection,  or  scape  deserved  pun 
ishment  ;  yet  infallibly  hereafter,  at  the 
dreadful  day,  it  shall  be  disclosed,  irre-| 
versibly  condemned,  inevitably  persecu 
ted  with  condign  reward  of  utter  shame 
and  sorrow. 

Is  not  he,  then,  he  who,  out  of  malig 
nity,  or  vanity,  to  serve  any  design,  or 
soothe  any  humour  in  himself  or  others, 
doth  by  committing  this  sin  involve  him 
self  into  all  these  great  evils,  both  here 

c  He  that  diligently  seeketh  good,  procureth 
favour  ;  but  he  that  seeketh  mischief,  it  shall 
come  unto  him. — Prov.  xi.  27;  xxvi.  27.  It 
was  the  punishment  of  slanderers  in  the  Law: 
— Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him  as  he  had  thought 
to  have  done  unto  his  brother. — Deut.  xix.  19. 
A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunished ;  and 
he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  escape. — Prov.  xix.j 
5.  God  shall  destroy  thee  for  ever,  thou  false 
tongue. — Psal.  lii.  4,  5.  Lying  lips  are  an  a-! 
Domination  to  the  Lord;  but  they  that  deal' 
truly  are  his  delight. — Prov.  xii.  22. 

d  Rev.  xxi.  27  ;  xxii.  15  ;  xxi.  8.  It  is  one ! 
of  those  things  which  God  especially  doth  a- 
bominate. — Prov.  vi.  19;  xii.  22.  A  false  wit 
ness  shall  perish. — Prov.  xxi.  28. 

e  1  Cor.  vi.  10;  v.  11.         f  Matt.  vii.  36. 
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md  hereafter,  a  most  desperate  and  de 
plorable  fool  ? 
Having  thus  described  the  nature  of 

-  ;his  sin,  and  declared   the  folly  thereof, 
e  'we  need,  I  suppose,  to  say  no  more  for 

*  dissuading  it ;  especially  to  persons  of  a 
11  generous  and  honest  mind,  who  cannot 
t  but  scorn  to  debase  and  defile  themselves 

*  by  so  mean  and  vile  a  practice ;  or  to 
J  'those  who  seriously  do  profess  Christian- 

•  ity,  that  is,  the  religion  which  peculiarly 
r;  wove  all  others  prescribeth  constant  truth, 
3 'strictest  justice,  and  highest  charity. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  since  our  faculty 

3  of  speech  (wherein  we  do  excel  all  other 
creatures)  was  given  us,  as  in  the  first 

'  place  to  praise  and  glorify  our  Maker,  so 
in  the  next  to  benefit  and  help  our  neigh 
bour  ;  as  an  instrument  of  mutual  suc- 

:  cour  and  delectation,  of  friendly  com 
merce  and  pleasant  converse  together ; 
for  instructing  and  advising,  comforting 
and  cheering  one  another  ;  it  is  an  unnat 
ural  perverting,  and  an  irrational  abuse 
thereof,  to  employ  it  to  the  damage,  dis 
grace,  vexation,  or  wrong  in  any  kind, 
of  our  brother.  Better  indeed  had  we 

1  been  as  brutes  without  its  use,  than  we 
arc,  if  so  worse  than  brutishlv  we  abuse 
it. 

Finally,  All  these  things  being  consi 
dered,  we  may,  I  think,  reasonably  con 
clude  it  most  evidently  true,  that  he  which 
utter eth  slander  is  a  fool. 


SERMON  XIX. 

AGAINST  DETRACTION. 

JAMES  iv.   11.  —  Speak  not  evil  one  of  an 
other,  brethren. 

ONH  half  of  our  religion  consisteth  in  cha 
rity  toward  our  neighbour  ;*  and  of  that 
charity,  much  the  greater  part  seemeth 
exercised  in  speech  ;  for  as  speaking 
doth  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  our  life 
(our  quick  and  active  mind  continually 
venting  its  thoughts,  and  discharging  its 
passions  thereby  ;  all  our  conversation 
and  commerce  passing  through  it,  it  hav 
ing  a  large  influence  upon  all  our  prac 
tice),  so  speech  commonly  having  our 
neighbour  and  his  concernments  for  its 


Mi) 


dlt\<foi. 


objects,  it  is  necessary  that  either  most 
of  our  charity  will  be  employed  therein, 
or  that  by  it  we  shall  most  offend  against 
that  great  duty,  together  with  its  associ 
ates,  justice  and  peace. 

And  all  offences  of  this  kind  (which 
transgress  charity,  violate  justice,  or  in 
fringe  peace)  may  perhaps  be  forbidden 
in  this  apostolical  precept ;  for  the  word 
x«T«A«Afi>,  according  to  its  origination, 
and  according  to  some  use,  doth  signify 
all  kind  of  obloquy,  and  so  may  comprise 
slander,  harsh  censure,  reviling,  scoffing, 
and  the  like  kinds  of  speaking  against 
our  neighbour;  but  in  stricter  accepta 
tion,  and  according  to  peculiar  use,  it 
denoteth  that  particular  sort  of  obloquy 
which  is  called  detraction,  or  backbiting : 
so  therefore  we  may  be  allowed  to  under 
stand  it  here  ;  and  accordingly  I  now 
mean  to  describe  it,  and  to  dissuade  from 
its  practice. 

There  is  between  this  and  the  other 
chief  sorts  of  obloquy  (slander,  censuring, 
and  reviling)  much  affinity,  yet  there  is 
some  difference  ;  for  slander  involveth 
an  imputation  of  falsehood  ;  reviling  in- 
cludeth  bitter  and  foul  language  ;  but  de 
traction  may  be  couched  in  truth,  and 
clothed  in  fair  language ;  it  is  a  poison 
often  infused  in  sweet  liquor,  and  minis 
tered  in  a  golden  cup.  It  is  of  nearer 
kin  to  censuring,  and  accordingly  St. 
James  here  couple th  it  thereto  :  He  that 
detracteth  from  a  brother,  and  he  that 
censureth  his  brother,  backbiteth  the  law, 
and  censureth  the  law  :  yet  may  these 
two  be  distinguished ;  for  censuring 
seemeth  to  be  of  more  general  purport, 
extending  indifferently  to  all  kinds  of 
persons,  qualities  and  actions,  which  it 
unduly  taxeth ;  but  detraction  especially 
respecteth  worthy  persons,  good  qualities, 
and  laudable  actions,  the  reputation  of 
which  it  aimeth  to  destroy,  or  to  impair. 

This  sort  of  ill  practice,  so  rife  in  use, 
so  base  in  its  nature,  so  mischievous  in 
its  effects,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to 
describe,  that  we  may  know  it ;  and  to 
dissuade,  that  we  may  shun  it. 

It  is  the  fault  (opposite  to  that  part  of 
charity  and  goodness  which  is  called  in 
genuity  or  candour)  which,  out  of  naugh 
ty  disposition  or  design,  striveth  to  dis 
grace  worthy  persons,  or  to  disparage 
good  actions,  looking  for  blemishes  and 
defects  in  them,  using  care  and  artifice 
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to  pervert  or  misrepresent  things  to  that 
purpose. 

An  honest  and  charitable  mind  dispos- 
eth  us,  when  we  see  any  man  endued 
with  good  qualities,  and  pursuing  a  tenor 
of  good  practice,  to  esteem  such  a  per 
son,  to  commend  him,  to  interpret  what 
he  doeth  to  the  best,  not  to  suspect  any 
ill  of  him,  or  to  seek  any  exception 
against  him  ;  it  inclineth  us,  when  we 
see  any  action  materially  good,  to  yield 
it  simply  due  approbation  and  praise, 
without  searching  for,  or  surmising  any 
defect  in  the  cause  or  principle  whence 
it  cometh,  in  the  design  or  end  to  which 
it  tendeth,  in  the  way  or  manner  of  per 
forming  it.  A  good  man  would  be  sorry 
to  have  any  good  thing  spoiled :  as  to 
find  a  crack  in  a  fair  building,  a  flaw  in  a 
fine  jewel,  a  canker  in  a  goodly  flower, 
is  grievous  to  any  indifferent  man  ;  so 
would  it  be  displeasing  to  him  to  observe 
defects  in  a  worthy  person,  or  commen 
dable  action  ;  he  therefore  will  not  easily 
entertain  a  suspicion  of  any  such,  he  nev 
er  will  hunt  for  any.  But,  on  the  con 
trary,  it  is  the  property  of  a  detractor, 
when  he  seeth  a  worthy  person,  whom 
he  doth  not  affect,  or  whom  he  is  con 
cerned  to  wrong,  to  survey  him  thor 
oughly,  and  to  sift  all  his  actions,  with 
intent  lo  descry  some  failing,  or  any  sem 
blance  of  a  fault,  by  which  he  may  dis 
parage  him  ;  when  he  vieweth  any  good 
action,  he  peereth  into  it,  labouring  to 
espy  some  pretence  to  derogate  from  the 
commendation  apparently  belonging  to  it. 
This  in  general  is  the  nature  of  this  fault. 
But  we  may  get  a  fuller  understanding 
of  it,  by  considering  more  distinctly  some 
particular  acts,  wherein  it  is  commonly 
exercised,  or  the  several  paths  in  which 
the  detracting  spirit  treadeth ;  such  are 
these  following  : — 

1.  A  detractor  is  wont  to  represent 
persons  and  actions  under  the  most  disad 
vantageous  circumstances  he  can,  setting 
out  those  which  may  cause  them  to  ap 
pear  odious  or  despicable,  slipping  over 
those  which  may  commend  or  excuse 
them.  There  is  no  person  so  excellent, 
who  is  not  by  his  circumstances  forced  to 
omit  some  things,  which  would  become 
him  to  do,  if  he  was  able ;  to  perform 
some  things  lamely,  and  otherwise  than 
he  would  do,  if  he  could  reach  it ;  no  ac 
tion  so  worthy,  but  may  have  some  defect 


in  matter,  or  manner,  incapable  of  re 
dress  ;  and  he  that  representeth  such 
person  or  action,  leaving  out  those  excus 
ing  circumstances,  doth  tend  to  beget  a 
bad  or  mean  opinion  of  them,  robbing 
them  of  their  due  value  and  commenda 
tion  :*  thus,  to  charge  a  man  of  not  hav 
ing  done  a  good  work,  when  he  had  not 
the  power  or  opportunity  to  perform  it, 
or  is  by  cross  accidents  hindered  from 
doing  it  according  to  his  desire  ;  to  sug 
gest  the  action  was  not  done  exactly,  in 
the  best  season,  in  the  rightest  mode,  in 
the  most  proper  place,  with  expressions, 
looks,  or  gestures  most  convenient :  these 
are  tricks  of  a  detractor ;  who  when  he 
cannot  deny  the  metal  to  be  good,  and 
the  stamp  true,  he  clippeth  it,  and  so 
would  reject  it  from  being  current. 

2.  He  is  wont  to  misconstrue  ambigu 
ous  words,   or  to  misinterpret   doubtful 
appearances  of  things  :  let  a  man  speak 
never  so  well,  or  act  never  so  fairly,  yet 
a  detractor  will  say  his  words  may  bear 
this  ill  sense,  his  actions  may  tend  to  that 
bad  purpose ;  we  may  therefore  suspect 
his  meaning,  and  cannot  yield  him  a  full 
approbation. 

3.  He  is  wont  to  misname   the   quali 
ties  of  persons  or   things,  assigning  bad 
appellations  or  epithets  to  good  or  indiffe 
rent  qualities  :  the  names  of  virtue  and 
vice  do  so  nearly   border  in  signification, 
that  it  is  easy  to  transfer  them  from   one 
to  another,  and  to  give  the  best  quality  a 
bad  name.t       Thus  by  calling  a  sober 
man  sour,  a  cheerful  man  vain,  a  consci 
entious  man  morose,  a  devout  man  super 
stitious,   a  free   man  prodigal,  a   frugal 
man  sordid,  an  open  man  simple,  a  reser 
ved  man  crafty,  one  that  stancleth  upon 
his  honour  and  honesty  proud,  a  kind 
man  ambitiously  popular,    a  modest  man 
sullen,  timorous,  or  stupid,  is  a  very  easy 
way  to  detract,  and  no  man  thereby  can 
escape  being  disparaged. 

4.  He    doth  imperfectly  characterize 
persons,  so  as  studiously  to  veil  or  faintly 
to  disclose  their  virtues  and  good  qualities, 
but  carefully  to  expose,  and  fully  to  ag 
gravate  or  amplify  any  defects  or  failings 


*  IToXi)  ro  oi>j^  vnaxoijov,  ovdi  Sc^a/jiev 
Thcoph. 

t  At  nos  virtntes  ipsas  invertimiis,  atque 
Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.    Probus  quis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ?  multum  est  deinissus  homo.    Illi 
Tardo  cognomen  piiiguia  damns,  &c.j 

Hor.  Serin,  i.  3. 
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;  n  them.      The  detractor  will  pretend  to 
jjive  a  character  of  his  neighbour ;  but  in 
so  doing  he  stifleth  what  may  commend 
itrim,  and  blazoneth   what  may   disgrace 
jhim  ;  like  an  envious  painter  he  hideth, 
or  in  dusky  colours    shadoweth,   all  the 
graceful  parts  and   goodly  features,  but 
setteth  out  all  blemishes  in  the  briskest 
light,  and  most  open  view.     Every  face 
hath  in  it  some   mole,  spot,  or  wrinkle  ; 
there  is  no   man  that  hath   not,  as  they 
: speak,  some  blind  place,  some  blemishes 
;in  his  nature  or  temper,  some  faults  con- 
.tracted   by  education  or  custom,  some- 
:what  amiss  proceeding   from  ignorance, 
•  or  misapprehension  of  things :  these  (al- 
,  though  they  be  in  themselves  small  and 
;  inconsiderable,  although   they  are  some 
of  them  involuntary,  and  thence  inculpa- 
ble,  although  they  be  much  corrected  or 
restrained  by  virtuous  discipline,  although 
they  are  compensated  by  greater  virtues, 
yet  these)  the  detractor  snatcheth,  moul- 
deth,  and  out  of  them  frameth  an  idea  of 
his  neighbour,  apt  to  breed  hatred  or  con 
tempt  of  him  in  an  unwary  spectator  ; 
whereas  were  charity,  were  equity,  were 
humanity,  to  draw  the  person,  it,  repre 
senting  his  qualities  with  just  advantage, 
would  render  him   lovely  and  venerable. 

5.  He  is  wont  not  to  commend  or  al 
low  any  thing  absolutely  and  clearly,  but 
always   interposing   some  exception,   to 
which  he  would  have  it  seem  liable  ;  the 
man  indeed,  saith  he,  doth  seem  to  have 
this  or  that  laudable   quality ;  the  action 
hath  a  fair  appearance :  but  then  if  he 
can,  he  blurteth  out  some  spiteful  objec 
tion  ;  if  he  can  find   nothing  colourable 
to  say  against  it,  yet  he  will  seem  to  know 
and  to  suppress  somewhat ;  but,  saith  he, 
I  know  what  I  know,  I  know  more  than 
I'll  say  ; — so  (adding  perhaps  a  crafty  nod 
or  shrug,  a  malicious  sneer  or  smile)   he 
thinks  to  blast  the  fairest  performance.* 

6.  He  is  ready  to  suggest  ill  causes 
and  principles,  latent  in  the   heart :  of 
practices  apparently  good,  ascribing  what 
is  well  done  to  bad   disposition,  or  bad 
purpose  :  so  to  say  of  a  liberal  man,  that 
he  is  so  from  an  ambitious  temper,  or  out 
of  a  vain-glorious  design  ;  of  a  religious 

*  Non  audes  repetcre,  qui  taccndo  amplius 
criminaris;  et  quia  non  habcs  quod  objicias, 
simulas  verecundiam  ;  ut  lector  te  putet  raihi 
parcere,  qui  mentiens  nee  tuae  animee  peper- 
cisti.— Hier.  in  Ruff.  lii.  6. 


man,  that  his  constant  exercises  of  devo 
tion  proceed  not  from  a  conscientious 
love  and  fear  of  God,  or  out  of  intention 
to  please  God  and  work  out  his  salvation  ; 
but  from  hypocrisy,  from  affectation  to 
gain  the  favour  and  good  opinion  of  men, 
from  design  to  promote  worldly  interests ; 
this  is  the  way  of  detraction.  He  doeth 
well,  saith  the  detractor,  it  cannot  be  de 
nied  ;  but  for  what  reason  doeth  he  so  ? 
It  is  not  plainly  his  interest  to  do  so  ? 
Doth  he  not  mean  to  get  applause  or  pre 
ferment  thereby  ?  Doth  Job  serve  God 
for  nought  1  So  said  the  father  of  de 
tracting  spirits. 

7.  He  derogateth  from  good  actions  by 
pretending  to  correct  them,  or  to  show 
better  that  might  have  been  done  in  their 
room  :  it  is,  saith  he,  done  in  some    res 
pect  well,  or  tolerably  ;  but  it  might  have 
been  done  better,  with  as  small  trouble 
and  cost;  he  was  overseen  in  choosing 
this  way,  or  proceeding  in  this  manner. 
Thus  did  Judas  blame  the  good  woman, 
who  anointed  our  Lord's  feet :    Why  (said 
he)  was  not  this  ointment  sold,  and  given 
to  the  poor  ?•'     So  did  his  covetous  base 
ness  prompt  him  to  detract  from  that  per 
formance,  of  which  our  Saviour's  good 
ness  did   pronounce,   that  it  was  a  good 
work,  which  should  perpetually  through 
the  whole  world  pass  for  memorable* 

8.  A  detractor  not  regarding  the  gene 
ral  course  and  constant  tenor  of  a  man's 
conversation,  which  is  conspicuously  and 
clearly  good,  will  attack  some  part  of  it, 
the  goodness  whereof  is  less  discernible, 
or  more  subject  to  contest  and  blame  ;  as 
if  in  a   body  admirably  handsome,  one 
overlooking  that  curious   harmony,  that 
delicate  complexion,  those  fine  lineaments 
and    goodly    features,    which,    running 
through  the  whole,  do  conspire  to  render 
it  a  lovely  spectacle,  should   pitch  on  an 
eye  or  a  nose  to  carp  at ;    or  as  if  in  a 
town,  otherwhere  begirt  with  impregnable 
defences,  one  should  search  for  the  weak 
est  place,  to  form  a  battery  against  it. 

9.  In  fine,  the  detractor  injccteth  sug 
gestions  of  every  thing  any  wise  plausible 
or  possible,  that  can  serve  to  diminish  the 
worth  of  a  person,  or  value  of  an  action, 
which  he  would  discountenance  :  he  pry- 
eth  into  every  nook,  he  bolteth  every  cir 
cumstance,  he  improveth  every  pretence, 


•  John  xii.  5. 
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he  allegeth  any  report  or  rumour,  he  useth 
all  the  tricks  imaginable  to  that  end. 
Such  is  the  nature  and  way  of  detraction  : 
in  enlarging  upon  which  I  am  the  more 
sparing,  because  the  arts  and  methods  of 
detraction  being  in  a  great  part  common 
with  those  of  slander  and  censure,  I  have 
otherwhile  in  treating  upon  those  offences 
more  fully  declai-ed  them. 

Now  for  dissuading  from  its  practice,  I 
shall  propound  to  your  consideration  the 
causes  whence  it  proceedeth,  the  irregu 
larities  and  pravities  which  it  involveth, 
the  effects  which  it  produceth  ;  the  which 
will  appear  so  base  and  ugly,  that  who 
ever  shall  consider  them  cannot,  I  sup 
pose,  but  loathe  the  daughter  of  such  pa 
rents,  the  subject  of  such  qualities,  and 
the  mother  of  such  children. 

I.  The  causes  of  detraction  are, 

1.  Ill  nature,  and  bad  humour  :  as  good 
nature  and   ingenious   disposition  incline 
men  to  observe,  like,  and  commend  what 
appeareth  best  in  our  neighbour ;  so  ma 
lignity  of  temper  and  heart  prompteth  to 
espy  and  catch  at  the  worst :  one,  as  a  bee, 
gathereth   honey  out   of  any   herb ;    the 
other,  as  a  spider,   sucketh  poison  out  of 
the  sweetest  flower. 

2.  Pride,     ambition,    and    inordinate 
self-love  :  the    detractor    would   engross 
praise,  and   derive  all  glory  to  himself; 
he   would   be  the   chief,  the  only  excel 
lent  person ;  therefore    he    would  jostle 
another's   worth   out  of  the   way,  that  it 
may  not  endanger  standing  in  competi 
tion  with  his,  or  lessening  it  by  a  partner 
ship  ;  that  it  may  not  outshine  his  reputa 
tion,  or  dim  it  by  the  lustre  thereof.* 

3.  Envy :  a  detractor  liketh  not  to  see 
another  thrive,  and  flourish  in  the  good 
esteem  of  men,  therefore  he  would  glad 
ly  blast  his  worth  and  virtue  ;  his  eye  is 
evil  and  sore,  therefore  would  he  quench, 
or  cloud  the  light  that  dazzleth  it. 

4.  Malicious   revenge   and   spite  :  his 
neighbour's    good    practice    condcmneth 
his  bad  life ;  his    neighbour's  worth  dis- 
parageth    his  unworthiness  ;  this  he  con- 
ceiveth  highly  prejudicial  to  him  ;    hence 
in  revenge  he  will  labour  to  vilify  the 
worth  and  good  works  of  his  neighbour. 

5.  Sense  of  weakness,  want  of  cour 
age,  or  despondency  of  his  own  ability  . 

*  Expedit  vobis  neminem  videri  bonum, 
quasi  aliena  virtus  exprobratio  vestrorum  de- 
lictorum  sit. — Sen.  de  Vit.  B.  xix. 


he  that  in  any  kind  deemeth  himself 
able,  or  confideth  in  his  own  strength  and 
industry,  will  allow  to  others  the  com 
mendation  beseeming  their  ability  ;*  for 
he  thinketh  himself  in  capacity  to  de 
serve  the  same,  and  as  he  would  not  lose 
the  fruits  of  his  own  deserts,  so  he  tak- 
eth  it  for  equitable  that  another  should 
enjoy  them  ;  to  deprive  another  of  them 
he  seeth  were  in  consequence  to  preju 
dice  his  own  capacity  and  hope  :  but  he 
that  feeleth  himself  destitute  of  worth, 
and  despaireth  to  arrive  to  the  credit  of 
others,  is  thence  tempted  to  disparage 
and  defame  such  persons  :  this  course  he 
taketh  as  the  best  allay  of  his  contempti- 
bleness,  the  only  solace  for  his  defects 
that  he  can  hope  for ;  seeing  he  cannot 
arise  to  another's  pitch,  he  would  bring 
down  that  other  to  his  ;  he  cannot  direct 
ly  get  any  praise,  therefore  he  would  in 
directly  find  excuse,  by  shrouding  his  un 
worthiness  under  the  blame  of  others. 
Hence  detraction  is  a  sign  of  the  weak 
est  and  basest  spirit ;  it  is  an  impotent 
and  groveling  serpent,  that  lurketh  in  the 
hedge,  waiting  opportunity  to  bite  the 
heel  of  any  nobler  creature  that  pass- 
eth  by. 

6.  Evil  conscience  :  a  man  that  is  con 
scious  to  himself  of  a  solid  worth  and 
virtue,  of  having  honest  intentions,  of 
having  performed  good  deeds,  is  satisfied 
with  the  fruits  of  inward  comfort  and 
outward  approbation,  which  they  do 
yield ;  he  therefore  will  scorn  to  seek 
the  bettering  himself  by  the  discredit  of 
others ;  he  will  not  by  so  mean  a  prac 
tice  adulterate  that  worth,  in  which  he 
feeleth  sufficient  complacence  ;t  he  rather 
doth  like  that  others  should  enjoy  their 
due  commendation,  as  justifying  his  own 
claim  thereto  ;  he  willingly  payeth  it,  be 
cause  he  may  justly  demand  it ;  and  be 
cause  withholding  it  from  another  may 
prejudice  his  own  right  thereto :  but  he 
that  is  sensible  of  no  good  qualities  in 
himself,  that  is  conscious  of  no  worthy 
actions  that  he  hath  done,  to  breed  a  satis 
faction  of  mind,  or  build  a  reputation 
upon,  would  please  himself  in  making 


6aij  IK  TOV  if/fyetv  roiis  iavrwv  KpcirTOvas  dsiKvvadai 

ftov\ovT<ii. — Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  13. 

f  Remedium  pcensesuoc  arbitrantur,  si  nemo 
sit  sanctus,  si  omnibus  detrahatur,  si  turba  sit 
pereuntium,  si  multitude  peccantium. — Hier. 
ad  Asellam.  Ep.  99. 
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pthers  as  little  better  than  himself  as  he 
;;an,  would  ground  a  kind  of  credit  upon 
,,he  ruins  and  rubbish  of  another's  fame. 
When  he  knoweth  he  cannot  shine  by  his 
own  light,  he  would  seem  less  obscure 
oy  eclipsing  the  brightness  of  others, 
xnd  shutting  out  the  day  from  about  him  ; 
conceiving  that  all  things  look  alike  in 
(:he  dark,  and  that  bad  appeareth  not  bad 
where  no  good  is  near. 

As  also  a  good  man  liketh  worth  and 
.virtue,  because  they  resemble  what  he 
idiscerneth  in  himself;  so  evil  men  hate 
ithem,  because  they  do  not  find  themselves 
masters  of  them  :  they  are  like  the  fox, 
;\vho  said  the  grapes  were  sour,  because 
:he  could  not  reach  them  ;  and  that  the 
ihare  was  dry  meat,  because  he  could  not 
•catch  her.  A  detractor  therefore  is  al 
ways  a  bad  man,  and  wanteth  those 
good  qualities  which  he  would  disparage. 

7.  Bad,  selfish  design :  detraction  is  a 
common  engine  whereby  naughty  men 
strive  to  compass  their  ends  ;  when  by 
fair  means,  by  their  own  wit,  industry, 
courage,  worthy  behaviour,  they  cannot 
promote  their  interest,  they  cannot 
:  drive  on  their  ambitious  or  covetous  pro 
jects,  they  cannot  attain  that  preferment 
or  that  gain  which  they  affect,  then  they 
betake  themselves  to  this  crooked  and 
foul  way  of  supplanting,  by  detracting 
those  whom  they  conceit  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  designs.  It  was  the  first 
piece  of  wicked  policy  that  ever  was 
practised  in  the  world  :  the  devil,  by  de 
tracting  from  the  goodness  and  veracity 
of  God  (misrepresenting  his  intentions, 
and  misconstruing  his  commands),  strove 
to  achieve  his  mischievous  design  of  se 
ducing  our  forefathers  ;  and  in  his  foot 
steps  his  serpentine  progeny  (the  race  of 
malicious,  envious,  ambitiuos,  covetous, 
and  crafty  politicians)  do  tread.  It  is 
observed  to  be  a  fault  that  usually 
haunteth  courts,  wherein  there  is  compe 
tition  for  the  favour  of  a  prince,  and  the 
consequences  thereof  (for  dignity,  power, 
wealth,  repute),  to  get  which  to  them 
selves  they  strive  to  dispossess  or  prevent 
others  by  this  instrument  of  detraction. 
It  is  also  rife  among  scholars,  that  is, 
among  competitors  for  wit,  learning,  in 
dustry,  and  the  rewards  of  them,  reputa 
tion  or  preferment.  From  such  princi 
ples  and  causes  usually  doth  this  practice 
spring. 


II.  It  doth  involve  these  kinds  of  irregu 
larity  and  pravity : — 

1.  Injustice  :    a   detractor  careth   not 
how  he  dealeth  with  his  neighbour,  what 
wrong  he   doeth  him.     Justice    obligeth 
to  render  every  man  his  due  :  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,  and  praise  to  him 
that  deserveth  praise.     There  can  be  no 
greater  injury  done  a   man,  than  to  spoil 
his  best  good,  his  virtue  ;  than  to  rob  him 
of  the  best  reward  of  his  pains  and  cares, 
which  is  a  fair  reputation  (I  speak  of  re 
wards   which  lie  in   the   reach  of  men.) 
No  man  prizes  any  thing  comparably  to 
his  honesty  and  honour ;  who  therefore 
by  any  means  blurreth  them,  is  most  in 
jurious/      Wo  unto  them — who   take  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him. 
Isa.  v.  23. 

Injurious  indeed  he  is,  not  only  to  the 
virtuous  person,  but  to  virtue  itself  ;  for 
commendation  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  it, 
wherever  it  is  found  ;  which  conduceth 
to  its  encouragement  and  advancement ; 
and  to  wrong  goodness  itself  is  the  most 
heinous  injustice. 

2.  Uncharitableness  :  it  is  evident  that 
the  detractor  doth  not  love  his  neighbour ; 
for  charity    maketh   the    best   of   every 
thing :     Charity    lelieveth   every    thing, 
hopeth  every  thing '   to  the  advantage  of 
its  object ;  charity  delighteth  to  see  the 
beloved  to  prosper  and  flourish  ;  and  will 
therefore  contribute  its  endeavour  to  the 
procuring  it  to  do  so  :  the  detractor  there 
fore  (who  would  defile  the  best,  and  dis 
play  the  worst  in  his  neighbour)  can  have 
no  charity  ;  he    indeed   manifesteth  the 
greatest  hatred,  seeing  he   striveth  to  do 
the  greatest  mischief,  to  cause  the  great 
est  vexation  to  his  neighbour,  in  bereav 
ing  him  of  his   most  precious  and    dear 
enjoyments. 

3.  Impiety  :  he  that  loveth  and  rever- 
enceth  God,   will   acknowledge  and  ap 
prove  his  goodness,  in  bestowing  excel 
lent  gifts  and    graces  to   his    brethren ; 
when    such    appear,    he  will     be    afraid 
t3  disavow  or  disgrace  them,  that  he  may 
not  rob  God  himself  of  the  glory  thence 
due  to  his  favour  and  mercy,  or  through 
his    neighbour's  side  wound   the    divine 
benignity  :  he  will  be  ready  to  bless  and 
praise  God  for  all  such  emanations  of  his 
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goodness  ;  as  those  did  in  the  gospel,  who, 
beholding  our  Saviour's  miraculous  works 
of  grace,  did  glorify  God,  who  had 
given  such  gifts  unto  men :  but  the  de 
tractor  careth  not  for  that ;  he  feareth 
not  to  bereave  God  of  the  honour  of  dis 
pensing  good  gifts,  that  his  brother  may 
not  have  the  honour  of  receiving  them  ; 
he  will  rather  deny  God  to  be  good,  than 
allow  a  man  to  be  so  by  his  grace 
and  blessing :  so  is  he  no  less  a  detractor 
from  God,  than  from  his  neighbour. 

Hence,  of  all  offences,  detraction  cer 
tainly  must  be  most  odious  to  God.  He  is 
the  God  of  truth,  and  therefore  detesteth 
lying,  of  which  detraction  ever,  especially 
in  moral  esteem,  hath  a  spice  :  he  is  the 
God  of  Justice,  and  therefore  especially 
doth  abhor  wronging  the  best  persons  and 
actions  ;  he  is  the  God  of  love,  and  there 
fore  cannot  but  loathe  this  capital  violation 
of  charity :  he  is  jealous  of  his  glory,  and 
cannot  therefore  endure  it  to  be  abused 
i  by  sluring  his  good  gifts  and  graces  ;  he 
cannot  but  hate  that  offence,  which  ap- 
proacheth  to  that  most  heinous  and  unpar 
donable  sin,  that  consisteth  in  defaming 
the  excellent  works  performed  by  divine 
power  and  goodness,  ascribing  them  to 
bad  causes. K 

4.  Detraction  involveth  degenerous 
baseness,  meanness  of  spirit,  and  want 
of  good  manners.  All  men  affect  to 
seem  generous,  and  will  say  they  scorn 
to  be  base  ;  but  generosity  is  in  nothing 
more  seen,  than  in  a  candid  estimation  of 
other  men's  virtues  and  good  qualities  :  to 
this  generosity  of  nature,  generosity  of 
education,  generosity  of  principles  and 
judgment,  do  all  conspiringly  dispose  :  it 
is  the  noblest  kind  of  courtesy,  to  tender 
and  further  the  reputation  of  others ;  to 
be  liberal  in  bestowing  commendation  on 
deserving  persons :  it  obligeth  men  more 
than  any  other  benefit  can  do,  procuring 
them  commonly  real  advantage,  always 
cheering  and  satisfying  their  mind  ;  for 
in  nothing  more  do  they  please  them 
selves,  than  in  reaping  this  fruit  of  their 
good  intention  and  honest  industry,  the 
approbation  of  worthy  men  ;  it  is  there 
fore  a  most  genteel  thing  thus  to  oblige 
men.  But,  on  the  other  side,  nothing 
more  plainly  argueth  a  degenerate  and 
ignoble  heart,  ill-breeding  and  ill-formed 

6  Matt.  xii. 


manners,  a  sorry  mind  and  poor  judgment, 
than  to  disesteem  or  disparage  worth  and 
virtue  in  others  :  it  is  the  most  savage 
rudeness,  the  most  sordid  illiberality,  the 
most  ugly  clownishness,  that  can  be  ;  of 
all  men,  therefore,  it  most  doth  misbecome 
those  who  pretend  to  be  gentlemen. 

5.  In  consequence  to  these  things,  de 
traction  includeth  folly  ;  for  every  unjust, 
every  uncharitable,  every  impious,  every 
base  person  is,  as  such,  a  fool  :  none  of 
those  qualities  are  consistent  with  wisdom ; 
but  the  folly  of  it  will  particularly  appear, 
together  with  its  pravity,  by  the  bad  and 
hurtful  effects  which  it  produceth,  both  in 
regard  to  others,  and  to  him  that  practis- 
eth  it ;  some  of  which  are  these  :  — 

III.  1.  The  practice  thereof  is  a  great 
discouragement  and  obstruction  to  the 
common  practice  of  goodness:  for  many, 
seeing  the  best  men  thus  disparaged,  and 
the  best  actions  vilified,  are  disheartened 
and  deterred  from  practising  virtue,  es 
pecially  in  a  conspicuous  and  eminent 
degree.  Why,  will  many  a  man  say, 
shall  I  be  strictly  good,  seeing  goodness 
is  so  liable  to  be  misused,  seeing  thereby 
I  shall  provoke  the  detracting  tongue, 
seeing  my  reward  shall  be  to  have  a  se 
vere  inquisition  pass  upon  me,  to  have 
my  life  defaced,  and  my  name  bespatter 
ed  ?  Had  not  I  better  be  contented 
with  a  mediocrity  and  obscurity  of  good 
ness,  than  by  a  glaring  lustre  thereof  to 
draw  the  envious  eye,  and  kindle  raging 
obloquy  upon  me  ?  Thus  men  of  a  weaker 
spirit,  or  a  bashful  temper  (who  are  not 
stiff  and  resolute  in  their  way,  who  have 
not  the  heart  or  the  face  to  bear  up  against 
rude  assaults  of  their  reputation),  will  be 
scared  and  daunted  by  detraction  ;  so  as 
consequently  to  be  induced. 

placare  invidiam  virtule  relicta. — HOR. 

And  when  thus  the  credit  of  virtue  is 
blasted  in  its  practisers,  many  will  be  di 
verted  from  it ;  so  will  it  grow  out  of 
request,  and  the  world  will  be  corrupted 
by  these  agents  of  the  evil  one. 

It  were,  indeed,  upon  this  consideration, 
advisable  and  just,  not  to  seem  ever  to 
detract ;  even  not  then  when  we  are  well 
assured  that  by  speaking  ill  we  shall  not 
really  do  it ;  if  we  should  discover  any  man 
to  seem  worthy,  or  to  be  so  reputed,  whom 
yet  we  discern,  by  standing  in  a  nearer 
light,  not  to  be  truly  such,  having  had 
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opportunity  to  know  his  bad  qualities,  bad 
purposes,  or  bad  deeds ;  yet  wisdom  would 
Ixxnmonly  dictate,  and  goodness  dispose, 
,iot  to  mar  his  repute.  If  we  should  ob- 
?erve,  without  danger  of  mistake,  any 
olausible  action  to  be  performed  out  of 
iad  inclinations,  principles,  or  bad  designs; 
fet  ordinarily  in  discretion  and  honesty 
we  should  let  it  pass  with  such  commen- 
jiation  as  its  appearance  may  procure, 
rather  than  to  slur  it  by  venting  our  dis- 
idvantageous  apprehensions  about  it :  for 
i.t  is  no  great  harm  that  any  man  should 
2njoy  undeserved  commendation,  or  that 
a  counterfeit  worth  should  find  a  dissem 
bled  respect ;  it  is  but  being  over-just, 
which  if  it  be  ever  a  fault,  can  hardly  be 
iso  in  this  case,  wherein  we  do  not  ex 
pend  any  cost,  or  suffer  any  damage  : 
but  it  may  do  mischief  to  blemish  an  ap- 
ipearance  of  virtue ;  it  may  be  a  wrong 
:  there  to,  to  deface  its  very  image ;  the 
.very  disclosing  hypocrisy  doth  inflict  a 
wound  on  goodness,  and  exposeth  it  to 
scandal :  for  bad  men  thence  will  be  prone 
to  infer,  that  all  virtue  proceedeth  from  the 
like  bad  principles  :  so  the  disgrace  cast 
on  that  which  is  spyrious  will  redound  to 
the  prejudice  of  that  which  is  most  gen 
uine  :  and  if  it  be  good  to  forbear 
detracting  from  that  which  is  certainly 
false,  much  more  is  it  so  in  regard  to 
that  which  is  possibly  true  ;  and  far  more 
still  is  it  so  in  respect  to  that  which  is 
clear  and  sure. 

2.  Hence   detraction   is  very  noxious 
and  baneful  to  all  society  ;  for  all  society 
is  maintained  in  welfare  by  encourage 
ment  of  honesty  and  industry  ;  the  which, 
when  disparagement   is  cast  upon  them, 
will  be  in  danger  to  languish  and  decay  : 
whence  a  detractor  is  the  worst  member 
that  can  be  of  a   society ;  he  is  a  very 
moth,  a  very  canker  therein. 

3.  Detraction   worketh    real    damage 
and   mischief  to    our    neighbour ;  it  be- 
reaveth   him    of  that    goodly   reputation 
which  is   the    proper   reward  of  virtue, 
and  the  main  support  to  the  practice  of 
it :  it  often  really  obstructeth   and  disap- 
pointeth     his    undertakings,     estranging 
those  from  him,  or  setting  them  against 
him,  who  do  credulously  entertain  it. 

4.  The    detractor   abuseth  those    into 
whose    ears   he    instilleth  his   poisonous 
suggestions,  engaging  them  to  partake  in 
the  injuries  done  to  worth  and  virtue  ; 
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causing  them  to  entertain  unjust  and  un 
charitable  conceits,  to  practice  unseemly 
and  unworthy  behaviour  toward  good  men. 

5.  The  detractor  produceth  great   in 
conveniences  and  mischiefs  to  himself. 

He  raiseth  against  himself  fierce  ani 
mosity  and  wrath  :  for  men  that  are  con 
scious  to  themselves  of  their  own  honest 
meaning  and  blameless  proceedings,  can 
not  endure  to  be  abused  by  unjust  dis 
paragement  ;  hence  are  they  stirred  to 
boil  with  passion,  and  to  discharge  re 
venge  upon  the  detractor. 

He  exposeth  himself  to  general  hatred  ; 
all  good  men  loathe  him  as  a  base  and 
mischievous  person,  and  a  particular 
enemy  of  theirs,  always  ready  to  wrong 
them  ;  every  man  is  apt  to  say,  he  that 
doth  thus  abuse  another  will  be  ready  to 
serve  me  in  like  manner  if  I  chance  to 
come  in  his  way,  vilifying  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  :  even  the  worst  men  will  dis 
like  him  :  for  even  such  affect  to  do 
somewhat  laudable  or  plausible,  and 
would  be  glad  to  enjoy  approbation  for 
it ;  and  cannot  therefore  brook  those  who 
lie  in  wait  to  rob  them  of  the  fruit  of 
their  good  endeavours :  so  do  all  men 
worthily  detest  and  shun  the  detractor,  as 
a  common  enemy  to  goodness  first,  and 
then  unto  men.  Further, 

6.  The  detractor  yieldeth  occasion  to 
others,  and  a  kind  of  right  to  return  the 
same  measure  upon  him.     If  he   hath  in 
him   a  show  of  any  thing  laudable,  men 
will   not  allow  him  any  commendation 
from  it ;  for  why,  conceive  they,  shall  he 
receive    that  which   he    will    not   suffer 
others  to    enjoy  ?     How  can   any   man 
admit  him  to  have  any  real  worth  or  vir 
tue  in  himself  who  doth  not   like  it    or 
treat  it  well    in  another?     Hence,  if  a 
detractor  hath  any  good  in  him,  he  much 
injureth  himself,  depriving  himself  of  all 
the  respect  belonging  thereto. 

7.  Again,    the     detractor,    esteeming 
things  according  to  moral  possibility,  will 
assuredly   be    defeated    in  his  aims ;  his 
detraction  in  the  close  will  avail  nothing, 
but  to  bring  trouble  and  shame  upon  him 
self;  for  God  hath  a  particular  care  over 
innocence  and  goodness,  so  as  not  to  let 
them  finally  to  suffer  :  the  good   man's 
righteousness  he  will  bring  forth  as  the 
light,  and  his  judgment  as  the  noon  day.r 
Wise  men   easily  will  discern  the  foul 
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play,  and  will  scorn  it ;  good  men  ever 
will  be  ready  to  clear  and  vindicate  the 
truth  :  worth,  however  clouded  for  a 
time,  will  break  through  all  mists,  and 
gloriously  expand  itself,  to  the  confusion 
of  its  most  sly  opposers. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  obvious  effects 
of  this  practice  ;  the  consideration  where 
of  (together  with  the  causes  producing 
it,  and  the  essential  adjuncts  which  it 
doth  involve)  will,  I  should  think,  suffice 
to  deter  us  from  it. 

I  shall  only  adjoin  one  consideration, 
which  our  text  suggesteth  :  Speak  not  evil 
of  one  another,  brethren,  saith  the  Apos 
tle  :  brethren ;  that  appellation  doth  im 
ply  a  strong  argument  enforcing  the  pre 
cept  :  brethren,  with  especial  tenderness 
of  affection,  should  love  one  another, 
and  delight  in  each  other's  good  ;  they 
should  tender  the  interest  and  honour  of 
each  other  as  their  own  ;  they  should 
therefore  by  all  means  cherish  and  coun 
tenance  virtue  in  one  another,  as  that 
which  promoteth  the  common  welfare, 
which  adorneth  and  illustrateth  the  digni 
ty  of  their  family.  We  should  rejoice 
in  the  good  qualities  and  worthy  deeds  of 
any  Christian,  as  glorifying  our  common 
Father,  as  gracing  our  common  profes 
sion,  as  edifying  the  common  body  where 
of  we  are  members.  Members  we  are 
one  of  another,  and  as  such  should  find 
complacence  in  the  health  and  vigour  of 
any  part,  from  whence  the  whole  doth  re 
ceive  benefit  and  comfort :  for  one  brother 
to  repine  at  the  welfare,  to  malign  the 
prosperity,  to  decry  the  merit,  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  another,  is  very  unnatur 
al  ;  for  one  Christian  anywise  to  wrong 
or  prejudice  another,  is  highly  impious. 

To  conclude  :  it  is  our  duty  (which 
equity,  which  ingenuity,  which  charity, 
which  piety,  do  all  concurrently  oblige 
us  to,)  whenever  we  do  see  any  good 
person,  or  worthy  deed,  to  yield  hearty 
esteem,  to  pay  due  respect,  gladly  to 
congratulate  the  person,  and  willingly  to 
commend  the  work  ;  rendering  withal, 
thanks  and  praise  for  them  to  the  donor 
of  all  good  gifts  :  unto  whom,  for  all 
the  good  things  bestowed  upon  us,  and 
upon  all  his  creatures,  be  for  ever  all 
glory  and  praise.  Amen. 
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MATTH.  vii.  1. — Judge  not. 

THESE  words,  being  part  of  our  Saviour's 
most  divine  Sermon  upon  the  Mount, 
contain  a  very  short  precept,  but  of  vast 
use  and  consequence  ;  the  observance 
whereof  would  much  conduce  to  the 
good  of  the  world,  and  to  the  private  qui 
et  of  each  man  ;  it  interdicting  a  prac 
tice,  which  commonly  produceth  very 
mischievous  and  troublesome  effects  ;  a 
practice  never  rare  among  men,  but  now 
very  rife  ;  when,  with  the  general  caus 
es,  which  ever  did  and  ever  will  in  some 
measure  dispose  men  thereto,  some  spe 
cial  ones  do  concur,  that  powerfully  in 
cline  to  it. 

There  are  innate  to  men  an  unjust 
pride,  emboldening  them  to  take  upon 
them  beyond  what  belongeth  to  them,  or 
doth  become  them  ;  an  excessive  self- 
love,  prompting  them,  as  to  flatter  them 
selves  in  their  own  conceit,  so  to  under 
value  others,  and  from  vilifying  their 
neighbours,  to  seek  commendation  to 
themselves  ;  an  envious  malignity,  which 
ever  lusteth  to  be  pampered  with  finding 
or  making  faults  ;  many  corrupt  affec 
tions,  springing  from  fleshly  nature,  which 
draw  or  drive  men  to  this  practice  ;  so 
that  in  all  ages  it  hath  been  very  com 
mon,  and  never  any  profession  hath  been 
so  much  invaded,  as  that  of  the  judge. 

But  divers  peculiar  causes  have  such 
an  influence  upon  our  age,  as  more 
strongly  to  sway  men  thereto  :  there  is  a 
wonderful  affectation  to  seem  hugely 
wise  and  witty  ;  and  how  can  we  seem 
such,  more  than  in  putting  on  the  garb 
and  countenance  of  judges  ;  scanning  and 
passing  sentence  upon  all  persons,  and 
all  things  incident  ?  There  is  an  ex 
treme  niceness  and  delicacy  of  conceit, 
which  maketh  us  apt  to  relish  few  things, 
and  to  distaste  any  thing  ;  there  are  dis 
sensions  in  opinion,  and  addictedness  to 
parties,  which  do  tempt  us,  and  seem  to 
authorize  us  in  condemning  all  that  differ 
from  us ;  there  is  a  deep  corruption  of 
mind  and  manners,  which  engageth  men 
in  their  own  defence  to  censure  others, 
diverting  the  blame  from  home,  and 
shrouding  their  own  under  the  covert  of 
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)ther  men's  faults  ;*  there  are  new  prin 
ciples  of  morality  and  policy  become 
current  with  great  vogue,  which  allow  to 
;Jo  or  say  anything  subservient  to  our  in 
terests  or  designs  ;  which  also  do  repre 
sent  all  men  so  bad,  that,  admitting  them 
;rue,  nothing  hardly  can  be  said  ill  of 
any  man  beyond  truth  and  justice. 

Hence  is  the  world  become  so  extreme 
ly  critical  and  censorious,  that  in  many 
places  the  chief  employment  of  men,  and 
the  main  body  of  conversation  is,  if  we 
mark  it,  taken  up  in  judging  :  every  gos- 
sipping  is,  as  it  were,  a  court  of  justice  ; 
every  seat  becometh  a  tribunal ;  at  every 
table  standeth  a  bar,  whereto  all  men  are 
cited,  whereat  every  man,  as  it  happen- 
eth,  is  arraigned  and  sentenced  :  no  sub 
limity  or  sacredness  of  dignity,  no  integ 
rity  or  innocence  of  life,  no  prudence  or 
circumspection  of  demeanour,  can  ex 
empt  any  person  from  it :  not  one  escap- 
1  eth  being  taxed  under  some  scandalous 
name,  or  odious  character,  one  or  other.t 
Not  only  the  outward  actions  and  visible 
practices  of  men  are  judged ;  but  their 
retired  sentiments  are  brought  under  trial, 
their  inward  dispositions  have  a  verdict 
past  on  them,  their  final  states  are  deter 
mined.  Whole  bodies  of  men  are  thus 
judged  at  once,  and  nothing  it  is  in  one 
breath  to  damn  whole  churches,  at  one 
push  to  throw  down  whole  nations  into 
the  bottomless  pit.  All  mankind  in  a 
lump  is  severely  censured,  as  void  of 
any  real  goodness  or  true  virtue  ;  so  fatal 
ly  depraved  as  not  to  be  corrigible  by 
any  good  discipline,  not  to  be  recover 
able  even  by- the  grace  of  God  :  yea  God 
himself  is  hardly  spared,  his  providence 
coming  under  the  bold  obloquy  of  those 
who,  as  the  Psalmist  speaketh  of  some 
in  his  time,  whose  race  doth  yet  survive, 
speak  loftily,  and  set  their  mouth  against 
the  heavens.'' 

This  being  too  apparently  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  obvious  practice  of 
men,  it  were  desirable  that,  in  order  to 
their  being  reclaimed,  men  commonly 

*  Expedit   vobis   neminem  videri   bonum  ; 
quasi  aliena  virtus  exprobratio  vestrorum  de- 
lictorum  sit. — Sen.  de  Vit.  B.  xix. 

J  Ki'{  ra  rail'  uXXtov  iro\vir(>aynov£Tv  (tot  <cara<5ocd- 
ftif  fairavarai  I'l/iiv  anas  b  /?to;'  nai  oii&iva  uv  evpoif 
ro^tioj,  oil  (iiiaTindv  avSpa,  ov*ftoira%dv  ratirrjj  t\tv— 
Ocpov  rijs  aftaprias,  (cai'roiyc  rocravrijj  airtiXijj  KCifitv 

aiirri. — Chrys.  ad  den.  t.  vi.  Oral.  42. 

*  Psal.  Ixxiii.  8,  9. 


did  well  understand  the  nature  of  this 
practice,  with  the  heinous  guilt,  and  con 
sequently  the  deadly  hazard,  they  do 
incur  thereby :  at  this  purpose  my  dis 
course  shall  aim,  wherein  I  shall  endeav 
our  both  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
practice  forbidden  in  my  text,  and  to  de 
clare  the  pravity,  iniquity,  and  folly  of 
it. 

Judge  not.  As  to  the  word,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  being  in  itself,  according 
to  its  primitive  sense,  of  a  middle  and 
indifferent  signification,  is  yet  frequently 
in  the  scripture  used  in  the  worst  sense  ; 
so  as  to  import  those  acts,  or  those  effects 
of  judgment,  which  pass  to  the  disadvan 
tage  of  the  persons  subjected  thereto ; 
for  condemnation,  and  for  infliction  of 
punishment :  and  this  sense  here  surely 
the  word  doth  principally  respect,  yet 
not  so  precisely  as  to  exclude  somewhat 
contained  in  the  larger  sense :  we  are 
so  prohibted  the  condemning  and  punish 
ing  our  neighbour  in  his  good  name,  that 
withal  some  acts  antecedent,  or  concom 
itant  to  those,  are  glanced  at  in  the  pro 
hibition  :  undue  application  thereto,  un 
just  proceeding  therein  are  also  signified 
unlawful ;  for  the  meaning  of  the  word 
and  the  reason  of  the  case  may  be  so  far 
extended. 

But  for  the  fuller  and  clearer  under 
standing  of  the  matter,  we  must  observe, 
that  there  are  divers  sorts  of  judging,  or 
acts  resembling  judgment,  which  do  not 
belong  to  this  precept ;  which  it  is  requi 
site  to  distinguish  from  this  judging  pro 
hibited. 

1.  That  exercising  public  judgment  or 
administering  justice,  is  not  here  prohib 
ited,  I  need  not  to  insist ;  that  is  neces 
sary  :  human  society  could  not  subsist, 
right  could  not  be  maintained,  nor  peace 
preserved  without  it ;  God  thereby  gov- 
erneth  the  world,  earthly  judges  being 
his  instruments  and  substitutes ;  such 
judgment  is  not  so  much  the  act  of  men, 
as  of  God  himself,  by  whose  authority, 
in  whose  name,  for  whose  service,  it  is 
ministered.  As  Moses  told  the  judges  in 
his  time,  You  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the 
face  of  man ;  for  the  judgment  is  God's.* 
And  in  numberless  places  of  scripture 
this  judgment  is  allowed  and  authorized  ; 
it  therefore  is  not  touched  here. 

b  Deut.  i.  17. 
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2.  That  trial  and  censure,  although 
out  of  court,  and  without  formal  process, 
which  any  kind  of  superiors  do  exercise 
upon  their  inferiors   committed  to  their 
inspection  and  care  ;  such  as  of  parents 
over  children,  masters  over  servants,  pas 
tors  over  their  flock,  any  governors  over 
their  charge,  their  admonitions,  reprehen 
sions,  and  corrections  are,  to  be  excepted 
hence,  as  being  in  themselves   needful 
and  warranted,  yea  enjoined  by  God. 

3.  Neither  are  fraternal  correption  or 
friendly  reproof,  proceeding  out  of  chari 
table  design,  upon  clear  ground,  in  tit  sea 
son,  within  reasonable  compass,  concern 
ed  in  this  prohibition  ;  this  being  a  whole 
some  practice,  and  a  duty   incumbent  on 
us  :    Thou  shall  (saith  the  Law)  not  hate 
thy  brother  in   thine   heart ;  thou  shall 
in  any  ivise   rebuke  thy  neighbour,   and 
not  suffer  sin  upon  him.K 

4.  All  observing  and  reflecting  upon 
our  neighbour's  actions,  all  framing  an 
opinion  about  them,  and  expressing  our 
minds  concerning  them,  are  not  forbid 
den.     For  we  are  not  bound  perpetually 
to  shut  our  eyes,  or  go  about  hoodwink 
ed  ;  nor  to  stop  our  ears  and  make  our 
selves  deaf :  and  how  can  we  forbear  to 
think  according  to  plain  evidence  ?  how 
can  we  resist  the  impressions  of  sense 
upon  our  minds  ?  how  can  we  contest 
notorious  experience  ?  how  also,  barring 
such  apprehensions  of  obvious  and  appa 
rent  things,  could  we  bear  testimony  con 
cerning  them  ?  how  could  we  signify  our 
approbation    or    dislike    of  them  ?    how 
could  we  for  his  amendment  admonish  or 
reprove  our  neighbour,  as  in  some  cases 
we  are  obliged  to  do  ? 

5.  We  are  not  hence  obliged  to  think 
so  well  of  all  men,  as  without  competent 
knowledge  always  to  rely  upon  their  pre 
tences,  or  to  entrust  our  interests  in  their 
hands  ;  for  common  experience  acquaint  - 
eth  us  that  we  may  be  deceived  in  trust 
ing  men  ;  prudence  biddeth  us  in  matters 
of  importance   not  to  confide  in  uncer 
tainties  ;  wherefore  we  shall  not  be  cul 
pable  for  being  wary  in  such  cases :  this 
indeed  is  not  a  positive  judgment,  but  on 
ly  a  waving  to  declare  in  favour,  when 
sufficient  ground  of  doing  so  doth  not  ap 
pear  ;  it  is  only  a  reasonable  suspecting 
the  posibility  of  miscarriage  in  some  per 
sons,  not  a  downright  asserting  ill  con- 

«  Levit.  XLX.  17  ;  Thess.  v.  14. 


cerning  any  one  man  :  wherefore  to  do 
it,  as  it  suiteth  discretion,  so  it  doth  not 
thwart  justice  or  charity  ;  and  cannot 
therefore  be  prohibited  here. 

6.  We  are  also  not  hence  obliged,  in 
contradiction  to  plain  sense,  to  judge  well 
of  men  ;  accounting  him  for  a  saint,  or 
a  good  man,  whom  we  see  living  disor 
derly,  or  committing  scandalous  offences, 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  piety, 
justice,  or  sobriety. 

In  fine,  there  are  some  special  cases 
and  circumstances,  wherein  good  men 
excusably  may  in  severe  terms  declare 
their  resentment  of  manifest  wickedness, 
especially  such  as  is  prejudicial  to  God's 
honour  and  public  good.  Of  this  there 
are  divers  instances,  which  yet  hardly 
can  be  reduced  to  common  rules,  or  pro 
posed  for  general  example  ;  the  matter 
being  ticklish,  and  men  being  apt  to  per 
vert  any  liberty  or  pretence  of  this  kind, 
by  indulging  to  their  own  bad  humours 
and  passions. 

These  sorts  of  allowable  judgments  be 
ing  excepted,  it  is  then  private,  affected, 
needless,  groundless,  rash,  and  harsh 
censuring  the  persons  or  actions  of  our 
brethren  ;  such  as  doth  resemble  not  the 
acting  of  a  lawful  superior,  of  a  needful 
witness,  of  a  faithful  friend,  but  of  a  judge 
acting  without  competent  right,  upon 
no  good  grounds,  or  in  undue  manner, 
which  is  here  interdicted  :  the  word 
judging  doth  well  imply  the  nature  of 
this  fault,  the  manner  of  our  proceeding 
therein,  the  grounds  of  its  unlawfulness ; 
neither  perhaps  can  we  better  understand 
our  duty  in  this  matter,  than  by  expend 
ing  what  are  the  properties  and  obliga 
tions  of  a  judge,  and  comparing  our  prac 
tice  thereto ;  for  thence  it  may  plainly 
appear  how  unqualified  we  are  to  bear 
this  office,  and  how  unduly  we  execute  it. 

1.  No  judge  should  intrude  himself  in 
to  the  office,  or  assume  a  judicial  power 
without  competent  authority  ;  that  is,  by 
delegation  from  superior  powers,  or  by 
voluntary  reference  of  the  parties  con 
cerned.  This  condition  we  fail  in,  when 
ever  without  warrant  from  God,  or  spec 
ial  reason  exacting  it  from  us,  we  do  pry 
into,  scan,  and  tax  the  actions  of  our  neigh 
bour.*  When,  I  say,  we  are  pragmati 
cally  inquisitive  into  the  purposes  and 

d  1  Pet.  iv.  15  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  11 ;  xxvii.  16  ; 
1  Tim.  v.  13. 
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>roceedings   of    our    superiors,  of   our 
;quals,  of  those  who  are   not  subject  to 
jur  charge  and  care,  when  we  narrowly 
jxamine   them,   when   we   peremptorily 
olame    them,  then  do  we   unduly  exalt 
ourselves  above  them,  and   exercise  an 
anwarrantable    jurisdiction    over   them. 
What  sense   doth   offer,  we  may  receive 
;in;  what  judgment  reason    doth  extort, 
we  may    follow  ;  what  testimony  public 
benefit  requireth,   we  may  yield  ;  what 
expression   charity   doth  call  for  toward 
lour  neighbour's  edification,  we  may  sea- 
isonably  vent :  but  if  we  proceed  further 
:in  this  way,  the  party  concerned  may  ap 
peal  from   us  as  incompetent  and  unlaw 
ful  judges  of  his  actions  or  his  state  ;  we 
I  are  arrogant  and  injurious  in  presuming  to 
exercise  that  office.*     God  is  the  master 
; and  judge  of  men,  and  without  authority 
.from  him,  we  must  not  presume  to  judge 
his   servants   and   subjects:     so   we  are 
taught  by  St.  Paul :    Who  (saith  he)  art 
thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ? 
to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth  :e 
and  St.  James  in   like   manner,  upon  the 
same  ground,  expostulated  with  the  cen- 
surer :  there  is  (saith  he)  one  Laivgiver, 
who  is  able  to  save,  or  to   destroy  ;  who 
art    thou   that  judgest.    another  ?r     Our 
Lord  himself  for  this  reason  declined  in 
termeddling  in  the  affairs  of  men  :    Who 
(said  he)  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over 
you  ?s  And  shall  we  constitute  ourselves 
in  the  office,  shall  we  seat  ourselves  on 
the    tribunal,     without   any   commission 
from   God   or  call   from   men  ?       How 
many  judges,   if   this   proviso   were   ob 
served,  would  have   their  quietus !  how 
many  censurers  would  be  voided  hence  ! 
2.  A  judge  should   be   free  from  all 
prejudices  and  all  partial  affections ;  es 
pecially  from  those  which  are  disadvan 
tageous  to  the  party  in  danger  to  suffer  ;h 
such  as  tempt  or  incline  to  condemn  him  ; 
from  ill  opinion  and  ill-will,  from  anger, 
envy,  revengefulness,  contempt,  and  the 
like  :  for  he  that  is  possessed  with   these 
is  nowise  qualified    to    be  a  judge ;  his 
eyes  are  blinded,  or  distorted,  or  infected 
with  bad  tinctures,  so  that  he  cannot  dis 
cern  what  is  right,  or  that  he  seeth  things 
represented  in  the  wrong  place,  and  under 

*  Quid  in  potestatem  alienam  irruis  ?  quid 
temerarius  Dei  tribunal  ascendis  ? — Opt.  lib.  2. 

•  Rom.  xiv.  4.  f  James  iv.  11. 
§  Luke  xii.  14.                 h  Levit.  xlx.  15. 


false  colours ;  his  mind  is  discomposed 
and  disturbed,  so  that  he  cannot  calmly 
and  steadily  apprehend  or  consider  the 
just  state  of  the  case  ;  his  will  is  biassed, 
and  strongly  propendeth  one  way,  so  that 
he  cannot  proceed  uprightly  in  a  straight 
and  even  course  :  being  not  indifferently 
affected,  but  concerned  on  one  side,  he 
is  become  a  party,  or  an  adversary,  and 
thence  unfit  to  be  a  judge  ;  he  hath  de 
termined  the  cause  with  himself  before 
hand,  so  that  no  place  is  left  to  further 
discussion  or  defence  ;'  wherefore  before 
such  a  judge  the  best  cause  will  fall,  the 
clearest  innocence  shall  not  preserve 
from  condemnation.  He,  therefore,  that 
will  undertake  this  office,  must  first  divest 
himself  of  all  prejudices,  must  rid  him 
self  of  all  passions,  must  purify  himself 
from  all  corrupt  inclinations,  taking  care 
not  to  come  with  a  condemning  mind,  or 
a  lust  to  punish  the  obnoxious  party ; 
otherwise  a  just  exception  lieth  against 
him,  and  reasonably  his  jurisdiction  may 
be  declined. 

If  this  rule  were  put  in  practice,  there 
would  be  little  censuring ;  for  few 
come  to  it  with  a  free  and  pure  mind  ; 
few  blame  their  neighbours  without  some 
pre-occupation  of  judgment,  or  some  dis 
affection  toward  them. 

3.  A  judge  should  never  proceed  in 
judgment,  without  careful  examination  of 
the  cause,  so  as  well  to  understand  it.-' 
Even  those,  who  out  of  indispensable  du 
ty,  or  by  a  just  power,  may  call  others  to 
account,  are  yet  obliged  to  be  wary,  and 
never  to  pass  sentence  without  due  cog 
nizance  of  the  cause  ;  otherwise  they 
will  judge  blindly  and  rashly  ;  they  will 
either  decide  wrongly,  or  so  truly,  that 
doing  it  must  be  imputed  not  to  their  vir 
tue,  but  to  their  fortune ;  often  they  will 
be  mistaken,  and  it  is  luck  that  they  are 
not  so  always :  and  what  plainer  iniquity 
can  there  be,  than  that  the  reputation  or 
real  interest  of  any  man  should  be  put  to 
the  arbitrement  of  chance ;  that  he  should 
be  defamed,  or  damnified,  not  for  a  cer 
tain  fault,  but  from  an  unhappy  lot  ?  As 
things  viewed  at  a  distance  appear  much 
different  in  bigness,  shape,  and  colour, 
from  what  they  are  in  nature  and  reality ; 
so  if  we  do  not  look  nearly  and  narrowly 
we  shall  greatly  misapprehend  the  na- 

'  James  ii.  1  :  Matt.  xxii.  16;  1  Tim.  v.  21. 
J  Deut.  i.  16.' 
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ture,  the  degrees,  the  right  characters  of 
things  and  of  persons  :  then  be  our  pre 
tence  to  judge  never  so  fair,  yet  our  pro 
ceeding  is  unjust ;  then  if  we  do  unduly 
invade  the  place,  it  will  be  a  great  aggra 
vation  of  our  misdemeanour :  if  of  our 
own  head  and  pleasure  we  will  constitute 
ourselves  judges,  yet  at  least  we  should 
act  the  judge's  part,  in  patiently  attending 
to,  and  heedfully  sifting  the  cause  :  if  we 
have  not  a  stomach  to  hear,  if  we  will 
not  afford  the  care  to  mind  what  may  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  the  party  concerned ; 
if  we  cannot  or  will  not  scan  every  point 
and  circumstance  which  may  serve  to 
acquit  him,  or  to  excuse  and  extenuate 
his  guilt,  why  do  we  undertake  to  be  his 
judges  ?  why  do  we  engage  ourselves 
into  the  commission  of  so  palpable  injus 
tice  ;  yea,  of  so  disgraceful  folly  ?  for, 
He  that,  answerelh  a  matter  before  he 
hearelh  it,  it  is  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  a 
folly  and  shame  unto  him.*  This  caution 
excludeth  rash  judgment,  from  which  if 
men  would  abstain,  there  would  be  little 
censuring  :  for  nothing  is  more  ordinary, 
than  for  men  to  do  like  those  of  whom 
St.  Jude  saith,  "Oau  ovx  ol'duai  fikuatpr]- 
f.tovai,  they  rail  at  what  they  know  not;1 
they  censure  persons  with  whom  they 
are  not  thoroughly  acquainted,  they  con 
demn  actions  whereof  they  do  not  clearly 
ken  the  reasons ;  they  little  weigh  the 
causes  and  circumstances  which  urge  or 
force  men  to  do  things ;  they  stand  at 
great  distance,  and  yet  with  great  assur 
ance  and  peremptoriness  determine  how 
things  are,  as  if  they  did  see  through 
them,  and  knew  them  most  exactly. 

4.  A  judge  should  never  pronounce 
final  sentence,  but  ex  allegatis  et  proba- 
tis,  upon  good  grounds,  after  certain 
proof,  and  upon  full  conviction.  Not 
any  slight  conjecture,  or  thin  surmise ; 
any  idle  report,  or  weak  pretence,  is 
sufficient  to  ground  a  condemnation  upon ; 
the  case  should  be  irrefragably  clear 
and  sure  before  we  determine  on  the 
worst  side  :*  Judge  not  (saith  our  Lord) 
according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge 
righteous  judgment."1  The  Jews,  seeing 
our  Lord  cure  an  infirm  person  upon  the 
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sabbath  day,  presently  upon  that  sem 
blance  condemned  him  of  violating  the 
Law  ;  not  considering  either  the  sense 
of  the  Law,  or  the  nature  of  his  perform 
ance  ;  and  this  he  termeth  unrighteous 
judgment.  Every  accusation  should  be 
deemed  null,  until,  both  as  to  matter  of 
fact,  and  in  point  of  right,  it  be  firmly 
proved  true  ;*  it  sufficeth  not  to  presume 
it  may  be  so ;  to  say,  it  seemeth  thus, 
doth  not  sound  like  the  voice  of  a  judge  ; 
otherwise  seeing  there  never  is  wanting 
some  colour  of  accusation,  every  action 
being  liable  to  some  suspicion,  or  sinister 
construction,  no  innocence  could  be  se 
cure,  no  person  could  escape  condemna 
tion  ;  the  reputation  and  interest  of  all 
men  living  would  continually  stand  ex 
posed  to  inevitable  danger.  It  is  a  rule 
of  equity  and  humanity  built  upon  plain 
reason,  that  rather  a  nocent  person  should 
be  permitted  to  escape,  than  an  innocent 
should  be  constrained  to  suffer  :  for  then 
impunity  of  the  one  is  but  an  inconven 
ience  ;  the  suffering  of  the  other  is  wrong: 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  yieldethonly 
a  remote  probable  benefit;  the  affliction 
of  the  blameless  involveth  a  near  certain 
mischief:  wherefore  it  is  more  prudent 
and  more  righteous  to  absolve  a  rnan,  of 
whose  guilt  there  are  probable  arguments, 
than  to  condemn  any  man  upon  bare  sus 
picions.  And  remarkable  it  is  how  God 
in  the  law  did  prescribe  the  manner  of 
trial  and  judgment,  even  in  the  highest 
case,  and  most  nearly  touching  himself, 
that  of  idolatry :  If  (saith  the  Law, 
Deut.  xvii.  4),  it  be  told  thee,  and  thou 
hast  heard  of  it,  and  inquired  diligently, 
and  behold  it  be  true,  and  the  thing  cer 
tain,  that  such  an  abomination  is  wrought 
in  Israel ;  then  shalt  thou  bring  forth 
that  man,  or  that  woman,  and  shall  stone 
them.  See  what  great  caution  is  pre 
scribed,  what  pregnant  evidence  is  requir 
ed  in  such  cases  :  it  is  not  enough  that  it 
be  reported,  or  come  to  our  ear  ;  diligent 
inquiry  must  be  made,  it  must  be  found 
true,  it  must  appear  certain,  before  we 
may  proceed  to  condemn,  or  execute  ;  it 
is  indeed  not  fair  judgment,  but  mere 

*  Quod  probari  non  potest,  mihi  infectum 
est. — Bern. 

De  occultis  cordis  alien!  temere  judicare  in- 
iquum  est,  et  cum  cujus  non  videntur  opera  nisi 
bona,  peccatum  est  ex  suspicione  reprehendere. 
— Joh.  iii.  1  ;  Ep.  1. 
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lumny,  to  condemn  a   man  before  he 

ith,  by  sufficient  proof,  appear  guilty. 

If  this  rule  were  regarded,  how  many 
ensures  would  be  prevented  !  For  do 
!>t  men  catch  at  any  shadow  of  fault  ? 
je  they  not  ready  upon  the  least  pre- 

mption  to  condemn  their  neighbour  ? 
oth  not  any,  even  the  weakest  and  vain- 
it  testimony,  any  wandering  hearsay,  or 
,ilgar  rumour,  serve  to  ground  the  most 
?avy  sentences  ? 

5.  From  hence  is  plainly  consequent, 
.at  there  are  divers  causes    wholly  ex- 
npted  from  our  judgment,  and  which  in 
3  case  we  must  pretend  to  meddle  with  ; 
ich  as  are  the  secret  thoughts,  affections, 
•rid  purposes  of  men,  not  expressed  by 
tain  words,  nor  declared   by  overt  acts  ; 
>r  a  capacity  of  judging  doth  ever  sup- 
jOse  a  power  of  cognizance  ;  and  it  be- 
ig  impossible  for  us  to  reach  the  know- 
)dge  of  those  things,  we  cannot  there- 
,Dre  pretend  to  judge   of  them.     As  it  is 
:ie  property  of  God  to  search  the  hearts 
nd  try  the  reins,  so  it  is  his  prerogative 
D  judge  concerning  the  secret  motions  in 
hem  :  the  which  we  attempting  to  do,  no 
'ess  vainly  and  foolishly,  than    presump- 
.uously  and  profanely  do  encroach  upon. 

This  point  also  being  regarded,  would 
irevent  innumerable  rash  judgments  ;  for 
nen  commonly  do  no  less  dive  into  the 
;  noughts,  and  reprehend  the  inward  dis 
positions  and  designs  of  their  neighbour, 
ban  they  do  his  most  apparent  and  avow- 
;?d  actions  ;  it  is  almost  as  ordinary  to 
olame  men  for  the  invisible  workings  of 
.heir  mind,  as  for  their  most  visible  de 
portment  in  conversation. 

6.  Hence  also  it  is  not  commonly  al 
lowable   to  judge   concerning  the  state, 
either  present  or  final,  of  our  neighbour 
in  regard  to  God  ;*  so  as  to  take  him  for 
a  wicked   man,  or  to  denounce  reproba 
tion  upon  him  :  for  the  state  of  men  is  not 
so  much  determined  by  single  actions,  as 
by  a  body  of  practice,  or  by  a  long  course 
and  tenor  of  life,  compounded  and  com 
plicated  of  actions   in  number  and  kind 
unconceivably  various  :  it  depcndeth  not 
only  upon  external  visible  behaviour,  but 
upon  the   practice  of   close  retirements, 
and  occult  motions  of  soul  ;  upon  the  re 
sults  of  natural  temper,  upon  the  influence 
of  fortuitous  circumstances  ;  upon  many 
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hings  indiscernible,  inscrutable,  and  un 
accountable  to  us ;  the  which  God  alone 
an  perceive  and  estimate  thoroughly : 
God  seeth  not  (as  he  did  himself  tell 
Samuel)  as  man  sect h;  for  man  looketh 
on  the  outward  appearance,  but  God  look- 
th  on  the  heart :  he  searcheth  our  hearts, 
and  undcrstandeth  our  thoughts  afar  off": 
he  compasscth  our  path,  and  is  acquainted 
with  all  our  ways  :  he  weigheth  our  spir 
its  ;  he  knoweth  our  frame  ;  he  number- 
th  our  steps  ;"  he  scanneth  our  designs, 
and  poiseth  all  our  circumstances  exact- 
y  ;  he  doth  penetrate  and  consider  many 
.hings  transcending  our  reach,  upon 
which  the  true  worth  of  persons  and  real 
merit  of  actions  do  depend  :  he  therefore 
only  can  well  judge  of  men's  state.  As 
a  specious  outside  doth  often  cover  inward 
lollowness  and  foulness,  so  under  an 
unpromising  appearance  much  solidity 
and  sincerity  of  goodness  may  lodge  ;  a 
dirty  ground  doth  often  contain  good 
seeds  within  it :  our  judgment  therefore 
in  such  cases  is  likely,  at  least  in  degree, 
to  be  fallacious  and  unjust ;  and  therefore 
it  is  fit  to  supersede  it,  according  to  the 
advice  and  discourse  of  St.  Paul :  He  that 
judgeth  me  is  the  Lord  ;  therefore  judge 
nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord 
come ;  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  make 
manifest  the  counsels  of  the  heart :  and 
then  shall  every  man  have  praise  (that  is, 
a  right  estimate  of  his  person  and  deeds) 
from  God.0 

If  this  were  duly  considered,  many 
hard  thoughts  and  many  harsh  words 
would  be  spared  ;  men  would  not  be  so 
apt  to  damn  those  whom  they  have  no 
skill  to  try. 

Further:  a  judge  should  not  undertake 
to  proceed  against  any  man,  without 
warning  and  citing  him  to  appear,  or  with 
out  affording  him  competent  liberty  and 
opportunity  to  defend  and  justify  himself. 
Judgment  should  not  be  administered 
clancularly,  in  dark  corners,  but  in  open 
court :  not  suspiciously,  in  a  muttering  or 
whispering  way  ;  but  frankly,  with  a 
clear  and  audible  voice  ;  not  upon  sur 
prise,  but  with  allowance  of  leisure  and 
advice,  that  the  party  may  be  able  to  ap- 

n  Psal.  cxxxix.  6  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  7  ;  Isa.  xi.3 ; 
Psal.  cxxxix.  2,  3  ;  Pror.  xvi.  2 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  3 ; 
Psal.  ciii.  14  ;  Job  xiv.  16. 

0  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
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prehend  his  case  and  manage  his  plea  for 
his  best  defence  :  for  it  may  justly  be 
presumed,  that  as  he  is  most  concerned, 
so  he  is  best  acquainted  with  his  own  pro 
ceedings,  and  may  allege  reasons  for 
them,  which  no  man  can  so  well  per 
ceive  as  himself;  it  is  therefore  fit  that 
he  should  be  heard  before  he  is  condemn 
ed,  that  he  may  not  suffer  wrong  ;  at 
least  that  he  may  be  convinced  that  he 
doth  not,  and  that  our  proceeding  may  be 
cleared  from  misprision ;  that  also  the 
world  may  be  satisfied  of  justice  being 
done  ;  and  that  likewise  false  accusers 
may  be  liable  to  due  shame  and  chastise 
ment.  The  manner  of  proceeding  used 
by  the  Romans,  and  reported  by  Festus 
in  St.  Paul's  case,  was  full  of  reason  and 
equity  :  It  is  not,  (said  that  governor)  the 
manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die,  before  that  he,  which  is  accused, 
have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have 
licence  to  answer  for  himself,  concerning 
the  crime  laid  against  him.v  Otherwise 
indeed  any  innocence  may  easily  be  op 
pressed  irrecoverably,  without  any  de 
fence,  and  consequently  without  any 
means  of  evasion  or  redress.*  We 
should  never  yield  both  ears  to  the  accu 
ser,  but  reserve  one  for  the  accused. t 
The  end  of  justice,  we  may  consider,  is 
not  to  condemn,  nor  to  work  mischief  to 
any  one,  but  rather,  so  far  as  may  be,  to 
acquit  and  prevent  evil  to  all ;  at  least  it 
aimeth  to  clear  the  truth,  and  state  the 
case  indifferently  ;  wherefore  it  is  just, 
that  all  advantage  that  well  can  be,  should 
be  afforded  to  the  obnoxious  party  for  his 
justification  and  deliverance  ;  at  least  that 
he  be  not  denied  equal  advantage  with 
his  prosecutors  ;  humanity  would  allow 
him  some  favour ;  the  most  rigorous  jus 
tice  cannot  refuse  him  leave  to  contest 
his  cause  upon  equal  terms  :  wherefore 
it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
his  case,  that  competent  time  and  means 
should  be  afforded  him  to  prepare  for  his 

*  XpJ)  TOVS  ivv6jtws  fiKa^ovTUf  jvj  KOLTifyopivnivM 
Garcpav  raiv  dxoaiv  durnauiv  ^uAii^ai,  (StC. —  Theod. 

Ep.  91. 

f  God  himself,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  ob 
serve,  hath  shewed  us  an  example  of  this  equi 
ty,  Descendant  igitur  et  videbo,fyc. — Gen.  xviii.  21. 

Katrot  <ra^>(3f  fjSei  TWV  dv9p''>nwv  iictivMV  Tfiv  TTOVIJ- 
piav.  'A\\'  Spws  c<pn  KaraSas  Stpoftai,  <5i(5a<r<cu»> 
fljias  dvaftevctv  TOJV  rrpayfidrMV  TIJV  xetpav. — Theod. 

Ep.  119,  P.  Pelagius  ad  Eliam. 
P  Acts  xxv.  16. 


defence,  that  his  plea  should  receive,  if 
not  a  favourable,  yet  a  free  audience  : 
the  contrary  practice  is  indeed  rather 
backbiting,  whispering,  supplanting,  or 
sycophantry,  than  fair  and  lawful  judg 
ing. 

The  observation  of  this  rule  would  also 
cut  off  many  censures  ;  for  seldom  it  is 
that  our  censurers  do  charge  men  to  their 
faces,  but  rather  take  all  possible  care, 
that  what  they  say  may  never  come  to 
the  ears  of  those  whom  they  accuse  ; 
they  fear  nothing  more  that  being  con 
fronted  and  detected  ;  they  decline  the 
shame  and  the  requital  due  to  their  syco 
phantic  practice  ;  which  is  a  manifest  ar 
gument  of  their  foul  dealing  ;  and  they 
no  less  in  reality  do  thence  condemn 
themselves  than  they  would  seem  to  con 
demn  others. 

8.  Moreover,  a  judge  is  obliged  to  con 
form  all  his  determinations  to  the  settled 
rules  of  judgment,  so  as  never  to  con 
demn  any  man  for  acting  that  which  is 
enjoined,  or  approved,  or  permitted  by 
them  ;  he  must  not  pronounce  according 
to  his  private  fancy,  or  particular  affec 
tion,  but  according  to  the  standing  laws  : 
which  as  they  are  the  only  certain  rules 
of  moral  action,  the  only  grounds  of  ob 
ligation,  the  only  standards  of  guilt  and 
innocence  ;  so  in  reason  they  should  be 
the  sole  measures  of  judging  :  he  that 
proceedeth  otherwise  is  an  arbitrary  and 
a  slippery  judge ;  he  encroacheth  upon 
the  right  and  liberty  of  those  with  whom 
he  meddleth,  pronouncing  them  guilty 
whom  God  and  reason  do  proclaim  blame 
less.  This  is  that  which  St.  Paul  doth 
reprove  in  the  14th  to  the  Romans,  and 
otherwhere.'1  The  case  was  this  :  some 
were  of  opinion,  that  abstaining  from 
some  kinds  of  meat,  and  observing  some 
festival  times,  were  matters  of  duty  re 
quired  by  God  ;  others  thought  it  free  to 
eat  any  thing,  and  to  use  any  times  alike  : 
these,  according  to  such  their  private  opi 
nions,  did  censure  the  practices  of  each 
other  :  one  party  condemned  the  other 
as  transgressing  duty,  the  other  contemn 
ed  them  as  weak  in  judgment :  but  the 
apostle  reproveth  both  as  irregular  in 
their  behaviour,  in  taxing  one  another  for 
matters  which  on  both  hands  were  indif 
ferent;  the  divine  Law  having  clearly 

i  Rom.  xiv  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  8  ;  Col.  ii.  16. 
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;aeither  enjoined  those  observances,  nor 
prohibited  them  ;  so  that  each  man  had 
ia  liberty  to  do,  or  to  abstain,  as  he  thought 
good,  or  most  agreeable  to  his  duty,  and 
.conducible  to  his  salvation.  So  is  it  cul 
pable  in  us  to  blame  any  man  for  doing 
that  which  is  not  repugnant  to  God's  ex- 
ipress  command,  or  to  the  plain  dictates 
of  reason. 

The  observing  this  condition  would 
jsmother  many  censures  :  for  do  we  not 
commonly  reprehend  our  neighbours  for 
,praclices  wholly  blameless,  perhaps  corn- 
Amendable  ?  Do  we  not  sometimes  griev- 
'ously  reproach  them  for  not  complying 
iwith  our  desires,  for  not  serving  our  in 
terests,  for  not  jumping  with  our  humours, 
!  for  not  dancing  after  our  pipe  ;  for  dis 
senting  from  us  in  any  conceit,  although 
dubious  or  false  ;  for  discosting  from  our 
practice,  although  bad  or  inconvenient  ? 
•Say  we  not  ordinarily,  he  is  morose, 
peevish,  singular,  rude,  because  he  would 
not  run  with  us  into  the  same  excess  of 
riot  ;  he  is  weak,  nice,  superstitious,  be 
cause  he  constantly  and  strictly  adhered 
to  his  duty ;  he  is  negligent,  loose,  pro- 
;fane,  because  he  useth  his  liberty  in  some 
matters  indifferent  ?  Bar  such  matters 
of  obloquy,  into  how  narrow  a  compass 
would  it  be  restrained  ! 

9.  Hence  further  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  a  judge  should  be  a  person  of  good 
knowledge  and  ability ;  well  versed  and 
skilful  in  the  laws  concerning  matters 
under  debate  ;  endued  with  good  mea 
sure  of  reason,  enabling  him  as  to  sift 
and  canvass  matters  of  fact,  so  to  com 
pare  them  accurately  with  the  rules  of 
right :  for  nothing  is  more  absurd  than 
an  ignorant  and  unskilful  judge.*  Men, 
therefore,  of  weak  capacity,  of  mean  ed 
ucation,  of  small  experience,  or  qualified 
to  judge  in  few  cases,  most  things  being 
placed  above  their  reach ;  such  never 
should  presume  to  censure  actions,  the 
worth  or  moral  quality  whereof  depend 
upon  the  stating  and  resolution  of  abstruce, 
intricate,  or  subtle  questions.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  for  mechanics  or  rustics  to 
judge  about  difficulties  of  science,  about 
controversies  in  religion,  about  mysteries 
of  policy,  or  reasons  of  state  ;  or  to  cen 
sure  those  who  deal  in  them  :  in  so  do- 

*  "E«ca<rroj  tpiifti  icaXcDf  5  yiv<j<r«i,  <cai  TOVTUV 
ioriv  dyaQif  (rpirijj . — Afist.  Eth.  lib.  ill. 
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ing,  they  hugely  trespass  beyond  their 
calling  and  sphere  ;  they  do  strangely 
misbecome  the  bench,  and  will  very  un- 
towardly  misbehave  themselves  thereon  ; 
the  decision  of  such  matters  is  to  be  re 
served  to  those,  who  by  study  and  ex 
perience  have  attained  peculiar  faculties 
to  do  it  respectively. 

Observing  this  point,  would  draw  ma 
ny  down  from  the  usurped  seats  of  judi 
cature,  and  stop  numberless  vain  senten 
ces  ;  we  should  have  very  few  judges 
left,  if  all  men  would  be  so  modest  and 
so  wise  as  not  to  meddle  beyond  their 
skill  and  ability. 

10.  Again  :  it  is  proper  for  a  judge  not 
to  make  himself  an  accuser  ;  not  to  seek 
for  misdemeanours ;  not  to  draw  more 
causes  under  his  cognizance  than  are  in 
course  presented   before  him  ;  he  should 
rather  judge  as  out  of  constraint,  than  of 
choice  ;  rather  as  sorry  to  find  a  necessi 
ty,  than  glad  to  snatch  an  occasion  of 
condemning   offenders.*     So  should  we 
rather  decline  than  seek  the  office  of  cen 
suring  our  brethren,  rather  conniving  at 
and   concealing  their  faults,  than  being 
forward  to  expose  them  ;  absolute  reason 
only  should  induce,  or  indispensable  ne 
cessity  force  us  thereto. 

This  also  greatly  would  diminish  the 
trade  of  censuring ;  for  if  we  should  nev 
er  censure  without  great  reason  or  neces 
sity,  how  seldom  should  we  do  it!  Do 
we  not  rather  affect  to  do  it  causelessly 
and  needlessly  ?  Do  we  not  eagerly 
search  after  and  greedily  embrace  all  oc 
casions  to  do  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  en 
tertainment  to  us,  to  be  carping  and  cav 
illing  at  any  body  we  meet,  at  any  thing 
we  see  done  ?  Further, 

11.  He  that  pretendeth  to  judge  others 
should    himself  be    innocent ;  under   no 
indictment,  and   not  liable  to  condemna- 
tion.t  Is  it  not  very  improper  for  a  crim 
inal,  for  one  who  is  not  only  in  truth  and 
in  his  own  conscience  guilty,  but  who 
standeth  actually   convicted   of   heinous 
offences,  to  sit  upon  the  bench,  determin 
ing  about  the  deeds  and  the  states  of  oth 
ers  ?     It  is  the  case  of  us  all :  we  are  all 
notoriously  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  be- 

*  Sine  dubioin  omnibus  statim  accusationi- 
bus  hoc  agendum  est,  ne  ad  eas  libemer  des- 
cendisse  videainur. —  Quint,  xi.  1. 

f  Cum  ipse  sis  reus,  in  alterum  audes  ferre 
sententiam? — Opt.  2. 
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fore  God  ;  we  all  do  lie  under  the  sen 
tence  of  his  law  ;r  we  do  all  stand  in 
need  of  pardon  from  our  Judge,  his  mer 
cy  is  our  only  hope  and  refuge  :  and 
shall  we  then  pretend  to  be  judges,  or 
be  passing  sentence  on  our  brethren  ?  If 
only  those  who  are  free  and  guiltless 
should  judge,  who  could  undertake  it  ? 
There  would  surely  be  no  more  than 
there  appeared  then,  when  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  our  Lord 
propounded  the  like  condition :  '  O  <iva- 
/u&oTi]io$  fyio)*',  he  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone  at 
her  :8  upon  which  proposition  the  sequel 
was,  And  they  which  heard  it,  being 
convicted  by  their  own  conscience,  went 
out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest, 
•even  to  the  last ;  and  Jesus  was  left  alone, 
and  the  woman  standing  in  the  midst : 
so,  infallibly,  should  no  man  be  allowed 
to  judge  who  were  not  himself  void  of 
like  guilt,  would  every  man  escape  cen 
sure. 

12.  Lastly  :  it  is  the  property  of  a 
good  judge  to  proceed  with  great  moder 
ation,  equity,  candour,  and  mildness  ;  as 
a  general  friend,  a  friend  to  justice,  to 
the  public,  to  mankind,  to  the  party  im 
peached.  As  a  friend  to  justice,  he 
should  be  careful  that  the  defendant  re 
ceive  no  wrong  in  him,  credit  or  interest  4 
as  a  lover  of  the  public,  he  should  wish 
that  no  offences  or  scandals  be  found ; 
out  of  humanity,  he  should  desire  that  no 
man  may  incur  the  blemish  of  guilt,  or 
pain  of  suffering ;  he  should  tender  the 
party's  case  as  compassionablc,  and  de 
sire  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the 
evil  threatening  him  :  this  should  render 
him  willing  to  acquit  and  free  the  party, 
apt  to  apprehend  and  interpret  all  things 
favourably,  ready  to  excuse  and  mollify 
the  business  what  he  can  ;  far  from  pick 
ing  faults  out  of  obscure  surmises  or 
slender  pretences,  from  aggravating  the 
miscarriages  that  are  detected,  from 
stretching  the  blame  further  than  it  will 
reach  of  itself,  or  making  the  case  worse 
than  it  needs  must  be,  from  pronouncing 
a  harsh  or  heavy  sentence  thereon.  He 
should  always  be  of  counsel  to  the  defen 
dant,  pleading  his  cause  so  far  as  truth 
and  equity  will  permit ;  putting  himself 
in  his  case,  and  thence  nowise  dealing 


Psal.  ciliii.  2. 


John  viii.  7,  9. 


with  him  more  rigorously  than  he,  ac 
cording  to  impartial  judgment,  should  in 
the  like  case  deem  it  equal  that  himself 
should  be  dealt  with  :  in  fine,  however, 
the  matter  in  the  result  may  appear  to 
stand,  he  should  avoid  rigour  and  extrem 
ity,  he  should  exercise  clemency  and 
mercy. 

If  this  course  were  obsersed,  innume 
rable  causes,  which  now  are  severely 
judged,  would  never  be  mentioned,  or 
come  under  trial,  but  would  presently  be 
cast  out ;  many  would  soon,  after  small 
discussion,  be  voided  ;  few  would  pass 
that  extremity  of  censure,  which  now, 
by  the  cruel  asperity  of  men,  they  are 
forced  to  undergo  :  for  we  do  not  accuse 
men  for  things  that  are  no  faults  ?  Do  we 
no  exaggerate  the  guilt  of  petty  faults  ? 
Do  we  not  insult  over  great  miscarriages 
with  too  unmerciful  severity,  as  if  they 
were  incorrigible  and  unpardonable  ? 

Seeing,  then,  few  of  us,  according  to 
those  reasonable  qualifications  and  con 
ditions,  are  capable  of  being  judges ; 
seeing,  if  those  equal  rules  were  observ 
ed,  most  censures  would  be  discarded ; 
seeing  how  hard  it  is  for  any  man,  either 
warrantably  to  undertake,  or  uprightly 
to  discharge  this  office;  great  reason 
there  is  for  this  precept,  most  fit  it  is 
that  we  should  be  forbidden  to  judge. 

So  much  for  the  part  explicative  and 
directive ;  now  for  the  persuasive  :  and 
for  inducing  us  to  eschew  this  practice, 
let  us  briefly  declare  the  pravity  and  van 
ity  of  it ;  the  performing  which  will,  I 
suppose,  be  sufficient  to  dissuade  and  de 
ter  us  from  it.  Be  pleased  only  first  to 
note,  that  some  considerations  which  we 
shall  propound  will  be  applicable  to  some 
kind  of  bad  censure,  some  to  another, 
according  to  the  several  defects  and  in 
capacities  we  have  to  judge  lawfully, 
upon  the  grounds  already  touched. 

1.  Censuring  is  an  impious  practice  in 
regard  to  God. 

By  taking  upon  ourselves  to  judge  un 
duly,  without  authority,  or  beyond  it,  we 
do  invade  God's  office,  setting  up  our 
selves  as  judges  in  his  room  ;  we  usurp 
his  right,  exercising  jurisdiction  over  his 
subjects,  without  order  and  licence  from 
him  :  it  is  St.  Paul's  argument,  Who  art 
thou  that  judgest  another's  servant  ?*  that 

*  Eom.xiv.  4. 
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is,  how  intolerably  bold  and  arrogant,  how 
sacrilegiously  injurious  and  profane  art 
'thou,  to  climb  up  into  God's  tribunal,  and 
thence  to  pronounce  doom  upon  his  sub- 
'jects  ? 

By  rash  judgment  in  matters  not  sub 
ject  to  our  cognizance  (as  when  we  pro 
nounce  concerning  the  secret  thoughts 
and  intentions  of  men),  we  proudly  and 
perversely  do  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
incommunicable  perfections  of  God,  who 
alone  can  know  such  things,  and  deter 
mine  rightly  in  such  cases ;  who  there 
fore  hath  reserved  them  to  himself,  com 
manding  us  to  judge  nothing  before  the 
time,  until  the  Lord  come.* 

By  passing  sentence  about  the  state  of 
our  neighbour,  we  do  anticipate  God's 
judgment,  and  by  pre-judging  strive  to 
frustrate  it.  We  take  upon  us  to  'purge 
his  floor,  to  sever  the  chaff  from  the  corn, 
and  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  to  discrim 
inate  the  goats  from  the  sheep  ;*  which  to 
perform  will  be  the  work  of  God's  infi 
nite  wisdom  and  justice  at  the  great  day. 

By  censuring  our  brethren  causelessly, 
for  not  complying  with  our  conceits,  hu 
mours,  or  practices,  we  lay  hold  upon 
and  appropriate  to  ourselves  God's  legis 
lative  power ;  we  subject  his  law  to  our 
fancy  and  pleasure;  we,  in  effect,  con 
demn  his  law  of  error  and  imperfection  ; 
we  do  at  least  make  ourselves  sharers 
with  him  in  the  enacting  laws,  and  dis 
pensing  justice.  He  (saith  St.  James) 
that  spcaketh  against  his  brother,  and 
judgeth  his  brother,  speakcth  against  the 
law,  and  judgeth  the  law  ;v  that  is,  he  op- 
probriously  doth  imply  the  law  to  be  de 
fective,  until  he  doth  complete  or  correct 
it ;  making  it  a  guilt  not  to  satisfy  his  will 
or  conceit,  besides  the  plain  intent  of  the 
law  :  the  dispensation  of  justice  is  not  suf 
ficient,  unless  he  partake  therein,  taxing 
whom  and  why  he  pleaseth ;  God,  without 
him  is  not  a  perfect  lawgiver  or  judge. 

We  are  also  very  ingrateful  in  not  being 
favorable  towards  our  brethren  in  judg- 

*  Matt.  iii.  12,  13  ;  xxv.  32.  Quantns  arro- 
gantise  tumor  est,  quanta  humilitatis  ac  leuita- 
tis  oblivio,  'arrogantia:  sure  quanta  jactaiio,  ut 
quis  aut  audeat  aut  facere  se  posse  credat,  quod 
nee  apostolis  concessit  Dominus,  ut  zizania  a 
frumento  putet  se  posse  discernere,  aui  quasi 
ipsi  paleam  auferre,  et  aream  purgare  conces- 
sum  sit.  paleas  conetur  a  tritico  separare  ? — 
Cypr.  Ep.52. 

u  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  T  James  iv.  11 


ment ;  when  as  God  is  in  his  judgment 
so  benign,  patient,  and  merciful  toward 
us,  who  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  we 
do  amiss ;  is  not  forward  to  seek  or  find 
faults,  but  rather  waiteth  to  be  gracious, 
hideth  his  face  from  our  sins,  andpasseth 
by  our  transgressions  ;  doth  not  aggravate 
our  offences,  but  rather  doth  excuse  them, 
remembering  that  ice  arejlesh ;  is  not 
glad  of  occasion  to  punish,  but  delighteth 
in  mercy,  and  doth  not  afflict  icillingly,  or 
grieve  the  children  of  men  ;w  is  not  se 
vere,  but  punisheth  us  less  than  our 
iniquities  deserve,  and  in  his  wrath  re- 
membereth  mercy.*  And  are  we  not  im 
pious  if  we  do  so  ill  requite  him,  and  so 
little  resemble  him,  in  being  rigorous  and 
harsh  toward  our  brethren,  when  they 
offend,  or  seem  to  do  so  ? 

In  fine,  censuring  is  impious,  as  involv 
ing  the  violation  of  those  great  com 
mandments,  of  exercising,  in  all  our  de 
meanour  and  dealing,  humility,  meek 
ness,  piety,  and  mercy,  toward  our 
brethren ;  of  pursuing  and  promoting 
peace  among  them. 

2.  Censuring,  in  respect  to  our  neigh 
bour,  is  an  unjust  practice.  It  is  unjust 
to  meddle  in  affairs  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  to  draw  those  persons 
under  our  jurisdiction  who  are  not  subject 
to  it,  but  are  liable  to  render  their  account 
at  another  bar  ;  to  punish  those  who  in 
their  reputation  or  interest,  over  whom 
we  have  no  just  authority,  w ho  have  their 
own  master,  to  whom  they  must  stand  or 
fall. 

It  is  most  unjust  to  judge  any  man 
without  competent  means  of  knowing,  or 
skill  to  determine  his  case  ;  to  condemn 
him  without  diligent  trial,  without  certain 
proof,  without  full  conviction  of  his  fault ; 
to  punish  him  without  just  cause,  or  be 
yond  due  measure. 

It  is  very  unjust  to  usurp  an  interest  in 
the  goods  which  are  to  our  neighbour 
most  proper  and  dear,  his  credit  and  con 
cernments  depend  thereon,  disposing  of 
ihem  as  we  please,  to  his  disadvantage 
and  prejudice. 

It  is  also  very  unjust,  when  as  we  do 
need  the  candid  judgment,  the  forbear 
ance  and  pardon  of  others,  for  many 

w  Psal.  cxxx.  3 ;  Isa.  xxx.  18  ;  Psal.  li.  9  ; 
Mic.  vii.  18  ;  Psal.  Ixxviii.  39  j  ciii.  14  ;  Lam. 
iii.  33. 

*  Ezra  ix.  13  ;  Hab.  iii.  2. 
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things  faulty  and  offensive  that   we  com 
mit,  to  refuse  the  like  to  others.* 

3.  Censuring  is  also  a  very  uncharit 
able    practice,   and    so,  contrary  to  the 
principal   duty  of  our  religion  :  it  is    so 
eminently  in  all  cases   wherein  it  is  un 
just  ;  for   charity    doth  virtually  contain 
justice,  and    transcendeth  it ;  it  is  so  pe 
culiarly  whenever  it  is  harsh  or  rigorous, 
when  it  is  affected,  when  it  is  needless  or 
unprofitable  ;  for  charity  disposeth  us  to 
be  gentle,  meek,  patient,  and  merciful  in 
all   our    dealings ;  it  engages  us  to  hide 
and  smother,  to  diminish  and  excuse,  to 
pass  by    and   pardon  offences  :    Charity 
seeketh  no  evil,  it  covereth  all  things,  it 
beareth   all    things  ;r    it   tendereth    our 
neighbour's    good   and    advantage  of  all 
kinds  (his   credit,  his    interest,  his  con 
venience,  and  pleasure  ;)  it  therefore  will 
inflict  no  more  evil  than  reason  and  ne 
cessity  shall  indispensably  require.t 

A  censurer  is  indeed  unjust  and  un 
charitable,  not  only  toward  those  whom 
he  censureth,  but  also  toward  those  into 
whom  thereby  he  doth  infuse  ill  opinion, 
and  ill  will  toward  their  neighbour  ;  he 
is  guilty  of  their  injustice  and  uncharit- 
ableness,  a  mischief  more  irreparable 
than  his  own. 

4.  Censuring  is  a  very  foolish  and  vain 
practice  in  manifold  respects  ;  as  arguing 
great    ignorance    and   inconsiderateness, 
as    producing    grievous    inconveniences 
and  mischiefs,  especially  to  the  practiser 
of  it.f 

It  signifieth  that  we  do  not  well  under 
stand  or  not  well  consider  the  natural 
impotency  and  frailty  of  mankind  ;  how 
liable  others  are  to  mistake  and  slip,  and 
how  prone  we  ourselves  are  thereto  ;  how 
as  St.  James  saith,  in  many  things  we 
offend  all?  did  we  observe,  or  would 
weigh  this,  we  should  not  be  so  forward 
to  censure,  or  vehement  and  bitter  in  it  ; 
we  should  see  failing  and  tripping  in 
many  things  to  be  a  common  case,  rather 
demanding  commiseration  than  censure. 


anquum  est 


Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus. 

HOT.  Serm.  i.  3. 

Det  ille  veniam  facile,  cui  venia  est  opus. — 
Sen.  Tr. 

f  Ourwf  c%oi  iv  rots  di«j>i6d\ois,  vevciv  xpfjvat 
irpdf  r<5  <p(Adc0pci>7roi/,  Kai  ditoyivuaKtiv  fna\\ov,  3)  <ca- 
TayivMaKtiv  rtiv  VTratrtw.  Naz.  Or.  21. 

J  Est    proprium  stultitias  aliorum  vitia  cer- 
nere,  oblivisci  suorum. — Cic.  Tusc.  i. 
*  1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  7.  '  James  iii.  2. 


It  implieth  also,  that  we  little  consider 
how  our  escaping  any  faults,  which  our 
neighbour  slippeth  into,  is  nowise  imput- 
able  to  any  worth  or  virtue  in  us,  so  much 
as  the  good  providence  and  merciful 
grace  of  God,  guarding  or  rescuing  us 
from  them  :  if  we  did  apprehend  and 
reflect  on  this,  it  would  appear  our  duty 
rather  to  bless  God  for  our  being  pro 
tected  from  miscarriages,  than  censo 
riously  to  insult  over  those  who  seem  to 
fall  into  them.  It  signifieth  we  have  no 
sight  or  sense  of  our  own  defects  ;  for 
did  we  clearly  see,  did  we  humbly  resent 
them,  that  would  damp  our  heat  and 
earnestness  to  censure.  It  declares  a 
fond  self-conceit,  that  we  deem  ourselves 
superior  to  our  neighbour  in  wisdom,  and 
less  obnoxious  to  blame,  and  therefore  fit 
to  be  his  judges  ;  whereas,  according  to 
a  sober  esteem  of  ourselves,  we  should 
appear  more  fit  to  stand  at  the  bar  than 
to  sit  upon  the  bench  ;  and  should  thence 
more  dread  the  one  than  affect  the  other, 

It  showeth  likewise,  that  we  do  not 
rightly  conceive  the  nature,  or  worthily 
esteem  the  consequences  of  this  practice : 
we  know  not,  or  regard  not,  the  value  of 
our  neighbour's  reputation,  which  by 
censure  we  do  mean  to  ruin  or  impair: 
we  perhaps  by  no  means  would  rob  him 
of  his  substance,  or  of  his  life  ;  yet  we 
scruple  not  by  grievous  censure  to  be 
reave  him  of  his  good  name  ;  which  he, 
the  best  prizer  of  his  own  goods,  may 
esteem  beyond  his  estate  or  his  life  it 
self:  we  think  it  nothing,  or  a  slight  mat 
ter  to  carp  at  him  ;  but  he  feelevh  it  very 
painful,  and  deeply  resenteth  it. 

It  argueth  in  us  an  untamed  fierceness 
of  mind  and  discomposedness  of  passion, 
which  can  never  consist  or  cohabit  with 
wisdom  ;  for  a  well-ordered,  calm,  and 
free  mind,  will  be  slow  in  conceiving 
offence  or  dislike,  moderate  in  estimat 
ing  things,  reserved  in  expressing  its  sen 
timents,  not  easily  transported  into  ex 
tremity  or  excess  ;  it  consequently  hardly 
will  suffer  a  man  to  break  forth  into  rash 
or  harsh  censure.11  So  many  signs  and 
arguments  of  incogitancy  and  blindness 
this  practice  doth  involve. 

5.  Furthermore,  this  practice  will  pro- 

a  Prov.  xii.  16, — A  fool's  wrath  is  presently 
known ;  but  a  prudent  man  covereth  shame. 
Prov.  xxix.  11, — A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind; 
but  a  wise  man  keepeth  it  till  afterwards. 
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iduce   many   great    inconveniences   and 
.mischiefs  to  us. 

1.  We  do  thereby  provoke,  and  in  a 
isort  authorize  others  to  requite  us  in  the 
isame  kind  :*  for  nothing  more  doth  ex 
cite    the    indignation,   doth    inflame    the 

.anger,  doth  engender  the  hatred  of  men 
'toward    us,  than     being  pragmatical    in 
finding  fault,   and   hasty  to  censure  their 
doings     causelessly    or    immoderately ; 
!•  nothing  seeming  to  them  a  more  certain 
argument  that  we  bear  them  ill-will,  or 
'do   contemn   them;    and    if  we   so  vex 
them,  they  will  in  requital   be  as  ready, 
v  by  finding  or  making  faults  in  us,  to  vex 
;  and  trouble  us  ;  it  engageth   their  care, 
and  quickeneth  their  industry,  and  whet- 
teth  their  invention   to  observe  or  devise 
matter  of  recrimination.    Men  think  it  not 
only  lawful,  but  even  needful  for  them,  in 
their  own  defence,  to  disparage  the  cen- 
;  surer,  that  his  judgment  may  have  the  less 
•  weight  to  their  prejudice  :  so  that  it  will 
infallibly  come   upon    us,   as  our   Lord 
warneth,  using  it  as  an  argument  to  dis 
suade   us  from  this  practice,  that,  with 
what  judgment    we  judge,  we   shall   be 
1  judged  ;  and  with  what  measure  we  mete, 
'.  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again.*     Men 
i  take   it  for  allowable  to  retaliate  in  this 
1  way  to  the  height,  and  stoutly  to  load  ihe 
!  censorious  man  with  censure. 

2.  We  do  by  this  practice  not  only  ex 
pose  ourselves  to  censure,  but  implicitly, 
and  according  to  ready  consequence,  do 
pass  it  upon  ourselves,  seeing  we  seldom 
in   kind    or  equivalently,   are   ourselves 
clear  of  that   which   we   charge   upon 
others  ;c  with  our  own  weapon  of  sharp 
censure,  we  through  another's  side   do 
imprudently  wound  ourselves  ;  and  often, 
as  David  did  in  his  parley  with  Nathan," 
adjudge  ourselves  to  capital  punishment ; 
so  that  to  any  censorious  person   it  may 
be  said,  in  St.   Paul's  words,    Wherein 
thou  judgcst    another,  thou   condemnest 
thyself;  for   thou  that  judgest  doest  the 
same  things." 

3.  We  do,  by  censuring  others  aggra 
vate  our  own  faults,  and  deprive  them  of 
excuse,  and  render  ourselves   uncapable 

*  at  tibi  contra 

fcvenit,  inquirant  villa  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi. 

Ilor.  Serin,  i.  3. 

b  Matt.  vii.  2  ;  Luke  vi.  37,  38. 
0  Vid.  Chrys.  in  Matt.  Or.  36.  p.  249. 
d  2  Sam.  xii.  •  Rom.  ii.  1. 


of  mercy  and  pardon :  for  of  all  men, 
he  that  is  forward  and  prone  to  censure, 
who  is  rigorous  and  severe  in  judging 
others,  deserveth  no  favour,  nor  can 
reasonably  pretend  thereto.*  Inexcusable 
(saith  St.  Paul)  art  thou,  O  man,  who 
soever  thou  art  that  judgest ;  for,  think- 
est  thou  this,  O  man,  that  judgest  them 
which  do  such  things,  and  doest  the  same, 
that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgment  of 
God  ?;t  and,  NT\  aifv&'~FT£  xar'  ulMfiMv. 
Do  not  (saith  St.  James)  moanfully  com 
plain  one  against  another,  lest  you  be 
condemned ;  and,  He  shall  have  judg 
ment  without  mercy,  that  hath  showed  no 
mercy,"  in  his  judgment,  saith  the  same 
Apostle. |  Which  passages  imply,  that 
to  be  unmerciful  in  this  kind,  will  expose 
us  to  the  severity  of  judgment  in  regard 
to  our  offences  ;  or,  that  if  we  deal  harsh 
ly  with  our  brethren  now,  God  will  then 
proceed  the  more  severely  toward  us, 
when  our  great  cause  doth  come  under 
trial. 

4.  Indeed,  censuring  others  is  an  argu 
ment  that  we  do  little  mind  our  own  case, 
or  consider  to  what  a  dreadful  judgment 
we  do  stand  obnoxious  :  did  we  think  of 
that,  we  should  see  cause  rather  to  em 
ploy  our  leisure  and  care  in  stating  our 
own  accounts,  than  in  examining  those 
of  others ;  more  advisable  it  would  ap 
pear  to  mind  our  own  case,  than  to  busy 
ourselves  in  canvassing  and  determining 
the  state  of  our  neighbour,  findii.g  what 
great  need  our  actions  will  have  in  that 
day  of  favourable  construction  and  mer 
ciful  allowance,  we  should  become  can 
did  and  mild  in  reflecting  upon  the  ac 
tions  of  others ;  we  should  not  be  for 
ward  to  carp  at  anything,  we  should 
scarce  have  the  heart  to  condemn  any 


*  '0  JTinrpwy  TO.  dAArfrpia  e^crd^uv  iv  rots  xaO' 
eavrdv  *Xtytu*X4pa<ril>  oiilefitai  dn-oAawtrrrai  ovyyvai- 

fins  xore.    Chrys.  'Avfp  y . 

'f dvQptaTTwv  01,  TrAefffroi  PpaftTs  ptv  ciaiv  ruv 

iSiuv  /spiral,    ra^tfj   <fc   TMV    dXAorpiaiv    i^cracrai. 

Naz.  Or.  26. 

OCrco  TMV  ftlv  iTcpotf  ajiapTavofiivMv  iriKpol  KaOi'i— 
fitOa  incaarai,  TOJ  <5t  lavrwv  JOKOVJ  vapopwfun. 

Chrys.  ad  Demet.  torn.  vi.  Or.  52. 

^  O'i'Ot  yap  diri  rrj(  (pvtrtws  TMV  jrr7rAi;f(/JfA»tyifj/cjv 
tlfttv  fi6vov,  uAAu  Kai  and  rijs  KpiVtcoj  rfi(  arjs  rtpl 
ircpwv  olact  riiv  tyijQov  bOtiis.  Chrys.  ibid. 

*fi<rirrp  yap  o  <j>t\avOpuno<;,  ical  fificpos,  aai  cvyyvii)- 
l>ovticd(  vKOTifiveTat  rdv  v\ci->va  TMV  aftaprrifidruv 
Syxov,  OVTWS  b  TTiKpds,  /rat  difi&f,  tai  dirapairrirof  roAfi 
TOJJ  oiVtioij  aftapTi'ipaat  -apoaTiOnoi  ptysBos.  Ibid. 

f  Rom.  ii.  1,  3.  s  James  v.  9  ;  ii.  13. 
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man;  this  St.  Paul  seemeth  to  imply, 
when  he  thus  argueth  :  Why  dost  thou 
judge  thy  brother,  or  why  dost  thou  set 
at  nought  thy  brother  ?  We  shall  all 
stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ :? 
that  is,  why  do  any  of  us  judge  others, 
seeing  we  must  all  be  judged  ourselves  ? 
It  is  not  seemly,  it  is  not  expedient,  for 
those  who  soon  must  be  arraigned,  and 
put  to  answer  for  themselves,  to  be  busy 
in  questioning  and  prejudging  others ; 
but  rather  to  spend  their  care  and  pains 
in  preparing  for  their  own  account.* 

5.  Nothing  indeed  more  causeth  us  to 
neglect  our  own  case,  nothing  more  en- 
gageth  us  to  leave  our  own  faults  unob 
served  and  uncorrected,  than  this  hu- 
mour.t  It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  as 
they  who  are  most  sparing  and  gentle  in 
censure  are  usually  most  exempt  from 
blame  (for  that  carefully  reflecting  upon 
their  own  infirmities  and  defects,  spend 
ing  their  heat  and  activity  of  spirit  upon 
amending  their  own  errors  and  faults, 
they  have  less  time,  less  concernment, 
less  mind,  to  search  out  and  scan  the  im 
perfections  and  misdemeanours  of  others ; 
they  do  find  less  reason  also,  and  there 
fore  have  less  will  to  be  fierce  or  severe 
toward  them),  so  the  most  censorious  are 
usually  the  most  stupid  in  discerning,  and 
most  careless  in  retrenching,  their  own 
faults. |  And  needs  it  must  be  so ;  for 
the  actions  of  other  men  devour  their 
leisure,  take  up  the  intention  of  their 
S|)irits,  employ  the  keenness  of  their  pas 
sions  upon  them,  so  that  they  cannot  and 
will  not  attend  to  themselves  ;  they  are 
so  much  abroad,  they  are  so  very  busy 
otherwhere,  that  they  little  know  or  care 
what  is  done  at  home ;  while  they  are 
spying  and  pulling  out  motes  from  their 
brothers  eye,  they  consider  not  the  beam 
that  is  in  their  own  cye,h  although  never 
so  gross  and  obvious.^ 

.     *    To  i^fiCTtpa  t^trd^ufiev  xal  oii&iva  ipovjitv  Kax(Ss. 

— Chrys.  in  2  Tim.  Or.  2. 

"I"  Ou  yap  iariv  dvQpurrov  Karrj-yopovura  xai  rov; 
dXXorpiovs  TroXvn-pay^oi'OtJi/ra  fittVf  rrjf  i'<!iaf  tTrifie\rj- 
Onval  TTOTC  fo>r;{.  Ttjs  -yap  yiroviijs  airaaris  airco  EI'J 
rftv  trfftaf  Tro\vTrpaypoavvriv  di/aX(o-(co^£>/>;y,  dva.yn.ri 
TOL  aiirov  ffdtra  ar\us  KctcOat  *ai  jfy/cX^cyuj. — 
Chrys.  'Avip.  y'. 

\  Vid.  Chrys.  torn.  ii.  Or.  42.  Sen.  de  Vit.  B. 

27.      Bpn^ii  cis  vir6voiav  KCLKOV  rd  irpds  xaiciav   tJuovti- 

frjTov. — Naz.  Orat.  8. 

§   To  xaidas  titvOtpov,  nal  vtyopatrOai  KfiKtav  dXXo- 

rcpov. — Naz.  Ep.  27. 

'O   ftlv  yap  KdKds  rd^tcra   Sv  Karayvolri  nal  rov 
e  Rom.  xiv.  10.  h  Matt.  vii.  3,  4. 


6.  Hence,  I  say,  it  is,  that  commonly 
the  best  men  are  the  most  candid  and  gen 
tle,  and  they  are  most  apt  to  blame  others 
who  deserve  worse  themselves  ;  that  the 
sharpest  tongues  and  foulest  lives  do  usu 
ally  go  together ;  that  they  who  are  the 
strictest  judges  of   their  own,    are  the 
fairest   interpreters  of  other   men's   ac- 1 
tions  ;  and  they  who  will  least  pardon 
others,  do  most  excuse  themselves  ;  that 
they  who    are  strangely    acute    in   de- 
scrbing  other  men's  faults  are  stark  blind 
in  discerning   their  own.     Our  Saviour, 
therefore,    chargeth   such   persons    with 
hypocrisy:     Thou   hypocrite;  first    cast 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  ;  implying, 
that  they  do  but  falsely  pretend  a  respect 
for  goodness  and  zeal  against  sin,  seeing 
in  their  own    practice  they  indulge  it; 
that  it  is  indeed  rather  pride,  peevishness, 
idleness,  spleen,  or  selfish  design,  that 
actuateth  them. 

7.  In  fine,  the  censorious  humour,  as  it 
argueth  ill-nature    to   be  predominant  (a 
vulturous  nature,  which  easily  smelleth 
out,  and  hastily  flieth  toward,  and  greedi 
ly  feedeth  on  carrion),  as  itsignifieth  bad 
conscience  ;  for  he   that  knoweth  evil  of 
himself  is   most  prone  to  suspect,  and 
most  quick  to   pronounce   ill  concerning 
others,  so  it  breedeth  and  fostereth  such 
ill  dispositions  ;  it  debaucheth  the  minds  of 
men,  rendering  them  dim  and  doltish  in 
apprehending  their  own  faults,  negligent 
and  heedless  in  regard  to  their  own  hearts 
and   ways ;  apt   to   please  and  comfort 
themselves  in  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  their   neighbours ;    which  to  do  is  a 
very  barbarous  and  brutish  practice. 

These  considerations  may,  I  hope, 
suffice  to  persuade  the  observance  of  this 
precept,  by  the  help  of  God's  grace,  to 
which  I  commend  you,  and  conclude. 

Noio  the  God  of  peace  make  you  per 
fect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleas 
ing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Chsist,  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

dyadov,  b  dyaBos   Si  oiifii  rov  KOKOV  paJi'cof.       Naz. 

Orat.  21. 

Ego  mi  ignosco,  Maenius  inquit, 
Stultus  et  improbus  hie  amor  est,  dignusque  notari. 
Hor.  Serin.  1.  3. 
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SERMON  XXI. 

OF  QUIETNESS,  AND  DOING  OUR  OWN 

BUSINESS. 

,1  THESS.  iv.  11.  —  And  that  ye  study  to 
,  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business.* 

;As  frequently  between  neighbouring 
states  there  do  rise  dissensions  and  con 
gests  about  the  just  limits  of  their  territo- 
[ries  ;  so  doth  it  frequently  happen  be- 
jtween  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong, 
July  and  miscarriage  in  practice  ;  for 
[although  the  extreme  degrees,  and  even 
[the  middle  regions  of  these  things  are 
ivery  distant  ;  yet  the  borders  of  them  do 
lie  very  close  together,  and  are  in  a  man- 
!ner  contiguous  ;  a  certain  ridge  of  sepa- 
jration  running  between  them,  which  com 
monly,  being  very  narrow,  thin,  and  ob 
scure,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern.  So  it 
[particularly  falleth  out  in  the  matter  be- 
'fore  us,  wherein  our  text  is  concerned. 
'Duty  and  offence  do  nearly  confine,  and 
j  almost  indiscernibly  differ  one  from  the 
i  other  ;  for  there  are  about  this  case  pre- 
icepts  which  seem  to  contradict  ;  there 
'are  duties  appearing  to  thwart  one 
j  another. 

St.  Paul  here  biddeth  us  to  be  studious 

or   ambitious  of    quiet  ;  otherwhere    he 

i  enjoineth  us  to  be  earnestly  active  (to  be 

\anoudrj  ^UTJ   Axvygol,  not  slothful  in   busi- 

|  ness  :)*  here  he  would  have   us  to  mind 

j  our  own  affairs  ;  otherwhere  he  prescri- 

beth,  that  we  should  not  look  every  man 

to  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  to 

the  things  of  others.* 

According  to  the  general  drift  of  scrip 

ture,  and    the   tenor  of  our  religion,  we 

are  in  charity   obliged   to  concern   our- 

1  selves  heartily  for  the  good  of  our  neigh- 

!  hour,  and  to  strive  earnestly  in  promoting 

'  it:   \ve   are   enjoined  so   far  to  interpose 

,  and  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  others,  as  to 

;  watch  over   them   for  their  good  ;  to  in 

struct  and    advise  them,  to  admonish  and 

excite  them,  to  check  and  reprove  them 

upon  occasion  ;  to  offer  and  yield  them 

succour,  to  compose  differences  between 

them  ;  to   promote  their  edification  and 

peace  :   Let  us  (saith  the    Apostle  to  the 

Hebrews)  consider  one  another*  to  pro- 


Karayooi/jci'  dXXi'/yoBj. 

•  Chrys.  in  2  Cor.  Or.  19. 
L  Rom.  xii.  11. 


Phil.  ii.  4. 


voke  unto  love  and  to  good  works.  Let 
us  (saith  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans)  follow 
after  the  things  which  make  for  peace, 
and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify 
another;  and,  Exhort  yourselves  togeth 
er,  and  edify  one  another  ; — warn  them 
that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble-minded, 
support  the  weak,*  saith  he  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  in  this  Epistle. 

To  be  zealous  and  earnest  in  the  main 
tenance  and  propagation  of  truth,  of  vir 
tue,  of  piety,  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  us, 
which  implieth  care  and  activity  con 
cerning  others  ;  that  we  offer  to  instruct 
them ;  that  we  enter  into  contest  with 
them  ;  that  we  examine  their  words  and 
actions  ;  that  we  presume  to  tax  and  op 
pose  them.8 

In  fine  ;  our  religion  doth  seem,  by  the 
bands  of  mutual  relation,  and  obligations 
of  charity,  so  to  unite  us  together,  so  to 
endear  us  to  one  another  and  to  all  men, 
that  all  things  belonging  to  our  brethren 
do  nearly  touch  us,  and  should  answera- 
bly  affect  us ;  so  that  by  intermeddling 
with  any  thing  relating  to  their  welfare, 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  meddle  with 
what  doth  not  concern  us. 

The  condition  of  things  also  may  seem 
to  require,  that  we  so  intermeddle  ;  for 
the  duties  and  affairs  of  men  are  so  en 
tangled  or  interwoven,  that  we  can  hard 
ly  prosecute  any  concernments  of  our 
own,  without  being  engaged  in  the  mat 
ters  of  others :  in  discharging  all  offices 
of  society,  in  pursuance  of  any  traffic  or 
commerce,  in  all  intercourse  and  conver 
sation,  while  we  transact  our  own  busi 
ness,  we  cannot  avoid  the  furthering  or 
obstructing  the  business  of  others,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  or  contrary  de 
signs.  Society  doth  subsist  by  combina 
tions  of  care  and  pain,  regarding  com 
mon  interests,  so  that  it  seemeth  impossi 
ble  so  to  mind  our  own  business,  as  not  to 
meddle  with  the  business  of  others. 

Yet  notwithstanding,  St.  Paul  enjoineth 
us  so  to  affect  quiet,  as  simply  to  mind 
cur  own  business,  or  not  to*  be  meddle 
some  in  the  concernments  of  others  ;  for 
that  doing  our  own  business  is  meant  ex 
clusively  to  meddling  with  the  affairs  of 
others,  is  plain  enough  by  the  importance 
of  td  I'Siu,  which  is  emphatical,  and  sig- 

d  Heb.  x.  21 :  Rom.  xi»,  19;  xv.2;  I  Thess. 
v.  11,  14.  '  Tit.  i.  11. 
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nifieth  only  our  own,  or  our  proper  busi 
ness  ;  and  because  it  is  joined  with  being 
quiet,  which  respecteth  others,  and  im- 
porteth  not  stirring  beyond  our  own 
bounds  ;  to  be  so  meddlesome,  being  also 
a  practice  expressly  condemned  by  St. 
Peter,  in  that  prohibition,  But  let  none  of 
you  suffer  as  a  murderer,  or  as  a  thief, 
or  as  a  malefactor,  or  as  a  busybody  in 
other  men's  matters  :r  where  pragmati- 
calness  is,  we  see,  not  only  forbidden,  but 
is  coupled  with  the  most  heinous  offen 
ces. 

How  then  shall  we  reconcile  these 
things  ?  How  shall  we  in  the  case  sever 
between  the  bounds  of  duty  and  blame  f 
It  is  indeed  somewhat  difficult  to  do  it 
precisely,  and  with  distinctions  which 
shall  reach  all  cases.  But  somewhat  I 
shall  endeavour  toward  it,  by  propound 
ing  some  rules  and  directions,  which 
should  commonly  be  observed  in  our  deal 
ing  and  intercourse  with  others  :  but  first 
let  us  a  little  reflect  upon  the  terms  in 
which  the  precept  is  couched. 

Study  to  be  quiet.  Study  ;  the  word 
is  (fdoiifjflaOui,  which  signifieth  to  be 
ambitious,  that  is,  to  affect  quiet  with  the 
like  vehemency  of  desire  and  care,  as 
men  are  wont  to  pursue  reputation,  dig 
nity,  and  power,  the  objects  of  ambition  : 
the  expression  containeth  a  remarkable 
emphasis,  or  a  grave  acumen  ;  for  where- 
~as  ambition  commonly  doth  prompt  men 
to  be  restlessly  busy,  and  engageth  them 
in  the  concernments  proper  to  others,  St. 
Paul  biddeth  them  to  be  arnbitous  the 
contrary  way,  in  affecting  quiet,  and  ab 
stinence  from  other  affairs  beside  their 
own. 

To  be  quiet :  This  doth  signify,  not  a 
physical,  but  a  moral  rest ;  not  a  total  for 
bearance  of  action ;  not  a  fastidious  or 
drowsy  iistlessness  to  do  anything  ;  not  a 
senseless  indifferency  concerning  the  mat 
ters  of  others  ;  not  an  absolute  sequester 
ing  ourselves  from  common  affairs  :  this 
is  not  quiet  or  tranquillity,  the  TO  f(avx&- 
%eit>  here,  but  a  naughty  sloth,  stupidity, 
or  savageness :  the  quiet  here  meant  is 
opposed  to  disorderly  motion,  to  turbu- 
lency,  to  contention,  to  pragmatical  curi 
osity,  to  all  such  exorbitant  behaviour, 
whereby  the  right  of  others  is  infringed, 
their  peace  disturbed,  their  just  interest 
or  welfare  anywise  prejudiced.  This 

f  1  Pet.  iv.  15. 


quiet  is  a  calm,  steady,  regular  way  of 
proceeding,  within  the  bounds  and  mea-i 
sures  prescribed  by  reason,  justice  andl 
charity,  modesty  and  sobriety :  such  a 
motion  as  the  heavenly  bodies  do  keep,) 
which  so  move  that  they  seem  ever  to 
standstill,  and  never  disturb  one  another: 
in  fine,  what  a  quiet  is  meant,  the  subse 
quent  words  and  the  context  do  show :  it 
followeth, — 

And  ni)&uafiv  T«  i'Siu,  to  do  our  busi 
ness,  or  to  act  things  proper  and  pertinent 
to  us ;  things  which  suit  to  our  condition, 
our  station,  our  vocation ;  whereby  we  I 
may  discharge  our  own  duties,  and  supply 
our  own  needs ;  may  work  benefit  to 
others,  or  however  avoid  being  anywise 
burdensome  or  troublesome  to  them  ;  an 
instance  of  which  practice  is  immediately 
subjoined  ;  to  work  loith  our  own  hands — 
that  we,  may  have  lack  of  nothing  ;'  in 
another  place  St.  Paul  calleth  it  ufrd 
i'tavzlug  tQ-f'^eadai,  to  work  with  quiet, 
opposing  it  to  TiEQit^u^EoBmi,  being  over- 
busy,  or  pragmatically  curious :  and  to 
walking  disorderly ;  that  is,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  calling,  or  the  rules  of  our 
duty  ;  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  rights, 
or  molest  the  quiet  of  others. 

The  words,  then,  as  they  do  imply  an 
obligation  lying  upon  us  to  be  industrious 
in  our  own  business,  so  they  chiefly  design 
to  prohibit  our  meddling  with  the  concern 
ments  of  others ;  but  how  to  settle  the 
limits  between  this  quiet  minding  our  own 
business,  and  a  culpable  neglect  of  the 
duties  concerning  others  ;  how  to  distin 
guish  between  meddling  innocently,  from 
being  blameably  meddlesome,  hie  labour, 
hoc  opus  est ;  this  is  that  hard  task  which 
I  am  to  undertake,  but  cannot  hope 
thoroughly  to  perform.  However,  the 
method  toward  it,  which  I  shall  observe, 
is  this  : — First,  I  shall  touch  some  cases, 
in  which  it  is  allowable  or  commendable 
:o  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  others  :  then 
[  shall  propound  some  general  rules, 
according  to  which  such  meddlesomeness 
s  commonly  blameable  :  in  the  next  place, 
[  shall  assign  some  directions  proper  to 
some  chief  and  most  obvious  kinds  of 
meddling  :  and  lastly,  offer  some  consid 
erations  to  dissuade  men  from  this  prag 
matical  humour. 

1.  Superiors    may    intermeddle    with 
he  business  of  their  inferiors  (that  is,  of 
f  2  Thess.  iii.  12. 
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;ich  as  are  subject  to  their  care  and 
inarge)  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  need- 
i  il  execution  of  their  office.  Magistrates 
lay  inspect  the  carriage,  may  examine 
,ie  doings,  may  reprehend  and  punish  the 
.(Fences  of  their  subjects  :  parents  may 
'dvise,  rebuke,  and  correct  their  chil- 
ren  :  spiritual  guides  and  pastors  may 
jdmonish  and  reprove  their  flock.  These 
lings,  while  with  due  prudence,  equity, 
ml  moderation,  they  perform,  they  do 
iideed  notions  I  v  ia  i'diu  do  their  own  busi- 
•.ess;  it  is  their  proper  work,  to  which 
irod  hath  designed  them,  and  which  rea- 
ion  exacteth  of  them  ;  they  are  appoint- 
|d,  to  use  St.  Paul's  expression,  to  attend 
\ontinually  upon  thin  very  thing  ;h  their 
•roceedings,  therefore,  are  not  to  be 
iharged  with  culpable  pragmaticalness. 
•  2.  In  any  case,  wherein  the  honour  and 
interest  of  God  is  much  concerned,  we 
may  interpose  in  vindication  and  main 
tenance  of  them.  If  any  man  dareih  to 
>Iaspheme  God's  name,  we  may  and 
>ught  to  stand  up  in  its  defence  ;  if  any 
nan  disparageth  religion,  we  should  strive 
'o  clear  its  repute  ;  if  any  man  impugn- 
i:th  any  divine  truth  of  moment,  we  should 
endeavour  to  assert  it;  if  any  man  noto- 
;iously  transgresseth  God's  law,  we  may 
'discountenance  his  presumption,  and  re- 
'arove  him  for  it :  every  man  in  such 
lases,  as  God's  subject,  hath  not  only  a 
commission,  but  an  obligation  ;  is  indeed 
by  his  allegiance  bound  to  serve  God,  in 
maintaining  the  honour  and  interest,  of  his 
empire  :  it  is  foul  disloyalty,  it  is  pitiful 
baseness,  to  forbear  meddling  in  such 
cases.*  Thus  have  good  men,  without 
fear  or  shame,  defended  religion  and 
truth  against  the  mightiest  powers  and 
most  dangerous  oppositions  that  could 
be  :  thus  stood  up  Phinehas,  and  executed 
judgment,1  not  only  checking,  but  aveng 
ing  that  heinous  scandal  :  thus  Elias  main 
tained  the  true  worship  of  God  against 
all  the  corrupters  of  it,  the  kings  and 
whole  nation  of  Isarel  :  thus  the  prophets 
did  not  forbear  to  tax  the  wicked  man- 

*  Koudv  tjrt  rd  tyitAityia,  irjft6<rtov  ri  diiKij/ia' 
c^CffTtv  IKOLOTW  raw  [}o-o\optvii}v  Kari/yopriV . — 
Chrys.  'Av<?p. '  a. 

Kov  dKOvays  rtvds  tv  d/apody,  Jl  iv  dyopa  ficay 
ffXaatyripavi/ros  rdv  Qidv,  jrpdatAOc,  tinriftriaov'  xav 
jrXijyaj  iirtdcivai  6iy,  /ii)  Trapairijffi]  j  pavioov  avrot! 
ri)v  S^jiv,  avvrpnpov  airoti  rd  aTdfta,  hyiaaov  aov  rijv 
Xc'p<*  <5<a  rrj{  7rAijyi?{,  &C. — Chrys.  ibi<l. 

h  Rom.  xiii.  6.  '  Psal.  cvi.  30. 
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ners  of  the  princes,  the  priests,  and  the 
people  in  their  times  :  thus  St.  John  Bap 
tist  did  not  stick  to  reprove  king  Herod 
for  his  unlawful  practice  :  so  our  Saviour 
censured  the  superstitious  and  hypocriti 
cal  scribes,  and  he  chastised  the  profaners 
of  God's  house  :  so,  in  fine,  the  holy 
apostles  resolutely  did  assert  God's  truth 
against  all  the  world. 

3.  When  the  public  weal  and   safety 
are  manifestly  concerned,  we  may  also 
intermeddle  to  support  or  secure  them : 
so  may  we  rebuke  him  that  slandereth  or 
reproacheth  our  prince  ;  we  may  check 
him  that  would  break  the  peace  ;  we  may 
impeach  him  that  violateth  the  laws,  con 
ducing  to  public  welfare  :  every  man  is 
a  soldier  against  traitors  and  enemies  of 
his  country  ;'  every  man  is  born  with  a 
commission  to  defend  the  public  against 
those  which  plot  its  ruin  or  harm  ;  every 
man  is  a  party  for  his  prince  against  reb 
els,  for  the  church  against  schismatics, 
for  the  law  against  lawless  transgressors, 
for  common    peace    against    those   who 
outrageously  disturb  it :  duty  to  our  supe 
riors,  justice  and  charity  to  mankind,  just 
regard  to  our  own    welfare,   allow  and 
oblige  us  to  such  meddling. 

4.  We  may  also  meddle  for  the  suc 
cour  of  right  against  palpable  wrong  and 
outrage  :  we  may  help   an    honest  man 
against  a  thief  assaulting  him  ;  we  may 
guard  the  life  of  any  man  against  an  as 
sassin  ;  we  may  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  an  innocent  person  aspersed  by  a  slan 
derous  tongue  ;    as  Moses, — seeing  one 
of  his  brethren  suffer  icrong,  defended 
him  ;  and  avenged  him  that  teas  oppress 
ed,  and   smote   the    Egyptian  ;k    as   the 
penitent  thief   rebuked    his  companion, 
unjustly  railing  upon  our  Saviour  :[   the 
common  interest  of  justice  and  charity  do 
not  only  excuse,  but  commend  meddling 
in  such  cases. 

5.  We  may  likewise  meddle  with  the 
proceedings  of  others,  when  our  own  just 
defence  requireth  it :  we  may  repel  those 
who  attack  our  safety  or  peace,  who  in 
vade  or  rifle  our  goods,  who  traduce  our 
good  name  ;  we  may  endeavour  to  defeat 
their  plots,  and  to  restrain  their  violence.* 
This  is  indeed  doing  our  own  business  ; 
for  to  preserve  our   life  with   its  conve- 

*  Cum  moderamine  ineulpatae  futelse. 
)  Tertull.  k  Acts  vii.24. 

1  Luke  xxiii.  40. 
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niences  and  comforts,  to  maintain  our 
right  and  just  interest,  to  keep  our  hon 
our  and  reputation  clear  from  scandal, 
is  incumbent  upon  us  ;  we  are  naturally 
the  patrons,  advocates,  and  guards  of 
those  considerable  goods  assigned  or  in 
trusted  to  us  by  Providence. 

6.  When  the   life  or  welfare,  either 
spiritual  or  temporal,  of  our  neighbour, 
is  deeply  concerned,  and  cannot  otherwise 
than  by  our  aid  be  supported  or  relieved, 
we  may  lawfully  interpose  to  yield  it :  if 
we  see  him  exposing  his  life  to  any  great 
hazzard,  or  engaging  his  soul   into  any 
great  sm,  we  may  in  any  fair  way  (by 
admonition,  advice,  reproof,  politic  device, 
harmless  force),  without  any  invitation  or 
license,  with  or  against  his  will,  presume 
to  reclaim  or  restrain  him.    We  may  stop 
him  in  his  career  to  ruin  or  grievous  mis 
chief;  we  may  withhold   him   from  run 
ning  into  a  snare,  or  tumbling  down  a 
precipice,  or  drinking  in  poison  ;  we  may, 
as  St.  Jude  speaketh,  snatch  him   out  of 
the  fire. m     In  such  case  we  may  reason 
ably  suppose,    that  our  neighbour,  being 
himself,  will  allow  us  to  meddle,  or  will 
not  be   displeased  therewith ;  if  he  hath 
not  his  wits  about  him,  we  may  supply 
him  with  ours  in  such  exigence  :  his  pre 
sent  consent  and  approbation  are  not  then 
requisite,  he  not  being   in  condition  to 
yield  them;*  he  needeth  guardians,  and 
opportunity  constituted  us  in  that  office  : 
extreme  and  evident  need   will  not  only 
excuse  the  liberty  we  shall  assume,  but  it 
obligeth  us  to  use  our  power  to  save  him  ;t 
in  case    of  neglect,  that  surly  answer, 
Am   I  my  brother's  keeper?11  will  not 
serve  our  turn.J      We  may,  we  should, 
it  is  not  only  innocent,  but  just  and  laud 
able,  for  us  to  be  watchful  over  our  neigh 
bour's  concernment  and   deportment,  if 
we  do  it  out  of  pure  charity,  in  a  dis 
creet,  quiet,  and  gentle  manner. 

7.  In  fine,  if  any  signal  opportunity  of 
doing  our  neighbour  considerable  good, 
especially  to  his  soul,  doth  offer  itself,  we 

*  Invito  non  tribuitur  qnodcunque   pro  eo 
proestatur. — Reg.  J. 

•{•  Furiosis  nulla  voluntas  est. — R.  J. 

\   Mi}  jiot  \eyc  rd  ipv%pdv  rovro   pttjia'    Tt   Si   uot 
fii\ti   ;   ovliv    £^<J    xoivdv  irpds   aiirdv,    &C. —  vid. 

Chrys.  'Avip.  1.  torn.  ii.  Or.  59,  in  Matt.  Oral. 
77.  78,  in  Job.  Or.  15,  in  Eph.  Or.  19  ;  Chrys. 
in  Tit.  Or.  5,  in  Heb.  Or.  30. 
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may  lawfully,  we  should  in  charity,  em 
brace  it :  we  may  then  even  obtrude  upor 
him  our  direction  and  succour  :  if  he  be 
so  blind  as  not  to  discern  our  good  will, 
so  peevish  as  to  dislike  our  proceeding, 
so  ingrateful  as  not  to  thank  us  for  oui 
pains,  yet  our  good  intent  will  justify  us 
before  God,  and  at  the  bar  of  reason: 
and  we  have,  to  countenance  us  therein, 
the  common  example  of  good  men,  who 
for  doing  thus,  have  worthily  been  ac 
counted  the  friends  and  benefactors  o: 
mankind. 

In  these  and  the  like  cases,  we  may. 
without  offending,  intermeddle  :  in  doing 
so  we  may  indeed  truly  be  said  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  do  our  own  buisness ;  be 
cause  there  is  no  exorbitancy  or  disordei 
in  such  proceeding,  because  God's  law 
and  sound  reason  have  appropriated  these 
things  to  us,  and  made  them  our  concern 
ment.  There  is  no  business  more  propei 
or  pertinent  to  us,  than  that  wherein  we 
labour  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  01 
to  procure  the  good  of  men ;  this  is  the 
principal  design  of  our  being,  and  there 
fore  employment  therein  cannot  misbe 
come  us  :  but  we  must  however  in  such 
cases  take  heed  that  our  pretences  are 
real  and  well  grounded,  that  our  proceed 
ings  are  regular  and  fair ;  we  must  not 
take  or  use  such  liberty  maliciously  ;  we 
must  never,  out  of  hypocritical  pretence 
to  the  maintenance  of  God's  honour,  of 
public  good,  of  justice,  truth,  or  peace, 
be  irregularly  pragmatical  or  turbulent : 
this  is  to  be  doubly  bad,  adding  to  the 
irregularity  of  offence,  the  wickedness  of 
fraud  and  malice. 

1.  We  should  never,  out  of  ambition, 
covetous  desire,  or  self-conceit,  so  meddle 
as  to  invade  any  man's  office,  or  to  as 
sume  the  exercise  of  it.  A  private  man 
should  not  presume  to  act  the  prince  or 
the  statesman,  offering  to  control  those 
who  are  not  under  him,  to  deliberate,  de 
bate,  determine,  or  pass  censure  about 
political  affairs  or  occurrences.  A  lay 
man  should  not  intrude  himself  to  admin 
ister  the  sacred  functions  of  authoritative 
teaching,  of  dispensing  the  sacraments, 
of  exercising  spiritual  censures,  of  denn 
ing  theological  controversies,  which  are 
committed  to  the  guides  and  pastors  of 
the  church.  No  man  should  set  himself 
upon  the  tribunal  to  judge,  or  undertake, 
without  license  or  invitation,  to  arbitrate 
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ihe  causes  of  others  :  doing  thus  is  to  en- 
Broach  upon  God,  and  to  usurp  upon  man  : 
| ye  encroach  upon  God,  assuming  to  our- 
i  elves  powers  not  derived  from  his  order, 
lind  deserting  the  station  assigned  us  by 
,iis  providence  ;  we  usurp  upon  man,  ex- 
brcising  authority  over  him,  which  he  is 
not  bound  to  stoop  unto. 

2.  We  should  not,    without  call  or  al- 

owance,  meddle   with  out  superiors,  so 

is  to  advise  them,  to  reprehend  them,  to 

blame  or  inveigh  against  their  proceed- 

.ngs ;  for  this  is  to  confound  the  right  or- 

|Jer  of  things,    to   trespass    beyond   the 

bounds  of  our  calling   and   station,  to  do 

(wrong,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  public, 

(which  is  concerned  in  the  upholding  their 

ipower  and  respect :  it  is  indeed  a  worse 

(fault  than  assuming  the  ensigns  of  their 

(dignity,  or  counterfeiting  their  stamps  ; 

jfor  that  is  but  to  borrow  the   semblance, 

Ithis    is  to  enjoy  the  substance,  of  their 

'authority. 

Nothing  in  this  busy  and  licentious  age 
>is  more  usual,  than  for  private  men  to  in- 
•vade  the  office,  to  exercise  the  duties,  to 
:  canvass  and  control  the  actions  of  their 
'superiors  ;  discussing  what  they  ought  to 
'do,  and  prescribing  laws  to  them  ;  taxing 
I  what  is   done   by  them  ;  murmuring  at 
'their  decrees,  and  inveighing  against  their 
!  proceedings  :  every  one  is  finding  holes 
;  in  the  state,  and  picking  quarrels  with  the 
!  conduct  of  political  affairs  ;  every  one  is 
:  reforming  and  settling  the  public  accord- 
1  ing  to  models  framed  in  his  own  conceit. 
Things,  saith  one,  are  out  of  order ;  the 
constitution  is  very  defective,  and  ought 
to  be  corrected  ;  such  a  law  in  all  reason 
should  be  repealed,  and  such  an  one  en 
acted  ;  here  our  statesmen  were  out  of 
their    politics,  and    there  our  lawgivers 
failed    in    point  of  equity  or   prudence. 
No,  clamours  another  no  less  eagerly,  all 
things  stand  as  well  as  can  be;  nothing 
can  be  amended,  or  ought  to  be  altered  ; 
our  establishment  in  all  respects  is  more 
perfect  than   Plato's  commonwealth,  or 
the  state   of  Utopia.     Thus   doth   each 
man  appoint  himself  counsellor  of  state, 
and  turns  legislator,  without  any  call  from 
the  king,  or  choice  of  the  country  :  every 
one  snatcheth  at  the  sceptre,  and  invests 
himself  with  the  senator's  robe  :  every 
one  acteth  a  prince  and  a  bishop,  or  indeed 
is  rather  a  censor  and  controller  of  both 
orders  ;    not  considering  the  wrong  he 


committeth,  nor  the  arrogance  he  practis- 
eth,  nor  the  mischiefs  which  naturally  en 
sue  upon  such  demeanour  :  for  to  direct 
or  to  check  governors  is  in  effect  to  ex- 
auctorate  or  depose  them,  substituting 
ourselves  in  their  room  :  and  what  great 
er  injury  can  we  do  them  or  the  public  ? 
To  fix  or  reverse  laws  belongeth  to  the 
highest  authority  and  deepest  wisdom, 
which  it  is  enormous  presumption  for  us 
to  arrogate  to  ourselves  :  by  attempting 
such  things  we  confound  the  ranks  of 
men,  and  course  of  things  ;  we  ruffle  the 
world,  we  supplant  public  tranquillity  : 
and  what  greater  mischief  than  this  can 
we  do  among  men  ? 

It  is  the  business  and  duty  of  those 
whom  God  hath  constituted  his  represen 
tatives  and  ministers,  to  deliberate  and 
conclude  what  is  to  be  done  ;  and  for  the 
due  performance  of  their  charge  they  are 
accountable  to  their  master,  not  to  us  ; 
Nobis  obsequii  gloria  relicta  est  ;*  our 
duty  and  our  privilege  (for  so  it  is,  if  we 
could  understand  it,  it  being  far  more  ea 
sy  and  safe)  it  is  to  submit  and  obey  with 
quiet  and  patience ;  if  we  do  more, 
we  are  therein  irregular,  and  no  less 
undutiful  to  God  than  to  our  superi 
ors  ;  we  forget  those  divine  rules  and 
precepts  :  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is, 
there  is  power  ;  and  who  may  say  to  him, 
What  doest  thou  1  Submit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake.  Do  all  things  without  murmurings 
and  disputings."  We  consider  not  what 
judgments  are  denounced  upon  those 
whose  character  it  is  to  despise  govern 
ment,  to  be  presumptuous  and  self-willed, 
not  to  be  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  digni 
ties^ 

We  do  not  weigh  the  nature  of  the 
things  we  meddle  with,  nor  the  advan 
tages  of  the  persons  whom  we  tax,  nor 
our  own  incapacity  to  judge  rightly  about 
them.  There  is  a  kind  of  sacredness  in 
the  mysteries  of  state  :  as  the  mysteries 
of  faith  do  surpass  natural  reason,  so  do 
those  of  state  transcend  vulgar  capacity  ; 
as  priests  by  special  grace  are  qualified 
best  to  understand  the  one,  so  are  princes 
by  like  peculiar  assistance  enabled  to 

*  Tibi  sum  mum  rerum  judicium  dii  dedere  ; 
nobis  obsequii  gloria  relicta  est. — M.  Ttrent. 
apud  Tac.  Ann.  V.  C. 

0  Eccles.  viii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  IS ;  Phil.  ii.  14. 

P  2  Pet.  ii.  10. 
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penetrate  the  former.  He  that  employ- 
eth  them  in  that  great  work  of  governing 
the  world,  and  maketh  them  instruments 
of  his  providence,  is  not  wanting  in  af 
fording  to  them  direction  and  aid  needful 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ;  whence 
their  judgments  of  things  are  somewhat 
more  than  human,  and  their  words  may 
with  us  pass  for  oracular  :  A  divine  sen 
tence  (the  wise  king  saith)  is  in  the  lips 
of  the  king  ;  his  mouth  transgresseth  not 
in  judgment.^  According  to  the  ordina 
ry  reason  of  things,  they  are  best  able  to 
judge  of  such  things,  being,  by  reason  of 
their  eminent  station,  able  to  discern  more 
and  further  than  others;  having  by  ex 
perience  and  constant  practice  acquired  a 
truer  insight  into  things,  and  a  better 
skill  to  manage  them  :  whereas  we  being 
placed  beneath  in  a  valley,  can  have  no 
good  prospect  upon  the  grounds  and  causes 
of  their  resolutions  and  proceedings:  we, 
for  want  of  sufficient  use  and  exercise, 
cannot  skill  to  balance  the  contrary  weights 
and  reasons  of  things ;  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  and  rubs,  to  unfold  the  knots 
and  intrigues,  which  occur  in  affairs  of  that 
kind  ;  we  cannot  expect  those  special  in 
fluences  of  light  and  strength  from  heav 
en  toward  judging  of  affairs,  which  do 
not  properly  concern  us  :  wherefore  we 
are  altogether  incompetent  judges,  and 
impertinent  dealers  about  those  things  ; 
it  is  great  odds,  that  in  doing  so  we  shall 
mistake  and  misbehave  ourselves  ;  we 
consequently  do  vainly  and  naughtily  to 
meddle  with  them.  If  the  love  of  pub 
lic  good  doth  transport  us,  let  us  restrain 
ourselves. 

3.  We  should  not   indeed  so  much  as 
meddle  with    the   affairs    of  our    equals 
(those    I  mean    not  who  do  equal  us    in 
dignity  or  worth,  but   all  such    who  are 
not  subject  to  our  command    or   charge, 
however  otherwise  inferior  to  us  :  those,  I 
say,  we  should  not  meddle  with),  so  as  to 
control  or  cross  them  ;  to  direct,  or  check, 
or  censure  their  proceedings  against  their 
will,  or  without  special  reason   engaging 
us  thereto  :  for  this    is  also   to    usurp  an 
undue  authority,  this  argueth  self-conceit, 
this  containeth  immodesty  and  arrogance. 

4.  We  should  not,  without  the  desire 
or  leave  of  parties  concerned,  intermed 
dle  in  the  smaller   temporal   interests  of 
others,  upon  pretence  to  further  them,  or 

i  Prov.  xvi.  10. 


with  design  to  cross  them ;  for  every 
man  should  be  left  to  himself  to  choose 
and  to  manage  his  own  business,  pro 
secuting  it  in  the  method  he  best  liketh 
(consistent  with  law  and  justice  toward 
others),  without  interruption  or  control: 
every  man  hath  a  right  to  do  so,  every 
man  desireth  it,  every  man  commonly 
hath  a  capacity  sufficient  for  it ;  for  each 
man  is  apt  to  study  his  own  business,  to 
weigh  his  case,  to  poise  his  abilities  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  standeth ; 
and  thence  is  likely  to  get  righter  notions 
concerning  the  state  of  his  affairs,  to  des 
cry  better  ways  of  accomplishing  them, 
than  others  less  regarding  them  can  do : 
every  man  is  best  acquainted  with  his 
own  humour  and  temper,  and  thence  can 
pick  his  business,  and  wind  the  manage 
ment  of  it,  so  that  it  shall  comply  with 
them,  or  not  grate  upon  them.  However, 
as  every  man  in  point  of  interest  and 
honour  is  most  concerned  in  the  success, 
and  suffereth  most  by  frustration  of  his 
endeavours,  so  it  is  equal  that  a  free 
choice  of  his  proceedings  should  be  al 
lowed  him,  without  impediment  or  dis 
turbance  ;  which  enjoying,  he  will  more 
contentedly  bear  any  disappointment  that 
shall  happen.  This  especially  we  say, 
in  respect  to  matters  of  lesser  consequence 
(such  as  most  worldly  interests  are),  by 
the  ill  success  whereof  our  neighbour  is 
not  extremely  damaged  or  hurt ;  for  in 
such  cases  the  immodesty  and  arrogancy 
of  meddling,  with  the  vexation  and  trou 
ble  it  is  apt  to  work,  do  commonly  much 
outweigh  any  benefit  we  can  presume 
by  our  meddling  to  procure. 

5.  We  should  not,  indeed,  even  in 
matters  of  indifferent  and  innocent  na 
ture,  so  far  meddle,  as  without  consider 
able  reason  or  need  to  infringe  any  man's 
liberty,  to  cross  his  humour,  to  obstruct 
his  pleasure,  however  discordant  these 
may  be  to  our  judgment  and  palate. 
Every  man  hath  a  particular  gust  for 
diet,  for  garb,  for  divertisemcnts  and  dis 
ports  (arising  from  particular  complex 
ion,  or  other  unaccountable  causes), 
and  fit  it  is  that  he  should  satisfy  it ;  it  is 
enough  that  what  he  doeth  seemeth  good, 
and  relisheth  to  himself:  if  we  check 
him  therein,  we  shall  seem  impertinent 
and  troublesome,  and  therefore  we  shall 
really  be  so  ;  for  it  is  not  our  office  to  be 
tasters,  to  be  dressers,  to  be  masters  of 
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he  sports  to  all  men :  we  in  such  mat- 
:ers  would  please  our  own  fancy,  and 
:herefore  we  should  not  about  them  of- 
'end  others  ;  it  is  incivility,  it  is  injustice, 
'o  do  it. 

I  6.  We  should  never  offer  to  put  a  force 
ipon  any  man's  inclination,  or  strive  to 
oend  it  unto  a  compliance  with  ours ;  in 
Attempting  that  we  shall  commonly  be 
lisappointed,  and  we  shall  never  come 
airly  off:  for  some  are  so  tough,  they 
,vill  never  yield  to  us  ;  none  will  comply 
against  the  grain,  without  regret  and 
displeasure  :  if  you  extort  a  compliance 
uvith  your  desire,  you  thereby  do  lose 
i.heir  good  opinion  and  good  will ;  for  no 
iman  liketh  to  be  overborne  with  violence 
iDr  importunity. 

7.  We    should   not    in    conversation 
•'meddle  so  as  to  impose  our  opinions  and 
Conceits   upon    others :    in    conversation 
iwith  our  equals,   we    have   a   liberty  to 
'propound  our  judgment,  and  declare  our 
ireasons  for  it  ;  but  if  our  judgment  doth 
:not  take,  nor  our  reasons   persuade,  we 
should    have    done  ;  to  press    further  is 
jrude,  to  be  displeased  for  it  is  vain,  to  be 
'angry    or   violent    is    unjust ;  for  by  the 
jlaw  of  conversation    every  man    taketh 
jhimself  to  have    an  absolute  right  to  use 
land  follow  his  own   reason  ;  and  he  that 
(affects  to  deprive  any  man  thereof,  will 
:  pass  for  a  petty  tyrant,  a  clown,  or  an 
I  idiot.     To  retain   the   satisfaction  which 

our  own  persuasion  affordeth,  is  enough 
to  content  a  just  and  sober  mind,  without 
triumphing  over  the  understandings  of 
others. 

8.  We  should  not  ordinarily  in  converse 
affect  or  undertake  to  teach  ;  for  this  im 
plies  a  pretence  to  a  kind  of  superiority, 
and  a  preferring  ourselves  to  others   in 
wisdom ;  which  argueth  vanity,  and    is 
offensive  to  those   with   whom   we  con 
verse,  who  care  not  to  be  dealt  with  as 
disciples  or  underlings.     We   may  with 
our  equals  modestly  dispute  the  case  up 
on    even  ground,   as    fellow-students   of 
knowledge,    or   advocates  of  truth  ;  but 
we  must  not  peremptorily  dictate,  or  pro 
nounce    with  authority,   like  masters  or 
judges. 

9.  We  should  indeed  be  cautious  of 
interrupting  any  man's  discourse,  or  of 
taking  his  words  out  of  his  mouth  :*  for 

*  Xec  quid  aijatur  in  alia  domus  alia  per  te 
noverit.— Hier.  Ep.  2, 


this  is  a  rude  way  of  dispossessing  men 
of  that  which  by  common  law  of  society 
they  suppose  themselves  to  enjoy,  speak 
ing  their  mind  through,  and  perfecting 
their  discourse  ;  it  is  an  implicit  accusa 
tion  of  impertinency  or  weakness  in  their 
speech  ;  it  is  an  argument  that  Ave  deem 
ourselves  wiser  than  they,  or  able  to 
speak  more  to  the  purpose  :  it  is  there 
fore  an  unsociable  and  distasteful  prac 
tice. 

10.  We  should  be  careful  of  intrench 
ing  upon  any  man's  modesty  in  any  way, 
either  of  commendation  or  dispraise,   so 
as   to  put  him  to  the  blush,  or  to  expose 
him  unto  scorn.     Sober  men  care  not  to 
be  the  subjects  of  talk  ;  no  man  can  en 
dure  to  be  the  object  of  sport :  we  should 
not  therefore  thrust  any  man  upon  the 
stage ;  it   is  vexatious,  and  therefore  al 
ways  discourteous,    sometimes    very   in 
jurious. 

11.  It  is   good  to  be  very  staunch  and 
cautious  of  talking  about  other  men  and 
their   concernments,  in    way  of  passing 
characters  on  them,    or  descanting  upon 
their  proceedings  for  want  of  other  dis 
course  :  this    is   the   common   refuge   of 
idleness,    and    the   practice    of    fiddling 
gossips,  who,  because  they  will  do  noth 
ing  themselves,  must  be   reflecting  upon 
the  doings  of  others  ;  and  that  they  may 
not  say  nothing,  will   talk  impertinently  : 
f[i.i'<ii>/)i     xul    7iFo/f ojoi,     St.    Paul    well 
coupleth  together,  that  is,  frivolous  tattlers 
and  buxybodies ;  and  withal  (sailh  he  of 
such    gossiping   women,  1  Tim.  v.   13) 
they  learn  to  be  idle}  wandering  abmit 

from  house  to  house  ;  and  not  only  idle, 
but  tattlers  also,  and  bysylodies,  speak 
ing  things  ichich  they  ought  not.  To 
affect  talking  about  others  is  indeed  a 
great  temptation  to  speaking  things  which 
we  ought  not  to  speak,  words  of  unjust 
and  uncharitable  obloquy.' 

12.  Further ;  we    should    not    be    in 
quisitive    into  the   designs  of   men  ;  for 
this,  beside  the  vain  curiosity  and  imper- 
t;nency  of  so  doing,    is    to   assail    their 
modesty,  and   an  adventure  to  vex  both 
them  and  ourselves  :  thy  neighbour,  per 
haps,  as  most  advised  men  are,  is  desir 
ous  to  keep  his  purpose  close  to  himself ; 
then   by  inquiry  thou  either  forcest  him 
unwillingly  to    disclose   what   he   would 
not,  or  to  give  thee  a  repulse,  which  he 

»  Vid.  Chrys.  in  Heb.  xxxi.  3,  Oral.  21. 
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liketh  not  to  do  ;*  and  which  whenever 
he  doth,  he  is  displeased  :  what  is  pump 
ed  but  comes  up  against  nature,  anc 
bringeth  regret  with  it:  and  if  we  can 
not  get  any  thing  out,  we  yet  cause  dis 
turbance  within ;  and  ourselves  are  no 
well  satisfied  in  the  disappointment^ 

13.  We  should  not   press  into  the   re 
tirements  of  men  ;  to   do  so  is  not  only 
immodest  and  rude,  but  unjust :  it  is  im 
modest  to  desire  to  know  from  any  man 
what  he  is  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  show  : 
it  is  rude  to  disturb  any   man   in   the  en 
joyment  of  his  lawful  freedom,  to  inter 
rupt  him  in  his  conversation  with   him 
self,  to  obstruct  his  private  satisfactions  :t 
it    is   unjust  to  bereave   a    man   of  that 
leisure  and  opportunity   which    he    pos- 
sesseth,  of  doing    that   which   he    best 
liketh,   and  perhaps  is  greatly  concerned 
in ;  of   enjoying    his    own    thoughts,    of 
meditating  upon   his  concerns,  of  exam 
ining  his  ways,   of  composing    his  pas 
sions,  of  studying  truth,  of  devotion  and 
intercourse    with  his  God,   of  contriving 
and  carrying  on  in   anywise  the  welfare 
of  his  own  soul.     Why   doth  he   retire, 
but  to  shun  diversion,  or  that  he  may  be 
master  of  his  own  time  and   thoughts  ? 
Why  then  are  we  so  unkind,  or  so  un 
just,  as  to  deprive  him  of  those  contents 
and  advantages  ? 

14.  We  should  not   pry   or  peep   into 
men's  secrets  :  it  is  a  practice  upon  many 
accounts  blameable. 

It  is  commonly  impertinent  curiosity; 
for  men  hide  things,  because  they  do  not 
think  others  concerned  to  know  them  : 
the  concealment  argueth  their  opinion  to 
be  such,  and  consequently  that  he  is 
fondly  curious  who  would  search  into 
them  :  Why  (said  he  well  to  one,  who, 
seeing  him  carry  a  basket  covered,  did 
ask  what  was  in  it)  dost  thou  seek  to 
know,  when  thou  seest  it  covered,  that 
thou  mayest  not  know  ?§ 

It  is  foully  discourteous,  because  of 
fensively  depriving  men  of  the  satisfac 
tion  they  take  in  concealing  their  mat 
ters  ;  encroaching  upon  the  innocent  free 
doms  which  they  would  enjoy,  without 

*  Percontatorem  fngito. 

j"   <I>(Ao7r£i)<7ria  TMV  iv  dx  OK  pallet . 

f  Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutafoeris  ullius  iinquam, 
Commissumque  teges,  et  vino  tort.ua  et  ira. 
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rendering  account  to  any  ;  trespassing  up 
on  their  bashfulness,  or  frustrating  tliei 
discretion;  for  therefore  men   choose  ttj 
keep  things  close,  because  they  like  not; 
or  judge   it   not   expedient,   to   declan 
them.     Take  no  heed  unto  all  words  tha 
are  spoken,   lest  thou  hear   thy  sen-an 
curse  thee.* 

It  is  also  grossly  injurious  to  deal  thus 
for  it  is  a  robbery  of  what  is  most  dea.> 
to  men,  which  they  with  more  care  rei 
serve  and  guard,  than  they  do  their  goh 
or  their  jewels  :  so  that  to  break  opei 
the  closet  of  a  man's  breast,  to  ransacl 
his  mind,  to  pilfer  away  his  thoughts 
his  affections,  his  purposes,  may  wel 
be  deemed  a  worse  sort  of  burglar) 
or  theft,  than  to  break  open  doors,  Ui 
rifle  trunks,  or  to  pick  pockets. 

It  is  a  practice  in  the  common  opinior 
of  men  worthily  esteemed  very  dishones 
and  treacherous  ;  for  men  generally  dc 
suppose  each  other  to  be  under  a  tacit 
but  well-understood  compact,  obligee 
mutually  (as  they  tender  greatly  the  re 
taining  their  own  secrets,  so)  to  abstain 
from  attempting  to  discover  the  secrete' 
of  others  ;  to  do  otherwise  is  therefore 
taken  for  an  act  of  perfidious  enmity, 
and  a  violation  of  mutual  confidence. 

In  fine,  to  peep  into  chinks,  to  listen  at 
doors  or  windows,  to  mind  whispers,  toj 
dive  into  letters  and  papers,  and  the  like 
practices,  are  the  practices  of  insidious 
eavesdroppers,  spies,  and  sycophants,; 
which  common  humanity  will  not  endure. 

Yea,  if  the  knowledge  of  what  our 
neighbour  would  conceal  doth  casually 
arrive  to  us,  it  is  advisable  to  smother  it  ;| 
it  is  inhumanity  to  reveal  it  to  his  preju 
dice.  To  reveal  secrets,  is  a  practice. 
condemned  in  scripture  as  odious  and' 
base  :  He  that  goetli  about  as  a  tale 
bearer,  revealelh  secrets.  A  talebearer 
rcvealeth  secrets  ;  but.  he  that  is  of  a 
faithful  spirit  concealeth  the  matter.1 

Not  to  take  up,  or  scatter  reports  pre 
judicial.  Ecclus.  xix.  7,  10.* 

A  wise  man  would  not  willingly  any 
wise  know  the  secrets  of  others,  but 
gladly  would  shun  them,  although  offering 
themselves  to  his  knowledge  ;  that  he 
may  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  keep 
ing  them,  and  the  danger  of  venting 
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hem,  to  the  distaste,  wrong,  or  prejudice 
>f  others  :  and  he  is  commended  for  his 
iiscretion,  who,  to  a  prince  asking  him, 
What  of  his  he  shoitld  impart  to  him  1 
'•eplied,  Whatever  you  please,  except 
'/our  secrets.*  Them  he  well  thought 
msafe  to  keep,  and  dangerous  to  utter, 
low  foolish,  then,  is  it  voluntarily  to  in- 
:rude,  or  carefully  to  search  into  them! 

15.  We  should  not  lie  in  wait  to  sur 
prise  or  catch  any  man  at  advantage,  to 
jverthrow  him  when  he  trips,  to  insult 
.jpon  his  mistake  or  his  disaster  ;  to  do 
•;hus  is  always   ill  manners,  it  is  some 
times  barbarous   inhumanity.     Goodness 
(in  such  cases  would  dispose  a  man  to 
isupport,  relieve,  and  comfort  another,  if 
he  demandeth,  or  his  case  needeth  such 
meddling. 

16.  Lastly ;  we  should  never,  at  least 
!with   much    earnestness,    meddle     with 
'affairs  more  properly  belonging  to  others, 
'and  which  we  do  not,  or  may  not,  hand- 
homely  pretend  to  understand  so  well  as 
others  :  such  are  affairs  beside   our  pro- 
•fession,  which  if  we  understand  not,  it  is 
a  folly,  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  treat 
;of  them  ;  if  we  do   understand   them,  it 

is  yet  indecent  to  contest  or  dictate  about 
.them,  in  the  presence  at  least  of  those 
'  who  profess  them :  thus  should  private 
:  men  beware,  at  least  in  that  magisterial 
;  or  eager  way,  to  meddle  with  political 
!  affairs,  illiterate  men  with  scholastical, 
1  laymen  with  theological,  unexperienced 

•  men  with  any  such  matters,  the   com- 
1  prehension    whereof     dependeth     upon 

skill   and   exercise  :  no    man  should   be 

forward  to  meddle  with  things  extraneous 

to  his  way  and  calling  :  doing  so  is  wont 

'  to  create  much  offence  ;  it  hath  usually 

•  much   immodesty  and  much  folly  in  it ; 
'  often  it  containeth  much  injustice. 

There  are  some  more  general  rules 
'  concerning  the  matter  in  hand  :  I  should 
now,  if  time  did  permit,  insist  upon  some 
,  particular  kinds  of  meddling,  advice,  re 
proof,  interposing  in  contests ;  but,  in 
!  regard  to  your  patience,  I  shall  proceec 
no  further  at  present. 

*  Philippides  apnd  Pint,  in  Apoph.  ad  Lysi- 
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SERMON  XXII. 

OF    QUIETNESS,    AND  DOING    OUR    OWN 
BUSINESS. 

1  THESS.  iv.  11. — And  that  ye  study  to 
be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business. 

N  a  former  discourse  upon  these  words, 
[  have  already  shewed, — 

I.  In  what   cases  it   is  allowable   or 
commendable  to  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  others. 

II.  Next,  I   propounded   some  general 
rules  concerning  this  matter,  according 
to  which  we  may  discern  in  what  cases 
meddling  with  the    affairs  of  others   is 
commonly  blameable.     Thus  far  I  have 
proceeded. 

III.  I  shall  now  give  some  directions 
concerning  particular  kinds  of  meddling. 
And  because  they  are  many,  I   shall   at 
present  only  insist  upon  three  (referring 
others  to  other  occasions:)  they  are,  ad 
vice,    reproof,    interposing  in  contests, 
and  contentions. 

I.  As  to  meddling  in  advice,  we   may 
do  well  to  observe  these  directions : — 

1.  Advise  not  (except  upon  call)  a  su 
perior,  or  one  more  eminent  than  thyself 
in  authority,  in   dignity,  or   in  age  :  for 
he  that  offereth   to  advise,  doth   thereby 
claim  to  himself  a  kind   of  superiority, 
or  excellence,    above   another ;  and  it  is 
not  well  consistent  with  the  reverence 
and  respect  due  to  our  betters  to  seem  to 
do  so.     They  should  be  wiser  than  we  ; 
at  least  it  becometh  us  not  to  declare  we 
think  they   are  not.     If  they  ask  advice, 
we    may    without   presumption    give    it, 
supposing  it  to  be  not  so  much  their  de 
fect  of  knowledge   as    prudent  caution, 
which  maketh  them  willing  to  hear  what 
any  man   can  say    to   the    case  :  but  to 
obtrude   it  on  them,  argueth    we   think 
them  to  need  it,  and  ourselves  able  to  di 
rect  them  ;  which  is   presumption,  and 
will  pass  for  arrogance. 

2.  We   should  not  indeed,  with   any 
violence    or    importunity,  thrust   advice 
upon  our  equals,   or  upon  any   man   not 
subject  to  our  charge,  who  is  unwilling 
to  receive  it ;  for  this  is  also  an  exalting 
ourselves  in  skill  and  wisdom  above  him, 
and  implieth  a  contemptuous  opinion  con 
cerning  his  knowledge ;    that  he  is  so 
weak  as  to  need  advice  ;  and  yet  more 
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weak  in  not  seeking  it  when  needful  from 
us ;  which  practice  consisteth  not  with 
modesty,  and  needs  must  breed  offence  : 
it  is  indeed  unjust ;  for  every  man  of 
right  is  to  be  allowed  to  act  by  his  own 
advice,  and  to  choose  his  own  counsellors. 

3.  Be  not  obstinate  in  pressing  ad 
vice  :  if  he  that  asketh   thy  counsel   do 
not  like    it,   desist  from  urging   further, 
and  rest  content.     If  thou   hast  perform 
ed  the  part  of  a  faithful  friend,  of  a  good 
man,  of  a  charitable  Christian,  in  advis 
ing  what  seemeth  best  to  thee,  that   may 
abundantly   satisfy   thee  ;    for   the  rest, 
ipse  viderit,  it  is   his  concernment  more 
than    thine  :  if  thou    pretendest  that   he 
must  follow  thy  advice,  or  art  displeased 
because    he    doth   not    so,    thou    makest 
thyself  a  commander,   not  a  counsellor  ; 
the  which  to  appoint  thee  was  beside  his 
intention ;  he    meant  to    seek  thy  help, 
not  to  forfeit  his  own   liberty  ;  and  thou 
art  not  just  in  pretending  to  so  much. 

4.  Affect  not  to  be  a   counsellor,   nor 
let  any  considerations   except  of  friend 
ship,  humanity,  or  charity,  easily  dispose 
thee  to  accept  the  office  :  it  is  not  worth 
the  while  to  undertake  it  as  a  matter  of 
reputation,  or  because  it  seemeth  to  argue 
a  good  opinion  concerning  thy  skill   and 
ability  ;  for  it  is  a  critical  and  dangerous 
thing  to  advise,   because  if  the  business 
succeedeth  well  according  to  thy  advice, 
the  principal  usually  carrieth  away  the 
profit  and   the  praise  ;  his  judgment,  his 
industry,  his  fortune,  are  applauded  ;  lit 
tle  commendation  or  benefit  accrueth  to 
the  counsellor  :  but  if  it  prosper  not,  the 
main  weight  of  blame  is  surely  laid   up 
on  him  that  advised  the  course.     If  you, 
saith  the  party,  and   say  the   lookers  on, 
had    not  thus   directed,  it   had  not   thus 
fallen  out. 

5.  Wherefore    it  is  commonly    expe 
dient  not  to  advise  otherwise   than   with 
reservation  and  diffidence  :  it  is,  we  may 
say,  the  most    probable  course   I   know, 
but    I    question     whether    it    will    suc 
ceed  ;    I    hope    well    of  it,    but    do  not 
thoroughly    confide  therein.     This  mod 
est    and     discreet   way,     whatever    the 
event  shall    be,  will   shelter  thee    from 
blame  ;  yea,  will  advance  the  reputation 
of  thy  sagacity  :  for  if  it  fail,  thy  reason 
to  suspect  will  be  approved  ;  if  it  pros 
per,  the   goodness  of  thy  judgment  will 
be  applauded :    whereas    the   confident 


director,  if  success  crosseth  his  advice,  i, 
exclaimed  upon  for  his  rashness  ;  il 
success  favoureth,  he  is  not  yet  admire< 
for  his  wisdom,  because  he  seemed  to  b( 
sure  ;  it  being  more  admirable  to  guesi 
the  best  among  doubtful  things,  than  Ul 
determine  that  which  is  certain.  S-: 
much  for  meddling  about  advice. 

II.  For  reproof  (which   is  necessaryf 
and   a  duty  upon  some  occasions),  w 
may  do  well  to  follow  these  directions  :— 

1.  Reprove   not  a   superior  ;  for  it  i; 
exercising  a  power  over  him,  and  a  puni 
ishing   him ;    we    thereby    therefore   de 
soar  above  our  pitch,  we  confound  ranks  i; 
and   pervert   the    order   settled    among 
men  ;•'    the    practice   containeth    irreve-i 
rence   and   presumption  ;  it  seemeth  in 
jurious,  and  is  ever  odious.     What  tht 
ministers  of  God,  or  spiritual  pastors,  do 
in  this  kind,  they  do  it  by  special   com 
mission,  or  instinct  (as  the  prophets  ini 
reprehending  princes  and   priests,  as  St.1 
John  Baptist  in  reproving  Herod  ;)  or  as 
ordinary  superiors  in  the  case  of  spiritual 
guidance,  being  set  over  us  for  that  pur 
pose,   and   watching  for  our  souls,  for 
which   they   must  render  an  account  :*| 
yet  they   must  do  it  with  great  modera-i 
tion  and  discretion  :   nqeativitqu  //TJ   tnt,- 
.-rAfjiTj.;,    Rebuke  not   an   elder    (or   one 
more  aged  than  thyself),  but  intreat  him 
as  a  father  S  (that  is,  advise  him  in  the 
most  respectful  and   gentle   manner,)  is 
the  charge  of  St.  Paul   to  B.  Timothy. 
In  case  of  grievance   or  scandal,  it   be- 
cometh  inferiors  not  proudly  or  peremp 
torily   to  criminate  and  tax,  but  humbly 
to  remonstrate,  and  supplicate  for  redress. 

2.  Reprove  not    rashly,    and    without 
certain  cognizance  of  the  fact ;  for  to  re 
prove  for  things   not  done,  or,   which  in 
moral  reckoning  is  the  same,  for  things 
not  apparent,  is  both  unjust,  and  argueth 
a  malignant  disposition  :   it  is  unjust  to 
punish  so  much  as  the   modesty  of  any 
man,  without  clear  evidence  and  proof; 
it  is  malignity  to  suspect  a  man  of  ill,  it 
is  calumny  to  charge   blame  on   him  up 
on  slender  pretences,   or    doubtful   sur 
mises. 

3.  Reprove  not  also  rashly  as  to  the 
point  of  right,  or  without  being  able  to 
convince  the  matter  to   be  assuredly  cul- 


•  Levit.  xix.  17  ;  Ephes.  v.  1 1. 
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•able  :  to  reprove  for  things  not  bad,  or 
!iOt  unquestionably  such  (for  things  that 
|.re,  or  perhaps  may  be,  indifferent  and 
innocent),  is  also  unjust,  and  signifieth  a 
tyrannical  disposition :  it  is  unjust  any 
wise  to  punish  a  man  without  clear  war- 
sant  of  law  ;  it  is  tyrannical  to  impose 
ipon  men  -our  conceit,  or  to  persecute 
;hem  for  using  their  liberty,  following 
heir  judgment,  or  enjoying  their  humour  ; 
;vhich  in  effect  we  do  when  we  reprove 
ihem  for  that  which  we  cannot  prove 
j)lameable  :  it  is,  St.  James  saith,  ajudg- 
*ng  the  law,  or  charging  it  with  defect, 
ivhen  we  condemn  persons  for  things  not 
prohibited  by  it  :  He  (saith  the  Apostle) 
:  hat  speaketk  against  his  brother,  and 
\udgsth  his  brother,  speaketh  against  the 
i'aw,  and  judgeth  the  laiv.A 

Both  these  kinds  of  rash  reproof  are 
very  inconvenient,  as  breeding  needless 
offence  and  endless  contention  :  for  who- 
bver  is  thus  taxed  will  certainly  take  it 
!ill,  and  will  contend  in  his  own  defence  : 
no  man  patiently,  for  no  sufficient  cause 
3r  sure  ground,  will  lie  under  the  stroke 
of  reproof,  which  always  smarteth,  but 
then  enrageth  when  it  is  supposed  to  be 
inflicted  unjustly  or  maliciously  :  even 
•those  who  contentedly  will  bear  friendly 
ireproof,  can  worse  brook  to  be  causeless 
ly  taxed. 

4.  Reprove  not  for  slight  matters  ;  for 
'such  faults  or  defects  as  proceed  from 
natural  frailty,  from  inadvertency,  from 
mistake  in  matters  of  small  consequence  ; 
for  it  is  hard  to  be  just  in  such  reproof, 
!or  so  to  temper  it  as  not  to  exceed  the 
'measure  of  blame  due  to  such  faults  :* 
'they  occur  so  often,  that  we  should  never 
•cease  to  be  carping,  if  we  do  it  upon 
isuch  occasions  ;  it  is  not  worth  the  while, 
'it  is  not  handsome,  to  seem  displeased 
'with  such  little  things;  it  is  spending  our 
I  artillery  upon  a  game  not  worth  the  kill 
ing.  Reproof  is  too  grave  and  stately  a 
I  thing  to  be  prostituted  upon  so  mean 
things  ;  to  use  it  upon  small  cause  de- 
'  rogateth  from  its  weight,  when  there  is 
!  considerable  reason  for  it ;  friendship, 
I  charity,  and  humanity,  should  cover  such 
offences.  In  fine,  it  is  unseemly  to  re 
prove  men  for  such  things  as  all  men,  as 
1  themselves,  are  so  continually  subject 

*  Mitem   animum,  et  mores  modicis  errori- 
bus  aequos. — Juv.  Sat.  14. 
d  James  iv.  11. 
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unto  :  it  is  therefore  better  to  let  such 
things  pass  without  any  mark  of  dis 
pleasure  or  dislike. 

5.  Reprove  not  unseasonably ;  not 
when  a  person  is  indisposed  to  bear  re 
proof,  or  unfit  to  profit  thereby  ;  not  when 
there  is  likely  to  be  no  good  effect  come 
from  it ;  when  thou  shalt  only  thereby 
conjure  up  an  evil  spirit  of  displeasure 
and  enmity  against  thyself.  Reproof  is 
a  thing  of  itself  not  good  or  pleasant,  but 
sometimes  needful,  because  wholesome 
and  good  in  order  to  the  end  ;  it  should 
therefore  be  administered  as  physic,  then 
only  when  the  patient  is  fit  to  receive  it, 
and  ii  may  serve  to  correct  his  distemper ; 
otherwise  you  will  only  make  him  more 
sick,  and  very  angry. 

It  is  ever  almost  unseasonable  to  re 
prove  some  persons,  as  scorners,  impu 
dent,  incorrigibly  profligate  persons,  who 
will  hate  the  reprover  without  regarding 
the  reproof:  He  that  reproveth  a  scorner 
getteth  to  himself  shame  ;  and  he  that  re- 
buketh  a  wicked  man  getteth  himself  a 
Hot.  Reprove  not  a  scorner,  lest  he  hate 
theeS  To  be  maligned,  to  be  derided,  to 
be  aspersed  with  reproach  and  slander, 
is  all  one  shall  get  by  reproving  such 
persons ;  it  is  both  prostituting  good  ad 
vice,  and  exposing  oneself  to  mischief, 
as  our  Saviour  intimateth  in  that  prohibi 
tion  :  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
dogs,  neither  cast  your  pearls  before 
sivine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their 
feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you,1 

As  such  men  ever,  so  most  men  in 
some  seasons,  are  uncapable  of  reproof; 
so  are  men  in  calamity,  who  are  discom 
posed  by  grief,  the  which  is  rather  to  be 
mitigated  by  comfort  than  increased  and 
exasperated  by  blame  ;  so  are  men  in  a 
passion,  who  have  no  ears  to  hear,  no 
reason  to  judge,  no  will  to  comply  with 
advice  ;  reproof  is  apt  to  produce  rather 
anger  and  ill-blood,  than  any  contrition 
or  kindly  remorse  in  persons  so  affected. 

It  is  also  usually  not  seasonable  to  re 
prove  men  publicly,  when  their  modesty 
is  highly  put  to  it,  and  their  reputation 
grievously  suffereth  ;  for  this  is  an  ex 
treme  sort  of  punishment,  and  is  taken 
for  needless  :  it  is  extreme,  because  men 
had  rather  suffer  any  way  than  in  their 
honour ;  it  is  deemed  needless,  because 
it  may  be  ministered  privately. 

•  Proy.  ix.  7,  8  ;  xv.  12.        f  Matt.  vii.  0. 
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6.  Reprove  mildly  and  sweetly,  in  the 
calmest  manner,   in  the  gentlest  terms  ; 
not  in  a  haughty  or  imperious  way,  not 
hastily  or  fiercely :  not  with  sour  looks, 
or  in  bitter  language  ;  for  these  ways  do 
beget  all  the  evil,  and  hinder  the  best  ef 
fects  of  reproof :  they  do  certainly  inflame 
and  disturb  the  person  reproved  ;  they 
breed  wrath,  disdain,  and  hatred  against 
the  reprover ;  but  do  not  so  well  enlight 
en  the  man  to  see  his  error,  or  affect  him 
with  kindly  sense  of  his  miscarriage,  or 
dispose  him  to  correct  his  fault,  such  re 
proofs  look  rather  like  the  wounds  and 
persecutions  of  enmity,  than  as  remedies 
ministered  by  a  friendly  hand  ;  they  har 
den  men  with  stomach  and  scorn  to  mend 
upon   such   occasion.       If  reproof    doth 
not  savour  of  humanity,  it  signifieth  noth 
ing  ;  it  must  be  like  a  bitter  pill  wrapped 
in  gold,  and  tempered  with  sugar,  other 
wise  it  will  not  go  down,  or  work  effec 
tually. 

7.  Affect  not  to  be  reprehensive  ;  seem 
not  willingly  to  undertake  the  place  of  a 
reprover ;  appear  to   be   merely  drawn 
thereto  by  sense  of  duty,  or  exigency  of 
friendship,  or  constraint  of   charity  and 
good-will.      For  to  affect  reproving  is  a 
sign  of   ill-nature  and  arrogance ;   that 
we  delight  to  observe  the  faults,  that  we 
love  to  insult  upon  the  infirmities  and  in 
felicities  of  other  men  ;  which  is  the  part 
of  a  domineering  and  cruel  humour.     A 
truly  good  man  indeed  would   be  glad  to 
be  excused  from  the  office ;  it  is  the  most 
unpleasant  thing  he  can  do,  to  be  raking 
in  men's  sores,  and  causing  smart  to  his 
neighbours ;  far  more  gladly  would  he 
be   commending   their   good  deeds,  and 
cherishing  their  virtue.     Nothing,  there 
fore,  but  conscience  and  charity  can  put 
him  on  this  employment.       But  so  much 
for  meddling  in  reproof. 

III.  Another  kind  of  meddling  is,  in 
terposing  in  the  contests  and  contentions 
of  others.  As  to  this,  we  may,  briefly, 
do  well  to  observe  these  directions. 

1.  We  should  never  meddle,  so  as  to 
raise  dissensions,  or  to  do  such  things  as 
breed  them  :  we  should  by  no  means  cre 
ate  misunderstandings,  or  distastes,  be 
tween  our  neighbours  :  we  should  not  in 
stil  jealousies,  or  surmises :  we  should 
not  misconstrue  words  or  actions,  to  an 
offensive  sense  or  consequence :  we 
should  not  convey  spiteful  tales :  we 


should  not  disclose  the  secrets  of  one  to 
another.  These  practices  engender  en 
mity  and  strife  among  men  ;  and  are 
therefore  inhuman,  or  rather  diabolical: 
for  the  Devil  is  the  great  makebate  in  the 
world. 

2.  We  should  not  foment  dissensions 
already  commenced,  blowing  up  the  coals 
that  are  kindled,  by  abetting  the  strife,  or 
aggravating  the  causes  thereof;  it  is  not 
good  to  strengthen  the  quarrel,  by  siding 
with  one  part,  except  that  part  be  notori 
ously  oppressed   or   abused  :  in  such  a 
case  indeed,  when  justice  calleth  for  them, 
we  may  lend  our  advice  and  assistance  ; 
and  may  bear  the  inconvenience  of  being 
engaged,  as   Moses    honestly   and  gene 
rously  did,  when  he  succoured  his  broth 
er  that   suffered   wrong  :  otherwise  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  the 
fray,  that  we  do  not  encourage  it  by  our 
taking  part,  and  involve  ourselves  in  the 
mischiefs  of  it. 

3.  Especially  we  should  not  make  our 
selves  parties  in  any  faction,  where  both 
sides  are  eager  and  passionate  ;  for  then, 
even  they  who  have  the  juster  cause  are 
wont  to  do    unjust  things,  in  which  it  is 
hard   for  any  man  engaged  not  to  have 
share,  at  least  not  to  undergo  the  imputa 
tion  of  them  :  it  is  wisdom,  therefore,  in 
such  cases  to  hold  off,  and  to  retain  a  kind 
of  indifferency  ;  to  meddle  with  them  is, 
as  the  Wise  Man  saith,  to   take  a  dog  by 
the  ears  ;*  which  he  that  doth,  can  hard 
ly  take  care  enough  of  his  fingers. 

4.  We  should  not  interpose  ourselves 
(without   invitation)  to   be  arbitrators   in 
points  of  difference  :  we  may  cautiously 
mediate,  perhaps,  or  advise  to  agreement  ; 
but  not  pretend  as  judges  with  authority 
to  decide  the  controversy  :  this  savoureth 
of  arrogance,  this  will  work  trouble  to  us, 
and   bring  the    displeasure  of  both  sides 
upon  us  ;  it  is  hard  in  doing  so,  to  avoid 
becoming  parties,  and  offending  one  side.* 
Our  Lord  therefore  did,  we  see,  wave 
this  office,  and  put  off  the  invitation  with 
a    Who  made  me  a   divider  or  a  judge 
between  you  ? 

5.  If  we  would  at  all  meddle  in  these 
cases,  it  should  be  only  in  endeavouring, 
by  the  most  fair  and   prudent  means,  to 
renew   peace,  and   reconcile  the  dissen- 
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ers ;  if  we  can,  by  exhortation  and  per- 
uasion  to  peace,  by  removing  mispri- 
ions,  by  representing  things  handsomely, 
i»y  mitigating  their  passions,  bring  them 
(o  good  terms,  this  is  a  laudable  meddling, 
his  is  a  blessed  practice.  So  I  leave 
(his  particular,  and  finish  the  directive 
rart  of  my  discourse. 

IV.  I  shall  now  further  only  briefly 
propose  some  considerations  inducing  to 
quietness,  and  dissuasive  from  pragmati- 
;alness ;  such  as  arise  from  the  nature, 
.Droperties,  causes,  and  effects  of  each  : 
serving  to  commend  the  one,  and  dis 
parage  the  other. 

1.  Consider   that  quietness  is  just  and 
aqual,  pragmaticalness  is  injurious.  When 
we  contain  ourselves  quiet,  and  mind  on- 
.[y  our  own  business,  we  allow  every  man 
:his  right,  we  harm  no  man's  repute ;  we 
jkeep   ourselves  within  our  bounds,  and 
trespass  not  on  the   place  or  interest  of 
our  neighbour ;  we   disturb  not  the  right 
order  and  course  of  things  :  but  in  being 
pragmatical   we   do   wrongfully  deprive 
others  of  their  right  and  liberty   to  man 
age   their  business ;   we  prejudice   their 
.credit,    implicitly     charging   them    with 
weakness  and  incapacity  to  dispatch  their 
affairs  without  our  direction ;  we   there 
fore,  upon   our  own   unequal  and  partial 
judgment,   do   prefer   and  advance  our 
selves  above  them ;  we   assume    to   our 
selves  in  many  respects   more  than  our 
due,  withdrawing  it  from  others.    In  fine, 
no  man  loveth  that  others  should   invade 
his  office,  or  intrude   into   his    business ; 
therefore,    in  justice,   every  man  should 
forbear  doing  so  toward  others. 

2.  Quietness  signifieth  humility,  mod 
esty,  and  sobriety  of  mind  ;  that  we  con 
ceit  not  ourselves   more   wise  than  our 
neighbour  ;  that  we  allow  every  man  his 
share  of  discretion  ;  that   we  take  others 
for  able  and  skilful  enough  to  understand 
and  manage  their  own  affairs  :   but  prag 
maticalness  argueth  much   overweening 
and  arrogance ;  that    we  take  ourselves 
for  the  only  men  of  wisdom,  at  least  for 
more  wise  than  those  into  whose  business 
we  thrust  ourselves. 

3.  Quietness  is  beneficial  to  the  world, 
preserving  the  general    order  of  things, 
disposing  men  to  keep  within  their  rank 
and  station,  and  within  the  sphere  of  their 
power  and  ability,  regularly  attending  to 
the  work  and   business  proper  to  them  ; 


whereby,  as  themselves  do  well,  so  the 
public  doth  thrive  :  but  pragmaticalness 
disturbeth  the  world,  confounding  things, 
removing  the  distinction  between  superi 
or,  inferior,  and  equal,  rendering  each 
man's  business  uncertain ;  while  some 
undertake  that  which  belongeth  not  to 
them,  one  busybody  often,  as  we  find  by 
experience,  is  able  to  disturb  and  pester 
a  whole  society. 

4.  Quietness  preserveth  concord  and 
amity  :  for  no  man  is  thereby  provoked, 
being  suffered  undisturbedly  to  proceed 
in  his  course,  according  to  his  mind  and 
pleasure  :  but  pragmaticalness  breedeth 
dissensions  and  feuds  :  for  all  men   are 
ready  to  quarrel  with  those  who  offer  to 
control  them,  or  cross  them  in  their  way  ; 
every  man  will  be  zealous  in  maintaining 
his  privilege  of  choosing,  and  acting  ac 
cording  to  his  choice  ;  and  cannot  but 
oppose    those  who    attempt  to   bereave 
them  of  it ;    whence  between  the  busy 
body  assailing,  and  others  defending  their 
liberty,  combustions  must  arise. 

5.  Quietness,   to   the   person   endued 
with  it,  or  practising  it,  begetteth  tranquil 
lity  and  peace  ;  for  he  that  letleth  others 
alone,  and  cometh  in  no  man's  way,  no 
man  will  be  apt  to  disquiet  or  cross  him ; 
he  keepeth  himself  out  of  broils  and  fac 
tions  :   but  the  busybody  createth  vexation 
and  trouble  to  himself;   others   will  be 
ready  to  molest  him  in  his  proceedings, 
because  he  disturbeth  them  in  theirs  :  he 
that  will  have  a  sickle  in  another's  corn, 
or  an  oar  in  every  man's  boat,  no  wonder 
if  his  fingers  be   rapped  ;    men  do  not 
more  naturally  brush  off  flies,  which  buzz 
about  their  ears,  sit  upon  their  faces  or 
hands,  and  sting  or  tickle  them,  than  they 
strive  to  drive  away  clamorous  and  en 
croaching  busybodies.     Let  (saith  St.  Pe 
ter)  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  busybody  in 
other  men's  matters  .-h  it  is,  he  intimateth, 
a  practice  whereby  a  man  become th  lia 
ble  to  suffer,  or  which  men  are  apt  to 
punish  soundly  -  and  so  the  Wise  Man, 
implying  the  fondness  and  danger  of  it, 
He  (saith  he)  that  passeth  by,  and  med- 
dleth  with  strife  not  belonging  to  him,  is 
like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears ;' 
that  is,  without  any  probable  good  effect, 
he  provoketh  a  creature  that  will  snarl  at 
him  and  bite  him. 

6.  Quietness  is  a  decent  and  lovely 
h  1  Pet.  iv.  15.  *  Prov.  xxvi.  17. 
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thing,  as  signifying  good  disposition,  and 
producing  good  effects  ;  but  pragmatical- 
ness  is  ugly  and  odious.  Every  man 
gladly  would  be  a  neighbour  to  a  quiet 
person,  as  who  by  the  steady  calmness 
and  smoothness  of  his  humour,  the  inof 
fensive  stillness  and  sweetness  of  his  de 
meanour,  doth  afford  all  the  pleasure  of 
conversation,  without  any  cross  or  trouble. 
But  no  man  willingly  would  dwell  by 
him,  who  is  apt  ever  to  be  infesting  him 
by  his  turbulent  humour,  his  obstreperous 
talk,  his  tumultuous  and  furious  carriage  ; 
who,  upon  all  occasions,  without  invita 
tion  or  consent,  will  be  thrusting  in  his 
eyes,  his  tongue,  his  hand  ;  prying  into 
all  that  is  done,  dictating  this  or  that 
course,  taxing  all  proceeding,  usurping  a 
kind  of  jurisdiction  over  him  and  his  ac 
tions  :  no  man  will  like,  or  can  well  en 
dure  such  a  neighbour.  It  is  commonly 
observed,  that  pride  is  not  only  abomina 
ble  to  God,  but  loathsome  to  man  ;  and 
of  all  prides,  this  is  the  most  offensive 
and  odious  :  for  the  pride  which  keepeth 
at  home,  within  a  man's  heart  or  fancy, 
not  issuing  forth  to  trouble  others,  may 
indeed  well  be  despised,  as  hugely  silly 
and  vain  ;  but  that  which  breaketh  out  to 
the  disturbance  and  vexation  of  others,  is 
hated  as  molestful  and  mischievous. 

7.  Quietness  adorneth  any  profession, 
bringing  credit,  respect,  and  love  there 
to  ;  but  pragmaticalness  is  scandalous, 
and  procureth  odium  to  any  party  or 
cause  :  men  usually  do  cloak  their  prag 
matical  behaviour  with  pretences  of  zeal 
for  public  good,  or  of  kindness  to  some 
party  which  they  have  espoused ;  but 
thereby  they  do  really  cast  reproach, 
and  draw  prejudice  upon  their  side :  if 
it  be  a  good  cause,  they  do  thereby  wrong 
it,  making  it  to  partake  of  the  blame  in 
cident  to  such  carriage,  as  if  it  did  pro 
duce  or  allow  disorder ;  if  it  be  a  bad 
cause,  they  wrong  themselves,  aggravat 
ing  the  guilt  of  their  adherence  thereto  ; 
for  it  is  a  less  fault  to  be  calm  and  remiss 
in  an  ill  way,  than  busy  or  violent  in 
promoting  it.  Nothing  hath  wrought 
more  prejudice  to  religion,  or  hath  brought 
more  disparagement  upon  truth,  than 
boisterous  and  unseasonable  zeal ;  pre 
tending  in  ways  of  passion,  of  fierceness, 
of  rudeness  to  advance  them  :  a  quiet 
sectary  doth  to  most  men's  fancy  appear 
more  lovely,  than  he  that  is  furiously 


and  factiously  orthodox  :  the  ornament  ol 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  (saith  St.  Peter) 
in  God's  sight,  of  great  price  ; '  and  it 
is  also  very  estimable  in  the  opinion  of 
men. 

8.  Quiet  is  a  safe    practice,    keeping 
men  not  only  from   needless  incumbran- 
ces  of  business,  but   from  the  hazards  of 
it,  or  being  charged  with  its  bad  success  : 
but  pragmaticalness  is  dangerous  ;  for  if 
things  go  ill,  the   meddler  surely  will  be 
loaded   with  the   blame  :*  the  profit  and 
commendation  of  prosperities  will  accrue 
to  the  persons  immediately  concerned; 
but  the  disaster  and   damage  will  be  im 
puted  to  those   who  meddled  in  the  busi 
ness  :  to  excuse  or  ease  themselves,  men 
will  cast  the  disgrace  on  those    who  did 
project  or  further  the  undertaking :    he 
therefore  that  would  be  secure,  let  him  be 
quiet ;  he  that   loveth    peril  and  trouble, 
let  him  be  pragmatical. 

9.  It  is   consequently  a    great  point  of 
discretion  to   be  quiet,   it  yielding  a  man 
peace    and  safety   without  any  trouble ; 
and  it  is  a  manifest  folly  to  be  pragmati 
cal,  it  being  only   with  care,   pains,   and 
trouble,  to  seek  dissatisfaction    to  others, 
and  danger   to  himself;  it  being  also  to 
affect  many  not  only  inconveniences,  but 
impossibilities. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  grasp  or 
compass  an  infinity  of  business  ?  Yet 
this  the  pragmatical  man  seemeth  to  drive 
at ;  for  the  buinesses  of  other  men  are  infi 
nite,  and  into  that  abyss  he  plungeth  him 
self,  who  passeth  beyond  his  own  bounds; 
by  the  same  reason  that  he  meddleth  with 
any  beside  his  own,  he  may  undertake 
all  the  affairs  in  the  world  ;  so  he  is  sure 
to  have  work  enough,  but  fruit  surely  lit 
tle  enough  of  his  pains. 

Is  it  imaginable  that  we  can  easily 
bring  others  to  our  bent,  or  induce  men 
to  submit  their  business  to  our  judgment 
and  humour  ?  Will  not  he  that  attempt- 
eth  such  things  assuredly  expose  himself 
to  disappointment  and  regret  ?  Is  it  not 
therefore  wisdom  to  let  every  man  have 
his  own  way,  and  pursue  his  concern 
ments  without  any  check  or  control  from 
us  ? 

10.  We  may  also  consider,  that  every 
man  hath  business  of  his   own  sufficient 
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o  employ  him  ;  to  exercise  his  mind,  to 
ijxhaust  his  care  and  pains,  to  take  up  all 

lis  time  and  leisure.*  To  study  his  own 
jiear  concernments,  to  provide  for  the 

lecessities  and  conveniences  of  his  life, 

o  look  to  the  interests  of  his  soul,  to  be 
jiligent  in  his  calling,  to  discharge  faith 
fully  and  carefully  all  his  duties  relating 

:o  God  and  man,  will  abundantly  employ 
ii  man  ;t  well  it  is,  if  some  of  them  do 
inot  encumber  and  distract  him  :  he  that 
will  set  himself  with  all  his  might  to  per- 
iform  these  things,  will  find  enough  to  do  ; 
he  need  not  seek  further  for  work  ;  he 
need  not  draw  more  trouble  on  him. 

Seeing,  then,  every  man  hath  burden 
'enough  on  his  shoulders,  imposed  by  God 
and  nature,  it  is  vain  to  take  on  him  more 
load,  by  engaging  himself  in  the  affairs 
;of  others ;  he  will  thence  be  forced, 
.either  to  shake  off  his  own  business,  or 
to  become  overburdened  and  oppressed 
with  more  than  he  can  bear.  It  is  indeed 
hence  observable,  and  it  needs  must  hap 
pen,  that  those  who  meddle  with  the  busi 
ness  of  others  are  wont  to  neglect  their 
own  ;  they  that  are  much  abroad  can 
seldom  be  at  home  ;  they  that  know  others 
most  are  least  acquainted  with  them 
selves  :  and  the  wise  Hebrew,  The  wis 
dom  of  a  learned  man  comes  by  opportu 
nity  of  leisure  {arxflu  aoqiajov  iv  fuxut- 
Qta  aynl-r^^  and  he  that  hath  little  busi 
ness  shall  be  wise:*  ((>  ihtaanvuf.vn: 
TtijuSn  uviov  ao(fiad^aFTui.\  Whence  it 
is  scarce  possible  that  a  pragmatical  man 
should  be  a  good  man  ;  that  is,  such  an 
one  who  honestly  and  carefully  perform- 
eth  the  duties  incumbent  on  him. 

Philosophers,  therefore,  generally  have 
advised  men  to  shun  needless  occupations, 
as  the  certain  impediments  of  a  good  and 
happy  life  ;  they  bid  us  endeavour  unlovv 
tavinv;,  to  simplify  ourselves,  or  to  get  into 
a  condition  requiring  of  us  the  least  that 
can  be  to  do.  St.  Paul  intended  the  same 
when  he  advised  us,  in]  tttxM.xtadui  n«s 
tot";  iiov  TiQuyfiurfiuig  not  to  be  entangled 
in  the  negotiations  of  life  :'  and  our  Sa 
viour,  when  he  touched  Martha  for  being 
troubled  about  many  things.'"  So  far, 

*   '0  ir\ciiTTa  irpaaawv   ir\cTaQ'  buapTiivtt  Ppordv. 
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therefore,  we  should  be  from  taking  in 
hand  the  affairs  of  other  men,  that  we 
should  labour  to  contract  our  own,  and 
reduce  them  to  the  fewest  that  we  can  ; 
otherwise  we  shall  hardly  attain  wisdom, 
or  be  able  to  perform  our  duty.* 

11.  But  suppose  us  to  have  much  spare 
time,  and  to  want  business,  so  that  we 
are  to  seek  for  divertisement,  and  must 
for  relief  fly  to  curiosity  ;t  yet  it  is  not 
advisable  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
other  men  ;  there  are  divers  other  ways 
more  innocent,  more  safe,  more  pleasant, 
more  advantageous  to  divert  ourselves, 
and  satisfy  curiosity. t 

Nature  offereth  herself,  and  her  inex 
haustible  store  of  appearances,  to  our 
contemplation  ;  we  may,  without  any 
harm,  and  with  much  delight,  survey  her 
rich  varieties,  examine  her  proceedings, 
pierce  into  her  secrets.  Every  kind  of 
animals,  of  plants,  of  minerals,  of  mete 
ors,  presenteth  matter,  wherewith  inno 
cently,  pleasantly,  and  profitably  to  en 
tertain  our  minds.  There  are  many  no 
ble  sciences,  by  applying  our  minds  to 
the  study  whereof,  we  may  not  only  di 
vert  them,  but  improve  and  cultivate 
them  :  the  histories  of  ages  past,  or  rela 
tions  concerning  foreign  countries,  where 
in  the  manners  of  men  are  described,  and 
their  actions  reported,  may  afford  us  use 
ful  pleasure  and  pastime  ;  thereby  we 
may  learn  as  much,  and  understand  the 
world  as  well,  as  by  the  most  curious  in 
quiry  into  the  present  actions  of  men  ; 
there  we  may  observe,  we  may  scan,  we 
may  tax  the  proceedings  of  whom  we 
please,  without  danger  of  offence  :  there 
are  extant  numberless  books,  wherein  the 
wisest  and  most  ingenious  of  men  have 
laid  open  their  hearts,  and  exposed  their 
most  secret  cogitations  unto  us  ;  in  pur 
suing  them  we  may  sufficiently  busy  our 
selves,  and  let  our  idle  hours  pass  grate 
fully  ;  we  may  meddle  with  ourselves, 
studying  our  own  dispositions,  examining 
our  principles  and  purposes,  reflecting  on 
our  thoughts,  words  and  actions  ;  striving 

*   '0  ao-pds,  ('Jioirpdy^wi',  (taidirpuy/jtjv. — DemOC. 

Sen.  Ep.  72,  22.  Tertullian  calleth  Stoicism, 
Quietis  magisterium. — De  Pall.  v. 

f  Tacitus  saith  of  the  Stoics  sect,— qua;  tur- 
bidos  et  negotiorum  appetentes  facit. 

|  Omnium  occupatorum  conditio  miscra  est, 
eorum  tamen  miserrima,  qui  ne  suis  quidem 
occupatioiiibus  laborant. — Stn.  de  Bnv.  Vita, 
xix. 
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thoroughly  to  understand  ourselves ;  to 
do  this  we  have  an  unquestionable  right, 
and  by  it  we  shall  obtain  vast  benefit, 
much  greater  than  we  can  hope  to  gel  by 
puddering  in  the  designs  or  doings  of 
others.  Pragmaticalness,  then,  as  it  is 
very  dangerous  and  troublesome,  so  it  is 
perfectly  needless  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  idle 
ness,  but  of  all  idleness  the  most  unrea 
sonable  :*  it  is  at  least  worse  than  idle 
ness,  in  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen's  opinion. 
For,  /  had  rather,  said  he,  be  idle  more 
than  I  should,  than  over-busyA  Other 
considerations  might  be  added  ;  but  these, 
I  hope,  may  be  sufficient  to  restrain  this 
practice,  so  unprofitable  and  uneasy  to 
ourselves,  and,  for  the  most  part,  so  inju 
rious  and  troublesome  to  others. 

Now  the  God  of  peace  make  us  perfect 
in  every  good  word  and  work,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever. 
Amen. 


SERMON  XXIII. 

OF    THE    LOVE    OF    GOD. 

MATTH.  xxii.  37. — Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thou  shah  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart. 

THIS  text  is  produced  by  our  Saviour  out 
of  Moses's  law,"  in  answer  to  a  question 
wherewith  a  learned  Pharisee  thought  to 
pose  or  puzzle  him.f  The  question  was, 
Which  was  the  great  andjirst  command 
ment  in  the  law  ?§  a  qaestion  which,  it 
seems,  had  been  examined,  and  deter 
mined  among  the  doctors,  in  the  schools 
of  those  days  (for  in  St.  Luke,1'  to  the 
like  question  intimated  by  our  Saviour, 
another  lawyer  readily  yields  the  same 
answer,  and  is  therefore  commended  by 
our  Saviour,  with  a  recte  respondisti, 
thou  hast  answered  rightly  ;)  so  that  had 
our  Saviour  answered  otherwise,  he  had, 
we  may  suppose,  been  taxed  of  igno 
rance  and  unskilfulness  ;  perhaps  also  of 
error  and  heterodoxy  ;  to  convict  him  of 
which,  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of 

*  "Ai/Jjji  Aii^o)  TtpayjtaTa  ovx  (jf,  dXX'  airoj   i^c\- 

Ouv  cirpiaro. — Adag.  apud  Suiilam. 

f  'Apyos  dvai  ftii\\ov  rov  ifoi/TOs,  I)    ircpicpyos  Si- 

yapai. — Greg.  Naz.  Or.  26. 

\    ;r£ipu£coi/  aiir6v.  f)   irpurtj  lvro\ii. 

•  Deut.  vi.  5;  x.  12.  >>  Luke  x.  27. 


this  Jewish  trier  or  tempter  (for  he  'imi. 
said   to  ask  neiQ&Zwv   uin6v,   trying,  o  i 
tempting,  him.)     But  our  Saviour  defeat>  I 
his   captious   intent,  by  answering,   nolp 
only  according  to  truth  and  the  reason  o  n 
thy  thing,  but   agreeably  to  the  doctrin«» 
then  current,  and  as  the  lawyer  himsel   I 
out  of  his   memory  and   learning   woulc   I 
have   resolved  it :  and  no   wonder,  since   I 
common  sense  dictates,  that  the  law  en<  i 
joining  sincere  and  entire   love    towarc:  1 
God  is  necessarily  the  first  and  chief,  01 1 
the  most  fundamental  law  of  all  religion  ;  > 
for  that  whosoever  doth  believe  the  bein£   I 
of  God,  according  to  the  most  common  no-   I 
tion  that  name  bears,  must  needs  discern)!, 
himself  obliged  first  and   chiefly  to  per-H 
form  those  acts  of  mind  and  will  toward   1 
him,  which  most  true  and  earnest  love  do 
imply  :  different  expressions  of  love  mayjil 
be  prescribed,   peculiar  grounds  of  love 
may  be  declared  in  several  ways  of  re-    | 
ligion ;  but  in  the  general  and  main  sub 
stance  of  the   duty  all   will  conspire,  all 
will  acknowledge  readily,  that  it  is  love 
we  chiefly  owe  to  God  ;  the  duty  which 
he   may  most  justly   require  of  us,    and 
which  will  be   most  acceptable   to    him. 
It  was  then  indeed  the  great  commandment    i 
of  the  old    (or  rather  of  the   young   and 
less  perfect)  religion  of  the   Jews,  and  it 
is  no  less  of  the  more  adult  and  improved 
religion  which  the  Son  of  God  did  insti 
tute   and  teach  :  the    difference   only   is, 
that  Christianity  declares  more  fully  how 
we   should  exercise  it ;  and  more  highly 
engages  us   to  observe  it ;  requires  more 
proper  and   more  substantial  expressions 
thereof;  extends  our  obligation  as  to  the  > 
matter,  and   intends  it  as  to  the  degree 
thereof:  for   as   it  represents  Almighty 
God  in  his  nature  and  his  doings  more 
lovely  than  any  other    way  of  religion, 
either  natural  or  instituted,  hath  done,  or 
could  do ;  so  it  proportionably  raises  our 
obligation  to  love  him  :  it  is  as  St.  Paul 
speaketh,  TO  7e'Ao;    TTJ;  nuQayyeklug,  the 
last  drift,''  or  the  supreme  pitch   of  the 
evangelical  profession,  and  institution,  to 
love  ;  to    love   God  first,    and   then  our 
neighbour  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  good 
conscience,   and  faith  unfeigned  :A  it  is 
the  bond,  or  knot  of  ihai  perfection  which 
the  Gospel  enjoins  us  to  aspire  to ;  it  is 
the  first  and    principal  of  those  goodly 


e  1  Tim.  i.  5. 


Col.  iii.  14 
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ruits,  which  the  Holy  Spirit'  of  Christ 
^roduceth  in  good  Christians.     It  is  there- 
bre  plainly  with  us  also  the  great  com- 
'nandment  and  chief  duty ;  chiefly  great 
in  its  extent,   in  its  worth,  in  its  efficacy, 
'md  influence  :  most  great  it  is,  in  that  it 
loth   (eminently    at    least,   or  virtually) 
:ontain  all  other  laws  and  duties  of  piety  ; 
hey  being  all  as  branches  making  up  its 
'body,  or  growing  out  of  it  as  their  root. 
St.    Paul   saith    of  the  love    toward  our 
leighbour,  that  it  is  nlrgMuu  iov   vd'iov, 
Ii  full  performance  of  the  laws'  concern 
ing   him;  and   that   all  commandments, 
>t)>uxf<fiduioi<vTai,    are  recapitulated,  or 
isummed   up,   in  this  one  saying,   Thou 
'.shah  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself :?  and 
:by  like,    or  greater  reason   are  all  the 
'duties  of  piety  comprised  in    the  love  of 
•God  ;  which   is   the   chief  of  those  two 
,:hinges,  upon  ivhich,  as  our  Saviour  here 
'subjoins,  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets 
\do  hang.*     So  great  is  this  duty  in  ex 
tent  :  and  it  is  no  less   in  proper  worth  ; 
both  as  it  immediately  respects  the  most 
excellent  and  most  necessary  perform- 
'ances  of  duty  (employing    our   highest 
faculties  in  their  best  operations),  and  as 
| it  imparts  virtue  and  value  to  all  other 
.acts  of  duty:  for  no  sacrifice  is  accept- 
'able,  which  is  not  kindled  by  this  heaven- 
ily   fire  ;'    no   offering   sweet   and    pure, 
which  is  not  seasoned  by  this  holy   salt; 
no  action  is  truly  good  or  commendable, 
which  is  not  conjoined  with,  or  doth  not 
proceed   from  the    love  of  God  ;  that  is 
not  performed  with    a  design   to   please 
God,  or,  at  least,  with  an  opinion  that  we 
shall  do  so  thereby.     If  a  man  perform 
any  good  work  not  out  of  love   to  God, 
but  from  any  other  principle,  or  any  other 
design  (to    please    himself,  or  others,  to 
get  honour  or  gain  thereby),  how  can  it 
be  acceptable  to  God,  to   whom    it  hath 
not  any  due  regard  ?     And   what  action 
hath  it  for  its  principle,  or  its  ingredient, 
becomes  sanctified  thereby,  in  great  mea 
sure    pleasing  and    acceptable  to   God  ; 
such  is  the  worth  and  value   thereof.     It 
is  also  the   great  commandment  for  effi 
cacy  and  influence,  being  naturally  pro 
ductive  of  obedience    to  all   other  com 
mandments  ;  especially  of  the  most  genu- 


•  Matt.  v.  48  ;  Gal.  v.  22. 

f  Rom.  xiii.  9,  10. 

h  Matt.  xxii.  40. 

1  Levit.  ii.  13  ;  ix.  24  ;  xx.  1 


e  Gal.  v.  14. 


ine  and  sincere  obedience  ;  no  other 
principle  being  in  force  and  activity  com 
parable  thereto  (fear  may  drive  to  a  com 
pliance  with  some,  and  hope  may  draw 
to  an  observance  of  others  ;  but  it  is 
love,  that  with  a  kind  of  willing  constraint 
and  kindly  violence  carries  on  cheerfully, 
vigorously,  and  swiftly,  to  the  perform 
ance  of  all  God's  commandments.'  If 
any  man  love  me,  saith  our  Saviour,  he 
ivill  keep  my  words  :k  to  keep  his  word 
is  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  love 
to  him  :  This  is  the  love  of  God,  saith 
St.  John,  that  ice  keep  his  command 
ments,  and  his  commandments  are  not 
grievous ;'  it  is  the  nature  of  that  love  to 
beget  a  free  and  delightful  obedience  :) 
such,  then,  is  the  subject  of  our  dis 
course  ;  even  the  sum,  the  soul,  the 
spring  of  all  our  religion  and  duty.  And 
because  it  is  requisite,  both  for  our  direc 
tion  how  to  do,  and  the  examination  of 
ourselves  whether  we  do  as  we  ought, 
that  we  should  understand  what  we  are 
so  far  obliged  to ;  that  we  may  be  able 
to  perform  it,  and  that  we  be  effectually 
disposed  thereto,  I  shall  use  this  method  : 
I  will  first  endeavour  to  explain  the  na 
ture  of  this  love  commanded  us  ;  then, 
to  show  some  means  of  attaining  it; 
lastly,  to  propound  some  inducements  to 
the  purchase  and  practice  thereof. 

I.  For  the  first  part ;  we  may  describe 
love  in  general  (for  it  seems  not  so  easy 
to  define  it  exactly)  to  be  an  affection  or 
inclination  of  the  soul  toward  an  object, 
proceeding  from  an  apprehension  and 
esteem  of  some  excellency  or  some  con- 
veniency  therein  (its  beauty,  worth,  or 
usefulness),  producing  thereupon,  if  the 
object  be  absent  or  wanting,  a  propor 
tionable  desire,  and  consequently  an  en 
deavour  to  obtain  such  a  propriety 
therein,  such  a  possession  thereof, 
such  an  approximation  or  union  thereto, 
as  the  thing  is  capable  of;  also  a  regret 
and  displeasure  in  the  failing  so  to  ob 
tain  it ;  or  in  the  want,  absence,  and  loss 
thereof;  likewise  begetting  a  compla 
cence,  satisfaction,  and  delight  in  his 
presence,  possession,  or  enjoyment ; 
which  is  moreover  attended  with  a  good 
will  thereto,  suitable  to  its  nature ;  that 
is,  with  a  desire  that  it  should  arrive  unto, 

J  2  Cor.  v.  14  ;  1  John.  ii.  5. 
k  John  xiv.  23. 
•»  Uohn.  v.  3. 
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and  continue  in  its  best  state  ;  with  a  de 
light  to  perceive  it  so  to  thrive  and  flour 
ish  ;  with  a  displeasure  to  see  it  suffer  or 
decay  in  anywise ;  with  a  consequent 
endeavour  to  advance  it  in  all  good,  and 
preserve  it  from  all  evil.  Which  des 
cription  containing  the  chief  properties  of 
love  in  common,  do  in  some  sort  (not  to 
insist  upon  abstracted  notions,  or  in  ex 
amples  remote  from  our  purpose)  all  of 
them  will  agree  to  that  love  which  we 
owe  to  God,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
this  law,  and  in  the  degree  therein  ex 
pressed  ;  that  is,  in  the  best  manner  and 
highest  degree  ;  for  even  of  this  divine 
love  the  chief  properties  (prerequisite 
thereto,  or  intimately  conjoined  therewith, 
or  naturally  resulting  from  it)  I  conceive 
are  these  : — 

1.  A  right  apprehension  and  firm  per 
suasion  concerning  God,  and  consequent 
ly  a  high  esteem  of  him  as  most  excellent 
in  himself  and  most  beneficial  to  us  :  for 
such  is  the  frame  of  our  soul,  that  the 
perceptive  part  doth  always  go  before  the 
appetive,  that  affection  follows  opinion, 
that  no  object  otherwise  moves  our  desire, 
than  as  represented  by  reason,  or  by 
fancy,  good  unto  us  :  what  effect  will  the 
goodliest  beauty,  or  the  sweetest  harmo 
ny,  have  upon  him  who  wants  sense  to 
discern,  or  judgment  to  prize  them  ?  This 
is  our  natural  way  of  acting  ;  and  accord 
ing  to  it,  that  we  may  in  due  measure 
love  God,  he  must  appear  proportionably 
amiable,  and  desirable  to  us :  we  must 
entertain  worthy  thoughts  of  him,  as  full 
of  all  perfection  in  himself;  as  the  foun 
tain  of  all  good  ;  as  the  sole  author  of  all 
that  happiness  we  can  hope  for,  or  re 
ceive  :  as  he,  in  possession  of  whom  we 
shall  possess  all  things  desirable  ;  in  effect 
and  virtue,  all  riches,  all  honours,  all 
pleasure,  all  good  that  we  are  capable 
of;  and  without  whom  we  can  enjoy  no 
real  good  or  true  content :  which  esteem 
of  him,  how  can  it  otherwise  than  beget 
affection  toward  him  ?  If  the  faint  resem 
blances,  or  the  slender  participations  of 
such  excellencies  (of  that  incomprehen 
sible  wisdom,  that  uncontrollable  power, 
that  unconfined  bounty,  that  unblemished 
purity,  which  are  united  in  him,  and  shine 
from  him  with  a  perfect  lustre  ;  if,  I 
say,  the  very  faint  resemblances,  and  im 
perfect  participations  of  these  excellen 
cies)  discerned  in  other  things,  are  apt 


to  raise  our  admiration,  and  allure  our 
affection  toward  them  ;  if  the  glimmering 
of  some  small  inconsiderable  benefit,  the- 
shadow  of  real  profit  discovered  in  these 
inferior  empty  things,  is  able  so  strongly 
to  attract  our  eyes,  and  fix  our  hearts-, 
upon  them,  why  should  not  from  a  like,: 
but  so  much  greater  cause,  the  like  effect 
proceed  ?  whence  can  it  be  that  the  appre 
hension  of  an  object  so  infinitely  lovely, 
so  incomparably  beneficial  (if  not  passing 
cursorily  through  our  fancy,  but  deeply 
impressed  upon  our  mind)  should  not  pro 
portionably  affect  and  incline  us  toward 
him  with  all  that  desire,  that  delight, 
that  good-will  which  are  proper  to  love  ? 
If  we  think,  as  the  Psalmist  did,  that  there 
is  none  in  heaven  or  in  earth  comparable 
to  God,m  (comparable  in  essential  per 
fection,  comparable  in  beneficial  influ 
ence),  why  should  we  not  be  disposed 
also  to  say  with  him,  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee  J  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee."  Such 
a  reverent  esteem  is  the  proper  found 
ation  upon  which  true  love  is  built,  and 
which  upholds  it :  whence,  as  the  love 
of  God  doth  commonly  denote  all  the 
duties  of  religion  ;  so  doth  fear  (or  rev 
erence  to  him)  likewise  in  scripture-style 
comprehend  and  express  them  all ;  it 
being  the  root  from  whence  love  doth 
sprout,  and  by  which  it  is  nourished  ;  it 
being  the  beginning  of  that  true  wisdom 
by  which  we  embrace  and  fasten  our 
affection  upon  the  sovereign  good." 
Hence  we  may  observe  that  those  devout 
persons,  whose  hearts  were  fullest  of  this 
love,  their  minds  were  most  employed  in 
meditation  upon  the  divine  excellencies, 
and  upon  the  beneficial  emanations  from 
them  in  bounty  and  mercy  upon  the  crea 
tures  ;  their  tongues  being  tuned  by  their 
thoughts,  and  their  inward  esteem  break 
ing  forth  into  praise.  Every  day,  all  the 
day  long,  at  all  times  did  they  bless  God, 
praise  his  name,  speak  of  his  righteous 
ness,  show  forth  his  salvation,*  as  the 
Psalmist  expresses  his  practice,  arising 
from  love  enlivened  by  the  esteem  of 
God,  and  the  apprehension  of  his  excellent 
goodness  :  from  whence  also  that  strong 

m   Psal.  Ixxxix.  6.  n  Psal.  Ixxiii.  25. 

0  Compare  Psal.  cxiii.  17,  18 ;  xxxi.  23  ; 
xxxiv.  9;  cxlv.  19,  20. 

P  Psal.  cxlvi.  7  ;  civ.  33  ;  xxxiv.  1 ;  Ixxi.  15; 
cxlv.  2  ;  xxxv.  28  ;  Ixxi.  8. 
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lith,  that  constant  hope,  that  cheerful 
.onfidence  they  reposed  in  him  ;  that 
learty  approbation  of  all  his  counsels 
'nd  purposes ;  that  full  acquiescence  of 
liind  in  his  proceedings;  that  entire  sub 
mission  of  their  understanding  to  his  dis- 
iipline,  and  resignation  of  their  will  to 
.  is  good  pleasure  ;  that  yielding  up  them- 
slves  (their  souls  and  bodies,  their  lives 
nd  goods)  to  his  disposal,  with  all  the 
|ke  high  effects  and  pregnant  signs  of 
;jve  did  flow  :  but, 

•  2.  Another  property  of  this  love  is  an 
iarnest  desire  of  obtaining  a  propriety  in 
irod  ;  of  possessing  him,  in  a    manner, 
jnd  enjoying   him  ;  of  approaching  him, 
i.nd  being,  so  far  as    may  be,    united    to 
]\m.     When  we  stand  upon  such  terms 
>vith  any  person,  that   we   have   a   free 
'.ccess  unto,  and    a   familiar  intercourse 
?ith  him  ;  that  his  conversation  is  profit- 
ble  and  delightful   to  us ;  that  we  can 

':,pon  all  occasions  have  his  advice  and 
.ssistance  ;  that  he  is  always  ready  in 
iur  needs,  and  at  our  desire,  to  employ 
vhat  is  in  him  of  ability  for  our  good  and 
idvantage,  we  may  be  said  to  own  such 
'i  person,  to  possess  and  enjoy  him  ;  to 
:>e  tied,  as  it  were,  and  joined  to  him 
.as  it  is  said  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was 
'(nit  to  the  soul  of  David,  so  that  he  loved 
\iirn  as  his  own  soul.'1)  And  such  a  pro 
priety  in,  such  a  possession  of,  »such  an 
!illiance  and  conjunction  to  himself,  God 
i'ouchsafes  to  them  who  are  duly  qual 
ified  for  so  great  a  good.  He  was  not 
\iskamed,  saith  the  Apostle  concerning  the 
,aithful  patriarchs,  to  be  called  their 
God  ;r  to  be  appropriated  in  a  manner 
Jnto  them  ;  and,  He  that  acknoicledgeth 
he  son,  saith  St.  John  concerning  good 
Christians,  xul  iv>>  nurtou  £/F«,  hath  (or 
oossesseth)  the  father  also  :  and  to  seek  ; 
'o  find ;  to  draw  near  to  ;  to  cleave 
\mto  ;  to  abide  ivith,  to  abide  in ;'  and 
isuch  other  phrases,  frequently  do  occur 
,in  scripture,  denoting  that  near  relation 
which  good  men  stand  in  toward  God ; 
implying  that  he  affords  them  a  continual 
'liberty  of  access  and  coming  into  his 
'especial  presence,  that  he  admits  them 
to  a  kind  of  converse  and  communion 

''  i  Sam.  xviii.  1. 

•  '  Heb.  xi.  16. 

•  1  John  ii.  23  ;  Ps.  cxix.  2  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  1 ; 
^eut.  xi.  22  ;  Josh,  xxiii.  8  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  17  ; 
i  Acts  xi.  23  ;  John  xv.  4  ;  xvii.  21. 
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with  himself,  full  of  spiritual  benefit  and 
delight;*  that  bearing  an  especial  good 
will  and  favour  toward  them,  he  is  dis 
posed  to  exert  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  in  their  behalf ;  is  ready  to  impart 
all  needful  and  convenient  good  unto 
them  (help  in  their  needs,  supply  in  wants, 
protection  in  dangers ;  the  direction,  as 
sistance,  and  comfort  of  his  Holy  Spirit ; 
pardon  of  sins  and  peace  of  conscience  ; 
all  the  blessings  of  grace  here,  and  all 
the  felicities  of  glory  hereafter  ;)  such  an 
interest,  as  it  were,  in  God,  and  a  title 
unto  him,  such  a  possession  and  enjoy 
ment  of  him  we  are  capable  of  obtain 
ing  :  and  as  that  enjoyment  is  in  itself 
infinitely  above  all  things  desirable ;  so, 
if  we  love  God,  we  cannot  surely  but 
be  earnestly  desirous  thereof :  a  cold  in- 
differency  about  it,  a  faint  wishing  for 
it,  a  slothful  tendency  after  it,  are  much 
on  this  side  love  ;  it  will  inflame  our 
heart,  it  will  transport  our  mind,  it  will 
beget  a  vigorous  and  lively  motion  of 
soul  toward  it :  for  love,  you  know,  is 
commonly  resembled  unto,  yea  even  as 
sumes  the  name  of  fire  ;  for  that  it  warms 
the  breast,  agitates  the  spirits,  quickens 
all  the  powers  of  soul,  and  sets  them  on 
work  in  desire  and  pursuance  of  the  be 
loved  object :  you  may  imagine  as  well 
fire  without  heat  or  activity,  as  love  with 
out  some  ardency  of  desire.  Longing 
and  thirsting  of  soul  ;  fainting  for,  and 
panting  after  ;  crying  out,  and  stretch 
ing  forth  the  hands  toward  God;*  such 
are  the  expressions  signifying  the  good 
Psalmist's  love  ;  by  so  apt  and  so  pathet- 
ical  resemblances  doth  he  set  out  the  ve- 
hemency  of  his  desire  to  enjoy  God.  I 
need  not  add  concerning  endeavour ;  for 
that  by  plain  consequence  doth  necessa 
rily  follow  desire  :  the  thirsty  soul  will 
never  be  at  rest  till  it  have  founa  out  its 
convenient  refreshment :  if  we,  as  David 
did,  do  long  after  God,  we  shall  also 
with  him  earnestly  seek  God  ;  nor  ever 
be  at  rest  till  we  have  found  him.  Co 
herent  with  this  is  a 

3.  Third  property  of  this  love,  that  is, 
a  great  complacence,  satisfaction,  and  de 
light  in  the  enjoyment  of  God  :  in  the 
sense  of  having  such  a  propriety  in  him  ; 
in  the  partaking  those  emanations  of  fa 
vour  and  beneficence  from  him ;  and 

<  1  John  ii.  24. 
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consequently  in  the  instruments  convey 
ing,  in  the  means  conducing  to  such  en 
joyment  :  for  joy  and  content  are  the  nat 
ural  fruits  of  obtaining  what  we  love, 
what  we  much  value,  what  we  earnestly 
desire.  Yea,  what  we  chiefly  love,  if  we 
become  possessed  thereof,  we  easily  rest 
satisfied  therewith,  although  all  other 
comforts  be  wanting  to  us.  The  cove 
tous  person,  for  instance,  who  dotes  upon 
his  wealth,  let  him  be  pinched  with  the 
want  of  conveniences ;  let  his  body  be 
wearied  with  toil ;  let  his  mind  be  dis 
tracted  with  care  ;  let  him  be  surrounded 
with  obloquy  and  disgrace — at  milii plan- 
do  ipse  domi ;  he  nevertheless  enjoys 
himself  in  beholding  his  beloved  pelf: 
the  ambitious  man,  likewise,  although  his 
state  be  full  of  trouble  and  disquiet ; 
though  he  be  the  mark  of  common  envy 
and  hatred ;  though  he  be  exposed  to 
many  crosses  and  dangers  ;  yet  while  he 
stands  in  power  and  dignity,  among  all 
those  thorns  of  care  and  fear,  his  heart 
enjoys  much  rest  and  pleasure.  In  like 
manner  we  may  observe  those  pious 
men,  whose  hearts  were  endued  with 
this  love,  by  the  present  sense,  or  assur 
ed  hope  of  enjoying  God,  supporting 
themselves  under  all  wants  and  distresses ; 
rejoicing,  yea,  boasting  and  exulting,  in 
their  afflictions  ;v  and  no  wonder,  while 
they  conceived  themselves  secure  in  the 
possession  of  their  hearts'  wish ;  of  that 
which  they  incomparably  valued  and  de 
sired  above  all  things  ;  which  by  experi 
ence  they  have  found  so  comfortable  and 
delicious  :  O  taste  and  see  (exclaims  the 
Plalmist,  inspired  with  this  passion),  O 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  : 
How  excellent  is  thy  loving-kindness,  O 
Lord  !  They  (they  who  enjoy  it)  shall 
be  abundantly  satisfied  loith  the  fatness  of 
thy  house,  and  thou  shall  make  them 
drink  of  the  rivers  of  thy  pleasures  ;  A 
day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thou 
sand  ;  My  soul  shall  he  satisfied  as  with 
marrow  and  fatness  :w  so  did  those  de 
vout  practisers  of  this  duty  express  the 
satisfaction  they  felt  in  God,  and  in  those 
things  whereby  he  did  impart  the  enjoy 
ment  of  himself  unto  them.  So  did  the 
light  of  God's  countenance  cheer  their 

*  Luke  vi.  23  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13  •  Rom.  v.  3 ; 
Col.  i.  24. 

w  Psal.  xxxiv.  8  ;  xxxvi.  7  ;  Ixxxiv.  1,  10  ; 
kin.  5. 


heart ;  so  did  his  loving-kindness  appea 
better  than  life  itself  unto  them.     Henct 
do  they  so  frequently   enjoin  and  exhor 
us  to  be  glad  ;  to  delight   ourselves  ;  t* 
glory ;    to    rejoice    continually    in    th>  I 
Lord  ;x  in  the  sense  of  his  goodness,  ii   : 
the  hope  of  his  favour ;  the  doing  so  be*  i 
ing  an  inseparable   property  of  love  ;  tc 
which  we  adjoin  another. 

4.  The  feeling  much  displeasure  ant 
regret  in  being   deprived  of  such   enjoy 
ment ;  in  the  absence  or  distance,  as  i m 
were,  of  God  from  us ;  the  loss  or   les 
sening  of  his  favour;  the    subtraction  o.;s 
his    gracious    influences    from    us  :     foi 
surely  answerable  to  the   love    we    bear; 
unto  anything   will  be  our  grief  for  the 
want  or  loss  thereof:  it  was   a  shrewc 
argument  which  the  poet  used  to  prove 
that  men  loved  their  monies  better  that, 
their  friends,   because — majore  tumultt 
plorantur   nummi,    quam  funera — they 
more  lamented  the  loss  of  those  than  the 
death  of  these  :  indeed,  that  which  a  manj 
principally  affects,    if    he    is     bereaved:' 
thereof,  be  his   condition  otherwise  howj 
prosperous   and   comfortable   soever,  hei 
cannot   be  contented ;    all  other   enjoy 
ments  become  unsavoury  and  unsatisfac 
tory  to  him.      And  so  it  is  in  our  case, 
when  God,  although  only  for  trial,  ac 
cording  to  his  wisdom  and  good  pleas 
ure,   hides  his  face,  and  withdraws  his 
hand  ;  leaving  the  soul  in  a  kind  of  deso 
lation   and    darkness ;    not    finding  that 
ready  aid    in   distress,  not  feeling   that 
cheerful  vivacity  in  obedience,  not  tasting 
that  sweet  relish  of  devotion,  which  have 
been  usually  afforded  thereto  :  if  love  re 
side  in  the  heart,  it  will  surely  dispose  it 
to  a  sensible  grief ;  it  will  inspire  suchi 
exclamations   as  those   of  the  Psalmist: 
How  long,  Lord,  will  thou  hide  thy  face  ? 
Hide  not  thy  face  from  thy  servant,  for  I 
am  in  trouble  :    Turn  unto  me  according 
to  the   multitude  of  thy  te?ider  mercies : 
Draw  nigh  unto  my  soul  and  redeem  itJ 
Even  our  Saviour  himself  in  such  a  case, 
when  God  seemed  for  a  time  to  withdraw 
the  light  of  his  countenance  and  the  pro 
tection  of  his  helpful  hand  from  him  (or 
to  frown  and   lay  his  heavy   hand  upon 
him),  had  his  soul  neqllvnov  tw;  duruiov, 
extremely  grieved  and  full  of  deadly  an- 

*  Neh.  ix.  25  ;    Psal.  iv.  6;   Ixiii.  3;   xxxiii. 
1 ;  xxxii.  11  ;  cv.  3  ;  cvii.  12 ;  xxxvii.  4. 
i  Psal.  Ixxxix.  46  ;  Ixix.  16  ;  xxx.  7  ;  xlii.  3. 
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uish  ;r-  neither  surely  was  it  any  other 
ause  than   excess  of  love,   which  made 
mt  temporary  desertion  so  grievous  and 
itter  to  him,  extorting    from   his  most 
leek  and   patient  heart  that  woful  com- 
laint,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
yrsaken   me  !  But   especially  when  our 
niquities  have  (as  the  Prophet  expresseth 
)  separated  between   our  God  and  2is ; 
nd  our  sins  have  hid  his  face  from  us : 
;n  that  thick  cloud  hath   eclipsed   the 
ight  of  his  countenance,  and  intercepted 
lis  gracious  influences  ;'    when  by  wil- 
ully  offending  we  have,  as  the  Israelites 
ire  said  to  have  done,  rejected  our  God, 
•ast  him  off,  and  driven  him  from  us  ;b 
;o  depriving  ourselves  of   propriety   in 
lim,  and  the   possession  of   his  favour, 
hen  if  any  love  be  alive  in  us,  it  will 
)rompt  us,  with  those  good  men  in  their 
penitential  agonies,  to  be  grievously  sen 
sible  of,  and  sorely   to   bewail  that  our 
wretched  condition  ;  there  will  not,  if  we 
50  heartily  love  God,  and  value  his  favour 
is  they  did,  be  any  soundness  in  our  flesh, 
rest  in   our  bones ;  our  spirit  ioi.ll  be 
overwhelmed  within  us,   and  our  heart 
within  us  desolate.       Our  heart  will  be 
smitten  and  withered  like  grass,1"  upon 
the  consideration  and  sense  of  so  inesti 
mable  a  loss.      Love  will  render  such  a 
condition  very  sad  and  uneasy  to  us ;  will 
make  all  other  delights  insipid  and  dis- 
Itasteful ;  all  our  life   will   become   bitter 
;and  burdensome   to  us  ;  neither,  if  it  in 
iany  measure  abides   in   us,  shall  we  re- 
Iceive  content,  till  by  humble  deprecation 
we  have  regained  some  glimpse  of  God's 
favour,  some  hope  of  being  reinstated  in 
our  possession  of  him.'1     Further  yet, 

5.  Another  property  of  this  love  is,  to 
bear  the  highest  good  will  toward  God  ; 
so  as  to  wish  heartily  and  effectually,  ac 
cording  to  our  power,  to  procure  all  good 
to  him,  and  to  delight  in  it ;  so  as  to  en 
deavour  to  prevent  and  to  remove  all  evil, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  that  may  befall  him, 
and  to  be  heartily  displeased  therewith. 
Although  no  such  benefit  or  advantage 
can  accrue  to  God  which  may  increase 

z  Matt.  xxvi.  38  ;  xxvii.  46. 

a  Isa.  lix.  2  ;  Jer.  v.  25  ;  Isa.  xliv.  26. 

b  1  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  x.  9. 

c  Psal.  vi.  xxxv.  xxxviii.  li.  cii.  cxxx.  cxliii. 
xxxviii.  3  ;  cxliii.  4  ;  cii.  4. 

d  Psal.  vi.  4  ;  xxxviii.  21 ;  li.  11  ;  cii.  2 ; 
cxliii.  7. 


his  essential  and  indefectible  happiness ; 
no  harm  or  damage  can  arrive  that  may  im 
pair  it  (for  he  can  be  neither  really  more 
or  less  rich,  or  glorious,  or  joyful,  than  he 
is  ;e  neither  have  our  desire  or  our  fear, 
our  delight  or  our  grief,  our  designs  or 
our  endeavours,  any  object,  any  ground  in 
those  respects ;)  yet  hath  he  declared, 
that  there  be  certain  interests  and  con 
cernments,  which,  out  of  his  abundant 
goodness  and  condescension,  he  doth 
tender  and  prosecute  as  his  own  :f  as  if 
he  did  really  receive  advantage  by  the 
good,  and  prejudice  by  the  bad  success, 
respectively  belonging  to  them  ;  that  he 
earnestly  desires,  and  is  greatly  delighted 
with  some  things,  very  much  dislikes, 
and  is  grievously  displeased  with  other 
things  :  for  instance,  that  he  bears  a  fa 
therly  affection  toward  his  creatures,  and 
earnestly  desires  their  welfare  ;  and  de 
lights  to  see  them  enjoy  the  good  he  de 
signed  them  ;  as  also  dislikes  the  contrary 
events  ;  doth  commiserate  and  condole 
their  misery ;  that  he  is  consequently 
well  pleased,  when  piety  and  justice, 
peace  and  order  (the  chief  means  condu 
cing  to  our  welfare),  do  flourish ;  and 
displeased,  when  impiety  and  iniquity, 
dissension  and  disorder  (those  certain 
sources  of  mischief  to  us),  do  prevail ; 
that  he  is  well  satisfied  with  our  ren 
dering  to  him  that  obedience,  honour,  and 
respect,  which  are  due  to  him  ;  and  highly 
offended  with  our  injurious  and  disres 
pectful  behaviour  toward  him,  in  the  com 
mission  of  sin  and  violation  of  his  most 
just  and  holy  commandments :  so  that 
there  wants  not  sufficient  matter  of  our 
exercising  good-will  both  in  affection 
and  action  toward  God  ;  we  are  capable 
both  of  wishing,  and  (in  a  manner,  as  he 
will  interpret  and  accept  it)  of  doing 
good  to  him,  by  'our  concurrence  with 
him,  in  promoting  those  things  which  he 
approves  and  delights  in,  and  in  removing 
the  contrary.  And  so  surely  shall  we  do, 
if  we  truly  love  God  :  for  love,  as  it 
would  have  the  object  to  be  its  own,  as 
it  intends  to  enjoy  it,  so  it  would  have  it  in 
its  best  state,  and  would  put  it  thereinto, 
and  would  conserve  it  therein  :  and  would 
thence  contribute  all  it  is  able  to  the  wel 
fare,  to  the  ornament,  to  the  pleasure  and 
content  thereof.  What  is  it  (saith  Cice 
ro)  to  love,  but  to  will  or  desire,  that  the 
•  Psal.  xvi.  2 ;  Job  xxii.  3  '  Jcr.  ix.  24. 
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person  loved  should  receive  the  greatest 
good  that  can  be  ?*  Love  also  doth  rec 
oncile,  conform,  and  unite  the  inclinations 
and  affections  of  him  who  loves,  to  the 
inclinations  and  affections  of  him  who  is 
beloved  ;  eadem  velle,  et  eadem  nolle,  to 
consent  in  liking  and  disliking  of  things, 
if  it  be  not  the  cause,  if  it  be  not  the  for 
mal  reason  or  essence,  as  some  have 
made  it,  it  is  at  least  a  certain  effect  of 
love.  If,  then,  we  truly  love  God,  we 
shall  desire  that  all  his  designs  prosper, 
that  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled,  that  all  duty 
be  performed,  all  glory  rendered  to  him  : 
we  shall  be  grieved  at  the  wrong,  the  dis 
honour,  the  disappointment  he  receives  : 
especially  we  shall  endeavour  in  our  own 
practice,  with  holy  David,  to  perform 
H&VTU  TU  delfytona  ninov  all  that  God 
wills,"  desires,  or  delights  in  ;  to  eschew 
whatever  offends  him.  Our  desire,  our 
delight,  our  endeavour,  will  conspire  with 
and  be  subordinate  to  his ;  for  it  would 
be  a  strange  kind  of  love  that  were  con 
sistent  with  the  voluntary  doing  of  that 
which  is  hurtful,  injurious,  or  offensive  to 
that  we  love  ;  such  actions  being  the 
proper  effects,  the  natural  signs,  of  ha 
tred  and  enmity  :  If  any  man  say,  Hove 
God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar, 
saith  St.  John ;  and,  If  any  man  seeth 
his  brother  need,  and  shutteth  his  bowels 
toward  him,  how  doth  the  love  of  God 
abide  in  him  ?h  He  that  in  his  affections 
is  so  unlike,  so  contrary  unto  God ;  he 
that  is  unwilling  to  comply  with  God's 
will  in  so  reasonable  a  performance ;  he 
that,  in  a  matter  wherein  God  hath  de 
clared  himself  so  much  concerned,  and 
so  affected  therewith,  doth  not  care  to 
cross  him,  to  displease  and  disappoint 
him  ;  how  can  he  with  any  show  of  truth, 
or  with  any  modesty,  pretend  to  love 
God  ?  Hence  it  is,  thaV  keeping  of  God's 
commandments  is  commonly  represented 
to  us  as  the  most  proper  expression,  as 
the  surest  argument  of  our  love  to  God  : 
showing  mercy  to  thousands  of  them  that 
loveme,and  keep  my  commandments  ;'  they 
are  joined  together  as  terms  equivalent, 
or  as  inseparable  companions  in  effect : 
He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keep- 
eth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me :  Ye  are 

*  Quid  est  amare,  nisi  velle  bonis  aliquem 
affici  quam  maximis? — Cic.  de  Fin.  2. 

e  Acts  xiii.  22.        h  1  John  iv.  20  ;  iii.  17. 
1  Exod.  xx.  6. 


my  friends   (that  is,  not  only  objects  c 
my  affection,  but  actively  friends,  bearinj 
affection  unto  me)  if  ye  do  whatsoever  ;  \ 
command  you,3   saith  our  Saviour :  and 
Whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  is   th.  ' 
love  of  God  truly  perfected  :k   (he   hall 
the  truth  and  sincerity ;  he  hath  the  in 
tegrity  and  consummation  of  love  :  with 
out  it,  love  is  wholly    false  and  counter 
feit,  or  very  lame  and  imperfect ;  so  tlu 
loving  and  beloved   disciple   teaches  us.) 
For  by  doing  thus,  as  we  signify  our  es 
teem  of  God's   wisdom   which  directed) 
us,  our  dread   of  his   power  and  justice 
that  can  punish  us,  our  hope  in  his  good 
ness  and  fidelity  to  reward  us,  our  regard 
to  his  majesty  and  authority  over  us  ;  so 
especially   thereby  (if  our  obedience  a 
least  be  free  and  cheerful)   we  express1 
our   good-will    toward    him ;    showing] 
thereby,  that  we  are   disposed  to  do  him. 
all  the  good,  and  gratify  him  all  we  can ; 
that  his  interests,  his  honour,  his  content, 
are  dear  and  precious  to  us.      And  werej 
indeed  our  hearts  knit  unto  God  with  this 
bond  of  perfection,  we  could  not  in  our 
wills,  and  consequently  in  our   practice, 
be  so  severed  from  him  ;'  we  should  also 
love  heartily  all  virtue  and  goodness,  the 
nearest  resemblances  of  him,  and  which 
he  chiefly  loves  ;  we  should  do  what  Da 
vid  so  oft  professes   himself  to    do,    love 
his  law,  and  greatly  delight,  in  his  com 
mandments.  With  our  Saviour,  we  should 
delight  to  perform  his  will ;  it  would  (as 
it  was  to  him)  be  our  meat  and  our  drink 
to  do  it ;  his  yoke  u'ould   be  easy  indeed, 
and  his  burden   light   unto  us  :  his  yoke 
so  easy,  that  we  should  wear  it  rather  as 
a  jewel  about  our  necks  than  as  a  yoke  ; 
his  burden  so   light,  that  we  should  not 
feel  it   as  a  burden,  but  esteem    it  our 
privilege."1     We  should   not  be  so  dull  in 
apprehending,  or  so  slack  in   performing 
duty ;    for   this    sharpsighted     affection 
would  presently  discern,   would   readily 
suggest  it  to  us ;  by  the  least   intimation 
it  would  perceive  what  pleaseth  God,  and 
would  snatch  opportunity  of  doing  it:  we 
should  not  need  any  arguments  to  per 
suade  us,  nor  any  force   to  compel  us ; 
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.ove  would  inspire  us  with  sufficient  vig- 
bur  and  alacrity  ;  it  would  urge  and  stim- 
jlate  us  forward  not  only  to  walk  in,  but 
!3ven,  as  the  Psalmist  expresseth  it,  to  run 
*the  ways  of  God's  commandments." 

But  let  thus  much  serve  for  explication 
3f  the    nature  of  this  duty  ;  in  order,  as 
was    before  said,  to  the  direction  of  our 
practice,   and  examination    thereof:  the 
particular  duties  mentioned  being  compre 
hended  in,  or  appertaining  to  the  love  of 
:God,  if  we  perceive  that  we  practise  them, 
;we  may  to  our  satisfaction  and  comfort 
:infer,  that  proportionably  we  are  endued 
•with  this  grace  ;  if  not,   we  have  reason 
;(such  as  should  beget  remorse   and  pious 
sorrow   in  us)  to    suspect  we  abide  in   a 
state    of  disaffection    or   of   indifferency 
Howard  him.     If  we  find  the  former  good 
'disposition,  we  should  strive  to  cherish  and 
improve  it ;  if  the   second   bad   one,  we 
should    (as  wre  tender   our  own    welfare 
'and  happiness,  as    we  would  avoid    utter 
ruin  and  misery)  endeavour  to  remove  it. 
II.  To  the  effecting  of  which  purposes, 
I  shall  next  propound  some  means  condu- 
cible  ;  some  in  way  of  removing  obstacles, 
others  by  immediately  promoting  the  duty. 
Of  the  first  kind  are  these  ensuing  : — 
1.  The  destroying  of  all  loves  opposite 
1  to  the  love  of  God,  extinguishing  all  affec 
tion  to  things  odious  and  offensive  to  God  : 
mortifying  all  corrupt  and  perverse,    all 
unrighteous  and  unholy  desires."  It  agrees 
!  with  souls  no  less  than  with  bodies,  that 
1  they  cannot  at  once  move  or  tend  contrary 
ways  ;  upward  and  downward,  backward 
!  and  forward  at  one  time  :  it  is  not  possible 
!  we  should  together  truly  esteem,  earnestly 
desire,  bear  sincere  good-will  to  things  in 
'  nature  and   inclination    quite    repugnant 
1  each  to  other.     No    man  ever   took  him 
for  his  real   friend,    who    maintains  cor 
respondency,  secret  or  open,  who  joins  in 
acts  of  hostility  with   his   professed  ene 
mies  :  at  least  we    cannot,  as   we  ought, 
love  God  with  our   whole  heart,  if  with 
any  part  thereof  we  affect  his  enemies  ; 
those   which   are    mortally  and   irrecon- 
cileably   so ;  as  are  all   iniquity  and  im 
purity,   all  inordinate  lusts  both  of  flesh 
and  spirit :  the  carnal  mind*  (the  minding 
or  affecting  of  the  flesh)  is  (St.  Paul  tells 
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us)  enmity  toward  God  ;  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  can  be  ;<• 
it  is  an  enemy,  even  the  worst  of  enemies, 
an  incorrigibly  obstinate  rebel  against 
God ;  and  can  we  then,  retaining  any 
love  to*  God  or  peace  with  him,  comply 
and  conspire  therewith  ?  And,  the  friend 
ship  of  the  world  (that  is,  I  suppose,  of 
those  corrupt  principles,  and  those  vicioufe 
customs  which  usually  prevail  in  the 
world)  is,  also  (St.  James  tells  us)  enmity 
with  God  ;  so  that,  he  adds,  if  any  man 
be  a  friend  to  the  world'1  he  is  thereby 
constituted*  (he  immediately  ipso  facto 
becomes)  an  enemy  to  God.  St.  John 
affirms  the  same  :  If  any  man  love  the 
ivorld,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him;r  explaining  himself,  that  by  the 
world  he  means  those  things  which  are 
most  generally  embraced  and  practised 
therein  :  the  lust,  or  desire,  of  the  flesh 
(that  is,  sensuality  and  intemperance), 
the  lust  of  the  eyes  (that  is,  envy,  cove- 
tousness,  vain  curiosity,  and  the  like), 
the  ostentation,  or  boasting,  of  lifrt  that 
is,  pride,  ambition,  vain-glory,  arrogance), 
qualities  as  irreconcileably  opposite  to  the 
holy  nature  and  will  of  God,  so  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  love  of  him  ;  beget 
ting  in  us  an  aversation  and  antipathy 
towards  him  ;  rendering  his  holiness  dis 
tasteful  to  our  affections,  and  his  justice 
dreadful  to  our  consciences  ;  and  himself 
consequently,  his  will,  his  law,  his  pres 
ence,  hateful  to  us  :  while  we  take  him 
to  be  our  enemy  and  to  hate  us,  we  shall 
certainly  in  like  manner  stand  affected 
toward  him  :  this  indeed  is  the  main  ob 
stacle,  the  removal  of  which  will  much 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  divine  love  ; 
it  being  a  great  step  to  reconciliation  and 
friendship,  to  be  disengaged  from  the  ad 
verse  party  :  we  should  then  easily  dis 
cern  the  beauty  of  divine  goodness  and 
sanctity,  when  the  mists  of  ignorance,  of 
error,  of  corrupt  prejudice,  arising  from 
those  gross  carnal  affections,  were  dissi 
pated  ;  we  should  better  relish  the  sweet 
and  savoury  graces  of  God,  when  the 
palate  of  our  minds  were  purged  from 
vicious  tinctures ;  we  should  be  more 
ready  to  hope  for  peace  and  favour  in 
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his  eyes,  when  our  consciences  were 
freed  from  the  sense  of  such  provocations 
and  defilements.  But, 

2.  If  we  would  obtain  this  excellent 
grace,  we  must  restrain  our  affections 
toward  all  other  things,  however  in  their 
nature  innocent  and  indifferent.  The 
young  gentleman*  in  the  Gospel  had,  it 
seems,  arrived  to  the  former  pitch  ;  hav 
ing  through  the  course  of  his  life  abstained 
from  grosser  iniquities  and  impurities  ;s 
so  far,  that  our  Saviour,  in  regard  to  that 
attainment  of  his,conceived  an  affection  for 
himt  (he  loved  him,  it  is  said,)  yet  was 
not  he  sufficiently  disposed  to  love  God  ; 
being  in  one  thing  deficient,'  that  he  re 
tained  an  immoderate  affection  to  his 
wealth  and  worldly,  conveniences  ;  with 
which  sort  of  affections  the  love  of  God 
cannot  consist  :  for  we  much  undervalue 
God,  and  cannot  therefore  duly  love  him, 
if  we  deem  any  thing  comparable  to  him, 
or  considerable  in  worth  or  usefulness 
when  he  comes  in  competition  ;  if  we 
deem  that  the  possession  of  any  other 
thing  beside  him  can  confer  to  our  happi 
ness,  or  the  want  thereof  can  prejudice 
it,  and  make  us  miserable  :  no  other  love 
should  bear  any  proportion  to  the  love  of 
him  ;  no  other  object  should  appear  (as 
indeed  none  really  is)  simply  good,  de 
sirable,  or  amiable  to  us.  What  value 
St.  Paul  had  of  his  legal  qualifications 
and  privileges,  the  same  should  we  have 
concerning  all  other  things  in  appearance 
pleasant  or  convenient  to  us  ;  l  they  ought, 
in  regard  to  God,  to  seem  damage  and 
dang  ;|  not  only  mean  and  despicable, 
but  even  sordid  and  loathsome  to  us  ;  not 
only  unworthy  of  our  regar.d  and  desire, 
but  deserving  our  hatred  and  abhorrency  ; 
we  should,  1  say,  even  hate  the  best  of 
them  ;  so  our  Saviour  expresseth  it  :  If 
any  man  doth  not  hate  his  father  and  his 
mother,  his  icife  and  his  children,  his 
brothers  and  sisters;  and  eden  his  own 
soul  (or  his  own  life),  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple  ;v  that  is,  if  any  man  retain  in 
his  heart  any  affection  not  infinitely,  as  it 
were,  less  than  that  which  he  bears  to 
God  ;  if  any  thing  be  in  comparison 
dear  and  precious  to  him,  he  is  not  dis- 
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posed  to  entertain  the  main  point  of 
Christ's  discipline,  the  sincere  and  entire 
love  of  God.  To  love  him,  as  he  re 
quires,  with  all  our  heart,  implies,  that 
our  heart  be  filled  with  his  love,  so  that 
no  room  be  left  for  any  other  passion  to 
enter  or  dwell  there.  And  indeed  such, 
if  we  observe  it,  is  the  nature  of  our 
soul,  we  can  hardly  together  harbour 
earnest  or  serious  affections  toward  dif 
ferent  objects  ;  one  of  them  will  prevail 
and  predominate  :  and  so  doing,  will  not 
suffer  the  other  to  remain,  but  will  extrude 
or  extinguish  it:  no  heart  of  man  can 
correspond  with  two  rivals,  but,  as  out1 
Saviour  teacheth  us,  it  will  hate  and  de 
spise  one,  will  love  and  stick  to  the  other ; 
whence  he  infers,  that  we  cannot  serve 
(that  is,  affectionately  adhere  to)  both 
God  and  mammon.w  If  we  have  accor 
ding  to  the  Psalmist's  phrase,  set  our 
hearts  upon  wealth,  and  will  be  rich  (are 
resolved  to  be,  as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it ;) 
if  we  eagerly  aspire  to  power  and  honour, 
with  the  Pharisees,  preferring  the  ap 
plause  of  men  before  the  favour  of  God;  * 
if  any  worldly  or  bodily  pleasure,  or  any 
curiosity  how  plausible  soever,  hath  seiz 
ed  upon  our  spirits  and  captivated  our 
affections ;  if  any  inferior  object  what 
ever,  with  its  apparent  splendour,  sweet 
ness,  goodliness,  convenience,  hath  so 
inveighed  our  fancy,  that  we  have  an  ex 
ceeding  esteem  thereof,  and  a  greedy  ap 
petite  thereto ;  that  we  enjoy  it  with 
huge  content,  and  cannot  part  from  it 
without  much  regret  ;y  that  thing  doth  at 
present  take  up  God's  place  within  us ; 
so  that  our  heart  is  uncapable,  at  least 
in  due  measure,  of  divine  love  :  but  if 
we  be  indifferently  affected  toward  all 
such  things,  and  are  unconcerned  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  them  ;  esteeming 
them  as  they  are,  mean  and  vain,  loving 
them  as  they  deserve,  as  inferior  and 
trivial  ;  if,  according  to  St.  Paul's  direc 
tions,  we  use  them  as  if  ice  used  them 
not  ;'•  it  is  another  good  step  toward  the 
love  of  God  :  the  divine  light  will  shine 
more  brightly  into  so  calm  and  serene  a 
medium  :  a  soul  void  of  other  affections 
will  not  be  only  more  capable  to  receive, 
but  apt  to  suck  in  that  heavenly  one  ; 
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teing  insensible,  in  any  considerable  de- 
;ree,  of  all  other  comforts  and  compla- 
^ences,  we    shall  be   apt  to  search  after 
Lnd   reach  out  at   that  which  alone   can 
iatisfy  our  understanding  and  satiate  our 
'lesires  ;  especially   if  we  add  hereto, 
!    3.  The  freeing  of  our  hearts  also  from 
Immoderate  affection  to  ourselves  (I  mean 
;iot  from  a  sober  desire  or  an  earnest  re 
gard  toour  own  true  good ;  for  this,  as  na 
fure  enforces  to,  so  all  reason  allows,  and 
:ven  God's  command  obligeth  us  to  ;  nor 
•an  it  be  excessive  ;  but  a  high  conceit  of 
puiselves  as  worthy  or  able,  a  high  con 
fidence  in  any   thing  we  have  within  us 
hr  about  us ;)  for   this   is  a   very   strong 
irar  against  the  entrance,   as  of  all  other 
charity,  so  especially  of  this  ;  for  as  the 
'ove  of  an  external  object  doth  thrust,  as 
it  were,  our  soul  outwards  towards  it ;  so 
:he  love  of  ourselves  detains  it  within,  or 
'draws  it  inwards  ;  and  consequently  these 
imcliriations   crossing  each    other   cannot 
'Doth  have  effect,  but  one  will  subdue  and 
Idestroy  the  other.     If  our  mind  be — ipsa 
mis  ctjiiiaita   lonis — satisfied   with  her 
own  (taking  them    for  her  own)  endow- 
iments,  abilities,   or  fancied    perfections ; 
'if  we  imagine  ourselves  wise  enough  to 
^perceive,  good  enough  to  choose,  resolute 
enough  to  undertake,   strong  enough    to 
|achieve,  constant  enough  to  pursue,  what- 
iever  is  conducible  to  our   real  happiness 
'and  best  content ;  we  shall    not   care  to 
!go  further ;  we  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
ito  search  abroad    for   that  which,  in  our 
opinion,  we  can  so  readily  find,  so  easily 
'enjoy  at  home.*     If  we    so   admire  and 
!doat  upon  ourselves,  we  thereby  put  our 
selves  into   God's  stead,  and  usurp    the 
'throne  due  to  him  in  our  hearts  ;  compar- 
'ing  ourselves  to    God,  and    in  effect  pre 
ferring   ourselves  before   him;    thereby 
I  consequently  shutting  out  that  unparallel- 
I  ed  esteem,  that  predominant  affection  we 
;  owe  to  him  ;  while  we  are  busy  in  dress- 
|  ing  and  decking,    in   courting  and  wor 
shipping,  this  idol  of  our  fancy,  we  shall 
be  estranged  from  the  true  object  of  our 
!  devotion  ;  both  we  shall  willingly  neglect 
him,  and  he  in  just  indignation  will  desert 
us.     But  if,  as  all  other  things,  so  even 
'  ourselves,  do  appear  exceedingly  vile  and 
1  contemptible,  foul  and  ugly,  in  compari- 
|  son  to   God  ;  if  we  take  ourselves  to  be 
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(as  truly  we  are)  mere  nothings,*  or 
somethings  worse ;  not  only  destitute  of 
all  considerable  perfections,  but  full  of 
great  defects  ;  blind  and  fond  in  our  con 
ceits,  crooked  and  perverse  '  in  our  wills, 
infirm  and  unstable  in  all  our  powers  ; 
unable  to  discern,  unwilling  to  embrace, 
backward  to  set  upon,  inconstant  in  pros 
ecuting,  those  things  which  are  truly  good 
and  advantageous  to  us ;  if  we  have,  I 
say,  this  right  opinion  and  judgment  of 
ourselves,  seeing  withing  us  nothing  love 
ly  or  desirable,  no  proper  object  there  of 
our  esteem  or  affection,  no  bottom  to  rest 
our  mind  upon,  no  ground  of  solid  com 
fort  at  home,  we  shall  then  be  apt  to  look 
abroad,  to  direct  our  eyes,  and  settle  our 
affections  upon  somewhat  more  excellent 
in  itself,  or  more  beneficial  to  us,  that 
seems  better  to  deserve  our  regard,  and 
more  able  to  supply  our  defects.  And  if 
all  other  things  about  us  appear  alike  de 
formed  and  deficient,  unworthy  our  affec 
tion,  and  unable  to  satisfy  our  desires ; 
then  may  we  be  disposed  to  seek,  to  find, 
to  fasten  and  repose  our  soul  upon  the 
only  proper  object  of  our  love  ;  in  whom 
we  shall  obtain  all  that  we  need,  infallible 
wisdom  to  guide  us,  omnipotent  strength 
to  help  us,  infinite  goodness  for  us  to  ad 
mire  and  enjoy. 

These  are  the  chief  obstacles,  the  remo 
ving  of  which  conduce  to  the  begetting 
and  increasing  the  love  of  God  in  us.  A 
soul  so  cleansed  from  love  to  bad  and  fil 
thy  things,  so  emtied  of  affection  to  vain 
and  unprofitable  things,  so  open  and  dila 
ted  by  excluding  all  conceit  of,  all  confi 
dence  in  itself,  is  a  vessel  proper  for  the 
divine  love  to  be  infused  into  :  into  so 
large  and  pure  a  vacuity  (as  finer  substan 
ces  are  apt  to  flow  of  themselves  into 
spaces  void  of  grosser  matter)  that  free 
and  moveable  Spirit  of  divine  grace  will 
be  ready  to  succeed,  and  therein  to  dis 
perse  itself.  As  all  other  things  in  na 
ture,  the  clogs  being  removed  which  hin 
der  them,  do  presently  tend  with  all  their 
force  to  the  place  of  their  rest  and  well- 
being  ;  so  would,  it  seems,  our  souls,  be 
ing  loosed  from  baser  affections  obstruct 
ing  them,  willingly  incline  toward  God, 
the  natural  centre,  as  it  were,  and  bosom 
of  their  affection  ;  would  resume,  as  Ori- 
gen  speaks,  that  natural  philter  (that  in 
trinsic  spring,  or  incentive  of  love)  which 
•  Gal.  vi.  3. 
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all  creatures  have  toward  their  Creator  ;* 
especially  if  to  these  we  add  those  posi 
tive  instruments,  which  are  more  immedi 
ately  and  directly  subservient  to  the  pro 
duction  of  this  love  ;  they  are  these  : — 

1.  Attentive   consideration   of  the    di 
vine  perfections,  with  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  right  and  clear   apprehension  of  them. 

2.  The  consideration  of  God's   works 
and  actions  ;  his  works  and  actions  of  na 
ture,  of  providence,  of  grace. 

3.  Serious  regard  and  reflection  upon 
the  peculiar  benefits  by  the  divine  good 
ness  vouchsafed  to  ourselves. 

4.  An  earnest   resolution  and  endeav 
our  to    perform    God's   commandments, 
although  upon    inferior  considerations  of 
reason  ;  upon  hope,  fear,  desire  to  attain 
the    benefits   of  obedience,   to  shun   the 
mischiefs  from  sin. 

5.  Assiduous  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
that  he  in  mercy  would  please  to  bestow 
his  love  upon   us,  and   by   his  grace    to 
work  it  in  us. 

But  I  must  forbear  the  prosecution  of 
these  things,  rather  than  further  trespass 
upon  your  patience.  Let  us  conclude 
all  with  a  good  Collect,  sometimes  used 
by  our  Church  : — 

O  Lord,  who  hast  taught  us,  that,  all 
our  doings  without  charity  are  nothing 
worth,  send  thy  Holy  Ghost,  and  pour 
into  our  hearts  that  most  excellent  gift 
of  charity,  the  very  bond  of  peace  and 
of  all  virtues,  without  which  ivhosoeuer 
liveth  is  counted  dead  before  thee ;  grant 
this  for  thine  only  Son  Jesus  Chrises 
sake.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXIV. 

OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

MATTH.  xxii.  37. — Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart. 

Which  is  the  great  commandment  ?  was 
the  question  in  answer  whereto  our  Sav 
iour  returns  this  text ;  and  that  with  high 
est  reason  (discernible  by  every  man), 
for  that  of  necessity  the  love  of  God  is 
the  principal  duty  we  owe  unto  him  :  the 
great  duty  indeed,  as  being  largest  in  ex- 

*   <&i\Tf>ov   dva\afji6dveiv  tyvaiitdv  rd  irpdj  rdv  <cri- 
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tent,  and  comprehending  in  a  manner  all 
other  duties  of  piety ;  as  that  which  ex 
ceeds  in  proper  worth  and  dignity  (em 
ploying  the  noblest  faculties  of  our  souls 
in  their  best  operations  upon  the  most  ex 
cellent  object),  as  that  which  communi 
cates  virtue  unto,  and  hath  a  special  in 
fluence  upon,  all  other  duties  ;  in  fine,  as 
that  which  is  the  sum,  the  soul,  the  spring 
of  all  other  duties  :  in  discoursing  where 
upon,  I  did  formerly  propound  this  meth 
od  : — first,  to  declare  the  nature  thereof; 
then,  to  show  some  means  apt  to  beget 
and  improve  that  excellent  virtue  in  us ; 
lastly,  to  propose  some  inducements  to 
the  practice  thereof. 

The  first  part  I  endeavoured  to  per 
form,  by  describing  it  according  to  its  es 
sential  properties  (common  to  love  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  to  this), 
of  duly  esteeming  God,  of  desiring,  ac 
cording  as  we  are  capable,  to  possess 
and  enjoy  him,  of  receiving  delight  and 
satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment  of  him,  of 
feeling  displeasure  in  being  deprived  here 
of,  of  bearing  good-will  unto  him,  ex 
pressed  by  endeavours  to  please  him,  by 
delighting  in  the  advancement  of  his 
glory,  by  grieving  when  he  is  disserved 
or  dishonoured. 

The  next  part  I  also  entered  upon,  and 
offered  to  consideration  those  means, 
which  serve  chiefly  to  remove  the  im 
pediments  of  our  love  to  God ;  which 
were — 

1.  The  suppressing  all  affections  oppo 
site  to  this ;  all  perverse  and  corrupt,  all 
unrighteous  and  unholy  desires. 

2.  The   restraining   or  keeping  within 
bounds  of  moderation   our  affections  to 
ward   other  things,   even  in  their  nature 
innocent  or  indifferent. 

3.  The  freeing  of  our  hearts  from  immo 
derate  affection  toward  ourselves  ;  from 
all  conceit  of,  and  confidence  in,  any 
qualities  or  abilities  of  our  own  ;  the  dil 
igent  use  of  which  means  I  did  suppose 
would  conduce  much  to  the  production 
and  increase  of  divine  love  within  us. 

To  them  I  shall  now  proceed  to  sub 
join  other  instruments  more  immediately 
and  directly  subservient  to  the  same  pur 
pose  ;  whereof  the  first  is — 

1.  Attentive  consideration  upon  the 
divine  perfections,  with  endeavour  to  ob 
tain  a  right  and  clear  apprehension  of 
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,iem  :*  as  counterfeit  worth  and  beauty 
bceive  advantage  by  distance  and  dark- 
ss  ;  so  real  excellency, —  si  propius 
es,  te,  capiet  magis, — the  greater  light 
jou  view  it  in,  the  nearer  you  approach 
I,  the  more  strictly  you  examine  it,  the 
lore  you  will  approve  and  like  it :  so  the 
.lore  we  think  of  God,  the  better  we 
;now  him,  the  fuller  and  clearer  concep- 
sons  we  have  of  him,  the  more  we  shall 
e  apt  to  esteem  and  desire  him ;  the 
lore  excellent  in  himself,  the  more  ben- 
:ficial  to  us  he  will  appear.  Hence  is 
le  knowledge  of  God  represented  in 
ioly  writ  not  only  as  a  main  instrument 
:f  religion,  but  as  an  essential  character 
•lereof ;'  as  equivalent  to  the  being  well 
ffected  toward  God  :  0  continue  (saith 
tie  Psalmist)  thy  loving-kindness  unto 
hem  that  know  thee  ;  that  is,  to  all  re 
gions  people.  And,  This  (saith  our 
jlaviour)  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the 
nly  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  ivliojn 
t'lou  hast  sent ;  knowledge  of  them  im- 
•lying  all  good  affections  toward  them  : 
•s  on  the  other  side,  ignorance  of  God 
Denotes  disaffection  or  want  of  affection 
award  God  :  Now  the  sons  of  Eli  (it  is 
aid)  were  sons  of  Belial ;  they  knew  not 
he  Lord:  and,  He  that  loieth  not  (saith 
'St.  John)  doth  not  know  God  ;h  the 
jvant  of  love  to  God  is  an  evident  sign, 
.  natural  effect  of  ignorance  concerning 
lim  :  indeed,  considering  the  nature  of 
'•urmind,  and  its  ordinary  method  of  op 
eration,  it  seems  impossible  that  such 
lerfection  discerned  should  not  beget  an- 
werable  reverence  and  affection  there- 
o :  if  beautiful  spectacles,  harmonious 
ounds,  fragrant  odours,  delicate  savours, 
flo  necessarily  and  certainly  please  the 
•espective  senses ;  why  should  not  with 
-he  like  sure  efficacy  the  proper  objects 
')f  our  mind  affect  it,  if  duly  represented 
'ind  conveyed  thereto?  If  the  wit  of  the 
inost  ingenious  artists,  the  cunning  of  the 
;leepest  politicians,  the  wisdom  of  the 
';agest  philosophers,  are  but  mere  blind  - 
less  and  stupidity  in  comparison  to  the 

Ka0<JXot>  fitv  n  nav  waOwv  raxc'a  fta  rf/v  Trcpi  Btnv 
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wisdom  of  God  ;  the  lowest  instance  or 
expression  of  whose  wisdom  (his  76 
aoiouf,  his  folly,  as  St.  Paul  speaks)  is 
wiser  than  men,'  doth  excel  the  results  of 
man's  "highest  wisdom  ;  yet  them  we  ad 
mire  and  commend  in  men,  why  then  do 
we  not  much  more  adore  the  divine  wis 
dom  ?  If  the  abilities  of  them  who  dex 
terously  manage  great  business,  or 
achieve  prosperously  great  exploits,  are 
indeed  mere  impotency  in  regard  to  God's 
power ;  whose  weakness  (that  is,  the 
smallest  effects  of  whose  power)  is,  as 
St.  Paul  again  tells  us,  stronger  than  men, 
surpasses  the  utmost  results  of  human  en 
deavours  ;  yet  those  things  in  men  we  ex 
tol  and  celebrate,  how  can  we  then  for 
bear  to  reverence  the  divine  power  ?  If 
the  dispensers  of  freest  and  largest  boun 
ty  among  men,  the  noblest  patriots,  the 
most  munificent  benefactors,  the  most 
tenderly  affectionate  friends,  be  in  res 
pect  of  God  unworthy  to  be  counted  or 
called  good  (as  our  Saviour  tells  us,  If 
ye  being  bad,  know  how  to  give  good 
things;  and,  There  is  none  good  but 
God  j-1  yet  such  persons  are  much  be 
loved  and  applauded  :  how  then  can  we 
abstain  from  paying  the  like  measure  of 
affection  and  respect  to  the  divine  good 
ness  ?  If  good  qualities  so  inferior  and 
defective  obtain  so  much  from  us,  whence 
comes  it  that  the  infinitely  superior  and 
most  perfect  excellences  of  God  do  not 
beget  in  their  proportion  a  suitable  re 
gard  and  veneration  in  us  toward  him  ? 
whence,  if  not  either  from  our  not  firmly 
believing  them,  or  nofrightly  apprehend 
ing  them,  or  not  attentively  considering 
them  ?  Our  belief  of  them  in  gross  and 
at  large,  we  may  suppose  as  connected 
with  the  belief  of  God  s  existence,  and 
included  in  the  very  notion  of  God  ;  the 
defect,  therefore,  must  procceed  from  the 
remaining  causes,  want  of  a  right  appre 
hension,  or  neglect  of  attentive  conside 
ration  about  them.  As  to  the  first  of 
these :  it  is  common  for  men  to  have 
confused,  imperfect,  and  wrong  concep 
tions  about  the  divine  attributes,  espec 
ially  in  the  recesses  of  their  mind  ;  which 
although  they  spare  to  utter  with  their 
mouths,  yet  they  vent  in  their  practice  : 
if  we,  for  instance,  imagine  that  we  can 
comprehend  the  extent  of  God's  designs, 
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or  fathom  the  depth  of  his  counsels ;  if 
we  measure  and  model  his  reasons  of 
proceeding  according  to  our  fancy)  as  if 
his  thoughts  were  as  our  thoughts,  and 
his  ways  as  our  ways  ;e  or,  as  if*  he  did 
see  as  man  sees ;)  if  we  can  bless  our 
selves  in  following  our  own  imaginations, 
counsels,  and  devices,  although  repug 
nant  to  the  resolutions  of  divine  wisdom  ;' 
taking  these  not  to  benefit,  or  not  to  con 
cern  us,  as  we  find  many  in  the  scripture 
reproved  for  doing ;  we  greatly  mistake 
and  undervalue  that  glorious  attribute  of 
God,  his  wisdom ;  and  no  wonder  then, 
if  we  do  not  upon  account  thereof  duly 
reverence  and  love  God  :  likewise  if  we, 
concerning  the  divine  power,  conceit  that, 
notwithstanding  it,  we  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish  our  unlawful  designs ;  that 
we  may,  as  it  is  in  Job,  harden  our  hearts 
against  him,  and  prosper ;  that  we  can 
anywise  either  withstand  or  evade  his 
power  (as  also  many  are  intimated  to  do, 
in  scripture ;"  even  generally  all  those 
who  dare  presumptuously  to  offend  God), 
we  also  misconceive  of  that  excellent  at 
tribute  ;  and  the  contempt  of  God,  rather 
than  love  of  him,  will  thence  arise.  If, 
concerning  the  divine  goodness  and  holi 
ness,  we  imagine  that  God  is  disaffected 
toward  his  creatures  (antecedently  to  all 
demerits,  or  bad  qualifications  in  them), 
yea  indifferent  in  affection  toward  them  ; 
inclinable  to  do  them  harm,  or  not  pro- 
pense  to  do  them  good  ;  if  we  deem  him 
apt  to  be  harsh  and  rigorous  in  his  pro 
ceedings,  to  exact  performances  unsuita 
ble  to  the  strength  he  hath  given  us,  to 
impose  burdens  intolerable  upon  us  ;  will 
not  such  thoughts  be  apt  to  breed  in  us 
toward  God  (as  they  would  toward  any 
other  person  so  disposed)  rather  a  servile 
dread  (little  different  from  downright  ha 
tred),  or  an  hostile  aversation,  than  a 
genuine  reverence,  or  a  kindly  affection 
toward  him  ?*  If  we  fancy  him,  like  to 
pettish  man,  apt  to  be  displeased  without 
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cause,  or  beyond  measure,  for  our  doinj   1 
somewhat  innocent  (neither  bad  in  itself   I 
nor  prejudicial  to  public  or  private  good) 
or  for  our  omitting  that,  which  no  law,  IK  r* 
good  reason,  plainly  requires  of  us  ;  whafl 
will    such    thoughts  but  sour  our  spirit   1 
toward  him,  make  us  fearful  and  suspi    i 
cious  of  him  ;  which  sort  of  disposition. 
are  inconsistent  with  true  love  ?      If,  01 
the  other  side,  we  judge  him  fond  an«.  I 
partial    in    his  affections ;   or  slack  ant 
easy,  as  it  were,  in  his  proceedings ;  ap.'l 
to  favour  us   although  we  neglect  him    | 
to  indulge  us  in    our  sins,  or  connive  aoi 
our  miscarriages  ;  will  not  such  thought    | 
rather  incline    us   in  our  hearts  to  slighi 
him,  and  in  our  actions  insolently  to  dall; 
with  him,  than  heartily   and  humbly  t 
love  him  ?    If  we  conceit  his  favour  pro 
cured,  or  his  anger  appeased  by  petty  ob 
servances,  perhaps  without  any  good  rul    I 
or  reason  affected    by    ourselves ;  whei 
we  neglect  duties  of  greater  worth  an* 
consequence,  the  more    weighty  matter, 
of  the  Law ;  what  is  this,   but  instead  oi 
God  to  reverence  an  idol  of  our  own  fan 
cy  ;  to  yield  unto  him  ( who  is  only  pleasei 
with  holy  dispositions  of  mind,  with  rea: 
effects  or  goodness)    not  duties  of  hurt' 
ble  love,  but   acts  of  presumption  am, 
flattery  ?     But  if,  contrariwise,  we  trul< 
conceive  of  God^s  wisdom,  that  hiscoun 
sels  are  always  thoroughly  good,  and  tha 
we  are  concerned  both  in  duty  and   inte 
rest  to  follow  them,  although  exceeding 
the  reach  of  our  understanding,  or  contraj 
ry  to  the  suggestions  of  our  fancy  ;  con 
cerning  his  power,  that  it   will  certainly 
interpose   itself  to  the  hinderance  of  ouij 
bad    projects,  that   it  will  be  in  vain  t< 
contest  therewith,   that   we  must  submi 
unto,  or  shall  be  crushed   by   his   hand 
concerning  his  goodness,  that  as  he  is  in 
finitely    good   and   benign,  so  he  is  als( 
perfectly  holy   and  pure ;  as  he  wishetl 
us  all  good,  and  is  ready  to  promote  it,  s( 
he  detesteth  our  sins,  nor  will  suffer  ust(i 
do  himself,  ourselves,  and  our  neighbour 
any  wrong;  as  most  bountiful  in  dispen^ 
sing  his  favours,  so  not  prodigal  of  them 
or  apt  to  cast  them  away  on  such  as  lit 
tle   value  them,  and  do  not  endeavour  tc 
answer  them  ;  as  a  faithful   rewarder  0) 
all    true    virtue  and   piety,  so  a  severt 
chastiser  of  all  iniquity  and  profanencss 
as  full  of  mercy  and    pity   toward   then 
who  are  sensible  of  their  unworthiness 
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d  penitent  for  their  faults,  so  an  impla- 
ible  avenger  of  obstinate  and  inncorri- 
ple  wickedness  :  in  fine,  as  a  true  friend 
j  us,  if  we  be  not  wilful  enemies  to  him, 
id  desirous  of  our  welfare,  if  we  do 
>t  perversely  render  ourselves  incpable 
ereof;  so  withal  jealous  of  his  own 
Incur,  resolute  to  maintain  and  vindi- 
.te  his  just  authority,  careful  to  uphold 
e  interests  of  right  and  truth,  and  to 
:o\v  the  distinction  he  makes  between 
pod  and  evil ;''  if  we  have,  I  say,  such 
jmceptions  of  God  (agreeable  to  what 
'5  word  and  his  doings  represent  him  to 
;),  how  can  we  otherwise  than  bear  a 
ost  high  respect,  a  most  great  affection 
ito  him  ?  A  prince,  surely,  endued 
ith  such  qualities  ;  wise  and  powerful, 
x»d  and  just  together ;  tendering  the 
Dod  of  his  people,  yet  preserving  the 
»rce  of  his  laws ;  designing  always 
hat  is  best,  and  constantly  pursuing  his 
Dod  intentions ;  tempering  bounty  and 
emency  with  needful  justice  and  severi- 
• ;  we  should  all  commend  and  extol  as 
•orthy  of  most  affectionate  veneration : 
ow  much  more,  then,  shall  we  be  so  af- 
jcted  toward  him,  in  whom  we  appre- 
end  all  those  excellences  to  concur 
without  any  imperfection  or  allay  ?  es- 
ecially  if  by  attention  we  impress  those 
onceptions  upon  our  hearts ;  for  how 
rue  and  proper  soever,  if  they  be  only 
light  and  transient,  they  may  not  suffice 
(3  this  intent ;  if  they  pass  away  as  a 
Hash,  they  will  not  be  able  to  kindle  in  us 
:.ny  strong  affection.  But  if  such  ab- 
tracted  consideration  of  the  divine  per- 
ections  will  not  alone  wholly  avail,  let 
is  add  hereto  as  a  further  help  toward 
[he  production  and  increase  of  this  di- 
j'ine  grace  in  us. 

'  2.  The  consideration  of  God's  works 
'md  actions  ;  his  works  of  nature,  his 
icts  of  providence,  his  works  and  acts  of 
i^race  ;  the  careful  meditating  upon  these 
ivill  be  apt  to  breed,  to  nourish,  to  im 
prove,  and  augment  this  affection.  Even 
[he  contemplation  of  the  lower  works  of 
lature,  of  this  visible  frame  of  things 
[upon  which  indeed  many  perspicuous 
characters  of  divine  perfection,  of  im 
mense  power,  of  admirable  wisdom,  of 
Abundant  goodness,  are  engraven),  hath 
|in  many  minds  excited  a  very  high  de- 
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gree  of  reverence  and  good  affection 
toward  God  :  the  devoutest  persons  (the 
holy  Psalmist1  particularly)  we  may  ob 
serve  frequent  in  this  practice,  inflaming 
their  hearts  with  love,  ai.d  elevating  them 
in  reverence  toward  God,  by  surveying 
the  common  works  of  God,  by  viewing 
and  considering  the  magnificent  vastness 
and  variety,  the  goodly  order  and  beauty, 
the  constant  duration  and  stability,  of  those 
things  we  see  ;  in  remarking  the  general 
bounty  and  munificence  with  which  this 
great  Paterfamilias  hath  provided  for  the 
necessary  sustenance,  for  the  conven 
ience,  for  the  defence,  for  the  relief,  for 
the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  his  crea 
tures  :  even  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
things  being  ravished  with  admiration  and 
affection,  how  often  do  they  thus  exclaim  : 
O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works,  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.  The 
earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  : 
the  earth,  O  Lord,  is  full  of  thy  mercy  ! 
G-reat  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power ; 
his  understanding  is  infinite :  All  thy 
works  shall  praise  thee,  O  Lord  :•'  with 
such  reflections,  I  say,  upon  those  com 
mon,  yet  admirable  and  excellent  works 
of  God  (which  we  perhaps  with  a  regard 
less  eye  unprofitably  pass  over)  did  those 
good  men  kindle  and  foment  pious  affec 
tions  toward  God.  The  same  effect  may 
also  the  considering  the  very  common 
proceedings  of  divine  providence  beget 
in  us ;  such  as  are  discernible  to  every 
attentive  mind  both  from  history  and  daily 
experience  ;  considering  God's  admirable 
condescension  in  regarding  and  ordering 
human  affairs  both  for  common  benefit, 
and  for  relief  of  particular  necessities, 
his  supplying  the  general  needs  of  men, 
relieving  the  poor,  succouring  the  weak 
and  helpless,  protecting  and  vindicating 
the  oppressed,  his  seasonable  encouraging 
and  rewarding  the  good,  restraining  and 
chastising  the  bad  :  even  such  observa 
tions  are  productive  of  love  to  God  in 
those  who,  according  to  that  duty  intima 
ted  by  the  prophet,  do  regard  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  and  consider  the  operations 
of  his  hands ;  They  who  are,  wise,  and 
will  obserre  these  things,  they  (as  the 
Psalmist  tells)  shall  understand  the  loo- 

1  Psal.  viii.  xix.  cxlv.  civ.  cxlvii. 
1  Psal.xxxiii.  5  •  cxix.  64;  cxlv.  40  ;  cxlvii. 
4,  &c. 
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ing-kindness  of  the  Lord  ;k  understand 
it  practically,  so  as  to  be  duly  affected 
thereby ;  and  so  accordingly  we  find  the 
consideration  of  these  things  applied  by 
the  great  guides  and  patterns  of  our  de 
votion.  But  especially  the  study  and 
contemplation  of  those  more  high  and 
rare  proceedings  of  God,  in  managing 
his  gracious  design  of  our  redemption 
from  sin  and  misery,  wherein  a  wisdom 
so  unsearchable  and  a  goodness  so  as 
tonishing  declare  themselves,  as  are  most 
proper  and  effectual  means  of  begetting 
divine  love  :  if  the  consideration  of  God's 
eternal  care  for  our  welfare,  of  his  de 
scending  to  the  lowest  condition  for  our 
sake,  of  his  willingly  undertaking  and 
patiently  undergoing  all  kinds  of  incon 
venience,  of  disgrace,  of  bitter  pain  and 
sorrow  for  us ;  of  his  freely  offering  us 
mercy,  and  earnestly  wooing  us  to  re 
ceive  it,  even  when  offenders,  when  ene 
mies,  when  rebels  against  him ;  of  his 
bearing  with  exceeding  patience  all  our 
neglects  of  him,  all  our  injuries  towards 
him  ;  of  his  preparing  a  treasure  of  per 
fect  and  endless  bliss,  and  using  all  means 
possible  to  bring  us  unto  the  possession 
thereof:  if,  I  say,  considering  those  won 
derful  strains  of  goodness  will  not  affect 
us,  what  can  do  it  ?  How  miserably 
cold  and  damp  must  our  affections  be,  if 
all  those  powerful  rays  (so  full  of  heav 
enly  light  and  heat)  shining  through  our 
minds  cannot  inflame  them  ?  how  despe 
rately  hard  and  tough  must  our  hearts  be, 
if  such  incentives  cannot  soften  and  melt 
them  ?  Is  it  not  an  apathy  more  than 
stoical,  more  than  stony,  which  can  stand 
immoveable  before  so  mighty  induce 
ments  to  passion  ?  Is  it  not  a  horridly 
prodigious  insensibility  to  think  upon  such 
expressions  of  kindness  without  feeling 
affection  reciprocal  ?  But  if  the  conside 
ration  of  God's  general  and  public  be 
neficence  will  not  touch  us  sufficiently, 
let  us  farther  hereto  adjoin, 

3.  Serious  reflections  upon  the  peculiar 
(personal  or  private)  benefits  by  the  di 
vine  goodness  vouchsafed  unto  ourselves. 
There  is,  I  suppose,  scarce  any  man,  who 
may  not,  if  he  be  not  very  stupid  and  re 
gardless,  have  observed,  beside  the  com 
mon  effects  of  God's  universal  care  and 

k  Isa.  v.  12  ;  Psal.  xxviii.  5;  cvii.  43;  Ixiv. 
9;  cxi.  2;  Ixxvii.  11  ;  cxltii.  5. 


bounty  wherein  he  partakes,  even  some 
particular  expressions  and  testimonies  of 
divine  favour  dispensed  unto  him  by 
God's  hand  (apt  to  convince  him  of  God's 
especial  providence,  care,  and  good-will 
to  him  particularly,  and  thereby  to  draw 
him  unto  God),  both  in  relation  to  his 
temporal  and  to  his  spiritual  state ;  in 
preventing  and  preserving  him  from  mis 
chiefs  imminent,  in  opportune  relief,  when 
he  was  pressed  with  want,  or  surprised 
by  danger  ;  in  directing  him  to  good,  and 
diverting  him  from  evil.  Every  man's 
experience,  I  say  and  suppose,  will  in 
form  him  that  he  hath  received  many 
such  benefits  from  a  hand,  invisible  indeed 
to  sense,  yet  easily  discernible,  if  he  do 
attend  to  the  circumstances  wherein,  to 
the  seasons,  when  they  come.  It  is  nat 
ural  to  every  man,  being  in  distress  from 
which  he  cannot  by  any  present  or  visi 
ble  means  extricate  himself,  to  stretch 
forth  his"hand  and  lift  up  his  voice  toward 
heaven,  making  his  recourse  to  divine 
help  ;  and  it  is  as  natural  for  God  to  re 
gard  the  needs,  to  hearken  to  the  cries, 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  such  persons ;  for, 
The  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  that  call  upon 
him  :  he  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth 
the  desire  of  every  licing  thing  :  He  will 
be  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed,  a  refuge  in 
times  of  trouble  :  He  satisfieth  the  long' 
ing  soul,  andji/leth  the  hungry  soul  with 
goodness  :  They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall 
not  want  any  good  thing  :  Look  at  the 
generations  of  old,  and  see ;  did  ever 
any  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  ir as  for 'taken? 
or  whom  did  he  ever  despise  that  called 
upon  him  ?  This  poor  man  (this,  and 
that,  any  poor  man)  cried,  and  the  Lord 
heard  him,  and  saced  him  out  of  all  his 
troubles  :'  since,  then,  no  man  in  all  like 
lihood  hath  not  some  occasion  of  God's 
especial  favour  and  assislance,  and  God 
is  always  so  ready  to  afford  them,  we 
may  reasonably  presume  that  every  man 
doth  sometime  receive  them,  and  is  there 
by  obliged  to  return  a  grateful  affection 
to  him,  not  only  as  to  a  common  benefac 
tor,  but  as  to  his  particular  friend  and 
patron.  However,  there  is  none  of  us 
who  may  not  perceive  himself  singularly 
indebted  to  God's  patience  in  forbearing 
to  punish  him,  to  his  mercy  in  pardoning 

1  Psal.  cxlv.   16,  18;  cvii.  8;    xxxiv.  6,  10; 
ix.  9 ;  Ecclus.ii.  10. 
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and   passing  over  innumerable  offences 
committed    against   him  :  the   renowned 
ipenitent  in  the  Gospel  did  love  much,  be 
cause  much  was  forgiven  her ;'"   and  who 
is  there  of  us,   that  hath   not  the  same 
.reason  to  love  much  ?   who  is  there  that, 
:at  least  according  to  God's  inclination  and 
intention,    hath   not  had   much   forgiven 
i  him  ?   whom  have  not  the  riches  of  divine 
goodness   and    long-svjftring     attended 
upon  in  order  to  his  repentance  ?n     Who 
hath  not  been  in  so  great  degree  ungrate- 
.  ful,  unfruitful,  and    unprofitable,  that  he 
i  hath  not  abundant  reason  to  acknowledge 
God's  especial  grace  in  bearing  with  him, 
and  to  confess  with  Jacob,  that  he  is  less 
than  the  least  of  all  God^s  mercies  ?°     If 
any  such  there  were,  he  should  have  no 
less  cause  to  be  affected  with  the  abun- 
i  dance  of  that  grace,  which  so  preserved 
him  from  sins  and  provocations.      For  if 
we  stand,  it  is  he  that  upholdeth  us  ;  if  we 
fall,  it  is  he  that  raiseth  us  ;•'  it  is  his  es- 
i  pecial  favour  that  either  we  avoid  sin,  or, 
sinning,  escape  punishment.     Now  then, 
God  having  by  many  real  evidences  de 
clared  such   particular  affection  toward 
1  us,  can  we,  considering  thereon,  do  oth 
erwise  than  say    to   ourselves,  after   St. 
John,  Nos  ergo  diligamus  Deum,  quoniam 
prior  dilexit  nos  ;     Let  us  therefore  love 
God,  because  God  first  loved  us:1  surely 
in  all  ingenuity,  according  to  all   equity, 
we  are  bound  to  do   so ;  the    reason  and 
nature  of  things    doth   require  it  of  us  : 
all  other  loves,  even   those   of  the  baser 
sort,   are    able  to  propagate    themselves 
(to  continue  and  enlarge  their  kind),  are 
commonly   fruitful   and  effectual  in  pro 
ducing  their   like  ;*  how  strangely  then, 
unnatural  and  monstrous    is   it,    that  this 
love  only,    this  so  vigorous  and   perfect 
love,  should  be  barren  and  impotent  as  it 
were  ?      If  you  love  those  that  tone  you 
(saith    our  Saviour)    what  reward  have 
you  ?r  (what  reward  can  you  pretend   to 
for  so  common,  so  necessary  a  perform 
ance  ? )  do  not  even  the  publicans  do  the 
same  ?  (the  publicans,  men  not  usually  of 
the  best  natures,  or  tenderest  hearts,  yet 
they  do  thus.)     And,  again,  saith  he, 
you  love  those  who  love  you,  what  thank 

*  "Eirrt  yiipif  yap  riiv  ^apij  rixrova'  dei — Soph. 

m  Luke  vii.  47.  n  Rom.  ii.  1. 

0  Luke  xvii.  10  ;  Psal.  cxxx.  3  ;  Gen.  xxxii. 
10.  P  Ps.  xxxvii.  23;  cxlvi.  9. 

<»  1  lohn  iv.  19.  '  Matt.  v.  46. 


is  it  ?  for  even  sinners  love  those  that 
love  them  ;*  (sinners,  men  not  led  by 
conscience  of  duty,  or  regard  to  reason, 
sut  hurried  with  a  kind  of  blind  and  vio- 
ent  force,  by  instinct  of  nature,  do  so 
much,  go  so  far.)  If  thus  men,  both  by 
nature  and  custom  most  untractable,  the 
least  guided  by  rules  of  right,  of  reason, 
of  ingenuity,  yea,  not  only  the  most  bar 
barous  men,  but  even  the  most  savage 
beasts,  are  sensible  of  courtesies,  return 
a  kind  of  affection  unto  them  who  make 
much  of  them,  and  do  them  good  ;  what 
temper  are  we  of,  if  all  that  bounty  we 
xperience  cannot  move  us ;  if  God's 
daily  loading  us  with  his  benefits,  if  his 
crowning  us  with  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercies,  if  all  those  shoicers  of 
blessings,1  which  he  continually  pourelh 
down  upon  our  heads  do  not  produce 
some  good  degree  of  correspondent  af 
fection  in  us  ?  It  cannot  surely  proceed 
altogether  from  a  wretched  baseness  of 
disposition,  that  we  are  so  cold  and  indif 
ferent  in  our  affection  toward  God,  or  are 
sometimes  so  averse  from  loving  him  ; 
it  must  rather  in  great  part  come  from  our 
not  observing  carefully,  not  frequently 
calling  to  mind,  not  earnestly  consider 
ing,  what  God  hath  done  for  us,  how  ex 
ceedingly  we  stand  obliged  to  his  good 
ness,  from  our  following  that  untoward 
generation  of  men,  who  were  not,  it  is 
said,  mindful  of  the  wonders  which  God 
did  among  them ;  who  remembered  not 
h>s  hand,  nor  the  day  that  he  delivered 
them  ;u  rather  following,  I  say,  such  care 
less  and  heartless  people*  (so  they  are 
termed),  than  imitating  that  excellent 
person's  discretion  who  constantly  did 
set  God's  loving  kindness  before  his  eyes,'1 
who  frequently  did  thus  raise  his  mind, 
and  rouse  up  his  affections  :  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  u-ithin 
me  bless  his  holy  name.  Bless  the  Lord, 
0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  iene- 
jils;  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities, 
and  healeth  all  thy  diseases,  &c.-v  It  is 
not  for  the  want  of  the  like  experience, 
or  the  like  obligation,  but  for  want  of  the 
same  wisdom,  of  the  same  care,  of  the 
same  honest  consideration  and  diligence, 
that  we  do  not  the  like. 

•  Luke  vi.  32. 

1  Psal.  Ixviii.  19  ;  ciii.  14 ;    Ezek.  xxiiv.  26. 
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To  these  means  I  add  that, 

4.  A  special  help  to  breed  in  us  this 
holy  disposition  of  soul,  will  be  the  set 
ting  ourselves  in  good  earnest,  with  a 
strong  and  constant  resolution,  to  endeav 
our  the  performance  of  all  our  duty  to 
ward  God,  and  keeping  his  command 
ments,  although  upon  inferior  considera 
tions  of  reason,  such  as  we  are  capable 
of  applying  to  this  purpose  ;  regards  of 
fear,  of  hope,  of  desire  to  avoid  the  mis 
chiefs  arising  from  sin,  or  attaining  the 
benefits  ensuing  upon  virtue.  If  we  can 
not  immediately  raise  our  hearts  to  that 
higher  pitch  of  acting  from  that  nobler 
principle  of  love,  let  us  however  apply 
that  we  can  reach  unto  practice,  striving 
as  we  are  able  to  perform  what  God  re 
quires  of  us  ;  exercising  ourselves,  as  to 
material  acts,  in  keeping  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward 
man  ;  the  doing  which,  as  it  may  in  time 
discover  the  excellency  of  goodness  to 
our  mind,  so  it  will  by  degrees  reconcile 
our  affections  thereto ;  then,  by  God's 
blessing  (who  graciously  regards  the 
meanest  endeavours  toward  good ;  who 
despiseth  not  the  day  of  small  things ; 
who  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax, 
nor  break  the  bruised  reed),7-  from  doing 
good  out  of  a  sober  regard  to  our  own 
welfare,  we  shall  come  to  like  it  in  itself, 
and  consequently  to  love  him,  unto  whose 
nature,  and  to  whose  will,  it  renders  us 
conformable  :  for  as  doing  ill  breeds  a 
dislike  to  goodness,  and  an  aversation 
form  him  who  himself  is  full  thereof,  and 
who  rigorously  exacts  it  of  us ;  as  a  bad 
conscience  removes  expectation  of  good 
from  God,  and  begets  a  suspicion  of  evil 
from  him,  consequently,  stifling  all  kind 
ness  toward  him ;  so,  doing  well,  we 
shall  become  acquainted  with  it,  and 
friends  thereto  ;  a  hearty  approbation,  es 
teem,  and  good-liking  thereof  will  ensue  ; 
finding  by  experience,  that  indeed  the 
ways  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  piety,  are 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace  ; 
that  the  fruits  of  conscientious  practice 
are  health  to  our  body  and  to  our  soul, 
security  to  our  estate  and  to  our  reputa 
tion,  rest  in  our  mind,  and  comfort  in 
our  conscience  :  goodness  will  become 
precious  in  our  eyes,  and  he  who  com 
mends  it  to  us,  being  himself  essential 
goodness,  will  appear  most  venerable 
1  Isa.  xlii.  1 ;  Zech.  iv.  10. 


and  most  amiable,  we  shall  then  become 
disposed  to  render  him,  what  we  perceive 
he  best  deserves,  entire  reverence  and 
affection. 

5.  But  I  commend  further,  as  a  most 
necessary  mean  of  attaining  this  disposi 
tion,  assiduous  earnest  prayer  unto  God, 
that  he  would  in  mercy  bestow  it  on  us, 
and  by  his  grace  work  it  in  us :  which 
practice  is  indeed  doubly  conducible  to 
this  purpose  ;  both  in  way  of  impetration, 
and  by  real  efficacy :  it  will  not  fail  to 
obtain  it  as  a  gift  from  God  ;  it  will  help 
to  produce  it  as  an  instrument  of  God's 
grace. 

Upon  the  first  account  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  for  it  is  from  God's  free  rep 
resentation  of  himself  as  lovely  to  our 
minds,  and  drawing  our  hearts  unto  him 
(although  ordinarily  in  the  use  of  the 
means  already  mentioned,  or  some  like  to 
them),  that  this  affection  is  kindled  ;  our 
bare  consideration  is  too  cold,  our  rational 
discourse  too  faint :  we  cannot  sufficiently 
recollect  our  wandering  thoughts,  we 
cannot  strongly  enough  impress  those 
proper  incentives  of  love  upon  our  hearts 
(our  hearts  so  damped  with  sensual  de 
sires,  so  clogged  and  pestered  with  earth 
ly  inclinations),  so  as  to  kindle  in  our 
souls  this  holy  flame  ;  it  can  only  be  ef 
fected  by  a  light  shining  from  God,  by  a 
fire  coming  from  heaven  :  as  all  others, 
so  more  especially  this  queen  of  graces 
must  proceed  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
and  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  :  he  alone, 
who  is  love,  can  be  the  parent  of  so 
goodly  an  offspring,  can  beget  this  lively 
image  of  himself  within  us  :  it  is  the 
principal  fruit  oj  God's  holy  spirit,'1  nor 
can  it  grow  from  any  other  root  than  from 
it ;  it  is  called  the  love  of  the  spirit,  as 
its  most  signal  and  peculiar  effect  :  in 
fine,  the  love  of  God,  as  St.  Paul  express 
ly  teaches  us,  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
ht  arts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  given  unto  us  ;" 
given,  but  that  not  without  asking,  with 
out  seeking  :  a  grace  so  excellent,  God, 
we  may  be  assured,  will  not  dispense  ;  a 
gift  so  precious  he  will  not  bestow  on 
them  who  do  not  care  to  look  after  it, 
who  will  not  vouchsafe  to  beg  it :  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  our  want 
thereof;  if  we  refuse  to  express  our  de 
sire  of  it ;  if  we  will  not  show  that  we 
regard  and  value  it ;  if,  when  God  freely 

1  Gal.  v.  22.  «>  Rom.  xv.  30. 
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offers  it,  and  invites  us  to  receive  it  (he 
doth  so  by  offering  his  Holy  Spirit,  the 
fountain  thereof,  unto  us),  we  will  not 
decently  apply  ourselves  to  him  for  it  ; 
how  can  we  expect  to  obtain  it  ?  God 
hath  propounded  this  condition  (and  it  is 
surely  no  hard,  no  grievous  condition),  if 
we  ask  we  shall  receive  ;  he  hath  express 
ly  promised  that  he  will  gice  his  spirit 
(his  Spirit  of  love)  to  them  who  ask  it  : 
we  may  be  therefore  sure,  performing  the 
condition  duly,  to  obtain  it  ;  and  as  sure, 
neglecting  that,  we  deserve  to  go  with 
out.  ' 

Prayer,  then,  is  upon  this  account  a 
needful  means  ;  and  it  is  a  very  profita 
ble  one  upon  the  score  of  its  own  imme 
diate  energy  or  virtue  :  for  as  by  familiar 
converse  (together  with  the  delights  and 
advantages  attending  thereon)  other 
friendships  are  begot  and  nourished,  so 
even  bv  that  acquaintance,  as  it  were, 
with  God,  which  devotion  begets,  by  ex 
perience  therein  how  sweet  and  good  he 
is,  this  affection  is  produced  and  strength 
ened.  As  want  of  intercourse  weakens 
and  dissolves  friendship,*  so  if  we  seldom 
come  at  God,  or  little  converse  with  him, 
it  is^ot  only  a  sign,  but  will  be  a  cause 
of  estrangement  and  disaffection  toward 
him  :  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  prayer  hath  peculiar  advantages 
above  other  acts  of  piety,  to  this  effect  : 
therein  not  only  as  in  contemplation  the 
eye  of  our  mind  (our  intellectual  part)  is 
directed  toward  God  ;  but  our  affections 
also  (the  hand  of  our  soul  by  which  we 
embrace  good,  the  feet  thereof  by  which 
we  pursue  it)  are  drawn  out  and  fixed 
upon  him  ;  we  not  only  therein  behold 
his  excellences,  but  in  a  manner  feel 
them  and  enjoy  them  ;  our  hearts  also 
being  thereby  softened  and  warmed  by 
desire  become  more  susceptive  of  love. 
We  do  in  the  performance  of  this  duty 
approach  nearer  to  God,  and  consequent 
ly  God  draws  nearer  to  us  (as  St.  James 
assures  :  Draw  near,  saith  he,  unto  God, 
and  he  will  draw  near  to  you),'1  and 
thereby  we  partake  more  fully  and 
strongly  of  his  gracious  influences  ; 
.  therein  indeed  he  most  freely  communi 
cates  his  grace,  therein  he  makes  us  most 


c  Luke  xi.  9,  13  ;     Matt.  xxi.  22  ;    vii.  7  ;  1 
Chron.  xxviii.  9  ;  2  Chron.  xv.  2. 
d  James  iv.  8. 


sensible  of  his  love  to  us,  and  thereby 
disposeth  us  to  love  him  again.  1  add, 
that  true  (fervent  and  hearty)  prayer  doth 
include  and  suppose  some  acts  of  love,  or 
some  near  tendencies  thereto ;  whence, 
as  every  habit  is  corroborated  by  acts  of 
its  kind,  so  by  this  practice  divine  love 
will  be  confirmed  and  increased.  These 
are  the  means  which  my  meditation  did 
suggest  as  conducing  to  the  production 
and  growth  of  this  most  excellent  grace 
in  our  souls. 

III.  I  should  lastly  propound  some  in 
ducements  apt  to  stir  us  up  to  the  endeav 
our  of  procuring  it,  and  to  the  exercise 
thereof,  by  representing  to  your  conside 
ration  the  blessed  fruits  and  benefits  (both 
by  way  of  natural  causality  and  reward) 
accruing  from  it ;  as  also  the  woful  con 
sequences  and  mischiefs  springing  from 
the  want  thereof.  How  being  endued 
with  it  perfects  and  advances  our  nature, 
rendering  it  in  a  manner  and  degree  di 
vine,  by  resemblance  to  God,  (who  is  full 
thereof,  so  full  that  he  is  called  love,)  by 
approximation,  adherence,  and  union, 
in  a  sort,  unto  him :  how  it  ennobles  us 
with  the  most  glorious  alliance  possible, 
rendering  us  the  friends  and  favourites  of 
the  sovereign  King  and  Lord  of  all, 
brethren  of  the  first-born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven  ;  enriches  us  with 
a  right  and  title  to  the  most  inestimable 
treasures,  (those  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive,  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him,)9 
a  sure  possession  of  the  supreme  good, 
of  all  that  God  is  able  to  bestow,  all  whose 
wisdom  and  power,  whose  counsel  and 
care  it  eternally  engageth  for  our  bene 
fit  ;  how  all  security  and  welfare,  all 
rest  and  peace,  all  joy  and  happiness,  at 
tend  upon  it;  for  that  the  Lord  prcserv- 
(t/i  all  them  that  love  him,(  (preserveth 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  good,  in 
safely  from  all  danger  and  mischief,)  and 
that  to  those  who  love  God,  all  things  co 
operate  for  their  good  :«  how  incompar 
able  a  sweetness  and  delight  accompa 
nying  the  practice  thereof,  far  surpassing 
all  other  pleasures  ;  perfectly  able  to 
content  our  minds,  to  sustain  and  comfort 
us  even  in  the  want  of  all  other  satisfac 
tions,  yea,  under  the  pressure  of  whatev- 

«  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  f  Psal.  cxlv.  20. 

*  Rom.  viii.  28. 
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er  most  grievous  afflictions  can  befall  us. 
How  contrariwise  the  want  thereof  will 
depress  us  into  a  state  of  greatest  imper 
fection  and  baseness,  setting  us  at  ihe 
greatest  distance  from  God  in  all  respects, 
both  in  similitude  of  nature,  and  as  to  all 
favourable  regard,  or  beneficial  commu 
nication  from  him ;  casting  us  into  a 
wretched  and  disgraceful  consortship 
with  the  most  degenerate  creatures,  the 
accursed  fiends,  who,  for  disaffection  and 
enmity  toward  God,  are  banished  from 
all  happiness ;  how  it  extremely  impov- 
erisheth  and  beggareth  us,  divesting  us 
of  all  right  to  any  good  thing,  rendering 
us  incapable  of  any  portion,  but  that  of 
utter  darkness  ;  how  it  excludeth  us  from 
any  safety,  any  rest,  any  true  comfort  or 
joy,  and  exposeth  us  to  all  mischief  and 
misery  imaginable  ;  all  that  being  depriv 
ed  of  the  divine  protection,  presence,  and 
favour,  being  made  objects  of  the  divine 
anger,  hatred,  and  severe  justice,  being 
abandoned  to  the  malice  of  hell,  being 
driven  into  utter  darkness  and  eternal  fire, 
doth  import  or  can  produce.  I  should 
also  have  commended  this  love,  to  you  by 
comparing  it  with  other  loves,  and  shew 
ing  how  far  in  its  nature,  in  its  causes,  in 
its  properties,  in  its  effects,  it  excelleth 
them  ;  even  so  far  as  the  object  thereof 
in  excellency  doth  transcend  all  other 
objects  of  our  affection ;  how  this  is 
grounded  upon  the  highest  and  surest 
reason  ;  others  upon  accounts  very  low 
and  mean,  commonly  upon  fond  humour 
and  mistake  :  this  produceth  real,  certain, 
immutable  goods ;  others  at  best  termi 
nate  only  in  goods  apparent,  unstable, 
and  transitory  :  this  is  most  worthy  of  us, 
employing  all  our  faculties  in  their  no 
blest  manner  of  operation  upon  the  best 
objects  ;  others  misbeseem  us,  so  that  in 
pursuing  them  we  disgrace  our  under 
standing,  misapply  our  desires,  distemper 
our  affections,  mispend  our  endeavours. 
I  should  have  enlarged  upon  these  con 
siderations,  and  should  have  adjoined 
some  particular  ad  vantages  of  this  grace  : 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  procuring  there 
of  is  the  most  sure,  the  most  easy,  the 
most  compendious  way  of  attaining  all 
others ;  of  sweetening  and  ingratiating 
all  obedience  to  us  ;  of  making  the  hard 
est  yoke  easy,  and  the  heaviest  burden 
light  unto  us.  In  fine,  I  should  have 
wished  you  to  consider,  that  its  practice 


is  not  only  a  mean  and  way  to  happiness, 
but  our  very  formal  happiness  itself;  the 
real  enjoyment  of  the  best  good  we  are 
capable  of;  that  in  which  alone  heaven 
itself  (the  felicity  of  saints  and  angels) 
doth  consist;  which  more  than  compre 
hends  in  itself  all  the  benefits  of  highest 
dignity,  richest  plenty,  and  sweetest  plea 
sure.  But  I  shall  forbear  entering  upon 
so  ample  and  fruitful  subjects  of  medita 
tion,  and  conclude  with  that  good  Collect 
of  our  church : 

O  Lord,  who  hast  prepared  for  them 
that  love  thee  such  good  thing  s  as  pass 
man's  understanding ;  pour  into  our 
hearts  such  love  toward  thee,  that  we, 
loving  thee  above  all  things,  may  obtain 
thy  promises,  lohich  exceed  all  that  we 
can  desire ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXV. 
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MATTH.  xxii.  39. — And  the  second  is  like 
unto  it,  Thoushalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself. 

The  essential  goodness  of  God,  and  his 
special  benignity  toward  mankind,  are  to 
a  considering  mind  divers  ways  very 
apparent ;  the  frame  of  the  world,  and 
the  natural  course  of  things,  do  with  a 
thousand  voices  loudly  and  clearly  pro 
claim  them  to  us  ;  every  sense  doth  yield 
us  affidavit  to  that  speech  of  the  holy 
Psalmist,  The  earth  is  full  of  the  good 
ness  of  the  Lord  : '  we  see  it  in  the  glo 
rious  brightness  of  the  skies,  and  in  the 
pleasant  verdure  of  the  fields  ;  we  taste 
it  in  the  various  delicacies  of  food,  sup 
plied  by  land  and  sea  ;  we  smell  it  in  the 
fragrances  of  herbs  and  flowers  ;  we  hear 
it  in  the  natural  music  of  the  woods  ;  we 
feel  it  in  the  comfortable  warmth  of  hea 
ven,  and  in  the  cheering  freshness  of  the 
air;  we  continually  do  possess  and  enjoy 
it  in  the  numberless  accommodations  of 
life,  presented  to  us  by  the  bountiful  hand 
of  nature. 

Of  the  same  goodness  we  may  be  well 

assured    by     that   common     providence 

which  continually  doth  uphold  us  in   our 

being,  doth  opportunely  relieve  our  needs, 

•  Psal.  xxxiii.  5  ;  cxix.  64. 
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doth  protect  us  in  dangers,  and  rescue  us 
from  imminent  mischiefs,  doth  comport 
•with  our  infirmities  and  misdemeanours ; 
the  which,  in  the  divine  Psalmist's  style, 
doth  hold  our  soul  in  life,  and  suffereth 
•not  our  feet  to  be  moved  ;  doth  redeem 
.our  life  from  destruction  ;  doth  crown  us 
with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mer 
cies.*' 

The  dispensations  of  grace,  in  the  reve 
lation  of  heavenly  truth,  in  the  overtures 
of  mercy,  in  the  succours  of  our  weak 
ness,  in  the  proposal  of  glorious  rewards, 
in  all  the  methods  and  means  conducing 
to  our  salvation,  do  afford  most  admira 
ble  proofs  and  pledges  of  the  same  im 
mense  benignity. 

But  in  nothing  is  the  divine  goodness 
toward  us  more  illustriously  conspicuous, 
than  in  the  nature  and  tendency  of  those 
laws  which  Gud  hath  been  pleased,  for 
the  regulation  of  our  lives,  to  prescribe 
unto  us,  all  which  do  palpably  evidence 
his  serious  desire  and  provident  care  of 
our  welfare  ;  so  that,  in  imposing  them, 
he  plainly  doth  not  so  much  exercise  his 
sovereignty  over  us,  as  express  his  kind 
ness  toward  us ;  neither  do  they  more 
clearly  declare  his  will,  than  demonstrate 
,  his  good-will  to  us.  And  among  all  di 
vine  precepts  this  especially,  contained  in 
my  text,  doth  argue  the  wonderful  good 
ness  of  our  heavenly  Law-giver,  appear 
ing  both  in  the  manner  of  the  proposal, 
and  in  the  substance  of  it. 

The  second  (saith  our  Lord)  is  like  to 
it ;  that  is,  to  the  precept  of  loving  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart  :c  and 
is  not  this  a  mighty  argument  of  immense 
goodness  in  God,  that  he  doth  in  such  a 
manner  commend  this  duty  to  us,  coup 
ling  it  with  our  main  duty  toward  him, 
and  requiring  us  with  like  earnestness  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  to  love  himself? 

He  is  transcendently  amiable  for  the 
excellency  of  his  nature  :  he,  by  innume 
rable  and  inestimable  benefits  graciously 
conferred  on  us,  hath  deserved  our  ut 
most  affection  ;  so  that  naturally  there  can 
be  no  obligation  bearing  any  proportion 
or  considerable  semblance  to  that  of  lov 
ing  him :  yet  hath  he  in  goodness  been 
pleased  to  create  one,  and  to  endue  i 
with  that  privilege  ;  making  the  love  of  a 

b  Psal.  Ixvi.  9  ;  Ivi.  13  ;  ciii.  4  ;  cxlv.  16. 
c  Luke  x.  27. 
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man  (whom  we  cannot  value  but  for  his 
ifts,  to  whom  we  can  owe  nothing  but 
what  properly  we  owe  to  him)  no  less 
obligatory,  to  declare  it  near  as  accept 
able  as  the  love  of  himself,  to  whom  we 
owe  all.  To  him,  as  the  sole  author  and 
ree  donor  of  all  our  good,  by  just  corres- 
jondence,  all  our  mind  and  heart,  all  our 
strength  and  endeavour,  are  due  :  and 
reasonably  might  he  engross  them  to  him 
self,  excluding  all  other  beings  from  any 
share  in  them ;  so  that  we.  might  be  o- 
)liged  only  to  fix  our  thoughts  and  set  our 
affections  on  him,  only  to  act  directly  for 
lis  honour  and  interest  ;  saying  with  the 
loly  Psalmist,  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee  1  and  there  is  none  on  earth  that 
I  desire  beside  thee  :A  yet  doth  he  freely 
jlease  to  impart  a  share  of  these  perform 
ances  on  mankind ;  yet  doth  he  charge 
us  to  place  our  affection  on  one  another  ; 
o  place  it  there,  indeed,  in  a  measure  so 
large,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a 
greater ;  according  to  a  rule,  than  which 
none  can  be  devised  more  complete  or 
certain. 

O  marvellous  condescension !  0  good 
ness  truly  divine,  which  surpasseth  the 
nature  of  things,  which  dispenseth  with 
the  highest  right,  and  foregoeth  the  great 
est  interest  that  can  be  !  Doth  not  God 
in  a  sort  debase  himself,  that  he  might 
advance  us  ?  Doth  he  not  appear  to 
wave  his  own  due,  and  neglect  his  own 
honour  for  our  advantage  ?  How  other 
wise  could  the  love  of  man  be  capable 
of  any  resemblance  to  the  love  of  God, 
and  not  stand  at  an  infinite  distance,  or 
in  an  extreme  disparity  from  it  ?  How 
otherwise  could  we  be  obliged  to  affect 
or  regard  any  thing  beside  the  sovereign, 
the  only  goodness  ?  How  otherwise 
could  there  be  any  second  or  like  to  that 
first,  that  great,  that  peerless  command, 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  ?' 

This  indeed  is  the  highest  commenda 
tion  whereof  any  law  is  capable :  for  as 
to  be  like  God,  is  the  highest  praise  that 
can  be  given  to  a  person  ;  so  to  resemble 
the  divinest  law  of  love  to  God  is  the 
fairest  character  that  can  be  assigned  of 
a  law  :  the  which  indeed  represented  it 
to  be  v6tuog  #«CTiA<xoc,  as  St.  James'calleth 
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it ;  that  is,  a  royal  and  sovereign  law  ;  ex 
alted  above  all  others,  and  bearing  a  sway 
on  them.  St.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  the  end 
of  the  commandment  (or,  the  main  scope 
of  the  evangelical  doctrine)  is  charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  con 
science,  and  faith  unfeigned  ;  that  charity 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  other 
duties,  and  that  he  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  whole  law,  that  charity 
is  the  chief  of  the  theological  virtues, 
and  the  prime  fruit  of  the  divine  Spirit ; 
and  the  bond  of  perfection  which  com- 
bineth  and  consummateth  all  other  graces, 
and  the  general  principle  of  all  our 
doings.s  St.  Peter  enjoineth  us,  that  to 
all  other  virtues  we  add  charity,  as  the 
top  and  crown  of  them  ;  and,  Above  all 
things  (saith  he)  have  fervent  charity 
among  yourselves.*  St.  John  calleth  this 
law,  in  way  of  excellence,  the  command 
ment  of  God :  and  our  Lord  himself 
claimeth  it  as  his  peculiar  precept ;  This, 
saith  he,  is  my  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you : 
A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another :  and  maketh 
the  observance  of  it  the  special  cogniz 
ance  of  his  followers  ;  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
love  one  another.'1 

These  indeed  are  lofty  commendations 
thereof,  yet  all  of  them  may  worthily 
veil  to  this ;  all  of  them  seem  verified 
in  virtue  of  this,  because  God  hath  vouch 
safed  to  place  this  command  in  so  near 
adjacency  to  the  first  great  law,  conjoin 
ing  the  two  tables  ;  making  charity  con 
tiguous,  and,  as  it  were,  commensurate  to 
piety. 

It  is  true,  that  in  many  respects  charity 
doth  resemble  piety ;  for  it  is  the  most 
genuine  daughter  of  piety,  thence  in 
complexion,  in  features,  in  humour,  much 
favouring  its  sweet  mother  :  it  doth  con 
sist  in  like  dispositions  and  motions  of 
soul ;  it  doth  grow  from  the  same  roots 
and  principles  of  benignity,  ingenuity, 
equity,  gratitude,  planted  in  our  original 
constitution  by  the  breath  of  God,  and 
improved  in  our  hearts  by  the  divine 
Spirit  of  love  ;•>  itproduceth  the  like  fruits 

K  1  Tim.  i.  5  ;  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9';  Gal.  v.  14 ; 
1  Cor.  xiii.  13  ;  Gal.  v.  22  ;  Col.  iii.  14  ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  14.  h  2  Pet.  i.  7;  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

j  1  John  iii.  23,  11  :  iv.  21  ;  John  xv.  12  • 
xiii.  34,  35. 

)  Uohniv.  7,  11. 


of  beneficence  toward  others,  and  of 
comfort  in  ourselves  ;  it  in  like  manner 
doth  assimilate  us  to  God,  rendering  us 
conformable  to  his  nature,  followers  of 
his  practice,  and  partakers  of  his  felici 
ty  :k  it  is  of  like  use  and  consequence 
toward  the  regulation  of  our  practice, 
and  due  management  of  our  whole  life  : 
in  such  respects,  I  say,  this  law  is  like 
to  the  other ;  but  it  is  however  chiefly  so 
for  that  God  hath  pleased  to  lay  so  great 
stress  thereon  as  to  make  it  the  other 
half  of  our  religion  and  duty  ;  or  because, 
as  St.  John  saith,  This  commandment  •: 
have  ive  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth 
God,  love  his  brother  also;1  which  is  to  . 
his  praise  a  most  pregnant  demonstration  • 
of  his  immense  goodness  toward  us. 

But  no   less  in  the  very  substance  of 
this  duty  will  the   benignity   of  him   that     i 
prescribe th  it  shine  forth,  displaying  it-     : 
self  in  the  rare  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
it ;  together   with  the  vast   benefit  and     i 
utility,    which   it,   being   observed,    will 
yield  to  mankind  ;  which  will  appear  by 
what  we  may   discourse  for  pressing  its     i 
observance.     But  first  let  us  explain  it, 
as   it  lieth   before  us  expressed   in  the 
words  of  the  text,  wherein  we  shall  con 
sider  two   particulars   observable :  first, 
the  object  of  the   duty  ;  secondly,   the 
qualification  annexed  to  it :  the  object  of 
it,  our  neighbour  ;  the   qualification,  as 
ourselves. 

1.  The  object  of  charity  is  our  neigh- 
hour  ;  that  is  (it  being  understood,  as  the 
precept  now  concerneth  us,  according  to 
our  Lord's  exposition,  or  according  to  his 
intent  and  the  tenor  of  his  doctrine),  eve 
ry  man,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  or 
who  is  capable  of  our  love,  especially 
every  Christian. 

The  Law,  as  it  was  given  to  God's 
ancient  people,  did  openly  regard  only 
those  among  them  who  were  linked  to 
gether  in  a  holy  neighbourhood  or  socie 
ty  ;  from  which  all  other  men  being  ex 
cluded  were  deemed  strangers  and  for 
eigners  ;  (aliens,  as  St.  Paul  speaketb, 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  prom 
ise.)1"  For  thus  the  Law  runneth  in  Le 
viticus  :  Thou  shall  not  bear  any  grudge 
against  tfie  children  of  thy  people,  but 


k  Matt.v.  45;  Eph.  v.  1,  2. 
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•thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;" 

i  where    plainly  Jews  and  neighbours  are 

i terms  equivalent;  other  men  being  sup- 

i  posed  to   stand  at  a  distance  without  the 

fold  or  politic  enclosure,   which  God  by 

several   ordinances    had  fenced,  to  keep 

ithat  nation    unmixt   and  separate:0  nor 

can    it  be  expected  against  this  notion, 

that  in  the    same    chapter  it  is  enjoined, 

But  the  stranger  that   divelleth  with  you 

'<  shall  be  unto   you   as   one   born    among 

you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself  ;v 

.for  by  that  stranger  (as  the  Jewish  mas- 

iters  will  interpret  it)  is  meant  a  proselyte 

•'  of  righteousness  ;  or  one   who,  although 

:a  stranger  by  birth,  was  yet  a  brother  in 

'religion,  having  voluntarily  submitted  to 

their   law,    being   engaged    in  the  same 

i  covenant,   and    thence    admitted    to   the 

I  same    privileges,  as  an  adopted  child  of 

that  holy  family. 

But  now,  such  distinctions  of  men  be- 
I  ing  voided,  and  that  wall  of  partition  de- 
1  molished,  all  the   world   is  become  one 
people ;  subject  to  the  laws  of  one  com 
mon  Lord  ;''  and  capable  of  the  mercies 
purchased   by     our    Redeemer.     God's 
I  love    to  mankind  did  move  him  to  send 
our  Lord  into  the  world,  to  assume  hu 
man  nature,  and  therein  to  become  a  me- 
i  diator   between   God   and    men.1'      Our 
|  Lord's  kindness  to  all  his  brethren  dispos 
ed  him  to  undertake   their  salvation,  and 
to  expiate  their  sins,    and   to   taste  death 
for  every  man ;  the   effect  whereof  is  an 
universal   reconciliation    of  God    to    the 
i  world,  and  an  union  of  men  together.8 

Now  the  blood  of  Christ  hath  cement 
ed  mankind  ;  the  favour  of  God,  embrac- 
i  ing  all,  hath  approximated  and  combined 
i  all  together ;  so  that  now   every  man  is 
our  brother — not   only  by   nature,  as  de- 
I  rived  from  the  same  stock — but  by  grace, 
1  as  partaker  of  the  common  redemption ; 
|  now  God  desiring  the   saltation  of  all 
\  men,  and  inviting  all  men  to  mercy,  our 
duty    must    be    coextended   with  God's 
i  grace,  and  our  charity  must  follow  that  of 
I  our  Saviour.1 

We  are  therefore  now,  to  all  men, 

11  Levit.  xix.  18. 

0  Levit.  xx.  26,  24;  Exod.  xxxiii.  16  ;  Dcut. 
vii.  6  ;  xiv.2.  v  Levit.  xix.  34. 

1  Eph.  ii.  14  ;  Gal.  iii.  28  ;  Acts  x.  36. 
1  Tit.  iii.  4  ;  John  iii.  16  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

•  1  John  ii.  2;    Heb.  ii.  9;    2  Cor.  v.   19; 
Col.  i.  20 ;  Eph.  i.  10  ;  ii.  13. 
1  ITim.  ii.  4;  Tit.  ii.  11;  Col.  i.  23. 


that  which  one  Jew  was  to  another ;  yea, 
more  than  such,  our  Christianity  having 
induced  much  higher  obligations,  stricter 
alliances,  and  stronger  endearments,  than 
were  those  whereby  Judaism  did  engage 
its  followers  to  mutual  amity.  The  duties 
of  common  humanity  (to  which  our 
natural  frame  and  sense  do  incline  us, 
which  philosophy  recommendeth,  and 
natural  religion  doth  prescribe,  being 
grounded  upon  our  community  of  nature 
and  cognation  of  blood,  upon  apparent 
quity,  upon  general  convenience  and 
utility),  our  religion  doth  not  only  enforce 
and  confirm,  but  enhance  and  improve  ; 
superadding  higher  instances  and  faster 
ties  of  spiritual  relation,  reaching  in  a 
sort  to  all  men  (as  being  in  duty,  in  de 
sign,  in  remote  capacity,  our  spiritual 
brethren  ;)  but  in  especial  manner  to  all 
Christians,  who  actually  are  fellow  mem 
bers  of  the  same  holy  fraternity,  con 
tracted  by  spiritual  regeneration  from 
one  heavenly  seed,  supported  by  a  com 
mon  faith  and  hope,  strengthened  by 
communion  in  acts  of  devotion  and  chari 
ty." 

Hereon,  therefore,  are  grounded  those 
evangelical  commands,  explicatory  of  this 
law  as  it  now  standeth  in  force  ;  that  as 
we  have  opportunity  we  should  do  good 
unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are 
of  the  household  of  faith  ;v  that  we  should 
abound  in  love  one  towards  another,  and  to 
wards  all  men  ;  that  we  should  glorify  God 
in  our  professed  subjection  unto  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  by  liberally  distributing  to  the 
saints,  and  to  all  men ;  that  we  should 
follow  peace  with  all  men  ;  should  be  pa 
tient  toward  all  men,  and  gentle  toward 
all  men,  and  show  all  meekness  toward  all 
men  ;w  and  ever  follow  that  which  is  good, 
both  among  ourselves  and  to  all  men  that 
we  should  make  supplications,  interces 
sions,  and  thanksgivings  for  all  men, 
especially  for  all  saints,  or  all  our  fellow 
Christians ;  and  express  moderation,  or 
ingenuity,  to  all  men.* 

Such  is  the  object  of  our  charity  ;  and 
thus  did  our  Lord  himself  expound  it, 
when  by  a  Jewish  lawyer  being  put  to 
resolve  this  question,  And  who  is  my 

u  1  Pet.  i.  23  ;  ii.  17.  T  Gal.  vi.  10. 

w  1  Thes.  iii.  12  ;  2  Cor.  ix .  12,  13. 

*  Heb.  xii.  24  ;    1  Thes.  v.  14  ;    Tit.  iii.  2  ; 

1  Thes.  V.    15.    faiovtivai  irpdsirdvras.    2  Tim.  ii. 

24 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  Eph.  vi.  18 ;  Phil.  iv.  5. 
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neighbour  ?y  he  did  propound  a  case,  or 
history,  whereby  he  did  extort  from  that 
Rabbi  this  confession,  that  even  a  Samari 
tan,  discharging  a  notable  office  of  hu 
manity  and  mercy  to  a  Jew,  did  thereby 
most  truly  approve  himself  a  good 
neighbour  to  him  ;  and  consequently  that 
reciprocal  performances  of  such  offices 
were  due  from  a  Jew  to  a  Samaritan  ; 
whence  it  might  appear,  that  this  relation 
of  neighbourhood  is  universal  and  unlimit 
ed.*  So  much  for  the  object. 

II.  As  for  the  qualification  annexed 
and  couched  in  those  words,  as  thyself; 
that,  as  I  conceive,  may  import  both  a 
rule  declaring  the  nature,  and  a  measure 
determining  the  quantity,  of  that  love 
which  is  due  from  us  to  our  neighbour  ; 
the  comparative  term  as  implying  both 
conformity  or  similitude,  and  commensu- 
ration  or  quality.! 

1.  Loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
doth  import  a  rule,  directing  what  kind  of 
love  we  should  bear  and  exercise  toward 
him  ;  or  informing  us  that  our  charity 
doth  consist  in  having  the  same  affections 
of  soul,  and  in  performing  the  same  acts 
of  beneficence  toward  him,  as  we  are 
ready  by  inclination,  as  we  are  wont  in 
practice,  to  have  or  to  perform  toward 
ourselves,  with  full  approbation  of  our 
judgment  and  conscience,  apprehending 
it  just  and  reasonable  so  to  do. 

We  cannot  indeed  better  understand 
the  nature  of  this  duty,  than  by  reflecting 
on  the  motions  of  our  own  heart,  and 
observing  the  course  of  our  demeanour 
toward  ourselves  ;  for  thence  infallibly 
we  may  be  assured  how  we  should  stand 
affected,  and  how  we  should  behave  our 
selves  toward  others. 

This  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  this 
rule  (inferring  the  excellent  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  him  who  framed  it),  that  by 
it  very  easily  and  certainly  we  may  dis 
cern  all  the  specialties  of  our  duty,  with 
out  looking  abroad  or  having  recourse  to 
external  instructions  ;|  so  that  by  it  we 

*  TI\ri<rtov  fi  dvBpotirov  oiiSiv  aXXo  iariv  J)  rd   bjiot- 
orraBis  *ai  \oytKmv  $woi>,  &C. —  Just.    Mart.    CODtr. 

Tryph.  p.  320. 

j"  'H  vnep8o)(>i  rfjf  <j>t\ias  TIJ  xpds  iavrdv  i^oiourai. 

— Arist.  Eth.  ix.  4. 

*  Ou  ^tpc'a  ToAXaiv  Xdyejj/,  oiiil  fiiutpoTtpwv  vouuv, 
ov£f  JiJatr/raXtay  ro«c(Ai7f  ri  6c\rifnd   cov  yivi<r6a>  vo- 
ftot — (TV  yivov  itnaartis,  <TI)  yivov  vo/ioWr>K  T?JS  ceav- 
ro-e  funs • — Cbrys.  'AvSp.  ty'. 

J  Luke  x.  29. 


may  be  perfect  lawgivers,  and  skilful 
judges,  and  faithful  monitors  to  ourselves 
of  what  in  any  case  we  should  do :  for 
every  one  by  internal  experience  know- 
eth  what  it  is  to  love  himself,  every  one 
is  conscious  how  he  useth  to  treat  him 
self;  each  one  consequently  can  prescribe 
and  decide  for  himself,  what  he  ought  to 
do  toward  his  neighbour  :  so  that  we  are 
not  only  deodlduxioi,  taught  of  God,  as 
the  Apostle  saith,  to  love  one  another; 
but  ufaodldrexioi,  taught  of  ourselves  how 
to  exercis  that  duty  :  whence  our  Lord 
otherwhere  doth  propose  the  law  of  chari 
ty  in  these  terms  Whatsoever  ye  icould 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  unto  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets  ;z  that  is,  unto  this  rule  all  the 
special  precepts  of  charity  proposed  in 
holy  scripture  may  be  reduced. 

Wherefore,  for  information  concerning 
our  duty  in  each  case  and  circumstance, 
we  need  only  thus  to  consult  and  interro 
gate  ourselves,  hence  forming  resolutions 
concerning  our  practice. 

Do  we  not  much  esteem  and  set  by 
ourselves  ?  Do  we  not  strive  to  maintain 
in  our  minds  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves  ? 
Can  any  mischances  befalling  us,  any  de 
fects  observable  in  us,  any  faults  com 
mitted  by  us,  induce  us  to  slight  or  des 
pise  ourselves  ? — This  may  teach  us  what 
regard  and  value  we  should  ever  pre 
serve  for  our  neighbour. 

Do  we  not  sincerely  and  earnestly  de 
sire  our  own  welfare  and  advantage  in 
every  kind  ?  Do  we  not  heartily  wish 
good  success  to  our  own  designs  and  un 
dertakings  ?  Are  we  unconcerned  or 
coldly  affected  in  any  case  touching  our 
own  safety,  our  estate,  our  credit,  our 
satisfaction  or  pleasure  ?  Do  we  not  es 
pecially,  if  we  rightly  understand  our 
selves,  desire  the  health  and  happiness  of 
our  souls  ? — This  doth  inform  us  what 
we  should  wish  and  covet  for  our  neigh 
bour.* 

Have  we  not  a  sensible  delight  and 
complacency  in  our  own  prosperity  ? 
(Do  we  ever  repine  at  any  advantages  ac 
cruing  to  our  person  or  condition  ?)  Are 

*  '0  TOV  Tr\rjaiov  <l>f  cavrdv  dyanwVj  Sirp  airo) 
pov\trat  dyaOa,  dyaQa  xdKcivM  ftov\fiacrai}  &C.— 

Just.  Mart,  contr.  Tryph.  p.'321. 

2  1  Thess.  iv.  9  ;  Matt.  vii.  12 ;  Luke  vi.  31. 

"0  fJiiacTs,  priSevlvotfitrris.     Tob.  iv.  15;    Const.  A- 

post.  i.  1. 
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we  not  extremely  glad  to  find  ourselves 
ithriving  and  flourishing  in  wealth,  in  re- 
iputation,  in  any  accommodation  or  orna- 
,ment  of  our  state  ?  Especially  if  we  be 
isobcr  and  wise,  doth  not  our  spiritual 
jproficiency  and  improvement  in  virtue 
lyield  joyous  satisfaction  to  us  ?  Are  we 
•not  much  comforted  in  apprehending  our- 
iselves  to  proceed  in  a  hopeful  way  toward 
ieverlasting  felicity  ? — This  may  instruct 
•us  what  content  we  should  feel  in  our 
(neighbours  prosperity,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual. 

Do  we  not  seriously  grieve  at  our  own 
'disasters  and  disappointments  ?  Are  we 
jnot  in  sad  dumps,  whenever  we  incur 
jany  damage  or  disgrace  ?  Do  not  our 
'diseases  and  pains  sorely  afflict  us?  Do 
we  not  pity  and  bemoan  ourselves  in  any 
I  want,  calamity,  or  distress?  Can  we 
I  especially,  if  we  are  ourselves,  without 
I  grievous  displeasure  apprehend  ourselves 
|  enslaved  to  sin  and  Satan,  destitue  of 
:  God's  favour,  expose^  to  endless  misery  ? 
1  — Hence  may  we  learn  how  we  should 
condole  and  commiserate  the  misfortunes 
;  of  our  neighbour. 

Do  we  not  eagerly  prosecute  our  own 
•,  concerns  ?     Do  we  not  with  huge  vigour 
•  and  industry  strive  to  acquire  all  conve- 
1  niences  and  comforts  to  ourselves,  to  rid 
!  ourselves  of  all  wants  and  molestations  ? 
i  Is  our  solicitous  care   or  painful  endeav- 
;  our  ever  wanting  toward  the  support  and 
I  succour  of  ourselves  in  any  of  our  needs  ? 
i  Are  we  satisfied  in  merely  wishing  our- 
j  selves  well  ?  are  we    not  also   busy  and 
active  in  procuring  what  we  affect  ?  Es- 
1  pecially,  if  we  are   well   advised,  do  we 
not  effectually  provide   for  the   weal  of 
!  our   soul,   and    supply   of    our   spiritual 
necessities  ;  labouring  to  rescue  ourselves 
from  ignorance   and  error,  from   the  ty 
ranny  of  sin,  from  the   torture  of  a   bad 
conscience,  from  the   danger  of  hell  ? — 
This  showeth  how  ready  we   should   be 
really   to   further  our   neighbour's   good, 
ministering  to  him  all  kinds  of  assistance 
and  relief  suitable  to  his  needs,  both  cor 
poral  and  spiritual. 

Are  we  so  proud  or  nice,  that  we  dis 
dain  to  yield  attendance  or  service  need 
ful  for  our  own  sustenance  or  conve 
nience  ?  do  we  not  indeed  gladly  per 
form  the  meanest  and  most  sordid  offices 
for  ourselves  ? — This  declareth  how  con- 
descensive  we  should  be  in  helping  our 


neighbour,  how  ready  even  to  wash  his 
feet  when  occasion  doth  require. 

Do  we  love  to  vex  ourselves,  or  cross 
our  own  humour  ?  do  we  not  rather  seek 
by  all  means  to  please  and  gratify  our 
selves  ?' — This  may  warn  us  how  inno 
cent  and  inoffensive,  how  compliant  and 
complacent,  we  should  be  in  our  behav 
iour  toward  others;  endeavouring  to  please 
them  in  all  things,  especially  for  their 
good  to  edification^ 

Are  we  easily  angry  with  ourselves, 
do  we  retain  implacable  grudges  against 
ourselves,  or  do  we  execute  upon  our 
selves  mischievous  revenge  ?  are  we  not 
rather  very  meek  and  patient  toward 
ourselves,  mildly  comporting  with  our 
own  great  weaknesses,  our  troublesome 
humours,  our  impertinences  and  follies  ; 
readily  forgiving  ourselves  the  most 
heinous  offences,  neglects,  affronts,  ^in 
juries,  and  outrages  committed  by  us 
against  our  own  interest,  honour,  and 
welfare  ? — Hence  may  we  derive  lessons 
of  meekness  and  patience,  to  be  exercis 
ed  toward  our  neighbour,  in  bearing  his 
infirmities  and  miscarriages,  in  remitting 
any  wrongs  or  discourtesies  received 
from  him. 

Are  we  apt  to  be  rude  in  our  deport 
ment,  harsh  in  our  language,  or  rigorous 
in  our  dealing  toward  ourselves  ?  do  we 
not  rather  in  word  and  deed  treat  our 
selves  very  softly,  very  indulgently  ?  Do 
we  use  to  pry  for  faults,  or  to  pick  quar 
rels  with  ourselves,  to  carp  at  any  thing 
said  or  done  by  us,  rashly  or  upon  slight 
grounds  to  charge  blame  on  ourselves,  to 
lay  heavy  censures  on  our  actions,  to 
make  foul  constructions  of  our  words,  to 
blazon  our  defects,  or  aggravate  our  fail 
ings  ?  do  we  not  rather  connive  at  and 
conceal  our  blemishes  ?  do  we  not  ex 
cuse  and  extenuate  our  own  crimes  ? 

Can  we  find  in  our  hearts  to  frame 
virulent  invectives,  or  to  dart  bitter  taunts 
and  scoffs  against  ourselves  ;  to  murder 
our  own  credit  by  slander,  to  blast  it  by 
detraction,  to  maim  it  by  reproach,  to 
prostitute  it  to  be  deflowered  by  jeering 
and  scurrilous  abuse  ?  are  we  not  rather 
very  jealous  of  our  reputation,  and  stu 
dious  to  preserve  it,  as  a  precious  orna 
ment,  a  main  fence,  an  useful  instrument 
of  our  welfare  ? 

»  Rom.  xv.  2. 
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Do  we  delight  to  report,  or  like  to  hear 
ill  stories  of  ourselves  ?  do  we  not  rath 
er  endeavour  all  we  can  to  stifle  them  ; 
to  tie  the  tongues  and  stop  the  ears  of 
men  against  them  ? — Hence  may  we  be 
acquainted  how  civil  and  courteous  in 
our  behaviour,  how  fair  and  ingenuous  in 
our  dealing,  how  candid  and  mild  in  our 
judgment  or  censure,  we  should  be  to 
ward  our  neighbour;  how  very  tender  and 
careful  we  should  be  of  anywise  wrong 
ing  or  hurting  his  fame. 

Thus  reflecting  on  ourselves,  and  mak 
ing  our  practice  toward  ourselves  the  pat 
tern  of  our  dealing  with  others,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  discharge  what  is  prescribed  to 
us  in  this  law :  and  so  we  have  here  a 
rule  of  charity.  But  further, 

2.  Loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves 
doth  also  import  the  measure  of  our  love 
toward  him  ;  that  it  should  be  commen 
surate  and  equal  in  degree  to  that  love 
which  we  bear  and  exercise  toward  our 
selves.  St.  Peter  once  and  again  doth 
exhort  us  to  love  one  another  txrevibg, 
with  an  outstretched  affection  :b  and  how 
far  that  affection  should  be  stretched,  we 
are  here  informed ;  even  that  it  should 
reach  the  furthest  that  can  be,  or  to  a 
parity  with  that  intense  love  which  we  do 
bear  in  heart,  and  express  in  perform 
ance,  toward  ourselves  :  so  that  we  do 
either  bring  down  our  self-love  to  such  a 
moderation,  or  raise  up  our  charity  to 
such  a  fervency,  that  both  come  to  be 
adjusted  in  the  same  even  level.  This  is 
that  pitch  at  which  we  should  aim  and 
aspire  ;  this  is  that  perfection  of  charity, 
which  our  Lord  recommendeth  to  us  in 
that  injunction,  Be  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.* 

That  this  sense  of  the  words  is  includ 
ed,  yea,  chiefly  intended,  divers  rea 
sons  will  evince :  For, 

1.  The  most  natural   signification  and 
common  use  of  the   phrase   doth   import 
thus  much ;  and  any  one  at  first  hearing 
would  so  understand  the  words. 

2.  It  appeareth  by  comparing  this  pre 
cept  with  that  to  which  it  is  annexed,  of 
loving   God  with  all  our  heart  and  ail 
our  soul ;    which    manifestly    designeth 
the   quantity  and   degree  of  that  love : 
consequently  the  like  determination  is  in 
tended  in  this  precept,  which  is  expressed 
to  resemble  that,  or  designed  in  like  man- 

b  1  Pet.  i.  22 ;  iv.  8.  c  Matt.  v.  48. 


ner  to  qualify  and  bound  our  duty  toward 
our  neighbour. 

3.  If  the  law   doth    not  signify    thus 
much,  it  doth  hardly  signify  any   thing  ; 
not  at  least  any  thing  of  direction  or  use 
to  us  :  for  no  man  is   ignorant  that   he  is 
obliged  to  love  his  neighbour ;  but  how 
far  that  love    must   extend,  is   the  point 
wherein  most  of  us  do  need  to  be  resolv 
ed,  and  without  satisfaction  in  which  we 
shall  hardly  do  any  thing  :  for  as  he  that 
oweth  money  will  not  pay  except  he  can 
tell  how  much  it  is  ;  so  to  know  the  duty 
will  not  avail  toward  effectual  observance 
of  it,  if  its  measure  be  not  fixed. 

4.  Indeed,  the  law  otherwise  under 
stood  will  rather  be  apt  to  misguide  than 
to  direct  us ;  inducing   us  to  apprehend 
that  we  shall  satisfy  its  intent,  and   suffi 
ciently  discharge  our  duty,  by  practising 
charity  in  any  low  degree   or  mean  in 
stance.     Also, 

5.  The  former  sense,  which  is  unques 
tionable,    doth   infei;  and  establish  this ; 
because  similitude  of  love,  morally  speak 
ing,  cannot  consist  with  inequality  there 
of  :  for  if  in  considerable  degrees  we  love 
ourselves  more  than  others,  assuredly  we 
shall  fail    both  in  exerting  such  internal 
acts  of  affection,  and  in  performing  such 
external  offices  of  kindness  toward  them, 
as  we  do  exert  and  perform   in  regard  to 
ourselves  ;  whence  this  law,  taken  mere 
ly  as  a  rule,  demanding  a  confused  and 
imperfect  similitude  of  practice,  will  have 
no  clear  obligation  or  certain  efficacy. 

6.  But  further  to  assure  this  exposition, 
I  shall  declare  that  the  duty  thus  inter 
preted  is  agreeable   to  reason,  and  may 
justly  be  required  of  us,   upon   consider 
ations  which  together  will  serve  to  press 
the  observance  of  it  according  to  such 
measure. 

1.  It  is  reasonable  that  we  should  thus 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  because 
he  is  as  ourselves,  or  really  in  all  con 
siderable  respects  the  same  with  us  :  we 
concur  with  him  in  all  that  is  necessary, 
substantial,  and  stable  ;  we  differ  from 
him  only  in  things  contingent,  circum 
stantial,  and  variable;  in  the  which,  of 
course  or  by  chance,  we  are  liable  in  a 
small  time  as  much  to  differ  from  our 
selves  :  in  such  respects  we  are  not  the 
same  to-day  that  we  were  yesterday,  and 
shall  be  to-morrow ;  for  we  shift  our 
circumstances  as  we  do  our  clothes  ;  our 
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wdies  are  in  continual  flux,  and  our  souls 
do  much  conform  to  their  alteration  ;  our 
temper  and  complexion  do  vary  with  our 
:air,  our  diet,  our  conversation,  our  for 
tunes,  our  age  ;  our  parts  grow  and  de 
cay,  our  principles  and  judgments,  our 
affection  and  desires,  are  never  fixed, 
land  seldom  rest  long  in  the  same  place  ; 
all  our  outward  state  doth  easily  change 
face  :  so  that  if  we  consider  the  same 
person  in  youth  and  in  age,  in  health  and 
in  sickness,  in  prosperity  and  in  distress, 
may  we  not  say,  quantum  mutalus  ab 
illo ;  how  quite  another  man  is  he 
grown  !  Yet  shall  a  man  for  such  al 
terations  surcease  or  abate  his  love  to 
himself? — Why,  then,  in  regard  to  the 
like  differences,  shall  we  less  affect  our 
neighbour,  who  is  endowed  with  that 
common  nature,  which  alone  through  all 
those  vicissitudes  sticketh  fast  in  us  ;  who 
is  the  most  express  image  of  us  (or  rath 
er  a  copy,  drawn  by  the  same  hand,  of 
the  same  original),  another  self,  attired 
in  a  diverse  garb  of  circumstances  ?  Do 
we  not,  so  far  as  we  despise  or  disaffect 
him,  by  consequence  slight  or  hate  our 
selves  ;  seeing  (except  bare  personality, 
or  I  know  not  what  metaphysical  identi 
ty)  there  is  nothing  in  him  different  from 
what  is,  or  what  may  be,  in  us  ? 

2.  It  is  just  that  we  should  love  our 
neighbour  equally  with  ourselves,  because 
he  really  no  less  deserveth  love,  or  be 
cause  upon  a  fair  judgment  he  will  ap 
pear  equally  amiable.  Justice  is  impar 
tial,  and  regardeth  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  abstracting  from  their  relation 
to  this  or  that  person  ;  whence,  if  our 
neighbour  seem  worthy  of  affection  no 
less  than  we,  it  demandeth  that  accord 
ingly  we  should  love  him  no  less. 

And  what  ground  can  there  be  of  lov 
ing  ourselves,  which  may  not  as  well  be 
found  in  others  ?  Is  it  endowments  o: 
nature,  is  it  accomplishments  of  knowl 
edge,  is  it  ornaments  of  virtue,  is  it  ac 
coutrements  of  fortune  ?  But  is  not  our 
neighbour  possessed  of  the  same  ?  is  he 
not  at  least  capable  of  them,  the  collation 
and  acquisi  of  them  depending  on  the 
same  arbitrary  bounty  of  God,  or  upon 
faculties  and  means  commonly  dispensed 
to  all  ?"  May  not  any  man  at  least  be  as 
wise  and  as  good  as  we  ? — Why  then 
should  we  not  esteem,  why  not  affect  him 
d  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  7. 


as  much  ?     Doth  relation  to  us  alter  the 
ase  ?  is  self  as  self  lovely  or  valuable  ? 
doth  that  respect  lend  any  worth  or  price 
to  things  ? 

Likewise,  what  more  can  justice  find 
n  our  neighbour  to  obstruct  or  depress 
our  love,  than  it  may  observe  in  our 
selves  ?  Hath  he  greater  infirmities  or 
defects,  is  he  more  liable  to  errors  and 
miscarriages,  is  he  guilty  of  worse  faults 
than  we  ?  If  without  arrogance  and 
vanity  we  cannot  affirm  this,  then  are  we 
as  unworthy  of  love  as  he  can  be  ;  and 
refusing  any  degree  thereof  to  him,  we 
may  as  reasonably  withdraw  the  same 
from  ourselves. 

3.  It  is  fit  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
love  our  neighbour  equally  with  ourselves, 
because  all  charity  beneath  self-love  is 
defective,  and  all  self-love  above  charity 
is  excessive. 

It  is  an  imperfect  charity  which  doth 
not  respect  our  neighbour  according  to  his 
utmost  merit  and  worth,  which  doth  not 
heartily  desire  his  good,  which  doth  not 
earnestly  promote  his  advantage  in  every 
kind,  according  to  our  ability  and  oppor 
tunity  :  and  what  beyond  this  can  we  do 
for  ourselves  ? 

If  in  kind  or  degree  we  transcend  this, 
it  is  not  virtuous  love  or  true  friendship  to 
ourselves,  but  a  vain  fondness  or  perverse 
dotage  ;  proceeding  from  inordinate  dis 
positions  of  soul,  grounded  on  foolish 
conceits,  begetting  foul  qualities  and  prac 
tices  ;  envy,  strife,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
the  like. 

4.  Equity  requireth  that  we  should  love 
our  neighbour  to  this  degree,  because  we 
are  apt  to  claim  the  same  measure  of  love 
from  others.     No  mean  respect  or  slight 
affection  will  satisfy  us  ;  we  cannot  brook 
the  least  disregard  or   coldness ;  to   love 
us  a  little,  is  all  one  to  us  as  not  to  love 
us  at  all :  it  is  therefore  equitable  that  we 
should  be  engaged  to  the  same  height  of 
charity    toward    others ;  otherwise    we 
should  be  allowed  in  our  dealings  to  use 
double  weights  and  measures,  which  is 
plain  iniquity  :  what  indeed  can  be  more 
ridiculously  absurd,  than  that  we  should 
pretend  to  receive  that  from  others,  which 
we  are  not  disposed  to  yield  to  them  upon 
the  same  ground  and  title  ?e 

5.  It  is  needful  that  so  great  a  charity 
should  be    prescribed,  because  none  in- 
'  Prov.  xx.  10. 
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ferlor  thereto  will  reach  divers  weighty 
ends  designed  in  this  law  ;  namely,  the 
general  convenience  and  comfort  of  our 
lives  in  mutual  society  and  intercourse  : 
for  if  in  considerable  degree  we  do  affect 
ourselves  beyond  others,  we  shall  be  con 
tinually  bickering  and  clashing  with  them 
about  points  of  interest  and  credit; 
scrambling  with  them  for  what  may  be 
had,  and  clambering  to  get  over  them  in 
power  and  dignity :  whence  all  the  pas 
sions  annoying  our  souls,  and  all  the  mis 
chiefs  disturbing  our  lives,  must  needs 
ensue. 

6.  That  entire  love  which  we  owe  to 
God  our  creator,  and  to  Christ   our  Re 
deemer,  doth  exact  from  us  no  less  a  mea 
sure  of  charity  than  this :  for  seeing  they 
have  so  clearly  demonstrated  themselves 
to  bear  an  immense  love  to  men,  and  have 
charged  us  therein  to  imitate  them  ;  it  be- 
cometh  us,    in    conformity,  in    duty,    in 
gratitude  to  them,  to  bear  the  highest  we 
can,  that  is,  the  same  as  we  bear  to  our 
selves  :  for  how  can  we  love  God  enough, 
or  with  all   our  soul,  if  we  do  not  accord 
with  him  in  loving  his  friends  and  rela 
tions,   his    servants,    his  children,  with 
most  entire  affection  ? 

If  in  God's  judgments  they  are  equal 
to  us,  if  in  his  affection  and  care  they 
have  an  equal  share,  if  he  in  all  his  deal 
ings  is  indifferent  and  impartial  toward 
all ;  how  can  our  judgment,  our  affection, 
our  behaviour,  be  right,  if  they  do  not 
conspire  with  him  in  the  same  measures  ? 

7.  Indeed  the  whole  tenor  and  genius 
of  our  religion  do  imply  obligation  to  this 
pitch  of  charity,  upon  various  accounts. 

It  representeth  all  worldly  goods  and 
matters  of  private  interest  as  very  incon 
siderable  and  unworthy  of  our  affection, 
thereby  subtracting  the  fuel  of  immode 
rate  self-love. 

It  enjoineth  us  for  all  our  particular 
concerns  entirely  to  rely  upon  provi 
dence  ;  so  barring  solicitude  for  ourselves, 
and  disposing  an  equal  care  for  others. 

It  declareth  every  man  so  weak,  so 
vile,  so  wretched,  so  guilty  of  sin  and 
subject  to  misery  (so  for  all  good  wholly 
indebted  to  the  pure  grace  and  mercy  of 
God),  that  no  man  can  have  reason  to 
dote  on  himself,  or  to  prefer  himself  be 
fore  others  :  we  need  not  cark,  or  prog, 
or  scrape  for  ourselves,  being  assured 
that  God  sufficiently  careth  for  us. 


In  its  account  the  fruits  and  recom 
penses  of  love  to  others  in  advantage  to 
ourselves  do  far  surpass  all  present  inter 
ests   and   enjoyments  :  whence  in  effect 
the  more  or  less  we  love  others,  answer- 
ably  the  more  or  less  we  love  ourselves ;  j 
so  that  charity  and  self-love  become  co 
incident,  and  both  run  together  evenly  in  '. 
one  channel. 

It  recommendeth  to  us  the  imitation  of 
God's  love  and  bounty ;  which  are  abso 
lutely  pure,  without  any  regard,  any  ca 
pacity  of  benefit  redounding  to  himself.' 

It  commandeth  us  heartily  to  love  even 
our  bitterest  enemies  and  most  cruel  per 
secutors  ;  which  cannot  be  performed 
without  a  proportionable  abatement  of 
self-love. 

It  chargeth  us  not  only  freely  to  im 
part  our  substance,  but  willingly  to  ex 
pose  our  lives,  for  the  good  of  our  breth 
ren  :'  in  which  case  charity  doth  plainly 
match  self-love ;  for  what  hath  a  man 
more  dear  or  precious  than  his  life  to  lay 
out.  for  himself? 

It  representeth  all  men  (considering 
their  divine  extraction,  and  being  formed 
after  God's  image  ;  their  designation  for 
eternal  glory  and  happiness,  their  partak 
ing  of  the  common  redemption  by  the 
undertakings  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
their  being  objects  of  God's  tender  affec 
tion  and  care)  so  very  considerable,  that 
no  regard  beneath  the  highest  will  befit 
them. 

It  also  declareth  us  so  nearly  allied  to 
them,  and  so  greatly  concerned  in  their 
good  (we  being  all  one  in  Christ,  and 
members  one  of  another),  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  perfect  complacency  in  their 
welfare,  and  a  sympathy  in  their  adver 
sity,  as  our  own.h 

It  condemneth  self-love,  self-pleasing, 
self-seeking,  as  great  faults  ;  which  yet 
(even  in  the  highest  excess)  do  not  seem 
absolutely  bad  ;  or  otherwise  culpable, 
than  as  including  partiality,  or  detract 
ing  from  that  equal  measure  of  charity 
which  we  owe  to  others :  for  surely  we 
cannot  love  ourselves  too  much,  if  we 
love  others  equally  with  ourselves  ;  we 
cannot  seek  our  own  good  excessively, 

f  Matt.  v.  45.  s  1  John  iii.  16. 

h  Gal.  iii.  28;  John  xvii.  21  ;  Rom.  xii.  5; 
1  Cor.  xii.  2fi  ;  John  xiii.  35. 

'  2  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10  ;  Rom.  xv.  1 ; 
Phil.  ii.  4;  1  Cor.  x.  24;  xiii.  5. 
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•  f  with  the  same  earnestness  we  seek 
;he  good  of  others. 

,  Itexhibiteth  supernatural  aids  of  grace, 
|ind  conferreth  that  holy  spirit  of  love, 
.vhich  can  serve  to  no  meaner  purposes, 
..ban  to  quell  that  sorry  principle  of  nig 
gardly  selfishness,  to  which  corrupt  na- 
ure  doth  incline  ;  and  to  enlarge  our 
icarts  to  this  divine  extent  of  goodness. 
1  8.  Lastly,  many  conspicuous  examples, 
proposed  for  direction  in  this  kind  of  prac- 
,,ice,  do  imply  this  degree  of  charity  to  be 
"equired  of  us. 

i  It  may  be  objected  to  our  discourse, 
hat  the  duty  thus  understood  is  unprac- 
.icuble,  nature  violently  swaying  to  those 
iegrees  of  self-love  which  charity  can 
;io\vise  reach.  This  exception  (would 
:ime  permit)  I  should  assoil,  by  showing 
now  fur,  and  by  what  means,  we  may 
ittain  to  such  a  practice  (how  at  least,  by 
liming  at  this  top  of  perfection,  we  may 
isc^iul  nearer  and  nearer  thereto  :)  in  the 
:mean  time,  experience  doth  sufficiently 
svince  possibility ;  and  assuredly  that 
may  be  done,  which  we  see  done  before 
us.  And  so  it  is,  pure  charity  hath  been 
the  root  of  such  affections  and  such  per 
formances  (recorded  by  indubitable  testi 
mony)  toward  others,  which  hardly  any 
man  can  exceed  in  regard  to  himself: 

;nor  indeed  hath  there  scarce  ever  appear 
ed  any  heroical  virtue  or  memorable  pie 
ty,  whereof  charity  overbearing  selfish 
ness,  and  sacrificing  private  interest  to 
public  benefit,  hath  not  been  a  main  in- 

:  gredient.     For  instance,  then, 

Did  not  Abraham  even  prefer  the  good 

,of  others  before  his  own,  when  he  gladly 

idid  quit  his  country,  patrimony,  friends, 
and  kindred,  to  pass  his  days  in  a  wan 
dering  pilgrimage,  upon  no  other  encour- 

i  agement  than  an  overture  of  blessing  on 
his  posterity  ? 

Did  not  the  charity  of  Moses  stretch 

!  thus  far,  when  for  the  sake  of  his  breth 
ren  he  voluntarily  did  exchange  the  splen 
dours  and  delights  of  a  court  for  a  condi 
tion  of  vagrancy  and  servility  ;*  choosing 
rather,  as  the  apostle  speaketh,  to  suffer 

i  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 

I  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  ?'  did  not  it 
overstrech,  when  although  having  been 
grievously  affronted  by  them  he  wished 

k  Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  xxv.  inEph.  Or.  vii. 
1  Heb.  xi.  24. 

VOL.  I.  34 


that  rather  his  name  should  be  expunged 
from  God's  book,  than  that  their  sin 
should  abide  unpardoned  ?* 

Did  not  Samuel  exercise  such  a  chari 
ty,  when  being  ingratefully  and  injurious 
ly  dismounted  from  his  authority,  he  did 
yet  retain  toward  that  people  a  zealous 
desire  of  their  welfare,  not  ceasing  ear- 
nestly  to  pray  for  them  ?m 

Did  not  Jonathan  love  David  equally 
with  himself,  when  for  his  sake  he  chose 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  father  and 
his  king  :"  when  for  his  advantage  he  was 
content  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  his  birth, 
and  the  inheritance  of  a  crown ;  when 
he  could  without  envy  or  grudge  look  on 
the  growing  prosperity  of  his  supplanter, 
could  heartily  wish  his  safety,  could  ef 
fectually  protect  it,  could  purchase  it  to 
him  with  his  own  great  danger  and 
trouble :  when  he,  that  in  gallantry  of 
courage  and  virtue  did  yield  to  none,  was 
yet  willing  to  become  inferior  to  one  born 
his  subject,  one  raised  from  the  dust,  one 
taken  from  a  sheepcote ;  so  that  unrepin- 
ingly  and  without  disdain  he  could  say, 
Thou  shall  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I 
shall  be  next  unto  thee  1 — are  not  these 
pregnant  evidences,  that  it  was  truly  said 
in  the  story,  The  son  of  Jonathan  was 
knit  to  the  soul  of  David,  and  he  loved 
him  as  his  own  soul  ?° 

Did  not  the  Psalmist  competently  prac 
tice  this  duty,  when  in  the  sickness  of  his 
ingrateful  adversaries  he  clothed  himself 
with  sackcloth,  he  humbltd  his  soul  with 
fasting ;  he  bowed  down  heavily  as  one 
that  mournethfor  his  mother  ?>• 

Were  not  Elias,  Jeremy,  and  other 
prophets,  as  much  concerned  for  the  good 
of  their  countrymen  as  for  their  own, 
when  they  took  such  pains,  when  they 
ran  such  hazards,  when  they  endured 
such  hardships,  not  only  for  them,  but 
from  them ;  being  requited  with  hatred 
and  misusage  for  endeavouring  to  reclaim 
them  from  sin,  and  stop  them  from  ruin  ? 

May  not  the  holy  apostles  seem  to  have 
loved  mankind  beyond  themselves,  when 
for  its  instruction  and  reformation,  for 
reconciling  it  to  God,  and  procuring  its 

*  Exod.  XXXli.  32, — ~Bov\Ofiat  per  iKcivav  djro- 
\ioQai,  TI  yojpis  ixelmav  vugeadai'  ovrwf  pavta,  Strug 

fycjj  ittyaf. — Chrys.  ia  Eph.  Cr  vii. 

m  1  Sam.  xii.  23.  n  1  Sam.  xx.  30. 

°  Psal.  Uxviii.  70  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  17;  xviii. 
1 xx.  17.  P  Psal.  xxxv.  12. 
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salvation,  they  gladly  did  undertake  and 
undergo  so  many  rough  difficulties,  so 
many  formidable  dangers,  such  irksome 
pains  and  troubles,  such  extreme  wants 
and  losses,  such  grievous  ignominies  and 
disgraces  ;  slighting  all  concerns  of  their 
own,  and  relinquishing  whatever  was 
most  dear  to  them  (their  safety,  their 
liberty,  their  ease,  their  estate,  their  repu 
tation,  their  pleasure,  their  very  blood 
and  breath)  for  the  welfare  of  others ; 
even  of  those  who  did  spitefully  malign 
and  cruelly  abuse  them  ? 

Survey  but  the  life  of  one  among  them ; 
mark  the  wearisome  travels  he  under 
went  over  all  the  earth,  the  solicitous 
cares  which  did  possess  his  minder  all 
the  churches;  the  continual  toils  and 
drudgeries  sustained  by  him  preaching  by 
word  and  writing,  in  visiting,  in  admon 
ishing,  in  all  pastoral  employments  ;  the 
imprisonments,  the  stripes,  the  reproach 
es,  the  oppositions  and  persecutions  of 
every  kind,  and  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
which  he  suffered  ;  the  pinching  wants, 
the  desperate  hazards,  the  lamentable 
distresses,  with  the  which  he  did  ever 
conflict:'1  peruse  those  black  catalogues 
of  his  afflictions  registered  by  himself; 
then  tell  me  how  much  his  charity  was 
inferior  to  his  self-love  ?  Did  not  at  least 
the  one  vie  with  the  other,  when  he,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  disciples,  was  content  to  be 
absent  from  the  Lord,T  or  suspended  from 
a  certain  fruition  of  glorious  beatitude ; 
resting  in  this  uncomfortable  state,  in 
this  fleshly  tabernacle,  wherein  he  groan 
ed,  being  burdened,9  and  longing  for  en 
largement  ?  Did  he  not  somewhat  be 
yond  himself  love  those  men,  for  whose 
salvation  he  wished  himself  accursed 
from  Christ,  or  debarred  from  the  assured 
enjoyment  of  eternal  felicity  ;*  those  very 
men  by  whom  he  had  been  stoned,  had 
been  scourged,  had  been  often  beaten  to 
extremity,  from  whom  he  had  received 
manifold  indignities  and  outrages  ? 

Did  not  they  love  their  neigbours  as 
themselves,  who  sold  their  possessions, 
and  distributed  the  prices  of  them  for  re 
lief  of  their  indigent  brethren  ?°  Did  not 
most  of  the  ancient  saints  and  fathers 
mount  near  the  top  of  this  duty,  of  whom 

i  2  Cor.  xi.  23  ;  iv.  8  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  H. 
*  Phil.  i.  24.  «  2  Cor.  v.  1,  Arc. 

1  Eom.  u.  3 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25 ;  I  Thess.  ii. 
15,  u  Acts  iv.  34 


it  is  by  unquestionable  records  testified, 
that  they  did  freely  bestow  all  their  pri 
vate  estate  and  substance  on  the  poor, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  God 
and  edification  of  his  people  ?  Finally, 

Did  not  our  Lord  himself  in  our  nature 
exemplify  this  duty,  yea  by  his  practice 
far  outdo  his  precept  ?  For,  he  who 
from  the  brightest  glories,  from  the  im 
mense  riches,  from  the  ineffable  joys  and 
felicities  of  his  celestial  kingdom,  did 
willingly  stoop  down  to  assume  the  garb 
of  a  servant,  to  be  clothed  with  the  infir 
mities  of  flesh,  to  become  a  man  of  sor 
row  and  acquainted  with  grief;  he 
who  for  our  sake  vouchsafed  to  live  in 
extreme  penury  and  disgrace,  to  feel  hard 
want,  sore  travail,  bitter  persecution, 
most  grievous  shame  and  anguish  ;  he 
who  not  only  did  contentedly  bear,  but 
purposely  did  choose  to  be  accused,  to  be 
slandered,  to  be  reviled,  to  be  mocked, 
to  be  tortured,  to  pour  forth  his  heart- 
blood  upon  a  cross,  for  the  sake  of  an 
unprofitable,  an  unworthy,  an  impious, 
an  ingrateful  generation ;  for  the  salva 
tion  of  his  open  enemies,  of  base  apos 
tates,  of  perverse  rebels,  of  villainous 
traitors ;'  he  who,  in  the  height  of  his 
mortal  agonies,  did  sue  for  the  pardon  of 
his  cruel  murderers ;  who  did  send  his 
apostles  to  them,  did  cause  so  many  won 
ders  to  be  done  before  them,  did  furnish 
all  means  requisite  to  convert  and  save 
them  :  he  that  acted  and  suffered  all  this, 
and  more  than  can  be  expressed,  with  per 
fect  frankness  and  good- will  ;w  did  he  not 
signally  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  to 
the  utmost  measure  ?  did  not  in  him  vir 
tue  conquer  nature,  and  charity  triumph 
over  self-love  ?  This  he  did  to  seal  and 
impress  his  doctrine ;  to  show  us  what 
we  should  do,  and  what  we  can  do  by 
his  grace  ;  to  oblige  us  and  to  encourage 
us  unto  a  conformity  with  him  in  this 
respect ;  for,  Walk  in  love,  saith  the 
apostle,  as  Christ  hath  also  loved  us.  and 
hath  given  himself  for  us ;  and,  This 
(saith  he  himself)  is  my  commandment, 
that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you  :x  and  how  can  I  better  conclude, 
than  in  the  recommendation  of  such  an 
example  ? 

T  Rom.  v.  6,  8,  10  ;  1  Pel.  iii.  18  :  Eph.  ii.  1 ; 
Col.  ii.  13  5  Chrys.  in  Eph.  Or.  vi'i.  in  1  Cor. 
Or.  xxxii.  w  Heb.  xii.  2. 

1  Eph.  v.  1 ;    1  John  iii.  16  ;    John  xv.  12;    I 
xiii.  34. 
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i  Now,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
•  nd  God,  even  our  Father,  ivho  hath  loved 
\s,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  conso- 
iti'tn,  and  good  hope  through  grace, 
omfort  your  hearts,  and  establish  you  in 
very  good  word  and  workJ 


SERMON  XXVI. 

OF    THE    LOVE    OF    OUR    NEIGHBOUR. 

MATTH.  xxii.  39. —  Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself. 

[  HAVE  formerly  discoursed  on  these 
words,  and  then  showed  how  they  do 
import  two  observable  particulars :  first 
a  rule  of  our  charity,  or  that  it  should  be 
.ike  in  nature ;  then  a  measure  of  it,  or 
:that  it  should  be  equal  in  degree  to  the 
.,love  which  we  do  bear  to  ourselves.  Of 
•this  latter  interpretation  I  did  assign  di 
vers  reasons,  urging  the  observance  of 
!the  precept  according  to  that  notion  :  but 
one  material  point,  scantiness  of  time 
would  not  allow  me  to  consider;  which 

•  is  the  removal  of  an  exception,  to  which 

•  that    interpretation    is    very    liable,  and 
'which  is  apt  to  discourage  from  a  serious 
.application  to  the  practice  of  this  duty  so 
> expounded. 

If,  it  may  be  said,  the  precept  be  thus 

i  understood,  as  to  oblige   us  to   love   our 

,  neighbours  equally  with  ourselves,  it  will 

prove  unpracticable,  such  a  charity  being 

i  merely  romantic  and  imaginary  ;  for  who 

i  doth,  who  can,  love  his  neighbour  in  this 

i  degree  ?     Nature  powerfully  doth  resist, 

I  common  sense    plainly  doth   forbid,  that 

i  we  should  do  so :  a  natural  instinct  doth 

prompt  us  to  love  ourselves,  and   we  are 

forcibly  driven  thereto  by  an  unavoidable 

sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  resulting  from 

the  constitution  of  our  body  and  soul,  so 

that  our  own  least  good  or  evil  are  very 

i  sensible  to  us  :   whereas  we  have  no  such 

I  potent  inclination  to  love  others  ;  we  have 

!  no  sense,  or  a   very  faint  one,  of  what 

i  another  doth  enjoy  or  endure,   doth   not 

I  therefore  nature  plainly  suggest,  that  our 

j  neighbour's  good  cannot  be  so  considera- 

•  ble  to   us  as  our  own  ?  especially  when 

charity  doth  clash  with  self-love,  or  when 

there  is  a  competition  between  our  neigh- 

,   hour's  interest  and  our  own,  is  it  possible 

r  2  Thess.  ii.  16. 


that  we  should  not  be  partial  to  our  own 
side  ?  is  not  therefore  this  precept  such 
as  if  we  should  be  commanded  to  fly,  or 
to  do  that  which  natural  propension  will 
certainly  hinder  ? 

In  answer  to  this  exception  I  say,  first, 

1.  Be  it  so  that  we  can  never  attain  to 
love  our  neighbour  altogether  so  much  as 
ourselves,  yet  may  it  be  reasonable  that 
we  should  be  enjoined  to  do  so ;  for 

Laws  must  not  be  depressed  to  our 
imperfection,  nor  rules  bent  to  our  obli 
quity  :  but  we  must  ascend  toward  the 
perfection  of  them,  and  strive  to  conform 
our  practice  to  their  exactness.  If  what 
is  prescribed  be  according  to  the  reason 
of  things  just  and  fit,  it  is  enough,  although 
our  practice  will  not  reach  it ;  for  what 
remameth  may  be  supplied  by  repentance 
and  humility  in  him  that  should  obey,  by 
mercy  and  pardon  in  him  that  doth  com 
mand. 

In  the  prescription  of  duty  it  is  just, 
that  what  may  be  required,  even  in  rig 
our,  should  be  precisely  determined, 
though  in  execution  of  justice  or  dispen 
sation  of  recompense,  consideration  may 
be  had  of  our  weakness ;  whereby  both 
the  authority  of  our  governor  may  be 
maintained,  and  his  clemency  glorified. 

It  is  of  great  use,  that  by  comparing 
the  Law  with  our  practice,  and  in  the 
perfection  of  the  one  discerning  the  de 
fect  of  the  other,  we  may  be  humbled, 
may  be  sensible  of  our  impotency,  may 
thence  be  forced  to  seek  the  helps  of 
grace,  and  the  benefit  of  mercy. 

Were  the  rule  never  so  low,  our  prac 
tice  would  come  beneath  it ;  it  is  there 
fore  expedient  that  it  should  be  high,  that 
at  least  we  may  rise  higher  in  perform 
ance  than  otherwise  we  should  do  :  for 
the  higher  we  aim,  the  nearer  we  shall 
go  to  the  due  pitch  ;  as  he  that  aimeth  at 
heaven,  although  he  cannot  reach  it,  will 
yet  shoot  higher  than  he  that  aimeth  only 
at  the  housetop. 

The  height  of  duty  doth  prevent  sloth 
and  decay  in  virtue,  keeping  us  in  whole 
some  excercise  and  in  continual  improve 
ment,  while  we  be  always  climbing  to 
ward  the  top,  and  straining  unto  further 
attainment  :y  the  sincere  prosecution  of 
which  course,  as  it  will  be  more  profitable 
unto  us,  so  it  will  be  no  less  acceptable  to 

i  Phil.  iii.  1,2. 
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God,  than  if  we  could  thoroughly  fulfil 
the  law ;  for  in  judgment,  God  will  only 
reckon  upon  the  sincerity  and  earnestness 
6f  our  endeavour  :  so  that,  if  we  have 
done  our  best,  it  will  be  taken  as  if  we 
had  done  all.  Our  labour  will  not  be 
lost  in  the  Lord ;»  for  the  degrees  of 
performance  will  be  considered,  and  he 
that  hath  done  his  duty  in  part  shall  be 
proportionably  recompensed  ;  according 
to  that  of  St.  Paul,  Every  man  shall  re 
ceive  his  own  reward  according  to  his  own 
work.11  Hence  sometimes  we  are  enjoin 
ed  to  be  perfect  as  our  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect,  and  to  be  holy  as  God  is  holy  : 
otherwhile  to  go  on  to  perfection,  and  to 
press  toward  the  mark  ;b  which  precents 
in  effect  do  import  the  same  thing  ;  but 
the  latter  implieth  the  former,  although  in 
attainment  impossible,  yet  in  attempt  very 
profitable :  and  surely  he  is  likely  to 
write  best,  who  proposeth  to  himself  the 
fairest  copy  for  his  imitation. 

In  fine,  if  we  do  act  what  is  possible, 
or  as  we  can,  do  conform  to  the  rule  of 
duty,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  impossibil 
ity  of  this,  or  of  any  other  sublime  law, 
can  prejudice  us. 

I  say,  of  any  other  law  ;  for  it  is  not 
only  this  law  to  which  this  exception  may 
be  made  ;  but  many  others,  perhaps  ev 
ery  one  evangelical  law,  are  alike  repug 
nant  to  corrupt  nature,  and  seem  to  sur 
mount  our  ability. 

But  neither  is  the  performance  of  this 
task  so  impossible,  or  so  desperately  hard 
(if  we  take  the  right  course,  and  use  prop 
er  means  toward  it),  as  is  supposed  :  as 
may  somewhat  appear,  if  we  will  weigh 
the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  Be  it  considered,  that  we  may  be 
mistaken  in  our  account,  when  we  do 
look  on  the  impossibility  or  difficulty  of 
such  a  practice,  as  it  appeareth  at  present, 
before  we  have  seriously  attempted,  and 
in  a  good  method,  by  due  means,  earn 
estly  laboured  to  achieve  it ;  for  many 
things  cannot  be  done  at  first,  or  with  a 
small  practice,  which  by  degrees  and  a 
continued  endeavour  may  be  effected  : 
divers  things  are  placed  at  a  distance  ;  so 
that  without  passing  through  the  interja 
cent  way  we  cannot  arrive  at  them  ;  di- 

«  1  Cor.   v.  28 ;  1  Thess.  i.  13  ;  Heb.  vi.  10. 
»  1  Cor.  iii.  8. 

t  Mali.  v.  48;  xix.  21 ;  1  Pet.  i.  16;  Col.  iv. 
12;  Heb.  vi.  1;  Philip,  iii.  14. 


vers  things  seem  hard  before  trial,  whicl    ' 
afterward  prove  very  easy  :  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  fly  up  to  the  top  of  a  steeple,  bu 
we   may    ascend    thither  by  steps ;    w« 
cannot  get  to  Rome  without  crossing  th* 
seas,  and   travelling  through   France  oie>! 
Germany  :  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  jljii 
subtile  theorem  in  geometry,  if  we  pitcl 
on  it  first ;  but  if  we  begin  at  the. simple 
principles,  and  go  forward  through  th< 
intermediate  propositions,  we  may  easih 
atlain  a  demonstration  of  it :  it  is  hard  tc 
swim,  to  dance,  to  play  on  an  instrument 
but  a  little  trial  or  a  competent  excrcis1 
will  render  those  things  easy  to  us :  »i| 
may  the  practice  of  this  duty  seem  im 
possible,  or  insuperably   difficult,  befor 
we   have   employed   divers   means,  an' 
voided  divers   impediments ;    before  w>' 
have  inured  our  minds  and   affections  fr 
it  ;  before  we  have  tried  our  forces  L1  • 
some  instances  thereof,  previous  to  other 
of  a  higher  strain,  and  nearer  the  perfec 
tion  of  it. 

If  we  would  set  ourselves  to  exercis< 
charity  in  those  instances,  whereof  w*' 
are  at  first  capable  without  much  reluc 
tancy,  and  thence  proceed  toward  other 
of  a  higher  nature,  we  may  find  such  im; 
provement,  and  taste  such  content  therein: 
that  we  may  soon  arise  to  incredible  de 
grees  thereof;  and  at  length  perhaps  wi 
may  attain  to  such  a  pilch,  that  it  wil 
seem  to  us  base  and  vain  to  consider  ou< 
own  good  before  that  of  others,  in  am 
sensible  measure  ;  and  that  nature  whicl, 
now  so  mightily  doth  contest  in  favour  o! 
ourselves,  may  in  time  give  way  to  a  bet 
ter  nature,  born  of  custom,  affecting  th< 
good  of  others.  Let  not,  therefore,  i 
present  sense  or  experience  raise  in  oul 
minds  a  prejudice  against  the  possibility 
or  practicableness  of  this  duty. 

2.  Let  as  consider,  that  in  some  re 
spects,  and  in  divers  instances,  it  is  ver\ 
feasible  to  love  our  neighbour  no  less 
than  ourselves. 

We  may  love  our  neighbour  truly  am 
sincerely,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  gooi 
conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned,''  as  St 
Paul  doth  prescribe  ;  or,  according  to  St 
Peter's  injunction, /rom  a  pure  heart  lovt 
one  another  fervently  :A  and  in  this  re 
spect  we  can  do  no  more  toward  our 
selves  ;  for  truth  admitteth  no  degrees 

c  1  Tim.  i.  6.     d  1  Pet.  i.  22  ;  (Rom.  xii.  9.; 
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incerity  is  a  pure  and   complete  thing, 
Ijxclusive  of  all  mixture  or  alloy. 
!    And   as  to  external  acts  at  least,  it  is 
hlain    that  charity   towards  others  may 
(•each   self-love  ;  for  we  may   be  as  seri- 
)iis,  as  vigorous,  as  industrious  in  acting 
or  our  neighbour's   good,  as  we  can  be 
Mn   pursuing  our  own  designs  and   inter- 
i;sts  :  for  reason  easily  can   manage  and 
'govern  external   practice ;  and  common 
experience  showeth  the  matter  to  this  ex 
tent  practicable,    seeing  that  often   men 
'  f.lo  employ  as  much  diligence  on  the  con 
cerns  of  others,  as  they  can  do  on  their 
!o\vn  (being  able  to  do  no  more  than  their 
[best  in  either  case  :)  wherefore  in  this  re- 
(spect  charity  may  vie  with  selfishness  ; 
iand  practising  thus  far  may  be  a  step  to 
.mount  higher. 

Also  rational  consideration  will  enable 
'.  us  to  perform  some  interior  acts  of  chari- 
!ty  in  the  highest  degree;  for  if  we  do 
;but  (as  without  much  difficulty  we  may 
do)  apply  our  mind  to  weigh  the  qualities 
•  and  the  actions  of  our  neighbour,  we 
'  may  thence  obtain  a  true  opinion  and  just 
esteem  of  him  ;  and,  secluding  gross  fol- 
i  ly  or  flattery  of  ourselves,  how  can  we 
,  in  that  respect  or  instance  be  more  kind 
i  or  benign  to  ourselves  ? 

Is  it  not  also  within  the  compass  of  our 
!  ability  to  repress  those  passions   of  soul, 
i  the  eruption  whereof  tendeth  to  the  wrong, 
'  damage,  and  offence  of  our  neighbour  ; 
in  regard  to   which   practice  St.  Paul  af- 
firmeth,  that  the   law   may  be  fulfilled  : 
Lore  (saith  he)   worketh  no  evil  to  his 
neighbour  ;  therefore  lone  is  the  fuJJil- 
'  ling  of  the  law  ?e     And   what  more   in 
this   respect   can  we  perform  for   our 
selves  ? 

3.  We  may  consider,  that   commonly 
we  see  men  inclined  by  other   principles 
'   to  act  as  much  or  more  for   the   sake    of 
others,  as  they  would  for  themselves. 

Moral  honesty  hath  inclined  some,  am 
bition  and  popularity  have  excited  others, 
to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers,  to  at 
tack  the  greatest  difficulties,  to  expose 
their  safety,  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  for 
the  welfare  of  their  country.* 

Common  friendship  hath  often  done  as 
much,  and  brutish  love  (that  madfrhnd- 

*  "AX/;02{    il  ri   ircpl    rov   airovfaiov,    <rot  rd  rtav 
$i\uv  IvtKa  r-oAAa  irpaTTtm  KOI  TI)J  Tarpf<5oj,  <caj«  iiy 
vxcpaxoQvfiaistii/. — Arist.  Eth.  ix.  8. 

•  Rom.  xiii.  10. 


ship*  as  Seneca  calleth  it)  commonly 
doeth  far  more :  for  what  will  not  a 
fond  lover  undertake  and  achieve  for  his 
minion,  although  she  really  be  the  worst 
enemy  he  can  have  ?  yet  for  such  a  snake 
will  he  not  lavish  his  estate,  prostitute  his 
honour,  abandon  his  ease,  hazard  his 
safety,  shipwreck  his  conscience,  forfeit 
his  salvation  ?'  What  may  not  a  Delilah 
obtain  of  her  Samson,  a  Cleopatra  of  her 
Anthony,  how  prejudicial  soever  it  be  to 
his  own  interest  and  welfare  ? 

Why,  then,  may  not  a  principle  of  cha 
rity,  grounded  on  so  much  better  reason, 
and  backed  by  so  much  stronger  motives, 
be  conceived  able  to  engage  men  to  the 
like  practice  ?  why  may  not  a  man  be 
disposed  to  do  that  out  of  a  hearty  good 
will,  Avhich  he  can  do  out  of  vain  con 
ceit  or  vicious  appetite  ?  why  shall  other 
forces  overbear  nature,  and  the  power  of 
charity  be  unable  to  match  it  ? 

4.  Let  us  consider,  that  those  disposi 
tions  of  soul  which  usually  with  so  much 
violence  do  thwart  the  observance  of  this 
precept,  are  not  ingredients  of  true  self- 
love,  by  the  which  \ve  are  directed  to  re 
gulate  our  chanty  ;  but  a  spurious  brood 
of  our  folly  and  provity,  which  imply 
not  a  sober  love  of  ourselves,  but  a  cor 
rupt  fondness  toward  an  idol  of  our  fancy 
mistaken  for  ourselves. 

A  high  conceit  of  our  worth  or  ability, 
of  our  fortune  or  worldly  state,  of  our 
works  and  achievements ;  a  great  com 
placence  or  confidence  in  some  endow 
ment  or  advantage  belonging  to  us,  a  stiff 
adherence  to  our  own  will  or  humour,  a 
greedy  appetite  to  some  particular  inter 
est  or  base  pleasure  ;  these  are  those, 
not  attendants  of  natural  self-love,  but 
issues  of  unnatural  depravedness  in  judg 
ment  and  affections,  which  render  our 
practice  so  exorbitant  in  this  regard,  mak 
ing  us  seem  to  love  ourselves  so  immod 
erately,  so  infinitely  ;  so  contracting  our 
souls,  and  drawing  them  inwards,  that 
we  appear  indisposed  to  love  our  neigh 
bour  in  any  considerable  degree  :  if  these 
(as  by  serious  consideration  they  may  be) 
were  avoided,  or  much  abated,  it  would 
not  be  found  so  grievous  a  matter  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ;  for  that  so 
ber  love  remaining  behind,  to  which  na 
ture  inclineth,  and  which  reason  approv- 

*  Insana  amicitia — Sen.  Ep.  ix. 
f  Chrys.  in  Eph.  p.  797. 
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eth,  would  rather  help  to  promote  than 
yield  any  obstacle  to  our  charity  :  if  such 
perverse  selfishness  were  checked  and 
depressed,  and  natural  kindness  cherish 
ed  and  advanced,  then  true  self-love  and 
charity  would  compose  themselves  into 
near  a  just  poise. 

5.  Indeed  (which  we  may  further  con 
sider)  our  nature  is  not  so  absolutely 
averse  or  indisposed  to  the  practice  of 
such  charity,  as  to  those  may  seem  who 
view  it  slightly,  either  in  some  particular 
instances,  or  in  ordinary  practice  :  nature 
hath  furnished  us  with  strong  instincts 
for  the  defence  and  sustenance  of  our 
life  ;  and  common  practice  is  depraved 
by  ill  education  and  custom  :  these  some 
men  poring  on,  do  imagine  no  room  left 
for  charity  in  the  constitution  of  men ; 
but  they  consider  not  that  one  of  these 
may  be  so  moderated,  and  the  other  so 
corrected,  that  charity  may  have  a  fair 
scope  in  men's  hearts  and  practice  ;  and 
they  slip  over  divers  pregnant  marks  of 
our  natural  inclination  thereto. 

Man  having  received  his  soul  from  the 
breath  of  God,  and  being  framed  after 
the  image  of  his  most  benign  parent, 
there  do  yet  abide  in  him  some  features 
resembling  God,  and  relics  of  the  divine 
original;  there  are  in  us  seeds  of  inge 
nuity,  of  equity,  of  pity,  of  benignity, 
which  being  cultivated  by  sober  consid 
eration  and  good  use,  under  the  conduct 
and  aid  of  heavenly  grace,  will  produce 
noble  fruits  of  charity. 

The  frame  of  our  nature  so  far  dispos- 
eth  us  thereto,  that  our  bowels  are  touch 
ed  with  sensible  pain  upon  the  view  of 
any  calamitous  object :  our  fancy  is  dis 
turbed  at  the  report  of  any  disaster  be 
falling  any  person;  we  can  hardly  see 
or  read  a  tragedy  without  motions  of 
compassion. 

The  practice  of  benignity,  of  courtesy, 
of  clemency  at  first  sight,  without  any 
discursive  reflection,  doth  obtain  appro 
bation  and  applause  from  us;  being  no 
less  grateful  and  amiable  to  the  mind 
than  beauty  to  our  eyes,  harmony  to  our 
ears,  fragrancy  to  our  smell,  and  sweet 
ness  to  our  palate  :  and  to  the  same  men 
tal  sense,  malignity,  cruelty,  harshness, 
all  kinds  of  uncharitable  dealing,  are 
very  disgustful  and  loathsome. 

There  wanteth  not  any  commendation 
to  procure  a  respect  for  charity,  nor  any 


invective  to  breed  abhorrence  of  unchar- 
itableness ;  nature  sufficiently  prompting 
to  favour  the  one,  and  to  detest  the  other.* 

The  practice  of  the  former  in  common 
language  hath  ever  been  styled  humani 
ty  ;  and  the  disposition  from  whence  it 
floweth  is  called  good-nature  :  the  prac 
tice  of  the  latter  is  likewise  termed  inhu 
manity,  and  its  source  ill-nature ;  as 
thwarting  the  common  notions  and  incli 
nations  of  mankind,  divesting  us  of  our 
manhood,  and  rendering  us  a  sort  of  mon 
sters  among  men. 

No  quality  hath  a  clearer  repute,  or  is 
commonly  more  admired,  than  generosi 
ty,  which  is  a  kind  of  natural  charity,  or 
hath  a  great  spice  thereof:  no  disposi 
tion  is  more  despised  among  men  than 
niggardly  selfishness  ;  whence  common 
ly  men  are  ashamed  to  avow  self-interest 
as  a  principle  of  their  actions  (rather  fa 
thering  them  on  some  other  cause),  as 
being  conscious  to  themselves  that  it  is 
the  basest  of  all  principles.t 

Whatever  the  censurers  and  detractors 
of  human  nature  do  pretend,  yet  even 
themselves  do  admire  pure  beneficence, 
and  contemn  selfishness  ;  for,  if  we  look 
to  the  bottom  of  their  intent,  it  is  hence 
they  are  bent  to  slander  mankind  as  void 
of  good  nature,  because  out  of  malignity 
they  would  not  allow  it  a  quality  so  ex 
cellent  and  divine. 

Wherefore,  according  to  the  general 
judgment  and  conscience  of  men  (to 
omit  other  considerations,)  our  nature  is 
not  so  averse  from  charity,  or  destitute  of 
propensions  thereto  ;  and  therefore  cher 
ishing  the  natural  seeds  of  it,  we  may 
improve  it  to  higher  degrees. 

6.  But  supposing  the  inclinations  of  na 
ture,  as  it  now  standeth  in  its  depraved 
and  crazy  state,  do  so  mightily  obstruct 
the  practice  of  this  duty  in  the  degree 
specified,  so  that  however  we  cannot  by 
any  force  of  reason  or  philosophy  attain 
to  desire  so  much,  or  relish  so  well,  the 
good  of  others  as  our  own  ;  yet  we  must 
remember  that  a  subsidiary  power  is  by 
the  divine  rnercy  dispensed,  able  to  con 
trol  and  subdue  nature  to  a  compliance, 

*  "Odzv  rovs  <j>t\av6p'.o!rovs  iiraivovftev. — AriSt. 
Eth.  viii.  1. 

f  'ETnri^oJiri  yap  rots  iavrovs  /diAitrra  ciya-wc'!, 
*ai  ojf  iv  aiV^pr-)0iAavrouf  dnoaa^aijui. — Arist.  IX.  P. 

"Oo-fj  av  0£\riuv  p,  [ia\\ov  Sia  TO  Ka\dv,  <ai  <j>i\ov 
tvcxa,  rd  <5t  avroii  Jraptqcri. — Ibid. 
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>  raise  our  practice   above    our  natural 

>rces.     We    have    alike    averseness  to 

ther  spiritual  duties  (to  the  loving  God 

:ith  all  our  hearts,  to  the  mortifying  our 

esh  and  carnal  desires,  to  the  contempt 

f  worldly  things,  and  placing  our  happi- 

:ess  in  spiritual  goods  ;)  yet  we  are  able 

o  perform  them  by  the  succour  of  grace, 

i.nd  in  virtue  of  that  omnipotency  which 

ih.   Paul    assumed   to  himself  when  he 

laid,  I  can  do  all  things  by  Christ,  enab- 

ing  me." 

If  we  can  get  the  Spirit  of  love, h  (and 
assuredly  we  may  get  it,  if  we  carefully 
'vill  seek  it,  with  constant  fervency  im- 
oloring  it  from  him  who  hath  promised 
jo  bestow  it  on  those  that  ask  it),  it  will 
'nfuse  into  our  minds  that  light,  whereby 
,,ve  shall  discern  the  excellency  of  this 
duty,  together  with  the  folly  and  baseness 
of  that  selfishness  which  crosseth  it ;  it 
iwill  kindle  in  our  hearts  charitable  affec- 
itions,  disposing  us  to  wish  all  good  to  our 
neighbour,  and  to  feel  pleasure  therein  ; 
iit  will  render  us  partakers  of  that  divine 
nature,  which  so  will  guide  and  urge  us 
in  due  measure  to  affect  the  benefit  of 
'others,  as  now  corrupt  nature  doth  move 
^us  un measurably  to  covet  our  own  ;  be 
ing  supported  and  elevated  by  its  virtue, 
•  we  may,  surmounting  the  clogs  of  flesh- 
'ly  sense  and  conceit,  soar  up  to  the  due 
pitch  of  charity;  being  dfoSldamot, 
<  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another  :  and 
i  endowed  with  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  lore,  gentleness,  goodness, 
meekness  ;  and  created  according  to  God 
i  in  Christ,  Jesus,  to  the  practice  of  an 
swerable  good  works.* 

7.  There  are  diverse  means  conduci- 
ble  to  the  abatement  of  difficulty   in  this 
practice  which  I  shall  propose,  referring 
the  matter  to  issue  upon  due  trial  of  them. 
1.  Let  us  carefully  weigh  the  value  of 
j  those  things  which  immoderate  self-love 
,  doth  affect  in  prejudice  to  charity,  togeth 
er  with  the  worth  of  those  which  charity 
doth  set  in  balance  to  them. 

Aristotle  himself  doth  observe,  that  the 
ground  of  culpable  self-love,  scraping, 
scrambling,  scuffling  for  particular  inter 
est,  is  men's  high  esteem  and  passion  for, 
and  greedy  appetite  of  wealth,  of  honours, 

£  Phil.  iv.  13.  iv  Td)  tvSvvauovvri. 
h  2  Tim.  i.  7. 

'  1  Thess.  iv  9  ;  Gal.  v.  22  ;  Eph.  v.  9  :  Col. 
iii.  12  j  Eph.  iv.  24;  u.  10. 


of  corporeal  pleasures  :  whereas  virtu 
ous  persons,  not  admiring  those  things, 
will  constantly  act  for  honesty  sake,  and 
out  of  love  to  their  friends  or  country  ; 
wherein  although  they  most  really  benefit 
and  truly  gratify  themselves,  yet  are  they 
not  blamed  for  selfishness.* 

And  so  indeed  it  is  :  if  we  rightly  did 
apprehend  the  infinite  vanity  of  all  world 
ly  goods,  the  meanness  of  private  con 
cerns,  the  true  despicableness  of  all  those 
honours,  those  profits,  those  delights,  on 
which  commonly  men  do  so  dote,  we 
should  not  be  so  fond  or  jealous  of  them, 
as  to  scrape  or  scuffle  for  them,  envying 
or  grudging  them  to  others;  if  we  did 
conceive  the  transcendent  worth  of  future 
rewards  allotted  to  this  and  other  virtues, 
the  great  considerableness  of  public  good 
at  which  charity  aimeth,  the  many  advan 
tages  which  may  accrue  to  us  from  our 
neighbour's  welfare  (entertained  with 
complacence,  and  wisely  accommodated 
to  our  use),  we  should  not  be  so  averse 
from  tendering  his  good  as  our  own. 

2.  Let  us  consider  our  real  state  in  the 
world,  in  dependence  upon  the  pleasure 
and  providence  of  Almighty  God. 

If  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  subsist 
ing  only  by  our  own  care  and  endeavour, 
without  any  other  patronage  or  help,  it 
may  thence  prove  hard  to  regard  the  in 
terests  of  others  as  comparable  to  our 
own  ;  seeing,  then,  in  order  to  our  living 
with  any  convenience,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  solicitous  for  our  own 
preservation  and  sustenance,  that  will  en 
gage  us  to  contend  with  others  as  com 
petitors  for  the  things  we  need,  and  un- 
capable  otherwise  to  attain :  but  if  (as 
we  ought  to  do,  and  the  true  state  of 
things  requireth)  we  consider  ourselves 
as  subsisting  under  the  protection,  and 
by  the  providence  of  God,  who  no  less 
careth  for  us  than  for  others,  and  no  less 
for  others  than  for  us  (for,  as  the  Wise 
Man  saith,  he  careth  for  all  alike  ;t  who 
recommendeth  to  us  a  being  mutually 

*  Oi  /iiv  ofv  ei(  ovti&oi;  ayovrcf  avrd,  (f>t\avTOVf 
Kji\ov<ri  TOVS  lavTois  dvoitfiovTas  rd  tr^ctoTOV  iv  XP'<~ 
ftaai,  »cai  ri^aij,  *ai  ijiovaif  raTf  awfiariicals'  TOVTUV 
yap  ol  ToXAjt  opiyovrai,  xai  e<nroi>Ja»ca<r(  irtpl  avra, 
<jf  Upt/rra  OVTOL'  fid  xal  irtpiudyird  ttfriv  ol  tl  irtpl 
rut!ra  v^eovturai  vapi^avrai  ruTj  Cf  (0tyi'a«;,  <ra«  oAtoy 
roff  irjOtffi,  *ai  T<->  d\ayr:>  riji  ifjv^ijs' — Wai'uJj  iil 
roi5  ni'T-w  ^iXauroij  ivctiigsrai. —  Anst.  Eth.  UC.  8. 

Vid.  tot. 

f  'Ojtoioif  6i  xpovoci  xtpl  X&VTUV.— Sap.  vi.  7. 
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concerned  each  for  other,  and  is  engaged 
to  keep  us  from  suffering  thereby  ;  who 
commandeth  us  to  disburden  our  cares 
upon  himself;  who  assuredly  will  the 
better  provide  for  us,  as  we  do  more  fur 
ther  the  good  of  others :  if  we  do  con 
sider  thus,  it  will  deliver  us  from  solici 
tude  concerning  our  subsistence  and  per 
sonal  accommodations,  whence  we  may 
be  free  to  regard  the  concerns  of  others, 
with  no  less  application  than  we  do  re 
gard  our  own. 

As  living  under  the  same  government 
and  laws  (being  members  of  one  com 
monwealth,  one  corporation,  one  family) 
disposeth  men  not  only  willingly  but  ear 
nestly  to  serve  the  public  interests,  be 
yond  any  hopes  of  receiving  thence  any 
particular  advantage  answerable  to  their 
pain  and  care  ;  so  considering  ourselves 
as  members  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
church,  under  the  governance  and  patron 
age  of  God,  may  disengage  us  from  im 
moderate  respect  of  private  good,  and 
incline  us  to  promote  the  common  wel 
fare. 

3.  There  is  one  plain  way  of  render 
ing  this  duty  possible,  or  perfectly  recon 
ciling  charity  to  self-love  ;  which  is,  a 
making  the  welfare  of  our  neighbour  to 
be  our  own  :  which  if  we  can  do,  then 
easily  may  we  desire  it  more  seriously, 
then  may  we  promote  it  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  vigour :  for  then  it  will  be  an 
instance  of  self-love  to  exercise  charity  ; 
then  both  these  inclinations  conspiring 
will  march  evenly  together,  one  will  not 
extrude  nor  depress  the  other. 

It  may  be  hard,  while  our  concerns 
appear  divided,  not  to  prefer  our  own  ; 
but  when  they  are  coincident  or  conspire 
together,  the  ground  of  that  partiality  is 
removed. 

Nor  is  this  an  imaginary  course,  but 
grounded  iu  reason,  and  thereby  reduc 
ible  to  practice  :  for  considering  the  mani 
fold  bands  of  relation  (natural,  civil,  or 
spiritual)  between  men,  as  naturally  of 
the  same  kind  and  blood,  as  civilly  mem 
bers  of  the  same  society,  as  spiritually 
linked  in  one  brotherhood ;  considering 
the  mutual  advantages  derivable  from  the 
wealth  and  welfare  of  each  other  (in  way 
of  needful  succour,  advice,  and  comfort, 
of  profitable  commerce,  of  pleasant  con 
versation  ;)  considering  the  mischiefs 
which  from  our  neighbour's  indigency 


and  affliction  we  may  incur,  they  render 
ing  him  as  a  wild  beast,  unsociable, 
troublesome,  and  formidable  to  us ;  con 
sidering  that  we  cannot  be  happy  without 
good  nature  and  good  humour,  and  that 
good  nature  cannot  behold  any  sad  object 
without  pity  and  dolorous  resentment, 
good  humour  cannot  subsist  in  prospect 
of  such  objects  ;  considering  that  charity 
is  an  instrument,  whereby  we  may  apply 
all  our  neighbour's  good  to  ourselves,  it 
being  ours,  if  we  can  find  complacence 
therein ;  it  may  appear  reasonable  to 
reckon  all  our  neighbour's  concerns  to 
our  account. 

That  this  is  practicable,  experience 
may  confirm  ;  for  we  may  observe,  that 
men  commonly  do  thus  appropriate  the 
concerns  of  others,  resenting  the  disasters 
of  a  friend  or  of  a  relation  with  as  sen 
sible  displeasure  as  they  could  their  own ; 
and  answerably  finding  as  high  a  satisfac 
tion  in  their  good  fortune.  Yea,  many 
persons  do  feel  more  pain  by  compassion 
for  others,  than  they  could  do  in  sustain 
ing  the  same  evils ;  divers  can  with  a 
stout  heart  undergo  their  own  afflictions, 
who  are  melted  with  those  of  a  friend  or 
brother.  Seeing,  then,  in  true  judgment, 
humanity  doth  match  any  other  relation, 
and  Christianity  far  doth  exceed  all  other 
alliances,  why  may  we  not  on  them 
ground  the  like  affections  and  practices, 
if  reason  hath  any  force,  or  consideration 
can  anywise  sway  in  our  practice  ? 

4.  It  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  per 
fect  observance  of  this  rule,  to  the  de 
pression  of  self-love,  and  advancement 
of  charity  to  the  highest  pitch,  if  we  do 
studiously  contemplate  ourselves,  strictly 
examining  our  conscience,  and  seriously 
reflecting  on  our  unworthiness  and  vile- 
ness  ;  the  infirmities  and  defects  of  na 
ture,  the  corruptions  and  defilements  of 
our  soul,  the  sins  and  miscarriages  of  our 
lives :  which  doing,  we  shall  certainly 
be  far  from  admiring  or  doting  on  our 
selves ;  but  rather,  as  Job  did,  we  shall 
condemn  and  abhor  ourselves  :•'  when  we 
see  ourselves  so  deformed  and  ugly,  how 
can  we  be  amiable  in  our  own  eyes  ? 
how  can  we  more  esteem  or  affect  our 
selves  than  others,  of  whose  unworthi 
ness  we  can  hardly  be  so  conscious  or 
sure  ?  What  place  can  there  be  for  that 
vanity  and  folly,  for  that  pride  and  arro- 
J  Jobi*.  20  5  xlii.  6. 
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ance,  for  that  partiality  and  injustice, 
/hich  are  the  sources  of  immoderate 
elf- love  ? 

5.  And  lastly,  we  may  from  many  con- 
picuous  experiments  and  examples  be 
Mured  that  such  a  practice  of  this  duty 
>  not  impossible  ;  but  these  I  have  already 
reduced  and  urged  in  the  precedent  dis- 
ourse,  and  shall  not  repeat  them  again. 


SERMON  XXVII. 

'HE    NATURE,    PROPERTIES,    AND    ACTS    OF 
CHARITY. 

EPHES.  v.  2. — And  walk  in  love. 

>5T.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  the  end  of  the 
ommadment  (or  the  main  scope  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine)  is  charity,  out.  of 
i  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  and 
'aith  unfeigned  ;  -  that  charity  is  a  gen 
eral  principle  of  all  good  practice  (let 
lill  your  things  be  done  in  charity  ;)  that 
s  the  sum  and  abridgment  of  all  other 
Duties,  so  that  he  that  locelh  another, 
lath  fu1  filled  the  u-hole  law  ;  that  it  is  the 
:hief  of  the  theological  virtues ;  the 
^rime  fruit  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  the 
">and  of  perfection,  which  combineth  and 
ionsummateth  all  other  graces.' 

St.  Peter  enjoineth  us,  that  to  all  other 
virtues  we  should  add  charity,  as  the  top 
'and  crown  of  them ;  and,  Above  all 
things  (saith  he)  have  fercent  charity 
imong  yourselves.* 

St.  James  styleth  the  law  of  charity, 
•runov  j3u<nA<x<V,  the  royal,  or  sovereign 
law.* 

St.  John  calleth  it,  in  way  of  excellence, 
'the  commandment  of  God  ;  This  is  his 
commandment,  that  we  should  love  one 
another. ( 

Our  Lord  claimeth  it  for  his  peculiar 
law:  This  is  my  commandment ;  and,  A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That 
ye  love  one  another.  And  he  maketh  the 
observance  of  it  the  special  badge  and 
cognizance  of  his  followers:  By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis 
ciples,  if  ye  love  one  another.* 

•  1  Tim.i.  5. 

b  1  Cor.  xvi.  14  ;  Gal.  v.  14  ;  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9. 

c  i  Cor.  xiii.  13  ;  Gal.  v.  22  ;    Col.  iii.  14. 

d  2  Pet.  i.  7 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  8.         '  James  ii.  8. 

'  1  John  iii.  23,  11  ;  iv.  21. 

f  John  xv.  12  ;  xui.  34,  35. 
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It  being  therefore  a  duly  of  so  grand 
importance,  it  is  most  requisite  that  we 
should  well  understand  it,  and  faithfully 
observe  it;  to  which  purposes  I  shall,  by 
God's  assistance,  endeavour  to  confer 
somewhat,  first  by  explaining  its  nature, 
then  by  pressing  the  observance  of  it  by 
several  inducements. 

The  nature  of  it  will,  as  I  conceive,  be 
best  understood  by  representing  the  sev 
eral  chief  acts,  which  it  cornpriseth  or 
implieth  as  necessary  pre-requisites,  or 
essential  ingredients,  or  inseparable  ad 
herents  to  it;  some  internally  resident  in 
the  soul,  others  discharged  in  external 
performance  ;  together  with  some  spe 
cial  properties  of  it.  And  such  are  those 
which  follow  : — 

I.  Loving  our  neighbour  doth  imply, 
that  we  should  value  and  esteem  him  : 
this  is  necessary,  for  affection  doth  follow 
opinion  ;  so  that  we  cannot  like  any  thing 
which  we  do  not  esteem,  or  wherein  we 
do  not  apprehend  some  considerable  good, 
attractive  of  affection  ;  that  is  not  amia 
ble,  which  is  wholly  contemptible  ;  or  so 
far  as  it  is  such. 

But  in  right  judgment  no  man  is  such  ; 
for  the  Wise  Man  telleth  us,  that  he  that 
despiseth  his  neighbour,  sinneth ;  and, 
He  is  void  of  understanding  that  despis- 
eth  his  neighbour ;  but  no  man  is  guilty 
of  sin  or  folly  for  despising  that  which  is 
wholly  despicable. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  every  man  is 
subject  to  defects  and  to  mischances,  apt 
to  breed  contempt,  especially  in  the  minds 
of  vulgar  and  weak  people  ;  but  no  man 
is  really  despicable.  For, 

Every  man  living  hath  stamped  on  him 
the  venerable  image  of  his  glorious  Ma 
ker,  which  nothing  incident  to  him  can 
utterly  deface. 

Every  man  is  of  a  divine  extraction, 
and  allied  to  Heaven  by  nature  and  by 
grace  ;  as  the  son  of  God,  and  brother  of 
God  incarnate :  If  I  did  despise  the 
cause  of  my  man-servant  or  of  my  ma'd- 
servant,  when  they  contended  with  me; 
what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth 
up  ?  and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I 
answer  him  ?  Did  not  he  that  made  me 
in  the  womb  make  him  1  and  did  not  one 
fashion  us  in  the  womb  T' 

h  Prov.  xiv.21 ;  xi.  12. 

i.  13,  U,  15  ;  xuii.  8- 
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Every  man  is  endued  with  that  celestial 
faculty  "of  reason,  inspired  ly  the  Al 
mighty,  (for,  There  is  a  spirit  in  man, 
arid  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giceth  them  understanding},  and  hath  an 
immortal  spirit  residing  in  him;  or  rather 
is  himself  an  angelical  spirit  dwelling  in 
a  visible  tabernacle. 

Every  man  was  originally  designed 
and  framed  for  a  fruition  of  eternal  hap 
piness. 

Every  man  hath  an  interest  in  the  com 
mon  redemption,  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  God,  who  tasted  death  for 
every  one. 

Every  man  is  capable  of  sovereign 
bliss,  and  hath  a  crown  of  endless  glory 
offered  to  him. 

In  fine,  every  man,  and  all  men  alike, 
antecedently  to  their  own  will  and  choice, 
are  the  objects  of  his  love,  of  his  care, 
of  his  mercy  ;  who  is  loving  unto  every 
man,  and  ivhose  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works ;  who  hath  made  the  small  and 
the  great,  and  careth  for  all  alike ;  who 
is  rich,  in  bounty  and  mercy,  toward  all 
that  call  upon  him.* 

How  then  can  any  man  be  deemed 
contemptible,  having  so  noble  relations, 
capacities,  and  privileges  ?  How  a  man 
standeth  in  esteem  with  God,  Elihu  tel- 
leth  us  :  God  (saith  he)  is  mighty,  and 
despiseth  not  any.*  Although  he  be  so 
mighty,  so  excellent  in  perfection,  so  in 
finitely  in  state  exalted  above  all,  yet 
doth  not  he  slight  any  ;  and  how  can  we 
contemn  those,  whom  the  certain  vouch 
er  and  infallible  judge  of  worth  deigneth 
to  value  ?  Indeed,  God  so  valued  every 
man  as  to  take  great  care,  to  be  at  great 
cost  and  trouble,  to  stoop  down  from 
heaven,  to  assume  mortal  flesh,  to  endure 
pinching  wants  and  sore  distresses,  to 
taste  death  for  every  one. 

We  may  ask  with  St.  Paul,  Why  dost 
thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  ?' 

Is  it  for  the  lowness  of  his  condition, 
or  for  any  misfortune  that  hath  befallen 
him  ?  But  are  not  the  best  men,  are  not 
all  men,  art  not  thou  thyself,  obnoxious 
to  the  like?1"  Hath  not  God  declared 
that  he  hath  a  special  regard  to  such  ? 

J  Psal.  cxlv.  9  ;  Job  xxxiv.  19  ;  Wisd.  vi.  8  : 
Rom  x.  12  ;  iii.  22. 
*  Job  xxxvi.  5 ;  Psal.  Ixix.  33. 
1  Rom.  xiv.  10. 
«  James  11.  o ;  Psal.  xxjvii.  33.;  cxlyi.  9.. 


and  are  not  such  things  commonly    dis 
posed  by  his  hand  with  a  gracious  intent? 

Is  it  for  meanness  of  parts,  or  abilities, 
or  endowments  ?  But  are  not  these  the 
gifts  of  God,  absolutely  at  his  disposal, 
and  arbitrarily  distributed  or  preserved; 
so  that  thou  who  art  so  wise  in  thy  own 
conceit  to-day,  mayest,  by  a  disease,  or 
from  a  judgment,  deserved  by  thy  pride, 
become  an  idiot  to-morrow  ?  Have  not 
many  good,  and  therefore  many  happy 
men,  wanted  those  things?" 

Is  it  for  moral  imperfections  or  blem 
ishes  ;  for  vicious  habits,  or  actual  misde 
meanours  ?  These  indeed  are  the  only 
debasements  and  disparagements  of  a 
man  ;  yet  do  they  not  expunge  the  char 
acters  of  divinity  impressed  on  his  na 
ture  ;  and  he  may  by  God's  mercy  recover 
from  them.  And  are  we  not  ourselves, 
if  grace  do  not  uphold  us,  liable  to  the 
same  ?  Yea,  may  we  not,  if  without 
partiality  or  flattery  we  examine  our 
selves,  discern  the  same  within  us,  or 
other  defects  equivalent  ?  And,  however, 
is  not  pity  rather  due  to  them  than  con 
tempt  ?  Whose  character  was  it,  that 
they  trusted  they  were  righteous,  and 
despised  others'?"  That  the  most  palpa 
ble  offender  should  not  be  quite  despised, 
God  had  a  special  care  in  his  Law,  for 
that  end  moderating  punishment,  and 
restraining  the  number  of  stripes :  If 
(saith  the  Law)  the  wicked  man  be  u-or- 
thy  to  be  beaten,  the  judge  shall  cause 
him  to  lie  down,  and  to  le  beaten  before 
his  face,  according  to  his  fault,  by  a  cer 
tain  number.  Forty  stripes  he  may  give 
him,  and  not  exceed :  lent,  if  he  should 
exceed,  and  beat  him  above  these  with 
many  stripes,  then  thy  brother  should 
seem  vile  unto  thee.v 

We  may  consider  that  the  common 
things,  both  good  and  bad,  wherein  men 
agree,  are  far  more  considerable  than  the 
peculiar  things  wherein  they  differ :  to 
be  a  man,  is  much  beyond  being  a  lord, 
or  a  wit,  or  a  philosopher  ;  to  be  a  Chris 
tian,  doth  infinitely  surpass  being  an  em 
peror,  or  a  learned  clerk  ;  to  be  a  sinner, 
is  much  worse  than  to  be  a  beggar,  or  an 
idiot.  The  agreement  of  men  is  in  the 
substance  and  body  of  things ;  the  diffe 
rence  is  in  a  circumstance,  a  fringe,  or  a 

n  1  Cor.  i.  26.  •  Luke  xviii.  9 ;  xvi.  15. 
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shadow  about  them  ;  so  that  we  cannot 
lespise  another  man,  without  reflecting 
jontempt  on  ourselves,  who  are  so  very 
ike  him,  and  not  considerably  better  than 
ne,  or  hardly  can  without  arrogance  pre- 
:end  to  be  so. 

We  may,  therefore,  and  reason  doth 
require,  that  we  should  value  our  neigh 
bour;  and  it  is  no  impossible  or  unrea 
sonable  precept  which  St.  Peter  giveth  us, 
;to  honour  all  men;*  and  with  it  a  chari 
table  mind  will  easily  comply:  it  ever 
will  descry  something  valuable,  some 
thing  honourable,  something  amiable  in 
lour  neighbour;  it  will  find  somewhat  of 
dignity  in  the  meanest,  somewhat  of 
worth  in  the  basest,  somewhat  hopeful  in 
the  most  degenerate  of  men  ;  it  therefore 
will  not  absolutely  slighter  scorn  any  man 
'whatever,  looking  on  him  as  an  abject  or 
forlorn  wretch,  unworthy  of  considera 
tion/ 

It  is  indeed  a  point  of  charity  to  see 
1  more  things  estimable  in  others  than  in 
ourselves;  or  to  be  apprehensive  of  more 
defects  meriting  disesteem  in  ourselves 
than  in  others;  and  consequently  in  our 
opinion  to  prefer  others  before  us,  accor 
ding  to  those  apostolical  precepts,  Be 

•  kindly  affected  one  toward  another  with 
brotherly  love,  in  honour  preferring  one 

•  another.     In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
!  esteem  other  better  than  themselves.     Be 

subject  one  to  another.* 

II.  Loving  our  neighbour  doth  imply 
a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  of  his  wel 
fare,  and  sood  of  all  kinds,  in  due  pro 
portion  :  for  it  is  a  property  of  love,  that 
[  it  would  have  its  object  most  worthy  of 
1  itself,  and  consequently  that  it  should  at 
tain  the  best  state  whereof  it  is  capable, 
and  persist  firm  therein ;  to  be  fair  and 
plump,  to  flourish  and  thrive  without 
diminution  or  decay ;  this  is  plain  to  ex 
perience  in  respect  to  any  other  thing  (a 
horse,  a  flower,  a  building,  or  any  such 
thing)  which  we  pretend  to  love  ;  where 
fore  charity  should  dispose  us  to  be  thus 
affected  to  our  neighbour  ;  so  that  we  do 
not  look  upon  his  condition  or  affairs  with 
an  indifferent  eye  or  cold  heart,  but  are 
rnuch  concerned  for  him,  and  put  forth 
hearty  wishes  for  his  interests  :  we  should 
wish  him  adorned  with  all  virtue,  and  ac 
complished  with  all  worthy  endowments 

o  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  '  1  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

•  Rom.  xii.  10  ;  Phil.  ii.  3 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5. 


of  soul ;  we  should  wish  him  prosperous 
success  in  all  his  designs,  and  a  comforta 
ble  satisfaction  of  his  desires  ;  we  should 
wish  him  with  alacrity  of  mind  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  to  enjoy  the 
best  accommodations  of  his  life.  Not 
formally  and  in  compliment,  as  the  mode 
is,  but  really  and  with  a  cordial  sense, 
upon  his  undertaking  any  enterprise,  we 
should  wish  him  good  speed ;  upon  any 
prosperous  success  of  his  endeavours,  we 
should  bid  him  joy ;  wherever  he  is 
going,  whatever  he  is  doing,  we  should 
wish  him  peace  and  the  presence  of  God 
with  him ;  we  should  tender  his  health, 
his  safety,  his  quiet,  his  reputation,  his 
wealth,  his  prosperity,  in  all  respects  ; 
but  especially  with  peculiar  ardency  we 
should  desire  his  final  welfare,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  soul,  that  being  incom 
parably  his  chief  concern. 

Hence  readily  should  we  pour  forth 
our  prayers,  which  are  the  truest  expres 
sions  of  good  desire,  for  the  welfare  of 
our  neighbour,  to  him  who  is  able  to 
work  and  bestow  it. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  St.  Paul  for 
his  countrymen,  signified  in  those  words  : 
Brethren,  my  hearts  desire  and  prayer 
to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  may  be 
saved  ;'  such  was  his  love  to  the  Philippi- 
ans,  God  is  my  record,  hoio  greatly  I 
long  after  you  all*  in  the  boivels  of  Jesus 
Christ :  and  this  I  pray,  that  your  love 
may  abound  more  and  more  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  judgment.* 

Such  was  St.  John's  charity  to  his 
friend  Gaius,  to  whom  he  said,  Bdoved, 
I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou  mayest 
prosper  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul 
prospereth.y 

Such  is  the  charity  which  we  are  en 
joined  to  express  toward  all  men,  by 
praying  for  all  men,  in  conformity  to  the 
charity  of  God  who  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth." 

Such  is  the  charity  we  are  command 
ed  to  use  toward  our  enemies,  blessing 
those  who  curse  us,  and  praying  for  those 
who  despitefully  use  us,  and  persecute 
us;1  the  which  was  exemplified  by  our 


*  £7riffo9ai  vfidf. 

'  Rom.  x.  1.        "  Phil.  i.  8;  2  Cor.  xiii.  9. 
'  3  John  2.  »  1  Tim.  ii.  3. 

*  Matt.  v.  44 ;  Luke  xxiii.  34  ;  Acts  vii.  60 ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  12. 
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Lord,  by  St.  Stephen,  by  all   the  holy 
apostles. 

III.  Charity  doth  imply  a  complacence 
or  delightful  satisfaction  in  the  good  of 
our  neighbour  ;  this  is  consequent  on  the 
former  property,  for  that  joy  naturally 
doth  result  from  events  agreeable  to  our 
desire  :  charity  hath  a  good  eye,  which 
is  not  offended  or  dazzled  with  the  lustre 
of  its  neighbour's  virtue,  or  with  the 
splendour  of  his  fortune,  but  vieweth 
either  of  them  steadily  with  pleasure,  as 
a  very  delightful  spectacle  ;  it  beholdeth 
him  to  prosper  and  flourish,  to  grow  in 
wealth  and  repute,  not  only  without  en 
vious  repining,  but  with  gladsome  content: 
its  property  is  to  rejoice  with  them  that 
rejoice;"  to  partake  of  their  enjoyments, 
to  feast  in  their  pleasures,  to  triumph  in 
their  success. 

As  one  member  doth  feel  the  health 
and  the  delight  which  another  immedi 
ately  doth  enjoy  ;"'•  so  hath  a  charitable 
man  a  sensible  complacence  in  the  wel 
fare  and  joy  of  his  neighbour. 

His  prosperity  of  any  kind,  in  propor 
tion  to  its  importance,  doth  please  him  ; 
but  especially  his  spiritual  proficiency  and 
improvement  in  virtue  doth  yield  matter 
of  content ;  and  his  good  deeds  he  be 
holdeth  with  abundant  satisfaction. 

This  is  that  instance  of  charity  which 
St.  Paul  so  frequently  doth  express  in  his 
epistles,  declaring  the  extreme  joy  he  did 
feel  in  the  faith,  in  the  virtue,  in  the  or 
derly  conversation  of  those  brethren,  to 
whom  he  writeth. 

This  charity  possessed  St.  John,  when 
he  said,  /  have  no  greater  joy  than  to 
hear  that  my  ch<ldr<n  walk  in  truth.1' 

This  is  the  charity  of  heaven,  which 
doth  even  cheer  the  angels,  and  doth  en 
hance  the  bliss  of  the  blessed  spirits 
there  ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  There  is  joy 
in  heaven  ocer  every  sinner  that  nptnt- 
eths  Hence  this  is  the  disposition  of 
charitable  persons,  sincerely  to  congratu 
late  any  good  occurrence  to  their  i.eigh- 
bour;  they  are  ready  to  conspire  in  ren 
dering  thanks  and  praise  to  the  Author 
of  their  welfare,  taking  the  good  confer 
red  on  their  neighbour  as  a  blessing  and 
obligation  on  themselves ;  so  that  they 

y  Rom.  xii.  15.  *  1  Cor.  xii.26. 

*  2  Cor.  xiii.  9  ;  Phil.  ii.  2  ;  iv.  1  ;    1  Thess. 
iii.  9;  ii.  19. 
b  3  John  4.  e  Luke  xv.  7.  10. 


upon  such  occasions  are  apt  to  say  with 
St..  Paul,  What  thanks  can  we  render  to 
God  for  you,  for  all  the  joy  wherewith 
we  joy  for  your  sakes  before  God  1  and, 
We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always  J'or 
you,  brethren,  because  that  your  faith 
groweth  exceedingly,  and  that  the  charity 
of  every  one  of  you  all  toward  each  U/ter 
a/.oundeth  :  and,  /  tha>,k  my  God  always 
on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God 
which  is  giien  you  ly  Jesus  Christ,  that 
in  every  thing  ye  are  enriched  by  him.A 

It  is  a  precept  of  St.  Paul,  Give  thanks 
always  tintg  T\V.V*MV  ;  which  is  translated 
for  all  things,  but  it  might  as  well  be 
rendered  for  ail  persona,  according 
that  injunction,  I  exhort,  thatfrst  of  all, 
supplications,  prayrs,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  a. I  men:* 
not  only  prayers  are  to  be  made,  but 
thanksgivings  are  to  be  offered  for  all  men 
out  of  general  charity. 

IV.  Correspondency,  love  of  our  neigh 
bour  doth  imply  condolency  and  com 
miseration  of  the  evils  befalling  him  :  for 
what  we  love,  we  cannot  without  displeas 
ure  behold  lying  in  a  bad  condition,  sink 
ing  into  decay,  or  in  danger  to  perish; 
so,  to  a  charitable  mind,  the  bad  state  of 
any  man  is  a  most  unpleasant  and  painful 
sight. 

It  is  the  property  of  charity  to  mourn* 
with  those  that  mourn;  not  coldly,  but 
passionately  (for  it  is  to  weep  with  those 
that  weep),  resenting  every  man's  case 
with  an  affection  suitable  thereto,  and  as 
he  doth  himself  resent  it. 

Is  any  man  fallen  into  disgrace  ?  chari 
ty  doth  hold  down  its  head,  is  abashed 
and  out  of  countenance,  partaking  of  his 
shame  :  is  any  man  disappointed  of  his 
hopes  or  endeavours  ?  charity  crieth  out 
alas !  as  if  it  were  itself  defeated  :  is 
any  man  afflicted  with  pain  or  sickness? 
charity  looketh  sadly,  itsigheth  and  groan- 
eth,  it  fainteth  and  languisheth  with  him: 
is  any  man  pinched  with  hard  want? 
charity,  if  it  cannot  succour,  it  will  con 
dole  ?  doth  ill  news  arrive  ?  charity  doth 
hear  it  with  an  unwilling  ear  and  a  sad 
heart,  although  not  particularly  concern 
ed  in  it.  The  sight  of  a  wreck  at  sea, 
of  a  field  spread  with  carcasses,  of  a 

d  1  Thess.  iii.  9  ;  2  Thess.  i.  3  ;  1  Cor.  i.  4, 
5  :  (Phil.  i.  3  ;  Rom.  i.  8  ;  Eph.  i.  16 ;  Col.  i.  3 ; 
1  Thess.  i.  2;)  Eph.  v.  20. 

•  1  Tim.  ii.  1.        f  KXau<*.  Rom.  xii.  15. 
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mntry  desolated,  of  houses  burnt  and 
ties  ruined,  and  of  the  like  calamities 
'cident  to  mankind,  would  touch  the 
>wels  of  any  man  ;  but  the  very  report 
'•'  them  would  affect  the  heart  of  ehari- 
.  It  doth  not  suffer  a  man  with  com- 
>rt  or  ease  to  enjoy  the  accomodations 

his  own  slate,  while  others  before  him 
;re  in  distress  :  it  cannot  be  merry  while 
[ny  man  in  presence  is  sorrowful  :  it 
innot  seem  happy  while  its  neighbour 
oth  appear  miserable  :  it  hath  a  share 
!i  all  the  afflictions  which  it  doth  behold 
-r  hear  of,  according  to  that  instance  in 
'!.  Paul  of  the  Philippians,  Ye  have  done 
•ell,  lhat  ye  did  communicate  with'  (or 
artake  in)  my  afflictions  ;  and  according 
p  that  precept,  Remember  those  which 
re,  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  Job  :  Did  not 
iceep  for  him  that,  was  in  trouble  1  was 
•of  my  soul  grieved  Jor  the  poor  ?'' 
i  Such  was  the  charity  of  the  Psalmist, 
i:ven  toward  his  ingraleful  enemies  :  They 
1  saith  he)  rewarded  me  evil  for  good,  to 
he  spoiling  of  my  soul  ;  but  as  for  me, 
vhen  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was 
•ackcloth,  I  liumlhd  my  soul  with  fasting. 
T  le/iaved  myself  as  though  it  had  been 
my  friend  or  my  brother  ;  I  boiced  down 
keavily  as  one  that  mourntthfor  Ids  moth- 
br,1 

i  Such  was  the  charity  of  St  Paul  : 
Who  is  weak  (said  he)  and  I  am  not 
\uceak  1  who  is  offended,  and  I  burn  not  ?•' 
with  fervent  compassion. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  our  Saviour  ; 
which  so  reigned   in  his  heart,  that  no 
passion   is  so  often  attributed  to  him  as 
this  of  pity,  it  being  expressed  to  be  the 
motive  of  his  great  works.     Jesus  (saith 
iSt.  Matthew)  went,  forth,  and  saw  a  great 
multitude,    x«l   tankuy/i'ladi)  tn    uviritz, 
and  icas  moved  (in  his  bowels)  with  com- 
\passion  toward  them,  and  he  healed  their 
*sick:*  and,  /  hare   compassion*   on  the 
\mu'litude,   because  they  have  nothing  to 
eat  :  and  I  will  not  send  thtm  airay  fast 
ing,  lest  they  faint  in  the  way  :'  and,  Je 
sus  had  compass/on  on  them,  and  touched 
the.tr  eyes  :•"  and,  Jesus,  moved  ivith  com- 


f  EuyKoo/oji'oiJi'rtj.  Heb.xiii.3. 

h  Job  xxx.  25. 

1  P-al.  xxxv    12,  13,  14.          i  2  Cor.  xi.  29. 

k  Matt.  xivr.  14.  '  Matt.  xv.  32. 

»  Matt.  xi.  34. 


passion,  put  forth  Ms  hand  and  touched 
him  (the  leper),  and  saith  unto  him,  I  will, 
le  thou  clean  :  and,  W  hen  the  Lord  saiu 
her  (the  widow  of  Nain,  whose  son  was 
carried  cut),  he  had  cent]  astiun  on  her:0 
and,  He  beheld  the  city,  and  w<pt  over  it,9 
considering  the  miseries  impendent  on  it, 
as  a  just  punishment  of  their  outrageous 
injuries  against  himself:  and  when  the 
two  good  sisters  did  bewail  their  brother 
Lazarus,  lie  groaned  in  spirit,  and  was 
troubled ;  and  wept  with  them  :  whence 
the  Jews  did  collect,  Behold  how  he  loved 
him  / ' 

Thus  any  calamity  or  misfortune  be 
falling  his  neighbour  doth  raise  distasteful  ' 
regret  and  commiseration  in  a  charitable 
soul ;  but  especially  moral  evils  (which 
indeed  are  the  great  evils,  in  comparison 
whereto  nothing  else  is  evil)  do  work  that 
effect  ;  to  see  men  dishonour  and  wrong 
their  Maker,  to  provoke  his  anger,  and 
incur  his  disfavour  ;  to  see  men  abuse 
their  reason,  and  disgrace  their  nature  ;  to 
see  men  endamage  their  spiritual  estate, 
to  endanger  the  loss  of  their  souls,  to  dis- 
cost  from  their  happiness,  and  run  into 
eternal  ruin,  by  distemper  of  mind  and 
an  inordinate  conversation  ;  this  is  most 
afflictive  to  a  man  endued  with  any  good 
degree  of  charity.  Could  one  see  a  man 
sprawling  on  the  ground,  weltering  in  his 
blood,  with  gaping  wounds,  gasping  for 
breath,  without  compassion  ?  And  seeing 
the  condition  of  him  that  lieth  grovelling 
in  sin,  weltering  in  guilt,  wounded  with 
bitter  remorse  and  pangs  of  conscience, 
nearly  obnoxious  to  eternal  death,  is  far 
worse  and  more  deplorable  ;  how  can  it 
but  touch  the  heart  of  a  charitable  man, 
and  stir  his  bowels  with  compassionate 
anguish  ? 

Such  was  the  excellent  charity  of  the 
holy  Psalmist,  signified  in  those  ejac 
ulations  :  I  beheld  the  transgressors,  and 
was  grieved  ;  because  they  kept  not  thy 
word  :  and,  Rivers  of  waters  run  down 
minejyes,  because  nun  keep  not  thy  law.r 

Such  was  the  charity  of  St.  Paul  to 
ward  his  incredulous  and  obdurate  coun- 
trvmen  (notwithstanding  their  hatred  and 
ill  treatment  of  himself),  the  which  he  so 
earnestly  did  aver  in  those  words:  I  say 


Mark  i.  41. 

Luke  vii.  13. 

John  xi.  33,  35,  36. 

Psal.  cxix.  158;  cxix.  136. 
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the  truth,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  also 
bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost., 
thai  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual 
sorrow  in  my  heart'  for  them. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  our  Lord, 
which  disposed  him,  as  to  a  continual 
sense  of  men's  evils,  so  upon  particular 
occasions  to  grieve  at  their  sins  and  spir 
itual  wants ;  as  when  the  Pharisees  ma 
ligned  him  for  his  doing  good,  he,  it  is 
said,  did  ffwUu/m  uOm,  grieve  (or  con 
dole)  for  the  hardness  of  their  heart ; 
and,  When  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was 
moved  ivith  compassion  on  them,  because 
they  fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad 
as  sheep  having  no  shepherd  .*"  and  when 
he  wept  over  Jerusalem,  because  it  did 
not  know  in  its  day  the  things  which  be 
longed  to  its  peace, v  (either  temporal,  or 
eternal.) 

This  is  thai  charity,  which  God  him 
self  in  a  wonderful  and  incomprehensible 
manner  doth  exemplify  to  us  :  for  he  is 
the  Father  of  pities  ;  nolAanJMjjfvost^l 
of  iowels ;  his  bowels  are  troubled,  and 
do  sound,  when  he  is  (for  upholding  jus 
tice,  or  reclaiming  sinners)  constrained  to 
inflict  punishment  ;  of  him  it  is  said,  that 
his  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of 
Israel ;  and  that  he  was  afflicted  in  all 
the  affliction*  of  his  people."  So  incred 
ible  miracles  doth  infinite  charity  work  in 
God,  that  the  impassible  God  in  a  man 
ner  should  suffer  with  us,  that  happiness 
itself  should  partake  in  our  misery  ;  that 
grief  should  spring  up  in  the  fountain  of 
joy.  How  this  can  be,  we  thoroughly 
cannot  well  apprehend  ;  but  surely  those 
expresses  are  used  in  condescension  to 
signify  the  greatly  charitable  benignity  of 
God,  and  to  show  us  our  duty,  that  we 
should  be  merciful  as  our  heavenly  Father- 
is  merciful,  sympathizing  with  the  mise 
ries  and  sorrows  of  our  brethren.7 

This  is  that  duty  which  is  so  frequently 
inculcated  ;  when  we  are  charged  \oput 
on  bowels  of  pity,  to  be  f-va^ld^xvoi,  ten 
der-hearted,  to  be  uvujiuQfi;,  compassion 
ate  one  toward  another." 

1  Rom  ix.  1.  2. 

1  Mark  iii.  5.  «  Matt.  ix.  36. 

w  Luke  xix.  41. 

*  James  v.  11  ;  Luke  i.  78;  Jer.  xxxi.  20  ; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  15;  Judg.  x.  16;  (ciXiyw^.  LXX.) 
Isa.  Ixiii.  9  ;  (Hos.  xi.  8.) 

yLukevi.36;    Eph.v.l;    (Luke  xvi.  20.) 

«  Col.  iii.  12;  Phil.  ii.  1;  Eph.  iv.  32;  1 
Pet.  iii.  8. 


Hence  it  is,  that  good  men  in  this 
world  cannot  live  in  any  briskness  of 
mirth  or  height  of  jollity,  their  own  en 
joyments  being  tempered  by  the  discon 
tents  of  others ;  the  continual  obvious 
spectacles  of  sorrow  and  of  sin  damping 
their  pleasures,  and  quashing  excessive 
transports  of  joy  :  for  who  could  much 
enjoy  himself  in  an  hospital,  in  a  prison, 
in  a  charnel  ? 

V.  It  is  generally  a  property  of  love  to 
appropriate  its  object ;  in  apprehension 
and  affection  embracing  it,  possessing  it, 
enjoying  it  as  its  own  :  so  charity  doth 
make  our  neighbour  to  be  ours,  engaging 
us  to  tender  his  case  and  his  concerns  as 
our  own  ;  so  that  we  shall  exercise  about 
them  the  same  affections  of  soul  (the 
same  desires,  the  same  hopes  and  fears, 
the  same  joys  and  sorrows),  as  about  our 
own  nearest  and  most  peculiar  interest ; 
so  that  his  danger  will  affright  us,  and  in 
his  security  we  shall  find  repose ;  his 
profit  is  gain,  and  his  losses  are  damages 
to  us ;  we  do  rise  by  his  preferment,  and 
sink  down  by  his  fall ;  his  good  speed  is 
a  satisfaction,  and  his  disappointment  a 
cross  to  us;  his  enjoyments  afford  pleas 
ure,  and  his  sufferings  bring  pain  to  us. 

So  charity  doth  enlarge  our  minds  be 
yond  private  considerations,  conferring 
on  them  an  universal  interest,  and  reduc 
ing  all  the  world  within  the  verge  of  their 
affectionate  care  ;  so  that  a  man's  self  is 
a  very  small  and  inconsiderable  portion 
of  his  regard  :  whence  charity  is  said 
not  to  seek  its  own  things,  and  we  are 
commanded  not  to  look  on  our  own 
things ;'  for  that  the  regard  which  char 
ity  beareth  to  its  own  interest,  in  com 
parison  to  that  which  it  beareth  toward 
the  concerns  of  others,  hath  the  same 
proporiion  as  one  man  hath  to  all  men; 
being  therefore  exceedingly  small,  and 
as  it  were  none  at  all. 

This  (saith  St.  Chrysostom)  is  the  can 
on  of  most  perfect  Christianism,  this  is 
an  exact  boundary,  this  is  the  highest  top 
of  it,  to  seek  things  prof  table  to  the  pub 
lic  :*  and  according  to  this  rule  charity 
doth  walkj'  it  prescribeth  that  compass 
to  itself,  it  aspireth  to  that  pitch  ;  it  dis- 

*°   ToCro  icavtav  y^fmTTiaviafiov  roa  ffXtiorarow,  rov- 

TO  SpO(  flKplSwfltVOS,   avTT]    >'/  KOpKpTI    f]     dvUTaTU,   Td  TO. 

vy  <TVfi^ipavra  ^rtiv. — Chrys.    ill  1    Cor.    Oral. 
XXV. 

•  1  Cor.  xiii.  5  •  x.  24 ;  Phil.  ii.  4. 
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iseth  to  act  as  St.  Paul  did,  I  phase  all 
zn  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine  own 
•oft,  Lut  the  profit  of  many,  that  they 
iy  be  saved.' 

VI.  It  is  a  property  of  love  to  affect 
lion,  or  the  greatest  approximation  that 
m  be  to  its  object.  As  hatred  doth  set 
ings  at  distance,  making  them  to  shun 
•  chase  away  one  another  ;  so  love  doth 
tract  things,  doth  combine  them,  doth 
:>ld  them  fast  together  ;  every  one  would 

,}  embracing  and  enjoying  what  he  loveth 
i  the  manner  whereof  it  is  capable  :  so 

;}th  charity  dispose  a  man  to  conjunction 

ith  others ;  it  soon  Avill  breed  acquaint- 
ace,  kind  conversation,  and  amicable 
Drrespondence  with  our  neighbour. 
It  would  be  a  stranger  to  no  man,  to 
?hom  by  its  intercourse  it  may  yield  any 
enefit  or  comfort.  • 

Its  arms  are  always  open,  and  its  bo- 
jm  free  to  receive  all,  who  do  not  reject 
r  decline  its  amity. 

It  is  most  frankly  accessible,  most  affa- 
'le,  most  tractable,  most  sociable,  most 
pt  to  interchange  good  offices ;  most 
eady  to  oblige  others,  and  willing  to  be 
ibliged  by  them. 

Itavoideth  that  unreasonable  suspic- 
:ousnessand  diffidence,  that  timorous shy- 
iess,  that  crafty  reservedness,  that  su- 
>ercilious  morosity,  that  fastidious  sullen- 
icss,  and  the  like  untoward  dispositions, 
.vhicli  keep  men  in  eslrangment,  stifling 
zood  inclinations  to  familiarity  and  friend 
ship. 

VII.  It  is  a  property  of  love  to  desire 
i  reciprocal   affection  ;*  for    that  is    the 
surest  possession  and  firmest  union,  which 
is  grounded  upon   voluntarily    conspiring 
in  affection  ;  and  if  we  do  value  any  per 
son,    we  cannot    but  prize   his    good-will 
and  esteem. 

Charity  is  the  mother  of  friendship, 
not  only  as  inclining  us  to  love  others, 
but  as  attracting  others  to  love  us ;  dis 
posing  us  to  affect  their  amity,  and  by 
obliging  means  to  procure  it. 

Hence  is  that  evangelical  precept  so 
often  enjoined  to  us,  of  pursuing  peace 
iL'ith  all  men,  importing  that  we  should 
desire  and  seek  by  all  fair  means  the 
good-will  of  men,  without  which  peace 
from  them  cannot  subsist"1  for  if  they  do 

*  Spes  mutuaecharitatis. — Sen.  Ep.  ix. 

•  1  Cor.  x.  33. 

4  Heb.  xn.  14  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  22 ;  Rom.  xii.  18. 


not  love  us,  they  will  be  infesting  us  with 
unkind  words  or  deeds. 

VIII.  Hence  also  charity  disposeth   to 
please  our  neighbour,  not  only  by  inoffen 
sive    but  by   obliging   demeanour  ;  by   a 
ready  complaisance  and  compliance  with 
his  fashion,   with  his    humour,    with    his 
desire  in  matters  lawful,  or  in  a  way  con 
sistent  with  duty  and  discretion. 

Such  charity  St.  Paul  did  prescribe  ; 
Let  erery  one  please  his  neighbour,  for  his 
good  to  edification  :1'  such  he  practised 
himself;  Even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all 
things,  not  seeking  mine  own  profit  ;  and, 
I  hace  made  myself  a  servant  to  all,  that 
I  might  gain  the  more.f 

Such  was  the  charity  of  our  Lord,  for 
even  Christ  pleased  not  himself  ;'  he  in 
deed  did  stoop  to  converse  with  sorry 
men  in  their  way,  he  came  when  he  was 
invited,  he  accepted  their  entertainment, 
he  from  the  frankness  of  his  conversation 
with  all  sorts  of  persons  did  undergo  the 
reproach  of  being  a  winebibber,  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners.' 

It  is  the  genius  and  complexion  of 
charity  to  affect  nothing  uncouth  or  sin 
gular  in  matters  of  indifferent  nature  ;  to 
be  candid,  not  rigid,  in  opinion  ;  to  be 
pliable,  not  stiff,  in  humour  ;  to  be  smooth 
and  gentle,  not  rugged  and  peevish,  in 
behaviour. 

It  doth  indeed  not  flatter,  not  soothe, 
not  humour  any  man  in  bad  things,  or  in 
things  very  absurd  and  foolish  ;  it  would 
rather  choose  to  displease  and  cross  him, 
than  to  abuse,  to  delude,  to  wrong,  or 
hurt  him  ;  but  excepting  such  cases,  it 
gladly  pleaseth  all  men,  denying  its  own 
will  and  conceit  to  satisfy  the  pleasure 
and  fancy  of  others  ;  practising  that  which 
St.  Peter  enjoined  in  that  precept,  Be  of 
one  mind,  be  compassionate,  love  as 
brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous  ;*  or  as 
St.  Paul  might  intend,  when  he  bid  us 
•/ui)i;n](iui  U/.A(|/.O«C,  to  gratify,  to  indulge 
one  another.' 

IX.  Love  of  our  neighbour  doth  imply 
readiness    upon  all  occasions   to  do   him 
good,  to  promote  and  advance  his  benefit 
in  all  kinds. 


ipt\6<f>povcs.     i  Pet.  iii.  8. 

<  Kom.  xv.  2.  f  1  Cor.  x.  33  ;  ix.  19. 

*  Rom.  xv.  3  ;  John  ii.  2. 
">  Malt.  xi.  19  ;  Luke  vii.  34. 
'  Eph.  iv.  32  ;  Col.  iii.  13. 
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It  doth  not  rest  in  good  opinions  of  mind, 
and  good  affections  of  heart,  but  from 
those  roots  doth  put  forth  abundant  fruits 
of  real  beneficence ;  it  will  not  be  sat 
isfied  with  faint  desires  or  sluggish  wishes, 
but  will  be  up  and  doing  what  it  can  for 
its  neighbour. 

Love  is  a  busy  and  active,  a  vigorous 
and  sprighlful,  a  courageous  and  industri 
ous  disposition  of  soul ;  which  will  prompt 
a  man,  and  push  him  forward  to  undertake 
or  undergo  anything,  to  endure  pains,  to 
encounter  dangers,  to  surmount  diffi 
culties,  for  the  good  of  its  object.' 

Such  is  true  charity  :  it  will  dispose 
us  to  love,  as  St.  John  prescribeth,  s^/w 
xul  u).ijflt-l<t^  in  work  and  in  truth  ;k  not 
only  in  mental  desire,  but  in  effectual  per 
formance  ;  not  only  in  verbal  pretence, 
but  in  real  effect. 

Hence  charity  will  render  a  man  a 
general  benefactor,  in  all  matters,  upon 
all  occasions  ;  affording  to  his  neighbour  ail 
kinds  of  assistance  and  relief,  according  to 
his  neighbour's  need,  and  his  own  ability  : 
it  will  make  him  a  bountiful  dispenser  of 
his  goods  to  the  poor,  a  comforter  of  the 
afflicted,  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  an  instructor 
of  the  ignorant,  an  adviser  of  the  doubt 
ful,  a  protector  of  the  oppressed,  a  hospit 
able  entertainer  of  strangers,  a  reconciler 
of  differences,  an  intercessor  for  offen 
ders,  an  advocate  of  those  who  need  de 
fence,  a  succourer  of  all  that  want  help.* 

The  practice  of  Job  describeth  its  na 
ture  :  I  (saith  he)  delivered  the  poor  that, 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
hai  '/tone  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of 
him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
me  ;  a/id  I  earned  the  widoiv's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind, 
and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame  :  I  was  a  father 
to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  winch  I  knew 
not  I  searched  out  :  and  I  brake  the  jaws 
of  the  wicked,  and  plucked  the  spoil  out 
of  his  teeth.  If  I  have  held  the  poor 
from  their  desire,  or  have  cawed  the  eyes 
of  the  widow  to  fail ;  or  have  eaten  my 
morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  fatherless 
hath  not  eaten  thereof ;  if  I  haie  seen  any 
perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor 

*  'Avri^aiifiaiieaOaiTbJvdaOevovvruv.  ActS.XX. 
S5. — 'Avri^eaBai  ruv  dtrOevwv.  1  TheSS.V.  14. — 
Tlap3fiv6:i<!dc  Toiis  liXiyoi^/i^ouy.  1  TheSS.  V.  14  ; 
Job  xxix.  17 ;  xxxi.  32. 

J  Love  is  strong  as  deaih. — Cant.  viii.  6. 

k  1  Johniii.  8;  James  ii.  16. 


without  covering.  The  stranger  did  not 
lodge  in  (he  street  ;  but  I  opened  my 
doors  to  the  traveller.1 

Such  is  a  charitable  man  ;  the  sun  is 
not  more  liberal  of  his  light  and  warmth, 
than  he  is  of  beneficial  influence. 

He  doth  not  spare  his  substance,  being 
rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute, 
witling  to  communicate  :  and  where  his 
estate  faileth,  yet  the  contribution  of  hi& 
endeavour  will  not  be  wanting  ;  he  will 
be  ready  to  draw  and  press  others  to  be 
neficence  :  so  doing  good  not  only  ac 
cording  to  his  power,  but  in  a  manner 
beyond  it,  making  their  ability  of  others 
to  supply  his  own  weakness,  and  being 
liberal  with  their  wealth.  The  descrip 
tion  of  Cimon  is  a  good  character  of  ai 
charitable  man,  Nulli  fides  ejus,  nulli 
opera,  nulli  res  familiaris  defuit.'" 

Thus  may  the  poorest  men  be  great 
benefactors  :  so  the  poor  apostles,  who 
had  nothing,  yet  did  enrich  many  ;  not 
only  in  spiritual  treasure,  but  taking  care 
for  supply  of  the  poor,  by  their  precepts 
and  moving  exhortations  ;  and  he  that 
had  not  ivhere  to  lay  his  head,  was  the 
most  bountiful  person  that  ever  was  :  for 
our  sake  he  became  poor,  that  we  by  his 
poverty  might  be  made  rich." 

In  all  kinds  charity  disposeth  to  fur 
ther  our  neighbour's  good,  but  especial 
ly  in  the  concerns  of  his  soul ;  the  wh'ch 
as  incomparably  they  do  surpass  all  oth 
ers,  so  it  is  the  truest  and  noblest  charity 
to  promote  them. 

It  will  incline  us  to  draw  forth  our  soul 
to  the  hungry,  and  to  satisfy  the  afflicted 
soul ;  to  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  to  our  house  ;  to  cover  the  naked,  to  •. 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  to  break  every  yoke  ;>'  to  supply  any 
corporal  indigericy,  to  relieve  any  tem 
poral  distress :  but  especially  it  will  in 
duce  to  make  provision  for  the  soul,  to 
relieve  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  neigh 
bour  ;  by  affording  him  good  instruction, 
and  taking  care  that  he  be  informed  in 
his  duty,  or  conducted  in  his  way  to  hap 
piness  ;  by  admonition  and  exhortation 
quickening,  encouragmg,procoking,  spur- 


1  Job  xxix.  12 ;  xxxi.  16,  32. 

m  Corn.  Nep.  in  Cimone. 
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iXXoiij  61  JrXot)T['£jj/rEy.  °   2  Cor.  VJii. 

P  isa.  Iviii  7-10  j  Ezek.  xviii.  16. 
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••ing  him  to  good  works  ;i  by  resolving 
lim  in  his  doubts,  and  comforting  him  in 
iis  troubles  of  conscience ;  (lifting  up 
'.he  hands  which  hang  down,  and  the 
feeble  knees  ;  )  by  seasonable  and  prudent 
reproof;  by  all  ways  serving  to  convert 
him  from  the  error  of  his  way  ;  and  so 
sa  ing  a  sou1  from  death,  and  hiding  a 
[multitude  of  sins  ;  which  is  the  proper 
work  of  charity ;  for  charity  (saith  St. 
Teter)  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins/ 

This  was  the  charity  of  our  Saviour  : 
He  went  about  doing  good,    healing   the 
bodily    infirmities    (every    sickness    and 
'.even/  disease  among  the  people1),  satisfy 
ing  their  bodily    necessities,   comforting 
.them  in  their  worldly  distresses,  so  far  as 
i  to  perform  great  miracles  for  those  purpo- 
i  ses  (curing  inveterate  maladies,  restoring 
limbs  and  senses,  raising  the  dead,  mul 
tiplying  loaves  and  fishes  :)  but  his  char 
ity  was  chiefly  exercised  in  spiritual  be 
neficence  ;  in  purveying  sustenance   and 
:  comfort  for  their  souls,  in   feeding   their 
•  minds  bv  wholesome  instruction,  in  curing 
;  their  spiritual   distempers,  in  correcting 
their  ignorances  and   errors,   in   exciting 
them  to  duty  by   powerful   advices   and 
exhortations,  in  supporting  them  by  heav 
enly  consolations  against  temptations  and 
troubles." 

Thus  also  did  the  charity  of  the  holy 
apostles  principally  exert  itself :  they  did 
not  neglect,  affording  relief  to  the  outward 
needs  of  men  ;  they  did  take  care  by 
earnest  intercession  and  exhortation  for 
support  of  the  poor;  put  especially  they 
;  did  labour  to  promote  the  spiritual  bene 
fit  of  men  :  for  this  they  did  undertake 
so  many  cares,  and  toils,  and  travels  ; 
for  this  they  did  undergo  so  many  hard 
ships,  so  many  hazards,  so  many  diffi 
culties  and  troubles  :v  Therefore,  said 
St.  Paul,  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elects'1  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with 
eterna.1  glory. w 

X.  This  indeed  is  a  property  of  char- 

'   Etj  napy^vtTfidv  /riXtov  epyuv.      Heb.  X.  24. 

r  'Ai/)p9c5<7ar£.     Heb.  XH.  12. 

•  1  Thess.  v.  14  ;  James  v.  20 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  8 ; 
Prov.  x.  12. 

1  Ads  x.  33 ;  Matt.  iv.  23  ;  ix.  35. 

u  John  xiv.  1  ;  xv.  11  ;  xvi   33  ;  Matt.  v.  10. 

T  Acts  iii.  6  ;  v.  15,  16  ;  viii.  7  ;  xxviii.  8, 9  ; 
xx.  35  ;  Rom.  xv.  26" ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  Gal.  ii. 
10  ,  2  Cor.  viii.  7  ;  ix.  1 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  18 ;  Heb. 
xui.  16.  *  2  Tim.  ii.  10. 
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ity,  to  make  a  man  deny  himself,  to  neg 
lect  his  own  interest,  yea,  to  despise  all 
selfish  regards,  for  the  benefit  of  his  neigh 
bour  :  to  him  that  is  inspired  with  charity, 
his  own  good  is  not  good,  when  it  stand- 
eth  in  competition  with  the  more  consid 
erable  good  of  another ;  nothing  is  so 
dear  to  him,  which  he  gladly  will  not 
part  with  upon  such  considerations. 

Liberty  is  a  precious  thing,  which  every 
man  gladly  would  enjoy  ;  yet  how  little 
did  St.  Paul's  charity  regard  it !  how  ab 
solutely  did  he  abandon  it  for  his  neigh 
bour's  good  !  Thovgh  (said  he)  I  am 
free  from  all  men,  yet  I  have  made  myself 
servant,  (or  have  enslaved  myself)  unto 
a//,*  that  I  might  gain  the  more :  and  he 
did  express  much  satisfaction  in  the  bonds 
which  he  bare  for  the  good  of  his  breth 
ren. y  I  Paul  (saith  he)  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles; — I  suffer 
trouble  as  an  evil-doer,  even  unto  bonds  ; 
— endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake.1 

Every  man  loveth  his  own  humour, 
and  would  please  himself:  but  the  char 
ity  of  St.  Paul  did  rather  choose  to  please 
all  men  ;  making  him  all  things  to  all 
men,  thai  by  all  means  hemight  save  some  : 
and  the  rule  he  commended  to  others, 
and  imposed  on  himself,  was  this  :  We 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmi 
ties  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our 
selves.11 

Profit  is  the  common  mark  of  men's 
designs  and  endeavours  :  but  charity  often 
doth  not  aim  thereat,  but  waveth  it  for  its 
neighbour's  advantage  :  for  (*-}t  oxonelr;, 
Aim  not  every  man  at  his  own  things, 
but  every  man  also  at  the  things  of  oth 
ers,  is  St.  Paul's  rule  ;  and,  Not  to  seek 
his  own  projit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that 
they  might  be  sared,  was  his  practice." 

To  suffer  is  grievous  to  human  nature, 
and  every  man  would  shun  it ;  but  char 
ity  not  only  doth  support  it,  but  joyeth  in 
it,  when  it  conduceth  to  its  neighbour's 
advantage  :  I  rejoice  (said  that  charitable 
Apostle)  in  my  sufferings  for  you.c 

Ease  is  a  thing  generally  desirable  and 
acceptable  ;  but  charity  doth  part  with  it, 
embracing  labour,  watchings,  travels,  and 

*   Tiifftv  ifiavrdv  tJotiXaxra.       1  Cor.  ix.  19. 

r  Phil.  i.  12. 

z  Epb.  iii.  1-13;  2  Tim.  ii.  9,  10. 

a  1  Cor.  ix.  33 ;  x.  22  ;  Rom.  xv.  1. 

b  Phil.  ii.  4  ;  1  Cor.  x.  23. 

e  Col.  i.  2<1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  4,  6 ;  vii.  4. 
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troubles  for  its  neighbour's  good  :  upon 
this  account  did  the  holy  apostles  under 
take  abundant  labours,  as  St.  Paul  telleth 
us;  and  to  this  end  (saith  he)  do  I  la 
bour,  striving  according  to  his  working, 
which  worketh  in  me  mightily :  to  what 
end  ?  that  we  present  every  man  perft.ct 
in  Christ  Jesus  :  this  is  that  xorro;  <iy«- 
7"?;,  that  labour  of  lore,  which  they  did 
commend  in  others,  and  so  notably  them 
selves  exercise.'1 

Life  of  all  things  is  held  most  precious 
and  dear;  yet  this  charity  upon  urgent 
occasions  will  expose,  will  sacrifice  for 
its  neighbour's  good  :  This  (our  Lord 
telleth  us)  is  the  greatest  love  that  any 
man  can  express  to  his  friend;*  and  the 
highest  instance  that  ever  was  of  charity 
was  herein  showed  ;  the  imitation  where 
of  St.  John  doth  not  doubt  to  recommend 
to  us  :  In  this  (saith  he)  have  we  knrncn 
the  love  of  God,  because  he  hath  laid 
down  his  life  for  us ;  and  ice  ought  to 
lay  down  our  life  for  the  brethren  :  and 
St.  Paul,  Walk  in  lote,  even  as  Chris  f 
loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us  an  of 
fering  and  sacrifice  to  God :  the  which 
precept  he  backed  with  his  own  example  : 
/  (saith  he)  very  gladly  will  spend  and 
be  spent  for  your  souls  ;  and,  If  I  be  of 
fered  upon  the  sacrif.ce  and  service  of 
your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you 
all;  and,  Being  affectionately  desirous 
of  you,  we  were  willing  to  hare  imparted 
unto  you,  not  the  Gospel  nf  God  only, 
but  also  our  own  souls,  because  ye  were 
dear  unto  us.f 

Reputation  to  some  is  more  dear  than 
life,  and  it  is  worse  than  death  to  be  held 
a  malefactor,  to  be  loaded  with  odious  re 
proaches,  to  have  an  infamous  character; 
yet  charity  will  engage  men  hereto,  wil 
lingly  to  sustain  the  most  grievous  obloquy 
and  disgrace  :  for  this  the  same  heroical 
apostles  did  pass  through  honour  and  dis 
honour,  through  evil  report  and  good  re 
port,  as  deceivers,  and  yet  true :- — for 
this  they  ivere  made  a  spectacle  to  the 
world,  as  fools,  as  iveak,  as  depicable  ; 
were  reviled,  defamed,  made  as  thejilth 

d  1  Thess.  ii.9;    2  Thess.  iii.  8  ;    2  Cor.  xi. 

23;   vi.    •*>.      Ei's  5  (tat  (foiriu  dywi'ifo'^ti'os.     Col.  i. 

29  ;  Acts  xxi.  31,  35  ;  Heb.  vi.  7  ;  1  Thess.  i.  3. 

•  John  xv.  13. 

'  1  John  iii.  16 ;  John  xv.  12  ;  Eph.  v.  2  ;  2 
Cor.  xii.  15  :  Phil.  ii.  17  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  8. 

»  2  Cor.  vi.  8. 


of  the  world,  and  offscouring  of  all 
things^  For  this  St.  Paul  was  content 
to  suffer,  w;  xuxnvtj'fOy,  as  a  malefactors 
So  there  was  nothing  which  charity  will 
not  deny  itself  and  lose  for  the  good  of 
its  neighbour. 

XI.  It  is  a  property  of  love  not  to 
stand  upon  distinctions  and  nice  repects; 
but  to  be  condescensive,  and  willing  to 
perform  the  meanest  offices,  needful  or 
useful  for  the  good  of  its  friend. 

He  that  truly  loveth,  is  a  voluntary  ser-     ; 
vant,  dnd    gladly    will  stoop  to  any  em 
ployment,  for  which   the  need  or  consid 
erable   benefit  of  him  whom    he   loveth 
doth  call. 

So  the  greatest  souls,  and  the  most  glo 
rious  beings,  the  which  are  most  endued 
with  charity,  by  it  are  disposed  with 
greatest  readiness  to  serve  their  inferiors. 

This  made  St.  Paul  constitute  himself 
a  servant  (we  might  render  it  a  slave) 
of  all  menj  absolutely  devoted  to  the 
promoting  their  interests  with  his  uimost 
labour  and  diligence  ;  undertaking  toil 
some  drudgeries,  running  about  upon 
errands  for  them. 

This  maketh  the  blessed  and  glorious 
angels  (the  principalities  and  powers 
above)  vouchsafe  to  wait  on  men,  to  be 
the  guards  of  all  good  men,  to  be  minis 
tering  spirits,  sent  out  to  minister  Jor 
them  who  shall  inherit  salvation  :u  not 
only  obedience  to  God  enforceth  them, 
but  charity  disposeth  them  gladly  to  serve 
us,  who  are  so  much  their  inferiors; 
the  same  charity,  which  produceth  joy 
in  them  at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner.1 

This  made  the  Son  of  God  to  descend 
from  heaven,  and  lay  aside  that  glory 
which  he  had  with  God  before  the  world 
was  ;m  this  made  him  who  was  so  rich 
to  become  poor,  that  we  by  his  poverty 
might  be  enriched ;  this  made  him  con 
verse  and  demean  himself  among  his  ser 
vants,  as  he  that,  ministered  ;'•'  this  made 
him  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet,  thereby 
designing  instructively  to  exemplify  the 
duty  and  nature  of  charity  ;  for,  If  (said 
he)  I,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  wash 
ed  your  feet,  then  ye  also  ought  to  wash 

h  1  Cor.  iv.  P-,  10,  13.  '  2  Tim.  ii.  9. 

)  1  Cor.  ix.  19. 

k  Psal.  xci    II;  xxxiv.  7 ;  Heb.  i.  7,  14. 
'    Luke  XV.  7,   10.  i. i.>r.iovT&vdyyi\<ov. 

m  John  xvii.  5. 

*  2  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  Luke  xxii.  27  ;  Matt.  xx.  28 
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ie  another's  feet.     For  I  have  given  you 
1.1  exa  /?;/>,    that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 
fione  to  you." 

i  This    maketh   God    himself  (the  high 
nd  lofty  One  that  inhahiteth  eternity) 
<  )  condescend  so  far,  as  to  be  continually 
mployed  in  carefully  watching  over,  in 
roviding  for,  in   protecting  and  assisting 
.s  vile  and  wretched  worms,  for   though 
•e  dwelleth  on  high,  yet.  humbleth  he  him- 
elf  to    behold   the   things    that  are   in 
heaven  and   earth.1     This   maketh  him 
vith  so  much  pain  and    patience  to  sup 
port  our  infirmities  to  bear  with  our  of- 
•ences,  to    wail  for  our  conversion ;  ac 
cording  to  that  protestation  in  the  Prophet, 
'Tkouhast  male  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins, 
''hou    hast    wearied    me   with  thine   in- 
ijii'ties.' 

In  conformity  to  this  wonderful  prac- 
•tice,  whose  actions  are  the  best  rules  and 
'patterns  of  our  deportment,  charity  should 
•dispose  us,  according  to  St.  Paul's  prac 
tice,  by  love  to  .serre  one  another.* 

Indeed  it  will  not  suffer  any  man  to 
'look  down  on  another  with  supercilious 
contempt  or  neglect,  as  if  he  were  un- 
1  worthy  or  beneath  our  regard.  It  will 
incline  superiors  to  look  on  their  inferiors 
'  (their  subjects,  their  servants,  their  mean 
est  and  poorest  neighbours),  not  as  beasts 
or  as  slaves,  but  as  men,  as  brethren  ;'  as 
decending  from  the  same  stock,  as  par 
takers  of  the  common  nature  and  reason  ; 
as  those  who  hai;e  obtained  the  like  pre 
cious  faifh  ;"  as  heirs  of  the  same  pre 
cious  promises  and  glorious  hopes ;  as 
their  equals  in  the  best  things,  and  in  all 
considerable  advantages  ;  equals  in  God's 
sight,  and  according  to  our  Lord's  intent, 
when  he  said,  One  is  your  Muster,  even 
Christ,  and  a'l  ye  are  brethren  ;v  accord 
ing  to  St.  Paul's  exhortation  to  Philemon, 
that  he  would  receive  Onesimus,  not  now 
as  a  servant,  but  abwe  a  servant,  a  broth 
er  beloved  in  the  Lord." 

Accordingly,  charity  will  dispose  men 
of  rankin  their  behaviour  to  be  condescen- 
sive,  lowly,  meek,  courteous,  obliging  and 
helpful,  to  those  who  in  human  eye  or  in 

0  John  xiii.  14.  f  Isa.  Ivii.  15. 

*  Psal.  cxiii.  6;  (Psal.  via.  4;  cxliv.  3  ;  Job 
vii.  17.) 

1  Isa.  xliii.  21.  •  Gal.  v.  13. 

1  Johxxxi.  13,  14,  15.  u  2  Pet.  i.  1. 

T  Eph.  vi.  9  ;  Col.  iv.  1 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9. 

*  Philern.  16. 


worldly  state  are  most  below  them  ;  re 
membering  that  ordinance  of  our  Lord, 
charged  on  all  his  diciples,  and  enforced 
by  his  own  pattern  :  He  that  is  greatest 
among  you  let  him  be  your  servants 

Love  indeed  is  the  great  leveller,  which 
in  a  manner  setteth  all  things  on  even 
ground,  and  reduceth  to  a  just  poise  ;* 
which  bringeth  down  heaven  to  earth,  and 
raiseth  up  earth  to  heaven  ;  which  inclin- 
eth  the  highest  to  wait  upon  the  lowest ; 
which  engageth  the  strength  of  the  migh 
tiest  to  help  the  weakest,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  richest  to  supply  the  poorest,  OTTWJ 
ydt'T/iui  laijiiji,  that  there  may  be  an  equal 
ity  ;>'  that  nowhere  there  may  be  an  use 
less  abundance,  or  a  helpless  indigence. 

XII.  Charity  doth  regulate  our  dealing, 
our  deportment,  our  conversation,  toward 
our  neighbour,  implying  good  usage  and 
fair  treatment  of  him  on  all  occasions  ; 
for  no  man  doth  handle  that  which  lie 
loveth  rudely  or  roughly,  so  as  to  endan 
ger  the  loss,  the  detriment,  the  hurt  or  of 
fence  thereof. 

Wherefore  the  language  of  charity  is 
soft  and  sweet,  not  wounding  the  heart, 
nor  grating  on  the  ear  of  any  with  whom 
a  man  converseth  ;  like  the  language  of 
which  the  Wise  Man  saith,  The  words  of 
the  pure  are  pleasant  words  ; — such  as 
are  sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  tlie 
bones:  and,  The  words  of  a  wise  man's 
mouth  are  gracious  ;z  such  as  our  Lord's 
were  M;  o<  ^uotroc,  works  of  grace  ;a 
such  as  the  Apostle  speaketh  of,  Let  your 
speech  be  always  tV  /'iom,  with  grace — 
such  as  may  give  grace  to  the  hearers  ,tb 
being  entertained,  not  with  aversation, 
but  with  favourable  acceptance. 

Its  carriage  is  gentle,  co  irteous,  be 
nign  ;  bearing  in  it  marks  of  affection 
and  kind  respect. 

Its  dealing  is  equal,  moderate,  fair ; 
yielding  no  occasion  of  disgust  or  com 
plaint  ;  not  catching  at,  or  taking  advan 
tages,  not  meting  hard  measure. 

It  doth  not  foster  any  bad  passion  or 
humour,  which  may  embitter  or  sour 
conversation,  so  that  it  rendereth  a  man 
continually  good  company. 

*  Amicitia  pares  invenit,  aut  facit. 
1  Matt,  xxiii.  11  ;  Luke  xxii.  27. 

*  2  Cor.  viii.  14. 

1  Prov.  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  24  ;  Eccles.  x.  12. 

»  Luke  iv.  22. 

b   Col.  iv.   6.    Ivatu  yaoiv  reft  d*ew»»».     Eph. 

iv-  29. 
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If  a  man  be  harsh  or  surly  in  his  dis 
course,  rugged  or  rude  in  his  demeanour, 
hard  and  rigorous  in  his  dealing,  it  is  a 
certain  argument  of  his  defect  in  chari 
ty  ;  for  that  calmeth  and  sweeteneth  the 
mind  ;  it  quasheth  keen,  fierce,  and  bois 
terous  passions  ;  it  discardeth  those  con 
ceits,  and  those  humours,  from  whence 
such  practice  doth  issue. 

Charity  (saith  St.  Paul)  o-tx  &a%j]tioi>fl, 
behaveth  not  itself  unhandsomely  ;"  is  not 
untoward,  unseemly,  uncivil,  or  clownish 
in  word,  or  in  carriage,  or  in  deed  :  it  is 
in  truth  the  most  civilizing  and  most  pol 
ishing  disposition  that  can  be  :  nothing 
doth  render  a  man  so  completely  genteel ; 
not  in  an  affected  or  artificial  way  (con 
sisting  in  certain  postures  or  motions  of 
body  (dopping,  cringing,  &c.) ;  in  forms 
of  expression,  or  modish  addresses,  which 
men  learn  like  parrots,  and  vent  by  rote, 
usually  not  meaning  any  thing  by  them, 
often  with  them  disguising  fraud  and  ran 
cour),  but  in  a  real  and  natural  manner, 
suggested  by  good  judgment  and  hearty 
affection. 

A  charitable  man  may  perhaps  not  be 
guilty  of  courtship,  or  may  be  unprac 
tised  in  the  modes  of  address ;  but  he 
will  not  be  deficient  in  the  substance  of 
paying  every  man  proper  and  due  res 
pect  :  this  indeed  is  true  courtesy,  ground 
ed  on  reason,  and  proceeding  from  the 
heart ;  which  therefore  is  far  more  genu 
ine,  more  solid,  more  steady,  than  that 
which  is  built  on  fashion,  and  issueth 
from  affectation ;  the  which  indeed  only 
doth  ape  or  counterfeit  the  deportment  of 
charity  ;  for  what  a  charitable  man  truly 
is,  that  a  gallant  would  seem  to  be. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  charity. 

There  be  also  further  many  particular 
acts,  which  have  a  very  close  alliance  to 
it  (being  ever  coherent  with  it,  or  spring 
ing  from  it),  which  are  recommended  to 
us  by  precepts  in  the  holy  Scripture  ;  the 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  mention. 

1.  It  is  a  proper  act  of  charity  to  for 
bear  anger  upon  provocation,  or  to  re 
press  its  motions ;  to  resent  injuries  and 
discourtesies  either  not  at  all,  or  very 
calmly  and  mildly  :  for, 

Charity  ou  atrfoltfyerot,  is  not  easily 
provoked.  Charity  [tttxyoOufifi,  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind.  Charity  TIU.VIU  iinoftivti, 
doth,  endure  all  things.* 

c  1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  d  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  7. 


Anger  is  a  violent  insurrection  of  the 
mind  against  a  person,  but  love  is  not  apt 
to  rise  up  in  opposition  against  any  ;  an 
ger  is  an  intemperate  heat,  love  hath  a 
pure  warmth  quite  of  another  nature  ;  as 
natural  heat  is  from  a  fever  ;  or  as  the 
heat  of  the  sun  from  that  of  a  culinary 
fire,  which  putteth  that  out  as  the  sun 
beams  do  extinguish  a  culinary  fire  :  an 
ger  hath  an  ^1*;  u/n'fr/c,  an  appetite  oj 
recenge,  or  doing  mischief  to  the  object 
of  it ;  but  love  is  innocent  and  worketh 
no  evil.1 

Love  disposeth,  if  our  neighbour  doth 
misbehave  himself  to\\ard  us  (by  wrong 
ful  usage,  or  unkind  carriage),  to  be  sor 
ry  for  him,  and  to  pity  him;  which  are  I 
passions  contrary  to  anger,  and  slaking 
the  violences  of  it. 

It  is  said  in  the  Canticles,  Many  u-atert  •' 
cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  j'ucds 
drown  it  :'  charity  would  hold  out  against 
many  neglects,  many  provocations. 

Hence  the  precepts :  Walk  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-kvffcr- 
ing,  forbearing  one  another  in  love  ;  Let 
all  litUrne^s,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and,  I 
clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away 
from  you,  with  all  malice.  Put  cff  an 
ger,  wrath,  malice,  &c.  Be  stow  to 
wrath.^ 

2.  It  is  a  proper  act  of  charity  to  remit 
offences,  suppressing  all  designs  of  re 
venge,  and  not  retaining  any  grudge  ; 
for, 

Charity  •n&nu  ait-jet,  doth  coverall 
things  ;  and  in  this  sense  doth  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins  :  all  dispositions,  all  in 
tents  to  do  harm,  are  inconsistent  w  ith  it,, 
are  quite  repugnant  to  it.' 

Hence  those  precepts  :  Put  on,  ax  the 
elect  of  God,  holy  and  leloved,  boicth  of 
mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 
meekness,  long-svffering,  forbearing  one 
another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if 
any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  anyr 
even  as  Chrtst.  forgave  you,  so  aho  do  ye  : 
Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-lu art- 
ed,  forgiving  one  ar,clh(r ;  iven  cs  God 
for  Chrufs  take  hat h  forgiven  you  :  Ste 
that  none  render  evil  for  evil,  but  ever 


Rom.  xiii.  10. 


f  Cnnt.  viii.  7. 


P   'Avi^caQat  dXAi/XdJi'  iv  ayaxtj'      Eph.  IV.  1,  2. 

h  Eph.  iv.  31  ;  1  Thess.  v.  14.  ^aKfaQi-^tfrt. 
Col.  iii.  8  ;  James  i.  19. 

•  1  Cor.  xiii.  7;  Prov.  x.12;  1  Pet.  iv.  8; 
James  v.  20. 
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that  ic hick  is  good,  both  among  j 
ourselves  and  to  all  men  :  and  many  the 
ke  precepts  occur  in  the  gospels,  the 
postolical  writings  ;  yea,  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  wherein  charity  did  not  run 
I  Q  so  high  a  strain.' 

3.  It  is  a  duty  coherent  with  charity, 

0  maintain  concord  and   peace  ;  to  ab- 
tain  from  contention  and  strife,  together 
vith   the  sources  of  them,  pride,   envy, 
emulation,  malice. 

We  are  commanded  to  be  avfuf'v^ot, 
ind  owoqrooj'f,-,  Ofone  soul,  of  one  mind, 
(like  the  multitude  of  believers  in  the 
Acts,  who  had  one  heart  and  one  aoul ;) 
that  we  should  ke<p  the  unity  of  the  Spir 
it  in  the  bond  of  peace  ;  that  we  should 

:  -be  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind,  standing 
fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind ;  that 

•  ,we  should  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and 
that  there  be  no  divisions  among  us,  but 
that  we  be  perj "telly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind,  and  in-  t/ie  same  judgment ; 
that  there  be  no  factions,  or  schisms  in 
the  body  ;  that  all  dissensions,  all  clam 
ours,  all  murmurings,  all  emulations, 
;  should  be  abandoned  and  put  away  from 
us ;  that  we  should  pursue  and  maintain 
peace  with  all  men:  obedience  to  which 
•  commands  can  only  be  the  result  of  char 
ity,  esteeming  the  person  and  judgment 
i  of  our  neighbour  ;  desiring  his  good  will, 
tendering  his  good  ;  curbing  those  flesh- 
i  ly  lusts,  and  those  fierce  passions,  from 
the  predominancy  whereof  discords  and 
strifes  do  spring.' 

4.  Another  charitable  practice  is,  be 
ing  candid  in   opinion,  and   mild  in  cen 
sure,  about  our  neighbour  and  his  actions  ; 
having  a  good  conceit  of  his  person,  arid 

:  representing  him  to  ourse'ves  under  the 
best  character  we  can  ;  making  the  most 
favourable  construction  of  his  words,  and 
the  fairest  interpretation  of  iiis  designs. 

Charity  disposeth  us  to  entertain  a  good 
opinion  of  our  neighbour;  for,  desiring 
his  good,  we  shall  be  concerned  for  him, 
and  prejudiced,  as  it  were,  on  his  side  ; 

)  Col.  iii.  12,13;  itopfriv ;  Eph.  iv.  32;  1 
Thess.  v.  15;  1  Pet.  iii.  9;  Rom  xii.  17;  Malt, 
vi.  14  ;  v.  41  ;  Prov.  xx.  22;  xxv  21. 

k  Phil.  ii.  2;  1  Pet.  iii.  8:  Acts  iv.  32:  Eph. 
iv.  3;  Phil.  ii.  2;  i.  27;  1  Cor.  i.  10 ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11 ;  Rom.  xv.  5,  ti ;  xii.  Iti  ;  Phil.  iii.  16  ; 

1  Cor.  xii.  25  ;  xi.  18  ;  i.  1 1  :  iii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  xii. 
20;  Phil.  ii.  14;    Heb.  xii.  14;    Rom.  xii.  18; 

2  Tim.  ii.  22  ;  James  iv.  1  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3  ;  Gal. 
v.  ->U;   1  Tim.  vi.  4. 


being  unwilling  to  discover  any  blemish 
in  him  to  our  own  disappointment  and  re 
gret. 

Love  cannot  subsist  without  esteem  ; 
and  it  would  not  willingly,  by  destroying 
that,  lose  its  own  subsistence. 

Love  would  preserve  any  good  of  its 
friend,  and  therefore  his  reputation  ; 
which  is  a  good  in  itself  precious,  and 
ever  very  dear  to  him. 

Love  would  bestow  any  good,  nnd 
therefore  its  esteem  ;  which  is  a  consid 
erable  good. 

Harsh  censure  is  a  very  rude  kind  of 
treatment,  grievously  vexing  a  man,  and 
really  hurting  him  ;  charity,  therefore, 
will  not  be  guilty  of  it. 

It  disposeth  rather  to  oversee  and  con 
nive  at  faults,  than  to  find  them,  or  to 
pore  on  them ;  rather  to  hide  and 
smother,  than  to  disclose  or  divulge  them  ; 
rather  to  extenuate  and  excuse,  than  to 
exaggerate  or  aggravate  them. 

Are  words  capable  of  a  good  sense  ? 
charity  will  expound  them  thereto  :  may 
an  action  be  imputed  to  any  good  intent  ? 
charity  will  ever  refer  it  thither:  doth  a 
fault  admit  any  plea,  apology,  or  diminu 
tion  ?  charity  will  be  sure  to  allege  it : 
may  a  quality  admit  a  good  name  ?  chari 
ty  will  call  it  thereby.1 

It  doth  not  /.ojOa0«t  XUXQI-,  impute 
evil,  or  put  it  to  any  man's  account,  be 
yond  absolute  necessity. 

It  hopeth  all  things,  and  lelieveth  all 
things;'"  hopeth  and  believeth  all  things 
for  the  best,  in  f.avour  to  its  neighbour, 
concerning  his  intentions  and  actions  lia 
ble  to  doubt. 

It  banisheth  all  ei'il  surmises  ;"  it  re- 
jecteth  all  ill  stories,  malicious  insinua 
tions,  perverse  glosses  and  descants. 

5.  Another  charitable  practice  is,  to 
comport  with  the  infirmities  of  our  neigh 
bour  ;  according  to  that  rule  of  St.  Paul, 
We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  tlte  weak,"  and  not  to  please 
ourselves ;  and  that  precept,  Bear  one 
another"1  s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ. 

Is  a  man  wiser  than  his  neighbour,  or 
in  any  case  freer  of  defects  ?  charity 
will  dispose  to  use  that  advantage  so  as 

1  1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  m  1  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

n  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 

0  'Avrf'^to-flai  do6ev<3».  Acts  xx.  35;  1  Thess. 
v.  14;  Eom.  xv.  1;  Gal.  vi.  2. 
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not  to  contemn  him,  or  insult  over  him  ; 
but  to  instruct  him,  to  help  him,  to  com 
fort  him. 

As  we  deal  with  children,  allowing  to 
the  infirmities  of  their  age,  bearing  their 
ignorance,  frowardness,  untoward  hu 
mours,  without  distasting  them  ;  so  should 
we  with  our  brethren  who  labour  under 
any  weakness  of  mind  or  humour. 

6.  It  is  an  act  of  charity  to  abstain 
from  offending  or  scandalizing  our  breth 
ren  ;  by  doing  anything,  which  either 
may  occasion  him  to  commit  sin,  or 
disaffect  him  to  religion,  or  discourage 
him  in  the  practice  of  duty  (that  which 
St.  Paul  calleth  to  defile-'  and  smite  his 
weak  conscience.)  '  or  which  anywise  may 
discompose,  vex,  and  grieve  him  :  for, 
If  thy  brollur  be  grieved  with  thy  meat, 
now  walkett  tliounot  char  it  ably. r 


SERMON  XXVIII. 

MOTIVES  AND  ARGUMENTS  TO    CHARITY. 

HEB.  x.  24. — Let  us  consider  one  another 
to  provoke  unto  love,  and  to  good  icorks. 

THAT  which  is  here  recommended  by  the 
Apostle,  as  the  common  duty  of  Chris 
tians  toward  each  other,  upon  emergent 
occasions,  with  zeal  and  care  to  provoke 
one  another  to  the  practice  of  charity  and 
beneficence,  may  well  be  conceived  the 
special  duty  of  those,  whose  office  it  is 
to  instruct  and  guide  others,  when  op 
portunity  is  afforded  :  with  that  obliga 
tion  I  shall  now  comply,  by  representing 
divers  considerations  serving  to  excite  and 
encourage  us  to  that  practice  :  this  (with 
out  premising  any  description  or  explica 
tion  of  the  duty  ;  the  nature,  the  special 
acts,  and  properties  whereof  I  have  al 
ready  declared)  I  shall  immediately  un 
dertake. 

I.  First,  then,  I  desire  you  to  remem 
ber  and  consider  that  you  are  men,  and 
as  such  obliged  to  this  duty,  as  being 
very  agreeable  to  human  nature ;  the 
which,  not  being  corrupted  or  distemper 
ed  by  ill  use,  doth  incline  to  it,  doth  call 

P  Mo>iJv£raj.    1  Cor.  X.  7. 

1   TvirroiTty    ri)v   fVMllifftf  daQevovaav.     1     Cor. 

viii.  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  15. 

r  O-VKITI  xara  dydrrriv  TrepurarcTt.     1    Cor.  X.32; 

viii.  13;  Rom.  xiv.  21. 


for  it,  doth  like  and  approve  it,  doth  find 
satisfaction  and  delight  therein. 

St.  Paul  chargeth  us  to  be  */;  (Uir^oi/s 
cpdoaioqyoi,  or  to  have  a  natural  affection 
one  toward  another  : '  that  supposeth  a 
(nofjj-r,  inbred  to  men,  which  should  be 
roused  up,  improved,  and  exercised. 
Such  an  one  indeed  there  is,  which,  al 
though  often  raked  up  and  smothered  in 
the  common  attendances  on  the  provi 
ding  for  our  needs,  and  prosecuting  our 
affairs,  will  upon  occasion  more  or  Ies3 
break  forth  and  discover  itself. 

That  the  constitution  and  frame  of  our 
nature  disposeth  to  it,  we  cannot  but  feel, 
when  our  bowels  are  touched  with  a 
sensible  pain  at  the  view  of  any  calami-tji 
tous  object ;  when  our  fancies 'are  dis 
turbed  at  the  report  of  any  disaster  be 
falling  a  man  ;  when  the  sight  of  a  trage 
dy  wringeth  compassion  and  tears  from 
us  :  which  affections  we  can  hardly  quash 
by  any  reflection,  that  such  events,  true 
or  feigned,  do  not  concern  ourselves. 

Hence  doth  nature  so  strongly  affect 
society,  and  abhor  solitude  ;  so  that  a 
man  cannot  enjoy  himself  alone,  or  find 
satisfaction  in  any  good  without  a  com 
panion  :*  not  only  for  that  he  then  can 
not  receive,  but  also  because  he  cannot 
impart  assistance,  consolation,  and  delight 
in  converse  :  for  men  do  not  affect  so 
ciety  only  that  they  may  obtain  benc  fits 
thereby  ;  but  as  much  or  more,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  communicate  them  ; 
nothing  being  more  distasteful  than  to  be 
always  on  the  taking  hand  :  neither  in 
deed  hath  any  thing  a  more  pleasant  and 
savoury  relish  than  to  do  good  ;  as  even 
Epicurus,  the  great  patron  of  pleasure, 
did  confess. 

The  practice  of  benignity,  of  courtesy, 
of  clemency,  do  at  first  sight,  without 
aid  of  any  discursive  reflection,  obtain  ap-' 
probation  and  applause  from  men;  being; 
acceptable  and  amiable  to  their  mind,  asi 
beauty  to  their  sight,  harmony  to  their' 

*  Ovdcis  yiip  t'Aoir'  ay  xad'  OVTOV  ra  HCLVT'    e%ttv 
dyaBa. — Arist.  Eth.  ix.  9. 

Hominem  homiai  naturaconciliat.  Sen.  Ep.ix. 

Nullius   boni  sine  socio  jucunda  possessio  est.  • 
Sen.  Ep.  vi. 

Kui  yap  b  Qcdi  ^ov\ofievos    avvfifiaai   navras  dXX)'/- 
Aou,  roiavrriv  rots  npiyfiaaiv  tTriOrj^cv  ciyuX^jjj'.  wj  iv  \ 
Ti'>  rtoc  jrAijtroy    avfttpcpivrt    TO  TOV   tTCpiv  ItSiaBml 
(rat  6  KOSJJIGS  Unas  OVTOI  <niviarr]x£. — Chrys.  in  1  Cor. 

Or.  xxv. 

•  Rom.  xii.  10. 
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earing,  fragrancy  to  their  smell,  and 
weetness  to  their  taste  :  and,  correspon- 
ently,  uncharitable  dispositions  and  prac- 
.ces  (malignity,  harshness,  cruelty)  do 
.ffend  the  mind  with  a  disgustful  resent- 
nent  of  them. 

\Ve  may  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
•ach  man,  if  he  doth  not  feel  dissatisfac- 
ion  in  that  fierceness,  or  frowardness  of 
emper,  which  produceth  uncharitable- 
if  he  have  not  a  complacence  in 
•  hat  sweet  and  calm  disposition  of  soul, 
whence  charity  doth  issue  ;  if  he  do  not 
Condemn  himself  for  the  one,  and  ap 
prove  himself  in  the  other  practice. 

This  is  the  common  judgment  of  men  ; 
and  therefore  in  common  language  this 
practice  is  styled  humanity,  as  best  sort 
ing  \vith  our  nature,  and  becoming  it  ;* 
and  the  principle  whence  it  springeth  is 
called  good  nature :  and  the  contrary 
ipractice  is  styled  inhumanity,  as  thwart 
ing  our  natural  inclinations,  or  divesting 
us  of  manhood  ;  and  its  source  likewise 
is  termed  ill-nature,  or  a  corruption  of 
our  nature. 

It  is  therefore  a  monstrous  paradox, 
crossing  the  common  sense  of  men,  which 
in  this  loose  and  vain  world  hath  lately 
got  such  vogue,  that  all  men  naturally 
are  enemies  one  to  another :  it  pretend- 
eth  to  be  grounded  on  common  observa 
tion  and  experience  ;  but  it  is  only  an 
observing  the  worst  actions  of  the  worst 
men  :  of  dissolute  ruffians,  of  villainous 
cheats,  of  ravenous  oppressors,  of  mali 
cious  politicians,  of  such  degenerate 
apostates  from  humanity  ;  by  whose  prac 
tice  (debauched  by  vain  conceits  and 
naughty  customs)  an  ill  measure  is  taken 
of  mankind.  Aristotle  himself,  who  had 
observed  things  as  well  as  any  of  these 
men,  and  with  as  sharp  a  judgment, 
al'firmeth  the  contrary,  that  all  men 
are  friends,  and  disposed  to  entertain 
friendly  correspondence  with  one  anoth 
er  :t  indeed  to  say  the  contrary  is  a  blas- 

*   EI'J  yap  <pi\av9p<i>xias  £pyo  vni  QioS  xarttrKt »- 

iaiitGi.—  Flavian.  CP.  Ep.  in  Syn.  Chalc.  Act. 
i-  p.  111. 

t   QiKtioti   iruj    afOpuirof     avdpuirw   *ai    £iAo». — 

ArtNt.  Eth.  viii.  1  ;  Rbet.  i.  11. 

'EviBntt  yap   o  Qeo;  (pHrpi*  rg  ip/vati  rij  fiftcrtpf, 

<u<ir£  iXArjXou;  ayaviv. — ChfVS.    in    Eph.    Oral.  ii. 

H       ^ftuxi  tif  'opoyvtjipoirii/tiv  b  dpiarorif^cijj  0£dj 

|»  ilfyiiutf«y/)ec  Qvaitr  rij  C(u9.5-£i  r .{{  >OJM  Jjoctoc- 

fuVjj  avviafiyfr,  ficc.  Proclus  Consunopl.  Syn. 
Chalc.  Act  xiv 


phemy  against  the  Author  of  our  nature  ; 
and  is  spoken  no  less  out  of  profane  en 
mity  against  him,  than  out  of  venomous 
malignity  against  men  :  out  of  hatred  to 
God  and  goodness,  they  would  disparage 
and  vilify  the  noblest  work  of  God's  crea 
tion  ;  yet  do  they,  if  we  sound  the  bottom 
of  their  mind,  imply  themselves  to  admire 
this  quality,  and  by  their  decrying  it  do 
commend  it:  for  it  is  easy  to  discern 
that  therefore  only  they  slander  mankind 
as  uncapable  of  goodness,  because  out  of 
malignity  they  would  not  allow  it  so  ex 
cellent  a  quality. 

II.  Let  us  consider  what  our  neighbour 
is;  how  near  in  blood,  how  like  in  na 
ture,  how  much  in  all  considerable  res 
pects  the  same  with  us  he  is. 

Should  any  one  wrong  or  defame  our 
brother,  we  should  be  displeased  ;  should 
we  do  it  ourselves,  or  should  we  omit 
any  office  of  kindness  toward  him,  we 
should  blame  ourselves :  every  man  is 
such,  of  one  stock,  of  one  blood  with  us  ; 
and  as  such  may  challenge  and  call  for 
real  affection  from  us. 

Should  any  one  mar,  tear,  or  deface 
our  picture,  or  show  any  kind  of  disres 
pect  thereto,  we  should  be  offended,  tak 
ing  it  for  an  indignity  put  on  ourselves  ;t 
and  as  for  ourselves,  we  should  never  in 
such  a  manner  affront  or  despite  our 
selves  :  every  man  is  such,  our  most 
lively  image,  representing  us  most  ex 
actly  in  all  the  main  figures  and  features 
of  body,  of  soul,  of  state  ;  we  thence  do 
owe  respect  to  every  one. 

Every  man  is  another  self,  partaker  of 
the  same  nature,  endued  with  the  same 
faculties,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  liable 
to  the  same  fortunes;  distinguished  from 
us  only  in  accidental  and  variable  circum 
stances  ;  whence  if  we  be  amiable  or 
estimable,  so  is  he  upon  the  same 
grounds;  and  acting  impartially  (accord- 
|  ing  to  right  judgment)  we  should  yield 
love  and  esteem  to  him,  by  slighting,  ha 
ting,  injuring,  hurting  him,  we  do  conse 
quentially  abuse  ourselves,  or  acknowl 
edge  ourselves  deservedly  liable  to  the 
same  usage. 

Every  man,  as  a  Christian,  is  in  a  h'gh- 
er  and  nobler  way  allied,  assimilated,  and 
identified  to  us  ;  to  him,  therefore,  upon 
the  like  grounds,  improved  charity  is 

*   Ai  bnufrriTif  vdvra   0iXfT    vp 
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more  due ;  and  we  wrong  our  heavenly 
relations,  our  better  nature,  our  more 
considerable  selves,  in  withholding  it  from 
him. 

III.  Equity  doth  plainly  require  chari 
ty  from  us  :  for  every  one   is  ready  not 
only  to  wish  and  seek,  but  to  demand  and 
claim  love  from  others ;  so  as  to  be  much 
offended  and  grievously  to  complain,  if 
he  do  not  find  it. 

We  do  all  conceive  love  and  respect 
due  to  us  from  all  men  ;  we  take  all  men 
bound  to  wish  and  tender  our  welfare  ; 
we  suppose  our  need  to  require  commis 
eration  and  succour  from  every  man  :  if 
it  be  refused,  we  think  it  a  hard  case,  and 
that  we  are  ill  used  ;  we  cry  out  of  wrong, 
of  discourtesy,  of  inhumanity,  of  base 
ness  practised  toward  us. 

A  moderate  respect  and  affection  will 
hardiy  satisfy  us;  we  pretend  to  them  in 
the  highest  degree,  disgusting  the  least 
appearance  of  disregard  or  disaffection  ; 
we  can  scarce  better  digest  indifference 
than  hatred. 

This  evidenceth  our  opinion  and  con 
science  to  be,  that  we  ought  to  pay  the 
greatest  respect  and  kindness  to  our 
neighbour:  for  it  is  plainly  unjust  and 
ridiculously  vain,  to  require  that  from 
others,  which  we  refuse  to  others,  who 
may  demand  it  upon  the  same  title  ;  nor 
can  we  without  self-condemnation  prac 
tise  that  which  we  detest  in  others. 

In  all  reason  and  equity,  if  I  would 
have  another  my  friend,  I  must  be  a  friend 
to  him  ;  if  T  pretend  to  charity  from  all 
men,  I  must  render  it  to  all  in  the  same 
kind  and  measure. 

Hence  is  the  law  of  charity  well  ex 
pressed  in  those  terms,  of  doing  to  others 
whatever  we  would  have  them  do  to  us  ;" 
whereby  the  palpable  equity  of  this 
practice  is  demonstrated. 

IV.  Let  us  consider   that  chanty  is  a 
right    noble  and    worthy   thing ;  greatly 
perfective  of  our  nature  ;  much  dignify 
ing  and  beautifying  our  soul. 

It  rendereth  a  man  truly  great,  en 
larging  his  mind  unto  a  vast  circumfer 
ence,  and  to  a  capacity  near  infinite  ;  so 
that  it  by  a  general  care  doth  reach  all 
things,  by  an  universal  affection  doth  em 
brace  and  grasp  the  world. 

By  it   our  reason  obtaineth  a   field   or 

b  Matt.  vii. 


scope  of  employment  worthy  of  it,  not 
confined  to  the  slender  interests  of  one 
person  or  one  place,  bat  extending  to  the 
concerns  of  all  men. 

Charity  is  the  imitation  and  copy  of  that 
immense  love,  which  is  the  fountain  of 
all  being  and  all  good  ;  which  made  all 
things,  which  preserveth  the  world,  which 
sustaineth  every  creature  :  nothing  ad- 
vanceth  us  so  near  to  a  resemblance  of 
him,  who  is  essential  love  and  goodness  ; 
who  freely  and  purely,  without  any  re 
gard  to  his  own  advantage  or  capacity  of 
finding  any  beneficial  return,  doth  bear 
and  express  the  highest  good-  will,  with  a 
liberal  hand  pouring  down  showers  of 
bounty  and  mercy  on  all  his  creatures; 
who  daily  putteth  up  numberless  indigni 
ties  and  injuries,  upholding  and  maintain 
ing  those  who  offend  and  provoke  him1* 

Charity  rendereth  us  as  angels,  or  peers 
to  those  glorious  and  blessed  creatures, 
who,  without  receiving  or  expecting  any 
requital  from  us,  do  heartily  desire  and 
delight  in  our  good,  are  ready  to  promote 
it,  do  willingly  serve  and  labour  for  it 
Nothing  is  more  amiable,  more  admirable, 
more  venerable,  even  in  the  common  eye 
and  opinion  of  men  ;  it  hath  in  it  a  beauty 
and  a  majesty  apt  to  ravish  every  heart  ; 
even  a  spark  of  it  in  generosity  of  deal 
ing  breedeth  admiration,  a  glimpse  of  it 
in  formal  courtesy  of  behaviour  procureth 
much  esteem,  being  deemed  to  accom 
plish  and  adorn  a  man  :  how  lovely, 
therefore,  and  truly  gallant,  is  an  entire, 
sincere,  constant  and  uniform  practice 
thereof,  issuing  from  pure  good-will  and 
affection  ! 

Love,  indeed,  or  goodness  (for  true  love 
is  nothing  else  but  goodness  exerting  it 
self,  in  direction  toward  objects  capable 
of  its  influence)  is  the  only  amiable  and 
only  honourable  thing:  power  and  witi 
may  be  admired  by  some,  or  have  some 
fond  idolaters  ;  but  being  severed  fromi 
goodness,  or  abstracted  from  their  sub 
serviency  to  it,  they  cannot  obtain  real 
love,  they  deserve  not  any  esteem  :  for 
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the  worst,  the  most  unhappy,  the  most 
odious  and  contemptible  of  beings,  do 
I  partake  of  them  in  a  high  measure  ;  the 
prince  of  darkness  hath  more  power,  and 
jreigneth  with  absolute  sovereignty  over 
[more  subjects  by  many,  than  the  great 
jTurk  ;  one  devil  may  have  more  wit  than 
fall  the  politic  Achitophels.and  all  the  pro- 
rfane  Hectors  in  the  world  ;  yet  with  all  his 
fpovver  and  all  his  wit  he  is  most  wretch- 
led,  most  detestable,  and  most  despicable  : 
'and  such  in  proportion  is  every  one  who 
partaketh  in  his  accursed  dispositions  of 
malice  and  uncharitableness.  For, 

On  the  other  side,  uncharitableness  is 
i  a  very  mean  and  base  thing: '  it  contracteth 
a  man's  soul  into  a  narrow  compass,  or 
straiteneth  it  as  it  were  into  one  point ; 
drawing  all  his  thoughts,  his  desires,  his 
affections  into  himself,  as  to  their  centre  ; 
so  that  his  reason,  his  will,  his  activity, 
have  but  one  pitiful  object  to  exercise 
themselves  about :  to  scrape  together 
a  little  pelf;  to  catch  a  vapour  of  fame, 
to  prog  for  a  frivolous  semblance  of 
power  or  dignity,  to  soothe  the  humour 
or  pamper  the  sensuality  of  one  poor 
worm,  is  the  ignoble  subject  of  his  busy 
care  and  endeavour. 

By  it  we  debase  ourselves  into  an 
affinity  with  the  meanest  things,  becom 
ing  either  like  beasts  or  fiends  :  like 
beasts  affecting  only  our  own  present  sen 
sible  good  ;  or  like  fiends,  designing  mis 
chief  and  trouble  to  others. 

It  is  indeed  hard  for  a  man  without 
charity,  not  to  be  worse  than  an  innocent 
beast ;  not  at  least  to  be  as  a  fox,  or  a 
Wolf;  either  cunningly  lurching,  or  vi 
olently  ravening  for  prey  :1'  love  only  can 
restrain  a  man  from  flying  at  all,  and 
seizing  on  whatever  he  meeteth  ;  from 
biting,  from  worrying,  from  devouring 
every  one  that  is  weaker  than  himself, 
or  who  cannot  defend  himself,  from  his 
paws  and  teeth. 

V.  The  practice  of  charity  is  produc 
tive  of  many  great  benefits  and  advan 
tages  to  us  :  so  that  to  love  our  neighbour 
doth  involve  the  truest  love  to  ourselves  ; 
and  we  are  not  only  obliged  in  duty,  but 
may  be  encouraged  by  our  interest  there 
to  :  beatitude  is  often  pronounced  to  it,  or 
to  some  particular  instances  of  it ;  and 
well  may  it  be  so,  for  it  indeed  will  con 
stitute  a  man  happy,  producing  to  him 
d  Sen.  de  Tranq.  Hi.  e  Ezek.  xiii,  27. 
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manifold   comforts  and  conveniences  of 
ife :  some  whereof  we  shall  touch. 

VI.  (1.)  Charity  doth  free  our  souls  of 
all  those  bad  dispositions  and  passions 
which  vex  and  disquiet  them  ;  from  those 
gloomy  passions  which  cloud  our  mind  ; 
Vom  those  keen  passions  which  fret  our 
leart ;  from  those  tumultuous  passions 
which  ruffle  us,  and  discompose  the 
rame  of  our  soul.* 

It  stifleth  anger  (that  swoon  of  reason, 
ransporting  a  man  out  of  himself;)  fora 
man  hardly  can  be  incensed  against  those 
whom  he  tenderly  loveth :  a  petty  neglect, 
a  hard  word,  a  small  discourtesy,  will  not 
ire  a  charitable  soul ;  the  greatest  affront 
or  wrong  can  hardly  kindle  rage  therein. 

It  banisheth  envy  (that  severely  just 
vice,  which  never  faileth  to  punish  itself;) 
or  no  man  will  repine  at  his  wealth  or 
jrosperity,  no  man  will  malign  his  worth 
or  virtue,  whose  good  he  charitably  de- 
sireth  and  wisheth.t 

It  excludeth   rancour  and  spite,  those 
dispositions  which   create  a  hell  in   our 
soul ;  which   are  directly  repugnant   to 
charity,  and  thereby  dispelled  as  darkness 
y  light,  cold  by  heat. 
"  It  suffereth  not  revenge  (that  canker  of 
the  heart)  to  harbour  in  our  breast ;  for 
who  can  intend  mischief  to  him,  in  whose 
good  he  delighteth,  in  whose  evil  he  feel- 
eth  displeasure  ? 

It  avoideth  fear,  suspicion,  jealousy  of 
mischief  designed  against  us  :  the  which 
passions  have  torment^  or  do  punish  us, 
as  St.  John  saith,  racking  us  with  anxious 
expectation  of  evil ;  wherefore  there  is 
(saith  he)  no  fear  in  Zot-e,  but  perfect 
loce  casteth  out  fear  ;*'  no  man  indeed  is 
apt  to  fear  him  whom  he  loveth,  or  is 
able  much  to  love  him  whom  he  feareth  : 
for  love  esteemeth  its  object  as  innocent, 
fear  apprehendeth  it  as  hurtful ;  love  dis- 
poseth  to  follow  and  embrace,  fear  in- 
inclineth  to  decline  and  shun.  To  sus 
pect  a  friend,  therefore,  is  to  disavow 
him  for  such  ;  and  upon  slender  grounds 

*  '0  yap  TOIOVTOS  (fat  tf>6dvov  (tat  dpyfjj  (fat  /?a<r(ta- 
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to  conceit  ill  of  him,  is  to  deem  him  un 
worthy  of  our  love.  The  innocent  and 
inoffensiveness  of  charity,  which  pro- 
voketh  no  man  to  do  us  harm,  doth  also 
breed  great  security  and  confidence  :  any 
man  will  think  he  may  walk  unarmed 
and  unguarded  among  those  to  whom  he 
beareth  good-will,  to  whom  he  neither 
meaneth  nor  doeth  any  harm ;  being 
guarded  by  a  good  concience,  and  shield 
ed  with  innocence. 

It  removeih  discontent  or  dissatisfac 
tion  in  our  state  ;  the  which  usually  doth 
spring  from  ill  conceits  and  surmises 
about  our  neighbour,  or  from  wrathful 
and  spiteful  affections  toward  him  :  for 
while  men  have  good  respect  and  kind 
ness  for  their  neighbours,  they  seldom  are 
dissatisfied  in  their  own  condition  ;  they 
can  never  want  comfort,  or  despair  of  suc 
cour. 

It  curbeth  ambition  and  avarice  ;  those 
impetuous,  those  insatiable,  those  trouble 
some  dispositions  :  for  a  man  will  not 
affect  to  climb  above  those,  in  whose  hon 
our  he  findeth  satisfaction,  nor  to  scramble 
with  them  for  the  goods  which  he  gladly 
would  have  them  to  enjoy  :  a  competen 
cy  will  satisfy  him,  who  taketh  himself 
but  for  one  among  the  rest,  and  who  can 
as  little  endure  to  see  others  want  as 
himself:*  who  would  trouble  himself  to 
get  power  over  those,  to  overtop  them  in 
dignity  and  fame,  to  surpass  them  in 
"wealth,  whom  he  is  ready  to  serve  in  the 
meanest  offices  of  kindness,  whom  he 
would  in  honour  prefer  to  himself,  unto 
whom  he  will  liberally  communic'Ue 
what  he  hath  for  his  comfort  and  relief.' 

In  the  prevalence  of  such  bad  passions 
and  dispositions  of  soul  our  misery  doth 
most  consist ;  thence  the  chief  troubles 
and  inconveniences  of  our  life  do  proceed  : 
wherefore  charity  doth  highly  deserve  of 
us  in  freeing  us  from  them. 

VII.  (2.)  It  consequently  doth  settle 
our  mind  in  a  serene,  calm,  sweet,  and 
cheerful  state  ;  in  an  even  temper,  and 
good  humour,  and  harmonious  order  of 
soul ;  which  ever  will  result  from  the 
evacuation  of  bad  passions,  from  the 
composure  of  such  as  are  indifferent, 
from  the  excitement  of  those  which  are 
good  and  pleasant :  The  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  (saith  St.  Paul)  are  love,  joy, 

*  Kara    yap   rov  ayairu/ui/ow    OVK  av  rif  ixapdciq 
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peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good 
ness,*  (or  benignity  :)  love  precedeth, 
joy  and  peace  follow  as  its  constant  at 
tendants,*  gentleness  and  benignity  come 
after  as  its  certain  effects. 

Love,  indeed,  is  the  sweetest  of  all 
passions,  ever  accompanied  with  a  secret 
delectation  and  pleasant  sense  ;  when 
ever  it  is  placed  upon  a  good  object, 
when  it  acteth  in  a  rational  way,  when  it 
is  vigorous,  it  must  needs  yield  much 

joy- 
it  therefore  greatly  conduceth  to  our 
happiness,  or  rather  alone  doth  suffice  to 
constitute  us  happy. 

VIII.  (3.)  Charity  will  preserve  us 
from  divers  external  mischiefs  and  incon 
veniences,  to  which  our  life  is  exposed, 
and  which  otherwise  we  shall  incur. 

If  we  have  not  charity  towards  men,  we 
shall  have  enmity  with  them  ;  and  upon 
that  do  wait  troops  of  mischief :  we  shall 
enjoy  nothing  quietly  or  safely,  we  shall  do 
nothing  without  opposition  or  contention  ; 
no  conversation,  no  commerce  will  be 
pleasant  :  clamour,  obloquy,  tumult,  and 
trouble  will  surround  us  ;  we  shall  live 
in  perpetual  danger,  the  enmity  of  the 
meanest  and  weakest  creature  being  for 
midable. 

But  all  such  mischiefs  charity  will  pre 
vent  or  remove ;  damming  up  the  foun 
tains,  or  extirpating  the  roots  of  them  : 
for  who  will  hate  a  person  that  apparent 
ly  loveth  him  ?  who  can  be  so  barbarous 
or  base  as  to  hurt  that  man  whom  he  find 
eth  ever  ready  to  do  himself  good  ?  what 
brute,  what  devil,  can  find  in  his  heart  to 
be  a  foe  to  him  who  is  a  sure  friend  to 
all  ?t  No  publican  can  be  so  wretchedly 
vile,  no  sinner  so  destitute  of  goodness ; 
for,  If  (saith  our  Lord,  upon  common  ex 
perience)  ye  love  them  which  love  you, 
what  reu-ard  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the 
publicans  the  same  ?  and,  If  ye  do  good 
to  them  which  do  good  to  you,  what  thank 
have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  do  even  the 
same  :h  it  seemeth  beyond  the  greatest 
*  Eldest  daughter. 
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degeneracy  and  corruption  whereof  hu 
man  nature  is  capable,  to  requite  charity 
with  enmity,  yea  not  to  return  some  kind 
ness  for  it:  7V5-  o  xuxdiawv ;  who  (saith 
St.  Peter)  is  he  that  will  do  you  hurt,  if 
ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ? 
or  imitators  of  him  that  is  good  (of  the 
sovereign  goodness  ?)  none  surely  can  be 
so  unjust  or  so  unworthy. 

As  charity  restraineth  us  from  doing 
any  wrong,  or  yielding  any  offence  to 
others  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed  ;  from 

I  entertaining  any  bad  conceits  without 
ground,  from  hatching  any  mischievous 
designs  against  our  neighbour  ;  from  us 
ing  any  harsh,  virulent,  biting  language  ; 
from  any  rugged,  discourteous,  disoblig 
ing  behaviour ;  from  any  wrongful,  rig 
orous,  severe  dealing  toward  him ;  from 
any  contemptuous  pride,  or  supercilious 

•  arrogance  :  so  it  consequently  will  defend 
us  from  the  like  treatment :  for  scarce 
any  man  is  so  malicious  as  without  any 
provocation  to  do  mischief;  no  man  is  so 
incorrigibly  savage,  as  to  persist  in  com 
mitting  outrage  upon  perfect  innocence, 
joined  with  patience,  with  meekness,  with 
courtesy  :*  charity  will  melt  the  hardest 
heart,  and  charm  the  fiercest  spirit ;  it 

;  will  bind  the  most  violent  hand,  it  will 
still  the  most  obstreperous  tongue  ;  it  will 
reconcile  the  most  offended,  most  preju 
diced  heart :  it  is  the  best  guard  that  can 
be  of  our  safety  from  assults,  of  our  in 
terest  from  damage,  of  our  reputation 
from  slander,  detraction,  and  reproach.t 
If  you  would  have  examples  of  this, 
experience  will  afford  many  ;  and  some 
we  have  in  the  sacred  records  commend 
ed  to  our  observation  :  Esau  was  a  rough 
man,  and  one  who  had  been  exceedingly 
provoked  by  his  brother  Jacob  ;•'  yet  how 
did  meek  and  respectful  demeanour  over 
come  him  !  so  that  Esau  (it  is  said  in  the 
history)  ran  to  meet  him  (Jacob),  and 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him :  and 
they  wept* 

Saul  was  a  man  possessed  with  a  furi 
ous  envy  and  spite  against  David  ;  yet 
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into  what  expressions  did  the  sense  of 
his  kind  dealing  force  him  !  Is  this  thy 
voice,  my  son  David  ? — Thou  art  more 
righteous  than  I ;  for  tkou  hast  rewarded 
me  good,  whereas  I  have  rewarded  tfiee 
evil : — behold,  I  have  played  the  fool, 
and  have  erred  exceedingly.^  So  doth 
charity  subdue  and  triumph  over  the 
most  inveterate  prejudices,  and  the  most 
violent  passions  of  men. 

If  peace  and  quiet  be  desirable  things, 
as  certainly  they  are,  and  that  form  im- 
plieth,  when  by  wishing  peace  with  men, 
we  are  understood  to  wish  all  good  to 
them  ;  it  is  charity  only  that  preserveth 
them  :  which  more  surely  than  any  pow 
er  or  policy  doth  quash  all  war  and 
strife  ;*  for  war  must  have  parties,  and 
strife  implieth  resistance  :  be  it  the  first 
or  second  blow  which  maketh  the  fray, 
charity  will  avoid  it ;  for  it  neither  will 
strike  the  first  in  offence,  nor  the  second 
in  revenge.  Charity  therefore  may  well 
be  styled  the  bond  of  peace,"1  it  being 
that  only  which  can  knit  men's  souls  to 
gether,  and  keep  them  from  breaking  out 
into  dissensions. 

It  alone  is  that  which  will  prevent 
bickering  and  clashing  about  points  of 
credit  or  interest :  if  we  love  not  our 
neighbour,  or  tender  not  his  good  as  our 
own,  we  shall  be  ever  in  competition  and 
debate  with  him  about  those  things,  not 
suffering  him  to  enjoy  any  thing  quietly  ; 
struggling  to  get  above  him,  scrambling 
with  him  for  what  is  to  be  had. 

IX.  (4.)  As  charity  preserveth  from 
mischiefs,  so  it  procureth  many  sweet 
comforts  and  fair  accommodations  of  life. 

Friendship  is  a  most  useful  and  pleasant 
thing,  and  charity  will  conciliate  good 
store  thereof:  it  is  apt  to  make  all  men 
friends ;  for  love  is  the  only  general 
philter  and  effectual  charm  of  souls  ;  the 
fire  which  kindleth  all  it  toucheth,  and 
propagateth  itself  in  every  capable  sub 
ject  :t  and  such  a  subject  is  every  man 
in  whom  humanity  is  not  quite  extinct  ; 
and  hardly  can  any  such  man  be,  seeing 
every  man  hath  some  good  humour  in 
him,  some  blood,  some  kindly  juice  flow- 

*  Cadit  statim  simultas  ab  aliera  parte  de- 
serta.— Sen.  de  IT.  ii.  34. 

t  Ego  tibi  monstrabo  amatorium  sine  medi- 
camento,  sine  herba,  sine  ullius  veneficae  car 
mine.  Si  vis  amari,  ama. — Sen.  Ep.  Li. 

1  1  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  17  ;  txvi.  17,  21. 
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ing  in  his  veins ;  no  man  wholly  doth  I 
consist  of  dusky  melancholy,  or  fiery 
choler ;  whence  all  men  may  be  presum 
ed  liable  to  the  powerful  impressions  of 
charity  :  its  mild  and  serene  countenance, 
its  sweet  and  gentle  speech,  its  courteous  j 
and  obliging  gesture,  its  fair  dealing,  its 
benign  conversation,  its  readiness  to  do 
any  good  or  service  to  any  man,  will  in 
sinuate  good-will  and  respect  into  all 
hearts. 

It  thence  will  encompass  a  man  with 
friends,  with  many  guards  of  his  safety, 
with  many  supports  of  his  fortune,  with 
many  patrons  of  his  reputation,  with  many 
succourers  of  his  necessity,  with  many 
comforters  of  his  affliction  :  for  is  a  char 
itable  man  in  danger,  who  will  not  de 
fend  him  ?  is  he  falling,  who  will  not 
uphold  him  ?  is  he  falsely  accused  or 
aspersed,  who  will  not  vindicate  him  ?  is 
he  in  distress,  who  will  not  pity  him  ? 
who  will  not  endeavour  to  relieve  and 
restore  him  ?  who  will  insult  over  his 
calamity  ?  will  it  not  in  such  cases  ap 
pear  a  common  duty,  a  common  interest, 
to  assist  and  countenance  a  common 
friend,  a  common  benefactor  to  man 
kind  ? 

Whereas  most  of  our  life  is  spent  in 
society  and  discourse,  charity  is  that 
which  doth  season  and  sweeten  these, 
rendering  them  grateful  to  others,  and 
commodious  to  one's  self:  for  a  charita 
ble  heart  is  a  sweet  spring,  from  whence 
do  issue  streams  of  wholesome  and  pleas 
ant  discourse  ;"  it  not  being  troubled  with 
any  bad  passion  or  design,  which  may 
sour  or  foul  conversation,  doth  ever  make 
him  good  company  to  others,  and  render- 
elh  them  such  to  himself;  which  is  a 
mighty  convenience.  In  short,  a  char 
itable  man,  or  true  lover  of  men,  will 
(saith  St.  Chrysostom)  inhabit  earth  as  a 
heaven,  everywhere  carrying  a  serenity 
with  him,  and  plaiting  ten  thousand 
crowns  for  himself.  Again,* 

X.  (5.)  Charity  doth  in  every  estate 
yield  advantages  suitable  thereto  ;  better 
ing  it,  and  improving  it  to  our  benefit. 

It  rendereth  prosperity  not  only  inno 
cent  and  safe,  but  useful  and  fruitful  to  us  ; 
we  then  indeed  enjoy  it,  if  we  feel  the 

*  T>)v  yftv  ovTdis  (jj  rdv  ovpaviv  ocVrjirti,  navra^ot 
ya\ftvrif  d/roXavwv,  KU\  pvpiovs  iavrtii  n\ixuv  aredia- 

vovf. — Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  xxxii. 
n  Prov.  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  24. 


comfort  of  doing  good  by  it :  it  solaceth 
adversity,  considering  that  it  doth  not 
arise  as  a  punishment  or  fruit  of  ill-doing 
to  others  ;  that  it  is  not  attended  with  the 
deserved  ill-will  of  men  ;  that  no  man 
hath  reason  to  delight  for  it,  or  insult  over 
us  therein  ;  that  we  may  probably  expect 
commiseration  and  relief,  having  been 
ready  to  show  the  like  to  others. 

It  tempereth  both  states  :  for  in  prosperi 
ty  a  man  cannot  be  transported  with  im 
moderate  joy,  when  so  many  objects  of  pi 
ty  and  grief  do  present  themselves  before 
him,  which  he  is  apt  deeply  to  resent ;  in 't 
adversity  he  cannot  be  dejected  with  ex 
treme  sorrow,  being  refreshed  by  so 
many  good  successes  befalling  those 
whom  he  loveth  :  one  condition  will  not 
puff'  him  up,  being  sensible  of  his  neigh 
bour's  misery  ;  the  other  will  not  sink  him 
down,  having  complacence  in  his  neigh 
bour's  welfare.  Uncharitableness  (pro 
ceeding  from  contrary  causes,  and  produ 
cing  contrary  effects)  doth  spoil  all  condi 
tions,  rendering  prosperity  fruitless,  and 
adversity  comfortless. 

XI.  (6.)  We  may  consider,  that  seclu 
ding  the  exercise  of  charity,  all  the  goods 
and  advantages  we  have  (our  best  facul 
ties  of  nature,  our  best  endowments  of 
soul,  the  gifts  of  Providence,  and  the 
fruits  of  our  industry)  will  become  vain 
and  fruitless,  or  noxious  and  baneful  to 
us :  for  what  is  our  reason  worth,  what 
doth  it  signify,  if  it  serveth  only  for  con 
triving  sorry  designs,  or  transacting  petty 
affairs  about  ourselves  ?  what  is  wit  good 
for,  if  it  must  be  spent  only  in  making 
sport,  or  hatching  mischief?  to  what  pur 
pose  is  knowledge,  if  it  be  not  applied  to 
the  instruction,  direction,  admonition,  or 
consolation  of  others  ?  what  mattereth  a- 
bundance  of  wealth,  if  it  be  to  be  uselessly 
hoarded  up,  or  vainly  flung  away  in  wicked 
or  wanton  profuseness ;  if  it  be  not  employ 
ed  in  affording  succour  to  our  neighbour's 
indigency  and  distress  ?  what  is  our  credit 
but  a  mere  noise  or  a  puff  of  air,  if  we 
do  not  give  a  solidity  and  substance  to  it, 
by  making  it  an  engine  of  doing  good  ? 
what  is  our  virtue  itself,  if  it  be  buried 
in  obscurity  or  choked  with  idleness, 
yielding  no  benefit  to  others  by  the  lustre 
of  its  example,  or  by  its  real  influence  ?* 
what  is  any  tallent,  if  it  be  wrapped  up 

*  Paulum  sepultae  distal  inertias  Celata  vir 
tus. — Hor.  Carm.  iv.  9. 
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in  a  napkin  ;  any  light,  if  it  be  hid  under 
a  bushel  ;  any  thing  private,  if  it  be  not 
by  good  use  spread  out  and  improved  to 
public  benefit  ?  If  these  gifts  do  minis 
ter  only  to  our  own  particular  advantage, 
to  our  personal  convenience,  glory,  or 
pleasure,  how  slim  things  are  they,  how 
inconsiderable  is  their  worth  ! 

But  they  being  managed  by  charity, 
become  precious  and  excellent  things ; 
they  are  great  in  proportion  to  the  great 
ness  of  their  use,  or  the  extent  of  their 
beneficial  influence  :  as  they  carry  forth 
good  to  the  world,  so  they  bring  back 
various  benefits  to  ourselves  ;  they  return 
into  our  bosom  laden  with  respect  and 
reward  from  God  and  from  man ;"  they 
yield  thanks  and  commendation  from 
without,  they  work  comfort  and  satisfac 
tion  within  :  yea,  which  is  infinitely  more 
considerable,  and  enhanceth  the  price  of 
our  gifts  to  a  vast  rate,  they  procure  glo 
ry  and  blessing  to  God  ;  for  hereby  is 
God  glorified,  if  we  bring  forth  much 
fruit :  and  no  good  fruit  can  grow  from 
any  other  stock  than  that  of  charity. p 

Uncharitableness,  therefore,  should  be 
loathed  and  shunned  by  us,  as  that  which 
robbeth  us  of  all  our  ornaments  and  ad 
vantages  ;  which  indeed  marreth  and  cor- 
rupteth  all  our  good  things ;  which  turn- 
eth  blessings  into  curses,  and  rendereth 
the  means  of  our  welfare  to  be  causes  of 
mischief  to  us  :  for  without  charity,  a 
man  can  have  no  goods  but  goods  world 
ly  and  temporal ;  and  such  goods  thence 
do  prove  impertinent  baubles,  burdensome 
encumbrances,  dangerous  snares,  baneful 
poisons  to  him. 

XII.  (7.)  Charity  doth  hugely  advance 
and  amplify  a  man's  state,  putting  him 
into  the  possession  or  fruition  of  all  good 
things :  it  will  endow,  enrich,  ennoble, 
embellish  us  with  all  the  world  hath  of 
precious,  of  glorious,  of  fair  ;  by  appro 
priation  thereof  to  ourselves,  and  acquir 
ing  of  a  real  interest  therein.  What 
men  commonly  out  of  fond  self-love  do 
vainly  affect,  that  infallibly  by  being 
charitable  they  may  compass,  the  en 
grossing  to  themselves  all  kinds  of  good  : 
most  easily,  most  innocently,  in  a  com 
pendious  and  sure  way,  without  any  sin 
or  blame,  without  any  care  or  pain,  with- 

0  Luke  vi.  38. 
P  John  xv.  8  ;    Phil.  i.  11  ;    Matt.  v.  16  ;    2 
Cor.  ix.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xiii. 


out  any  danger  or  trouble,  they  may  come 
to  attain  and  to  enjoy  whatever  in  com 
mon  esteem  is  desirable  or  valuable ; 
they  may,  without  greedy  avarice,  or  the 
carkings,  the  drudgeries,  the  disgraces 
going  with  it,  procure  to  themselves  abun 
dant  wealth  ;  without  fond  ambition,  or 
the  difficulties,  the  hazards,  the  emula 
tions,  the  strugglings  to  which  it  is  liable, 
they  may  arrive  to  great  honour ;  with 
out  sordid  voluptuousness,  or  the  satie 
ties,  the  maladies,  the  regrets  consequent 
thereon,  they  may  enjoy  all  pleasure ; 
without  any  wildness  or  wantonness, 
pride,  luxury,  sloth,  any  of  its  tempta 
tions  and  snares,  they  may  have  all  pros 
perity  ;  they  may  get  all  learning  and 
wisdom  without  laborious  study ,  all  virtue 
and  goodness  without  the  fatigues  of 
continual  exercise  :  for  are  not  all  these 
things  yours,  if  you  do  esteem  them  so, 
if  you  do  make  them  so  by  finding  much 
delight  and  satisfaction  in  them  ?  doth 
not  your  neighbour's  wealth  enrich  you, 
if  you  feel  content  in  his  possessing  and 
using  it  ?  doth  not  his  preferment  advance 
you,  if  your  spirit  riseth  with  it  in  a  glad 
some  complacence  ?  doth  not  his  pleasure 
delight  you,  if  you  relish  his  enjoyment 
of  it  ?  doth  not  hTs  prosperity  bless  you, 
if  your  heart  doth  exult  and  triumph  in 
it  ?  do  not  his  endowments  adorn  you,  if 
you  like  them,  if  you  commend  them,  if 
the  use  of  them  doth  minister  comfort  and 
joy  to  you?  This  is  the  divine  magic  of 
charity,  which  conveyeth  all  things  into 
our  hands,  and  instateth  us  in  a  dominion 
of  them,  whereof  nothing  can  disseize 
us  ;  by  virtue  whereof  being  (as  St.  Paul 
speaketh  of  himself)  sorrowful,  u-e  yet 
always  rejoice  ;  having  nothing,  we  yet 
possess  all  things.'1 

Neither  is  this  property  in  things  mere 
ly  imaginary  or  fantastic  (like  that  of 
lunatics,  who  fancy  themselves  mighty 
princes  or  rich  aldermen),  but  very  sub 
stantial  and  real ;  yea,  far  more  real  to 
the  charitable  person,  than  it  is  common 
ly  to  those  who  in  legal  or  popular  ac 
count  are  masters  of  them  :  for  how  is 
propriety  in  things  otherwise  considerable, 
than  for  the  content  and  pleasure  which 
they  yield  to  the  presumed  owner  ?  the 
which  if  a  charitable  person  abundantly 
draweth  from  them,  why  are  they  not 
truly  his  ?  why  is  not  the  tree  his,  if  he 
n  2  Cor.  vi.  10. 
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can  pull  and  taste  its  fruits  without  injury 
or  blame  ?  yea,  doth  not  the  propriety 
more  really  belong  to  him  as  to  the  gross 
possessor,  if  he  doth  equally  enjoy  the 
benefit,  without  partaking  the  inconve 
niences  and  impurities  adherent  to  them  ; 
if  he  taste  them  innocently  and  purely, 
without  being  cloyed,  without  being  dis 
tracted,  without  being  puffed,  without  be 
ing  encumbered,  ensnared, or  corrupted 
by  them  ? 

A  charitable  man  therefore  can  never, 
in  a  moral  account,  be  poor,  or  vile,  or 
anywise  miserable  ;  except  all  the  world 
should  be  cast  into  penury  and  distress  : 
for  while  his  neighbour  hath  any  thing, 
he  will  enjoy  it ;  rejoicing  with  those 
that,  rejoice,  as  the  Apostle  doth  enjoin. 

XIII.  (8.)  If,  therefore,  we  love  our 
selves,  we  must  love  others,  and  do  oth 
ers  good ;  charitable  beneficence  car 
rying  with  it  so  many  advantages  to  our 
selves. 

We  by  charitable  complacence  do  par 
take  in  their  welfare,  reaping  pleasure 
from  all  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and 
fortune. 

We  by  charitable  assistance  do  enable 
and  dispose  them  to  make  grateful  re 
turns  of  succour  in  our  need. 

We  thence  assuredly  shall  obtain  their 
good- will,  their  esteem,  their  commenda 
tion  ;  we  shall  maintain  peaceable  and 
comfortable  intercourse  with  them,  in 
safety,  in  quiet,  in  good  humour  and 
cheer. 

Besides  all  other  benefits,  we  shall  gel 
that  of  their  prayers ;  the  which  of  all 
prayers  have  a  most  favourable  audience 
and  assured  efficacy :  for  if  the  com 
plaints  and  curses  of  those  who  are  op 
pressed  or  neglected  by  uncharitable 
dealing  do  certainly  reach  God's  ears, 
and  pull  down  vengeance  from  above  ;'' 
how  much  more  will  the  intercessions 
and  blessings  of  the  poor  pierce  the 
heavens,  and  thence  draw  recompense ! 
seeing  God  is  more  ready  to  perform  his 
proper  and  pleasant  works  of  bounty 
and  mercy,  than  to  execute  his  strange 
and  unpleasing  work  of  punishment;5 
especially  the  blessings  of  the  poor  being 
always  accompanied  with  praises  and 
glorifications  of  him,  who  enableth  and 
disposeth  men  to  do  good ;  the  which 

1  James  v.  4  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  15;  Ecclus.  iv.  6. 
•  Ps.  Ixii.  12  j  Mic.  7,  18;  Isa.  xxvni.  21. 


praises  will  ever  be  reckoned  on  the  ac 
count  of  him  who  drew  them  forth  by 
his  beneficence  :  it  will  be,  as  the  Apos 
tle  saith,  fruit  redounding  to  his  account, 
while  ft,  aboundeth  by  many  thanksgiv 
ings  to  God.* 

So  in  virtue  of  Charity  the  poorest 
man  amply  may  requite  the  wealthiest ; 
and  a  peasant  may  outdo  the  greatest 
prince  in  beneficence. 

XIV.  We  may  consider,   that   charity 
is  a   practice  specially  grateful   to  God, 
and  a  most  excellent  part  of  our  duty; 
not  only  because  he   hath  commanded  it 
as  such   with  greatest   earnestness;  nor 
only  because  it  doth  constitute  us  in  near 
est  semblance  of  him ;  but  as   a    pecu 
liar  expression    of    love    and    good-will 
toward  him  :  for  if  we  love  him,  we  must 
for   his   sake    have   a   kindness  for  his 
friends,  we  must  tender  his  interests,  we 
must  favour  his  reputation,  we  must  de 
sire  his  content  and   pleasure,  we  must 
contribute  our  endeavours  toward  the  fur 
therance  of  these  his  concerns.     Seeing, 
then,  God  is  an  assured  friend  to  all  men, 
seeing  he  hath  a  property  in  all  men  (for 
he  is  God  and  Lord  of  all),  seeing  he 
much  concerneth  himself  for   all    men's 
welfare  ;     seeing    from    the    prosperity, 
from  the  virtue,    from    the   happiness  of 
every  man,  he  gaineth  honour  and  praise  ; 
seeing  he  is  greatly  satisfied  and  delight 
ed   in  the   good  of  men ;  we  also   must 
love  them ;  otherwise  we  greatly  shall 
disoblige  and  disgust  him.u 

Is  it  not  indeed  a  practice  guilty  of  no 
torious  enmity  toward  him,  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  any  friendship 
or  peace  with  him,  to  discord  in  affection 
from  him,  maligning  or  disaffecting  those 
whom  he  dearly  loveth  and  favoureth ; 
who  are  so  nearly  allied  to  him  by  mani 
fold  relations,  as  his  creatures,  his  sub 
jects,  his  servants,  his  children,  whom  he 
designeth  and  desireth  to  crown  with  eter 
nal  glory  and  bliss  ?* 

XV.  Seeing  God  vouchsafeth  to  esteem 
whatever  is  done  in  charity  to  our  neigh 
bour   (if  done  with  an  honest  and    pious 
mind,  as  to  his    friends)   to  be  done  unto 

*  "Orai>  VTvyri  rif  iivipa,  TOV  Qzos  ^iXtf,  ovros 
fttytGTriv  ^aipcai/  xaTCKrdyci,  (fiavcp&s  ydp  airw  ra> 
G£M  Kopvao-erai. — Vld.  Anthol. 

AsT  yap  (j>i\nv  ixtivuv,  Sv  Qtds  (j>i\ei. — Chrys.  in 
1  Or.  Or.  xxxii. 

1  Phil.  iv.  17;  2  Cor.  ix.  11;  viii.  19. 

u  Ezek.  xviii. 
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I  himself;  that  in  feeding  our  indigent 
neighbour  we  refresh  him  ;  in  clothing 
|i  our  neighbour  we  comfort  him  ;  we  do 
((  by  charitable  beneficence  oblige  God,  and 
U  become  in  a  manner  benefactors  to  him  ; 
H  and  as  such  assuredly  shall  be  requited 
jj  by  him  :  and  is  not  this  a  high  privilege, 
I  a  great  honour,  a  mighty  advantage  to  us  ? 
I  If  a  man  had  opportunity  to  do  that,  which 
B  his  prince  would  acknowledge  a  courtesy 
H  and  obligation  to  him,  whal  a  happiness 
It  would  he  account  it !  and  how  far  more 
H  considerable  is  it,  that  we  can  so  easily  do 
I  that  which  the  Lord  of  all,  in  whose  dis- 
I  posal  all  things  are,  will  take  so  kindly 
I  at  our  hands  ! 

XVI.  We  may  consider,  that  charity  is 
I  a  very  feasible  and   very  easy  duty ;  it 
i|  requireth    no    sore    pain,    no    grievous 
!   trouble,  no  great  cost :  for  it  consisteth 
I   only  in  good-will,  and  that  which  natural- 
I   ly    springeth    thence  ;    willingness    and 
I  cheerfulness  are  necessary  ingredients  or 
6   adjuncts  of  it  ;v  the  which  imply  facility  :* 
.;   whence  the  weakest  and  poorest  man  is 
(   no  less  able  to  perform  it  than  the  great 
est  potentate  ;  his  heart  may  be  as  char 
itable,  though  his  hand  cannot  be  so  lib- 

I  eral :  one  of  the  most  noble  and  most 
!  famous  charities  that  ever  was,  was  the 
giving  two  mites  ;w  and  the  giving  a  cup 
i  of  cold  water*  is  the  instance  of  that  be- 
j  neficence,  which  shall  not  fail  of  being 
i  rewarded. t 

XVII.  We  may  consider  that  charity 
i    is  the   best,  the   most  assured,  the   most 

|    easy  and  expedite  way  or  instrument  of 

j    performing  all  other  duties   toward    our 

!    neighbour  :  if  we  would   despatch,  love, 

and  all  is  done;  if  we  would   be  perfect 

in  obedience,  love,  and  we  shall  not  fail 

in  any  point ;  for  love  is  the  fiuljiiting  of 

the  law ;  love  is  the  bond  of  perfectness  :y 

*  'H  yap  dyawri  ficra  TOV  iidpfovs   ira\\rii>  t^ct  (ca! 

TTIV  fjioviiv,  (tat  T6vov  oiiic'va. — Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Or. 

XXXll. 

linos  i?6vo{  p)i  KOKUS  lincTv  oviiva  ;  roc'a  <5ucriroX('a 
dira\\ayrjvat  <f>66vov  xai  ffaaitaviaf  ;  roToj  p6^6as  fit} 
KOKbK  tixttv  UTi&iva  ;  Chrys.  'AvSp.  ij. 

f  At  nunc  cum  omnia  quae  difficiliora  sunt 
vel  modira  ex  pane  faciamus,  hoc  solum  non 
facimus  quod  et  1'actu  facilius  est,  et  absque 
quo  cassa  sunt  universa  quac  facimus:  jejunii 
corpus  seniit  injuriam,  vigiliae  carnem  mace- 
rant — haec  omnia  sunt  qui  iaciant,  sola  charitas 
sine  labore  est — Hier  in  Gat.  v.  13. 

v  Rom.  xii.  8 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7  ;  viii.  12. 

w  Luke  xxi.  2.  x  Matt.  x.  42. 

i  Roiu.xui.  10  ;  Gal.  v.  14. 


would  we  be  secure  in  the  practice  of 
justice,  of  meekness,  of  humility  toward 
all  men,  of  constant  fidelity  toward  our 
friends,  of  gentle  moderation  toward  our 
enemies,  of  loyalty  toward  our  supe 
riors,  of  benignity  toward  our  inferiors  ; 
if  we  would  be  sure  to  purify  our  rninds 
from  ill  thoughts,  to  restrain  our  tongues 
from  ill  speaking,  to  abstain  from  all  bad 
demeanour  and  dealing  ;  it  is  but  having 
charity,  and  infallibly  you  will  do  all 
this  :  for  love  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neigh 
bour  ;  love  thinketh  no  evil ;  love  be- 
hareth  not  itself  unseemly.7- 

Would  we  discharge  all  our  duties 
without  any  reluctancy  or  regret,  with 
much  satisfaction  and  pleasure  ?  love  will 
certainly  dispose  us  thereto  ;  for  it  always 
acteth  freely  and  cheerfully,  without  any 
compulsion  or  straining  ;*  it  is  ever  ac 
companied  with  delectation  :t  if  we 
would  know  its  way  and  virtue  of  act 
ing,  we  may  see  it  represented  in  the 
proceeding  of  Jacob,  who  being  inspired 
by  love,  did  contentedly  and  without  re 
gret  endure  so  long  and  hard  toil,  such 
disappointments  and  such  affronts  :  And 
Jacob  (saith  the  text)  served  seven  years 
for  Rachel  ;  and  they  seemed  to  him  but 
a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her." 

This  is  the  root,  from  whence  volunta 
ry  obedience  doth  naturally  grow  ;  if  it 
be  planted  in  our  heart,  we  need  not  fear 
but  that  all  kind  of  good  fruit  will  sprout 
forth  into  conversation  and  practice.^ 

But  without  it  we  shall  not  ever  per 
form  any  good  work  perfectly,  steadily, 
in  a  kindly  manner:  no  other  principle 
will  serve  ;  if  we  are  only  moved  by 
whip  and  spur,  driven  on  by  fear,  or  in 
cited  by  hope,  we  shall  go  forward  un 
willingly  and  dully,  often  halting,  ever 
flagging  :  those  principles  which  do  put 
slaves  and  mercenaries  on  action,  as  they 
are  not  so  noble  and  worthy,  so  neither 
are  they  so  effectual  and  sure  ;  as  ambi 
tion,  vain-glory,  self-interest,  design  of 
security,  of  profit,  of  compliance  with 
the  expectation  of  men,  &c. 

*  It  is  winged  — It  is  fire. 

f    Ei  yap   avavTtf  i/yaVcoi/  «<ii  t/yanSiro,  oitiv    at> 

•'i$i*<naiv  oi&ij,  itc. — Chrys.  in  Cor.  Or.  xxxii. 

Amor  obsequitur  sponte,  gratis  ohtemperai, 
libere  reveretur. — Bern,  ad  Eng.  Prol — Vid. 
Bern.  Ep.  xi.  p.  1404. 

J   '0  yup  0iAoJv  ov v  ovrttif  intrdTTUV,  uf   triTar- 

rfytKoj  %aipei,  Ace. — Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Or. 
1  Rom.  xii. ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

•  Gen.  xxix.  20. 
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XVIII.  Charity  giveth  worth,  form, 
and  life,  to  all  virtue,  so  that  without  it  no 
action  is  valuable  in  itself,  or  acceptable 
to  God." 

Sever  it  from  courage ;  and  what  is 
that,  but  the  boldness  or  fierceness  of  a 
beast  ?  from  meekness  ;  and  what  is  that, 
but  the  softness  of  a  woman,  or  weakness 
of  a  child  ?  from  courtesy  ;  and  what  is 
that,  but  affectation  or  artifice  ?  from  jus 
tice  ;  what  is  that,  but  humour  or  policy  ? 
from  wisdom  ;  what  is  that,  but  craft  and 
subtilty  ? 

What  meaneth  faith  without  it,  but  dry 
opinion ;  what  hope,  but  blind  presump 
tion  ;  what  alms-doing,  but  ambitious  os 
tentation  ;  what  undergoing  martyrdom, 
but  stiffness  or  sturdiness  of  resolution  ; 
what  is  devotion,  but  glozing  or  mocking 
with  God  ?  what  is  any  practice,  how 
specious  soever  in  appearance,  or  mate 
rially  good,  but  an  issue  of  self-conceit 
or  self-will,  of  servile  fear  or  mercenary 
design?  Tlwiigh  I  have  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing;  though  I  bestow 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though 
I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.' 

But  charity  doth  sanctify  every  action, 
and  impregnate  all  our  practice  with  a  sa 
vour  of  goodness,  turning  all  we  do  into 
virtue  ;  it  is  true  fortitude  and  gallantry 
indeed,  when  a  man  out  of  charity  and 
hearty  design  to  promute  his  neighbour's 
good,  doth  encounter  dangers  and  difficul 
ties  ;  it  is  genuine  meekness,  when  a 
man  out  of  charity,  and  unwillingness  to 
hurt  his  neighbour,  doth  patiently  com 
port  with  injuries  and  discourtesies  ;  it  is 
virtuous  courtesy,  when  cordial  affection 
venteth  itself  in  civil  language,  in  re 
spectful  deportment,  in  obliging  perform 
ances  ;  it  is  excellent  justice,  when  a 
man,  regarding  his  neighbour's  case  as 
his  own,  doth  unto  him  as  he  would  have 
it  done  to  himself;  it  is  admirable  wis 
dom,  which  sagaciously  contriveth  and 
dexterously  manageth  things  with  the 
best  advantage  toward  its  neighbour's 
good  ;  it  is  a  worthy  faith,  which  being 
spirited  and  actuated  by  charity,  doth 
produce  goodly  fruits  of  beneficence  ;'' 
it  is  a  sound  and  solid  hope,  which  is 

b  Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  xxv. 

c  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  3. 

d  Gal.  v.  6;  James  ii.  26. 


grounded  on  that  everlasting  foundation] 
of  charity,  which  never  doth  fail,  or  fall] 
away  ;''  it  is  sincere  alms,  which  not  onlyjj 
the  hand,  but  the  heart  doth  reach  forth  :U 
it  is  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  which  is  kinJ 
died  by  the  holy  fire  of  fervent  affection  J 
it  is  a  pure  devotion,  which  is  offered  up 
with  a  calm  and  benign  mind,  resemblingj 
the  disposition  of  that  goodness  which  it 
adoreth.f 

If  therefore  we  would  do  any  thingl 
well,  if  we  would  not  lose  all  the  virtue,! 
and  forfeit  all  the  benefit  of  what  we  per-j 
form,  we  must  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Paul,! 
to  do  all  our  works  in  charity. ^ 

XIX.  So   great   benefits   doth  charity! 
yield  ;  yet  it  did  not  yield  any  of  them, 
it  would  deserve    and   claim  our  observ 
ance  :  without  regard  to  its  sweet  fruits) 
and  beneficial   consequences,  it    were 

be  embraced  and  cherished  ;  for  it  car- 
rieth  a  reward  and  a  heaven  in  itself; 
the  very  same  which  constituteth  God 
himself  infinitely  happy,  and  which  be- 
atifieth  every  blessed  spirit,  in  proportion 
to  its  capacity  and  exercise  thereof;  a 
man  doth  abundantly  enjoy  himself  in  that 
steady  composedness,  and  savoury  com 
placence  of  mind,  which  ever  doth  at 
tend  it ;  and  as  the  present  sense,  so  is 
the  memory  of  it,  or  the  good  conscience 
of  having  done  good,  very  delicious  and 
satisfactory. 

As  it  is  a  rascally  delight  (tempered 
with  regret,  and  vanishing  into  bitterness) 
which  men  feel  in  wreaking  spite,  or  do 
ing  mischief;  such  as  they  cannot  reflect 
upon  without  disgust  and  condemning 
their  base  impotency  of  soul :  so  is  the 
pleasure  which  charity  doth  breed  alto 
gether  pure,  grateful  to  the  mind,  and  in 
creasing  by  reflection  ;  never  perishing 
or  decaying  ;  a  man  eternally  enjoying 
the  good  he  hath  done  by  remembering 
and  ruminating  thereon.  In  fine, 

XX.  Whereas    the  great    obstacle    to 
charity  is  self-love,  or  an  extrvagant  fond 
ness  of  our  own  interests,  yet  uncharita- 
bleness  destroyeth  that  :  for  how  can  we 
love  ourselves,  if  we  do   want  charity  ? 
how  can  we  appear  lovely  to  ourselves, 
if  we  are  destitute  of  so  worthy   an    en 
dowment?  or  if  we    can    discern    those 
unworthy  dispositions,  which  accompany 

'  1  Cor.  xiii.  8. 

f  1  Tim.  ii.8;  Matt.  v.  23. 

i  1  Cor.  xvi.  14. 
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the  defect  of  it ;  can  we  esteem  so  mean, 
so  vile,  so  ugly  things  as  we  then  are  ? 
Aristotle  saiih,  that  bad  men  cannot  be 
friends  to  themselves,  because  having  in 
themselves  nothing  amiable,  they  can  feel 
no  affection  toward  themselves  ;*  and 
certainly,  if  we  are  not  stark  blind,  or 
san  but  see  wrath,  spite,  envy,  revenge, 
in  their  own  black  and  ugly  hue,  we  must 
aeeds  (if  they  do  possess  our  souls)  grow 
odious  and  despicable  to  ourselves.  And 
seeing  they  do  rob  us  of  so  many  great 
Denetits,  and  bring  so  many  grievous 
mischiefs  on  us,  we  cannot  be  otherwise 
.ban  enemies  to  ourselves  by  cherishing 
:hem,  or  suffering  them  to  lodge  in  us. 

These  are  some  very  considerable  in 
ducements  to  the  practice  of  this  great 
/irtue  ;  there  are  divers  others  of  a  higher 
lature,  derivable  from  the  inmost  bowels 
of  our  religion,  grounded  on  its  peculiar 
constitution  and  obligations,  which  I  shall 
ao\v  forbear  to  mention,  reserving  them 
for  a  particular  discourse  by  themselves. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  taught  us,  that  all  our 
ioings  without  charity  are  nothing  worth; 
tend  thy  Holy  Ghost,  and  pour  into  our 
hearts  that  most  excellent  gift  of  charity, 
'.he  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues, 
without  which  whosoever  liveth  is  counted 
iead  before  thee.  Grant  this  for  thine 
mly  Sin  Jesus  Christ's  sake.* 


SERMON  XXIX. 

j  OF  A  PEACEABLE  TEMPER  AND  CARRIAGE. 

JRoM.  xii.  18. — If  it  be  possible,  as  much 
as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 


THIS  chapter  containeth  many  excellent 
precepts  and  wholesome  advices  (scarce 
jiny  portion  of  holy  Scripture  so  many 
.n  so  little  compass.)  From  among  them 
|[  have  selected  one,  alas,  but  too  season 
able  and  pertinent  to  the  unhappy  con- 
uition  of  our  distracted  age,  wherein  to 
(observe  this  and  such  like  injunctions,  is 
by  many  esteemed  an  impossibility,  by 
(others  a  wonder,  by  some  a  crime.  It 
ihath  an  apt  coherence  with,  yet  no  ne- 


*   Qii&iv  <l>i\r)rdv  l^ovrtf,  oiiOlv 
—  Arist.  Eth.  ix.  4. 
'.    L  Quinquagesima  Sunday. 

VOL.  I. 
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cessary  dependence  upon,  the  parts  ad 
joining;  whence  I  may  presume  to  treat 
upon  it  distinctly  by  itself:  and  without 
further  preface  or  circumstance  we  may 
consider  several  particulars  therein. 

I.  And  first,  concerning  the  advice  it 
self,  or  the  substance  of  the  duty  charg 
ed  on  us,  elQT]i>ftfii>  (£o  be  in  peace,  or 
live  peaceably),  we  may  take  notice 
that  whether,  according  to  the  more  usu 
al  acceptation,  it  be  applied  to  the  pub 
lic  estate  of  things,  or,  as  here,  doth  re 
late  only  to  private  conversation,  it  doth 
import, — 

1.  Not  barely  a  negation  of  doing  or 
suffering    harm,  or   an  abstinence    from 
strife  and  violence  (for  a  mere  strange 
ness  this  may  be   a  want  of  occasion,  or 
a  truce,  rather  than  a  peace),  but  a  posi 
tive  amity,   and    disposition   to   perform 
such  kind    offices,  without   which   good 
correspondence  among  men  cannot  sub 
sist.     For  they  who  by  reason  of  distance 
of  place,  non-acquaintance,   or  defect  of 
opportunity,    maintain     no    intercourse, 
cannot    properly  be   said  to  be  in  peace 
with  one    another  :  but  those  who    have 
frequent  occasion  of  commerce,   whose 
conditions  require  interchanges  of  cour 
tesy  and  relief,  who  are  some  way  oblig 
ed  and  disposed    to  afford  needful  suc 
cour,   and  safe    retreat   to  each   other ; 
these  may  be  said  to  live  in  peace  togeth 
er,  and  these  only,  it  being  in  a  manner 
impossible  that  they  who  are  not  dispos 
ed  to  do   good  to  others  (if  they  have 
power  and  opportunity)  should  long  ab 
stain  from  doing  harm. 

2.  Living  peaceably  implies  not  some 
few  transitory  performances,  proceeding 
from  casual  humour,  or  the  like  ;  but  a 
constant,  stable,  and   well-settled  condi 
tion  of  being  ;  a  continual  cessation  from 
injury,  and  promptitude  to  do  good  offices. 
For  as  one  blow  doth  not  make  a  battle, 
nor  one  skirmish  a  war  ;  so  cannot  single 
forbearances    from    doing    mischief,    or 
some   few   particular   acts   of  kindness 
(such  as  mere  strangers  may  afford  each 
other),   be    worthily    styled   a   being    in 
peace  ;  but  an  habitual  inclination  to  these, 
a  firm  and  durable  estate  of  innocence 
and  beneficence. 

3.  Living  in  peace  supposes  a  reciprocal 
condition  of  being  ;  not  only  a  perform 
ing  good,  and  forbearing  to  do  bad  offices, 
but  a  receiving  the  like  treatment  from 
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others.  For  he,  that  being  assaulted  is 
constrained  to  stand  upon  his  defence, 
may  not  be  said  to  be  in  peace,  though 
his  not  being  so  (involuntarily)  is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  him. 

4.  Being  in  peace  imports  not  only  an 
outward  cessation  of  violence,  and  seem 
ing  demonstration  of  amity,  but  an  in 
ward  will  and  resolution  to  continue 
therein.  For  he  that  intends,  when  oc 
casion  is  presented,  to  do  mischief  to 
another,  is  nevertheless  an  enemy,  be 
cause  more*  secret  and  dangerous :  an 
ambuscado  is  no  less  a  piece  of  war,  than 
confronting  the  enemy  in  open  field. 
Proclaiming  and  denouncing  signify,  but 
good  and  ill  intention  constitute,  and  are 
the  souls  of  peace  and  war.  From 
these  considerations  we  may  infer  a  des 
cription  of  being  in  peace,  viz.  that  it  is, 
to  bear  mutual  good-will,  to  continue  in 
amity,  to  maintain  good  correspondence, 
to  be  upon  terms  of  mutual  courtesy  and 
benevolence  ;  to  be  disposed  to  perform 
reciprocally  all  offices  of  humanity  ;  as 
sistance  in  need,  comfort  in  sorrow,  relief 
in  distress  ;  to  please  and  satisfy  one 
another,  by  advancing  the  innocent  de 
light,  and  promoting  the  just  advantage  of 
each  other  ;  to  converse  with  confidence 
and  security,  without  suspicion,  on  either 
hand,  of  any  fraudulent,  malicious,  or 
hurtful  practices  against  either  :  or,  neg 
atively,  not  to  be  in  a  state  of  enmity, 
personal  hatred,  pertinacious  anger,  jeal 
ousy,  envy,  or  ill-will ;  not  to  be  apt  to 
provoke,  to  reproach,  to  harm  or  hinder 
another,  nor  to  have  reasonable  grounds 
of  expecting  the  same  bad  usage  from 
others  ;  to  be  removed  from  danger  of 
vexatious  quarrels,  intercourse  of  odious 
language,  offending  others,  or  being  dis 
quieted  one's  self.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  living  or  being  in  peace,  dif 
fering  only  in  degree  of  obligation,  and 
latitude  of  object,  from  the  state  of  friend 
ship  properly  so  called,  and  opposed  to  a 
condition  of  enmity,  defiance,  contention, 
hatred,  suspicion,  animosity. 

II.  In  the  next  place  we  may  consider 
the  object  of  this  duty,  signified  in  those 
words,  with  all  men.  We  often  meet  in 
scripture  with  exhortations  directed  pecu 
liarly  to  Christians,  to  be  at  peace  among 
themselves  :  as  (Mark  ix.  5)  our  Saviour 
lays  this  injunction  upon  his  disciples, 
tv  dUrjioi;:,  Have  peace  one 


with  another ;  inculcated  by  St.  Paul 
upon  the  Thessalonians  in  the  same 
words:'  and  the  like  we  have  in  the 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  chap.  ii.  ver. 
22  ;  Follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity, 
peace  with  them  that  call  upon  the  Lord 
out  of  a  pure  heart :  and  to  the  Romans 
(xiv.  19  ;)  Let  us  therefore  follow  after 
the  things  thatmake  for  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another.*  But 
here  the  duty  hath  a  more  large  and  com 
prehensive  object;  ntine;  &i'6oti>7rot ,  all 
men  :  as  likewise  it  hath  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  xii.  ver.  14,  Pur 
sue  peace  ivith  all  men :  with  all  men, 
without  any  exception  ;  with  men  of  all 
nations,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Greeks  and 
Barbarians ;  of  all  sects  and  religions, 
persecuting  Jews  and  idolatrous  heathens 
(for  of  such  consisted  the  generality  of 
men  at  that  time ;)  and  so  St.  Paul  ex 
pressly  in  a  like  advice  (1  Cor.  x.  32,  33), 
Give  no  ojfcnce,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor 
to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Church  of 
God  ;  even  as  I  please  all  men.  And  I 
may  add,  by  evident  parity  of  reason^ 
with  men  of  all  degrees  and  estates,  high 
and  low,  noble  and  base,  rich  and  poor; 
of  all  tempers  and  dispositions,  meek  and 
angry,  gentle  and  froward,  pliable  and 
perverse ;  of  all  endowments,  wise  and 
foolish,  virtuous  and  vicious  ;  of  all  judg 
ments  and  persuasions,  orthodox  and 
heretical,  peaceable  and  schismatical  per 
sons  :  this  univerally  vast  and  boundless 
term,  all  men,  contains  them  all.  Nei 
ther  is  there  any  evading  our  obligation 
to  this  duty,  by  pretending  about  others, 
that  they  differ  from  us  in  humour  and 
complexion  of  soul,  that  they  entertain 
opinions  irreconcilably  contrary  to  ours ; 
that  they  adhere  to  sects  and  parties  which 
we  dislike  and  disavow  ;  that  they  are 
not  so  virtuous,  so  religious,  so  holy  as 
they  should  be,  or  at  least  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  would  have  them  ;  for  be 
this  allegation  true  or  false,  it  will  not 
excuse  us :  while  they  are  not  divested 
of  human  nature,  and  can  truly  lay  claim 
to  the  name  and  title  of  men,  we  are  by 
virtue  of  this  precept  obliged  to  live 
peaceably  with  them. 

III.  We  may  consider  the  qualification 
of  the    duty    here   expressed,   and   what 
those  words   mean,  If  it  be  possible,  as 
much  as  lieth  in  you.     To  which  purpose 
»  1  Thess.  v.  13. "  b  Vide  Eph.  iv.  3. 
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,<ve  may  advert,  from  our  description  of 
iving  peaceably,    that  it  consists   mainly 
of  two  parts  :  one   active,  or  proceeding 
from  us,   and   terminated    on  others — to 
Dear  good-will,  to  do  good  offices,  to  pro- 
J-iure  the  profit,   delight,  and    welfare,  to 
Mbstain  from  the  displeasure,  damage,  and 
'.iisturbance  of  others:  the  other  passive, 
ssuing  from    others,   and  terminated   on 
ourselves — that  they  be  well  affected  to 
wards  us,    inclinable  to   do  us  good,  and 
aowise  disposed  to  wish,  design,  or  bring 
my  harm,  trouble,  or  vexation   upon  us. 
U  hereof  the  former   is  altogether  in  our 
:io\ver,  consisting  of  acts  or   omissions, 
[•depending  upon  our  free  choice  and  coun- 
(sel:  and  we  are  directly  obliged  to  it,  by 
[Virtue  of  those  words,  70  i£  fy/w*',  as  much 
,is  licth  in  you :  the  latter  is  not  fully  so, 
MM  commonly    there  be  probable  means 
.of  effecting  it,  which  we  are  hence  bound 
Lto  use,  though    sometimes  they    may  fail 
•of  success.     For  the  words  el  Swujbi', 
\if  it.  be  possible,  as  they  signify  the  ut- 
|most  endeavour  is  to  be  employed,  and 
,that  no  difficulty  (beneath   the  degree  of 
(impossibility)  can  discharge  us    from  it ; 
iso  they    intimate  plainly,  that  sometime 
lour  labour  may  be   lost,  and  our  purpose 
(defeated  ;  and  that  by  the  default  of  others 
[it  may  be  impossible  we  should  arrive  to 
la  peaceable  condition  of  life  with  all  men. 
(However,    by  this  rule    we    are  directed 
inot  only  ourselves  not  to  infringe  the  terms 
|of  peace  toward  others,  but  to  endeavour 
icarnestly  by  all  honest  and  prudent  means 
ito  obtain    the    good- will,  favour,  and  re- 
ispect  of  others,   by   which    they  may  be 
(disposed  to  all  friendly  correspondence 
'with  us,  and  not  to  disturb  the  quiet  and 
tranquillity  of  our  lives. 

Having  thus  by  way  of  explication  su 
perficially  glanced  upon  the  words,  we 
will  proceed  to  a  more  large  and  punctu 
al  review  of  them  ;  and  shall  consider 
more  distinctly  the  particulars  grossly 
mentioned  :  and, 

1.  What  those  especial  duties  are,  in 
cluded  in  this  more  comprehensive  one  of 
living  peaceably  with  all  men  ;  both  those 
which  are  directly  required  of  us,  as  the 
necessary  causes  or  immediate  results  of 
a  peaceable  disposition  in  us  towards  oth 
ers  ;  and  also  those  which  are  to  be  per 
formed  by  us,  as  just  and  reasonable 
means  conducible  to  beget  or  preserve  in 


others  a  peaceable  inclination  toward  us  : 
these  I  shall  consider  promiscously ;  and, 
1.  We  are  by  this  precept  directly  ob 
liged  heartily  to  love,  that  is,  to  bear  good 
will  to,  to  wish  well  to,  to  rejoice  in 
the  welfare,  and  commiserate  the  adver 
sities,  of  all  men  :  at  least  not  to  hate,  or 
bear  ill-will  to,  to  desire  or  design  the 
harm,  to  repine  at  the  happy  success,  or 
delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  any  :  for  as 
it  is  very  hard  to  maintain  peace  and  am 
icable  correspondence  with  those  we  do 
not  truly  love  ;  so  it  is  absolutely  impos 
sible  to  do  it  long  with  those  we  hate  : 
this  satanic  passion  (or  disposition  of 
soul)  always  prompting  the  mind  posses 
sed  therewith  to  the  contrivance  and  ex 
ecution  of  mischief ;  whence  he  that  hates 
his  brother  is  said  to  be  a  murderer,  as 
having  in  him  that  bitter  root,  from 
whence,  if  power  and  occasion  conspire, 
will  probably  spring  that  most  extreme  of 
outrages,  and  capital  breach  of  peace.0 
Love  is  the  only  sure  cement  that  knits 
and  combines  men  in  friendly  society  ; 
and  hatred  the  certain  fountain  of  that 
violence  which  rends  and  dissolves  it. 
We  cannot  easily  hurt  or  strive  with  those 
we  love  and  wish  well  to  :  we  cannot 
possibly  long  agree  with  those  we  hate 
and  malign.  Peace  without  love  can  be 
esteemed  little  more  than  politic  dissimu 
lation;  and  peace  with  hatred  is  really 
nothing  less  than  an  artificial  disguise,  or 
an  insidious  covert  of  enmity. 

2.  We  are  hence  obliged  to  perform  all 
kind  offices  of  humanity,  which  the  con 
dition  of  any  man  can  require,  and  may 
by  us  be  performed  without  considerable 
inconvenience  or  detriment  to  ourselves  or 
others.  When,  for  the  preservation  or 
comfortable  accommodation  of  life,  they 
need  our  help  or  our  advice,  we  are  read 
ily  to  afford  them  ;  when  they  are  in  want 
or  distress,  we  are  to  minister  to  them 
what  comfort  and  relief  we  can.  We 
are,  upon  this  very  score,  to  obey  that  in 
junction  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  As 
we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  to  all 
men.A  For  without  this  beneficence,  a 
man's  carriage  (though  otherwise  harm 
less  and  inoffensive)  appears  rather  a  sus 
picious  strangeness,  than  a  peaceable  de 
meanour,  and  naturally  produces  an  en 
mity  in  those  that  are  concerned  in  it. 

e  1  John  lii.  15.  d  Gal.  vi.  10. 
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For  he  to  whom,  being  pressed  with  ne 
cessity,  requisite  assistance  is  denied,  will 
infallibly  be  apt  to  think  himself  not  only 
neglected  and  disesteemed,  but  affronted 
also,  and  injured  ;  (need,  in  the  general 
conceit  of  men,  and  especially  of  those 
that  feel  it,  begetteth  a  kind  of  title  to 
some  competent  relief;)  and  consequently 
will  heinously  resent,  and  complain  bit 
terly  of  such  supposed  wrong;  and,  if 
ever  he  become  able,  repay  it  with  ad 
vantage.  And  much  more  are  we  upon 
the  same  account  not  to  perform  ill  offi 
ces  toward  any  man  ;  not  to  disturb  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  innocent  plea 
sure,  nor  to  hinder  him  in  the  advancing 
his  lawful  profit,  nor  to  interrupt  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  reasonable  designs ; 
nor  anywise  to  vex  and  grieve  him  need 
lessly  ;  and  (above  all)  not  to  detain  him 
in,  nor  to  aggravate  his  afflictions.  For 
these  are  actual  violations  of  peace,  and 
impediments  of  good  correspondence 
among  men.  Further, 

3.  In  this  duty  of  living  peaceably  is 
included  an  obligation  to  all  kind  of  just 
and  honest  dealing  with  all  men  ;  punc 
tually  to  observe  contracts,  impartially  to 
decide  controversies,  equally  to  distribute 
rewards,   to  injure  no  man  either  in  his 
estate,  by  violent  or  fraudulent  encroach 
ments  upon  his  just  possessions  ;  or  in  his 
reputation,  by  raising   or  dispersing  slan 
derous  reports  concerning  him  :   for  these 
courses  of  all  others  are  most  destructive 
to  peace,  and  upon  the  pretence  of  them, 
most  quarrels  that  ever  were  have  been 
commenced. 

Justice  in  its  own  nature  is,  and  by  the 
common  agreement  of  men  hath  been 
designed,  the  guardian  of  peace  and 
sovereign  remedy  of  contention.  But 
not  to  insist  long  upon  such  obvious  sub 
jects, 

4.  It  much  conduceth  to  the  preserva 
tion  of  peace,  and    upholding    amicable 
correspondence  in  our  dealings  and  trans 
actions  with  men  liable  to  doubt  and  de 
bate,  not  to  insist  upon   nice  and  rigorous 
points  of  right,  not  to  take  all  advantage  of 
fered  us,   not  to  deal  hard    measure,  not 
to  use    extremities,    to  the    damage    or 
hinderance  of  others,  especially  when  no 
comparable  benefit  will  thence  accrue  to 
ourselves.     For  such  proceedings,  as  they 
discover  in  us  little  kindness  to,  or  tender 
ness  of  our  neighbour's  good,  so  they 


exceedingly  exasperate  them,  and  per  I 
suade  them   we  are   their  enemies,    an< 
render  them  ours,  and  so  utterly   destroy  j 
peace    between    us.c     Whenas    abating  ] 
something  from  the  height  and   strictnesi 
of  our  pretences,  and  afavourablecessioi 
in  such  cases,  will  greatly  engage  men  te  . 
have  an  honourable   opinion  and  a  peace  I 
able  affection  toward  us. 

5.  If  we  would  attain  to  this  peaceable  I 
estate  of  life,   we  must   use   toward  al  I 
men  such  demonstrations   of  respect  am  I 
courtesy,  which  according  to  their  degree  j 
and  station  custom  doth  entitle  them  to,  o:.'| 
which  upon  the  common  score  of  human  j 
ity  they  may    be    reasonably   deemed  Uil 
expect  from  us  ;  respectful  gestures,  civiil 
salutations,  free  access,  affable  demean •! 
our,  cheerful   looks,  and  courteous   dis  i 
course.     These,   as  they  betoken   good'  I 
will  in  them  that  use  them,  so  they  beget  | 
cherish,   and  increase  it  in  those  whom 
they  refer  to  :  and   the  necessary  fruit  oti 
mutual  good-will  is  peace.     But  the  con-ii 
trary  carriages,  contemptuous    or  disre- 
gardful  behaviour,  difficulty  of  admission 
to  converse,  a  tetrical  or  sullen  aspect.!' 
rough  and    fastidious  language,  as  theyij 
discover   a   mind   averse   from    friendly; 
commerce,    so  they  beget  a   more  potent, 
disdain  in  others  :  men  generally  (espec-j! 
ially  those  of  generous  and  hearty  temper)! 
valuing  their  due  respect  beyond  all  other! 
interests,  and  more  contentedly  brooking' 
injury  than    neglect.     Whence    this  skill; 
and  dexterity  of  deportment  (though  im-' 
mediately,   and  in  its  own  nature,   of  no 
great  worth,    and    regulating   actions  ofl 
small    importance,   gestures,  looks,   and 
forms  of  speech),  yet  because  it  is  a  nurse 
of  peace,  and  greatly  contributes  to  the! 
delightfulness  of  society,  hath   been  al-l 
ways  much  commended,  and  hath  obtain 
ed  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  honourable 
rank  of  virtues,  under  the  titles  of  cour 
tesy,  comity,  and  affability ;  and  the  op- 
posites  thereto,  rudeness   and    rusticity, 
have  been  deservedly  counted  and  called 
vices  in  morality. 

6.  This  precept   directly  prohibits  the 
use  of  all  reproachful,  scornful,  and  pro 
voking  language  ;  these  being  the  imme 
diate  result  of  enmity,  and  actual  breaches 
of    peace.     Whence   St.   Paul   conjoins, 
Mrfiiva  (?A«a<p/(Mfi>  and  ufju^ovg  f  7*w,  To 

speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  be  no  qarrtll&rs 
•  Vide  Tit.  iii.  2,— dpa^ou?  tlvai,  «uf«r$. 
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(or  fighters),  but  gentle,  showing  all  meek 
ness  unto  all  men.*  For  war  is  managed 
'(and  that  with  more  deadly  animosity) 
.with  the  tongue,  as  well  as  with  the  hand. 
'(There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercing 
of  a  sword,  saith  Solomon ;  and  whose 
teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their 
tongue  a  sharp  sword,  saith  David.5) 
Words  are  with  more  anguish  felt  than 
blo\vs  ;  their  wounds  are  more  incurable, 
and  they  leave  a  deeper  scar.*  Men 
usually  dread  more  the  loss  of  their  hon 
our  than  their  lives,  and  take  more  griev 
ously  the  ravishing  of  their  credit  than 
the  depredation  of  their  estate.  Living 
peaceably,  therefore,  implies  as  much 
abstaining  from  opprobrious  words  as 
injurious  actions  :  yea  more  ;  for  revil 
ing  is  not  only  a  violation  of  peace,  but 
a  dishonourable  waging  of  war ;  like 
shooting  arrows  dipt  in  poison,  and  dis 
charging  slugs  against  our  neighbour's 
reputation  :t  practices  condemned  by  all 
as  base  and  inhuman,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  a  noble  warfare  ;  being  argu 
ments,  we  affect  rather  our  adversary's 
utter  ruin,  than  a  gallant  victory  over  him. 
There  be  fair  ways  of  disputing  our  cause, 
without  contumelious  reflections  upon  per 
sons  ;  and  the  errors  of  men  may  be  suf 
ficiently  refuted  without  satirical  virulen- 
cy.  One  good  reason,  modestly  pro 
pounded,  hath  in  it  naturally  more  power 
and  efficacy  to  convince  him  that  is  in  a 
mistake,  or  to  confound  him  with  shame 
that  is  guilty  of  a  fault,  than  ten  thousand 
scoffs  and  ignominious  taunts.  When  we 
are  to  express  those  deeds  of  nature  (the 
performance  of  which  is  concealed,  as 
containing  in  it  something  of  supposed 
turpitude),  we  are  wont  to  veil  them  in 
such  modest  circumlocutions,  that  by  the 
hearers  without  offence  to  their  bashful- 
ness  may  sufficiently  be  understood.^  So 
when  it  is  needful  or  expedient  to  confute 
the  opinions  or  reprove  the  actions  of 
men,  if  we  either  charitably  design  their 

*  Tloratrdv  Si  xp^pa  Xoi<5opia  ;   a>{  OvpoSaKls  dX>j- 
|  0c3<r,  »cai   djtiiTTOv   ipv^iiv  fta\iov  5)  cri(5i7pd{   ^poira. — 

Jul.  2.  Oral. 

f  ZijXof  yap  <rvyyvb>[ir]S  drfcarcpTifiivOf  ov  frjXoj, 
dXXu  QujjLOf  ^aXXiJv  iartVf  KOI  vovQtaia.  dxXavOpurrfai' 
ovx  ?^oti<ru,  ffaaicafla  ri{  clvat  SCKC?. — ChryS.  torn. 

v.  p.  32. 
$   Vide  egregium   Aatoniui  locum,  lib.  xi.  § 

18,  9. — difiKTUS. 

f  Tit.  iii.  2. 

*  Prov.  xii.  18  ;  Psal.  Ivii.  4  ;  Ixiv.  3  ;  Prov. 
zviii.  8. 


amendment,  or  desire  to  maintain  peace 
able  correspondence  with  them,  it  behoves 
that  we  do  not,  by  using  the  most  broad 
and  distasteful  language,  immoderately 
trespass  upon  their  modesty  and  patience 
that  (to  use  Seneca's  phrase)  we  do  agere 
curam  non  tantum  salutis,  sed  et  honestoz 
cicatricis ;  De  Clem.  i.  c.  17 :  hate  a 
care  not  only  to  cure  the  wound,  but  to 
leave  a  comely  scar,  and  not  to  deform 
him  whom  we  endeavour  to  reform  ;  for 
no  sore  is  the  easilier  cured  for  being 
roughly  handled,  and  least  of  all  those  in 
manners  and  opinion.  A  soft  hand,  and 
a  tender  heart,  and  a  gentle  tongue,  are 
most  convenient  qualities  of  a  spiritual  chi- 
rurgeon.'1  But  further  to  this  purpose, 

7.  If  we  desire  to  live  peaceably  with 
all  men,  we  are  to  be  equal  in  censuring 
men's  actions,  candid  in  interpreting  their 
meanings,  mild  in  reprehending,  and 
sparing  to  relate  their  miscarriages,  to 
derive  their  actions  from  the  best  princi 
ples  (from  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
charity,  they  may  be  supposed  to  proceed, 
as  from  casual  mistake  rather  than  from 
wilful  prejudice,  from  human  infirmity 
rather  than  from  malicious  design),  to 
construe  ambiguous  expressions  to  the 
most  favourable  sense  they  may  admit ; 
not  to  condemn  men's  practices,  without 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  ex 
amining  the  reasons,  which  possibly  may 
absolve  or  excuse  them  :  to  extenuate 
their  acknowledged  faults  by  such  circum 
stances  as  aptly  serve  that  purpose,  and 
not  to  exaggerate  them  by  strained  con 
sequences,  or  uncertain  conjectures  :  to 
rebuke  them  (if  need  be)  so  as  they  may 
perceive  we  sincerely  pity  their  errors, 
and  tender  their  good,  and  wish  nothing 
more  than  their  recovery,  and  do  not  de 
sign  to  upbraid,  deride,  or  insult  over 
them,  being  fallen  ;'  and  finally,  not  to 
recount  their  misdeeds  over-frequently, 
unseasonably,  and  with  complacence. 
He  that  thus  demeaneth  himself,  mani 
festly  showeth  himself  to  prize  his  neigh 
bour's  good-will,  and  to  be  desirous  to 
continue  in  amity  with  him  ;  and  assured 
ly  obliges  him  to  be  in  the  same  manner 
affected  toward  him.  But  he  that  is  rig 
idly  severe  and  censorious  in  his  judg 
ments,  blaming  in  them  things  indiffer 
ent,  condemning  actions  allowable,  de 
tracting  from  qualities  commendable,  de- 

h  Prov.  xv.  1.  '  Prov.  xvii.  9. 
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ducing  men's  doings  from  the  worst 
causes,  and  imputing  them  to  the  worst 
ends,  and  representing  them  under  the 
most  odious  appellations  ;  that  calls  all 
impositions  of  superiors  which  he  dislikes, 
tyranny,  and  all  manners  of  divine  wor 
ship  that  suit  not  to  his  fancy,  superstition, 
and  all  pretences  to  conscience  in  those 
that  dissent  from  him,  hypocrisy,  and  all 
opinions  different  from  his,  heresy ;  that 
is  suspicious  of  ill  intention  without  suf 
ficient  ground,  and  prejudicates  men's 
meanings  before  he  well  apprehends  them, 
and  captiously  perverts  sayings  capable 
of  good  construction;  that  is  curiously 
inquisitive  into  his  neighbour's  life,  and 
gladly  observes  failings  therein,  and  upon 
all  occasions  recites  stories  to  his  disgrace 
and  disadvantage  ;  that  is  immoderately 
bitter,  fierce,  and  vehement,  in  accusing 
and  inveighing  against  others,  painting 
such  as  he  assumes  to  impugn,  with  the 
blackest  colours,  in  the  most  horrid  shape 
and  ugly  dress,  converting  all  matter  of 
discourse  (though  never  so  unseasonably 
and  impertinently)  into  declamation,  and 
therein  copiously  expatiating  :*  in  fine, 
employing  his  utmost  might  of  wit  and 
eloquence  and  confidence,  in  rendering 
them  to  others  as  hateful  as  he  signifies 
they  are  to  himself:  'such  men,  what  do 
they  else  but  loudly  proclaim  that  they 
despise  their  neighbour's  good-will,  pur 
posely  provoke  his  anger,  and  defy  his 
utmost  enmity  ?  For  it  is  impossible  such 
dealing  should  not,  by  them  who  are 
therein  concerned,  be  accounted  ex 
tremely  unjust,  and  to  proceed  from 
desperate  hatred. 

8.  He  that  would  effectually  observe 
this  apostolic  rule,  must  be  disposed  to 
overlook  such  lesser  faults  committed 
against  him  as  make  no  great  breach  upon 
his  interest  or  credit ;  yea,  to  forget  or 
forgive  the  greatest  and  most  grievous  in 
juries;  to  excuse  the  mistakes,  and  con 
nive  at  the  neglects,  and  bear  patiently 
the  hasty  passions  of  his  neighbour,  and 
to  embrace  readily  any  seasonable  over 
ture,  and  accept  any  tolerable  conditions 
of  reconcilement. t  For  even  in  common 

*  That  flies  like  a  vulture  to  carrion  only  — 
Plut.de  Util.  cap.  ex.  Inim.  Prov.  xvii.  9; 
xxiv.  17. 

f  Sen.  Ben.  vii.  31.     Vincit   malos  pertinax 

botlitas.      NiVa    ii>   rw    dyaflw    TO    xaxov. — Rotn. 

xii.  21. 

Irascitur  aliquis?  tu  contra  beneficiis  provo- 


life  that  observation  of  our  Saviour  most 
exactly  holds,  It  is  impossible  that  offences  i 
should  not  come  ;  the  air  may  sooner  be 
come  wholly  fixed,  and  the  sea  continue 
in  a  perfect  rest,  without  waves  or  undu-  i 
lations,  than  human  conversation  be  alto-  \ 
gether  free  from  occasions  of  distaste,  , 
which  he  that  cannot  either  prudently  dis 
semble,  or  patiently  digest,  must  renounce1  , 
all  hopes  of  living  peaceably  here.  He 
that  like  tinder  is  inflammable  by  the  least 
spark,  and  is  enraged  by  every  angry 
word,  and  resents  deeply  every  petty  af 
front,  and  cannot  endure  the  memory  of 
a  past  unkindness  should  upon  any  terms 
be  defaced,  resolves  surely  to  live  in  eter 
nal  tumult  and  combustion,  to  multiply 
daily  upon  himself  fresh  quarrels,  and  to 
perpetuate  all  enmity  already  begun.1 
Whenas  by  total  passing  by  those  little 
causes  of  disgust,  the  present  contention 
is  altogether  avoided,  or  instantly  appeas 
ed,  our  neighbour's  passion  suddenly 
evaporates  and  consumes  itself;  no  re 
markable  footsteps  of  dissension  remain  ; 
our  neighbour,  reflecting  upon  what  is 
past,  sees  himself  obliged  by  our  discreet 
forbearance,  however  all  possible  means 
are  used  to  prevent  trouble  and  preserve 
peace.  To  this  purpose,  The  discretion 
of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger,  and  it  is  his 
glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression,  saith 
Solomon:  and,  He  that  covereth  a  trans- 
gression  seeketh  love,  saith  the  same  wise 
prince.'  But  further, 

9.  If  we  would  live  peaceably  with  all 
men,  we  must  not  over-highly  value  our 
selves,  nor  over-eagerly  pursue  our  own 
things.  We  must  not  admire  our  own  en 
dowments,  nor  insist  upon  our  deserts; 
for  this  will  make  us  apt  to  depreciate 
others,  and  them  to  loathe  us.  We  must 
not  be  over  tender  of  our  credit,  and  cov 
etous  of  respect ;  for  this  will  render  us 
apt  to  take  exceptions,  and  engage  us  in 
troublesome  competitions  for  superiority 
of  place,  and  pre-eminence  in  the  vain 
opinions  of  men.  He  that  is  of  a  proud 
heart  stirreth  up  strife :  and,  Only  (i.  e. 
chiefly)  from  pride  cometh  contention, 
saith  Solomon. k  We  must  not  be  much 
addicted  to  our  own  interests,  for  this 

ca :  cadit  stall m  simultas  ab  altera  parte  de- 
serta;  nisi  par  non  pugnat :  si  utrinque  certa- 
bitur,  ille  est  melior,  qui  prior  pedem  retulit ; 
victus  est  qui  vicit. — Sen.  de  Ira.  ii.  34. 

J  Prov.  xix.  11;  xvii.  9. 

k  Prov.  xxviii.  25  ;  xiii.  10. 
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•will  dispose  us  to  encroach  upon  the  con 
cernments  of  others,  and  them  to  resist 
!our  attempts,  whence  conflict  and  enmi- 
jty  will  necessarily  arise.  We  must  not 
'prefer  our  own  judgments,  and  imperi- 
"ously  obtrude  them  upon  others  ;  nor  be 
'pertinacious  in  persuading  them  to  em- 
Ibrace  our  private  opinions,  nor  violently 
jurgent  to  a  compliance  with  our  humour. 
iFor  these  things  are  intolerably  fastidious 
;in  conversation,  and  obnoxious  to  be 
[charged  with  usurpation  and  iniquity  ; 
;all  men  naturally  challenging  to  them- 
iselves  an  equal,  or  at  least  a  proportion- 
fable  share  of  reason,  together  with  the 
jfree  conduct  of  their  lives,  uncontrolla 
ble  by  private  dictates.  If  therefore  we 
(desire  to  live  quietly,  and  not  needlessly 
ito  disoblige  or  displease  others,  we  should 
!be  modest  in  esteeming  our  own  abilities, 
'and  moderate  in  pursuing  our  own  ad 
vantages,  and  in  our  converse  not  less 
icomplacent  to  others  than  we  desire  they 
ishould  be  to  us;  and  as  liberal  in  allow 
ing  leave  to  dissent  from  us,  as  we  are 
ibold  in  taking  freedom  to  abound  in  our 
<own  sense.  And  if  in  debate  a  modest 

•  declaration  of  our  opinion,  and  the  rea 
sons  inducing  us  thereto,  will  not  prevail, 
:  it  behoves  us  to  give  over  such  a  success- 
lless  combat,  and  to  retire   into  the   silent 

•  enjoyment  of  our  own  thoughts.     From 
'not  observing  which  rule,  discourse  grows 
I  into  contention,  and  contention  improves 
'into  feud  and  enmity. 

10.  If  we  would  live  peaceably,  it  con- 
Icerns  us  to  abstain  from  needless  contests 
labout  matters  of  opinion,  and  questions 
either  merely  vain  and  frivolous,  of  little 
use  or  concernment,  or  over  nice  and 
(subtile,  and  thence  indeterminable  by 
i  reason  ;  or  that  are  agitated  with  extra 
ordinary  eagerness  and  heat  of  passion  ; 
lor  such  as  are  already  defined  by  general 
'consent;  or  such  upon  the  decision  of 
|  which  the  public  peace  and  safety  do  de- 
jpend.  There  are  some  controversies 
'prickly,  like  brambles,  and  apt  to  scratch 
'those  that  handle  them,  but  yielding  no 
1  savoury  or  wholesome  fruit :  such  as  con- 
;cern  the  consequences  of  imaginary  sup- 
i  positions,  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
i  beings  to  us  unknown,  the  right  applica 
tion  of  artificial  terms,  and  the  like  im 
pertinent  matters;  which  serve  to  no 
,  other  purpose  but  the  exercise  of  curious 
1  wits,  and  exciting  emulation  among  them. 


Others  there  be  concerning  matters  of 
more  weighty  moment,  yet  having  the 
resolution  depending  upon  secrets  un 
searchable,  or  the  interpretation  of  am 
biguous  words  and  obscure  phrases,  or 
upon  some  other  uncertain  conjectures  ; 
and  are  yet  rendered  more  difficult  by 
being  entangled  with  inextricable  folds 
of  subtilty,  nice  distinctions,  and  crafty 
evasions,  devised  by  the  parties  engaged 
in  them  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
causes  respectively  ;*  whence  it  hath 
happened,  though  with  immense  care  and 
diligence  of  both  parts  they  have  been  long 
canvassed,  that  yet  they  do,  and  in  all 
probability  will  for  ever  remain  undecid 
ed.  So  that  now  to  engage  in  contest 
about  them  may  be  reasonably  deemed 
nothing  more  than  a  wilful  mispense  of 
our  time,  labour,  and  good  humour,  by 
vainly  reciprocating  the  saw  of  endless 
contention.  Other  questions  there  be,  in 
themselves  of  more  easy  resolution,  and 
of  considerable  importance,  which  yet 
by  extreme  opposition  of  parties  are  so 
clouded  and  overgrown  with  insuperable 
prejudices,  that  the  disputing  them  is  sel 
dom  attended  with  other  success  than  an 
inflaming  ourselves  and  others  with  pas 
sion.  Others  are  by  small  and  obscure 
parties  managed  against  the  common  con 
sent,  and  against  the  positive  decrees  of 
the  most  venerable  authorities  among  men, 
by  ventilating  which,  as  truth  is  like  to 
gain  little,  so  peace  is  sure  to  suffer  much. 
For  as  it  is  nowise  a  safe  or  advised 
course  (except  in  case  of  necessary  de 
fence)  to  subject  received  opinions  to  the 
hazardous  trial  of  a  tumultuary  conflict, 
their  credit  being  better  upheld  by  a  state 
ly  reservedness  than  by  a  popular  for 
wardness  of  discourse  ;  as  buildings  stand 
fastest  that  are  never  shaken,  and  those 
possessions  remain  most  secure  that  are 
never  called  in  question  :  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  countenance  new  and  uncouth 
paradoxes,  as  it  argues  too  much  arro 
gance  and  presumption  in  confronting  our 
single  apprehensions  against  the  deliber 
ate  sense  and  suffrage  of  so  many  men, 
yea,  so  many  ages  of  men  ;  and  is  likely 
to  prove  a  successless  attempt,  like  swim 
ming  against  the  current,  accompanied 
with  much  toil  and  little  progress ;  so  i^ 
serves  no  good  end,  but  only  foments  di. 

*  Non  amplius   inveniri   licet  quam  quod  a 
Deo  discitur. —  Ttrtull.  fie  Anim.  cap.  2. 
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visons,  and  disturbs  both  our  private  and 
the  public  peace.  But  most  of  all  we 
are  to  be  cautelous  of  meddling  with  con 
troversies  of  dangerous  consequence, 
wherein  the  public  weal  and  quiet  are 
concerned,  which  bare  the  roots  of  sacred 
authority,  and  prostitute  the  mysteries 
of  government  to  vulgar  inspection.  Such 
points  ought  to  be  subjects  of  law,  not  of 
syllogism,  and  the  errors  in  them  to  be 
corrected  by  punishment,  rather  than  con 
futed  by  argument :  neither  can  it  be 
thought  reasonable  that  the  interest  of 
public  peace  should  depend  upon  the 
event  of  private  disputation.*  It  concerns 
us,  therefore,if  we  would  live  peaceably  in 
such  disputable  matters,  reserving  all  due 
reverence  to  the  judgments  of  the  most, 
the  best  and  wisest  persons,  to  be  content 
in  a  modest  privacy,  to  enjoy  the  results 
of  a  serious  and  impartial  disquisition, 
patiently  enduring  others  to  dissent  from 
us,  and  not  attempting  by  needless,  fruit 
less,  and  endless  contentions,  to  gain  oth 
ers  to  our  persuasions  ;  especially  since 
the  truth  contended  for  may  not  be  worth 
the  passion  employed  upon  it,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  victory  not  countervail  the 
prejudices  sustained  in  the  combat.  For 
goodness  and  virtue  may  often  consist 
with  ignorance  and  error,  seldom  with 
strife  and  discord.  And  this  considera 
tion  I  shall  conclude  with  those  exhorta 
tions  of  St.  Paul,  Tit.  iii.  9  :  But  foolish 
questions,  and  genealogies,  and  conten 
tions,  and  law-contests,  decline  ;  for  they 
are  unprofitable  and  vain.  And  in  2  Ep. 
to  Tim.  ii.  23 — 25:  Bat  foolish  and  un 
learned  questions  avoid,  knowing  thai, 
they  gender  strifes;  and  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  (that  is,  a  minister  of  religion) 
must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  to  all  men, 
apt  to  teach, patient,  in  meekness  instruct 
ing  those  that  are  contrarily  disposed.^ 
And  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  14  :  Of 
these  things  put  them  in  remembrance, 
charging  them  before  the  Lord,  that  they 
strive,  not  about  words  to  no  profit,  to  the 
subverting  of  the  hearers  :  of  so  perni 
cious  consequence  did  St.  Paul  esteem 
unnecessary  wrangling  and  disputing  to 
be.  But  further, 
i 

*  Oi  [iev  ydp  diropotiiTEj  ir6TCpov  JcT  rotif  Bcovs  Tt- 
/irtp,  /rai  Tovi  yovei{  ayatrav,  >)  ui,  <coX<i<7£<j{  d/ovrai' 
o!  &l  Trorepsi'  ^  %««>f  AfVKi;,  5J  oi,  tfotQtttif, — Alist. 

Top.i.  8. 

f   Tofij  dvriStari&efiiifov(, 


11.  If  we  desire  to  live  peaceably,  we 
must  restrain  our  pragmatical  curiosity 
within  the  bounds  of  our  proper  business 
and  concernment,  not  [being  curiosi  in 
aliena  republ.]  invading  other  men's 
provinces,  and  without  leave  or  commis 
sion  intermeddling  with  their  affairs  ;* 
not  rushing  into  their  closets,  prying  into 
their  concealed  designs,  or  dictating  coun 
sel  to  them  without  due  invitation  there 
to  ;  not  controlling  their  actions,  nor  sub 
jecting  their  proceedings  to  our  censure, 
without  competent  authority.  For  these 
courses  men  usually  look  upon  as  rash  in 
trusions,  both  injurious  and  reproachful 
to  them,  usurping  upon  that  freedom  of 
choice  which  all  men  passionately  af 
fect  to  preserve  entire  to  themselves,  and 
arguing  them  of  weakness  and  incapaci 
ty  to  manage  their  own  business  :  neither 
do  men  more  naturally  drive  away  flies 
that  buzz  about  their  ears,  and  molest 
them  in  their  employments,  than  they 
with  disdain  repel  such  immodest  and 
unseasonable  meddlers  in  their  affairs. 
Let  no  man  suffer,  saith  St.  Peter,  as  a 
busy  body  in  other  men's  matters  :fe  in 
timating,  that  those  who  are  impertinent 
ly  inquisitive  into  other  men's  matters, 
make  themselves  liable  to  suffer  (and 
that  deservedly)  for  their  fond  curiosity 
and  bold  presumption.  And,  He  that 
passeth  by,  and  meddleth  with  strife  be 
longing  not  to  him,  is  like  one  that  tak- 
eth  a  dog  by  the  ears,1  saith  Solomon ; 
that  is,  he  catcheth  at  that  which  he  can 
not  hold,  and  vainly  aims  at  that  which 
he  cannot  effect,  and  rashly  irritates  those 
which  will  turn  upon  him  and  bite  him. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  neither  molest  oth 
ers,  nor  be  disquieted  ourselves,  we  must 
be  like  natural  agents,  never  working 
aught  beyond  our  proper  sphere  of  ac 
tivity.  But  especially,  if  we  desire  to  live 
peaceably,  we  must  beware  of  assuming 
to  ourselves  a  liberty  to  censure  the  de 
signs,  decrees,  or  transactions  of  public  au 
thority,  and  of  saying  to  our  superiors, 
What  doest  thou  ?  and  much  more,  by 
querulous  murmurings  or  clamorous  dec 
lamations,  of  bringing  envy  and  odium 
upon  them.  Few  private  men  are  capa- 

*  According  to  St.  Paul's  advice,  1  Thess. 
iv.  11,  Strive  (or  be  ambitious)  to  be  quiet,  and 
to  mind  your  own  business.  ($iAon/m<r0<n  jjuu^a- 
ftiv,  Kal  irpiaactv  ra  Wia.) 

k  1  Pet.  iv.  15.  '  Prov.  xxvi.  17. 
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>le  of  judging  aright  concerning  those 
!hings,  as  being  placed  beneath  in  a  val- 
iey,  and  wanting  a  due  prospect  upon 
'he  ground  and  causes  of  their  proceed 
ings  who  by  reason  of  their  eminent  sta- 
•  ion  can  see  more  and  further  than  they  ; 
•md  therefore  are  incompetent  judges, 
and  unjustly  presume  to  interpose  their 
sentence  in  such  cases.  But  suppose  the 
'ictions  of  superiors  notoriously  blame- 
•ible  and  scandalous,  and  that  by  infalli 
ble  arguments  we  are  persuaded  thereof; 
!vet  seeing  neither  the  taxing  of,  nor  com 
plaint  against  them  doth  in  any  wise  reg- 
lalarly  belong  to  us,  nor  the  discovery  of 
:Dur  mind  therein  can  probably  be  an  ef- 
'ficacious  means  of  procuring  redress, 
'and  immediately  tends  to  diminish  the 
[reputation  and  weaken  the  affection  due 
i;o  government,  and  consequently  to  im- 
'pair  the  peaceable  estate  of  things  which 
[by  them  is  sustained,  we  are  wholly  to 
'abstain  from  such  unwarrantable,  unpro- 
ifitable,  and  turbulent  practices  ;  and  with 
•a  submiss  and  discreet  silence,  passing 
'over  the  miscarriages  of  our  superiors, 
to  wait  patiently  upon  the  providence, 
and  implore  the  assistance  of  him,  who  is 
ithe  only  competent  Judge  of  such,  and 
^sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  who 
;hath  their  hearts  in  his  hands,  and  fash- 
•ioneth  them  as  he  thinks  good.'"  Fur 
ther, 

12.  If  we  would  live  peaceably  with 
iall  men,  it  behoves  us  not  to  engage  our- 
•selves  so  deeply  in  any  singular  friend 
ship,  or  in  devotion  to  one  party  of  men, 
'as  to  be  entirely  partial  to  their  interests, 
and  prejudiced  in  their  behalf,  without 
distinct  consideration  of  the  truth  and 
'equity  of  their  pretences  in  the  particu 
lar  matters  of  difference  ;  not  to  approve, 
favour,  or  applaud  that  which  is  bad  in 
some  ;  to  dislike,  discountenance,  or  dis 
parage  that  which  is  good  in  others  :  not, 
:out  of  excessive  kindness  to  some,  to 
j  give  just  cause  of  distaste  to  others  :  not, 
1  for  the  sake  of  a  fortuitous  agreement  in 
:  disposition,  opinion,  interest,  or  relation, 
'to  violate  the  duties  of  justice  or  human 
ity.  For  he  that  upon  such  terms  is  a 
'  friend  to  any  one  man,  or  party  of  men, 
j  as  to  be  resolved,  with  an  implicit  faith, 
'  or  blind  obedience,  to  maintain  whatever 
.  he  or  they  shall  affirm  to  be  true,  and 

m  Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  xxxiii.  15. 
VOL.  I.  39 


whatever  they  shall  do  to  be  good,  doth 
in  a  manner  undertake  enmity  against  all 
men  beside,  and  as  it  may  happen,  doth 
oblige  himself  to  contradict  plain  truth,  to 
deviate  from  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  to 
offend  Almighty  God  himself.  This  un 
limited  partiality  we  owe  only  to  truth 
and  goodness,  and  to  God  (the  fountain 
of  them),  in  no  case  to  swerve  from  their 
dictates  and  prescriptions.  He  that  fol 
lowed  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  his  seditious 
practices,  upon  the  bare  account  of  friend 
ship,  and  alleged  in  his  excuse,  that,  if 
his  friend  had  required  it  of  him,  he  should 
as  readily  have  put  fire  to  the  Capitol, 
was  much  more  abominable  for  his  dis 
loyalty  to  his  country,  and  horrible  im 
piety  against  God,  than  commendable  for 
his  constant  fidelity  to  his  friend."  And 
that  soldier  which  is  said  to  have 
told  Csesar  (in  his  first  expedition  against 
Rome),  that  in  obedience  to  his  commands 
he  would  not  refuse  to  sheathe  his  sword 
in  the  breast  of  his  brother,  or  in  the 
throat  of  his  aged  father,  or  in  the  bowels 
of  his  pregnant  mother,  was  for  his  un 
natural  barbarity  rather  to  be  abhored, 
than  to  be  esteemed  for  his  loyal  affection 
to  his  general.0  And  in  like  manner,  he 
that,  to  please  or  gratify  the  humour  of 
his  friend,  can  be  either  injurious,  or 
treacherous,  or  notably  discourteous  to 
any  man  else,  is  very  blameable,  and  ren 
ders  himself  deservedly  odious  to  all 
others."  Lselius,  who  incomparably  well 
both  understood  and  practised  the  rules 
of  friendship,  is  by  Cicero  reported  to 
have  made  this  the  first  and  chief  law 
thereof:  Ut  neque  rogemus  res  turpes, 
nee  faciamus  rogati :  That  we  neither 
require  of  our  friends  the  performance 
of  base  and  naughty  things  ;  nor,  being 
requested  of  them,  perform  such  our- 
selres."  And  in  the  heraldry,  or  com 
parison  of  duties,  as  all  others  must  give 
place  to  those  of  piety,  verity,  and  virtue, 
so  after  them  the  duties  of  humanity  just 
ly  challenge  the  next  place  of  respect, 
even  above  those  which  belong  to  the 
highest  degree  of  friendship  (due  to  our 
nearest  relations,  yea,  to  our  country  it 
self),  precisely  taken,  abstracted  and  dis 
tinguished  from  those  of  humanity.  For 

"  Cic.  in  Laelio.  °  Luc.  lib.  i. 

P  Prov.  xxiv.  24, — He  that  saith  to  the  wick 
ed,  Thou  art  righteous  ;  him  shall  the  people 
curse,  nations  shall  abhor  him. 
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the  world  is  in  nature  the  first,  the  most 
comprehensive,  and  dearest  countiy  of 
us  all  ;  and  our  general  obligations  to 
Mankind  are  more  ancient,  more  funda 
mental,  and  more  indispensable,  than 
those  particular  ones  superadded  to,  or 
soperstructed  on  them.  The  peace  there 
fore  of  the  world,  and  the  general  wel 
fare  of  men  its  citizens,  ought  to  be 
more  dear  to  us,  and  the  means  conducing 
thereto  more  carefully  regarded  by  us  in 
our  actions,  than  either  the  love,  favour, 
or  satisfaction  of  any  particular  persons 
is  to  be  valued  or  pursued.  And  the  not 
observing  this  rule  may  reasonably  be 
esteemed  to  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  continuance  of  those  implacable  feuds 
and  dissensions,  where-vvith  the  world  is 
so  miserably  torn  and  shattered.  Men 
being  peremptorily  resolved  to  extol, 
countenance,  or  excuse  promiscuously  all 
the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the 
party  to  which  they  have  addicted  them 
selves,  and  to  see  no  error,  fault,  or  abuse 
in  them  ;  but  by  all  means  to  depress, 
vilify,  and  condemn  (if  not  to  reproach, 
calumniate,  and  persecute)  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  others,  and  not  to  ac 
knowledge  in  them  any  thing  considera 
bly  good  or  commendable  ;  whence  com 
monly  all  apprehend  their  adversaries 
extremely  unjust  and  disingenuous  to 
wards  them,  and  are  alienated  from  all 
thoughts  (or,  however,  discouraged  from 
all  hopes)  of  friendly  accommodation 
and  reconcilement.  But  he,  that  would 
live  peacebly  with  all  men,  must  be  free 
in  his  judgment,  impartial  in  his  dealing, 
and  ingenuous  in  his  carriage  toward  all  : 
not  ft.tL'uu^uiv  TTooaw.TK  ad m i ring  or  won 
dering  at  some  men  (as  if  they  were  im 
peccable  or  infallible),  nor  having  the 
truth  in  respect  to  persons,  abetting  in 
his  friends  only  what  is  just  and  true, 
ami  allowing  the  same  in  others,  but  in 
neither  by  signal  approbation  counte 
nancing  anything  false  or  evil;1  for  so 
demeaning  himself,  he  giveth  no  man 
just  occasion  of  displeasure  or  enmity 
against  him. 

13.  If  we  would  live  peaceably  our 
selves,  we  should  endeavour  to  preserve 
peace,  and  prevent  differences,  and  rec 
oncile  dissensions  among  others,  by  doing 
good  offices,  and  making  fair  represenla- 

4  Jude  16 ;  James  u-  1. 


tions  of    intercurrent   passages    bctweei  ( 
them;  by  concealing  causes  of  future  dis;  • 
gust,  and  removing  present  misum'rrstand  : 
ings,and  excusing  past  mistakes  ;  by  allay   | 
ing  their  passions,  and  rightly  informing! 
their  minds,    by   friendly    intercessions  i 
and   pacific   advices.       For  the  fire  than 
devoureth  our  neighbour's  house  threat- 
cneth    and   endangereth   ours;  and  it  is 
hard    to   approach    contention,     wiihoui 
being  engaged  therein.'    'Tis  not  easy  toil 
keep    ourselves    indifferent    or    neutral  • 
and  doing  so  \\e  shall   in   likelihood   be 
maligned    and    persecuted    by    both  lh«]] 
contending    parties.        Bieised    are   tln\\ 
peacemakers  (saith  our  Saviour)  for  //<«, 
shall  be  cal'.edi/te  ions  of  God;     tl  at  is. 
they  shall  be  highly  esteemed   and  reve 
renced  for  this  divine   quality,   wherein.' 
they  so  nearly  resemble  the  God  of  peace, 
and  his   blessed   Son  the  great  Mediator.! 
But  further,  without  respect  to  oilier  rec 
ompense,  and    from  the  nature   of  llieir 
employment,  such  are  immediately  hap 
py,  and  in  this,  their  virtuous  practice  re 
wards  itself,   that   by    appeasing  others' 
quarrels,     they    save    themselves    from 
trouble,  and  enjoy  themselves   that  tran 
quillity  which   they    procure  to    others. r 
But  those   informing    sycophants,   those 
internuncios  of  pestilent  tales,  and  incen-, 
diaries  of  discord,  that  (from  bad  nature, 
or  upon  base  design)  by   the  still  breath 
of  clandestine   whispers,  or  by  the  more1 
violent    blasts   of    impudent    calumnies, 
kindle  the  flames  of  dissension,  or  foment 
them  among  others  ;  that  by  disseminat 
ing  infamous  rumours,  and  by   malicious 
suggestions,   instil   jealousies    into,    and 
nourish     malevolent     surmises     in     the 
minds  of  men,  separating,  as  it  is  in  the 
Proverbs,    letireen    chief  friends,'    and 
widening  the  distance   between  others: 
these,  I  say,  from  the  seeds  of   variance 
they  scatter  among  others,   reap  in  the 
end   mischief  and   disturbance  to  them 
selves  ;    nor    can    expect    to  enjoy    the 
benefit  of  that  quiet,    which  they  labour 
to  deprive  others  of.      The   beginning  of 
strife   (saith   Solomon)   is  as  when   one 
httith  out  wat.tr ;'  and  he  that,  to  the  in 
tent  his  neighbour's  lands  should  be  over 
flown  with   a    torrent  of  dissension,  doth 

r  Matt.  v.  9. 

r  To  ihe  counsellors  of  peare  is  joy. — Prov. 
xii.  20.  •  Piov.  xvi.  28. 

1  Prov.  xvii.  14. 
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Unloose  the  dams,  and  cut  the  banks  of 
former  friendship,  may  (if  he  be  wise) 
:expect  the  merciless  flood  should  at  length 
:reach  himself,  and  that  his  own  habita 
tion  should  be  at  last  surrounded  there 
with.1  For  when  men  at  lenglh  begin 
fto  be  weary,  and  to  repent  of  their  need- 
'less  quarrels,  and  the  mischievous  conse 
quence^  attending  them,  and  to  be  inquisi 
tive  into  the  causes  and  instruments  of 
'their  vexation,  they  will  certainly  find  i 
•out,  detest,  and  invert  the  edge  of  their 
displeasure  upon  these  wretched  make- 
'bates ;  and  so  the  poison  they  mingled 
for  others  they  themselves  drink  up;' 
!the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy  (begun  by  | 
jthem)  is  acted  upon  themselves;  they! 
:sink  down  into  the  pit  they  made  for  j 
!others,  and  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is 
:their  own  foot  taken  :  Et  delator  habet. 
'quod  deiit  rxitium. 

Lastly,  If  we  would  effectually  observe 
this  precept,  we  must  readily  comply 
with  the  innocent  customs,  and  obey  the 
established  laws  of  the  pi«oes  where  we 
'live.  I  say,  first  comply  with  the  cus 
toms  ;  which  also  are  in  effect  inferior 
laws  enacted  by  the  tacit  agreement  of 
the  generality  of  men  ;  the  non-observa- 
•,tion  of  which  is  upon  many  accounts 
ivery  prejudicial  to  peaceable  life.  For 
'to  those  concerned  in  it,  it  will  always 
iseem  to  intimate  a  squeamish  niceness,  a 
fnr.vard  perverseness,  an  arrogant  self- 
conceited  ness,  a  manifest  despising  other 
(men's  judgments,  and  a  virtual  condemn 
ing  their  practices  of  fault  or  folly,  and 
'consequently  a  monopolizing  all  good 
ness,  and  appropriating  all  wisdom  to 
'himself;  qualities  intolerably  odious  to 
'men,  and  productive  of  enmity.  It  in- 
icenses  the  people  (hugelv  susceptive  of 
provocation)  with  a  sense  of  notable  in- 
•jury  clone,  and  contempt  cast  upon  it. 
'For  Ihe  only  authority  which  the  com- 
impnaltv  can  lay  claim  to,  consists  in 
i  prescribing  rules  of  decency  in  language, 
habit,  gesture,  ceremony,  and  other  cir- 
cums  ances  of  action,  declared  and  rati- 
'fied  by  ordinary  practice  ;  non-conformity 
!to  which  is  by  them  adjudged  a  marvel 
lous  irregularity,  contumacy,  and  rebel 
lion  ag  unst  the  majesty  of  the  people, 

"   Prov.  xxv.  8. 

'  F"/«P,MV  xi.27, — He  thit  dilijjentlvsepk- 
eth  go  i.l  prix'iireih  favour;  bui  he  that  seeketh 
mischief,  ii  shall  come  upon  him. 


and  is  infallibly   revenged    and  punished 
by  them. 

There  is  no  preserving  peace,  nor  pre 
venting  broils  and  stirs,  but  by  punctu 
ally  observing  that  ordinary  rule  of  equi 
ty,  that  in  cases  of  doubtful  debate,  and 
points  of  controverted  practice,  the  few 
est  should  yield  to  the  most,  the  weakest 
bend  to  the  strongest,  and  that  to  the 
greatest  number  should  be  allowed  at 
least  the  greatest  appearance  of  reason. 
To  which  purpose  we  may  observe,  that 
the  best  and  wisest  men  (not  to  displease 
those  with  whom  they  conversed,  as  far 
as  their  duty  to  God  and  their  conscience 
would  permit),  have  commonly  in  their 
manners  of  life  followed  not  what  in 
their  retired  judgment  they  most  ap 
proved,  but  what  suited  to  the  customs  of 
their  times  and  places,  avoiding  a  morose 
singularity,  as  offensive  to  others,  and 
productive  of  disquiet  to  themselves.* 
You  know  how  Cicero  censured  Cato  for 
endeavouring,  against  the  grain  and  pre 
dominant  genius  of  those  times,  to  reduce 
things  to  a  strict  agreement  with  his  pri 
vate  notions  :  I(h  optima  aninio  uLins, 
ff.  suwmafide,  nocet.  interdwn  reipublica. 
Dicit  enirn  tanquam  in  Plaionis  noL^ift, 
non  tanqnam  in  Romuii  fwe  xcntnn- 
tiam.*  But  a  more  clear  and  pertinent 
instance  we  have  in  St.  Paul,  who  thus 
represents  his  own  practice:  I  hare  made 
myself  a  sere  ant,  foal:  Unto  the  Jews 
I  l.fcfiine  an  a  Jaw;  to  tktm  tkal.  are 
without,  low,  as  icitnrntt  law  :  To  the  wak 
became  I  as  weak:  I  am  male  a  1  I  hi :  gs 
to  nil  men,  that  I  miyht  by  all  means  stive 
some.*  St.  Paul  wisely  knew,'  that,  by 
a  prudent  compliance  with  men's  cus 
toms,  and  condescension  to  their  capaci 
ties,  he  engaged  to  him,  or  at  least  d;d 
not  alienate  from  him,  their  affections ; 
and  thereby  became  more  capable  of  in 
fusing  good  doctrine  into  their  minds,  and 
promoting  their  spiritual  good.  And  ll:e 
same  course  was  generally  taken  by  the 
primitive  Christians,  who  in  all  ihinrs 
(not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  prin- 

*  Irl  a^amns.  nt  meliorem  vitam  seqnamur 
qi.am  viilgns.  non  ui  conirariam  ;  alioqui  qnos 
cmernlari  volumus  fiigamusri  a  nobis  avcrli- 
mus. 

Temppretur  vita  inter  bonos  mores  ct  publi- 
".  —  .S'<//.  Ep.  5. 

••    Epist.  a  I  Att.  lib  ii.  Ep.  i. 

1   1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21,  22;  X- 33. 

1   Vid-i  Acts  xxi- 
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ciples  of  their  religion)  did  industriously 
conform  their  conversation  to  the  usual 
practices  of  men  ;  thereby  shunning 
those  scandalous  imputations  of  pride 
and  perverseness,  which  rendered  the 
Jews  so  odious  to  the  world,  as  appears 
by  divers  passages  in  the  ancient  apolo 
gists  for  Christian  religion  :  particularly 
Justin  Martyr  (in  his  Epistle  to  Diogne- 
tus)  hath  these  words  :  XQianui-ol  juij 
oiirc  yij,  oflie  (pwrr^  OVIF  edeat  dtttXFXQt- 
fiivoi,  Twy  AotiTO)*'  flair  ui'6^(bnii)v  ovrf  yuq 
TIOV  ;i<Uetf  Idlug  xujoixuvaiv,  ovie  Siukzx- 
fUrn  /^Si'T«t,  ovie  filov 
uaxovaiv  —  xaioixovvjfs  Se 


exuaro:  xX^o^,  i>  iot;  ty/oifiloi 
dt.xoi.ovdovvjfi;,  &c.  The  Christians  nei 
ther  in  dwelling,  language,  or  customs, 
differ  from  the  rest  of  men  ;  they  neither 
inhabit  towns  proper  to  themselves,  nor 
use  any  peculiar  dialect,  nor  exercise  an 
uncouth  manner  of  living  ;  but,  as  by 
chance  it  is  allotted  to  them,  inhabiting 
cities  belonging  both  to  Greeks  and  Bar 
barians,  comply  with  the  customs  of  the 
country.  And  much  more  hath  he  there  ; 
and  much  Tertullian  likewise,  in  his 
Apologetic,  to  the  same  purpose.  Nei 
ther  do  we  find  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
that  exact  pattern  of  wisdom  and  good 
ness,  that  in  any  thing  he  did  affect  to 
differ  from  the  received  customs  of  his 
time  and  country,  except  such  as  were 
grounded  upon  vain  conceits,  extremely 
prejudicial  to  piety,  m  directly  repugnant 
thereto. 

And  I  cannot  except  from  this  rule  the 
compliance  with  religious  customs  used 
in  the  worship  and  service  of  God  :  since 
a  wilful  discrepancy  from  them  doth 
much  more  destroy  peace,  and  kindle  the 
flame  of  contention,  inasmuch  as  men 
are  apt  to  apprehend  themselves  much 
more  slighted  and  more  condemned  by  a 
disagreement  in  those,  than  in  matters  of 
lesser  concernment.  And  it  cannot  rea 
sonably  be  imagined,  that  the  God  of  love 
and  peace,  who  questionless  delights  to 
see  men  converse  in  peace  and  amity, 
and  who  therefore  in  general  terms  en 
joins  us  to  pursue  the  things  that  make 
for  peace  (whereof  certainly  in  reason 
v  and  to  experience,  following  indifferent 
and  harmless  customs,  not  expressly  re 
pugnant  to  his  law  nor  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  reason,  is  one  thing,  and  not  the 


least),  in  our  addresses  to  himself  (part 
ly  designed  and  mainly  serving  more 
strictly  to  unite,  not  to  dissociate  men  in 
affection)  should  dislike  or  disapprove 
the  use  of  this  course,  so  expedient  and 
conducible  to  peace  :''•  especially  since 
he  infinitely  more  regards  the  substance 
of  the  duty,  and  the  devotion  of  the  heart 
therein,  than  the  manner,  or  any  circum 
stantial  appendages  thereof:  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  St.  Paul  intimates  a  wilful 
departure  from  ordinary  practice  in  such 
cases,  to  proceed  from  a  contentious  dis 
position  :  But  if  any  man  (saith  he)  have 
a  mind  to  be  co?itentious  (so  SoxtT  qt).6- 
rfixos  elfui  imports),  we  have  no  such 
custom,  nor  the  churches  of  God.a 

But  yet  much  more  is  peaceable  con 
versation  impeached  by  disobedience  to 
established  laws,  those  great  bulwarks  of 
society,  fences  of  order,  and  supports  of 
peace  :  which  he  that  refuses  to  obey,  is 
so  far  from  living  peaceably  with  all  men, 
that  he  may  reasonably  be  presumed  un 
willing  to  have  peace  with  any  man; 
since  in  a  manner  he  defies  all  mankind, 
vilifies  its  most  solid  judgments,  endeav 
ours  to  dissolve  those  sacred  bands  by 
which  its  union  is  contained,  and  to  sub 
vert  the  only  foundations  of  public  tran 
quillity.  He  declares  himself  either  to 
affect  an  universal  tyranny  over,  or  an 
abhorrency  from  .society  with  other  men, 
to  be  unwilling  to  live  with  them  upon 
equal  terms,  or  to  submit  to  any  fair  ar 
bitration,  to  desire  that  strifes  should  be 
endless,  and  controversies  never  decided, 
who  declines  the  verdict  of  law,  the  most 
solemn  issue  of  deliberate  advice,  pro 
ceeding  from  the  most  honourable,  most 
wise,  most  worthy,  and  select  persons, 
and  involving  in  it  the  consent  of  the 
whole  commonwealth.  St.  Paul,  direct 
ing  that  prayers  should  be  made  for  prin 
ces  and  those  in  authority,  assigns  the 
reason,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  hones~ 
ty  :''  and  certainly  if  we  are  to  pray  for, 
we  are  also  obliged  to  obey  them  in  or 
der  to  the  same  end,  which  to  do  is  abso 
lutely  in  our  power,  and  more  immedi 
ately  requisite  to  that  purpose.  For  as 
no  peace  can  be  preserved  without  the 
influence  of  authority  ;  so  no  authority 
can  subsist  without  obedience  to  its  sane- 


z  Rom.  xiv.  19. 
b  1  Tim.ii.  2. 


1  Cor.  xi.  16. 
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fions.  He  that  is  desirous  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  this  happy  estate  of  peace, 
nust  in  reason  be  content  to  perform  the 
luties  enjoined,  and  bear  the  common 
Burdens  imposed  by  those  who  are  the 
Drotectors  of  it. 

Thus,  as  plainly  as  I  could,  have  I  de- 
ucribed  what  it  is  to  live  peaceably,  and 
'vhat  the  means  are  that  principally  con- 
iluce  thereto :  I  should  now  proceed  to 
Consider  the  object  of  the  duty,  and  the 
•easons  why  it  respects  all  men  ;  as  also 
whence  it  comes,  that  sometimes  we  may 
ail  in  our  endeavour  of  attaining  this  de 
sirable  condition  ;  and  lastly,  to  propound 
•some  inducements  persuasive  of  its  prac- 
ice.  But  I  must  not  further  encroach  on 
your  patience,  and  shall  therefore  reserve 
ihese  things  to  the  next  opportunity. 
I  Now  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
ill  understanding,  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God, 
2nd  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ; 
2nd  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  among 
],you,  and  remain  with  you  always.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXX. 

DF    A  PEACEABLE    TEMPER    AND    CARRIAGE. 

|Rom.  xii.  18. — If  it  le  possible,  as  much 

I     as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 

men. 

\  HAVE  very  lately  considered  what  it  is 
to  live  peaceably,  and  what  are  the  duties 
included  therein ;  and  what  means  con- 
'duce  thereto. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  ob- 
'ject  thereof  and  why  the  duty  of  living 
peaceably  extends  to  all  men,  that  is,  why 
we  are  bound  to  bear  good-will,  and  do 
'good  offices,  and  show  civil  respects  to  all 
irnen  ;  and  to  endeavour  that  all  men  re- 
jciprocally  be  well-affected  toward  us. 
For  it  might  with  some  colour  of  reason 
'be  objected,  and  said,  Why  should  I  be 
obliged  heartily  to  love  those,  that  des- 
iperately  hate  me  ;  to  treat  them  kindly, 
'that  use  me  despitefully  ;  to  help  them, 
that  would  hinder  me  ;  to  relieve  them, 
that  would  plunge  me  into  utter  distress ; 
to  comfort  them,  that  delight  in  my  affiic- 
(tions  ;  to  be  respective  to,  and  tender  of 
their  reputation,  who  despise,  defame, 


and  reproach  me  ;  to  be  indulgent  and 
favourable  to  them,  who  are  harsh  and 
rigorous  in  their  dealings  with  me  ;  to 
spare  and  pardon  them,  who  with  impla 
cable  malice  persecute  me  ?  Why  should 
Pseek  their  friendship,  who  disdainfully 
reject  mine  ?  why  prize  their  favour,  who 
scorn  mine  ?  why  strive  to  please  them, 
who  purposely  offend  me  ?  Or  why 
should  I  have  any  regard  to  men,  void  of 
all  faith,  goodness,  or  desert  ?  And  most 
of  all,  why  should  I  be  bound  to  main 
tain  amicable  correspondence  with  those 
who  are  professed  enemies  to  piety  and 
virtue,  who  oppugn  truth,  and  disturb 
peace,  and  countenance  vice,  error,  and 
faction  ?  How  can  any  love,  consent  of 
mind,  or  communion  of  good  offices,  in 
tercede  between  persons  socontrarily  dis 
posed  ?  I  answer,  they  may,  and  ought, 
and  that  because  the  obligation  to  these 
ordinary  performances  is  not  grounded 
upon  any  peculiar  respects,  special  qual 
ifications,  or  singular  actions  of  men 
(which  are  contingent  and  variable),  but 
upon  the  indefectible  score  of  common 
humanity.  We  owe  them  as  the  philos 
opher  alleged, when  he  dispensed  his  alms 
to  an  unworthy  person)  «u  iw  (ij-fytij/rw, 
(ii^(i  T(5  &i-6()u>:Th'(a  not  to  the  men,  but  to 
human  nature  resident  in  them.  There 
be  indeed  divers  other  sorts  of  love,  in 
nature  and  object  more  restrained,  built 
upon  narrower  foundations,  and  requiring 
more  extraordinary  acts  of  duty  and  re 
spect,  not  competent  to  all  men  ;  as  a 
love  of  friendship,  founded  upon  long  ac 
quaintance,  suitableness  of  disposition, 
and  frequent  exchanges  of  mutual  kind 
ness  ;  a  love  of  gratitude,  due  to  the  re 
ception  of  valuable  benefits  ;  a  love  of 
esteem,  belonging  to  persons  endued  with 
worth  and  virtue  ;  a  love  of  relation,  re 
sulting  from  kindred,  affinity,  neighbour 
hood,  and  other  common  engagements. 
But  the  love  of  benovolence  (which  is 
precedent  to  these,  and  more  deeply  root 
ed  in  nature,  more  ancient,  more  uncon- 
fined,  and  more  immutable),  and  the  du 
ties  mentioned  consequent  on  it,  are 
grounded  upon  the  natural  constitution, 
necessary  properties,  and  unalterable 
condition  of  humanity,  and  are  upon  sev 
eral  accounts  due  thereto. 

1.  Upon    account  of  universal  cogna 
tion,  agreement,  and  similitude  of  nature. 
I  For  olxftoy    U7i«,   tiidywnOi  drfyuiTHp   xul 
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All  men  naturally  are  of  kin  and 
friends  to  each  other,  saith  Aristotle. ' 
Et.  fratres  etiarn  vestri  sumus  jure  na 
turae  malris  unius ;  We  are  also  your 
brethren  in  the  right,  of  nature  our  com 
mon  mother,  saitli  Tertullian'  of  old,  to 
the  name  of  the  Christians  to  the  hea 
thens.  We  are  but  several  streams  issu 
ing  from  one  primitive  source  ;  several 
branches  sprouting  from  the  same  stock  ; 
several  stones  hewed  out  of  the  same 
quarry ;  one  substance,  by  miraculous 
efficacy  of  the  divine  benediction,  diffus 
ed  and  multiplied.  One  element  affords 
us  matter,  and  one  fire  actuates  it,  kindled 
at  first  by  the  breath  of  God.  One  b'ood 
flows  in  all  our  veins  ;~  one  nourishment 
repairs  our  decayed  bodies,  and  one  com 
mon  air  refreshes  our  languishing  spirits.* 
We  are  cohabitants  of  the  same  earth, 
and  fellow  citizens  of  the  same  great  com 
mon  wealth  ;  Uriom  remp.  omnium  agnos- 
cinms  mundum.  said  the  fore-mentioned 
apologist  for  Christianity.  We  were  all 
fashioned  according  to  the  same  original 
idea  (resembling  God  our  common  Fa 
ther),  all  endowed  with  the  same  facul 
ties,  inclinations,  and  affections  ;  all  con 
spire  in  the  essential  and  more  notable 
ingredients  of  our  constitution  ;  and  are 
only  distinguished  by  some  accidental,  in 
considerable  circumstances  of  age,  place, 
colour,  stature,  fortune,  and  the  like  ;  in 
Avhieh  we  differ  as  much  from  ourselves 
in  successions  of  time.  So  that  what 
Aristotle  said  of  a  friend  is  applicable  to 
every  man  ;  every  man  is  «Uoc  ui-ro.-, 
another  <mrxelf:t  and  he  that  hates 
another,  detests  his  own  most  lively  pic 
ture  ;  he  that  harms  another,  injures  his 
own  nature :  he  that  denies  relief  to 
another,  starves  a  member  of  his  own 
body,  and  withers  a  branch  of  his  own 
tree.  The  mercfvl  man  doth  good  to  his 
own  soui;  but  he  that,  is  cm/ 1  troubleth 
his  ownfiesk.*  Neither  can  any  personal 

*  ' AvlipiiriSiv  oiiir  ii»"'|>;  nw  d6s\'p^v  rii  aavr/iii  5; 
ivti  riv  Ai'a  -Kooyovov  <">-tnsf>  n'tdf  ix  r-oi/  airwi/  vvtp- 
P'ITWV  yiytvt,  KQL\  TY\S  avrijf  av«if>f.v  KaraSiXfis,  Ace. 
Epict.  i.  13. 

Nemo  e.xt  in  senere  htimano,  ci\i  non  dilec- 
tio.  c isi  non  pro  mtuua  charitate.  pro  ipsa  tamen 
cammunis  m'nrne  sonetate  debeatur. — Au<r. 
Ep  121,  a'l  Prnham. 

t  Nihil  esl  eii'in  tmnm  uni  tam  simile,  tarn 
pTr.  quam  OUMPS  inter  Mosmelipsos*urnus.  <.Vc 
—  C/>.  th  L"Jh.  '..  p  1.1. 

"  8   Eth.  cap.  1.  b  In  A  polo?. 

«  Acts  xvii/26.  *  Prov.  xi.  17. 


demerit  of  vicious  habit,  erroneous  opin 
ion,  enormous  practice,  or  signal  discour  : 
tesy  toward  us,  dissolve  these  bands  :   fo; 
as  no  unkindness  of  a  brother  can  whollj 
rescind  that  relation,  or  disoblige  us  frorr 
the    duties   annexed  thereto ;"  so  neithei 
upon   the   faults  or    injuries   of  any  mar  • 
can  we  ground  a  total    dispensation  from 
the  offices  of  humanity,  especially  if  thei 
injuries  be  not  irreparable,  nor  the  faults 
incurable. 

2.  We  are  indispensably  obliged  to  these 
duties,  because  the  best  of  our  nature: 
inclinations  prompt  us  to  the  performance!] 
of  them  ;  especially  those  of  pity  and 
benignity,  which  are  manifestly  discerni 
ble  in  all,  but  most  powerful  and  vigorous; 
in  the  best  natures  ;  and  which,  question 
less,  by  the  most  wise  and  good  Author 
of  our  beii.gs  were  implanted  therein 
both  as  monitors  to  direct,  and  as  spursr 
to  incite  us  to  the  performance  of  our 
duty.  For  the  same  bowels,  that,  in  our 
want  of  necessary  sustenance,  do  by  ai 
lively  sense  of  pain  inform  us  thereof, 
and  instigate  us  to  provide  against  it,  do 
in  like  manner  grievously  resent  the  dis 
tresses  of  another,  and  thereby  admonish 
us  of  our  duty,  and  provoke  us  to  relieve 
them.  Even  the  stories  of  calamities, 
that  in  ages  long  since  past  have  happen 
ed  to  persons  nowise  related  to  us,  yea, 
the  fabulous  reports  of  tragical  even's, 
do  (even  against  the  bent  of  our  wills,  and 
all  resistance  of  reason)  melt  our  hearts 
with  compassion,  and  draw  tears  from 
our  eyes;  and  thereby  evidently  signify 
that  general  sympathy  which  naturally 
intercedes  between  all  men,  since  we  can 
neither  see,  nor  hear  of,  nor  imagine 
another's  grief,  without  being  afflicted 
ourselves.*  Antipathies  may  be  natural 
to  wild  beasts;  but  to  rational  creatures 
they  are  wholly  unnatural.  And  on  the 
other  side,  as  nature  to  eating  and  drink 
ing,  and  such  acts  requisite  to  the  pre 
servation  of  our  life,  hath  adjoined  a  sen 
sible  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  enticing 
us  to,  and  encouraging  us  in  the  perfor 
mance  of  them  ;  so,  and  doubtless  to  the 
same  end,  hath  she  made"  relieving  the 
necessities  of  others,  and  doing  good 


*  hn?o  nostri   pars  optima  sensus. — 

mnttms   tit   no*   a  Sect  us   pptere   auxilium,  et 
pncsnrp  inhere*. — Ji/ve.n.  Sat.  15. 

*  See  Deut.  xxv.  3,— Lest  thy  broiher  seem 
vile  unto  thee. 
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ffices  to  them,  to  be  accompanied  with 
I  very  contentful  and  delicious  relish  to 
;he  mind  of  the  doer.  Epicurus,  that 
';reat  master  of  pleasure,  did  himself  con- 
iess,  that  to  bestow  benefits  was  not  only 
more  brave,  but  more  pleasant,  than  to 
jeceive  them ;  ('E.Tixouyo;  (saith  Plu- 
;arch)*  low  i-v  nua/Fii1^  TO  ev  TJOIHV,  ov 

.11  in i-  x'i/./.<or,  (i/A<i  xttt  rfiiov  f?/'«t  (jrr/w/.) 

And,  certainly,  no  kind  of  actions  a  man 
an  perform  are  attended  with  a  more 
pure,  more  perfect,  more  savoury  delight, 
;han  those  of  beneficence  are.  Since 
nature,  therefore,  hath  made  our  neigh- 
tour's  misery  our  pain,  and  his  content 
iur  pleasure;  since  with  indissoluble 
i>ands  of  mutual  sympathy  she  hath  con 
catenated  our  fortunes  and  affections  to 
gether  ;  since  by  the  discipline  of  our 
•ense  she  instructs  us,  and  by  the  impor- 
•unitv  thereof  solicits  us  to  the  observance 
i>f  our  duty,  let  us  follow  her  wise  direc- 
ions,  and  conspire  with  her  kindly  mo- 
jions;  let  us  not  stifle  or  weaken  by  dis- 
ise,  or  contrary  practice,  but  by  conform 
able  action  cherish  and  confirm  the  good 
nciinations  of  nature, 
i  3.  We  are  obliged  to  these  duties  upon 
account  of  common  equity.  We  have 
Lill  (the  most  sour  and  stoical  of  us  all) 
Implanted  in  us  a  natural  ambition,  and 
'i  desire  (which  we  can  by  no  means 
Eradicate)  of  being  beloved  and  respect 
ed  by  all ;  and  are  disposed  in  our  need 
o  demand  assistance,  commiseration  of 
}ur  misfortunes,  and  relief  in  our  distress, 
pf  all  that  are  in  capacity  to  afford  them  ; 
ind  are  apt  to  be  vehemently  displeased, 
:o  think  ourselves  hardly  dealt  with,  and 
i;o  complain  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in 
(those  that  refuse  them  to  us :  and  there 
fore  in  all  reason  and  equity  we  should 
readily  pay  the  same  love,  respect,  aid, 
land  comfort  to  others,  which  \ve  expect 
ifrom  others  ;  for,  Beneficium  qui  dare 
nexrit,  //iji/sle  petit.  ;  nothing  is  more  un- 
ireasonable,  or  unequal,  than  to  require 
'from  others  those  good  turns,  which  upon 
iiike  occasion  we  are  unwilling  to  ren- 
''der  to  others. 

4.  We  are  obliged  to  these  duties  of 
[humanity,  upon  account  of  common  inte 
rest,  benefit,  and  advantage.  The  wel 
fare  and  safety,  the  honour  and  reputa 
tion,  the  pleasure  and  quiet  of  our  lives, 

*  De  Philos.  convictu  cum  Princip. — Ev^pac- 
w>»  rdcwjiyertii/.  M.  Allt. 


are  concerned  in  our  maintaining  a  loving 
correspondence  wilh  all  men.  For  so  un 
certain  is  our  condition,  so  obnoxious  are 
\ve  to  manifold  necessities,  that  there  is 
no  man  whose  good- will  we  may  not  need, 
whose  good  word  may  not  stand  us  in 
stead,  whose  helpful  endeavour  may  not 
sometime  oblige  us.  The  great  Pompey, 
the  glorious  triumpher  over  nations,  and 
admired  darling  of  fortune,  was  lehok'en 
at  last  to  a  slave  for  the  composing  his 
ashes  and  celebrating  his  funeral  ohse- 
quies.  The  honour  of  the  greatest  men 
depends  on  the  estimation  of  the  least ; 
and  the  good-will  of  the  meanest  peasant 
is  a  brighter  ornament  to  the  fortune,  a 
greater  accession  to  the  grandeur  of  a 
prince,  than  the  most  radiant  gem  in  his 
royal  diadem.  However  the  spile  and 
enmity  of  one  (and  him  the  most  weak 
otherwise  and  contemptible)  person  may 
happen  to  spoil  the  content  of  our  whole 
life,  and  deprive  us  of  the  most  comfort 
able  enjoyments  thereof;  may  divert  our 
thoughts  j'rom  our  delightful  employments 
to  a  solicitous  care  of  self  preservation 
j  and  defence  ;  may  discompose  our  minds 
with  vexatious  passions ;  may  by  fa'se 
reports,  odious  suggestions,  and  slander 
ous  defamations,  blast  our  credit,  raise  a 
storm  of  general  hatred,  and  conjure  up 
thousands  of  enemies  against  us;  may 
by  insidious  practices  supplant  and  under 
mine  us,  prejudice  our  welfare,  endanger 
our  estate,  and  involve  us  in  a  bottomless 
gulph  of  trouble :  it  is  but  reasonable, 
therefore,  if  we  desire  to  live  securely, 
comfortably,  and  quietly,  that  by  all  hon 
est  means  we  should  endeavour  to  pur 
chase  the  good-will  of  all  men,  and  pro 
voke  no  man's  enmity  needlessly  ;  since 
'any  man's  love  may  be  useful,  and  every 
man's  haired  is  dangerous. 

5.  We  are  obliged  to  these  duties  by  a 
tacit  compact  and  fundamental  constitu 
tion  of  mankind,  in  pursuance  of  those 
principal  designs,  for  which  men  were  in- 
i  corporated,  and  are  still  contained  in  civil 
society.  For  to  this  purpose  do  men  con 
gregate,  cohabit,  and  combine  themselves 
in  sociable  communion,  that  thereby  they 
may  enjoy  a  delightful  conversation,  void 
of  fear,  free  from  suspicion,  and  free 
from  danger;  promote  mutual  advantage 
and  satisfaction  ;  be  helpful  and  hn;di- 
ciat  each  toother  :  abstracting  from  which 
commodities,  the  retirements  of  a  cloister, 
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or  the  solitudes  of  a  desert,  the  life  of  a 
recluse  or  of  a  wild  beast,  would  perhaps 
be  more  desirable  than  these  of  gregari 
ous  converse  :  for  as  men,  being  pleased 
and  well-affected  to  each  other,  are  the 
most  obliging  friends  and  pleasant  com 
panions  ;  so  being  enraged,  they  are  the 
most  mischievous  and  dangerous  neigh 
bours,  the  most  fierce  and  savage  ene 
mies.  By  neglecting,  therefore,  or  con 
travening  these  duties  of  humanity,  we 
frustrate  the  main  ends  of  society,  disap 
point  the  expectations  of  each  other,  sub 
vert  the  grounds  of  ordinary  civility,  and 
in  the  commonwealth  deal  as  unpoliticly, 
as  the  members  in  the  body  should  act 
unnaturally,  in  subtracting  mutual  assis 
tance,  or  harming  each  other  ;  as  if  the 
eye  should  deny  to  the  hands  the  direc 
tion  of  sight,  and  the  hands  in  revenge 
should  pluck  out  the  eyes. 

6-  We  are  by  observing  these  rules  to 
oblige  and  render  men  well-affected  to  us, 
because  being  upon  such  terms  with  men 
conduceth  to  our  living  (not  only  delight 
fully  and  quietly,  but)  honestly  and  reli 
giously  in  this  world.  How  peace  and 
edification,  spiritual  comfort  and  tempo 
ral  quiet,  do  concur  and  co-operate,  we 
see  intimated  Acts  ix.  31  :  Then  had  the 
churches  peace  throughout  allJudcea,  and 
Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified  : 
and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were 
multiplied.  St.  Paul  advised  the  Chris 
tians  of  his  time,  liable  to  persecution,  to 
make  prayers  for  all  men,  (and  especial 
ly  for  those  in  eminent  power],  that  they 
might  lead*  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty  ;y  to  pray  for 
them,  that  is,  to  pray  that  they  might  be 
so  disposed  as  not  to  molest,  interrupt,  or 
discourage  them  in  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
and  practice  of  piety.  For  these  by  a 
tranquillity  of  mind,  a  sedateness  of  affec 
tions,  a  competency  of  rest,  and  leisure 
and  retirement,  a  freedom  from  amazing 
fear,  distracting  care,  and  painful  sense, 
are  greatly  advanced ;  of  which  advan 
tages  by  contentious  broils  and  enmities 
we  are  deprived,  and  encumbered  with 
the  contrary  impediments.  They  breed 
thorny  anxieties,  and  by  them  choke  the 
seeds  of  good  intention  :  they  raise  dusky 
fumes  of  melancholy,  by  them  intercept- 

*  "Hpcpov  aal  fi<rv\t°v  /?<'0">  a  retired  and  quiet 
life.  y  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. 


ing  the  beams  of  spiritual  light,  and  sti 
fling  the  flames  of  devout  affection.  By 
them  our  thoughts  are  affixed  upon  thei  j 
basest,  and  taken  off  from  the  most  excel-;  \ 
lent  objects  ;  our  fancies  are  disordered 
by  turbulent  animosities;  our  time  is 
spent,  and  our  endeavour  taken  up  in  the 
most  ungrateful  and  unprofitable  employ 
ments,  of  defeating  the  attempts,  resisting 
the  assaults,  disproving  the  calumnies, 
countermining  the  plots  of  adversaries  ;i 
they  bring  us  upon  the  stage  against  our 
will,  and  make  us  act  parts  in  tragedies, 
neither  becoming,  nor  delighting  us.i 
They  disturb  often  our  natural  rest,  andj 
hinder  us  in  the  despatch  of  our  ordinary 
business  ;  and  much  more  impede  the 
steadiness  of  our  devotion,  and  obstruct 
the  course  of  religious  practice.  They 
tempt  us  also  to  omissions  of  our  duty, 
to  unseemly  behaviour,  and  to  the  com 
missions  of  grievous  sin  ;  to  harsh  cen 
sure,  envious  detraction,  unwarrantable 
revenge,  repining  at  the  good  successes, 
and  delighting  in  the  misfortunes  of  oth 
ers.  Many  examples  occur  in  history, 
like  those  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian, 
and  Quint.  Metellus  (Pompey's  antago 
nist),  who,  in  pursuance  of  some  private 
grudges,  have  not  only  betrayed  their 
own  interests,  and  sullied  their  own  rep 
utations  ;  but  notably  disserved  and  dam 
nified  the  public  weal  of  their  country  : 
and  so  will  our  being  engaged  in  enmity 
with  men  cause  us  to  neglect,  if  not  to 
contradict,  our  dearest  concernments ; 
whence  we  should  carefully  avoid  the 
occasions  thereof,  and  by  an  innocent  and 
beneficent  conversation  oblige  men  to  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  us. 

7.  We  are  obliged  to  perform  these 
duties  of  humanity,  because  by  so  doing 
we  become  more  capable  of  promoting 
goodness  in  others,  and  so  of  fulfilling  the 
highest  duties  of  Christian  charity ;  of 
successfully  advising  and  admonishing 
others  ;  of  instructing  their  ignorance, 
and  convincing  their  mistakes  ;  of  remov 
ing  their  prejudices,  and  satisfying  their 
scruples ;  of  reclaiming  them  from  vice, 
error,  faction  ;  arid  reconciling  them  to 
virtue,  truth,  and  peace.  For  by  no  force 
of  reason,  or  stratagem  of  wit,  are  men 
so  easily  subdued,  by  no  bait  so  throughly 
allured  and  caught,  as  by  real  courtesy, 
gentleness,  and  affability ;  as  on  the 
other  side,  by  a  sour  and  peevish  hu- 
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lour,  supercilious  looks,  bitter  language, 
nd  harsh  dealing,  men  are  rendered  in- 
iocile  and  intractable,  averse  from  better 
instruction,  obstinate  in  their  ways,  and 
ertinucious  in  their  conceits.  Easily  do 
,ien  swallow  the  pill  gilded  with  fair  car- 
iage,  and  sweetened  by  kind  speech  ; 
eadily  do  they  afford  a  favourable  ear  to 
ne  advice  seeming  to  proceed  from  good 
will,  and  a  tender  care  of  their  good  : 
•ut  the  physic  of  wholesome  admonition 
>eing  steeped  in  the  vinegar  of  reproach, 
i.nd  tempered  with  the  gall  of  passion, 
.'ecoines  distasteful  and  loathsome  to  the 
:atient;  neither  will  men  willingly  listen 
JD  the  reasonings  of  those  whom  they  ap- 
irehend  disaffected  to  their  persons,  and 
inore  desirous  to  wound  their  reputations, 
;han  to  cure  their  distempers.  The 
lightest  argument,  the  most  simple  and 
inpolished  oration,  issuing  from  the  mouth 
if  a  friend,  is* wonderfully  more  preva- 
;ent,  than  the  strongest  demonstration, 
han  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  of  an 
:nemy.  For  obliging  usage  and  courte- 
>us  speech  unlock  the  affections,  and  by 
hem  insinuate  into  the  reason  of  men  ; 
mt  surly  deportment  and  fro  ward  expres- 
ions  dam  up  the  attention  with  prejudice, 
•md  interclude  all  avenues  to  the  under- 
tending.  An  illustration  of  which  dis 
course  we  have  from  comparing  the  dif 
ferent  practice  of  the  Jews,  and  the  an- 
jiient  Christians,  with  the  contrary  succes 
ses  thereof.  The  Jews,  by  their  seditious 
•md  turbulent  practices,  by  their  insolent 
jontempt,  and  implacable  hatred  of  others 
for  you  know  what  Tacitus  saith  of  them  : 
Apud  ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia 
:n  promptu,  sed  adversus  omnes  alias  hos- 
ile  odium  ;z)  by  their  perverse  and  un 
sociable  humours,  declining  all  inter 
course,  and  refusing  ordinary  offices  of 
lumanity  (so  much  as  to  show  the  way, 
3r  to  direct  the  thirsty  traveller  to  the 
tountain)  to  any  not  of  their  own  sect,  did 
procure  an  odium,  scorn,  and  infamy  up- 
3n  their  religion,  rendered  all  men  averse 
from  inquiring  into,  or  entertaining  any 
good  opinion  thereof,  and  so  very  little 
enlarged  its  bounds,  and  gained  few  pro 
selytes  thereto.  But  the  Christians,  by  a 
mild,  patient,  and  peaceable  behaviour  ; 
by  obedience  to  laws,  and  compliance 
with  harmless  customs ;  by  perfect  inno- 
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cence,  and  abstinence  from  doing  injury ; 
by  paying  due  respects,  and  performing 
civil  offices  and  demonstrations  of  benev 
olence  ;  by  loving  conversation  and  friend 
ly  commerce  with  all,  commended  their 
doctrine  to  the  regard  of  men  :*  and  by 
this  only  piece  of  rhetoric  (without  terror 
of  arms,  or  countenance  of  power,  or 
plausibility  of  discourse,  or  promise  of 
temporal  reward)  subdued  the  faith  of 
men,  and  persuaded  a  great  part  of  the 
world  to  embrace  their  excellent  profes 
sion. 

"  We  converse  with  you  like  men,  we 
use  the  same  diet,  habit,  and  necessary 
furniture  :  we  have  recourse  to  your  tri 
bunals  ;  we  frequent  your  markets,  your 
fairs,  your  shops,  your  stalls,  your  sham 
bles,  your  baths  :  we  cohabit,  we  sail,  we 
war,  we  till,  we  trade,  we  maintain  all 
manner  of  commerce  with  you  ;""  saith 
the  Christian  apologist  to  the  pagans,  in 
behalf  of  the  ancient  Christians.  Which 
kind  of  practice  they  derived  not  only 
from  the  sweet  temper  and  noble  genius 
of  their  religion,  but  from  the  express  in 
stitution  of  the  first  teachers  thereof,  and 
from  their  exemplary  practice  therein. 
For  both  by  doctrine  did  the  apostles  ex 
hort,  and  by  their  example  incite  them  to 
adorn  the  gospel,  and  render  the  disci 
pline  of  Christ  amiable  by  their  meek, 
gentle,  compliant,  and  inoffensive  conver 
sation  ;  and  thereby  to  allure  others  to  a 
willing  entertainment  thereof.  To  this 
purpose  are  those  exhortations,  Phil.  iv. 
5 — let  your  moderation  (i<J  inietxe;  v.ww*', 
your  equity,  or  gentleness)  be  known  to  all 
men  :  and  1  Thess.  v.  14 — Comfort  the 
'fit  ctedj  support  the  weak,  be  long  suf 
fering  toward  all.  Be  ye  all  careful  not 
to  render  evil  for  evil,  but  always  pursue 
goodness  toward  each  other  and  toward 
all :  and  Gal.  vi.  10 — As  we  have  op 
portunity,  let  us  do  good  to  all  men  : 
and  Tit.  iii.  1,  2 — Put  them  in  mind 
to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  pow 
ers,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work,  to 
reproach  no  man,  not  to  be  contentious, 
but  gentle,  showing  all  meekness  to  all 
men  :  and  2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25 — The  minis- 

*  Thus  the  ancient  Christians :  but  when 
religion  declined,  dissension  and  ill-will  did 
grow;  so  that  the  heathen  historian  (Am.  Alar. 
lib.  xxii.)  could  say  of  Julian  :  Fullas  infestas 
hominibus  bestias,  ut  sunt  sibi  ferdes  plerique 
Christianorum,  ezpertus. 

f  To«j  dA«yoi//»Xo»s.  k  Tertull.  Apol. 
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ter  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive  ;  but  be 
gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient ; 
in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves  (or  those  that  are  otherwise 
disposed,  ToOe  dLVTldimiQe^vovc.  :)  if  per  - 
adventure  God  will  give  them  repentance 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth : 
where  gentleness  toward  all,  and  meek 
ness  toward  adversaries,  are  oppositely 
conjoined,  with  aptness  to  teach  and  in 
struct  ;  the  one  qualification  so  effectually 
predisposing  to  the  other  :  and  it  is  beside 
intimated,  that  gentle  and  meek  treatment 
are  suitable  instruments  ordinarily  em 
ployed  by  God  to  convert  men  from  error 
to  truth. 

8.  We  are  bound  hereto  in  compliance 
and  conformity  to  the  best  patterns  ;  God, 
Christ,  the  apostles,  the  primitive  saints. 
This  illustrious  doctor  of  Christian  relig 
ion,  St.  Paul,  did  not  fail  to  second  this 
his  doctrine  with  his  own  example  :  for, 
Give  none  offence  (saith  he)  neither  to 
the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the 
church  of  God;  even  as  I  please  all  men 
in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine  own  profit, 
but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be 
saved.  Please  all  men  in  all  things  :c 
what  could  St.  Paul  say,  or  what  do  more  ? 
And  again,  For  though  (saith  he)  /  be 
free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  my 
self  a  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain 
the  more.  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak, 
that  I  might  gain  the  weak  :  I  am  made 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  I 
might  save  some.*  See  how  far  this 
charitable  design  of  doing  good  to  others 
transported  him  :  he  parted  with  his  own 
freedom,  that  he  might  redeem  them  from 
the  slavery  of  a  wicked  life ;  he  denied 
his  own  present  satisfaction,  that  he  might 
procure  th^em  a  lasting  content ;  he  despis 
ed  his  own  profit,  that  he  might  promote 
their  spiritual  advantage ;  he  prostituted 
his  own  reputation,  that  he  might  advance 
them  to  a  condition  of  true  glory.  He 
underwent  grievous  afflictions  for  their 
comfort,  sustained  restless  pains  for  their 
ease,  and  hazarded  his  own  safety  for 
their  salvation.  He  condescended  to 
their  infirmities,  suited  his  demeanour  to 
their  tempers,  complied  with  their  various 
humours,  and  contrary  customs  :  he  dif 
fered  from  himself,  that  he  might  agree 
with  them,  and  transformed  himself  into 
all  shapes,  that  he  might  convert  them 
«  1  Cor.  i.  32,  33.  d  1  Cor.  ix.  12,  &c. 


into  what  they  should   be,  reform  the  ' 
manners,  and  translate  them  into  a  happ 
estate.     But  above  all  is  the  practice  i 
our  Lord  himself  most  remarkable  to  th 
purpose ;    and  discovers  plainly  to  hii  • 
that  observes   an   universally  large   an  ! 
unrestrained  philanthropy.     For  havinj 
from  a  wonderful  conspiracy  of  kindnes 
and  good-will  (between  him  and  his  ete: 
nal  Father)   toward  the    world   of  mei  i 
descended    willingly   from  the   throne  c 
his  celestial  majesty,  and  enveloped  h 
divine  glory  in  a  cloud  of  mortal  frailU 
and  that  (as   the   apostle  saith)  he  migi 
reconcile  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
conjoin   God  and    man   by  a  nearer  all 
ance,  and  unite  men  together  by  the  mor 
sacred  bands  of  common  relation  to  hirr 
self:  having  assumed  not  only  the  oir 
ward  shape    and  corporeal  resemblanc 
of  man,  but  the  inward   frame,  and  re& 
passions  of  human  souls  >  he   disdaine 
not  accordingly   to  obey  the  laws,  to  fol 
low  the  inclinations,  to  observe  the  dutie 
of  the  best  and  most   perfect  humanity 
with  an    equal  and    impartial  bounty  im 
parting    free    admittance,   familiar   con 
verse,  friendly  aid  and  succour,  unto  all 
even  the  worst  of  men  in  all  appearanc* 
(and  that  so  far,  that  some  rigorous  cen 
surers  thence    presumed   to  tax  him  as  < 
glutton,  and  a  good-fellow,  a  friend  U 
publicans  and  sinner •$/)  distributing  lib 
erally  to  all,  the  incomparable  benefits  o< 
heavenly   doctrine,  of  his  holy  example 
of  his  miraculous  power  ;  instructing  the 
ignorances,   detecting  the   errors,  dispos 
sessing  the-  devils;  sustaining  the  weak 
nesses,  overlooking   the  injures,  comfort 
ing  the   afflictions,   supplying  the  neces 
sities,  healing  the   diseases,  and  remedy 
ing  all  the    miseries  of  all,  that  did  not 
wilfully    reject   their  own   welfare :  He 
went  about  (saiih    St.    Peter  in  the  Acts) 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  op 
pressed  of  the  devil :  and,  He  went  about 
all  the  cities  and  villages,    teaching  in 
their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gos 
pel  of  the   kingdom,  and  healing  every 
sickness   and   every   disease   among   the 
people,*  saith  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.     He 
despised  not  the    meanest,  either   in  out 
ward  estate,    or   spiritual    improvement. 
He  invited  all  unto  him,  repelled  or  dis 
couraged  none ;  nor  refused  to  any  that 

•  Coloss.  i.  20.  '  Matt.  xi.  19. 

*  Acts  x.  38;  Matt.  ix.  35. 
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;me  unto  him  his  counsel  or  his  help, 
e  was  averse  from  no  man's  society 
:.nd  if  in  any  degree  from  any,  chiefly 
,om  those,  who  confidently  pretended  to 
ctraordinary  sanctity,  and  proudly  con- 
mned  others.1')  Meek  and  gentle  he 
i as,  mild  and  patient;  courteous  and 
;mign  ;  lowly  and  condescensive  ;  ten- 
?r  and  compassionate  in  his  conversa- 
on  unto  all.  And  for  a  complement  of 
s  transcendent  charity,  and  for  an  en- 
prcement  unto  ours,  he  laid  down  his 
ife  for  us  all,  as  a  common  price  to  pur- 
iiase  remission  of  sins  ;'  a  general  ran- 
i>m  to  redeem  the  human  creation  from 
le  captivity  of  hell  and  slavery  of  cor- 
iiption,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
i>ns  of  God  ;  demolishing  by  his  pacific 
eath  all  partition-walls,  and  laying  open 
1  enclosures  of  the  divine  favour ;  re- 
jnciling  God  to  man,  and  combining 
ian  to  himself  by  the  fresh  cement  of 
;.s  precious  blood :  so  that  now  not  only 
>  fellow-creatures,  but  (which  is  exceed- 
ugly  more)  as  partakers  of  the  same 
ommon  redemption,  as  objects  of  the 
ime  mercy,  as  obliged  in  the  same  com- 
lon  debt,  and  as  capable  of  the  same 
r.ernal  happiness,  by  new  and  firmer  en- 
agements  we  are  bound  to  all  mutual 
findness  and  benevolence  toward  all. 
,or,  Destroy  not,  saith  St.  Paul  (and  by 
jke  reason  I  may  say,  harm  not,  vex  not, 
1 3  not  unkind  to)  him,  for  lohom  Christ 
\ied.> 

\  Nay,  further,  we  have  the  example  of 
:.lmighty  God  himself  directing,  and  by 
iur  Saviour's  express  admonition  obliging 
3  to  this  universal  beneficence,  compas- 
ion,  and  patience  towards  all  :  who  by 
(xpress  testimony  of  sacred  writ,  and  by 
lalpable  signs  of  continual  experience, 
:eclareth  himself  to  be  a  lover  of  man- 
lind  ;  to  be  good  to  all,  and  tenderly 
lerciful  over  all  his  works  :k  not  to  af- 
lict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
;ien  ;  to  compassionate  the  miseries,  and 
jpply  the  needs,  and  relieve  the  distres- 
<2s,  to  desire  the  salvation,  and  to  delight 
11  the  happiness  of  men  :  who  with  an 
idifierent,  unlimited  munificence  dis- 
lenses  his  blessings,  extends  his  watchful 
irovidence,  and  imparts  his  loving  care 
nto  all  ;  causing  his  sun  with  comforta- 
le  beams  to  shine,  and  the  refreshing 

h  Luke  xviii.  9.  '  Rom.  viii.  32. 

I  Rom.  xiv.  15.      k  Tit.  hi.  4;  Psal.cxlv.9. 


showers  to  descend,  the  earth  to  yield 
her  pleasant  fruits,  the  temperate  seasons 
to  recur,  and  all  the  elements  to  minister 
succour,  joy,-  and  satisfaction,  even  to  the 
most  impious  and  ungrateful  toward  him:1 
who  with  immense  clemency  and  long- 
sufferance  overlooks  the  sacrilegious  af 
fronts  offered  daily  to  his  majesty,  the  out 
rageous  violations  of  his  laws,  and  the 
contemptuous  neglects  of  his  unexpressi- 
ble  goodness  :  who  patiently  waits  for  the 
repentance,  and  incessantly  solicits  the 
reconcilement,  courts  the  amity,  and  in  a 
manner  begs  the  good-will  of  his  most 
deadly  enemies;  whom  he  hath  always 
in  his  hand,  and  can  crush  to  nothing  at 
his  pleasure.  For,  We  are  embassadors 
for  Christ,  as  if  God  by  us  did  entreat 
you  :  we  beseech  you  in  Christ's  behalf, 
be  reconciled  to  God,  saith  St  Paul,  2 
Cor.  v.  20. 

Since,  therefore,  upon  account  of  nat 
ural  consanguinity,  of  our  best  inclina 
tions,  of  common  equity  and  general  ad 
vantage,  and  an  implicit  compact  be 
tween  men  ;  of  securing  our,  and  pro 
moting  others'  virtue  and  piety  ;  from  the 
exhortations  of  scripture  mentioned,  and 
many  more  tending  to  the  same  purpose ; 
from  the  example  of  the  ancient  Chris 
tians,  the  leaders  and  champions  of  our 
religion,  of  the  apostles,  the  masters  and 
patriarchs  thereof,  of  our  blessed  Re 
deemer,  and  of  Almighty  God  himself, 
we  are  obliged  to  this  universal  benevo 
lence  and  beneficence  toward  all ;  no 
misapprehensions  of  judgment,  no  mis 
carriages  in  practice,  no  ill  dispositions 
of  soul,  no  demerits  in  himself,  no 
discourtesies  toward  us,  ought  wholly 
to  alienate  our  affections  from,  or  to 
avert  us  from  doing  good,  or  to  incline 
us  to  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  per 
son  :  especially  considering,  that  the 
omissions  of  others  cannot  excuse  us  from 
the  performance  of  our  duty ;  that  no 
man  is  to  be  presumed  incorrigible,  nor 
(like  the  lapsed  angels)  concluded  in  des 
perate  impenitence  ;  and  that  our  loving 
and  gentle  demeanour  toward  them  may 
be  instrumental  to  their  amendment,  and 
the  contrary  may  contribute  to  their  pro 
gress  and  continuance  in  offences  ;  that 
God  hath  promised  to  us  a  reward  of  our 
patience,  and  hath  reserved  to  them  a 
season  of  judgment  and  punishment,  if 

1   Vide  Clement.  Epist.  ad  Cor.  page  27. 
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they  persist  obstinate  in  their  disorderly 
courses ;  that  to  avenge  their  trespasses 
belongs  not  to  us,  but  to  Almighty  God, 
who  is  more  nearly  concerned  in,  and 
more  injured  by  them,  and  is  yet  content 
to  endure  them,  to  prolong  their  lives,  to 
continue  his  benefits  to  them,  and  to  ex 
pect  their  conversion  :  that  our  differing 
from  them  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  our 
selves,  but  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to  the  good 
ness  of  God ;  that  we  always  were,  are, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  errors, 
vices,  and  misdemeanours  :  that,  lastly, 
the  faults  and  follies  of  others,  like  the 
maims  of  body,  distempers  of  soul,  or 
ci'osses  of  fortune. (being  their  own  great 
est  unhappiness),  require  rather  our  pity 
than  our  hatred,  to  be  eased  by  our  help 
than  aggravated  by  our  unkindness.  'Tis 
too  scant,  therefore,  and  narrow  a  chari 
ty,  that  is  limited  by  correspondence  of 
courtesy,  or  by  the  personal  merits  of 
others.  We  are  bound  to  live  peaceably 
with,  that  is,  to  be  innocent,  beneficial, 
respectful  to  all,  and  to  seek  the  recipro 
cal  good-will,  love  and  amity  of  all. 
But  I  have  insisted  too  long  upon  this  par 
ticular,  concerning  the  object  of  this  duty 
and  its  extension. 

III.  I  proceed  briefly  to  consider 
whence  it  comes,  that  (as  I  before  ob 
served  was  intimated  in  these  words,  If 
it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lietli  in  you) 
though  we  do  our  parts,  and  perform 
carefully  the  duties  incumbent  on  us, 
though  we  bear  good-will,  and  do  good 
offices,  and  yield  due  respects,  and  ab 
stain  from  all  not  only  injurious,  but  rig 
orous  dealings  towards  all ;  though  we 
revile  none,  nor  censure  harshly,  nor 
presumptuously  intermeddle  with  others1 
affairs  ;  though  we  obey  laws,  and  com 
ply  with  received  customs,  and  avoid  all 
occasions  of  contention  ;  though  our  tem 
pers  be  meek,  our  principles  peaceable, 
and  our  conversations  inoffensive,  we 
may  yet  prove  successless  in  our  endeav 
ours  to  live  peaceably,  and  may  be  hated, 
harmed,  and  disquieted  in  our  course  of 
life.  That  it  so  happens,  we  find  by 
plain  experience,  and  manifold  example. 
For  Moses,  the  meekest  man  upon  earth, 
and  commended  beside  by  all  circum 
stances  of  divine  favour,  and  human 
worth,  was  yet  often  envied,  impugned, 
and  molested  by  those,  whom  by  all  man 
ner  of  benefits  he  had  most  highly 


obliged.  And  we  find  David1"  frequent 
ly  complaining,  that  by  those,  whose 
good-will,  by  performing  all  offices  of 
friendly  kindness  and  brotherly  affection, 
he  had  studiously  laboured  to  deserve, 
whose  maladies  and  calamities  he  had 
not  only  tenderly  commiserated,  but  had 
prayed  and  humbled  his  soul  with  fasting 
for  their  recovery  and  deliverance  from 
them,  was  yet  recompensed  by  their 
treacherous  devices  against  his  safety,  by 
grievous  reproaches,  and  scornful  insult 
ing  over  him  in  his  affliction ;  as  we  see 
at  large  in  Psalms  xxxv.  and  Ixix.  And 
in  Psalm  cxx.  he  thus  lamentably  be 
moans  his  condition  :  Woe  is  me,  that  I 
sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  I  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Kedar :  My  soul  hath  long 
dwelt  with  him  that  hafcth  peace  :  I  am 
for  peace  ;  but  when  I  speak,  they  are 
for  war.  And  our  blessed  Saviour  him 
self,  though  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  he  demonstrated  an  incomparable 
meekness  and  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  exercised  continually  all  manner  of 
kindness  and  beneficence  toward  all  men, 
was  notwithstanding  loaded  with  all  kinds 
of  injuries  and  contumelies,  was  bitterly 
hated,  ignorniniously  disgraced,  and  ma 
liciously  persecuted  unto  death.  And 
the  same  lot  befell  his  faithful  disciples, 
that  although  their  design  was  benign 
and  charitable,  their  carriage  blameless 
and  obliging  toward  all,  they  were  yet 
pursued  constantly  both  by  the  outrage 
ous  clamours  of  the  people,  and  cruel 
usages  from  those  in  eminent  power. 
Now,  though  it  seem  strange  and  almost 
incredible,  that  they  who  are  truly  friends 
to  all,  and  are  ready  to  do  to  all  what 
good  they  can ;  who  willingly  displease 
none,  but  industriously  strive  to  acquire 
(not  with  glozing  shows  of  popularity, 
but  by  real  expressions  of  kindness)  the 
good-will  and  favour  of  all,  should  yet 
be  maligned,  or  molested  by  any  ;  yet 
seeing  it  so  happens,  if  we  inquire  into 
the  reason,  we  shall  find  this  miracle  in 
morality  to  proceed  (to  omit  the  neglect 
of  the  duties  mentioned  in  our  former 
discourse)  chiefly  from  the  exceeding  va 
riety,  difference,  and  contrariety  of  men's 
dispositions,  joined  with  the  morosity, 
aptness  to  mistake,  envy,  or  unreasonable 
perverseness  of  some  ;  which  necessarily 

m  Vide  Psal.  Iv.  10. 
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•ender  the  means  of   attaining  all  men's 
i-  rood-will  insufficient,  and  the  endeavours 
Unsuccessful.     For  men  seeing  by  seve- 
ji'al  lights,    relishing  with    diversely   dis- 
I  posed  palates,   and   measuring  things  by 
different  standards,  we   can  hardly  do  or 
say  any  thing,  which,  if  approved  and 
applauded  by  some,  will  not  be  disliked 
j'and  blamed  by  others ;  if  it   advance  us 
'ijn  the  opinion  of  some,  will  not  as  much 
[  depress  us  in  the  judgment  of  others  ;  so 
that  in   this  irreconcileable  diversity  and 
;  inconsistency  of  men's  apprehensions,  it 
i  is  impossible  not  to  displease   many  ;  es- 
j  pecially  since  some  men,  either  by  their 
natural  temper,  or  from  the  influence  of 
'Some  sour  principles  they  have  imbibed, 
;are  so  morose,  rigid,  and  self-willed;  so 
1  impatient  of  all  contradiction    to,  or  dis- 
1  crepancy  from,  their  sentiments,  that  they 
i  cannot  endure  any  to  dissent  in  judgment, 
i  or  vary   in  practice   from  them,  without 
incurring  their  heavy  disdain  and  cen- 
i  sure.       And,  which   makes   the   matter 
more  desperate  and  remediless,  such  men 
commonly  being  least  able  either  to  man- 
jage  their  reason  or  to  command  their  pas- 
'•sion,  as  guided  wholly  by  certain    blind 
impulses  of  fancy,  or  groundless  preju- 
,  dices  of  conceit,  or  by  a  partial  admira 
tion  of  some   men's   persons,   examples, 
1  and  authorities,  are  usually  most  resolute 
I  and    peremptory   in   their  courses,  and 
'  thence   hardly   capable   of    any  change, 
mitigation,  or   amendment.      Of  which 
sort  there  being  divers  engaged  in  seve 
ral  ways,  it  is  impossible  to  please  some 
without  disgusting  the  other ;  and   diffi 
cult  altogether  to  approach  any  of  these 
wasps  without  being  stung  or  vexed  by 
them.     Some  also  are  so  apt  to   misun 
derstand  men's  meanings,  to  misconstrue 
their   words,   and   to   make   ill   descants 
upon,  or  draw    bad   consequences  from 
their   actions,   that  it  is  not  possible  to 
prevent   their    entertaining    ill-favoured 
prejudices  against  even   those    that  are 
heartily  their  friends,  and  wish  them  the 
best.      To  others  the  good  and   prosper 
ous    estate    of   their  neighbour,  that  he 
flourishes  in  wealth,  power,  or   reputa 
tion,  is  ground   sufficient  of  hatred  and 
enmity  against  him  :  for  so  we  see  that 
Cain  hated  his  innocent  brother  Abel,  be 
cause  his  brother's    works    were  more 
righteous,  and  his  sacrifices  better  accept 
ed  than  his  own  ;  that  Joseph's  brethren 


were  mortally  offended  at  him,  because 
his  father  especially  loved  and  delighted 
in  him  ;  that  Saul  was  enraged  against 
David,  because  his  gallant  deeds  were 
celebrated  with  due  praises  and  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  people  ;  and  that  the 
Babylonian  princes  upon  no  other  score 
maligned  Daniel,  but  because  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  king,  and  a  dignity  an 
swerable  to  his  deserts.  And  who,  that 
loves  his  own  welfare,  can  possibly  avoid 
such  enmities  as  these  ?  But  the  fatal 
rock,  upon  which  peaceable  designs  are 
most  inevitably  split,  and  which  by  no 
prudent  steering  our  course  can  some 
times  be  evaded,  is  the  unreasonable  per- 
verseness  of  men's  pretences,  who  some 
times  will  upon  no  terms  be  friends  with 
us,  or  allow  us  their  good-will,  but  upon 
condition  of  concurring  with  them  in  dis 
honest  and  unwarrantable  practices  ;  of 
omitting  some  duties,  to  which  by  the  ex 
press  command  of  God,  or  evident  dic 
tates  of  right  reason,  we  are  obliged,  or 
performing  some  action  repugnant  to 
those  indispensable  rules.  But  though 
peace  with  men  is  highly  valuable,  and 
possessing  their  good-will,  in  worth  not 
inferior  to  any  other  indifferent  acommo- 
dation  of  life,  yet  are  these  nothing 
comparable  to  the  favour  of  God,  or  the 
internal  satisfaction  of  conscience ;  nor 
though  we  were  assured  thereby  to  gain 
the  entire  love  and  favour  of  all  men 
living,  are  we  to  purchase  them  at  so 
dear  a  rate,  as  with  the  loss  of  these. 
We  must  not,  to  please  or  gratify  men, 
commit  anything  prohibited,  or  omit  any 
thing  enjoined  by  God,  the  least  glimpse 
of  whose  favourable  aspect  is  infinitely 
more  to  be  prized,  than  the  most  intimate 
friendship  of  the  mightiest  monarchs 
upon  earth  ;  and  the  least  spark  of  whose 
indignation  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than 
the  extremest  displeasure  of  the  whole 
world.  In  case  of  such  competition,  we 
must  resolve  with  St.  Paul,  Do  I  yet  con 
ciliate*  Gorf,  or  do  I  endeavour  to  soothe 
men  1  For  if  I  yet  soothed  (or  flattered) 
men  (so  you  know  tiotoxeir  signifies), 
I  were  not  the  servant  of  Christ.0  Nor 
are  we,  that  we  may  satisfy  any  man's 
pleasure,  to  contravene  the  dictates  of 
reason  (that  subordinate  guide  of  our  ac 
tions),  to  do  any  dishonourable  or  un 
comely  action,  unworthy  of  a  man,  mis- 

*    irtfflo).  "   Gal.  i.   10. 
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beseeming  our  education,  or  incongruous 
to  our  station  in  human  society,  so  as  to 
make  ourselves  worthily  despicable  to 
the  most  by  contenting  some  :  nor  are 
we  bound  always  to  desert  our  own  con 
siderable  interest,  or  betray  our  just  lib 
erty,  that  we  may  avoid  the  enmity  of 
such  as  would  violently  or  fraudulently 
encroach  upon  them.  Nor  are  we,  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  distribution 
of  rewards,  or  arbitration  of  controver 
sies,  to  respect  the  particular  favour  of 
any,  but  the  merits  only  of  the  cause,  or 
the  worth  of  the  persons  concerned.  Nor 
are  we,  by  feeding  men's  distempered 
humours,  or  gratifying  their  abused  fan 
cies,  to  prejudice  or  neglect  their  real 
good  ;  to  encourage  them  in  bad  practi 
ces,  to  foment  their  irregular  passions,  to 
applaud  their  unjust  or  uncharitable  cen 
sures,  or  to  puff  up  their  minds  with 
vain  conceit  by  servile  flattery  :  but  rath 
er,  like  faithful  physicians,  to  administer 
wholesome,  though  unsavoury  advice ; 
to  reveal  to  them  their  mistakes,  to  check 
their  intended  progress  in  bad  courses, 
to  reprove  their  faults  seasonably,  and 
when  it  may  probably  do  them  good, 
though  possibly  thereby  we  may  provoke 
their  anger  and  procure  their  ill-will,  and, 
as  St.  Paul  saith,  become  their  enemies, 
for  telling  them  the  truth."  Nor  are  we 
ever  explicitly  to  assent  to  falsehoods  (so 
apprehended  by  us),  to  belie  our  con 
sciences,  or  contradict  our  real  judgments 
(though  we  may  sometimes  for  peace 
sake  prudently  conceal  them  ;)  nor  to  de 
ny  the  truth  our  defence  and  patronage, 
when  in  order  to  some  good  purpose  it 
needs  and  requires  them,  though  thereby 
we  may  incur  the  dislike,  and  forfeit  the 
good-will  of  some  men.  Nor  are  we  by 
entertaining  any  extraordinary  friend 
ship,  intimate  familiarity,  or  frequent 
converse  with  persons  notoriously  disso 
lute  in  their  manners,  disorderly  in  their 
behaviour,  or  erroneous  in  weighty  points 
of  opinion,  to  countenance  their  misde 
meanours,  dishonour  our  profession,  ren 
der  ourselves  justly  suspected,  run  the 
hazard  of  contagion,  or  hinder  their  re 
formation.  And  especially  we  are  warily 
to  decline  the  particular  acquaintance  of 
men  of  contentious  dispositions,  mischiev 
ous  principles,  and  factious  designs  ;  a 
bare  keeping  company  with  whom  looks 
o  Gal.  iv.  16. 


like  a  conspiracy,  an  approving  or  abet 
ting  their  proceedings ;  the  refusing  any 
encouragement,  signification  of  esteem, 
or  vouchsafing  any  peculiar  respect  to  j 
such,  we  owe  to  the  honour  of  virtue, 
which  they  disgrace,  to  the  love  of  truth, 
which  they  oppugn,  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  which  they  disturb,  and  to  the 
general  good  of  mankind,  which  they  ( 
impeach.  And  so  St.  Paul  warns  us  not  to  i 
mingle  or  consort,  not  to  diet  or  common* 
(//»)  avvuva/ulyvvadui,  and  /f^  crvveadtsu'l 
with  men  of  a  dissolute  and  disorderly 
conversation :  and,  to  mark  them  which 
cause  seditions,  and  scandals,  contrary 
to  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  shun  or  de 
cline  them'1  (ixxklveiv  hx"1  ai'iou',)  and  to 
repudiate,  deprecate  the  familiarity  of 
heretics  (uigtrixov  avdoomov  TIUQUITHO- 
dui.)  And  St.  John  forbids  us  to  wish 
joy,T  or  to  allow  the  ordinary  respects  of 
civil  salutation  to  apostates  and  impos 
tors ;  lest  (by  such  demonstration  of  fa 
vour)  we  communicate  with  them  in  their 
wicked  works.  None  of  which  precepts 
are  intended  to  interdict  to  us,  or  to  diso 
blige  us  frcm  bearing  real  good-will,  or 
dispensing  needful  benefits  to  any,  but  tof 
deter  us  from  yielding  any  signal  counte 
nance  to  vice  and  impiety ;  and  to  ex 
cite  us  to  declare  such  dislike  and  detes 
tation  of  those  heinous  enormities,  as 
may  confer  to  the  reclaiming  of  these, 
and  prevent  the  seduction  of  others.  So 
St.  Paul  expressly,  But  if  any  man 
obeyeth  not  our  injunction  by  epistle,  do 
not  consort  with  him,  that  he  may  by 
shame  be  reclaimed  (?v<*  iviqanr^  :)  and, 
Account  him  not  an  enemy,  but  admonish 
him  as  a  brother*  Nor  ought,  lastly,  the 
love  of  peace,  and  desire  of  friendly 
correspondence  with  any  men,  avert  us 
from  an  honest  zeal  (proportionable  to 
our  abilities  and  opportunities)  of  promot 
ing  the  concernments  of  truth  and  good 
ness,  though  against  powerful  and  dan 
gerous  opposition  ;  I  say  an  honest  zeal, 
meaning  thereby  not  that  blind,  heady  pas 
sion,  or  inflammation  of  spirit,  transport 
ing  men  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
discretion,  upon  some  superficially  plausi 
ble  pretences,  to  violent  and  irregular 
practices ;  but  a  considerate  and  steady 
resolution  of  mind,  effectually  animating 

P   1  Cor.  V.   11.      'Aravrtoy  Treptir. 
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a  man  by  warrantable  and  decent  means 
vigorously  to  prosecute  commendable 
designs ;  like  that  St.  Jude  mentions,  of 
striving  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  de 
livered  to  the  saints.*  For  this  zeal  may 
be  very  consistent  with,  yea,  greatly 
conducible  to,  the  designs  of  peace.  And 
'tis  not  a  drowsiness,  a  slack  remissness, 
a  heartless  diffidence,  or  a  cowardly 
flinching  from  the  face  of  danger  and  op 
position,  we  discourse  about,  or  plead 
for ;  but  a  wise  and  wary  declining  the 
occasions  of  needless  and  unprofitable 
disturbance  to  ourselves  and  others. 

To  conclude  this  point  (which,  if  time 
would  have  permitted,  I  should  have  han 
dled  more  fully  and  distinctly),  though  to 
preserve  peace,  and  purchase  the  good 
will  of  men,  we  may  and  ought  to  quit 
much  of  our  private  interest  and  satisfac 
tion,  yet  ought  we  not  to  sacrifice  to  them 
what  is  not  our  own,  nor  committed  ab 
solutely  to  our  disposal,  and  which  in 
value  incomparably  transcends  them,  the 
maintenance  of  truth,  the  advancement 
of  justice,  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  quiet 
of  our  conscience,  the  favour  of  Almighty 
God.  And  if,  for  being  dutiful  to  God, 
and  faithful  to  ourselves  in  these  partic 
ulars,  any  men  will  hate,  vex,  and  despite 
us ;  frustrate  our  desires,  and  defeat  our 
purposes  of  living  peaceably  with  all  men 
in  this  world  ;  we  may  comfort  ourselves 
;  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  peace  and 
satisfaction  of  mind,  in  the  assurance  of 
.  the  divine  favour,  in  the  hopes  of  eternal 
rest  and  tranquillity  in  the  world  to  come. 
Now  briefly  to  induce  us  to  the  prac- 
!  tice  of  this  duty  of  living  peaceably,  we 
may  consider  : — 

1.   How  good  andpleasant  a  thing  it  is 
(as  David  saith)  jfor  brethren  and  so  we 
;  are  all  at  least  by  nature)  to  live  together 
i  in  untiy."-  How  that,  as   Solomon   saith, 
better  is  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness  there 
with,  than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with 
,  strife."  How  delicious  that  conversation 
is,  which    is  accompanied  with  a  mutual 
j  confidence,  freedom,  courtesy,  and  com- 
i  plaisance  :  how  calm  the  mind,  how  com- 
,  posed    the    affections,    how  serene  the 
i  countenance,  how  melodious  the   voice, 
1  how  sweet  the  sleep,  how  contentful  the 
|  whole  life  is  of  him,  that  neither  deviseth 
mischief  against  others,  nor  suspects  any 
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to  be  contrived  against  himself;  and  con 
trariwise,  how  ingrateful  and  loathsome 
a  thing  it  is  to  abide  in  a  state  of  enmity, 
wrath,  dissension ;  having  the  thoughts 
distracted  with  solicitous  care,  anxious 
suspicion,  envious  regret ;  the  heart  boil 
ing  with  choler ;  the  face  overclouded 
with  discontent,  the  tongue  jarring  and 
out  of  tune,  the  ears  filled ^with  discor 
dant  noises  of  contradiction,  clamour, 
and  reproach ;  the  whole  frame  of  body 
and  soul  distempered  and  disturbed  with 
the  worst  of  passions.  How  much  more 
comfortable  it  is  to  walk  in  smooth  and 
even  paths,  than  to  wander  in  rugged 
ways  overgrown  with  briars,  obstructed 
with  rubs,  and  beset  with  snares ;  to  sail 
steadily  in  a  quiet,  than  to  be  tossed  in  a 
tempestuous  sea ;  to  behold  the  lovely 
face  of  heaven  smiling  with  a  cheerful 
serenity,  than  to  see  it  frowning  with 
clouds,  or  raging  with  storms  ;  to  hear 
harmonious  consents,  than  dissonant  jang- 
lings  ;  to  see  objects  correspondent  in 
graceful  symmetry,  than  lying  disorderly 
in  confused  heaps  :  to  be  in  health,  and 
have  the  natural  humours  consent  in 
moderate  temper,  than  (as  it  happens  in 
diseases)  agitated  with  tumultuous  com 
motions  :  how  all  senses  and  faculties  of 
man  unanimously  rejoice  in  those  em 
blems  of  peace,  order,  harmony,  and 
proportion  ;  yea,  how  nature  universally 
delights  in  a  quiet  stability,  or  undisturbed 
progress  of  motion  ;  the  beauty,  strength, 
and  vigour  of  every  thing  requires  a  con 
currence  of  force,  co-operation,  and  con 
tribution  of  help  ;  all  things  thrive  and 
flourish  by  communicating  reciprocal  aid, 
and  the  world  subsists  by  a  friendly  con 
spiracy  of  its  parts  ;w  and  especially  that 
political  society  of  men  chiefly  aims  at 
peace  as  its  end,  depends  on  it  as  its 
cause,  relics  on  it  as  its  support.  How 
much  a  peaceful  state  resembles  heaven, 
into  which  neither  complaint,  pain,  nor 
clamour^  ofne  nivflnq,  ovie  n6i>0£,  o{iie 
x ',"""/  'M)  as  it  is  in  the  Apocalypse)  do 
ever  enter ;  but  blessed  souls  converse 
together  in  perfect  love,  and  in  perpetual 
concord  :  and  how  a  condition  of  enmity 
represents  the  state  of  hell,  that  black 
and  dismal  region  of  dark  hatred,  fiery 
wrath,  and  horrible  tumult.  How  like  a 
paradise  the  world  would  be,  flourishing 

w   Vide  Clem,  ad  Cor.  p.  27,  &c. 
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in  joy  and  rest,  if  men  would  cheerfully 
conspire  in  affection,  and  helpfully  con 
tribute  to  each  other's  content  :*  and  how 
like  a  savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when, 
like  wild  beasts,  they  vex  and  persecute, 
worry  and  devour  each  other.  How  not 
only  philosophy  hath  placed  the  supreme 
pitch  of  happiness  in  a  calmness  of  rnind, 
and  tranquillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and 
trouble,  of  irregular  passions  and  pertur 
bations  ;  but  that  holy  scripture  itself,  in 
that  one  term  of  peace,  most  usually  com 
prehends  all  joy  and  content,  all  felicity 
and  prosperity  :  so  that  the  heavenly  con 
sort  of  angels,  when  they  agree  most 
highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the  greatest 
happiness  to  mankind,  could  not  better 
express  their  sense,  than  by  saying,  Be  on 
earth  peace,  and  good  will  among  men.y 
2.  That  as  nothing  is  more  sweet  and 
delightful,  so  nothing  more  comely  and 
agreeable  to  human  nature,  than  peace 
able  living,  it  being,  as  Solomon  saith,  an 
honour  to  a  man  to  cease  from  strife  ;'• 
and  consequently  also  a  disgrace  to  him 
to  continue  therein  :  that  rage  and  fury 
may  be  the  excellencies  of  beasts,  and 
the  exerting  their  natural  animosity  in 
strife  and  combat  may  become  them ; 
but  reason  and  discretion  are  the  singular 
eminences  of  men,  and  the  use  of  these 
the  most  natural  and  commendable  meth 
od  of  deciding  controversies  among 
them  :  and  that  it  extremely  misbecomes 
them  that  are  endowed  with  those  excel 
lent  faculties  so  to  abuse  them,  as  not  to 
apprehend  each  other's  meanings,  but  to 
ground  vexatious  quarrels  upon  the  mis 
take  of  them  ;  not  to  be  able  by  reason 
able  expedients  to  compound  differen 
ces,  but  with  mutual  damage  and  in 
convenience  to  prorogue  and  increase 
them  :  not  to  discern  how  exceeding 
ly  better  it  is  to  be  helpful  and  bene 
ficial,  than  to  be  mischievous  and  troub 
lesome  to  one  another.  How  foolishly 
and  unskilfully  they  judge,  that  think  by 
unkind  speech  and  harsh  dealing  to  allay 
men's'  distempers,  alter  their  opinions,  or 
remove  their  prejudices ;  as  if  they 
should  attempt  to  kill  by  ministering  nour 
ishment,  or  to  extinguish  a  flame  by  pour 
ing  oil  upon  it.  How  childish  a  thing  it 

*  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is, 
than  a  stalled  ox  and  haired  therewith. — Prov. 

XV.   17.      'Arapa£ia. 
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is  eagerly  to  contend  about  trifles,  for 
the  superiority  in  some  impertinent  con 
test,  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  petty  hu 
mour,  for  the  possession  of  some  incon 
siderable  toy  ;  yea,  how  barbarous  and 
brutish  a  thing  it  is,  to  be  fierce  and  im 
petuous  in  the  pursuit  of  things  that 
please  us,  snarling  at,  biting,  and  tearing 
all  competitors  of  our  game,  or  opposers 
of  our  undertaking.  But  how  divine  and 
amiable,  how  worthy  of  human  nature, 
of  civil  breeding,  of  prudent  considera 
tion  it  is,  to  restrain  partial  desires,  to 
condescend  to  equal  terms,  to  abate  from 
rigorous  pretences,  to  appease  discords, 
and  vanquish  enmities  by  courtesy  and 
discretion  ;  like  the  best  and  wisest  com 
manders,  who  by  skilful  conduct,  and 
patient  attendance  upon  opportunity, 
without  striking  of  stroke,  or  shedding 
of  blood,  subdue  their  enemy. 

3.  How  that  peace  with  its  near  alli 
ance  and  concomitants,  its  causes  and 
effects,  love,  meekness,  gentleness,  and 
patience,  are  in  sacred  writ  reputed  the 
genuine  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  issues 
of  divine  grace,  and  offsprings  of  heaven 
ly  wisdom  ;•'  producing  like  themselves 
a  goodly  progeny  of  righteous  deeds. 
But  that  emulation,  hatred,  wrath,  vari 
ance,  and  strife  derive  their  extraction 
from  fleshly  lust,  hellish  craft,  or  beastly 
folly  ;  propagating  themselves  also  into  a 
like  ugly  brood  of  wicked  works.  For 
so  saith  St.  James,  —  If  ye  have  bitter  zeal 
and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  nor  * 
be  deceived  untruly  :*  This  wisdom  de- 
scendeth  not  from  above,  but.  is  earthly  , 
sensual,  and  devilish  :  For  where  emula 
tion  and  strife  are,  there  is  tumult  ,t  and 
every  naughty  thing  :J  but  the  ivisdom 
that  is  from  above,  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  obsequious,  ,§  full  of 
mercy  (or  beneficence)  and  of  good  fruits 
loithout  partiality  and  dissimulation  : 
And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sowed 
in  peace  to  those  that  make  peace  ;  And 
from  whence  are  wars  and  quarrels  among 
you  ?  Are  they  not  hence,  even  from  your 
lusts,  that  war  in  your  members  ?a  Like 
wise,  He  loveth  transgression  that  loveth 
strife  ;  and,  A  fool's  lips  enter  into  con 
tention,  and  his  mouth  calleth  for  strokes, 


*   Kui 


tytii&eade  Kara  rijj  dXridcias. 
Taaia,   confusion. 


1   'aCAo)'  irpdy^a.  y          n-Eff. 

•  Gal.  v.  •>  James  iii.  14,  18  ;  iv.  1. 
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iiith  Solomon."  That  the  most  wicked 
nd  miserable  of  creatures  is  described 
,y  titles  denoting  enmity  and  discord  :* 
m  hater  (Satan)  the  enemy  (<i  i%fi<i<i?  &>•- 
I^OKIO.-),  the  accuser((>  xuiTrfngo^jhe  slan 
derer  ("  8td£ola$\,  the  destroyer  (o  d-io/- 
/*>'•),  the  furious  dragon,  and  mischiev- 
usly  treacherous  snake  :d  and  how  sad  it 
?  to  imitate  him  in  his  practices,  to  resem- 
jle  him  in  his  qualities.  But  that  the  best, 
,oost  excellent,  and  most  happy  of  Beings 
.elights  to  be  styled,  and  accordingly  to 
i -xpress  himself,  The,  God  of  love,  mercy, 
\:nd  peace  ;  and  his  blessed  Son  to  be  call- 
,d  and  to  be  The  Prince  of  peace,  the 
!;reat  Mediator,  Reconciler,  and  Peace 
maker  ;  t  who  is  also  said  from  on  high 
ID  have  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them 
hat,  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
'.ealh  ;  and  to  guide  our  feet  in  the  ways 
f  peace.  That,  lastly,  no  devotion  is 
•leasing,  no  oblation  acceptable  to  God, 
•.onjoined  with  hatred, or  proceeding  from 
>n  unreconciled  mind  :  for,  //  thou  bring 
hy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remember- 
st  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against 
hee  ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar, 
ind  go  thy  way  ;  first  be  reconciled  to 
hy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
lift,*  saith  our  Saviour. 

I  close  up  all  with  this  corollary  :  that 
f  we  must  live  lovingly  and  peaceably 
vith  all  men,  then  much  more  are  we 
obliged  to  do  so  with  all  Christians :  to 
arhom  by  nearer  and  firmer  bands  of  holy 
Uliance  we  are  related  ;  by  more  precious 
:ommunions  in  faith  and  devotion  we  are 
endeared  ;  by  more  peculiar  and  power- 
'ul  obligations  of  divine  commands,  sacra- 
'iiental  vows,  and  formal  professions,  we 
lire  engaged :  our  spiritual  brethren, 
iTiembers  of  the  same  mystical  body,  tem- 
iles  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  servants  of 
:he  same  Lord,  subjects  of  the  same 
Prince,  professors  of  the  same  truth,  par 
takers  of  the  same  hope,  heirs  of  the  same 
(promise,  and  candidates  of  the  same  ever 
lasting  happiness. 

*  Qui  posuit  in  coelo  bellnm,  in  paradise 
ifraudern,  odium  inter  primos  fratres. — Aug.- 

.  f  Xenon  yip  ry  c-u^0a>via  XayiftDc  rcD*  £cja)v  ) 
Qeif,  <cai  (.Krpiircrat  rtiv  oia-jittiviav. — Ong.  C.  Cels 
9.  p.  424. 

c  Prov.  xvii.  19  ;  xviii.  6. 

d  Matt,  xiii.28. — 'AvnJi<coj.  1  Pet.  v.  8.  A 
murderer,  John  viii.  41. 

'  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  Philip,  iv.  9 ;  1  Thess.  v 
23;  2  Thess.  iii.  16;  Heb.  vii. 

f  Luke  i.  79.  f  Matt.  r.  23,  24. 
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Now  Almighty  God,  the  most  good  and 
eneficent  Maker,  gracious  Lord,  and 
nerciful  Preserver  of  all  things,  infuse 
nlo  our  hearts  thote  heacenhj  graces  of 
neekness,  patience  and  benignity, grant  us 
and  his  whole  church,  and  all  his  creation 
o  serve  him  quietly  here,  and  in  a  blissful 
to  praise  and  magnify  him  for  ever  : 
o  ivhom  unth  his  blessed  Son,  the  great 
Mediator  and  Prince  of  peace,  and  with 
lis  holy  Spirit,  the  everftowing  spring  of 
ill  love,  joy,  comfort,  and  peace,  be  all 
wnour,  glory,  and  praise.  And, 

The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  un- 
lerstanding,  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
n  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  the 
lessingof  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  Son 
2nd  Holy  Ghost,  be  among  you,  and  re~ 
nain  with  you  for  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXI.* 

THE  DUTY  AND  REWARD  OF  BOUNTY  TO 
THE  POOR. 

PSALM  cxii.  9. — He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath 
given  to  the  poor  ;  his  righteousness  en~ 
dureth  for  ever,  his  horn  shall  be  exalt 
ed  with  honour. 

As  this  whole  Psalm  appears  to  have  a 
double  intent ;  one  to  describe  the  proper 
actions  and  affections  of  a  truly  religious 
or  pious  man  (of  a  man  who  feareth  the 
Lord,  and  ddighteth  greatly  in  his  com 
mandments:}1  the  other  to  declare  the 
happiness  of  such  a  man's  state,  conse 
quent  upon  those  his  affections  and  ac 
tions,  whether  in  way  of  natural  result, 
or  of  gracious  recompense  from  God  :  so 
doth  this  verse  particularly  contain  both 
a  good  part  of  a  pious  man's  character, 
and  some  considerable  instances  of  his 
felicity.  The  first  words  (He  hath  dis 
persed,  he  hathgivento  the  poor]  express 
part  of  his  character  ;  the  latter  (his  right 
eousness  endureth  for  ever,  his  horn  shall 
le  exalttd  with  honour}  assign  instances 
of  his  felicity.  So  that  our  text  hath  two 
parts,  one  affording  us  good  information 
concerning  our  duty,  the  other  yielding 
great  encouragement  to  the  performance 

*  This  Sermon  was  preached  at    the  Spital, 
upon  Wednesday  in  Easter-week.  A.  D.  1671. 
'»  Verse  1. 
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thereof;  for  we  are  obliged  to  follow  the 
pious  man's  practice,  and  so  doing  we 
shall  assuredly  pariake  of  his  condition. 
These  parts  we  shall  in  order  prosecute, 
endeavouring  (by  God's  assistance)  some 
what  to  illustrate  the  words  themselves, 
to  confirm  the  truths  couched  in  them, 
and  to  inculcate  the  duties  which  they 
imply. 

For  the  first  part,  He  hath  dispersed, 
Tie  hath  given  to  the  poor ;  these  words 
in  general  do  import  the  liberal  bounty 
and  mercy  which  a  pious  man  is  wont  to 
exercise ;  doing  which  doth  in  good  part 
constitute  him  pious,  and  signally  declar- 
eth  him  such  :  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  his  piety,  and  a  conspicuous  mark 
thereof.  But  particularly  they  insinuate 
some  things  concerning  the  nature,  the 
matter,  the  manner,  and  the  objects  of 
those  acts. 

He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given. 
Those  words  being  put  indefinitely,  or 
without  determining  what  is  dispersed 
and  given  by  him,  may  be  supposed  to 
imply  a  kind  of  universality  in  the  matter 
of  his  beneficence  ;  that  he  bestoweth 
whatever  he  hath  within  compass  of  his 
possession,  or  his  power  ;  his  ru  i>7i(j.o-/nr. 
TCI  (the  things  which  he  hath),  and  his 
T&.  Evbvru,  (the  things  which  he  may),  ac 
cording  to  the  prescriptions  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Gospel.'1  Every  thing,  I  say, 
which  he  hath  in  substance,  or  can  do 
by  his  endeavour,  that  may  conduce  to 
the  support  of  the  life,  or  the  health,  or 
the  welfare  in  any  kind  of  his  neighbour, 
to  the  succour  or  relief  of  his  indigency, 
to  the  removal  or  easement  of  his  afflic 
tion,  he  may  well  here  be  understood  to 
disperse  and  give.  Feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the  sick, 
entertaining  the  stranger,  ransoming  the 
captive,  easing  the  oppressed,  comforting 
the  sorrowful,  assisting  the  weak,  instruct 
ing  or  advising  the  ignorant,  together 
with  all  such  kinds  or  instances  of  benefi 
cence,  may  be  conceived  either  meant 
directly  as  the  matter  of  the  good  man's 
dispersing  and  giving,  or  by  just  analogy 
of  reason  reducible  thereto:  substantial 
alms,  as  the  most  sensible  and  obvious 
matter  of  bounty,  was  (it  is  probable)  es 
pecially  intended,  but  thence  no  manner 
of  expressing  it  is  to  be  excluded  ;  for 


Lukexii.  33  ;  xi.  41 


the  same  reasons    which    oblige  us,   the! 
same  affections  which  dispose   us  to  be 
stow  our  money,  or  deal  our  bread,  will 
equally  bind  and   move  us  to   contribute 
our  endeavour  and  advice,  for  the  suste 
nance  and  comfort  of  our  poor  neighbour. 
Answerably  our  discourse  will  more  exJ 
pressly  regard  the  principal  matter,  liber 
al  communication   of  our   goods  ;  but  it 
may  be  referred    to  all    sorts  of  benefi 
cence. 

Further,  the  word  dispersed  intimateth 
the  nature  of  his  bounty,  in  exclusion  of 
practices  different  from  it.  He  disper-> 
seth,  and  is  therefore  not  tenacious,  dothj 
not  hoard  up  his  goods,  or  keep  them 
close  to  himself,  for  the  gratifying  his 
covetous  humour,  or  nourishing  his  pride, 
or  pampering  his  sensuality  ;  but  send- 
eth  them  abroad  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  others.  He  disperseth  his  goods,  and| 
therefore  doth  not  fling  them  away  alto 
gether,  as  if  he  were  angry  with  them, 
or  weary  of  them,  as  if  he  loathed  or  de 
spised  them ;  but  fairly  and  softly  with; 
good  consideration  he  disposeth  of  them 
here  and  there,  as  reason  and  need  do 
require.  He  disperseth  them  to  the  poor, 
not  dissipateth  them  among  vain  or  lewd! 
persons  in  wanton  or  wicked  profusions,, 
in  riotous  excesses,  in  idle  divertisements, 
in  expensive  curiosities,  in  hazardous 
gamings,  in  any  such  courses  which  swal-  • 
low  whole  all  that  a  man  hath,  or  do  so 
cripple  him,  that  he  becomes  unable  to 
disperse  any  thing :  our  good  man  is  to 
be  understood  wisely  provident,  honestly 
industrious,  and  soberly  frugal,  that  he  j 
may  have  wherewith  to  be  just  first,  and 
then  liberal.* 

His  dispersing  also  (or  scattering,"  so 
the  Hebrew  word  1T5  here  used  is  other 
where  rendered  :  There  is,  saith  the  AVise 
Man,  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increas- 
eth:1  where  we  may  remark,  that  this 
word  singly  by  itself,  without  any  adjunct 
matter  to  limit  or  interpret  it,  is  used  to 
signify  this  kind  of  practice.  This  his 
dispersing,  I  say,  also)  denotes  the  ex 
tent  of  the  pious  man's  bounty,  that  it  is 
very  large  and  diffusive,  and  in  a  man 
ner  unrestrained  ;  that  it  reacheth  to  many 
places,  and  is  withheld  from  no  persons 
within  the  verge  of  his  power  and  op- 

*   Oi  yap  olov  re  y^pr/tar'    £%civ}  [1)1  ixifit^ovftcvor, 

OTTCJJ  C%TI — Arist.  Eth.  iv.  1. 
c  Eph.  iv.  28.  d  Prov.  xi.  24. 
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ortunity  to  do  good.  This  practice  com- 
lonly  by  a  like  phrase  (unto  which  per- 
aps  this  word  refers)  is  termed  sowing: 
le  (saith  St.  Paul)  ichich  sowetk  sparing- 
y  sliall  also  reap  sparingly ;  and  he 
'ihich  soweth  bountifully  shalL  aho  reap 
ount.ifu.ily.  Now,  he  that  soweth,  liav- 
ng  chosen  a  good  soil,  and  a  fit  season, 
ioth  not  regard  one  particular  spot,  but 
hroweth  all  about  so  much  as  his  hand 
;an  hold,  so  far  as  the  strength  of  his 
.rm  doth  carry.  It  is  likewise  called 
oa'ering  :  (He  that  watereth,  saith  Sol- 
>mon,  shall  be  watered  himself :  )  which 
expression  also  seemeth  to  import  a  plen- 
iful  and  promiscuous  effusion  of  good, 
Iropping  in  showers  upon  dry  and  parch- 
:d  places;  that  is,  upon  persons  dry 
or  want,  or  parched  with  affliction.  So 
he  good  man  doth  not  plant  his  bounty  in 
me  small  hole,  or  spout  it  on  one  narrow 
pot,  but  with  an  open  hand  disseminates 
t,  with  an  impartial  regard  distils  it  all 
jibout.  He  stints  it  not  to  his  own  family 
•  >r  relations  ;  to  his  neighbours,  or  friends, 
!>r  benefactors ;  to  those  of  his  own  sect 
itnd  opinion,  or  of  his  humour  and  dis- 
>osition  ;  to  such  as  serve  him,  or  oblige 
;iim,  or  please  him  ;  whom  some  private 
interest  ties,  or  some  particular  affection 
uidears  him  to  ;  but  scatters  it  indifferent 
ly  and  unconfinedly  toward  all  men  that 
|ieed  it;  toward  mere  strangers,  yea,  to- 
jvard  known  enemies ;  toward  such  who 
•lever  did  him  any  good,  nor  can  ever  be 
jible  to  do  any  ;  yea,  even  toward  them 
\tf\\o  have  done  evil  to  him,  and  may  be 
presumed  ready  to  do  more.*  Nothing 
In  his  neighbour  but  absence  of  need, 
lothing  in  himself  but  defect  of  ability, 
|ioth  curb  or  limit  his  beneficence.  In 
l.hat  rroofivfilu  (that  proclivity  and  promp- 
j:itude  of  mind)  which  St.  Paul  speaketh 
of,  he  doth  good  every  where  :  where- 
bver  a  man  is,  there  is  room  for  his  wish- 
j.ng  well,  and  doing  good,  if  he  can  :  he 
[observes  that  rule  of  the  Apostle,  As  we 
have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all 
\<nenJ  So  the  pious  man  hath  dispersed. 
It  follows, 

*  'Cav  fiJrjf  rtva  Kaicws  jrufr^ovra,  juit&iv  irciitcpya- 
ifoti  AQirrfii/'  t%ei  rd  Si-caitJfta  rijt  /SorjQti'aj,  roO  xu*aif 
faOeiv  aiir6v  — TovQt'tv  £Tri,  Kfiv  'EXX<ji/j  Kttv  'lott- 

Jao?.— Chrys.  in  Hcb.  Oral.  10. 

'  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  10;  Gal.  vi.  7,  8  ;  Prov.  xi. 
118,  25. 

f  2  Cor.  viii.  12, — Uhicunque  homo  ost,  ibi 
Jeneficio  locus  est. — Sfn.de  Vit.  B.  cap.  24  ; 
BIK  vi.  10  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13. 


He  hath  given  to  the  poor.  These  words 
denote  the  freeness  of  his  bounty,  and 
determine  the  principal  object  thereof:  he 
not  only  lendeih  (though  he  also  cloth  that 
upon  reasonable  occasion  ;  for,  A  good 
man  (as  it  is  said  before  in  this  Psalm) 
showeth  m°.rcy,  and  lendeth  ;~  and  other 
where,  The  righteous  is  ever  merciful, 
and  lendeth  ;h  he,  I  say,  not  only  some 
times  willingly  lendeth)  to  those  who  in 
time  may  repay,  or  requite  him  ;  but  he 
freely  giveth  to  the  poor,  that  is,  to  those 
from  whom  he  can  expect  no  retribution 
back.  He  doth  not  (as  good  and  pious, 
he  doth  not)  present  the  rich  :*  to  do  so 
is  but  a  cleanly  way  of  begging,  or  a 
subtile  kind  of  trade  ;  it  is  hardly  cour 
tesy  ;  it  is  surely  no  bounty  ;  for  such 
persons  (if  they  are  not  very  sordid  or 
very  careless,  and  such  men  are  not  usu 
ally  much  troubled  with  presents)  will,  it 
is  likely,  overdo  him,  or  at  least  will  be 
even  with  him  in  kindness.  In  doing 
this,  there  is  little  virtue  ;  for  it  there  will 
be  small  reward.  For,  If  you  do  good  to 
them  who  do  good  to  you  (or  whom  you 
conceive  able  and  disposed  to  requite 
you,)  Ttodt  /<io'c,  what  thanks  are  due  to 
you  ?  For  that  (saith  our  Saviour)  even 
sinners  (even  men  notoriously  bad)  do 
the  same  :  And  if  you  lend  to  them  from 
whom  you  hope  to  receive,  what  thanks 
have  you  ?  For  sinners  even  lend  to  sin 
ners,  to  receive  as  much  again.1  All  men 
commonly,  the  bad  no  less  than  the  good, 
are  apt  to  be  superfluously  kind  in  neap 
ing  favours  on  those  whom  fortune  be 
friends,  and  whose  condition  requires  not 
their  courtesy  ;  every  one  almost  is  ready 
to  adopt  himself  into  the  kindred,  or  to 
screw  himself  into  the  friendship  of  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous  :t  but  where 
kindred  is  of  use,  there  it  is  seldom 
found  ;  it  is  commonly  so  deaf,  as  not  to 
hear  when  it  is  called  ;  so  blind,  as  not 
to  discern  its  proper  object  and  natural 
season  (the  time  of  adrersily,  for  ichich 
a  brother  is  born.)  Men  disclaim  alli 
ance  with  the  needy,  and  shun  his  ac- 


*  Qui  diviti  donat,  petit.  He  that  giveth  to 
the  rich  shall  surely  come  to  want.  —  Prov.  xxii. 
iti. 

t  "Orai-  <T  i  i^ftwv  cr>  Ji<J~>,  rt  xP*  Q&w  i  '&?"" 

yip  avrds  a  Qcd(  (i/uAni/  WX«».—lSurip  in  Orest. 

Toiv  cvrvvvai'TWV  iravres  fi'ai  avyytvtlf- 

f  Psal.  cxii.  5.  h  Psal.  xxxvii.  26. 

'  Luke  vi.  33,  34.  '  Prov.  xvu.  17. 
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quaintance  ;  so  the  Wise  Man  observed, 
All  the  brethren  of  the  poor  do  hate  him  ; 
how  much  more  do  his  friends  go  far 
from  him  ?k  Thus  it  is  in  vulgar  prac 
tice  :  but  the  pious  man  is  more  judicious, 
more  just,  and  more  generous  in  the  plac 
ing  of  his  favours  ;  he  is  courteous  to 
purpose,  he  is  good  to  those  who  need.* 
He,  as  such,  doth  not  make  large  enter 
tainments  for  his  friends,  his  brethren, 
his  kindred,  his  rich  neighbours  ;  but  ob 
serves  that  precept  of  our  Lord,  When 
thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the. 
maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  thou 
shall  be  blessed  ;  for  they  cannot  recom 
pense  thee  ;  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at, 
the  resurrection  of  the  just.1  Thus  the 
pious  man  giveth,  that  is,  with  a  free 
heart  and  pure  intention  bestoweth  his 
goods  on  the  indigent,  without  design 
ing  any  benefit,  or  hoping  for  any  requit 
al  to  himself;  except  from  God,  in  con 
science,  respect,  and  love  to  whom  he 
doeth  it. 

It  may  be  also  material  to  observe  the 
form  of  speech  here  used  in  reference  to 
the  time  He  hath  dispersed,  and  he  hath 
given  ;  or,  He  doth  disperse,  he  doth  give 
(for  in  the  Hebrew  language  the  past  and 
present  times  are  not  distinguished  :) 
which  manner  of  speaking  may  seem  to 
intimate  the  reality,  or  the  certainty,  and 
the  constancy  of  his  practice  in  this  kind  ; 
for  what  is  past  or  present,  we  are  infal 
libly  secure  of;  and  in  morals,  what 
one  is  said  to  have  done,  or  to  do,  is  al 
ways  understood  according  to  habit  or 
custom.  It  is  not,  He  icill  disperse,  he 
will  give  ;  that  were  no  fit  description  of 
a  good  man  ;  to  pretend  to,  would  be  no 
argument  of  piety  ;  those  words  might 
import  uncertainty,  and  delay  in  his  prac 
tice.  He  that  saith,  I  will  give,  may  be 
fallacious  in  his  professions,  may  be  in 
consistent  with  his  resolutions,  may  wil 
fully  or  negligently  let  slip  the  due  season 
of  performing  it.  Our  good  man  is  not 
a  Doson,  or  Will-give  (like  that  king  of 
Macedon,  who  got  that  name  from  often 
signifying  an  intention  of  giving,  but 
never  giving  in  effect  t;)  he  not  only  pur- 

*  E  v  npjisae'  ru  (pi\ti)i>  <$'  oiiStv,  t]V  rtf  iJtKTTBvjj.  — 
Ell  rip. 

•)•  'EirtfXijS'?  Si  A'JJO-UI>  uj  crayyEXrordy  ply  ov 
rtXco-iitipyif  Si  TMV  vnoa^iatujv.  —  Plut.  in  Paulo 


k  Prov.  xix.  7,  4. 

1  Luke  xiv.  12,  13,  14. 


poses  well,  and  promises  fairly  for  th 
future,  but  he  hath  effectually  done  i 
and  perseveres  doing  it  upon  every  f 
occasion.  He  puts  riot  his  neighbour  ir 
to  tedious  expectations,  nor  puts  him  o 
with  frivolous  excuses,  saying  to  hii 
(as  it  is  in  the  Proverbs)  Go,  and  com 
again,  and  to-morrow,  I  u:ill  give, 
when  he  halh  it  by  him  :  he  bids  hir 
not  have  patience,  or  says  unto  him,  Dt 
part  in  peace,'1  when  his  need  is  urgen 
and  his  pain  impatient,  when  hunger  c 
cold  do  then  pinch  him,  when  sicknes 
incessantly  vexeth  him,  when  preser 
straits  and  burdens  oppress  him  ;  but  h 
affbrdeth  a  ready,  quick,  and  seasonabl 
relief. 

He  hath  dispersed,  and  given,  whil 
he  lives,  not  reserving  the  disposal  of  a 
at  once  upon  his  death,  or  by  his  las 
will ;  that  unwilling  will,  whereby  me 
would  seem  to  give  somewhat,  when  the; 
can  keep  nothing;  drawing  to  them 
selves  those  commendations  and  thanks 
which  are  only  due  to  their  mortality 
whenas  were  they  immortal,  they  wouli 
never  be  liberal :  No  ;  it  is,  he  hath  fret 
ly  di?pf-rsed  ;  not  an  inevitable  necessit; 
will  extort  it  from  him  ;  it  cannot  be  sail 
of  him,  that  he  never  does  well,  but  whei 
he  dies  ;*  so  he  hath  done  it  really  an< 
surely. 

He  also  doth  it  constantly,  through  al 
the  course  of  his  life,  whenever  good  op 
portunity  presents  itself.  He  doth  it  no 
by  fits,  or  by  accident,  according  to  un 
stable  causes  or  circumstances  moving  hin 
(when  bodily  temper  or  humour  inclined 
him,  when  a  sad  object  makes  vehemen 
impression  on  him,  when  shame  obligetl 
him  to  comply  with  the  practice  of  others 
when  he  may  thereby  promote  some  de 
sign,  or  procure  some  glory  to  himself) 
but  his  practice  is  constant  and  uniform 
being  drawn  from  steady  principles,  anc 
guided  by  certain  rules,  proceeding  frorr 
reverence  to  God,  and  good-will  toward 
man,  following  the  clear  dictates  and  im 
mutable  laws  of  conscience.  Thus  hatb 
the  pious  man  dispersed,  and  given  to  the 
poor  :  and  let  thus  much  suffice  for  ex 
plicatory  reflection  upon  the  first  words. 

The  main  drift  and  purport  of  which 
is,  to  represent  the  liberal  exercising  ol 

*  Avarus,  nisi  cum  moritur,  nil  recte  facit.— 
Laber. 
m  Prov.  iii.  28.  •  James  ii.  16. 
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bounty  and  mercy  to  be  the  necessary 
duty,  the  ordinary  practice,  and  the  prop 
er  character  of  a  truly  pious  man  ;  so 
that  performing  such  acts  is  a  good  sign 

•  of  true    piety ;  and    omitting   them    is  a 
certain    argument   of  ungodliness.     For 

;  the  demonstration  of  which  points,  and 

•  for  exciting  us  to  a  practice  answerable, 
I  shall  propound    several  considerations, 

,  whereby  the   plain   reasonableness,   the 
;  great  weight,  the  high  worth  and   excel 
lency  of  this  duly,  together  with  its  strict 
connection  with  other  principal  duties  of 
piety,    will    appear.     And    first,    I    will 
!  show    with    what    advantage    the    holy 
,  scripture  represents  it  to  us,  or  presses  it 
upon  us. 

1st.  Head  of  Discourse. — 1.  We  may 
consider,  that    there  is   no  sort  of  duties 
which  God    hath   more  expressly    com 
manded,  or   more  earnestly    inculcated, 
than  these  of  bounty  and  mercy  toward 
our   brethren  :      whence    evidently    the 
;  great  moment  of  them,   and  their  high 
'  value  in  God's  esteem,  may   be  inferred. 
Even  in  the  ancient  law,  we  may  observe 
very  careful  provisions  made  for  engag 
ing  men  to   works  of  this  kind,  and   the 
performance    of  them   is  with   huge  life 
I  and  urgency  prescribed  :    Thou  shalt  not 
i  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand 
from  thy  poor  brother. —  Thou  shalt.  open 
thy  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  unto  thy 
i  poor,  and  to  thy  needy  in  the  land."     So 
did  Moses,  in  God's  name,  with  language 
:   very  significant   and  emphatical,  enjoin 
to  the  children  of  Israel.     The  holy  pro- 
j    phets  also  do  commonly  with  an  especial 
heat  and  vigour   press  these  duties,  most 
smartly    reproving   the   transgression  or 
i    neglect  of  them ;  especially   when  they 
I    reclaim  men  from  their   wicked  courses, 
urging  them  seriously  to  return  unto  God 
i    and  goodness,  they  propose  this  practice 
as  a  singular  instance  most  expressive  ol 
their   conversion,    most   apt  to  appease 
I    God's   wrath,    most  effectual    to  the  re- 
1    covery  of  his  favour.      Wash  you,  saitf 
i    God  in  Isaiah,  ?nake  you  clean  ;  put  away 
!    the  evil  of  your  doings  from  bejore  mine 
',    eyes  ;  cease  to  do   evil,  learn  to  do  well.* 
i    So  in  general  he    exhorts  to  repentance  : 
i    then  immediately  he  subjoins  these  choice 
instances  thereof:     Seek  judgment,  re- 
liece  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless 
plead  for  the  widow. — Come  nou\  then  he 
0  Deut.  iv.  7,  11.  «•  Isa.  i.  16,  17. 


adds,   let   us   reaso?i    together:    though 
your  sins  be   as  scarlet,  they  shall  be   as 
ivliite  as  snow  ;  though  they  be  red   like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.1     When 
Daniel  would    prescribe  to   king  Nebu 
chadnezzar  the  best  way  of  amendment, 
and  the  surest  means  of  averting  God's 
judgments  impendent  on   him,  he    thus 
speaks  :    Wherefore,  O  king,  let  my  coun 
sel   be    acceptable  unto    thee ;  break   off 
thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  in 
iquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor.  * 
This  he    culled  out  as  of  all   pious  acts 
chiefly  grateful  to  God,  and  clearly  testi 
fying  repentance  ;  and,  so  very  impious 
a  person  was   alms  able  to  justify,  says 
the  Father  thereupon. t     So  also,   when 
God  himself  would   declare   what  those 
acts  are  which  render  penitential   devo 
tions  most  agreeable  to   him,  and   most 
effectual,   he  thus   expresseth   his  mind  : 
Is  not  this  the  fast  which  I  have  chosen  ? 
To  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  un 
do  the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? 
Is  it-not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  thai  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  to  thine  house  ?  when   thou  seest  the 
naked,  that   thou  corer  him  ;    and  that 
thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine   own 
jlesh  P     Of  so  great   consideration  and 
moment  was  this  sort  of  duties,  even  un 
der  that  old   dispensation   of  weakness, 
servility,  and  fear;  so  much   tenderness 
of    compassion  and   benignity   did   God 
exact  even  from   that  hard-hearted   and 
wordly  people,  who  were  so  little  capa 
ble  of  the  best  rules,  and  had  encourage 
ments,  in  comparison,  so  mean  toward 
performances  of  this  nature.     The  same 
we  may  well   conceive,  under  the   more 
perfect  discipline  of  universal  amity,  of 
ingenuity,  of  spiritual   grace  and   good 
ness,  in  a  higher  strain,  with  more  force 
and  greater  obligation   to  be   imposed  on 
us,  who  have  so  much  stronger  engage 
ments,  and   immensely    greater  encour 
agements   to  them.     And   so   indeed    it 
is  :  for  those   precepts  delivered  by  our 
Lord,   Sell  all  that  you  have,  amd  give 

*   Tuj  tifiapriaf    <tov    c^eri/toffivais    \vrpioaat  :   SO 

the  LXX.  render  those  words,  reading,  ii  seems, 
1^-15  for  £"IQ. 

f  ^iafov^iSov6aop,  rdv  TOIOVTOV  dffcSij,  la^vacir  ft 
ftciipotrvvn  <5«<j<uxrai. — Alhan.  ad  Aniioch.  Quaest. 
87. 

i  Isa.  i.  17,  18  ;  Jer.  vii.  5,  6. 

T  Dan.  iv.  27.  •  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  7. 
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alms  ;  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect  sell  all  that 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  ;  Give  to 
every  man  that  asketh  thee ;  Treasure 
not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  upon  the 
earth,*  do  indeed  sound  high,  but  are  not 
so  insignificant  or  impertinent.  They 
cannot  signify  or  design  less,  than  that 
we  should  be  always,  in  affection  and 
disposition  of  mind,  ready  to  part  with 
any  thing  we  have  for  the  succour  of  our 
poor  brethren ;  that  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability  (according  to  moral  estimation 
prudently  rated)  upon  all  occasions  we 
should  really  express  that  disposition  in 
our  practice ;  that  we  are  exceedingly 
obliged  to  the  continual  exercise  of  these 
duties  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  These 
indeed  were  the  duties  Avhich  our  Lord, 
as  he  did  frequently  in  his  discourse 
commend  and  prescribe,  so  he  did  most 
signally  exemplify  in  his  practice  ;  his 
whole  life  being  in  effect  but  one  con 
tinual  act  of  most  liberal  bounty  and 
mercy  toward  mankind  ;  in  charity  to 
whom  he  outdid  his  own  severest  rules, 
being  content  never  to  possess  any  wealth, 
never  to  enjoy  any  ease  in  this  world. 
And  therein  (both  as  to  doctrine  and 
practice)  did  the  holy  apostles  closely 
follow  their  Master :  As  poor,  yet  en 
riching  many ;  as  having  nothing,  yet 
possessing  all  things."  So  they  thoroughly 
in  deeds  practised  these  duties,  which  in 
words  they  taught  and  earnestly  pressed  ; 
admonishing  their  converts  to  distribute 
to  the  necfssit'.es  of  the  saints,  to  do 
good  to  all  men ;  to  do  good,  and  to 
communicate  ;  not  to  forget ;  to  show 
mere//  with  cheerfulness  to  put  on  bowels 
of  mercy  ;  to  be  kind  and  tender-hearted 
one  toward  another;  to  abound  in  the 
grace  of  liberaliti/."  Such  are  their 
directions  and  injunctions  to  all  Christian 
people  ;  so  did  they  preach  themselves 
and  so  they  enjoined  others  to  preach. 
Charge  the  rich  in  this  world,  (saith  St. 
Paul  to  his  scholar  Timothy)  that  they 
do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  distribute,  witling  to  communi 
cate  ;1V  and,  These  things  (saith  he  like 
wise,  advising  Bishop  Titus),  I  will  that 

1  Luke  xii.  33;  vi.  30  ;  xi.  11  ;  Matt.  xix. 
21;  vi.  19. 

«  2  Cor.  vi.  10. 

v  Rom.  xii.  13  ;  Gal.  vi.  10  ;  Heb.  xiii.  16  ; 
Coloss.  iii.  12  ;  Eph.  iv.  32  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  7. 

w   1  Tim.  vi.  17,  18. 


thou  affirm  constantly  that  they  ivhich 
believe  in  God  may  be  careful  to  main 
tain  good  ivorks  :  what  good  works  he 
meaneth,  the  reason  adjoined  doth  shew; 
For  these  things  (saith  he)  are  good  and 
profitable  unto  men.* 

2.  It  is  indeed  observable,  that  as  in 
every  kind  that  which  is  most  excellent 
doth  commonly  assume  to  itself  the  name 
of  the  whole  kind  ;  so  among  the  parts 
of  righteousness  (which  word  is  used  to 
comprehend  all  virtue  and"  goodness)  this 
of  exercising  bounty  and  mercy  is  pecu 
liarly  called  righteousness;  so  that  righ- 
teous  ness  and  mercifulness  (or  alms-deeds)^ 
the  righteous  and  bountiful  person,  are  in 
scripture  expression  ordinarily  confound 
ed,  as  it  were,  or  undistinguishably  put 
one  for  the  other  ;  it  being  often,  when 
commendations  are  given  to  righteous 
ness,  and  rewards  promised  to  righteous 
persons,  hard  to  discern,  whether  the 
general  observance  of  God's  law,  or  the 
special  practice  of  these  duties,  are  con 
cerned  in  them.  Likewise  works  of  this 
nature  are  in  way  of  peculiar  excellency 
termed  good  works  ;  and  to  perform  them 
is  usually  styled,  to  do  good,  and  to  do 


j'f-7fi>,5'  are  words  applied  to  this  pur 
pose  ;)  which  manners  of  expression  do 
argue  the  eminent  dignity  of  these  per 
formances. 

3.  We  may  also  consequently  mark, 
that  in  those  places  of  scripture  where 
the  divine  law  is  abridged,  and  religion 
summed  up  into  a  few  particulars  of 
main  importance,  these  duties  constantly 
make  a  part  :  so  when  the  prophet 
Micah  briefly  reckons  up  those  things 
which  are  best  in  the  law,  and  chiefly 
required  by  God,  the  whole  catalogue  of 
them  consisting  but  of  three  particulars, 
mercy  comes  in  for  one  :  He  that  show 
ed  thee,  O  man  (saith  he),  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  ivalk  humbly  with  tlnj  God  ?'•  Like 
wise  of  those  (3(tQuTi-!Ju  TOD  t'l'jfiov,  those) 
more  substantial  and  weighty  things  of 
God's  law,  the  neglect  of  which  our 

*  Tit.  iii.  8. 

y  Acts  ix.  3f>;  1  Tim.  v.  10:  vi.  18;  Tit. 
iii.  8,  14;  2  Cor.  ix.  8;  Gal.  vi.  9,  10;  Luke 
vi.  35;  Heb.  xiii.  16;  Acts  x.  38. 
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Saviour  objects  as  an  argument  of  im- 
piely,  and  a  cause  of  wo,  to  those  pre- 

itending  zealots,  ibis  is  one:  Wo  unto 
you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ; 
for  ye  pay  Lithe  of  mint  and  cummin,  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of 

.the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.-1 
Tbe  sum  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  in 
struction  of  the  people  is  by  St.  Luke 
reduced  to  this  point:  The  people  asked 
him,  saying,  What  shall  ice  do  ?  He 

:  answering  saith  unto  them,  He  that  hath 
two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that 
hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let 
him  do  likewise.*'  St.  James's  system  of 

-•religion  is  this :  Pure  and  undfjiled   re- 

,  ligion  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this; 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  icidoic  in  their 

.affliction  (that  is,  to  comfort  and  relieve 
all  distressed  and  helpless  persons),  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.* 
St.  Paul  seems  to  be  yet  more  compendi- 

!  ous  and  close  :  Bear  ye  (saith  he)  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  laic 

,  of  Christ.11  Yea,  God  himself  com- 
priseth  all  the  substantial  part  of  religion 
herein,  when,  comparing  it  with  the  cir 
cumstantial  part,  he  saith,  /  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.'' 

4.  It  is  in  like  manner  considerable, 
that  in  the  general  descriptions  of  piety 
and  goodness,  the  practice  of  these  duties 
is  specified  as  a  grand  ingredient  of  them. 
In  this  Psalm,  where  such  a  description 
is  intended,  it  is  almost  the  only  particu 
lar  instance  ;  and  it  is  not  only  men- 

j  tioned,  but  reiterated   in  divers  forms  of 

•  expression.       In  the    37th    Psalm   it   is 
!  affirmed  and  repeated,  that  the  righteous 
;  showeth  mercy  ;  he  showeth  mercy,  and 

•  gii-eth  ;  he  shoiceth  mercy,  and  le/ideth.r 

•  In  the  Proverbs  it  is  a  commendation   of 
;  the  virtuous  woman,  whose  price  is  far 

i  above  rubies,  that  she  stretcheth  out   her 

hands   to  the  poor,   yea,  stretched  forth 

\  both    her  hands  to  the  needy.*     And  in 

j  Ezekiel  (which  is  especially  remarkable), 

the    18th   chapter,    where   the  principal 

I  things  constituting  a  pious  man  are  more 

1  than  once   professedly   enumerated,  this 

I  among   a   very  few  other    particulars  is 


•  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 
b  Luke  iii.  10,  11. 
d  Gal.  vi.  2. 


c  James  i.  27. 
e  Hos.  vi.  6. 
f  Psal.  xxxvii.  21,  2(5, — The  righteous  givcth, 
and  spareth  not. — Prov.  xxi.  26. 
*  Prov.  xxxi.  20. 


xpressed,  and  taketh  up  much  room  in 
the  account ;  of  such  a  person  (who  shall 
surely  lire,  and  not  die,  that  is,  who  cer- 
ainly  shall  abide  in  God's  favour,  and 
?njoy  the  happy  consequences  thereof) 
t  is  supposed,  that  he  neitlur  hath  op- 
pressed  any,  nor  hath  withholdtn  the 
pledge,  nor  hath  spoiled  by  tiolence  ;  lut 
hath  given  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
hath  covered  the  naked  with  a  garment, 
and  hath  taken  off  his  hand  from  the 
poor.11 

5.  Also  in  the  particular  histories  of 
good  men,  this  sort  of  practice  is  specially 
taken  notice  of,  and  expressed  in  their 
haracters.  In  the  story  of  our  father 
Abraham,  his  benignity  to  strangers,  and 
hospitableness,  is  remarkable  among  all 
his  deeds  of  goodness,  being  propounded 
to  us  as  a  pattern  and  encouragement  to 
the  like  practice.'  In  this  the  conscience 
of  Job  did  solace  itself,  as  in  a  solid 
assurance  of  his  integrity:  I  delivered 
the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the 
widoitfs  heart  to  sing.  I  was  eyes  to  the. 
blind,  and  feet  I  icas  to  the  lame  ;  I  was 
a  father  to  the  poor.  Did  not  I  wefp 
for  him  that  wax  in  trouble  ?  Was  not 
my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor?-1  Hence 
also  did  the  good  publican  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  and  approbation  of 
our  Savour,  saying,  Behold,  Lord,  half 
of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor  :  hence 
did  sah-ation  come  to  his  house  :  hence 
he  is  proclaimed,  a  son  of  Abraham.* 
Of  Dorcas,  that  good  woman,  who  was 
so  gracious  and  precious  among  the  dis 
ciples,  this  is  the  commendation  and  char 
acter  ;  She.  was  full  of  good  works  and 
almsikeds,  which  she  did  :'  such  practice 
made  her  capable  of  that  favour,  so  great 
and  extraordinary,  the  being  restored  to 
life  ;  at  least  in  St.  Chrysostom's  judg 
ment  :  the  force^of  her  alms  (saith  he) 
did  conquer  the  tyranny  of  death* 
Cornelius  also,  that  excellent  person,  who 
was,  though  a  Gentile,  so  acceptable  to 
God,  and  had  so  extraordinary  graces 
conferred  on  him,  is  thus  represented  : 

*  'H  rf,!  ftcrijionvvnt  tvvapu  ivinijart  Bavdrov  ri)» 

T"pawiia. — Chrys.  in  Gen.  Orat.  55. 

"  Ezek.  xviii.  7,  16.  '  Hcb  xiii.2. 

J  Job  xxix.  12.  13,  15,  16;  xxx.  25. 

*  Luke  xix.  8,  9.  '  Acts  ix.  36. 
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He  was  a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared 
God,  with  all  his  house ;  who  gave  much 
alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  Uod 
always.'"  We  may  add,  that  to  be  hos 
pitable  (one  branch  of  these  duties,  and 
inferring  the  rest)  is  reckoned  a  qualifica 
tion  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  guides 
and  patterns  of  goodness  unto  others." 
And  particularly,  one  fit  to  be  promoted  to 
a  widow's  office  in  the  church  is  thus  de 
scribed  :  Well  reported  of  for  good 
works  :  if  she  have  brought  up  children ; 
if  she  have  lodged  strangers ;  if  she  have 
washed  the  saints'1  feet  ;  if  she  have 
relieved  the  afflicted  ;  if  she  have  dili 
gently  followed  every  good  work.0 

6.  So  near  to  the  heart  of  piety  doth 
the  holy  Scripture  lay  the  practice  of 
these  duties  :  and  no  wonder  ;  for  it  often 
expressly  declares  charity  to  be  the  ful 
filling  of  God's  law,  as  the  best  expres 
sion  of  all  our  duty  toward  God,  of  faith 
in  him,  love  and  reverence  of  him,  and 
as  either  formally  containing,  or  naturally 
producing  all  our  duty  toward  our  neigh 
bour.1"  And  of  charity,  works  of  bounty 
and  mercy  are  both  the  chief  instances 
and  the  plainest  signs ;  for  whereas  all 
charity  doth  consist  either  in  mental  de 
sire,  or  in  verbal  signification,  or  in  ef 
fectual  performance  of  good  to  our  neigh 
bour  ;  this  last  is  the  end,  the  completion, 
and  the  assurance  of  the  rest.  Good 
will  is  indeed  the  root  of  charity  ;*  but 
that  lies  under  ground,  and  out  of  sight ; 
nor  can  we  conclude  its  being  or  life 
without  visible  fruits  of  beneficence. 
Good  words  are  at  best  but  fair  leaves 
thereof,  such  as  may,  and  too  often  do, 
proceed  from  a  weak  and  barren  disposi 
tion  of  mind.  But  these  good  works  are 
real  fruits,  (so  St.  Paul  calls  them  :  Let 
ours  also  saith  he,  learn  to  maintain  good 
worktfor  necessary  uses,  that  they  be  not 
unfruitful,  )  which  declare  a  true  life, 
and  a  good  strength  of  charity  in  the 
bearer  of  them  ;  by  them  10  •l'»t\niov  rr]? 
y«u.7^.:,  the  sincerity  (or  genuineness) 
of  our  charily  is  proved .'  For  as  no 
man  ever  doth  impress  a  false  stamp  on 

*  'Eju'rcKrif  <iyu;rr;j  o  iXtoj. — Greg.  Nyss.  in 
Matt.  v.  7. 

m  Acts  x.  2.  n  1  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  8. 

•>  1  Tim.  v.  10. 

P  Gal.  v.  14  ;  Rom.  xiii.  9,  10  ;  1  Tim.  i.  5  ; 
Matt.  vii.  12. 

<i  Tit.  iii.  14  ;  Rom.  xv.  28  ;  Phil.  iv.  17. 

'  2  Cor.  viii.  8. 


the  finest  metal ;  so  costly  charity  is  sel 
dom  counterfeit.  It  is  lo  decline  spend 
ing  their  goods  or  their  pains,  that  men 
forge  and  feign  ;  pretending  to  make  up  . 
in  wishing  well,  the  defect  of  doing  so, 
and  paying  words  instead  of  things  :  but 
he  that  freely  imparts  what  he  hath,  or 
can  do  for  his  neighbour's  good,  needs  no 
other  argument  to  evince  that  he  loves 
in  good  earnest,  nor  can  indeed  well  use 
any  other  :  for  words,  if  actions  are  want 
ing,  seem  abusive  ;  and  if  actions  are 
present,  they  are  superfluous.  Wherefore 
St.  John  thus  advises  :  My  little  chil 
dren,  let  us  not  love  in  word  or  in  tongue 
((UA'  £$•(&}  but  in  work  and  in  truth.* 
To  love  in  work,  and  to  love  in  truth,  he 
signifies  to  be  the  same  thing  ;  and  to  pre 
tend  love  in  speech,  without  practising  it 
in  deed,  he  implies  not  allowable.  And 
St.  James  in  way  of  comparison  says, 
that  as  faith  without  works  is  dead,  so 
love  without  beneficence  is  useless.  For, 
If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  des 
titute  of  daily  food,  atid  one  of  you  say 
unto  him,  Depart  in  peace,  be,  you  warm 
ed  and  filled,  notwiUistanding  ye  give 
them  not  those  things  which  are  needful 
to  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit  ?  Ecen 
so  faith  without  works  is  dead.*  Cold 
wishes  of  good,  working  no  real  bene 
fit  to  our  neighbour,  and  a  faint  assent 
unto  truth,  producing  no  constant  obedi 
ence  to  God,  are  things  near  of  kin,  and 
of  like  value  ;  both  of  little  worth  or 
use.  Charity,  then,  being  the  main 
point  of  religion,  mercy  and  bounty  be 
ing  the  chief  parts  of  charity,  well  may 
these  duties  be  placed  in  so  high  a  rank, 
according  to  the  divine  heraldry  of  scrip 
ture. 

7.  To  enforce  which  observations, 
and  that  we  may  be  further  certified 
about  the  weight  and  worth  of  these  du 
ties,  we  may  consider,  that  to  the  obser 
vance  of  them  most  ample  and  excellent 
rewards  are  assigned  ;  that,  in  return  for 
what  we  bestow  on  our  poor  brethren, 
God  hath  promised  all  sorts  of  the  best 
mercies  and  blessings  to  us.  The  best 
of  all  good  things  (that  which  in  David's 
opinion  was  better  than  life  itself),  the 
fountain  of  all  blessings  (God's  love  and 
favour,  or  mercy),  is  procured  thereby, 
or  is  annexed  to  it."  For,  God  lovclh  a 


8  1  John  iii.  18. 
"  Psal.  Ixiii.  3. 
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cheerful  giver,  saith  St.  Paul  ;  and,  The 
•mere-fill  shall  obtain  mercy,  saith  our 
(Saviour  ;  and,  Mercy  rejoiceth  against 
\fttdgmmt,"  (or  boasteth,  or  triumpheth 
lover  it ;  ef-eo;  xttruxuv^uTiti  xolufw;  :  that 
iis,  it  appeascth  God's  wrath,  and  prevents 
:our  condemnation  and  punishment),  saith 
;St.  James ;  God  will  not  continue  dis- 
>pleased  with  him,  nor  will  withhold  his 
mercy  from  him,  who  is  kind  and  merciful 
>to  his  neighbour."  It  is  true,  if  rightly 
understood,  what  the  Hebrew  Wise  Man 
;saith,  Water  will  quenr/i  a  flaming  fire., 
,and  alms  maketk  an  atonement  for 

•  si/is. *     For  this  practice  hath  the  nature 
land  name  of  a    sacrifice,  and  is  declared 
.assuch   both  in  excellency   and  efficacy 
:to  surpass  all  other  sacrifices  ;  to  be  most 
(acceptable  to  God,  most  available  for  ex- 
.piation  of  guilt,  most   effectual  in  obtain- 
,ing  mercy  and  favour.     Other  sacrifices 

performed  in  obedience  to  God's  appoint- 
^ent    (on    virtue  of  our    Lord's   perfect 
.obedience,   and   with  regard  to  his    pure 
i  sacrifice   of  himself),   did  in   their    way 
; propitiate  God,  and   atone   sin:  but   this 
:  hath  an  intrinsic  worth,  and  a  natural  ap 
titude  to  those    purposes.     Other  obliga 
tions  did  signify  a   willingness  to   render 
!  a  due  homage   to  God  :  this   really   and 
'immediately     performs    it.     They  were 
;  shadows  or  images  well  resembling  that 
.  duty  (parting   with    any   thing    we  have 
!  for  the  sake  of  God,    and  for  purchasing 
i  his  favour),  whereof  this  is  the  body  and 
j  substance.    This  is  therefore    preferred, 
as  in  itself  excelling   the  rest,  and  more 
;  estimable  in  God's  sight ;  so  that  in  com- 
;  parison  or   petition    therewith,  the  other 
,  seem  to  be  slighted  and  rejected.     /  will 
(saith  God)    hare   mercy,   and   not  sac- 
rificf  :>'  and,  Will   the    Lord  be  pl-ased 
with   thousands   of  rams,   or   with   ten 
j  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?'-   Will  her 
i  that  is,  he  will  not    be  pleased  with  such 
sacrifices,    if    they    be    abstracted    from 
i  the  more   delightful  sacrifices  of  bounty 
1  and    mercy-       God  never  made    an  ex- 
;  ception  against  these,  or  derogated  from 

•  them     in     auiy    case :    they     absolutely 
and  perpetually  are,  as    St.   Paul   speak- 
eth,   odours  of  a    siceet   smell,   sacrifi- 

T  2  Cor.  ix.  7  ;  Matt.  v.  7  ;  James  ii.  13. 

w  Matt.  vi.  14. 

*  Ecclus.  iii.  30, — Si  nudum  vestias,  teipsum 
induis  jusiitiam. — Ambr.  Ojfic.  \.  11.  Hier.  in 
Psalm  cxxxiii.  Chrys.  lorn.  v.  Oral.  55. 

»  Hos.  vi.  6.  •  Micah  vi.  7. 
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ccs     acceptable     and    well   pleasing   to 
God.1     And  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
seconds  him  :  To  do  good  (saith  he)  and 
to    communicate,  forget   not :  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is   well  pleased.1'  By 
these,  all  other  works  and  all  enjoyments 
are  sanctified  :  for,  Give  alms  (saith  our 
Lord)  of  what  ye  have;  and   behold,  all 
things  are  pure  unto  you.*    Such  charita 
ble  persons  are  therefore  frequently  pro 
nounced  blessed,  that  is,  in  effect,  instated 
in  a  confluence  of  all  good  things.     Bless 
ed  is  he   that  cons/dtreth  the  poor,  says 
the  Psalmist ;  and,  He  that  hath  a  bountiful 
eye  if,  blessed,  sailh  Solomon  ;  and,  He  that 
hath    mercy   on  the  poor,    happy  is  he,A 
saith  the  Wise  Man  again  ;  and,  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,''  saith  our  Lord  himself. 
So  in  gross  and   generally.     Particularly 
also  and  in  detail,  the  greatest  blessings 
are    expressly   allotted  to  this  practice ; 
prosperity  in  all  our  affairs  is  promised 
thereto.      Thou  (saith  Moses)  shall  surely 
give  thy  poor  brother,  and    thine   heart 
shall  not  be  grieved  that  tkou  givcst  unto 
him  ;  because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works, 
and  in  all  that  thou  puttest    thine  hand 
unto.{     Stability  in  a    good    condition    is 
ordinarily  consequent    thereon :    so  the 
prophet  Daniel   implies,  when,  advising 
king  Nebuchadnezzar  to  these  works,  he 
adds,  If  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy 
tranquillity.'  Deliverance  from   evil  in 
cumbent,  protection  in  imminent  danger, 
and  support  in  afflictions,  are  the  sure  re 
wards  thereof:  so  the  Psalmist  assures  us  : 
Blessed  (saith  he)  is  he  that   considereth 
the  poor  :  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in 
time  of  trouble.      The  Lord  ivill  preserve 
him  and  keep  him  alive,  and  he  shall  be 
blessed  upon  earth  ;  and   thou  wilt  not 
deliver  him  unto  the  will  of  his  enemies. 
The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the 
bed  of  languishing  ;  thou  wilt  make  all 
his  bed  in  his  sickness.^     Security  from 
all  want  is  likewise  a  recompense  proper 
thereto  :   for,  He  that  gii'fth  to  the  poor 
shall  not  lack,  saith  the  Wise  Man.     If 
thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry,  and 
satisfy  the  afflicted  soul,  then  shall  thy 
light  arise  in  obscurity,1  fyc.   Thriving  in 

•  Phil.  iv.  18.  b  Heb.xiii.  16. 
c  Luke  xi.  41. 

d  Psal.  xli.  1 ;  Prov.  xxii.  9  ;  xiv.  21. 

•  Matt.  v.  7.  f  Dent.  xv.  10. 
e  Dan.  iv.  27.                 b  Psal.  xli.  1,  2,  3. 
>  Prov.  xxviii.  27  ;  Isa.  Iviii.  10,  11,  12. 
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wealth  and  estate  is  another  special  re 
ward  :  for,  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made 
fat  ;•'  the  same  author  gives  us  his  word 
for  it.  Even  of  the  good  things  here  be 
low,  to  those  who  for  his  sake  in  this  or 
any  other  way  do  let  go  houses  or  lands, 
our  Lord  promiseth  the  return  of  a  hun 
dred-fold^  either  in  kind  or  in  value.  So 
great  encouragements  are  annexed  to  this 
practice  even  in  relation  to  the  concern 
ments  of  this  transitory  life  ;  but  to  them 
beside  God  hath  destinated  rewards  in 
comparably  more  considerable  and  pre 
cious,  spiritual  and  eternal  rewards,  treas 
ures  of  heavenly  wealth,  crowns  of  end 
less  glory,  the  perfection  of  joy  and  bliss, 
to  be  dispensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just.  He  thai,  for  my  sake  hath  left  houses 
or  lands,  shall  receive  a  hundred-fold 
now  at  this  time  (or  in  this  present  life), 
and  in  the  world  to  come  shall  inherit 
everlasting  life  ;'  so  infallible  truth  hath 
assured  us.  They  who  perform  these 
duties  are  said  to  make  themselves  lags 
which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  that  fail- 
eth  not  in  the  heavens  ;  to  make  themselves 
friends  of  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who, 
when  they  fail  (when  they  depart,  and 
leave  their  earthly  wealth),  will  receive 
them  into  everlasting  habitations  ;  to  lay 
up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  found 
ation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they 
may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."'  Such  re 
wards  are  promised  to  the  observers. 

8.  And  correspondently  grievous  pun 
ishments  are  designed  and  denounced  to 
the  transgressors  of  these  duties ;  the 
worst  of  miseries  is  their  portion  and 
doom  :  they,  for  being  such,  do  forfeit 
God's  love  and  favour ;  they  lose  his 
blessing  and  protection  ;  they  can  have 
no  sure  possession,  nor  any  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  their  estate  ;  for,  He  (saith 
St.  James)  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy,  who  showeth  no  mercy.  And  of 
such  a  person  it  is  said  in  Job,  That 
which  he  laboureth  for  he  shall  restore, 
and  shall  not  swallow  it  down  :  according 
to  his  substance  shall  the  restitution  he, 
and  he  shall  not  rejoice  therein ;  because 
he  hath  oppressed,  and  forsaken  the  poor." 
(Not  only  because  he  hath  unjustly  op- 

)  Prov.  xi.  25.  k  Matt.  xix.  29. 

1  Luke  xiv.  14;  Matt.  xix.  29;  Mark  x. 
29,  30. 

m  Luke  xii.  33;  1  Tim.  vi.  19. 
•  James  ii.  13 :  Job  xx.  18,  19. 


pressed,  but  because  he  hath  uncharitably 
forsaken  the  poor.)  If  by  the  divine  for 
bearance  such  persons  do  seem  to  enjoy 
a  fair  portion  in  this  life  (prospering  in 
'he  world,  and  increasing  in  riches,' ) 
they  will  find  a  sad  reckoning  behind  in 
the  other  world  :  this  will  be  the  result 
of  that  audit ;  Woe  be  unto  you,  rich 
men,  for  ye  have  received  your  consola 
tion;*  (such  rich  men  are  meant,  who 
have  got,  or  kept,  or  used  their  wealth 
basely  ;  who  have  detained  all  the  con 
solation  it  yields  to  themselves,  and  im 
parted  none  to  others ;)  and,  Rf.memler, 
son,  thou  didst  receive  thy  good  things 
in  this  life  (so  didst  receive  them,  as  to 
swallow  them,  and  spend  them  here, 
without  any  provision  or  regard  for  the 
future  in  the  use  of  them  ;)  and,  Cast 
that  unprofitable  servant  (who  made  no 
good  use  of  his  talent)  into  utter  dark- 
ness.  Such  will  be  the  fate  of  every  one 
that  treasures  up  to  himself,  and  is  not 
rich  unto  God ; '  not  rich  in  piety  and 
charity,  not  rich  in  performing  for  God's 
sake  works  of  bounty  and  mercy. 

9.  It  is  indeed  most  considerable,  that 
at  the  final  reckoning,  when  all  men's 
actions  shall  be  strictly  scanned,  and  just 
ly  sentenced  according  to  their  true  de 
sert,  a  special  regard  will  be  had  to  the 
discharge  or  neglect  of  these  duties.  It 
is  the  bountiful  and  merciful  persons, 
who  have  relieved  Christ  in  his  poor 
members  and  brethren,  who  in  that  clay 
will  appear  to  be  the  sheep  at  the  right 
hand,  and  shall  hear  the  good  Shepherd's 
voice  uttering  those  joyful  words,  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  enter  into  the 
kingdom  perpared  for  you  from  the  foun 
dation  of  the  world  :  for  I  was  an  him- 
gred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty 
and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  look  me  in  ;  I  was  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me  ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto 
mej  He  doth  not  say,  because  you  have 
made  goodly  professions,  because  you 
have  been  orthodox  in  your  opinions,  be 
cause  you  have  frequented  -religious  ex 
ercises  (have  prayed  often  and  long,  have 
kept  many  fasts,  and  heard  many  ser 
mons,)  because  you  have  been  staunch  in 

0  Psal.  xvii.  14  ;  Ixxiii.  12. 

p  Luke  vi.  24. 
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vour  conversations,  because  you  have 
seen  punctual  in  your  dealings,  because 
you  have  maintained  a  specious  guise  of 
piety  ;  sobriety,  and  justice  (although,  in 
deed,  he  that  will  come  off  well  at  that 
crreat  trial,  must  be  responsible,  and  able 
to  yield  a  good  account  in  respect  to  all 
those  particulars  ;)  but  because  you  have 
been  charitably  benign  and  helpful  to 
persons  in  need  and  distress,  therefore 
'blessed  are  you,  therefore  enter  into  the 
'kingdom  of  glorious  bliss  prepared  for 
such  persons.  This  proceeding  more 
•than  intimates,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  | 
iour  Lord,  no  sort  of  virtue  or  good  prac 
tice  is  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  chari 
table  bounty  ;  or  rather  that,  in  his  esteem, 
•none  is  equal  thereto  :  so  that  if  the  ques 
tion  were  put  to  him,  which  is  one  of 
them  to  Antiochus(in  Athauasius'  works") 
which  is  the  most  eminent  virtue  ?  our 
'Lord  would  resolve  it  no  otherwise  than 
'is  done  by  that  Father,  affirming,  that, 
'mercifulness  is  the  queen  of  virtues  ;  for 
that,  at  the  final  account,  the  examina 
tion  chiefly  proceeds  upon  that ;  it  is 
made  the  special  touchstone  of  piety, 
and  the  peculiar  ground  of  happiness. 
On  the  other  side,  those  who  have  been 
deficient  in  these  performances  (unchari-  j 
table  and  unmerciful  persons)  will  at  the 
last  trial  appear  to  be  the  wretched  goats 
on  the  left  hand,  unto  whom  this  uncom 
fortable  speech  shall  by  the  great  Judge 
be  pronounced:  Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire.,  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels :  for  I  icas  hun 
gry,  and  ye  gave  me  no  -meat ;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ;  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick  and  in  prison, 
and  ye  visited  me  not.1  It  is  not,  we  may 
see,  for  having  done  that  which  in  this 
world  is  called  rapine  or  wrong,  for 
having  pillaged  or  cozened  their  neigh 
bour,  for  having  committed  adultery  or 
murder,  or  any  other  thing  prohibited, 
that  these  unhappy  men  are  said  to  be 
formally  impeached,  and  finally  con 
demned  to  that  miserable  doom  ;  but  for 
having  been  unkind  and  unmerciful  to 
their  poor  brethren  :*  this  at  that  high 

*  Oi<    on  liripirctKatrtv,  ovi'    on    <rc<rv\f)Ka<riv,   oi 
ftjtot^vKaoiv,  I)  aX>o  r«  raiv  difriyoftv^ivuv    ircvutn- 
*.aeriv,  rjirr/v    ri'/y    ra^tv    xuraitpiJ^VT..,   dAV    Sri  pii 

•  Athanasius,  torn.  ii. 

1  Matt.  xxv.  41,42,  43. 


tribunal  will  pass  for  a  most  enormous 
crime,  for  the  capital  offence  ;  for  this  it 
is  that  they  shall  be  cursed,  and  cast 
down  into  a  wretched  consortship  with 
those  malicious  and  merciless  fiends,  un 
to  whose  disposition  they  did  so  nearly 
approach. 

Thus  it  appears  how  mighty  a  stress 
God  in  the  holy  Scripture  doth  lay  upon 
these  duties,  so  peremptorily  commanding 
them,  so  vehemently  pressing  them,  so 
highly  commending  them,  so  graciously 
by  promises  alluring  us  to  the  perform 
ance,  so  dreadfully  by  threatenings  deter 
ring  us  from  the  neglect  of  them.  What 
an  affront  then  will  it  be  to  God's  author 
ity,  what  a  distrust  to  his  word,  what  a 
contempt  of  his  power,  his  justice,  his 
wisdom,  what  a  despite  to  his  goodness 
and  mercy,  if,  notwithstanding  all  these 
declarations  of  his  will  and  purposes,  we 
shall  presume  to  be  uncharitable  in  this 
kind  !  There  are  also  considerations  (very 
many,  very  clear,  and  very  strong), 
which  discover  the  great  reasonableness 
and  equity  of  these  laws,  with  our  indis- 
pensible  obligation  to  obey  them  ;  the 
which  indeed  with  greater  force  do  exact 
these  duties  from  us,  and  do  more  ear 
nestly  plead  in  the  poor  man's  behalf, 
than  he  can  beg  or  cry.  If  we  either  look 
up  unto  God,  or  down  upon  our  poor 
neighbour,  if  we  reflect  upon  ourselves, 
or  consider  our  wealth  itself,  every  where 
we  may  discern  various  reasons  obliging 
us,  and  various  motives  inducing  us  to  the 
practice  of  these  duties. 

2rf  Head  of  Discourse.  —  In  regard  to 
God, 

1.  We  may  consider,  that  by  exer 
cising  of  bounty  and  mercy,  we  are  kind 
and  courteous  to  God  himself;  by  neg 
lecting  those  duties,  we  are  unkind  and 
rude  to  him  :  for  that  what  of  good  or 
evil  is  by  us  done  to  the  poor,  God  inter 
prets  and  accepts  as  done  to  himself. 
The  poor  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  God  ; 
he  openly  and  frequently  professeth  him 
self  their  especial  friend,  patron,  and 
protector;  he  is  much  concerned  in,  and 
particularly  chargeth  his  providence  with 
their  support.  In  effect,  therefore,  they 
shall  surely  be  provided  for,  one  way  or 
other  ;  (  The  poor  shall  eat  and  be  satis- 
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fied :  God  will  save  the  afflicted  people  : 
The  Lord  preserveth  the  strangers,  he 
reJieceth  the  fatherless  and  widow. 
When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water, 
and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  fail- 
eth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them, 
I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake 
th°.m  :''  but  out  of  goodness  to  us,  he 
chooseth  (if  it  may  be,  we  freely  con 
curring  therein),  and  best  liketh,  that  it 
should  be  done  by  our  hands ;  this  con 
ducing  no  less  to  our  benefit,  than  to 
theirs ;  Av-e  thereby  having  opportunity 
to  show  our  respect  to  himself,  and  to 
lay  an  engagement  on  him  to  do  us  good. 
God  therefore  lendeth  the  poor  man  his 
own  name,  and  alloweth  him  to  crave 
our  succour  for  his  sake,  (When  the 
poor  man  asketh  us  in  God's  name,  or 
for  God's  sake,  he  doth  not  usurp  or 
forge,  he  hath  good  authority,  and  a  true 
ground  for  doing  so:)  God  gives  him 
credit  from  himself  unto  us  for  what  he 
wants,  and  bids  us  charge  what  he  re- 
ceiveth  on  his  own  account ;  permitting 
us  to  reckon  him  obliged  thereby,  and  to 
write  him  our  debtor ;  engaging  his  own 
word  and  reputation  duly  to  repay,  fully 
to  satisfy  us.  He  that  hath  pity  on  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord  ;  and  that  which 
he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again, 
saith  the  Wise  Man  :  and,  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have,  done  it  to  the  least  of  my  breth 
ren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,  saith  our 
Saviour  :  and,  God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget  your  work  and  labour  of  lore, 
which  ye  have  showed  toward  his  name, 
in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints, 
and  do  minister,  saith  the  apostles 
What,  therefore,  we  give  to  the  poor, 
God  accepteth  as  an  expression  of  kind 
ness  to  himself,  being  given  to  one  of  his 
friends  and  clients  in  respect  to  him  ;  he 
regards  it  as  a  testimony  of  friendly  con 
fidence  in  him,  signifying  that  we  have 
a  good  opinion  of  him,  that  we  take  him 
for  able  and  willing  to  requite  a  good 
turn,  that  we  dare  take  his  word,  and 
think  our  goods  safe  enough  in  his  custo 
dy.  But  if  we  stop  our  ears,  or  shut  our 
hands  from  the  poor,  God  interprets  it  as 
a  harsh  repulse,  and  an  heinous  affront 
put  upon  himself:  we  doing  it  to  one  who 

u  Psal.  xxii.  26  ;  xviii.  27  ;  cxlvi.  9  ;  Isa. 
xli.  17. 

v  Prov.  xix.  17  ;  Matt.  xxv.  40,  45  ;  Heb. 
vi.  10. 


bears  his  name,  and  wears  his  livery  (for 
the  poor  man's  rags  are  badges  of  his  re 
lation  unto  God,)  he  thereby  judges  that 
we  have  little  good-will,  little  respect, 
little  compassion  toward  himself:  since 
we  vouchsafe  not  to  grant  him  so  mean 
a  favour,  since  we  refuse  at  his  request, 
and  (as  it  were)  in  his  need,  to  accommo 
date  him  with  a  small  sum,  he  justly  re 
putes  it  as  an  argument  of  unkindly  diffi 
dence  in  him,  that  we  have  sorry  thoughts 
of  him,  deeming  him  no  good  correspond 
ent,  little  valuing  his  word,  suspecting 
his  goodness,  his  truth,  or  his  sufficiency. 
2.  We  by  practising  those  duties  are 
just,  by  omitting  them  are  very  unjust, 
toward  God.  For  our  goods,  our  wealth, 
and  our  estate,  are  indeed  none  of  them 
simply  or  properly  our  own,  so  that  we 
have  an  absolute  property  in  them,  or  an 
entire  disposal  of  them  :  no,  we  are  ut 
terly  incapable  of  such  aright  unto  them, 
or  power  over  them  :  God  necessarily  is 
the  true  and  absolute  proprietary  of  them. 
They  are  called  the  gifts  of  God  :  but 
we  must  not  understand  that  God,  by 
giving  them  to  us,  hath  parted  with  his 
own  right  to  them:w  they  are  deposited 
with  us  in  trust,  not  alienated  from  him  ; 
they  are  committed  to  us  as  stewards, 
not  transferred  upon  us  as  masters:  they 
are  so  ours,  that  we  have  no  authority  to 
use  them  according  to  our  will  or  fancy, 
but  are  obliged  to  manage  them  accord 
ing  to  God's  direction  and  order.  He, 
by  right  immutable,  is  Lord  paramount  of 
all  his  creation  ;  every  thing  unalienably 
belongs  to  him  upon  many  accounts.  He 
out  of  nothing  made  all  things  at  first, 
and  to  every  creature  through  each  mo 
ment  a  new  being  is  conferred  by  his 
preservative  influence  :  originally,  there 
fore,  he  is  Lord  of  all  things,  and  con 
tinually  a  new  title  of  dominion  over  eve 
ry  thing  springeth  up  unto  him  :  it  is  his 
always,  because  he  always  maketh  it. 
We  ourselves  are  naturally  mere  slaves 
and  vassals  to  him  :  as  we  can  never  be 
our  own,  (masters  of  ourselves,  of  our 
lives,  of  our  liberties),  so  cannot  we  ever 
properly  be  owners  of  any  thing;  there 
are  no  possible  means,  by  Avhich  we  can 
acquire  any  absolute  title  to  the  least  mite  ; 
the  principal  right  to  what  we  seem  to 
get,  according  to  all  law  and  reason,  ac- 
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crueth  to  our  master.  All  things  about  us, 
by  which  we  live,  by  which  we  work  and 
trade,  the  earth  which  supports  and  feeds 
and  furnisheth  us  with  all  commodities, 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  sun  and  stars  which 
cherish  our  life,  are  all  of  them  his,  his 
productions  and  his  possessions,  subsisting 
by  his  pleasure,  subject  to  his  disposal." 
How  then  can  any  thing  be  ours  ?  How 
can  we  say,  with  the  foolish  churl  Na- 
bal,  Shall  I  take,  my  bread,  and  my  wa 
ter,  and  my  Jlesh,  and  give  it  ?*  Thine  ? 
O  inconsiderate  man  !  How  earnest  thou 
by  it  ?  how  dost  thou  hold  it  ?  Didst  thou 
make  it  ?  or  dost  thou  preserve  it  ?  Canst 
thou  claim  any  thing  by  nature?  No; 
thou  broughtest  nothing  with  thee  into  the 
world  ;  thou  didst  not  bring  thyself  hith 
er.*  Canst  thou  challenge  any  thing  to 
thyself  from  chance  ?  No,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  chance,  all  things  being 
guided  and  governed  by  God's  provi 
dence.  Dost  thou  conceive  thy  industry 
can  entitle  thee  to  any  thing  ?  Thou  art 
mistaken  ;  for  all  the  wit  and  strength 
thou  appliest,  the  head  thou  contrivest 
with,  and  the  hands  thou  workest  with, 
are  God's ;  all  the  success  thou  findest 
did  wholly  depend  on  him,  was  altogeth 
er  derived  from  him ;  all  thy  projects 
were  vain,  all  tby  labours  would  be  fruit 
less,  did  not  he  assist  and  bless  thee. 
Thou  dost  vainly  and  falsely  lift  up  thine 
hi  art,  and  forget  the  Lord  thy  God, 
when  as  thy  herds  andflocks  multiply,  and 
thy  silver  and  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all 
thou  hast  is  multiplied ;  if  thou  sayest 
in  thy  heart,  My  power,  and  the  might  of 
my  hand,  haih  gotten  me  this  wealth. 
But  thou  must  remember  the  Lord  thy 
God,  for  it  is  he  that  gicelh  the  power  to 
get  wealth.7-  [ — Who  am  I  (saith  David,) 
and  what  is  my  prop/e,  that,  we  should  be 
able  to  offer  so  u-illingly  after  this  sort  J 
For  all  things  come  of  thee  ;  and  of  thine, 
ou-n  have  we  given  thee.  1  Chron.  xxix. 
14.]  Since,  then,  upon  all  scores,  every 
thing  we  have  doth  appertain  to  God,  he 
may  without  any  injury  recall  or  resume 


*  Sed  ais,  Quid  injusHim  est,  si  cum  aliena 
non  invadam,    propria  diligentius  servem  ?  0 
impudens  dictum!    propria  dicis  ?    qua;?    ex 
quihus  reconditis  in  hunc  mundum  detulisti  ? — 
Ambros. 

*  Psal.xxiv.  1  ;  1.  12;  Ixxxix.  11  ;  xcv.  5. 
i  1  Sam.  xxv.  11. 

1  Deut.  viii.  13,  14,  17,  18. 


whatever  he  pleaseth  ;  and  while  he  let- 
teth  any  thing  abide  with  us,  we  cannot 
justly  use  it  olheswise  than  he  hath  ap 
pointed,  we  cannot  duly  apply  it  other 
wise  than  to  his  interest  and  service.* 
God,  then,  having  enjoined,  that  after  we 
have  satisfied  our  necessities,  and  sup 
plied  our  reasonable  occasions,  we  should 
employ  the  rest  to  the  relief  of  our  poor 
neighbours ;  that  if  we  have  two  coats 
(one  more  than  we  need)  we  should  im 
part  one  to  him  that  hath  none ;  if  we 
have  meat  abundant,  that  we  likewise 
communicate  to  him  that  wants  it :  t 
God,  by  the  poor  man's  voice  (or  by  his 
need  and  misery),  demanding  his  own 
from  us,  we  are  very  unjust  if  we  pre 
sume  to  withhold  it ;  doubly  unjust  we 
are,  both  toward  God  and  toward  our 
neighbour:  we  are  unfaithful  stewards, 
misapplying  the  goods  of  our  Master, 
and  crossing  his  order  : \  we  are  wrong 
ful  usurpers,  detaining  from  our  neigh 
bour  that  which  God  hath  allotted 
him  ;  we  are  in  the  court  of  conscience; 
we  shall  appear  at  the  bar  of  God's  judg 
ment  no  better  than  robbers  (under  viz 
ards  of  legal  right  and  possession),  spoil 
ing  our  poor  brother  of  his  goods;  his,  I 
say,  by  the  very  same  title  as  any  thing 
can  be  ours,  by  the  free  donation  of  God, 
fully  and  frequently  expressed,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  his  holy  word.  (He  cannot 
take  it  away  by  violence,  or  surreption 
against  our  will,  but  we  are  bound  wil 
lingly  to  yield  it  up  to  him  ;  to  do  that, 
were  disorder  in  him  ;  to  refuse  this,  is 
wrong  in  us.)  'Tis  the  hungry  man's 
bread  which  we  hoard  up  in  our  barns, 
'tis  his  meat  on  which  we  glut,  and  his 
drink  which  we  guzzle  :§  'tis  the  naked 
man's  apparel  which  we  shut  up  in  our 
presses,  or  which  we  exorbitantly  ruffle 

*  Aliena  rnpere  convincitur,  qui  ultra  neces- 
?ara  sibi  retineri  probatur. — Hieron. 

f  Quicquid  Deus  plusqnrim  opnsest  dederit, 
non  nobis  spocialiler  dedit.  sed  per  nos  aliis 
erogandnm  iransmisit;  quod  si  non  dedprimus, 
res  alienas  invasimus — Aug.  Strm.  219.  de 
Temp. 

Proprinm  nemo  dicat  quod  commune;  plus 
q'.iam  sufficeret  sumptui  violentcr  obicnium 
est. — Amlros. 

\  Eu  Si  oil*  unoarfpriT^f,  a  irpts  oinnvofilav  iJtfu, 
ruiira  fdiu  aavrov  noiov^tvof  ; — Biis.  M. 

$  Nostrum  est  (pnuperes  clamant)  quod  ef- 
funditis;  nobis  crudelilur  subtrahitur,  quod 
inaniter  expenditur. —  Bern.  Ep.  42. 

*  Luke  iii.  11. 
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and  flaunt  in  :  'tis  the  needy  person's 
gold  and  silver  which  we  closely  hide  in 
our  chests,  or  spend  idly,  or  put  out  to 
useless  use.  We  are,  in  thus  holding,  or 
thus  spending,  truly  nleovixiui,  not  only 
covetous,  but  wrongful,  or  havers  of  more 
than  our  own,  against  the  will  of  the  right 
owners;  plainly  violating  that  precept  of 
Solomon,  Withhold  not  good  from  them 
to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the 
power  of  thy  hand  to  do  it.1'  If  we  are 
ambitious  of  having  a  property  in  some- 
wh.xt,  or  affect  to  call  any  thing  our  own, 
'tis  only  by  nobly  giving  that  we  can  ac 
complish  our  desire  ;  that  will  certainly 
appropriate  our  goods  to  our  use  and 
benefit :  but  from  basely  keeping,  or 
vainly  embezzling  them,  they  become 
not  our  possession  and  enjoyment,  but  our 
theft  and  our  bane.*  (These  things,  spo 
ken  after  the  holy  fathers,  wise  instruc 
tors  in  matters  of  piety,  are  to  be  under 
stood  with  reasonable  temperament,  and 
practised  with  honest  prudence.  I  cannot 
stand  to  discuss  cases,  and  remove  scru 
ples  ;  a  pious  charity  will  easily  discern 
its  due  limits  and  measures,  both  declin 
ing  perplexity,  and  not  evading  duty. 
The  sum  is*,  that  justice  towards  God  and 
rmn  obligeth  us  not  to  suffer  our  poor 
brother  to  perish,  or  pine  away  for  want, 
when  we  surfeit  and  swim  in  plenty,  or 
not  to  see  him  lack  necessaries,  when  we 
are  well  able  to  relieve  him.) 

3.  Showing  bounty  and  mercy  are  the 
most  proper  and  the  principal  expres 
sions  of  our  gratitude  unto  God  ;  so  that 
in  omitting  them,  we  are  not  only  very 
unjust,  but  highly  ingrateful.  Innumer 
able  are  the  benefits,  favours,  and  mer 
cies  (both  common  and  private),  which 
God  hath  bestowed  on  us,  and  doth  con 
tinually  bestow :  he  incessantly  showers 
down  blessings  on  our  heads  ;  he.  daily 
loadeth  us  ivith  his  ben'jits ;  he  perpet 
ually  crowneth  us  with  long  kindness  and 
tender  mercies  :c  all  that  we  are,  all  that 
we  have,  all  that  we  can  hope  for  of 
good,  is  alone  from  his  free  bounty  :  our 
beings  and  lives,  with  all  the  conve 
niences  and  comforts  of  them,  we  en 
tirely  owe  to  him  as  to  our  Maker,  our 

*  0;nne  quo'!  male  poasidetur  alienum  est  : 
male  autem  possidet,  qui  male  utitur. — August. 
Ep.  51. 

b  Prov.  iii.  27. 
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Preserver,  our  constant  Benefactor  :  all 
the  excellent  privileges  we  enjoy,  and 
all  the  glorious  hopes  we  have  as  Chris 
tians,  we  also  stand  indebted  for  purely 
to  his  undeserved  mercy  and  grace. 
And,  What  shall  we  render  unto  tlie 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward  us  ?* 
Shall  we  render  him  nothing  ?  Shall  we 
refuse  him  anything  ?  Shall  we  boggle 
at  making  returns  so  inconsiderable,  in 
regard  to  what  he  hath  done  for  us  ? 
What  is  a  little  gold  or  silver,  or  brass 
perhaps,  which  our  poor  neighbour  era* 
veth  of  us,  in  comparison  to  our  life, 
our  health,  our  reason  ;  to  all  accommo 
dations  of  our  body,  and  all  endowments 
of  our  mind  ?  What  are  all  the  goods 
in  the  world  to  the  love  and  favour  of 
God,  to  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  to  the 
gifts  of  God's  Spirit,  to  the  dignity  of 
being  the  children  of  God  and  heirs  of 
salvation  ;  to  the  being  freed  from  ex 
treme  miseries,  and  made  capable  of 
eternal  felicity  ?  And  doth  not  this  unex« 
pressible  goodness,  do  not  all  these  in 
estimable  benefits,  require  some  corres 
pondent  thankfulness?  Are  we  not  oblig 
ed,  shall  we  not  be  willing  to  exhibit 
some  real  testimony  thereof?  And 
what  other  can  we  exhibit  beside  this  ? 
We  cannot  directly  or  immediately  re 
quite  God,  for  he  cannot  so  receive  any 
thing  from  us  ;  he  is  not  capable  of  be 
ing  himself  enriched  or  exalted,  of  be 
ing  anywise  pleasured  or  bettered  by  us, 
who  is  in  himself  infinitely  sufficient, 
glorious,  joyful,  and  happy  :  Our  good 
ness  extends  not  to  him  ;  a  man  cannot 
be  profitable  to  his  Maker. e  All  that  we 
can  do  in  this  kind  is  thus  indirectly,  in 
the  persons  of  his  poor  relations,  to 
gratify  him,  imparting  at  his  desire,  and 
for  his  sake,  somewhat  of  what  he  hath 
bestowed  on  us  upon  them.  Such  a 
thankful  return  we  owe  unto  God,  not 
only  for  what  he  hath  given  us,  but  even 
for  the  capacity  of  giving  to  others  ;  for 
that  we  are  in  the  number  of  those  who 
can  afford  relief,  and  who  need  not  to 
demand  it.  Our  very  wealth  and  pros 
perous  state  should  not  seem  to  us  so 
contemptible  things,  that  we  should  be 
unwilling  to  render  somewhat  back  in 
grateful  resentment  for  them  :  the  very 
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ict  of  giving  is  itself  no  mean  benefit 
[having  so  much  of  honour  in  it,  so 
much  of  pleasure  going  with  it,  so  much 
i)f  reward  following  it;)  we  receive  far 
more  than  we  return  in  giving  ;  for  which 
iherefore  it  is  fit  that  we  should  return 
.our  gratitude,  and  consequently  that  we 
Lhould  perform  these  duties.*  For  in- 
peed,  without  this  practice,  no  other  ex- 
nression  of  gratitude  can  be  true  in  it 
self,  or  can  be  acceptable  to  God.  We 
may  seem  abundantly  to  thank  him  in 
words  ;  but  a  sparing  hand  gives  the  lie 
to  the  fullest  mouth  :  we  may  spare  our 
oreath,  if  we  keep  back  our  substance  ; 
/or  all  our  praising  God  for  his  goodness, 
and  blessing  him  with  our  lips,  if  we  will 
*jo  nothing  for  him,  if  we  will  not  part 
with  anything  for  his  sake,  appears  mere 
Compliment;  is,  in  truth,  plain  mockery 
md  vile  hypocrisy  : 

4.  Yea,  which  we  may  further  con 
sider,  all  our  devotion  severed  from  a 
disposition  of  practising  these  duties,  is 
10  less  such  ;  cannot  have  any  true  worth 
n  it,  shall  not  yield  any  good  effect  from 
,t.  Our  prayers,  if  we  are  uncharitably 
iisposed,  what  are  they  other  than  dem 
onstrations  of  egregious  impudence  and 
Tolly  ?  For  how  can  we  with  any  face 
presume  to  ask  any  thing  from  God, 
when  we  deny  him  requesting  a  small 
•matter  from  us  ?  How  can  we  with  any 
reason  expect  any  mercy  from  him,  when 
we  vouchsafe  not  to  show  any  mercy  for 
his  sake  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  God 
will  hearken  unto,  or  mind  our  petitions, 
when  we  are  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and 
regardless  of  his  desires  ?  No  ;  Whoso 
itoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor, 
he  also  shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not  he 
heard.'  'Tis  his  declaration  to  such  bold 
and  unreasonable  petitioners,  When  you 
spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  not  hear 
you  •  when  you  make  many  prayers,  I 
will  not  kear.e  No  importunity,  no  fre- 


*  A<5s  TI  0£<J  vapioTrjjSioi',  art  rwv  ev  TTOICIV  <Ju— 
yd/avail/  iyivov,  aXX'  ov  TUV  ev  iraOtiv  tieopivuv. — 
Naz. 

rdv  tf>t\dv8pi>)Ttov  t^vf/irai  &e<nr6rr]v ,  o^i  roTf 

dXXurpioij  flftas  0w(f>povi£ei  iraBiifiacrt,  xal  oii%  fifiaf 
tit  ertpwK  napi-Ke^en  oixiaf,  aXX'  ti'j  raj  iiperipas 
iXXovj  iiyaye  Ovpas. — Theod.  Ep.  30. 

Ei  (5e  fifi    iiofii^eis    \aji6dveiv  ^aXXov,  5)  6iS6vat;  [it/ 

irapatn^s. — Chrysost.  torn.  v.  Orat.  54. 

Nee  enim  homo  Deo  prsestat  beneficium  in 
his  qua;  dederit,  sed  Deus  his  homini  quae  ac- 
ceperit. — Salvian. 

'  Prov.  xxi.  13.  t  Isa.  i.  15. 


quency  of  prayers,  will  move  God  in 
such  a  case  ;  the  needy  man's  cries  and 
complaints  will  drown  their  noise;  his 
sighs  and  groans  will  obstruct  their  pas 
sage,  and  stop  the  ears  of  God  against 
them.h  Likewise  all  our  semblances  of 
repentance,  all  our  corporal  abstinences 
and  austerities,  if  a  kind  and  merciful  dis 
position  are  wanting,  what  are  they  truly 
but  presumptuous  dallyings,  or  imperti 
nent  triflings  with  God  ?  For  do  we  not 
grossly  collude  with  sin,  when  we  re 
strain  the  sensual  appetites  of  the  body, 
but  foment  the  soul's  more  unreasonah'e 
desires  ;  when  we  curb  our  wanton  flesh, 
and  give  license  to  a  base  spirit  ?  Do  we 
not  palpably  baffle,  when  in  respect  to 
God  we  pretend  to  deny  ourselves,  yet 
upon  urgent  occasion  allow  him  noth 
ing?*  Do  we  not  strangely  prevaricate, 
when  we  would  seem  to  appease  God's 
anger,  and  purchase  his  favour  by  our 
submissions,  yet  refuse  to  do  that  which 
he  declares  most  pleasing  to  him,  and 
most  necessary  to  those  purposes  ?  It  is 
an  ordinary  thing  for  men  thus  to  serve 
God,  and  thus  to  delude  themselves :  I 
hai-e  known  many  (saith  St.  Basil)  who 
have  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  groaned, 
and  expressed  all  kind  of  costless  piety, 
who  yet  icould  not  part  with  one  doit  to 
the  afflicted.^'  Such  a  cheap  and  easy 
piety,  which  costs  us  little  or  nothing, 
can  surely  not  be  worth  much  ;  and  we 
must  not  conceit,  that  the  all-wise  God 
(the  God  of  knowledge,  by  ii-hom  actions 
are  weighed,  as  Anna  sang,  and  who 
iceigheth  the  spirits  also,  as  the  Wise 
Man  saith)  will  be  cheated  therewith,  or 
take  it  for  more  than  its  just  value.'  No; 
he  hath  expressly  signified,  that  he  hath 
not  chosen  such  services,  nor  doth  take 
any  pleasure  in  them  :  he  hath  called 
them  vain  and  impertinent  oblations  ; 
not  sweet  or  acceptable,  but  abominable 
and  troublesome  to  him,  such  as  he  can 
not  away  with,  and  is  weary  to  bear.* 
'Tis  religious  liberality  that  doth  prove 

*  X(  Si  KfpSos,  atiirppicvvri  pera  dnavdpunias  ;  tkc. 
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us  to  be  serious  and  earnest  in  other  re 
ligious  performances ;  which  assures 
that  \ve  value  matters  of  piety  at  a  con 
siderable  rate  ;  which  gives  a  substance 
and  solidity  to  our  devotions  ;  which 
sanctifies  our  fasts,  and  verifies  our  pen 
ances  ;  which  renders  our  praises  real, 
and  our  prayers  effectual  ;  so  that  these 
being  combined,  we  may  reasonably  ex 
pect  acceptance  and  recompense  ;  and 
in  effect  to  hear  that  from  God,  which  by 
him  was  returned  to  good  Cornelius. 
Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up 
for  a  memorial  before  God.1 

5.  The  conscionable  practice  of  these 
duties  doth  plainly  spring  from  those 
good  dispositions  of  mind  regarding  God, 
which  are  the  original  grounds  and  foun 
tains  of  all  true  piety;  and  the  neglect 
of  them  issueth  from  those  vicious  dispo 
sitions  which  have  a  peculiar  inconsis 
tency  with  piety,  being  destructive  there 
of  in  the  very  foundation  and  root.  Faith 
in  God  is  the  fundamental  grace  upon 
which  piety  is  grounded  ;  love  and  fear 
of  God  are  the  radical  principles  from 
which  it  grows  :  all  which,  as  the  chari 
table  man  discovers  in  his  practice,  so 
they  are  apparently  banished  from  the 
heart  of  the  illiberal  and  unmerciful  per 
son. 

As  for  faith,  the  good  man,  in  showing 
bounty,  exerciseth  the  chief  act  thereof; 
he  freely  parteth  with  his  goods,  because 
he  trusteth  on  God's  providence  more 
than  on  them,  and  believeth  God  more 
ready  to  help  him,  than  any  creature  can 
do,  in  his  need  ;  because  he  is  persuaded 
that  God  is  most  good  and  benign,  so  as 
never  to  suffer  him  to  be  oppressed  with 
want ;  because  he  taketh  God  to  be  just 
and  faithful,  who,  having  charged  him 
to  care  for  nothing,  but  to  cast  his  care 
and  burden  upon  the  Lord,  having  promis 
ed  to  care  for  him,  to  sustain  him, never  to 
leace  or  forsake  him,"'  having  also  engaged 
himself  to  repay  and  recompense  him  for 
what  he  giveth  to  his  poor  neighbour, 
will  not  fail  to  make  good  his  word  ;  be 
cause  he  thinks  God  abundantly  solvent, 
and  himself  never  the  poorer  for  laying 
out  in  his  behalf ;  because,  in  short,  he 
is  content  to  live  in  a  dependence  upon 
God,  and  at  his  disposal.  It  is  mention- 

1  Acts  x.  4. 

">  Matt.  vi.  25;  Phil.  iv.  6  ;  1  Pet.  v.  7; 
PsaJ.  iv.  22;  Heb.  xiii.  5. 


ed  by  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  a 
special  instance  of  a  resolute  and  con-, 
stant  faith  in  the  first  Christians,  that 
they  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  knowing  in  themselves  that  they\ 
had  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring] 
substance."  He  that  not  forcibly  by  the 
violent  rapacity  of  others,  but  voluntarily 
by  his  own  free  resignation  for  the  ser 
vice  of  God,  delivereth  them  up  with  the 
same  alacrity,  opinion,  and  hope,  there 
by  demonstrates  the  same  faith.  But  the 
gripple  wretch,  who  will  bestow  nothing 
on  his  poor  brother  for  God's  sake,  is  evi 
dently  an  infidel,  having  none  at  all,  ojf 
very  heathenish  conceits  of  God.  He  must 
be  either  a  mere  atheist,  disbelieving  the 
existence  of  God  ;  or  an  epicurean,  in 
his  heart  denying  God's  providence  over 
human  affairs  ;*  (for  did  he  conceive 
God  to  have  any  regard  unto,  or  any  in 
fluence  over  what  passes  here,  how  could 
he  be  afraid  of  wanting  upon  this  score? 
how  could  he  repose  any  confidence  in 
these  possessions  ?  how  could  he  think 
himself  secure  in  such  a  neglect  or  defi 
ance  of  God  ?)  or  he  must  be  exceeding 
ly  profane,  entertaining  most  dishonoura 
ble  and  injurious  apprehensions  of  God. 
He  cannot  but  imagine  God  very  unkind, 
not  only  in  neglecting  men  that  want  his 
help,  but  in  making  them  to  suffer  for 
spending  upon  his  account ;  very  unjust, 
in  not  repaying  what  he  borrows  ;  very 
unfaithful,  in  breaking  his  word  ;  very 
deceitful,  in  gulling  us  of  our  things  by 
fair  promises  of  restitutions  and  requital : 
or  he  must  apprehend  God  forgetful  of 
what  we  do,  and  himself  says  ;  or  that 
he  is  needy  and  impotent,  not  having 
wherewith  to  make  satisfaction,  not  being 
able  to  make  good  what  he  pretends. 
He  must  in  his  conceit  debase  God  even 
beneath  the  vilest  creatures,  thinking  a 
senseless  lump  of  clay  more  apt  in  his 
need  to  help  him,  than  God  can  be  with 
all  his  power  and  care  ;  supposing  his 
money  safer  in  his  own  coffers  than  in 
God's  hands,  and  that  iron  bars  will  guard 
it  more  surely  than  divine  protection  ;  es 
teeming  his  neighbour's  bond  for  much 
better  security  than  God's  word,  and  that 
a  mortal  man  is  far  more  able  or  more 

*  'O  -yap  TOtovrof  ov    rw   0eu   TreniarcvKev,    dAXi 
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itrue  than  the  eternal  God.  He  certainly 
cannot  think  one  word  true  that  God  says, 
being  loath  to  trust  him  for  a  penny,  for 
;a  piece  of  bread,  or  for  an  old  garment. 
,A11  God's  promises  of  recompense,  and 
:threatenings  of  punishment,  he  takes  for 
idle  fictions  :  heaven  and  hell  are  but 
•Utopias  in  his  conceit ;  the  joys  of  one, 
•offered  to  the  charitable  person,  are  but 
spleasant  fancies ;  the  torments  of  the 
•other,  denounced  to  the  uncharitable,  but 
ifearful  dreams.  All  other  things  are  but 
inames  ;  money  and  lands  are  the  only 
•real  things  unto  him  ;  all  the  happiness 
'he  can  conceive  or  wish  is  contained  in 
Ibags  and  barns  ;  these  are  the  sole  points 
of  his  faith,  and  objects  of  his  confi- 
(dence.  He  makes  gold  his  hope,  and 
•saitk  to  the  fine  gold,  Thou  art  my  confi 
dence.  He  rejoices  because  his  wealth  is 
•great,  and  because  his  hand  hath  gotten 
much,"  as  Job  speaketh,  disclaiming  that 
practice  in  himself,  and  tacitly  charging 
it  on  the  persons  we  speak  of.  He  doth, 
in  fine,  affect  a  total  independency  upon 
God,  and  cares  to  have  no  dealing  with 
him  :  he  would  trust  to  himself,  and  live 
on  his  own  estate  ;  so  gross  infidelity  and 
horrible  profaneness  of  mind  lie  couched 
under  this  sort  of  vices. 

As  for  the  love  of  God,  the  liberal  man 
declares  it,  in  that  for  God's  sake  he  is 
•  willing  to  part  with  any  thing;  that  he 
values  God's  love  and  favour  above  all 
other  goods  ;  that  he  deems  himself  rich 
and  happy  enough  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God.  But,  Who  hath  this  world's  goods, 
and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shut- 
teth  up  his  bowels  from  him,  how  dwell- 
eth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?»  saith  St. 
John  ;  that  is,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
love  God ;  'tis  a  vain  conceit  to  think  he 
does  ;  'tis  a  frivolous  thing  for  him  to  pre 
tend  it.  For  how  possibly  can  he  bear 
in  his  heart  any  affection  to  God,  who  will 
not  for  his  sake,  and  at  his  instance,  part 
with  a  little  worthless  trash  and  dirty 
pelf?  who  prizes  so  inconsiderable  mat 
ters  beyond  God's  favour  and  friendship? 
who  prefers  the  keeping  of  his  wealth 
before  the  enjoyment  of  God ;  and 
chooses  rather  certainly  to  quit  his  whole 
interest  in  God,  than  to  adventure  a  small 
parcel  of  his  estate  with  God  ?  His  prac 
tice  indeed  sufficiently  discovers,  that  his 

0  Hab.  ii.  9;  Job  xxxi.  24,  25. 
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hard  and  stupid  heart  is  uncapable  of  any 
love,  except  of  a  corrupt,  inordinate,  and 
fond  love,  or  dotage  toward  himself,  since 
so  present  and  sensible  objects  cannot  af 
fect  him.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother, 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God, 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?* 

And  as  to  the  fear  and  reverence  of  God, 
the  liberal  man  expresses  it  in  submission 
to  God's  commands,  although  with  his 
own  present  seeming  diminution  and  loss ; 
in  preferring  the  discharging  of  his  con 
science  before  the  retaining  his  money  ; 
in  casting  overboard  his  temporal  goods, 
that  he  may  secure  his  spiritual  and  eter 
nal  concernments.  He  can  say  (his  prac 
tice  attesting  to  his  profession)  with  Da 
vid,  Hove  thy  commandments  above  gold ; 
and,  The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  dearer  to 
me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver : 
he  shows  that  he  is  a  man  of  truth,  fear 
ing  God,  and  hating  covetousness  ;r 
which  dispositions,  as  having  much  affin 
ity  and  connection,  are  well  joined  to 
gether  by  Jethro.  But  the  uncharitable 
man  can  have  little  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes :  since  the  commands  of  God 
have  no  efficacy  on  his  conscience  ;  since 
he  dreads  not  the  effects  of  divine  power 
and  justice,  provoked  by  his  disobedi 
ence  ;  since  he  deems  an  imaginary  dan 
ger  of  want  from  giving,  worse  than  a 
certain  commission  of  sin  in  withholding ; 
and  is  more  afraid  of  penury  here,  than 
of  damnation  hereafter. 

The  truth  is,  the  covetous  or  illiberal 
man  is  therefore  uncapable  of  being  tru 
ly  pious,  because  his  heart  is  possessed 
with  vain  devotion  toward  somewhat  be 
side  God,  which  in  effect  is  his  sole  divin 
ity  :  he  is  justly  styled  an  idolater,  for 
that  he  directs  and  employs  the  chief  af 
fections  of  his  mind  upon  an  idol  of 
clay,  which  he  loves  with  all  his  heart 
and  all  his  soul,  which  he  entirely  con 
fides  in,  which  he  esteems  and  worships 
above  all  things.*  It  is  Mammon,  which 
of  all  the  competitors  and  antagonists 
of  God,  invading  God's  right,  and 
usurping  his  place,  is  (as  our  Lord  inti 
mates)  the  most  dangerous,  and  desper 
ately  repugnant :  where  he  becomes  pre 
dominant,  true  religion  is  quite  excluded  ; 
Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.* 

i  1  John  iv.  20. 
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Other  vicious  inclinations  combat  reason, 
and  often  baffle  it,  but  seldom  so  vanquish 
it,  as  that  a  man  doth  approve  or  applaud 
himself  in  his  miscarriages  :  but  the  cov 
etous  humour  seizeth  on  our  reason  itself, 
and  seateth  itself  therein  ;  inducing  it  to 
favour  and  countenance  what  is  done 
amiss.  The  voluptuous  man  is  swayed 
by  the  violence  of  his  appetite ;  but  the 
covetous  is  seduced  by  the  dictate  of  his 
judgment :  he  therefore  scrapes  and 
hoards,  and  lets  go  nothing,  because  he 
esteems  wealth  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  and  then  judges  himself  most  wise, 
when  he  is  most  base.  Labour  not  to  be 
rich  ;  cease  from  thine  own  ivisdom,  saith 
Solomon  ;u  intimating  the  judgment  such 
persons  are  wont  to  make  of  their  riches : 
whence,  of  all  dispositions  opposite  to  pi 
ety,  this  is  the  most  pernicious.  But  fur 
ther, 

6.  Let  us  consider,  that  nothing  is  more 
conformable  to  God's  nature,  or  renders 
us  more  like  to  him,  than  beneficence 
and  mercy  ;  and  that  consequently  noth 
ing  can  be  more  grateful  to  him  :  that 
nothing  is  more  disagreeable  and  contra 
ry  to  the  essential  disposition  of  God, 
than  illiberality  and  unmercifulness  ;  and 
therefore  that  nothing  can  be  more  dis 
tasteful  to  him.  What  is  any  being  in 
the  world,  but  an  efflux  of  his  bounty, 
and  an  argument  of  his  liberality  ?  Look 
every  where  about  nature,  consider  the 
whole  tenor  of  providence,  survey  all 
the  works,  and  scan  all  the  actions  of 
God,  you  will  find  them  all  conspiring  in 
attestation  to  those  sweet  characters  and 
elogies  which  the  holy  scripture  ascribeth 
to  God,  representing  him  to  be  merciful 
and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abund 
ant  in  goodness  ;  to  be  sorry  for  evil,  (in 
cident  to,  or  inflicted  upon  any  creature) 
to  delight  in  mercy,  to  wait  that  he  may 
be  gracious  ;  styling  him  the  God  of  love, 
of  peace,  of  hope,  of  patience,  of  all 
grace,  and  of  all  consolation,  the  Father 
of  pities,  rich  in  mercy,  and  full  of  boiv- 
els  ;  affirming  of  him,  and  by  manifold 
evidences  demonstrating,  that  he  is  be 
nign  even  unto  the  ungrateful  and  evil ; 
that  he  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mer 
cies  are  over  all  his  worksJ  Nature,  I 

u  Prov.  xxiii.  4. 

T  Exod.  xxxiv.  6  ;  Joel  ii.  13  ;  Mic.  vii.  18  ; 
Isa.  xxx.  18;  Rom.  xv.  5,  33;  Eph.  ii.  4;  2 
Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  i.  3  ;  James  v.  11  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10  ; 
Luke  vi.  35;  Psal.  cxlv.9. 


say,  providence,  and  revelation,  do  all 
concur  in  testifying  this,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  God  so  peculiarly  admirable, 
nothing,  as  it  were,  so  godlike,  that  is,  so 
highly  venerable  and  amiable,  as  to  do 
good  and  show  mercy.*  We,  therefore, 
by  liberal  communication  to  the  needy  do 
most  approach  to  the  nature  of  God,  and 
most  exactly  imitate  his  practice  ;  acquir 
ing  to  ourselves  thereby  somewhat  of  di 
vinity,  and  becoming  little  gods  to  our 
neighbour.!  Nothing  (saith  St.  Chry- 
sostom)  maketh  us  so  near  equal  to  God 
as  benejicence  :|  and,  Be  (saith  St.  Gre 
gory  Nazianzen)  a  god  to  the  unfortu 
nate,  imitating  the  mercy  of  God  ;  for  a> 
man  hath  nothing  of  God  so  much  as  to\ 
do  good.\\  That  such  hath  always  beeni 
the  common  apprehension  of  men,  the; 
practice  of  all  times  showeth,  in  that  men 
have  been  ever  apt  to  place  their  bene 
factors  among  their  gods,  deferring  that 
love  and  veneration  unto  them  in  degree, 
which  in  perfection  do  appertain  to  the 
supreme  Benefactor.^  Be  merciful,  as 
your  heavenly  Father  is  merciful  ;w  so 
our  Saviour  proposeth  God's  mercy  to  us, 
both  as  a  pattern  directing,  and  as  an  ar 
gument  inducing  us  to  mercifulness  :  im 
plying  it  also  to  be  a  good  sign,  declaring 
us  the  children  of  God,  the  genuine  off 
spring  of  the  all-good  and  all-merciful 
Father  ;  yea,  that  it  even  renders  and 
constitutes  us  such  (we  thereby  coming 
most  truly  to  represent,  and  most  nearly  to 
resemble  him.)  Our  Lord  further  teaches 
us,  saying,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  those  that  hate 
you  —  that  ye  may  be  the  sons  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.*  And  they  who  thus 
are  God's  children  must  consequently  be 
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f  Deus  est  mortali,  juvare  mortalem.  —  Plin. 
N.  H.I.  ii. 

\  Oiifiiv  yap  fipSf  taovs  Qew  iroiei,  coj  rd  fiispysTttv. 
—  Chrys.  in  Matt.  Oral.  35. 
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§  Hie  est  vetustissimus  referendi  bene  me- 
rentibus  gratiam  mos,  ut  tales  numinibus  ad- 
scribantur.  —  Plin.  ii.  1. 

Suscepit  vitahominum,  consuetadoque  com- 
munis,  ut  beneficiis  excellentes  viros  in  coalum 
fama  ac  voluntate  tollerent.  —  Cic.  de  N.  D. 
lib.  ii. 
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•ery  dear  to  him,  and   most  gracious  in 
iiis  sight ;  he  cannot  but  greatly  like  and 
:ove  himself  (the   best   of    himself)    in 
hem ;  he   cannot    but  cherish   and  treat 
'hem  well,  who  are  the  fairest  and  truest 
mages  of  himself;  no  spectacle  can  be 
:iO   pleasant   to   him,  as  to  see  us  in  our 
Practice  to  act  himself,  doing  good  to  one 
•mother ;  as   the   elect  of  God,  holy  and 
jeloved,  putting   on   bowels  of  mercies 
\ind  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meek- 
•less,  longsuffering  ;  forbearing  one  an 
other,  and  forgiving  one  another,  even  as 
•Christ  forgave  us  ;   being  followers   of 
God  as  dear  children,   and  walking  in 
'ove,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  us.*     But 
on  the  other  side,  there  is  not  in  nature 
anything  so  remotely  distant  from  God, 
or   so  extremely   opposite  to   him,  as  a 
greedy    and    griping   niggard :    hell   is 
•scarce  so  contrary  to  heaven,  as  such  a 
iman's  disposition  to  the  nature  of  God  : 
,for  'tis  goodness  which  sits  gloriously  tri 
umphant  at  the  top  of  heaven  ;  and  un- 
vharitableness  lieth  miserably  grovelling 
•under  the  bottom  of    hell :  heaven  de 
scends  from   the   one,   as   its   principal 
cause  ;  hell   is  built  on  the  other,  as  its 
main  foundation  :  as  the  one  approximates 
1he  blessed  angels  to  God,  and  beatifies 
them  ;  so  the  other  removeth  the  cursed 
fiends  to  such   a  distance  from  God  and 
happiness :  not  to  wish,  not  to  do  any 
good,   is   that  which  renders  them  both 
iso  bad  and  so   wretched  ;  and  whoever 
in  his   conditions  is  so  like  to  them,  and 
in  his  practice  so  agrees  with  them,  can 
not  but   also  be  very  odious  to  God,  and 
extremely   unhappy.      God    cannot   but 
abhor   so   base  a  degeneration  from  hi 
likeness  in  those  who  by  nature  are  his 
children,  and  should  be  further  such  ac 
cording  to   his  gracious  design  ;  neither 
can  anything  more  offend  his  eyes,  than 
seeing  them  to  use  one  another  unkindly 
So  that,  if  obtaining  the  certain  favour  oi 
the  great   God,   with  all  the  benefits  at 
tending   it,   seem  considerable  to  us  ;  or 
if  we  think  it   advisable  to  shun  his  dis 
pleasure,  with  its  sad  effects  :  it  concerns 
us  to  practice  these  duties.     So  I  conclude 
that    sort    of   considerations,   enforcing 
these    duties,   which  more  immediately 
regard  God. 

3d  Head  of  Discourse. — Further,  be- 

r  Col.  iii.  12,  13  ;  Eph.  v.  1,  2. 


ore  we  deny  our  relief  to  our  poor  neigh- 
>our,  let  us  with  the  eyes  of  our  min^ 
ook  on  him,  and  attentively  consider 
who  he  is,  what  he  is  in  himself,  and 
what  he  is  in  relation  unto  us.  [  The  right' 
eous  considereth  the  cause  of  the  poor ; 
but  the  wicked  regardeth  not  to  know  it  ; 
Prov.  xxix.  7.  Blessed  is  he  that  con 
sidereth  the  poor;  Psal.  xli.  1.] 

1.  He  whose  need  craves  our  bounty, 
whose  misery  demands  our  mercy,  what 
is  he  ?  He  is  not  truly  so  mean  and  sorry 
a  thing,  as  the  disguise  of   misfortune, 
under  which  he  appears,  doth  represent 
him.     He  who  looks  so  deformedly  and 
dismally,  who  to  outward  sight  is  so  ill 
bestead,  and  so  pitifully  accoutred,  hath 
latent  in  him  much  of  admirable  beauty 
and  glory.     He  within  himself  contain- 
eih  a  nature  very  excellent ;  an  immor 
tal  soul,  and  an  intelligent  mind,  by  which 
he  nearly  resembleth  God  himself,  and 
is  comparable  to  angels :  he  invisibly  is 
owner  of   endowments,  rendering  him 
cable  of   the  greatest  and   best  things. 
What  are  money  and  lands  ?     What  are 
silk  and  fine  linen  ?      What  are  horses 
and  hounds,  in  comparison  to  reason,  to 
wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  religion,  which  he 
hath,  or  (in  despite  of  all  misfortune)  he 
may  have  if  he  please  ?    He  whom  you 
behold  so  dejectedly  sneaking,  in  so  des 
picable  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  con 
venience  and  comfort  (lying  in  the  dust, 
naked,  or  clad   with  rags,  meagre  with 
hunger  or  pain),  he  comes  of  a  most 
high  and  heavenly  extraction :  he  was 
born  a  prince,  the  son  of  the  greatest 
King  eternal ;  he  can  truly  call  the  sove 
reign  Lord  of  all  the  world  his  father, 
having  derived  his  soul  from  the  mouth, 
having  had  his  body  formed  by  the  hands 
of  God  himself.      (In  this,  The  rich  and 
poor,  as  the  Wise  Man  saith,  do  meet  to 
gether  ;  the  Lord  is   the  maker  of  them 
all.z)     That  same  forlorn  wretch,  whom 
we  are  so  apt  to  despise  and  trample  up 
on,   was   framed    and  constituted  lord  of 
the  visible  world ;    had  all  the  goodly 
brightnesses  of  heaven,  and  all  the  costly 
furnitures  of  earth,  created  to  serve  him.a 
( Thou  madest  him,  saith  the  Psalmist  of 
man,  to  have  dominion  over  the  ivorks  of 
thine  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  un 
der  his  feet*)      Yea,  he  was   made  an 

*  Prov.  ixii.  2.  '  Gen.  i.  28. 
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inhabitant  of  paradise,  and  possessor  01 

felicities  superlative  ;  had  immortal  life 

and  endless  joy  in  his  hand,  did  enjoy  the 

entire  favour  and  friendship  of  the   Most 

High.     Such  in  worth  of  nature  and  no 

bleness  of   birth  he   is,  as  a  man  ;  anc 

highly  more    considerable  he   is,   as  a 

Christian.     For,  as  vile  and  contemptible 

as  he  looks,  God  hath  so  regarded  and 

prized  him,  as  for   his  sake   to  descend 

from  heaven,  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh, 

to  assume  the  form  of  a  servant  ;  for  hi 

good  to  undertake  and  undergo  the  great 

est  inconveniences,  infirmities,  wants,  and 

disgraces,  the  most  grievous  troubles  and 

most  sharp  pains  incident  to  mortal  nature. 

God  hath  adopted   him  to  be  his  child  ; 

the  Son  of  God  hath  deigned  to  call  him 

brother  ;  he  is  a  member  of   Christ,  a 

temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  free  denizen 

of  the  heavenly  city,  an   heir  of  salva 

tion,   and    candidate   of    eternal    glory. 

The    greatest  and   richest  personage   is 

not  capable  of  better  privileges  than  God 

hath  granted   him,  or  of  higher  prefer 

ments  than  God    hath  designed   him  to. 

He  equally  with  the  mightiest  prince  is 

the  object  of  God's  especial   providence 

and    grace,    of    his     continual     regard 

and  care,  of  his  fatherly  love  and  affec 

tion  ;  who,  as  good  Elihu  saith,  acceptetli 

not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor  regardeth 

the  rich   more  than  the  poor  ;  for  they 

are  all  the  work  of  his  hands."      In  fine, 

this  poor  creature  whom  thou  seest  is  a 

man,  and  a  Christian,  thine  equal,  who 

ever  thou  art,  in  nature,  and  thy  peer  in 

condition  :  I  say  not,  in  the  uncertain  and 

unstable  gifts   of    fortune,   not   in    this 

worldly  state,  which  is  very  inconsidera 

ble  ;  but  in  gifts  vastly  more  precious,  in 

title  to  an  estate  infinitely  more  rich  and 

excellent.*      Yea,  if  thou  art  vain  and 

proud,  be  sober  and  humble  ;  he  is  thy 

better,  in  true   dignity   much  to   be  pre 

ferred  before  thee,  far  in  real  wealth  sur 

passing  thee  :    for,   Better   is   the  poor 

that  walketh  in  his  uprightness,  than  he 
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that  is  perverse  in  his  ways,  though  he 
be  rich.* 

2.  That  distinction  which  thou  stand- 
est  upon,  and  which  seemeth  so  vast  be 
tween  thy  poor  neighbour  and  thee,  what 
is  it  ?  whence  did  it  come  ?  whither 
tends  it  ?  It  is  not  anywise  natural,  ort 
according  to  primitive  design:  for  as  all 
men  are  in  faculties  and  endowments  of1 
nature  equal,  so  were  they  all  originally 
equal  in  condition,  all  wealthy  and  happy, 
all  constituted  in  a  most  prosperous  and 
plentiful  estate  ;  all  things  at  first  were 
promiscuously  exposed  to  the  use  and  en 
joyment  of  all,  every  one  from  the  com 
mon  stock  assuming  as  his  own  what  he 
needed.  Inequality  and  private  interest 
in  things  (together  with  sicknesses  and 
pains,  together  with  all  other  infelicities 
and  inconveniences)  were  the  by-blows 
of  our  fall  :*  sin  introduced  these  degrees 
and  distances  ;  it  devised  the  names  of 
rich  and  poor  ;  it  begot  these  ingrossings 
and  inclosures  of  things  ;  it  forged  those 
two  small  pestilent  words,  meum  and 
tuum,  which  have  engendered  so  much 
strife  among  men,  and  created  so  much 
mischief  in  the  world  :  these  preternatu 
ral  distinctions  were,  I  say,  brooded  by 
our  fault,  and  are  in  great  part  fostered 
and  maintained  thereby  ;  for  were  we 
generally  so  good,  so  just,  so  chartable  as. 
we  should  be,  they  could  hardly  subsist, 
especially  in  that  measure  they  do.t 
God  indeed  (for  promoting  some  good 
ends,  and  for  prevention  of  some  mis 
chiefs,  apt  to  spring  from  our  ill-nature 
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in  this  our  lapsed  state  ;  particularly  to 
>revent  the  strife  and  disorder  which 
scrambling  would  cause  among  men, 
Presuming  on  equal  right  and  parity  of 
ibrce)  doth  suffer  them  in  some  manner 
'o  continue,  and  enjoins  us  a  contented 
Submission  to  them :  but  we  mistake,  if 
•we  think  that  natural  equality  and  com- 
'iiunity  are  in  effect  quite  taken  away  ; 
or  that  all  the  world  is  so  cantonized 
imong  some  few,  that  the  rest  have  no 
share  therein.  No ;  every  man  hath 
:>till  a  competent  patrimony  due  to  him, 
•ind  a  sufficient  provision  made  for  his  tole 
rable  subsistence.  God  hath  brought  no 
•man  hither  to  be  necessarily  starved,  or 
binched  with  extreme  want ;  but  hath  as- 
taigned  to  every  one  a  child's  portion,  in 
:3ome  fair  way  to  be  obtained  by  him, 
either  by  legal  right,  or  by  humble  re- 
'quest,  which  according  to  conscience 
ought  to  have  effect*  No  man,  there 
fore,  is  allowed  to  detain,  or  to  destroy 
superfluously,  what  another  man  appar 
ently  wants ;  but  is  obliged  to  impart  to 
ihim  ;  so  that  rich  men  are  indeed  but  the 
treasurers,  the  stewards,  the  caterers  of 
God  for  the  rest  of  men,  having  a  strict 
charge  to  dispense  unto  every  one  his 
*meat  in  due  season,*  and  no  just  privilege 
to  withhold  it  from  any :  the  honour  of 
distribution  is  conferred  on  them,  as  a 
reward  of  their  fidelity  and  care;  the 
right  of  enjoyment  is  reserved  to  the 
poor,  as  a  provision  for  their  necessity. 
Thus  hath  God  wisely  projected,  that  all 
his  children  should  both  effectually  and 
quietly  be  provided  for,  and  that  none  of 
them  should  be  oppressed  with  penury  ; 
so  that,  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  one  man's 
abundance  shall  supply  another  man's 
want,  that  there  may  be  an  equality  :f  for 
since  no  man  can  enjoy  more  than  he 
needs,  and  every  man  should  have  so 
much  as  he  needs,  there  can  be  really  no 
great  inequality  among  men  ;  the  distinc 
tion  will  scarce  remain  otherwhere  than 
in  fancy.  What  the  philosopher  said  of 
himself,  What  I  have  is  so  mine,  that  it 
is  every  man's^  is  according  to  the  prac- 

*  Incassum  se  innocentes  putant,  qui  com 
mune  Dei   munus  sibi  privatum  vindicant. — 
Greg.  M. 

t  Ego  mea  sic  haheo,  ut  omnium  sint. — De 
metrius  apud  Sen.  de  Ben.  vii.  10. 

•  Matt.  xxiv.  45  ;  Luke  xii.  42. 
f  2  Cor.  viii.  14. 


tice  of  each  man,  who  is  truly  and  in  due 
measure  charitable  ;  whereby  that  seem 
ingly  enormous*  discrimination  among 
men  is  well  moderated,  and  the  equity  of 
divine  Providence  is  vindicated.  But  he 
that  ravenously  grasps  for  more  than  he 
can  well  use,  and  gripes  it  fast  into  his 
clutches,  so  that  the  needy  in  their  dis 
tresses  cannot  come  by  it,  doth  pervert 
that  equity  which  God  hath  established  in 
things,  defeats  his  good  intention  (so  far 
as  he  can),  and  brings  a  scandal  on  his. 
providence  :  and  so  doing  is  highly  both 
injurious  and  impious. 

3.  It  was  also  (which   we  should  con 
sider)  even  one  main   end  of  this  differ 
ence  among  us,  permitted  and  ordered  by 
God's  providence,  that  as  some  men's  in 
dustry  and  patience  might  be   exercised 
by  their  poverty,  so  other  men  by  their 
wealth  should  have   ability  of  practising 
justice  and  charity ;  that  so  both  rich  and 
poor  might  thence  become  capable  of  re 
compenses,  suitable  to  the  worth  of  such 
virtuous   performances.      Why   art  thou 
rich,  saith  St.  Basil,  and  he  poor  ?     Sure 
ly  for  this :  that  thou  mayest  attain  the 
reward   of  benignity,   and  faithful  dis 
pensation  ;  and  that   he  may  be  honour 
ed   with   the  great  prize   of  patience.^ 
God,   in  making  thee  rich,  would  have 
thee  to  be  a  double  benefactor,  not  only 
to  thy  poor  neighbour,  but  also  to  thyself, 
whilst  thou  bestowest  relief  on  him,  pur 
chasing  a  reward  to  thyself.     God  also 
by  this  order  of  things  designs,  that  a 
charitable    intercourse    should    be  main 
tained  among  men,  mutually  pleasant  and 
beneficial ;  the  rich   kindly   obliging   the 
poor,  and  the  poor  gratefully  serving  the 
rich.     Wherefore,    by    neglecting   these 
duties,  we   unadvisedly   cross    the   good 
purpose  of  God  toward  us,  depriving  our 
selves  of  the  chief  advantages  our  wealth 
may  afford. 

4.  We  should  also  do  well  to  consider, 
that  a  poor  man,  even  as  such,  is  not  to 
be  disregarded,  and  that  poverty  itself  is 

*  'O  dyatrfiv  rov  n\r)ffiav  d)j  tavrov,  ovStv  TTtpttr- 
<j6rt(iov  KCurriTai  rov  n-Xijo-fow. — Basil.  M. 

f  A«i  rt  <ru  piv  TrXovrzif,  iKtivoi  Si  nivcTai  j  i/ 
jrai/rcos  "va  ai>  y£i\<ST6ri]Tu<;  KO.\  iricrrjs  oiVoj/u^i'af  fiia- 
Bdv  {nroSi^T],  xaKcTvo;  rots  ^<£y«Xo<{  a(?Xoij  rijj  viro- 

/JOI/JK  Ttfiridrj. — Basil.  M. 

riXoiiroj'  KUI  ireviav  roTj  avSpuirois  ^icvci/Jtv  b  ruv 
oXtdi'  8rintoijpy6s  re  (cut  vpvravis  UVK  dttxtf  iptjtfx.)  x?1~ 
trapsvos,  dXV  d<j>op^riv  (j^fXsiaj  ro?j  ffXouo-i'oij  xapc- 
XWv  rtiv  nevfinov  rJtv  Zvfctav. — Theod.  Epist.  23. 
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no  such  contemptible  thing  as  we  may  be 
prone  to  imagine.  There  are  considera 
tions,  which  may  qualify  poverty  even  to 
dispute  the  place  with  wealth,  and  to 
claim  precedence  to  it.  If  the  world  vul 
garly  doth  account  and  call  the  rich  man 
happy,  a  better  Author  hath  pronounced 
the  poor  man  such  :  Blessed  are  the  poor,* 
doth  march  in  the  van  of  the  beatitudes  ; 
and  a  reason  goeth  along  therewith, 
which  asserteth  its  right  to  the  place,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  for  that 
they  are  not  only  in  an  equal  capacity  as 
men,  but  in  a  nearer  disposition  as  poor, 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  blissful  state  ;  for 
that  poverty  (the  mistress  of  sobriety  and 
honest  industry,  the  mother  of  humility 
and  patience,  the  nurse  of  all  virtue)  ren 
ders  men  more  willing  to  go,  and  more 
expedite  in  the  way  toward  heaven  :  by 
it  also  we  conform  to  the  Son  of  God  him 
self,  the  heir  of  eternal  majesty,  the  Sav 
iour  of  the  world,  who  for  our  sake  became 
poor  (<5i  •fifiag  imwxevae,  for  our  sake 
became  a  beggar),  that  we  through  his 
poverty  (or  beggary)  might  become  rich  :h 
he  willingly  chose,  he  especially  dignified 
and  sanctified  that  depth  of  poverty,  which 
we  so  proudly  slight  and  loathe.  The 
greatest  princes  and  potentates  in  the 
world,  the  most  wealthy  and  haughty  of 
us  all,  but  for  one  poor  beggar  had  been 
irrecoverably  miserable  ;  to  poverty  it  is, 
that  every  one  of  us  doth  owe  all  the  pos 
sibility  there  is,  all  the  hopes  we  can  have, 
of  our  salvation  :*  and  shall  we  then  in- 
gratefully  requite  with  it  scorn,  or  with 
pitiless  neglect  ?  shall  we  presume,  in  the 
person  of  any  poor  man,  to  abhor  or  con 
temn  the  very  poor,  but  most  holy  and 
most  happy  JESUS,  our  Lord  and  redeem 
er  ?  No  :  if  we  will  do  poverty  right,  we 
must  rather  for  his  dear  sake  and  memo 
ry  defer  an  especial  respect  and  venera 
tion  thereto. 

5.  Thus  a  due  reflection  on  the  poor 
man  himself,  his  nature  and  state,  will  in 
duce  us  to  succour.  But  let  us  also  con 
sider  him  as  related  unto  ourselves  :  every 
such  person  is  our  near  kinsman,  is  our 
brother,  is  by  indissoluble  bands  of  cog 
nation  in  blood,  and  agreement  in  nature, 
knit  and  united  to  us.  We  are  all  but 


*  Deidignatur  aliquis  paupertatem,  cujus  tarn 
clarae  imagines  sunt? — Sen.  Consol.ad  Helv.  12. 
f  Luke  vi.  20.  h  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 


several  streams  issuing  from  one  scource, 
several  twigs  sprouting  from  one  stock  ; 
one  blood,'  derived  through  several  chan 
nels  ;  one  substance,  by  miraculous  effi 
cacy  of  the  divine  benediction  multiplied 
or  dilated  unto  several  times  and  places. 
We  are  all  fashioned  according  to  the  i 
same  original  idea,  resembling  God,  our 
common  Father;  we  are  all  endowed 
with  the  same  faculties,  inclinations,  and 
affections ;  we  all  conspire  in  the  same 
essential  ingredients  of  our  constitution, 
and  in  the  more  notable  adjuncts  thereof; 
it  is  only  some  inconsiderable  accidents 
(such  as  age,  place,  figure,  stature,  colour, 
garb)  which  diversify  and  distinguish  us; 
in  which,  according  to  successions  of  time 
and  chance,  we  commonly  no  less  differ 
from  ourselves  than  we  do  at  present  from 
them  :  so  that  in  effect  and  reasonable  es 
teem,  every  man  is  not  only  our  brother, 
but  (as  Aristotle  saith  of  a  friend)  fiUoc 
aiirof,  another  one's  self ;  is  not  only  our 
most  lively  image,  but  in  a  manner  our 
very  substance,  another  ourself  under  a 
small  variation  of  present  circumstances: 
the  most  of  distinction  between  us  and  our 
poor  neighbour  consists  in  exterior  show, 
in  moveable  attire,  in  casual  appendages 
to  the  nature  of  man  ;  so  that  really  when 
we  use  him  well,  we  are  kind  to  ourselves; 
when  we  yield  him  courteous  regard, 
we  bear  respect  to  our  own  nature ; 
when  we  feed  and  comfort  him,  we  do 
sustain  and  cherish  a  member  of  our  own 
body.*  But  when  we  are  cruel  or  harsh 
to  him,  we  abuse  ourselves ;  when  we 
scorn  him,  we  lay  disparagement  and  dis 
grace  on  mankind  itself;  when  we  with 
hold  succour  or  sustenance  from  him,  we 
do,  as  the  prophet  speaketh,  hide  ourselves 
from  our  own  flesh  ;'}  we  starve  a  part  of 
our  own  body,  and  wither  a  branch  of  our 
stock  ;  immoderate  selfishness  so  blind- 
eth  us,  that  we  oversee  and  forget  our 
selves  :  it  is  in  this,  as  it  is  in  other  good 
senses,  true,  what  the  Wise  Man  saith, 


*  Nemo  est  in  genere  humano,  cui  non  di- 
lectio,  etsi  non  pro  mutua  charitate,  pro  ipsa 
tamen  communis  naturae  societate  debeatur. — 
Aug.  Ep.  121. 

OtKfTov  irSs  ZvOpwiros  dvOpioiru  rrai  (j>t\ov. —  Arist. 

"Ev  dAAorpioij  rra0£<ri  Bepairevrtov  rd  ouyytyij; 
<rai  b/ji6Sov\ov. — Greg.  Naz. 

Nihil  est  unum  uni  tarn  simile,  tarn  par, 
quam  omnes  inter  nosmetipsos  sumus. — Cic. 
de  Leg.  1. 

1  Acts  xvii.  26.  J  Isa.  Iviii.  7. 
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The  merciful  man  doeth  good  to  Ms  own 
?0ttZ;  but  he  that  is  cruel  troulleth  his 
lien  flesh.* 

6.  Further,  as  the  poor  man  is  so  near- 
y  allied  to  us  by  society  of  common  na 
ture,  so  is  he  more  strictly  joined  to  us  by 
i;he  bands  of  spiritual  consanguinity.  All 
Christians  (high  and  low,  rich  and  poor) 
are  children  of  the  same  heavenly  Fa- 
Ither,  spring  from  the  same  incorruptible 
.'seed,  are  regenerated  to  the  same  lively 
,hope,  are  coheirs  of  the  same  heavenly 
Inheritance ;  are  all  members  of  one  body 
•(members,  saith  St.  Paul,  one  of  another], 
,and  animated  by  one  holy  Spirit :  which 
relation,  as  it  is  the  most  noble  and  most 
close  that  can  be,  so  it  should  breed  the 
greatest  endearments,  and  should  express 
itself  in  correspondent  effects  ;l  it  should 
render  us  full  of  affection  and  sympathy 
one  toward  another ;  it  should  make  us 
to  tender  the  needs,  and  feel  the  suffer 
ings  of  any  Christian  as  our  own ;  it 
should  dispose  us  freely  to  communicate 
whatever  we  have,  how  precious  soever, 
to  any  of  our  brethren ;  this  holy  friend 
ship  should  establish  a  charitable  equality 
and  community  among  us,  both  in  point 
of  honour  and  of  estate  :  for  since  all 
things  considerable  are  common  unto  us, 
since  we  are  all  purchased  and  purified 
by  the  same  precious  blood,  since  we  all 
partake  of  the  same  precious  faith,  of 
the  same  high  calling,  of  the  same  hon 
ourable  privileges,  of  the  same  glorious 
promises  and  hopes  ;  since  we  all  have 
the  same  Lord  and  Saviour ;  why  should 
these  secular  trifles  be  so  private  and 
particular  among  us  ?  Why  should  not 
so  huge  a  parity  in  those  only  valuable 
things  not  wholly  (I  say,  not  in  worldly 
state  or  outward  appearance,  such  as  the 
preservation  of  order  in  secular  affairs 
requireth,  but)  in  our  opinion  and  affec 
tion  extinguish  that  slight  distinction  of 
rich  and  poor,™  in  concernments  tem 
poral  ?  How  can  we  slight  so  noble,  so 
great  a  personage  as  a  Christian,  for 
wanting  a  little  dross  ?  How  can  we 
deem  ourselves  much  his  superior,  upon 
so  petty  an  advantage,  for  having  that, 

k  Prov.  xi.  17. 

1  Rom.  xii.  5,  Are  all  one. — Gal.  iii.  28.  Tldv- 

Tts  yap  Vjjteis  els  tare  iv  XpioraJ  'Iijcrov. — Chrys.  in 
John,  Or.  15. — ^iXaiv  yap  oiiiSiv  iSiov,  olrivis  $i'Aoi 
dp0(3{  ireipvKatr' ,  dXXct  xotva  ^p/ipOTa. — Eurip.  An- 

drom.  »  Col.  iii.  11. 


which  is  not  worth  speaking  or  thinking 
of,  in  comparison  to  what  he  enjoyeth  ? 
Our  Lord  himself  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
the  least  among  us  his  brother  and  his 
friend  :  and  shall  we  then  disdain  to  yield 
to  such  an  one  the  regard  and  treatment 
suitable  to  such  a  quality?"  Shall  we 
not  honour  any  brother  of  our  Lord  ? 
Shall  we  not  be  civil  and  kind  to  any 
friend  of  his  ?  If  we  do  not,  how  can 
we  pretend  to  bear  any  true  respect  or 
affection  unto  himself?  It  is  his  express 
precept,  that  the  greatest  among  us  should, 
in  imitation  of  his  most  humble  and  char 
itable  self,  be  ready  to  serve  the  mean 
est  ;°  and  that  we  should  in  honour  prefer 
one  another,  and  in  lowliness  of  mind 
esteem  others  better  than  ourselves,9  are 
apostolical  rules,  extending  indifferently 
to  rich  and  poor,  which  are  plainly  vio 
lated  by  disregarding  the  poor.  Yea, 
this  relation  should,  according  to  St. 
John's  doctrine,  dispose  us  not  only  free 
ly  to  impart  these  temporal  goods,  but 
even,  if  occasion  be,  willingly  to  expose 
our  very  lives  for  our  brethren :  Hereby 
(saith  he)  we  perceive  the  love  of  God, 
because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us ;  and 
we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our 
brethren.'1  How  greatly,  then,  are  they 
deficient  from  their  duty,  how  little  in 
truth  are  they  Christians,  who  are  unwil 
ling  to  part  with  the  very  superfluities  and 
excrements  of  their  fortune  for  the  relief 
of  a  poor  Christian  !  Thus  considering 
our  brother,  may  breed  in  us  charitable 
dispositions  toward  him,  and  induce  us  to 
the  practice  of  these  duties. 

4th  Head  of  Discourse. — Moreover,  if 
we  reflect  upon  ourselves,  and  consider 
either  our  nature,  or  our  state  here,  we 
cannot  but  observe  many  strong  engage 
ments  to  the  same  practice. 

1.  The  very  constitution,  frame,  and 
temper  of  our  nature,  directeth  and  in- 
clineth  us  thereto  ;  whence,  by  observing 
those  duties,  we  observe  our  own  nature, 
we  improve  it,  we  advance  it  to  the  best 
perfection  it  is  capable  of;  by  neglecting 
them,  we  thwart,  we  impair,  we  debase 
the  same — haze  nostri  pars  optima  sen- 
sus  ;T  the  best  of  our  natural  inclinations 


n  Heb.  ii.  11  ;  Matt.  xx\r.  40  ;  John  xv.  14. 
0  Matt.  xx.  26.      P  Rom.  xii.  10  ;  Phil.  ii.  3. 
*  1  John  iii.  16. 
r  Juven.  Sut.  xv.  133. 
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(those  sacred  relics  of  God's  image  orig 
inally  stamped  on  our  minds)  do  sensibly 
prompt, and  vehemently  urge  us  to  mercy 
and  pity  :  the  very  same  bowels,  which 
in  our  own  want  do  by  a  lively  sense  of 
pain  inform  us  thereof,  and  instigate  us  to 
provide  for  its  relief,  do  also  grievously 
resent  the  distresses  of  another,  admon 
ishing  us  thereby,  and  provoking  us  to 
yield  him  succour.*  Such  is  the  natural 
sympathy  between  men  (discernible  in 
all,  but  appearing  most  vigorous  in  the 
best  natures),  that  we  cannot  see,  cannot 
hear  of,  yea,  can  hardly  imagine  the 
calamities  of  other  men,  without  being 
somewhat  disturbed  and  afflicted  our 
selves.  As  also  nature,  to  the  acts  re 
quisite  toward  preservation  of  our  life, 
hath  annexed  a  sensible  pleasure,  forci 
bly  enticing  us  to  the  performance  of 
them  ;  so  hath  she  made  the  communi 
cation  of  benefits  to  others  to  be  ac 
companied  with  a  very  delicious  relish 
upon  the  mind  of  him  that  practises  it ; 
nothing  indeed  carrying  with  it  a  more 
pure  and  savoury  delight  than  benefi 
cence.  A  man  may  be  virtuously, 
voluptuously,  and  a  laudable  epicure,  by 
doing  much  good  ;  for  to  receive  good, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  Epicurus  him 
self  (the  great  patron  of  pleasure),  is 
nowise  so  pleasant  as  to  do  it  :t  God  and 
nature,  therefore,  within  us  do  solicit  the 
poor  man's  case  :  even  our  own  ease  and 
satisfaction  demand  from  us  compassion 
and  kindness  towards  him  ;  by  exercis 
ing  them,  we  hearken  to  nature's  wise 
disciplines,  and  comply  with  her  kindly 
instincts  :  we  cherish  good  humour,  and 
sweeten  our  complexion ;  so  ennobling 
our  minds,  we  become  not  only  more 
like  to  God,  but  more  perfectly  men  :  by 
the  contrary  practice,  we  rebel  against 
the  laws,  and  pervert  the  due  course  of 
our  nature  ;  we  do  weaken,  corrupt,  and 
stifle  that  which  is  best  in  us ;  we  harden 
and  stupify  our  souls  ;  so  monstrously  de 
generating  from  the  perfection  of  our 
kind,  and  becoming  rather  like  savage 
beasts  than  sociable  men ;  yea,  some- 

* mutuus  ut  nos  affectus  petere  aux- 

illium,  et  prastare  juberet. — Juven.  xv.    149. 

^iXoTrrto-y'01'  *ai  ffv^rraOls  rd  rcjv  dvQnuiruv  ytvoj. — 

Arch.  adMon.852. 

f  'Eiriifovpos  rot  cv  ira(?%stv   r<5  cv  Trotctv  oil  pdvov 
KoAXioi/,  d\\a  xal  Ijdiov  elvai  <f>r)Ot. — Plut.    de    Phi- 

los.  Conv.  cum  Princ. 


what  worse  perhaps  than  many  beasts  ; 
for  commonly  brutes  will  combine  to  the 
succour  of  one  another,  they  will  defend 
and  help  those  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  And  if  the   sensitive  part  within  us 
doth  suggest  so  much,  the  rational    dic 
tates  more  unto  us  :  that  heavenly  faculty, 
having  capacities  so  wide,  and  so  mighty 
energies,  was  surely  not  created  to  serve 
mean  or  narrow  designs  ;  it  was  not  given 
us   to  scrape   eternally    in   earth,   or  to 
amass  heaps   of  clay   for  private  enjoy 
ment  ;  for  the  service  of  one  pusine  crea-  i :« 
ture,  for  the  sustenance  or  satisfaction  of 

a  single  carcass  :  it  is  much  below  an  in 
telligent  person  to  weary  himself  with 
servile  toils,  and  distract  his  mind  with 
ignoble  cares,  for  concernments  so  low 
and  scanty  :  but  to  regard  and  pursue 
the  common  good  of  men  ;  to  dispense,  . 
advise,  and  aid,  where  need  requires  ;  to 
diffuse  its  virtue  all  about  in  beneficial 
effects :  these  are  operations  worthy  of 
reason,  these  are  employments  congru 
ous  to  the  native  excellency  of  that  di 
vine  power  implanted  in  us  ;  such  per-  ] 
formances  declare  indeed  what  a  man  is, 
whence  he  sprang,  and  whither  he  tends. 

3.  Further,  examining  ourselves,  we 
may  also  observe,  that   we  are  in  reality, 
what  our  poor  neighbour  appears  to  be, 
in    many    respects   no  less   indigent  an<j 
impotent   than   he :  we  no  less,  yea  far 
more,  for  our   subsistence    depend    upon 
the  arbitrary  bounty  of  another,  than  he 
seemeth  to  rely  upon  ours.     We  as  de- 
fectible   creatures  do   continually   want 
support ;  we  as  grievous   sinners  do   al 
ways  need  mercy  ;  every  moment  we  are 
contracting  huge   debts,  far  beyond  our 
ability  to   discharge  ;  debts   of  gratitude 
for  benefits  received,  debts  of  guilt  for  of 
fences  committed  :  we  therefore  perpetu 
ally  stand    obliged    to    be    craving   for 
mercy  and  relief  at   the  gates  of  heaven. 
We   all,  from    prince    to  peasant,   live 
merely  upon  alms,  and  are  most  really  in 
condition  beggars  :  to  pray  ahcays,  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  us  from  the  condition 
of  our   nature,   as  well  as  by    the   com 
mand  of  God.     Such  a   likeness  in  state 
should  therefore    dispose  us  to   succour 
our    fellows,    and,   durelZei*    Oe£    &FO* 
t/s'ou   xyfcoviuz,  to  lend  mercy  to    God, 
wlw  need  mercy  from  him,*  as  the  Father, 
speaketh.     We   should,   as  the   apostle 
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idvises  and  argues,  remember  them  that 
-are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them;  and 
them  which  suffer  adversity,  as  being 
jurselces  also  in  the  body  ;*  as  being 
Companions  in  necessity,  or  subject  to 
the  like  distress.  If  we  daily  receive 
mercy  and  relief,  yet,  unmindful  of  our 
bbligation  to  God,  refuse  them  to  others, 
shall  we  not  deserve  to  hear  that  dread 
ful  exprobration,  O  thou  wicked  servant, 
a  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou 
'desiredst  me :  shouldst  not  thou  also 
'have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-ser 
vant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  theel* 

4.  The  great  incertainty  and  instability 
•of  our  condition  doth  also  require  our 
(Consideration.*  We  that  now  flourish 
|in  a  fair  and  full  estate,  may  soon  be  in 
ithe  case  of  that  poor  creature  who  now 
sues  for  our  relief;  we,  that  this  day  en 
joy  the  wealth  of  Job,  may  the  morrow 
•need  his  patience  :  there  are  Sabeans, 
which  may  come,  and  drive  away  our 
cattle ;  there  are  tempests  which  may 
arise,  and  smite  down  our  houses  ;  there 
is  a  fire  of  God,  which  may  fall  from 
heaven,  and  consume  our  substance  ; — a 
messenger  of  all  these  mischiefs  may, 
for  all  we  know,  be  presently  at  our 
doors ;  it  happened  so  to  a  better  man 
than  we,  as  unexpectedly,  and  with  as 
small  ground  to  fear  it,  as  it  can  arrive  to 
us :  all  our  wealth  is  surrounded  with 
dangers,  and  exposed  to  casualties  innu 
merable  ;  Violence  may  snatch  it  from  us, 
treachery  may  cheat  us  of  it ;  mischance 
may  seize  thereon,  a  secret  moth  may 
devour  it ;  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
for  our  trial,  or  its  justice  for  our  punish 
ment,  may  bereave  us  thereof;  its  own 
light  and  fluid  nature  (if  no  other  account 
able  causes  were  apparant)  might  easliy 
serve  to  waft  it  from  us  ;  for  Riches  (saith 
the  Wise  Man)  make  themselves  wings 
(they,  it  seems,  do  need  no  help  for  that) 
and'jly  away  like  as  an  eagle  toward 
heaven  ;v  that  is,  of  their  own  accord 
they  do  swiftly  convey  themselves  away, 
out  of  our  sight,  and  beyond  our  reach  ; 
they  are  but  wind  :  What  profit  (says 
the  Preacher)  hath  he  that  labourethfor 
the  wind  '?*'  For  wind  ;  that  is,  for  a  thing 

*  "O/ius  (T    Ivtan  raiaiv   ev  (ncoirovjjiKvoii  rapSttv 
rfv  cv  irpatro-oira  pi]  <r<pa\y   rrort. — Soph,    in    Tra- 

chin. 

1  Heb.  xiii.  3.  u  Matt,  xviii.  32,  33. 

*  Prov.  xxiii.  5.  w  Eccles.  v.  16. 
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which  can  nowise  be  fixed  or  settled  in 
one  corner  ;  which,  therefore,  it  is  vanity 
to  conceive  that  we  can  surely  appropri 
ate,  or  long  retain.  How  then  can  we 
think  to  stand  firm  upon  a  place  so  slip 
pery  ?  how  can  we  build  any  confidence 
on  a  bottom  so  loose  and  brittle  ?  how  can 
we  suffer  our  minds  to  be  swelled  up  like 
bubbles  with  vain  conceit,  by  the  breath 
of  such  things,  more  fleeting  and  vertigi 
nous  than  any  air  ?  against  the  precepts 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men :  If  riches 
increase,  saith  the  Psalmist,  set  not  your 
heart  on  them :  Wilt  thou  set  thine  eyes 
upon  that  which  is  not  ?x  saith  the  Wise 
Man  (that  is,  wilt  thou  regard  that  which 
so  transitory  and  evanid,  that  it  hardly 
may  be  deemed  real ;  which  we  can 
scarce  look  on,  before  it  is  gone  ?)  And, 
Charge  them  (saith  St.  Paul)  that  are 
rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high 
minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches 
(inl  nloviov  ddtjUirjn,  in  the  obscurity, 
or  in  evidence  of  riches ;  things,  which 
we  can  never  plainly  discern  how  long 
we  shall  keep  them,  how  much  we  can 
enjoy  them  :)  what  should  make  us  un 
willing,  with  certain  advantages  to  our 
selves,  freely  to  let  that  go,  which  present 
ly  without  our  leave  may  forsake  us  ? 
How  can  we  reasonably  judge  our  case 
much  different  from  that  of  the  poorest 
body,  whenas  in  a  trice  we  may  perhaps 
change  places  and  persons  ;  when,  the 
scene  turning,  he  may  be  advanced  unto 
our  wealth,  we  may  be  depressed  into 
his  want?*  Since  every  age  yieldeth  in 
stances  of  some  Cro3sus,  some  Polycrates, 
some  Pompey,  some  Job,  some  Nebuchod- 
onosor,  who  within  a  small  compass  of 
time  doth  appear  to  all  men  the  object 
both  of  admiration  and  pity,  is  to  the  less 
wise  the  mark  both  of  envy  and  scorn  ;t 
seeing  every  day  presenteth  unexpected 
vicissitudes,  the  sea  of  human  affairs 
continually  ebbing  and  flowing,  now  roll 
ing  on  this,  now  on  the  other  shore,  its 
restless  waves  of  profit  and  credit ;  since 
especially  there  is  a  God,  who  arbitrarily 
disposeth  things,  and  with  a  turn  of  his 
hand  changeth  the  state  of  men ;  who,  as 

*  Kai  yap  i<r%oLTris  dvoias    av  dri  wv    xal    axovres 
E|tVracr0ai    ptAAtytf   ertpois,  raiiruiv   fifi    fieraSovvai 
e/cdi-Taj  rot's  foo/itvoij. — Chrys.  torn.  v.  Oral.  55. 

t  Sejanus— quo  die  ilium  Senatus  deduxerat, 
populus  in  frusta  divisit. — Sen.  de  Tranq.  ii. 
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the  Scripture  saith,  mdketh  rich  and  poor, 
bringeth  low  and  lifteth  up ;  poureth 
contempt  upon  princes ;  raiseth  the  poor 
out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  the  beggar 
from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among 
princes,  and  to  make  them  inherit  the 
throne  of  glory  :y  seeing,  I  say,  apparent 
ly  such  is  the  condition  of  things  here, 
that  we  may  soon  need  his  pity  and  help, 
who  now  requesteth  ours,  why  should 
we  not  be  very  ready  to  afford  them  to 
him  ?  why  should  we  not  gladly  embrace 
our  opportunity,  and  use  our  turn  well ; 
becoming  aforehand  with  others,  and  pre 
venting  their  reciprocal  contempt  or  neg 
lect  of  us  hereafter  ?  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters  ;  for  thou  shall  Jind  it 
after  many  days.  Give  a  portion  to 
seven,  and  also  unto  eight ;  for  thou 
knowest  not  what  evil  shall  be  upon  the 
earth  :7-  that  is,  considering  the  inconstan 
cy  and  uncertainty  of  affairs  here,  and 
what  adversity  may  befall  thee,  be  liberal 
upon  all  occasions  and  thou  shalt  (even 
a  good  while  after)  find  returns  of  thy 
liberality  upon  thee  :  so  the  Wise  Man 
advises,  and  so  wisdom  certainly  dictates 
that  we  should  do. 

5.  And  equity  doth  exact  no  less  :  for 
were  any  of  us  in  the  needy  man's  plight 
(as  easily  we  may  be  reduced  thereto), 
we  should  believe  our  case  deserved 
commiseration  ;  we  should  importunately 
demand  relief;  we  should  be  grievously 
displeased  at  a  repulse  ;  we  should  ap 
prehend  ourselves  very  hardly  dealt  with, 
and  sadly  we  should  complain  of  inhu 
manity  and  cruelty,  if  succour  were  re 
fused  to  us.  In  all  equity,  therefore,  we 
should  be  apt  to  minister  the  same  to 
others ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  unrea 
sonable  or  unjust,  than  to  require  or  ex 
pect  that  from  another,  which  in  a  like 
case  we  are  unwilling  to  render  unto 
him  :*  it  is  a  plain  deviation  from  that 
fundamental  rule,  which  is  the  base  of 
all  justice,  and  virtually  the  sum,  as  our 
Saviour  telleth  us,  of  whatever  is  pre 
scribed  us :  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets*  I  add,  that  upon  these 

*  Beneficium  qui  dare  nescit,  injuste  petit. — 
Laber.  Mim. 

i  1  Sam.  ii.  7 ;  Job  xii.  21 ;  Psal.  cvii.  41 ; 
cxiii.  7,  8.  z  Eccles.  xi.  1,  2. 

*  Matt.  vii.  12. 


considerations,  by  unmerciful  dealing  we 
put  ourselves  into  a  very  bad  and  tick 
lish  condition,  wholly  depending  upon 
the  constancy  of  that  which  is  most  in 
constant  ;  so  that  if  our  fortune  do  fail, 
we  can  neither  reasonably  hope  for,  nor 
justly  pretend  to,  any  relief  or  comfort 
from  others  :  He  that  doeth  good  turnn 
is  mindful  of  that  which  may  come  here~* 
after ;  and  when  hefalleth,  he  shall  Jind1! 
a  stay.1' 

6.  We  should  also  remember  concern- 1 
ing  ourselves,  that  we  are  mortal  and; 
frail.  Were  we  immortal,  or  could  wej 
probably  retain  our  possessions  for  ever! 
in  our  hands;  yea,  could  we  foresee i 
some  definite  space  of  time,  considerably  I 
long,  in  which  we  might  assuredly  en-  ] 
joy  our  stores,  it  might  seem  somewhat 
excusable  to  scrape  hard,  and  to  hold 
fast;  to  do  so  might  look  like  rational 
providence  :  but  since  riches  are  not  for 
ever,  nor  doth  the  crown  endure  to  all 
generations,"  as  the  Wise  Man  speaketh ; 
since  they  must  infallibly  be  soon  left, 
and  there  is  no  certainty  of  keeping  them 
for  any  time,  it  is  very  unaccountable 
why  we  should  so  greedily  seek  them, 
and  hug  them  so  fondly.  The  rich  man 
(saith  St.  James)  as  the  flower  of  the 
grass  shall  pass  away  ;A  it  is  his  special 
doom  to  fade  away  suddenly  ;  it  is  obvi 
ous  why  in  may  respects  he  is  some 
what  more  than  others  obnoxious  to  the 
fatal  stroke,  and  upon  special  accounts 
of  justice  he  may  be  further  more  ex 
posed  thereto :  considering  the  case  of 
the  rich  fool  in  the  Gospel,  we  may  easi 
ly  discern  them  ;  we  should  reckon,  that 
it  may  happen  to  us  as  it  did  there  to 
him  ;  that  after  we  have  reared  great 
barns,  and  stored  up  much  goods  for  many 
years,  our  soul  this  very  night  may  be 
required  of  us  :e  however,  if  it  be  un 
certain  when,  it  is  most  certain,  that  after 
a  very  short  time  our  thread  will  be  spun 
out;  then  shall  we  be  rifled,  and  quite 
stript  of  all ;  becoming  stark-naked,  as 
when  we  came  into  the  world  :f  we  shall 
not  carry  with  us  one  grain  of  our  glis 
tering  metals,  or  one  rag  of  our  gaudy 
stuff;  our  stately  houses,  our  fine  gar 
dens,  and  our  spacious  walks,  must  all 

b  Eccles.  Hi.  31. 
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)e  exchanged  for  a  close  hole  under 
ground  ;  we  must  for  ever  bid  farewell  to 
>ur  pomps  and  magnificences,  to  our 
leasts  and  jollities,  to  our  sports  and  pas- 
limes  :"  not  one  of  all  our  numerous  and 
•splendid  retinue,  no  companion  of  cur 
pleasure,  no  admirer  of  our  fortune,  no 
'latterer  of  our  vices,  can  wait  upon  us  ; 
Desolate  and  unattended  we  must  go 
;iown  to  the  chambers  of  darkness  :  then 
jhall  we  find  that  to  die  rich,  as  men  are 
jvont  improperly  to  speak,  is  really  to  die 
i.nost  poor  ;  that  to  have  carefully  kept 
.our  money,  is  to  have  lost  it  utterly  ;  that 
by  leaving  much,  we  do  indeed  leave 
worse  than  nothing :  to  have  been  weal 
thy,  if  we  have  been  illiberal  and  un 
merciful,  will  be  no  advantage  or  satis 
faction  to  us  after  we  are  gone  hence ; 
yea,  it  will  be  the  cause  of  huge  damage 
iand  bitter  regret  unto  us.  All  our  trea- 
'sures  will  not  procure  us  any  favour,  or 
•purchase  one  advocate  for  us,  in  that  im 
partial  world  ;  yea,  it  shall  be  they  which 
iwill  there  prosecute  us  with  clamorous 
accusations,  will  bear  sore  testimony 
against  us  ( The  rust  of  them,  saith  St. 
James,  shall  be  a  witness  against  us,  sig 
nifying  our  unjust  or  uncharitable  deten 
tion  of  them),  will  obtain  a  most  heavy 
Sentence  upon  us  ;h  they  will  render  our 
iaudit  more  difficult,  and  inflame  our 
reckoning  ;  they  will  aggravate  the  guilt 
•of  our  sins  with  imputations  of  unfaith 
fulness  and  ingratitude ;  so  with  their 
load  they  will  press  us  deeper  into  per 
dition  :  to  omit,  that  having  so  ill  manag 
ed  them,  we  shall  leave  them  behind  us 
as  marks  of  obloquy,  and  monuments  of 
infamy  upon  our  memories ;'  for  ordi 
narily  of  such  a  rich  person  it  is  true 
that  Job  says  of  him,  Men  shall  clap 
their  hands  at  him,  and  shall  hiss  him 
out  of  his  place  ;'  like  one  who  departs 
from  off  this  stage,  after  having  very  ill 
acted  his  part.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  infi 
nitely  better  to  prevent  this  being  neces 
sarily  and  unprofitably  deprived  of  our 
goods,  by  seasonably  disposing  them  so 
as  may  conduce  to  our  benefit,  and  our 


e  Isa,  xiv.  11. 

h  James  v.  3  ;  Luke  xvi.  25  ;  vi.  24  ;  xii.  21 ; 
Matt.  xxv.  30  ;  James  v.  5. 

1  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  )  Job  xxvii.  19,  23. 


comfort,  and  our  honour  ;*  being  very 
indifferent  and  unconcerned  in  our  affec 
tion  toward  them  ;  modest  and  humble  in 
our  conceits  about  them  ;  moderate  and 
sober  in  our  enjoyments  of  them  ;  con 
tented  upon  any  reasonable  occasion  to 
lose  or  leave  them  ;  and  especially  most 
ready  to  dispense  them  in  that  best  way, 
which  God  hath  prescribed,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  humanity  and  charity  ? 
By  thus  ordering  our  riches,  we  shall 
render  them  benefits  and  blessings  to  us  ;k 
we  shall  by  them  procure  sure  friendship 
and  favour,  great  worship  and  respect  in 
the  other  world  ;  having  so  lived  (in  the 
exercise  of  bounty  and  mercy),  we  shall 
truly  die  rich,  and  in  effect  carry  all  our 
goods  along  with  us,  or  rather  we  have 
thereby  sent  them  before  us  ;  having,  like 
wise  merchants,  transmitted  and  drawn 
them  by  a  most  safe  conveyance  into  our 
country  and  home ;  where  infallibly  we 
shall  find  them,  and  with  everlasting  con 
tent  enjoy  them.  So  considering  our 
selves,  and  our  state,  will  dispose  us  to 
the  practice  of  these  duties. 

5th  Head  of  Discourse. — Furthermore, 
if  we  contemplate  our  wealth  itself,  we 
may  therein  descry  great  motives  to 
bounty. 

1.  Thus  to  employ  our  riches  is  really 
the  best  use  they  are  capable  of;  not 
only  the  most  innocent,  most  worthy, 
most  plausible,  but  the  most  safe,  most 
pleasant,  most  advantageous,  and  conse 
quently  in  all  respects  most  prudent  way 
of  disposing  them.  To  keep  them  close 
without  using  or  enjoying  them  at  all,  is 
a  most  sottish  extravagance,  or  a  strange 
kind  of  madness  ;  a  man  thence  affect 
ing  to  be  rich  quite  impoverisheth  him 
self,  dispossesseth  himself  of  all,  and 
alienated  from  himself  his  estate  :t  his 
gold  is  no  more  his  than  when  it  was  in 
the  Indies,  or  lay  hid  in  the  mines  ;  his 
corn  is  no  more  his  than  if  it  stood  grow- 

*  Tijff  yap  ia-^UTris  dvoias  iarlv  drpe'ivai  TI  r<av 
fineT£p(i)v  dvaTTOfiflvai  evTaiiQa;  }ijiwv  ^iiKftdv  wrrepov 
jif.\\6vrwv  ivrtvQtv  diroSri^tTv  Kal  -yap  3irep  diro\et(p- 
Qri  l^rijiia  ytWrar  ndvra  roivvv  IKCI  Trpo-nEfivicBdi) 
li  da  Kal  finds  SiaTp!6cti>  //tXXo^sv  \oiir6v. — Chrys. 
torn.  v.  Oral.  54. 

f  ^Koptrt^cvos  b  TT\OVTOS  iri-pvKi  irapupeveiv,  <rv- 
veyo/jievoi;  d\\OTpiovTai. — Basil.  M. 

Tarn  deest  avaro  quod   habet,   quam   quod 
non  habet. 
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ing  in  Arabia  or  China  ;  he  is  no  more 
owner  of  his  lands  than  he  is  master  of 
Jerusalem,  or  Grand  Cairo  :  for  what 
difference  is  there,  whether  distance  of 
place,  or  baseness  of  mind,  sever  things 
from  him  ?  whether  his  own  heart,  or 
another  man's  hand,  detain  them  frorr^ 
his  use  ?  whether  he  hath  them  not  at 
all,  or  hath  them  to  no  purpose  ?  whether 
one  is  a  beggar  out  of  necessity  or  by 
choice  ?  is  pressed  to  want,  or  a  volun 
teer  thereto  ?  Such  an  one  may  fancy 
himself  rich,  and  others  as  wise  as  him 
self  may  repute  him  so  :  but  so  distract 
ed  persons  to  themselves,  and  to  one 
another,  do  seem  great  princes,  and  style 
themselves  such  ;  with  as  much  reason 
almost  he  might  pretend  to  be  wise,  or  to 
be  good.  Riches  are  /^wcmx,  things 
whose  nature  consists  in  usefulness  ;*  ab 
stract  that,  they  become  nothing,  things 
of  no  consideration  or  value ;  he  that 
hath  them  is  no  more  concerned  in  them 
than  he  that  hath  them  not :  it  is  the  art 
and  skill  to  use  affluence  of  things  wise 
ly  and  nobly,  which  makes  it  wealth, 
and  constitutes  him  rich  that  hath  it ; 
otherwise  the  chests  may  be  crammed, 
and  the  barns  stuffed  full,  while  the  man 
is  miserably  poor  and  beggarly  :t  it  is  in 
this  sense  true  which  the  Wise  Man  says, 
There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet 
hath  nothing.1  But  the  very  having 
riches  (will  such  a  man  say)  is  matter 
of  reputation ;  men  do  esteem  and  hon 
our  him  that  hath  them.  True,  if  he 
knows  how,  and  hath  the  mind  to  use 
them  well :  otherwise  all  the  credit  they 
yield  consists  in  making  their  master  ri 
diculous  to  wise  men,  and  infamous 
among  all  men.  But,  putting  case  that 
any  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  respect  us 
merely  for  seeming  rich,  why  should  we 
accommodate  our  practice  to  their  vain 
opinion,  or  be  base  ourselves,  because 
others  are  not  wise?  But  however  (may 
he  say  again,)  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see 
them ;  a  heap  of  gold  is  the  most  lovely 
spectacle  that  one  can  behold  ;  it  does  a 
man's  heart  good  to  view  an  abundance 
of  good  things  about  him.  For  this  plea, 
indeed,  he  hath  a  good  author:  this,  it 

*  Kai  yap  ^pfijiara  Sia  TOVTO  Xtytrai  0'iV^  i'l/a  Ka- 
TOfv^di/ttv,  dXX'  "va  £i'y  Siov  airoTj  %pri<rb>[tcOa. — 
Chrys.  in  Matt.  Oral.  49. 

f  Desunt  inopi  multa,  avaro  omnia. — Sen. 
Epist.  108. 

1  Prov.  xiii.  7. 


should  seem,  was  all  the  benefit  the  Wise 
Man  observed  in  them,  accruing  to  such 
persons  :  What  good  (saith  he)  is  there 
to  the  owners  thereof,  saving  the  behold 
ing  of  them  with  their  eyes?m  But  if 
this  be  all  they  are  good  for,  it  is,  one 
would  think,  a  very  slim  benefit  they  af 
ford,  little  able  to  balance  the  pain  and 
care  requisite  to  the  acquist  and  custody 
of  them  ;  a  benefit  indeed  not  proper  to 
the  possessor  ;  for  any  one  may  look  on 
them  as  well  as  he,  or  on  the  like  ;  any 
one  at  pleasure  may  enjoy  better  sights  : 
all  the  riches  and  ornaments  of  nature, 
the  glorious  splendors  of  heaven,  and  the 
sweet  beauties  of  the  field,  are  exposed 
to  common  view ;  the  choicest  magnifi 
cences  and  gallantries  of  the  world  do 
studiously  present  themselves  to  every 
man's  eye  ;  these  in  part  every  man  tru 
ly  may  appropriate  to  himself;  and  by 
imagination  any  man  can  as  well  take 
all  that  he  sees  for  his  own,  as  the  tena 
cious  miser  doth  fancy  his  dear  pelf  to 
be  his. 

But  mine  heir  (perhaps  he  will  further 
say)  will  thank  me,  will  praise  me,  will 
bless  me  for  my  great  care  and  provi 
dence.  If  he  doth,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
Nothing  of  that  will  concern  thee,  or  can 
reach  thee  ;  thou  shalt  not  hear  what  he 
says,  or  feel  any  good  from  what  he 
does  :  and  most  probably  thou  art  mista 
ken  in  thy  opinion  concerning  him  ;  as 
thou  knowest  not  who  he  shall  be  that 
shall  gather  all  thou  heapest  up,  or  shall 
rule  over  all  thy  labour  (whether  he  shall 
ba  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,"  a  kinsman  or 
a  stranger,  a  friend  or  a  foe),  so  thou 
canst  as  little  guess  what  he  will  think  or 
say  :  if  he  hath  wit,  he  may  sweetly 
laugh  at  thee  for  thy  fond  wisdom  ;  if  he 
hath  none,  his  commendations  will  little 
adorn  thy  memory ;  he  will  to  thy  dis 
grace  spend  what  thou  leavest,  as  vainly 
as  thou  didst  get  or  keep  it.  But  (this 
to  be  sure  he  will  in  the  end  say  for  him 
self)  money  is  a  good  reserve  against 
necessary  occasions,  or  bad  times  that 
may  come  ;  against  the  time  of  old  age, 
of  sickness,  of  adversity  ;  it  is  the  surest 
friend  a  man  can  have  in  such  cases,, 
which,  when  all  fails,  will  be  ready  to 
help  him  :  The  rich  man's  ivealth  is  his 


m  Eccles.  v.  11. 

n  Psal.xxxix.  65  Eccles.  ii.  19. 
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strong  city  :°  the  wise  man,  he  thinks, 

never  spake  more  wisely  ;  he  therefore 

will   not  dismantle  this  fortress,  but  will 

keep  it  well  stored,  letting  therefore  his 

i  wealth  lie  dead  and  useless  by  him.   But 

!  (to  let  pass  now  the  profane  infidelity   of 

•this  plea,  excluding  all  hope  in  God,  and 

'  substituting  our  providence  in  the  room 

•  of  his)  what  a  folly  is   it  thus  to  antici- 

i  pate  evil,   and   to   create   to  ourselves  a 

present  adversity  from  a  suspicion  of  one 

i  future  ;  to  pinch  ourselves  now,  lest  we 

:  should  suffer  hereafter ;  to  pine  to-day, 

.  because  we  can   imagine  it  possible  that 

we    may   starve  to-morrow ;    to   forego 

i  certain  occasions  of  enjoying  our  goods, 

for  that  perchance  the  like  occasions  may 

happen  one  day,  we  know  not  when  ;  not 

to  use  things   now,  when  reason  bids  us, 

because  they  may  be   useful  at   another 

time  !    Not  considering  also,  that  many 

intervenient    accidents,    more     probably 

than  a  moderate  and  handsome   use  of 

our  wealth,  may  crop  the  excrescences 

thereof. 

2.  But  setting  aside  these  absurd  ex 
cuses  of  penuriousness,  we  may  consider, 
that,  secluding  the  good  use  of  them,  in 
beneficence,  riches  are  very  impertinent, 
very  cumbersome,  very  dangerous,  very 
mischievous  things;  either  superfluous 
toys,  or  troublesome  clogs,  or  treacherous 
snares,  or  rather  all  these  in  combination, 
productive  of  trouble,  sorrow,  and  sin. 
A  small  pittance  will  and  must  suffice, 
to  all  reasonable  purposes,  to  satisfy  our 
necessities,  to  procure  conveniences,  to 
yield  innocent  delight  and  ease  :  our  na 
ture  doth  not  require,  nor  can  bear  much  : 
( Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness, 
saith  our  Lord ;  for  a  man's  life  consist- 
eth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth  ;  that  is,  a  man  may 
live  well  without  it:)  all  the  rest,  setting 
beneficence  apart,  can  only  serve  vanity 
or  vice,  will  make  us  really  fools  and 
slaves.*  ( They  that  will  be  rich,  saith 
the  apostle,  fall  into  temptation  and  a 
snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful 
lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition.*)  They  puff  up  our  minds 

*  Corporis  exigua  desideria  sunt;  frigus 
submovere  vult,  alimentis  famem  ac  sitim  ex- 
tinguere  ;  quicquid  extra  concupiscitur,  vitiis, 
non  usibus,  laboratur. — Sen.  Cons,  ad  Helv.  9. 

0  Prov.  x.  15. 

P  Luke  xii.  15 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  8,  9. 


with  vain  and  false  conceits  ;  making  us, 
as  if  we  were  in  a  dream  or  phrenzy,  to 
take  ourselves  for  other  persons,  more 
great,  more  wise,  more  good,  more  hap 
py  than  we  are  ;  for  constantly,  the  Wise 
Man  observed,  The  rich  man  is  wise  in 
his  own  conceit :  Great  men  are  not  al- 
icays  wise.'1  And  Agar  thus  intimates  in 
his  prayer,  Remove  far  from  me  vanity 
and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches. r  They  render  us  insensible  and 
forgetful  of  God,  of  ourselves,  of  piety 
and  virtue,  of  all  that  is  good  and  worthy 
of  us;  (Lest  I  be  full,  said  that  good 
man  again,  assigning  a  reason  why  he 
deprecated  being  rich,  and  deny  thee, 
and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?")  they  swal 
low  up  our  thoughts,  our  affections,  our 
endeavours,  our  time  and  leisure,  pos 
sessing  our  hearts  with  a  doting  love  unto 
them  (excluding  other  good  affections), 
distracting  our  minds  with  anxious  cares 
about  them  (choking  other  good  thoughts), 
encumbering  all  our  life  with  business 
about  them  (inconsistent  with  due  atten 
tion  to  our  other  more  weighty  and  nec 
essary  concernments),  filling  our  heads 
with  suspicions  and  fears,  piercing  our 
hearts  with  troubles  and  sorrows  ;l  they 
immerse  our  souls  in  all  the  follies  of 
pride,  in  all  the  filths  of  luxury,  in  all 
the  mischiefs  emergent  from  sloth  and 
stupidity  ;  they  are  the  root  of  all  evils'1 
unto  us,  and  the  greatest  obstructions  of 
our  true  happiness,  rendering  salvation 
almost  impossible,  and  heaven  in  a  man 
ner  inaccessible  to  us ;  so  that  to  be  rich 
(if  severed  from  a  sober  mind,  and  a 
free  heart)  is  a  great  disease,  and  the 
source  of  many  grievous  distempers  both 
of  body  and  mind  ;  from  which  we  can 
not  well  otherwise  secure  or  rescue  our 
selves,  than  by  liberally  spending  them 
in  works  of  bounty  and  mercy  :*  so  shall 
we  ease  ourselves  of  the  burdens,  so 
shall  we  elude  the  temptations,  so  shall 
we  abandon  the  vices,  and  so  shall  we 
escape  all  the  sad  mischiefs  incident  to 
them :  thus  to  use  wealth  shall  turn  it 

*  A.iro<j>6prtaai  TI  rovvifjovs,  "iva  TrfArjj  Kovtj>6rcpos. 

— Naz.  Or.  27. 

i  Prov.  xxviii.  11 ;  Job  xxxii.  9. 
'  Prov.  xxi.  8. 

•  Prov.  xxx.  9. 

1  Matt.  vi.  24 ;  Eccles.  xxxi.  1  ;  Matt.  xiii. 
22;  Lukex.  41;  2Tim.il.  4;  James  v.  5; 
Luke  xvi.  19. 

u  1  Tim.  vi.  10  ;  Matt.  xix.  23,  24. 
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into  a  convenience,  and  an  ornament  of 
our  lives,  into  a  considerable  blessing, 
and  a  ground  of  much  comfort  to  us. 
Excluding  this  use  of  wealth,  or  abstract 
ing  a  capacity  of  doing  good  therewith, 
nothing  is  more  pitiful  and  despicable 
than  it ;  it  is  but  like  the  load  or  the 
trappings  of  an  ass  :  a  wise  man  on  that 
condition  would  not  choose  it,  or  endure 
to  be  pestered  with  it ;  but  would  serve 
it  as  those  philosophers  did,  who  flung  it 
away,  that  it  might  not  disturb  their  con 
templations  :  'tis  the  power  it  affords  of 
benefiting  men,  which  only  can  season 
and  ingratiate  it  to  the  relish  of  such  a 
person :  otherwise  it  is  evidently  true, 
which  the  Wise  Man  affirms,  Prov.  xv. 
16 — Better  is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  than  great  treasure,  and  trouble 
therewith. 

3.  Again ;  we  may  consider,  that  to 
dispense  our  wealth  liberally  is  the  best 
way  to  preserve  it,  and  to  continue  mas 
ters  thereof;  what  we  give  is  not  thrown 
away,  but  saved  from  danger  :*  while 
we  detain  it  at  home  (as  it  seems  to  us) 
it  really  is  abroad,  and  at  adventures  ; 
it  is  out  at  sea,  sailing  perilously  in  storms, 
near  rocks  and  shelves,  amongst  pirates  ; 
nor  can  it  ever  be  safe,  till  it  is  brought 
into  this  port,  or  ensured  this  way:  when 
we  have  bestowed  it  on  the  poor,  then  we 
have  lodged  it  in  unquestionable  safety  ; 
in  a  place  where  no  rapine,  no  deceit,  no 
mishap,  no  corruption,  can  ever  by  any 
means  come  at  it.t  All  our  doors  and 
bars,  all  our  forces  and  guards,  all  the 
circumspection  and  vigilancy  we  can  use, 
are  no  defence  or  security  at  all  in  com 
parison  to  this  disposal  thereof:  the  poor 
man's  stomach  is  a  granary  for  our  corn, 
which  never  can  be  exhausted  ;  the  poor 
man's  back  is  a  wardrobe  for  our  clothes, 
which  never  can  be  pillaged ;  the  poor 

*  M/j(5t  v6fjii$e  rr]v  i\tr)iioovvr)v  dvuXu/^a  elvat, 
aXXa  irp6aoioi>}  ftr/Se  iawavnv}  dXXa  irpay  partial')  ^.£i£a) 
yap  lafiSdvcis,  3)  <5f(5<oj,  &C. — Chfys.  tOOl.  V.  p. 

208. 

f  Mf)  Toivvv  0£i£ui//£fla  xprindrav  /ta\\ov  Se  (j>ci- 
<5aifc£0a  raiv  %prinaT(i)V  6  ydptpfiSS^evos  TWV  SVTWV  tij 
raj  TUIV  KcvfiTwv  %cipas,  aura  £i/air<m'0£rai,  a'j  TOV 
ao-uXov  Onaavpov  KOL  Xrjorarj  <cai  oiVfraij  KOI  avKO<j>dv- 
rai{  KaKovpyoiSj  itai  irdaatf  eipoioif  dvaXbiroy. — 

Chrys.  torn.  v.  Orat.  55. 

Multi  sancti,  et  sanctae  omnimodo  caventes 
ipsas  velut  matres  deliciarum  divitias  disper- 
gendo  pauperibus  abjecerunt,  et  tali  modo  in 
ccelestibus  thesauros  tutius  condiderunt. — Aug. 
Ep.  121. 


man's  pocket  is  a  bank  for  our  money, 
which  never  can  disappoint  or  deceive 
us  :  all  the  rich  traders  in  the  world  may 
decay  and  break ;  but  the  poor  man  can 
never  fail,  except  God  himself  turn  bank 
rupt  ;  for  what  we  give  to  the  poor,  we 
deliver  and  intrust  in  his  hands,  out  of 
which  no  force  can  wring  it,  no  craft  can 
filch  it ;  it  is  laid  up  in  heaven,  whither 
no  thief  chan  climb,  where  no  moth  or 
rust  do  abide.  In  despite  of  all  the  for 
tune,  of  all  the  might,  of  all  the  malice 
in  the  world,  the  liberal  man  will  ever  be 
rich  :  for  God's  providence  is  his  estate  ; 
God's  wisdon  and  power  are  his  defence  ; 
God's  love  and  favour  are  his  reward; 
God's  word  is  his  assurance  :  who  hath 
said  it,  that  he  which  giveth  to  the  poor 
shall  not  lack  :w  no  vicissitude  therefore 
of  things  can  surprise  him,  or  find  him 
unfurnished  ;  no  disaster  can  impoverish 
him  ;  no  adversity  can  overwhelm  him  ; 
he  hath  a  certain  reserve  against  all  times 
and  occasions :  he  that  deviseth  liberal 
things,  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand,*- 
saith  the  prophet.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  niggardly  is  the  likeliest 
course  we  can  take  to  lose  our  wealth, 
and  estate  ;  we  thereby  expose  them  to 
danger,  and  leave  them  defenceless  ;  we 
subject  them  to  the  envious  eye,  to  the 
slanderous  tongue,  to  the  ravenous  and 
insidious  hand ;  we  deprive  them  of  di 
vine  protection,  which  if  it  be  away,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain  :3'  we  pro 
voke  God  irrecoverably  to  take  it  from 
us,  as  he  did  the  talent  from  that  unprofi 
table  servant,  who  did  not  use  it  well. 
We  do  indeed  thereby  yield  God  just 
cause  of  war  and  enmity  against  us ; 
which  being,  omnia  dat  qui  justa  negat ; 
we  do  forfeit  all  to  divine  justice,  by  de 
nying  that  portion  which  belongs  to  him, 
and  which  he  claims.  Can  we  hope  to 
live  in  quiet  possession  of  any  thing,  if 
we  refuse  to  pay  our  due  tributes  and 
taxes  imposed  upon  us  by  our  almighty 
Sovereign  ;  if  we  live  in  such  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  such  violation  of  his 
right,  such  diffidence  to  his  word  ?  No  : 
He  that  trustelh  in  his  riches  shall  fall; 
but  the  righteous  shall  flourish  as  a 
branch  :z  such  is  the  difference  between 


Prov.  xxviii.  27. 
Isa.  xxxii.  8. 
Prov.  xi.  28. 
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he  covetous  and  the  liberal,  in  point  of 
^ecurity  and  success  concerning  their 
,;s1ate. 

;  Even  according  to  the  human  and  ordi- 
lary  way  of  esteeming  things  (abstracting 
from  the  special  providence  of  God),  the 
iberal  person  hath,  in  consequence  of  his 
Bounty,  more  real  security  for  his  wealth, 
han  this  world  hath  any  other  :  he  there- 
jy  gets  an  interest  in  the  gratitude  and 
iffection  of  those  whom  he  obligeth,  to 
gether  with  the  good-will  and  respect  of 
.ill  men  who  are  spectators  of  his  virtu 
ous  and  generous  dealing  :  the  hearts  and 
Memories  of  men  are  repositories  to  him 
bf  a  treasure,  which  nothing  can  extort 
from  him,  or  defraud  him  of.  If  any 
'mischance  should  arrive,  or  any  want 
pome  near  him,  all  men  would  be  ready 
to  commiserate  him,  every  man  would 
hasten  to  his  succour,  As  when  a  haugh 
ty,  a  greedy,  or  a  gripple  man  do  fall  into 
calamity  or  disgrace,  scarce  any  one  re- 
gavdeth  or  pitieth  him  :  fortune,  deserting 
such  a  person,  carries  all  with  it,  few  or 
none  stick  to  him  ;  his  most  zealous  flat 
terers  are  commonly  the  first  that  forsake 
him  ;*  contempt  and  neglect  are  the  only 
adherents  to  his  condition ;  that  of  the 
iWise  Man  appears  verified ;  He  that 
ihideth  his  eyes  from  the  poor,  shall  hare 
\many  a  curse.*  So  the  courteous  and 
i.bountiful  person,  when  fortune  seems  to 
j  frown  on  him,  hath  a  sure  refuge  in  the 
i  good-will  and  esteem  of  men ;  all  men, 
Lupon  the  accounts  of  honour  and  honesty, 
[take  themselves  to  be  concerned  in  his 
I'case,  and  engaged  to  favour  him  ;  even 
l.those,  who  before  were  strangers,  become 
jthen  his  friends,  and  in  effect  discover 
their  affection  to  him ;  it,  in  the  common 
judgment  of  people,  appears  an  indignity 
land  a  disgrace  to  mankind,  that  such  a 
man  should  want  or  suffer. 

4.  Nay  further,  we  may  consider,  that 
'exercising  bounty  is  the  most  advantage 
ous  method  of  improving  and  increasing 
i  an  estate;  but  that  being  tenacious  and 
I  illiberal  doth  tend  to  the  diminution  and 
decay  thereof.  The  way  to  obtain  a 
!  great  increase  is,  to  sow  much :  he  that 
'sows  little,  how  can  he  expect  a  good 
;crop  ?  It  is  as  true  in  spiritual  husband- 

*  Miraris  cum  tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas. 
Si  nemo  praestet  quern  non  merearis  amo- 

rem.  HOT.  Semi.  i.  1. 

•  Prov.  xxviii.  27. 


ry  as  it  is  in  others,  that  what  a  man  sow- 
th,  that  he  shall  reap,*  both  in  kind  and 
according  to  proportion :  so  that  great 
lusbandman  St.  Paul  assureth  us :  He 
that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  sparing 
ly  ;  but  he  that  soweth  bountifully  shall  al 
so  reap  bountifully  :c  and  Solomon  means 
the  same,  when  he  saith,  To  him  that 
soweth  righteousness  shall  be  a  sure  re- 
icard.A  The  way  to  gain  abundantly  is, 
you  know  well,  to  trade  boldly  ;  he  that 
will  not  adventure  any  thing  considerable, 
how  can  he  think  of  a  large  return  ? 
Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  so 
shall  thy  barns  befitted  with  plenty,  and 
thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  neic  icine  ; 
Prov.  iii.  9,  10.  'Tis  so  likewise  in  the 
evangelical  negotiations ;  if  we  put  out 
much  upon  score  of  conscience  or  char 
ity,  we  shall  be  sure  to  profit  much. 
Liberality  is  the  most  beneficial  traffick 
that  can  be  ;  it  is  bringing  our  wares  to 
the  best  market ;  it  is  letting  out  our 
money  into  the  best  hands :  we  thereby 
lend  our  money  to  God,  who  repays  with 
vast  usury  ;  an  hundred  to  one  is  the  rate 
he  allows  at  present,  and  above  a  hun 
dred  millions  to  one  he  will  render  here 
after  ;  so  that  if  you  will  be  merchants 
this  way,  you  shall  be  sure  to  thrive,  you 
cannot  fail  to  grow  rich  most  easily  and 
speedily  :  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made 
fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered 
himself  :e  this  is  that  which  St.  Paul  again 
argues  upon,  when,  commending  the  Phi- 
lippians'  free  kindness  toward  him,  he 
says,  Not  because  I  desire  a  gift,  but  I 
desire  fruit  that  may  abound  to  your 
account.*  Bounty  yields  xuqnbv  Tileoru- 
;oi'i<t,  a  fruit  that  multiplies,  and  abun 
dantly  turns  to  good  account ;  it  indeed 
procuring  God's  benediction,  the  fountain 
of  all  desirable  plenty  and  prosperity  ; 
for  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh 
rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.s 
It  is  therefore  the  greatest  want  of  poli 
cy,  the  worst  ill-husbandry  and  unthrifti- 
ness  that  can  be,  to  be  sparing  this  way  ; 
he  that  useth  it  cannot  be  thriving  ;  he 
must  spend  upon  the  main  stock,  and  may 
be  sure  to  get  nothing  considerable.  God 
ordinarily  so  proceeds,  as  to  recompense 
and  retaliate  men  in  the  same  kind  where 
in  they  endeavour  to  please  him,  or  pre- 
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sume  to  offend  him ;  so  that  for  them 
who  freely  offer  him  their  goods,  he  ir 
regard  thereto  will  prosper  their  dealings 
and  bless  their  estates  (For  this  ver\ 
thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  the 
in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that  tho\ 
puttest  thine  hand  unto,  says  Moses:'1 
but  they  who  will  not  lay  out  any  thin£ 
for  him,  he  will  not  concern  himself  ir 
their  success  otherwise  than  to  cross  it 
or,  which  is  worse,  to  curse  it ;'  for  i 
he  seem  to  favour  them  for  a  time  wit! 
some  prosperity  in  their  affairs,  their  con 
dition  is  much  worse  thereby,  their  ac 
count  will  be  more  grievous,  and  their 
fate  more  disastrous  in  the  end. 

5.  Further,  the  contributing  part  o 
our  goods  to  the  poor  will  qualify  us  to 
enjoy  the  rest  with  satisfaction  and  com 
fort.  The  oblation  of  these  first-fruits 
as  it  will  sanctify  the  whole  lump  of  our 
estate,  so  it  will  sweeten  it ;  having  of 
fered  this  well-pleasing  sacrifice  of  piety, 
having  discharged  this  debt  of  justice, 
having  paid  this  tribute  of  gratitude,  our 
hearts  being  at  rest,  and  our  conscience 
well  satisfied,  we  shall,  like  those  good 
people  in  the  Acts,  eat  our  meat  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart ;'  to  see 
the  poor  man  by  our  means  accommo 
dated,  eased,  and  refreshed,  will  give  a 
delicious  relish  to  all  our  enjoyments. 
But  withholding  his  portion  from  the  poor, 
as  it  will  pollute  and  profane  all  our 
estate,  so  it  will  render  the  fruition  there 
of  sour  or  unsavoury  to  us  :  for  can  we 
with  any  content  taste  our  dainties,  or 
view  our  plenties,  while  the  poor  man 
stands  in  sight  pining  with  hunger  ?* 
Can  we  without  regret  see  our  walls 
clothed  with  tapestry,  our  horses  decked 
•with  golden  trappings,  our  attendants 
strutting  in  wanton  gaiety,  while  our  hon 
est  poor  brother  appears  half  naked,  and 
trembling  with  cold  ?  Can  we  carry  on 
one  finger  enough  to  furnish  ten  poor 
people  with  necessaries,  and  have  the 
heart  witjiin  us,  without  shame  and  dis 
pleasure,  to  see  them  want  ?  No  ;  the 
sense  of  our  impiety  and  ingratitude  to- 


,  £if  TOVTOV  dirZpcv^ai  ri  r<Sv  ve- 

piTTcov'  ri  xai  <ru  Kapveis  dirsirTuiv,  KOI  ovros  iretvijVj 
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Oral.  27. 
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ward    God,    of  our  inhumanity  and  un-( 
worthiness   toward    our   neighbour,  willi] 
not  fail  (if  ever  we  considerately  reflect 
on  our  behaviour)  to  sting   us  with  cruel: 
remorse    and     self-condemnation ;     the 
clamours  of  want   and  misery  surround 
ing  us  will  pierce  our  ears,  and  wound 
our  hearts  ;  the  frequent  objects  of  pity 
and  mercy,   do  what   we  can  to  banish  1 
them  from  our  prospect  or  regard,  will  so 
assail,  and  so  pursue  us,  as  to  disturb  the  i 
freedom  of  our  enjoyments,  to  quash  the 
briskness  of  our  mirth,  to  allay  the  sweet 
ness  of  our  pleasure  ;  yea  rather,  if  stupi 
dity  and    obduration   have  not  seized  on 
us,  to  imbitter  all  unto  us  ;  we  shall  feel 
that  true,   which   Zophar   speaks  of  the 
cruel  and  covetous  oppressor :   Surely  he 
shall  not  feel  quietness  in  his  belly — he 
shall  not  rejoice  in  his  substance — in  the 
fulness  of  his  sufficiency   he  shall   be  in  ' 
straits* 

6.  I  shall  touch  but  one  consideration 
more,  persuasive  of  this  practice  ;  it  is 
this  :  The  peculiar  nature  of  our  religion 
specially  requires  it,  and  the  honour 
thereof  exacts  it  from  us  ;  nothing  better 
suits  Christianity,  nothing  more  graces  it, 
than  liberality ;  nothing  is  more  inconsis 
tent  therewith,  or  more  disparageth  it, 
than  being  miserable  and  sordid.  A 
Christian  niggard  is  the  veriest  nonsense 
than  can  be ;  for  what  is  a  Christian  ? 
what,  but  a  man  who  adores  God  alone, 
who  loves  God  above  all  things,  who  re 
poses  all  his  trust  and  confidence  in  God  ? 
What  is  he,  but  one  who  undertaketh  to 
imitate  the  most  good  and  bountiful  God ; 
to  follow,  as  the  best  pattern  of  his  prac 
tice,  the  most  benign  and  charitable  JE 
SUS,  the  Son  of  God ;  to  obey  the  laws  of 
God,  and  his  Christ,  the  sum  and  sub 
stance  of  which  is  charity  ;  half  whose 
religion  doth  consist  in  loving  his  neigh- 
aour  as  himself?  What  is  he,  further, 
3ut  one  who  hath  renounced  this  world, 
with  all  the  vain  pomps  and  pleasures  of 
t ;  who  professes  himself  in  disposition 
and  affection  of  mind  to  forsake  all  things 
"or  Christ's  sake ;  who  pretends  little  to 
value,  affect,  or  care  for  any  thing  under 
leaven ;  having  all  his  main  concern 
ments  and  treasures,  his  heart,  his  hopes, 
ind  his  happiness,  in  another  world? 
Such  is  a  Christian.  And  what  is  a  nig- 
;ard  ?  All  things  quite  contrary  :  one 

"  Job  xx.  18,  20,  22. 
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(vhose  practice  manifestly  shows  him  to 
worship    another  thing  beside  and  before 
Jod  ;    to  love  mammon  above  God,  and 
nore  to  confide  in  it,  than  in  him ;  one 
i,vho  bears  small  good- will,  kindness,  or 
oity,  toward    his   brother ;  who    is   little 
effected  or  concerned   with  things  future 
!>r  celestial ;  whose  mind  and   heart  are 
j'iveted  to  this  world ;  whose  hopes  and 
happinesses    are    settled     here    below ; 
vhose  soul  is  deeply  immersed  and  buri 
ed  in  earth  ;  one  who,  according  to  con- 
itant  habit,  notoriously  breaketh  the  two 
•^reat  heads  of  Christian  duty,  loving  God 
*cith  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbour  as 
iims'-lf;  it  is,  therefore,  by  comparing 
:hose  things,  very  plain,  that  we  pretend 
l'o  reconcile  gross  contradictions  and  in 
consistencies,  if  we  profess  ourselves  to 
!)e  Christians,  and  are  illiberal.     It  is  in- 
leed  the  special  grace  and  glory  of  our 
i  religion,  that  it  consisteth  not  in  barren 
speculations,  or  empty  formalities,  or  for 
ward  professions ;  not  in  fancying  curi 
ously,  or  speaking  zealously,  or  looking 
demurely ;  but  in  really  producing  sensi 
ble  fruits  of  goodness ;  in  doing,  as  St. 
j?aul  signifies,  things  good  and  profitable 
into  men}  such  as  those  chiefly  are,  of 
which   we    speak.     The    most   gracious 
iivisdom  of  God  hath  so  modelled  our  re- 
.igion,  that  according  to  it  piety  and  char- 
\y  are  the  same  thing  ;  that  we  can  nev- 
3r  express  ourselves  more  dutiful  toward 
aim,  or  better  please  him,  or  more  truly 
iglorify  him,  than  when  we  are  kind  and 
jgood  to  our  poor  brother.     We  grossly 
mistake,  if  we  take  giving  of  alms  to  be 
li  Jewish  or  Popish   practice,  suitable  to 
children  and  dullards  in  religion,  beneath 
i5o  refined,  so  improved,  so  loftily  spiritu 
al  gallants  as  we.     No  :  'tis  a  duty  most 
[properly  and  most  highly  Christian,  as 
none  more  ;  a  most  goodly  fruit  of  grace 
and  a  most  faithful  mark  thereof :   By  the 
experiment  of  this  ministration,  we  (as 
[St.  Paul  saith)  glorify  God  for  our  pro 
fessed    subjection    unto    the     Gospel   of 
\Christ,  and  for  our  liberal  distribution 
unto  our  brethren  and  unto  all  men  :m 
i  without  it,  our  faith  is  dead  and  senseless, 
jour  high  attainments  are  fond  presump 
tions,  our  fine  notions  and  delicate  spirit- 
j  ualities  are  in  truth  but  silly  dreams,  the 
issues  of  a  proud  and  ignorant  fancy  ;  he 


1  Tit.  iii.  8. 
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that  appears  hard-hearted  and  close-fisted 
owards  his  needy  brother,  let  him  think 
or  call  himself  what  he  pleaseth,  he 
plainly  is  no  Christian,  but  a  blemish,  a 
reproach,  and  a  scandal  to  that  honoura 
ble  name. 

7.  To  all  these  considerations  and 
reasons  inducing  to  the  practice  of  this 
kind  of  charity,  T  might  subjoin  exam 
ples,  and  set  before  you  the  fairest  cop 
ies  that  can  be  imagined  thereof.  We 
have  for  it  the  pattern  of  God  himself, 
who  is  infinitely  munificent  and  merciful ; 
from  whom  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
descendeth ;  who  giveth  life,  and  breath, 
and  all  things  unto  all ;  who  giveth  lib* 
rally,  and  upbraideth  not."  We  have 
the  example  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  out 
of  pure  charity  did  freely  part  with  the 
riches  and  glories  of  eternity,  voluntarily 
embracing  extreme  poverty  and  want  for 
our  sake,  that  we  who  were  poor  might 
be  enriched,  we  that  were  miserable 
might  become  happy  ;  who  went  about 
doing  good,"  spent  all  his  life  in  painful 
dispensation  of  beneficence,  and  reliev 
ing  the  needs  of  men  in  every  kind. 
We  have  the  blessed  patriarchs  to  follow, 
who  at  God's  pleasure  and  call  did 
readily  leave  their  country,  their  friends, 
their  goods,  and  all  they  had.  We  have 
the  practice  of  the  holy  apostles,  who 
freely  let  go  all  to  follow  their  Lord  ;f 
who  cheerfully  sustained  all  sorts  of  losses, 
disgraces,  and  pains,  for  promoting  the 
honour  of  God,  and  procuring  good  unto 
men  :  we  have  to  move  and  encourage 
us  hereto  the  first  and  best  Christians, 
most  full  of  grace  and  holy  zeal,  who, 
so  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  and 
houses,  did  sell  them,  and  did  impart  the 
price  of  them  to  the  community,  so  that 
there  was  none  poor  among  them,  and 
that  distribution  was  made  to  every  one 
as  he  had  need.*  We  have  all  the  saints 
and  eminent  servants  of  God  in  all  times, 
who  have  been  high  and  wonderful  in 
the  performance  of  these  duties.  I 
could  tell  you  of  the  blessed  martyr  St. 
Cyprian/  who  was  liberal,  by  wholesale, 
bestowing  all  at  once  a  fair  estate  on  God 
and  the  poor  ;  of  the  renowned  bishop 

»  James  i.  5,  17:  Acts  xvii.  25;  2  Cor.  viii. 
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St.  Basil,  who  constantly  waited  on  the 
sick,  and  kissed  their  sores  ;  of  the  most 
pious  confessor  St.  Martin,  who  having 
but  one  coat  left,  and  seeing  a  poor  man 
that  wanted  clothes,  tore  it  in  two  pieces, 
and  gave  one  to  that  poor  man  :  and 
many  like  instances  out  of  authentic  his 
tory  might  be  produced,  apt  to  provoke 
our  imitation.  I  might  also,  to  beget  em 
ulation  and  shame  in  us,  represent  ex 
emplary  practices  of  humanity  and  char 
ity  even  in  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pa 
gans  (such  as  in  these  cold  days  might 
pass  for  more  than  ordinary  among  us  ;) 
but  I  shall  only  propound  one  present 
and  sensible  example  ;  that  of  this  noble 
city,  whose  public  bounty  and  charity 
in  all  kinds  (in  education  of  orphans,  in 
curing  the  diseased  both  in  body  and 
mind,  in  provision  for  the  poor,  in  reliev 
ing  all  sorts  of  necessities  and  miseries) 
let  me  earnestly  entreat  and  exhort  us  all 
for  God's  sake,  as  we  are  able,  by  our 
private  charity  to  imitate,  to  encourage, 
and  to  assist ;  let  us  do  this  so  much  the 
more  willingly  and  freely,  as  the  sad  cir 
cumstances  of  things,  by  God's  judg 
ments  brought  upon  us,  do  plainly  re 
quire  that  the  public  charity  itself  (lying 
under  so  great  impediments,  discourage 
ments,  and  distresses)  should  be  support 
ed,  supplied,  and  relieved  by  particular 
liberality.  No  words  that  I  can  devise 
will  be  so  apt  to  affect  and  move  you,  as 
the  case  itself,  if  you  please  to  consider 
it :  hear  it  therefore  speaking,  and,  I 
pray,  with  a  pious  and  charitable  dispo 
sition  of  mind  attend  thereto  : — 

A  true  Report,  &c. 

For  this  excellent  pattern  of  pious  boun 
ty  and  mercy,  let  us  heartily  thank  Al 
mighty  God  ;  let  us  humbly  implore 
God's  blessing  on  the  future  management 
of  it ;  let  us  pay  due  respects  to  the 
worthy  promoters  thereof,  and  pray  for 
rewards  upon  them,  answerable  to  their 
charitable  care  and  industry  employed 
therein  ;  let  us  also,  according  to  our 
ability,  perform  our  duty  in  following 
and  furthering  it :  for  encouragement  to 
which  practice,  give  rne  leave  briefly  to 
reflect  upon  the  latter  part  of  my  text ; 
which  represents  some  instances  of  the 
felicity  proper  to  a  bountiful  person,  or 
some  rewards  peculiar  to  the  exercising 
the  duties  of  bounty  and  mercy. 
The  first  is,  His  righteousness endureth 


for  ever.  These  words  are  capable  of  i 
various  senses,  or  ef  divers  respects : 
they  may  import,  that  the  fame  and  re 
membrance  of  his  bounty  is  very  dura 
ble,  or  that  the  effects  thereof  do  lasting 
ly  continue,  or  that  eternal  rewards  are  de 
signed  thereto;  they  may  respect  the  boun 
tiful  man  himself,  or  his  posterity  here ; ' 
they  may  simply  relate  to  an  endurance 
in  God's  regard  and  care  ;  or  they  may 
with  that  also  comprehend  a  continuance 
in  the  good  memory  and  honorable  men 
tion  of  men.  Now  in  truth,  according 
to  all  these  interpretations,  the  bountiful 
man's  righteousness  doth  endure  for  ever, 
that  is,  very  lastingly  (or  so  long  as  the 
special  nature  of  the  case  doth  bear),  in 
any  sense  ;  or  for  an  absolute  perpetuity 
in  some  sense  :  the  words  in  their  pleni 
tude  do  naturally  and  without  straining 
involve  so  many  truths ;  none  of  which, 
therefore,  we  think  fit  to  exclude,  but 
shall  briefly  touch  them  all. 

1.  As  for  future  reputation  and  fame 
^which  that  it  in  part  is  intended  here,  that 
which  precedes,  The  righteous  shall  be 
had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  doth  ar 
gue),  it  is  evident,  that  it  peculiarly  at 
tends  upon  this  practice  :  the  bountiful 
persons  is  especially  that  just  man, 
whose  memory  is  blessed*  (is  fier'  lyxat. 
filwv,  as  the  Greek  renders  it ;  that  is,  is 
prosecuted  with  commendations  and 
praises.)  No  spices  can  so  embalm  a 
man,  no  monument  can  so  preserve  his 
name  and  memory,  as  works  of  benefi 
cence  ;  no  other  fame  is  comparably  so 
precious,  or  truly  glorious,  as  that  which 
grows  from  thence :  the  renown  of 
power  and  prowess,  of  wit  or  learning, 
of  any  wisdom  or  skill,  may  dwell  in 
the  fancies  of  men  with  some  admira 
tion  :  but  the  remembrance  of  bounty 
reigns  in  their  hearts  with  cordial  esteem 
and  affection  ;  there  erecting  immovea- 
ble  trophies  over  death  and  oblivion,  and 
thence  spreading  itself  through  the 
tongues  of  men  with  sincere  and  spright 
ly  commendations.  The  bountiful  man's 
very  dust  is  fragrant,  and  his  grave  ven 
erable  ;  his  name  is  never  mentioned 
without  respect ;  his  actions  have  always 
these  best  echoes,  with  innumerable  ite 
rations  resounding  after  them  :  His  goods 
shall  be  established,  and  the  congrega 
tion  shall  declare  his  alms ;  Ecclus. 
•  Prov.  x.  7. 
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xxxii.  11.  This  was  a  true  friend  to 
mankind  ;  this  was  a  real  benefactor  to 
the  world  ;  this  was  a  man  good  in  ear 
nest,  and  pious  to  good  purpose. 

2.  The  effects  of  his  righteousness  are 
likewise  very  durable  :  when  he  has  de 
parted  hence,  and  in  person  is  no   more 
seen,  he   remains   visible  and  sensible  in 
the  footsteps  and  fruits   of  his  goodness ; 
the  poor   still  beholds  him  present  in  the 
subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family  ; 

i  the   sick   man  feels  him  in  the  refresh 
ment  which  he  yet  enjoys  by  his  provi- 
'sion  ;  he  supervives    in  the  heart  of  the 
I1  afflicted,  which  still  resents  the  comfort, 
and  rejoices  in  the  ease,  which   he  pro- 
t  cured  him;  all  the  world  derives  bene 
fit  from  him  by  the  edification  it  receiv- 
i  eth  from  his  example ;  religion  obtaineth 
I  profit   and  ornament,  God  himself  enjoy - 
1  eth  glory  and  praise,  from  his  righteous- 
I  ness. 

3.  His  righteousness  also  endureth  in 
f  respect   to    his   posterity.     It  is  an  usual 

plea  for  tenacity  and  parsimony,  that 
I  care  must  be  had  of  posterity,  that  enough 
I  must  be  provided  and  laid  up  for  the  fam- 
[  ily  :  but  in  truth  this  is  a  very  absurd 
I  excuse ;  and  doing  according  thereto 
i  is  a  very  preposterous  method  of  pro- 
j  ceeding  toward  that  end  ;  it  is  really 
I  the  greatest  improvidence  in  that  re- 
:  spect,  and  the  truest  neglect  that  can 
I  be  of  our  children:  for  so  doing,  to 
gether  with  a  seeming  estate,  we  entail 
la  real  curse  upon  them  :  we  divest  them 
I  of  God's  protection  and  benediction  (the 
l  only  sure  preservatives  of  an  estate  ;)  we 
I  leave  them  heirs  of  nothing  so  much  as 
I  of  punishments  due  to  our  ingratitude, 
lour  infidelity,  our  impiety  and  injustice, 
-  both  toward  God  and  man  :  whereas  by 
I  liberally  bestowing  on  the  poor,  we  demise 
I  unto  them  God's  blessing,  which  is  the 
best  inheritance  ;  we  recommend  them  to 
I  God's  special  care,  which  is  the  best  tui- 
I  tion ;  we  leave  them  God's  protection  and 
»  providence,  which  are  a  wealth  indefect- 
I  ible  and  inexhaustible  ;  we  constitute  God 
I  their  guardian,  who  will  most  faithfully 
manage,  and  most  wisely  improve  their 
i  substance,  both  that  which  we  leave  to 
f  them,  and  that  which  we  gave  for  them 
I  to  the  poor  ;  we  thereby  in  good  part  en 
title  them  to  the  rewards  appropriate  to 
J'our  pious  charity,  our  faith,  our  gratitude, 
i  our  self-denial,  our  justice,  to  whatever 


of  good  is  virtually  contained  in  our  acts 
of  bounty  ;  to  omit  the  honour  and  good 
will  of  men,  which  constantly  adhere  to 
the  bountiful  man's  house  and  family. 
Prov.  xiii.  22  :  A  good  man  leaveth  an 
inheritance  to  his  children's  children.  It 
is  therefore  expressly  mentioned  in  Scrip 
ture  as  a  recompense  peculiar  to  this  vir 
tue,  that  security  from  want  and  all  hap 
piness  do  attend  the  posterity  of  the  boun 
tiful  person  :  He  is  ever  merciful  and  len- 
deth,  and  his  seed  is  blessed,1  saith  David 
of  him  generally  :  and  David  also  partic 
ularly  observed,  that  in  all  the  course  of 
his  long  life  he  could^  find  no  exception 
to  the  rule  :  J  have  been  young,  and  now 
am  old  ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread.* 

4.  His  righteousness  also  endureth  for 
ever  in  the  perpetual  favour  of  God,  and 
in  the  eternal  rewards  which  God  will 
confer  upon  him,  who,  out  of  conscience 
and  reverence  toward  God,  out  of  good 
will  and  kindness  toward  his  brother,  hath 
dispersed,  and  given  to  the  poor.  God 
will  not  (as  the  apostle  saith)  be  unjust 
to  forget  his  labour  of  charity  in  minis 
tering"  to  his  poor  brother  :  from  the  seed 
which  he  hath  sown  to  the  Spirit,*  he 
shall  assuredly  reap  a  most  plentiful  crop 
of  blessings  spiritual ;  he  shall  effectually 
enjoy  the  good  foundation  that  he  hath 
stored  up  :x  for  the  goods  he  hath  sold 
and  delivered,  he  shall  bona  jide  receive 
his  bargain,  the  hidden  treasure  and  prec 
ious  pearl  of  eternal  life  ;  for  this  best  im 
provement  of  his  talent  of  worldly  riches, 
he  shall  hear  the  Euge,  bone  serve,  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  in 
to  thy  master's  joy  :y  he  shall  at  last  find 
God  infinitely  more  bountiful  to  him,  than 
he  hath  been  unto  the  poor. 

Thus  when  all  the  flashes  of  sensual 
pleasure  are  quite  extinct ;  when  all  the 
flowers  of  secular  glory  are  withered 
away  ;  when  all  earthly  treasures  are 
buried  in  darkness  ;  when  this  world  and 
all  the  fashion  of  it  are  utterly  vanished 
and  gone,  the  bountiful  man's  state  will 
still  be  firm  and  flourishing,  and  his 
righteousness  shall  endure  for  ever. 

It  follows,  His  horn  shall  be  exalted 
with  honour.  A  horn  is  an  emblem  of 


'  Psal.  xxxvii.  26. 

*  Heb.  vi.  10. 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  19. 

i  Matt.  xiii.  46;  xxv.  21,23. 
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power  ;  for  in  it  the  beasts'  strength,  of 
fensive  and  defensive,  doth  consist  ;  and 
of  plenty,  for  it  hath  within  it  a  capacity 
apt  to  contain  what  is  put  into  it  ;  and  of 
sanctity,  for  that  in  it  was  put  the  holy 
oil,  with  which  kings  were  consecrated  ;z 
and  of  dignity,  both  in  consequence  upon 
the  reasons  mentioned  (as  denoting  might, 
and  influence,  and  sacredness  accompa 
nying  sovereign  dignity),  and  because  also 
it  is  an  especial  beauty  and  ornament  to 
the  creature  which  hath  it  ;  so  that  this 
expression,  His  horn  shall  be  exalted  with 
honour,  may  be  supposed  to  import,  that 
an  abundance  of  high  and  holy,  of  firm 
and  solid  honour,  shall  attend  upon  the 
bountiful  person.  And  that  so  it  truly 
shall,  may  from  many  considerations  ap 
pear. 

1.  Honour  is  inseparably  annexed  there 
to,  as  its  natural  companion  and  shadow. 
God  hath  impressed  upon  all  virtue  a  maj 
esty  and  a  beauty,  which  do  command 
respect,  and  with  a  kindly  violence  extort 
veneration  from  men  :  such  is  the  natural 
constitution  of  our  souls,  that  as  our  sense 
necessarily  liketh  what  is  fair  and  sweet, 
so  our  mind  unavoidably  will  esteem  what 
is  virtuous  and  worthy  ;  all  good  actions 
as  such  are  honourable  :  but  of  all  virtues, 
beneficence  doth  with  most  unquestiona 
ble  right  claim  honour,  and  with  irresisti 
ble  force  procures  it  ;  as  it  is  indeed  the 
most  divine  of  virtues,  so  men  are  most 
apt  to  venerate  them  whom  they  observe 
eminently  to  practice  it.  Other  virtues 
men  see,  and  approve  as  goodly  to  the 
sight  ;  but  this  they  taste  and  feel  ;  this 
by  most  sensible  experience  they  find  to 
be  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  cannot 
therefore  but  highly  prize  it.*  They, 
who  do  their  alms  before  men,  although 
out  of  an  unworthy  vain-glorious  design, 
have  yet  (as  our  Saviour  intimates)  their 
reward  ;  Matt.  vi.  1  ;  they  fail  not  to  get 
honour  thereby  ;  and  even  so  have  no  bad 
pennyworth  ;  for,  in  the  Wise  Man's  judg 
ment,  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches  ;*•  they  receive  at  least 
fine  air,  for  gross  earth  ;  and  things  very 
spiritual,  for  things  most  material  ;  they 
obtain  that  which  every  man  doth  natu 
rally  desire  and  prize,  for  that  which  only 


tit'  dperfjj,  (i^tXi^oj  yap.  —  Arist. 

.  1  Sam.  xvi.  13  ;  1  Kings  i.  39. 
»  Prov.  xxii.  1. 


fashion  in  some  places  endeareth  and  com- 
mendeth  ;  they  get  the  end  for  the  means ; 
for  scarce  any  man  seeketh  wealth  for 
itself,  but  either  for  honour,  or  for  virtue's 
sake,  that  he  may  live  creditably,  or  may 
do  good  therewith  :*  necessity  is  served 
with  a  little,pleasure  may  be  satisfied  with 
a  competence  ;  abundance  is  required 
only  to  support  honour  or  promote  good  ; 
and  honour  by  a  natural  connexion  ad- 
hereth  to  bounty.  He  thatfolloweth  after 
righteousness  and  mercy  jindeth  life, 
righteousness,  and  honour ;  Prov.  xxi. 
21. 

2.  But  further,  an  accession  of  honour, 
according  to  gracious  promise  (grounded 
upon  somewhat  of  special  reason,  of 
equity  and  decency  in  the  thing  itself),  is 
due  from  God  unto  the  bountiful  person, 
and  is  by  special  providence  surely  con 
ferred  on  him.  There  is  no  kind  of  piety, 
or  instance  of  obedience,  whereby  God 
himself  is  more  signally  honoured,  than 
by  this.  These  are  chiefly  those  good 
works,  the  which  men  seeing,  are  apt  to 
glorify  our  Father  ivhich  is  in  heaven ; 
Phil.  i.  11.  Being  filed  with  the  fruits 
of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Christ 
Jesus  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.* 
To  these  fruits  that  is  most  applicable 
which  our  Lord  saith,  Hereby  -is  my 
Father  glorified,  if  ye  bear  much  fruit ; 
for  as  he  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproach- 
eth  his  Maker  ;  so  he  honoureth  him  that 
hath  mercy  on  the  poor.*  The  comfort 
able  experience  of  good  in  this  sort  of 
actions  will  most  readily  dispose  men  to 
admire  and  commend  the  excellency,  the 
wisdom,  the  goodness,  of  the  divine 
laws  ;  will  therefore  procure  God  hearty 
praise  and  thanks  for  them :  for,  as  St. 
Paul  teacheth  us,  The  administration  of 
this  service  not  only  supplieth  the  want  of 
the  saints,  but  is  abundant  also  by  many 
thanksgivings  unto  God  ;  whilst  by  ex 
periment  of  this  ministration,  they  glori 
fy  God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  your  liberal 
distribution  unto  them,  and  unto  all  men.* 
Since,  then,  God  is  so  peculiarly  honour 
ed  by  this  practice,  it  is  but  equal  and  fit 
that  God  should  remunerate  it  with  hon- 

*   Ai  yap   ivvairrtiai  xai  a  TrXovrof  <Jta  T)IV   Ti^n* 

ioriv  aipcra. — Arist. 
«>  Matt.  v.  16. 

«  John.  xv.  8  ;  Prov.  xiv.  31. 
i  2  Cor.  ix.  12,  13. 
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our  :  God's  noble   goodness  will  not   let 
him  seem  defective  in  any  sort  of  benefi- 
;  cial  correspondence  toward  us  ;  we  shall 
i  never  be  able  to  yield   him  any  kind  of 
•  good  thing  in  duty,  which  he  will  not  be 
i  more  apt  to   render  us  in  grace  :  they 
who,  as  Solomon  speaketh,  honour   God 
with  their  substance,'  shall  by  God    cer 
tainly  be  honoured  with  his  blessing  :  rea 
son  intimates  so  much,    and    we    beside 
i  have  God's  express  word   for   it :    Tkem 
(saith  he)  who  honour  me,  I  will  honour.' 
He  that  absolutely  and   independently  is 
the  fountain  of  all  honour,  from  whom  (as 
:  good  king  David  saith)  riches  and  honour 
;  cometh,  for  that  he  reigneth  over  all,*  he 
will  assuredly  prefer  and  dignify  those 
'  who  have  been  at  special    care   and  cost 
to  advance  his  honour.     He  that  hath  the 
hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands,  and  fash- 
ioneth  them  as  he  pleaseth,"  will  raise  the 
:  bountiful  man  in  the  judgments  and  affec- 
i  tions  of  men.  He  that  ordereth  all  the  events 
of  things,  and    disposeth    success   as  he 
thinks  fit,  will  cause  the  bountiful  person's 
enterprises  to  prosper,  and  come  off  with 
credit.     He  will  not  suffer  the  reputation 
:  of  so  real  an  honourer  of  himself  to    be 
extremely  slurred  by  disaster,  to  be  blast 
ed  by  slander,  to  be  supplanted  by  envy 
,  or  malice  ;  but  will  bring  forth  his  right- 
i  eousness  as  the  light,  and  Ids  judgment  as 
the  noon-day.1 

3.  God  will  thus   exalt   the   bountiful 
.  man's  horn  even  here  in  this  world,  and 
i  to  an  infinitely  higher  pitch  he    will  ad- 
i  vance  it  in  the  future  state  :  he  shall  there 
!  be  set  at  the  right  hand,   in  a  most   hon 
ourable  place  and  rank,  among  the  chief 
friends  and  favourites   of  the    heavenly 
King,  in  happy  consortship  with  the  holy 
angels  and  blessed  saints  ;  where,  in   re 
compense  of  his  pious    bounty,  he  shall, 
from  the  bountiful  hands  of  his  most  gra 
cious    Lord,   receive    an  incorruptible 
crown  of  righteousness,  and  an  unfading 
crown  of  glory.     The  which  God  of  his 
infinite  mercy  grant  unto  us  all,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  to  whom  for  ever 
be  all  praise.     Amen. 

Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 

•  Prov.  iii.  9.  f  1  Sam.  ii.  30. 

*  1  Chron.  xxix.  12. 

h  Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  Psal.  xxxiii.  15. 
1  Psal.  xxxvii.  9. 


blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make 
us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his 
will,  working  in  us  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ:  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.*  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXII. 

UPON    THE    PASSION    OF    OUR    BLESSED 
SAVIOUR. 

PHIL.  ii.  8. — And  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  be 
came  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross. 

WHEN,  in  consequence  of  the  original 
apostacy  from  God,  which  did  banish  us 
from  paradise,  and  by  continued  rebel 
lions  against  him,  inevitable  to  our  cor 
rupt  and  impotent  nature,  mankind  had 
forfeited  the  amity  of  God  (the  chief  of 
all  goods,  the  fountain  of  all  happiness), 
and  had  incurred  his  displeasure  (the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  the  foundation  of  all 
misery  ;•') — 

When  poor  man  having  deserted  his 
natural  Lord  and  Protector,  other  lords 
had  got  dominion  over  him,  so  that  he 
was  captivated  by  the  foul,  malicious, 
cruel  spirits,  and  enslavejd  to  his  own 
vain  mind,  to  vile  lusts,  to  wild  pas 
sions  ;h — 

When,  according  to  an  eternal  rule  of 
justice,  that  sin  deserveth  punishment,0 
and  by  an  express  law,  wherein  death 
was  enacted  to  the  transgressors  of  God's 
command,  the  root  of  our  stock,  and  con 
sequently  all  its  branches,  stood  adjudged 
to  utter  destruction ;'' — 

When,  according  to  St.  Paul's  expres 
sions,  all  the  world  was  become  guilty  be 
fore  God  (or,  subjected  to  God's  judg 
ment  :)  all  men  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  were 
under  sin,  under  condemnation,  under 
the  curse ;  all  men  were  concluded  into 
disobedience,  and  shut  up  together  (as 
close  prisoners)  under  sin  ;  all  men  had 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 


J  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21. 

*  Cyril,  c.  Jul.  viii.  p.  278 ;  ix.  p.  303 ;  John 
ii.  36  ;  Col.  iii.  6. 
b  Iren.  iii.  33,  34;  Isa.  xxvi.  13. 
c  Gen.  iv.  7 ;  ii.  17.  d  Iren.  v.  16. 
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God ;  death  had  passed  over  all,  because 
all  had  sinned  ;'' — 

When  for  us,  being  plunged  into  so 
wretched  a  condition,  no  visible  remedy 
did  appear,  no  possible  redress  could  be 
obtained  here  below :  (for  what  means 
could  we  have  of  recovering  God's  fa 
vour,  who  were  apt  perpetualy  to  contract 
new  debts  and  guilts  but  not  able  to  dis 
charge  any  old  scores  ?  What  capacity 
of  mind  or  will  had  we  to  entertain  mer 
cy,  who  were  no  less  stubbornly  perverse 
and  obdurate  in  our  crimes,  than  igno 
rant  or  infirm  ?  How  could  we  be  re 
conciled  unto  Heaven,  who  had  an  innate 
antipathy  to  God  and  goodness  ?  [Sin, 
according  to  our  natural  state,  and  se 
cluding  evangelical  grace,  reigning  in 
our  mortal  bodies,  no  good  thing  dwel 
ling  in  us ;  there  being  a  predominant 
law  in  our  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  our  mind,  and  bringing  us  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  :  a  main  in 
gredient  of  our  old  man  being  a  carnal 
mind,  which  is  enmity  to  God,  and  can 
not  submit  to  his  laiv  ;  we  being  alienat 
ed  from  the  life  of  God  by  the  blindness 
of  our  hearts,  and  enemies  in  our  minds 
by  wicked  worlcs  :]  How  could  we  re 
vive  to  any  good  hope,  who  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  God  having  with 
drawn  his  quickening  Spirit?'  How  at 
last  could  we  for  one  moment  stand  up 
right  in  God's  sight,  upon  the  natural 
terms,  excluding  all  sin,  and  exacting 
perfect  obedience  ?) — 

When  this,  I  say,  was  our  forlorn  and 
desperate  case,  then  Almighty  God,  out 
of  his  infinite  goodness,  was  pleased  to 
look  upon  us  (as  he  sometime  did  upon 
Jerusalem,  lying  'polluted  in  her  blood)" 
with  an  eye  of  pity  and  mercy,  so  as 
graciously  to  design  a  redemption  for  us 
out  of  all  that  woful  distress:  and  no 
sooner  by  his  incomprehensible  wisdom 
did  he  foresee  we  should  lose  ourselves, 
than  by  his  immense  grace  he  did  con 
clude  to  restore  us. 

But  how  could  this  happy  design  well 

e  Rom.  lii.  19  ;  vMiKos  ro>  Gcw. — Rom.  iii. 
9 ;  v.  16,  18  ;  Gal.  iii.  10  ;  Roni.  xi.  32  ;  eis 
direi&tiav.—  Gal.  iii.  22  ;  Rom.  iii.  23  •  v.  12. 

f  Rom.  vi.  12,  14,  20  ;  vii.  18,  5  ;  vii.  23  ; 
vi.  6 ;  Coloss.  iii.  9  ;  Eph.  iv.  22  ;  Rom.  viii. 
7  ;  oiiv  viroTtioaerai. — Eph.  iv.  18  ;  ColoSS.  i. 

21  ;  Rom.  v.  10;    Eph.  ii.  v;    (Rom.   vi.    13, 
11  ;)  Psal.  cxliii.  2  ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  7. 
«  Ezek.  xvi.  6. 


be  compassed  ?  How,  in  consistence  ! 
with  the  glory,  with  the  justice,  with  the 
truth  of  God,  could  such  enemies  be  re 
conciled,  such  offender  be  pardoned,  such 
wretches  be  saved  ?u  Would  the  om 
nipotent  Majesty,  so  affronted,  deign  to 
treat  with  his  rebels  immediately,  without 
an  intercessor  or  advocate  ?  Would  the 
sovereign  Governor  of  the  world  suffer 
thus  notoriously  his  right  to  be  violated, 
his  authority  to  be  slighted,  his  honour  to 
be  trampled  on,  without  some  notable 
vindication  or  satisfaction  ?  Would  the 
great  Patron  of  justice  relax  the  terms 
of  it,  or  ever  permit  a  gross  breach  there 
of  to  pass  with  impunity  ?  Would  the 
immutable  God  of  truth  expose  his  ve 
racity  or  his  constancy  to  suspicion,  by 
so  reversing  that  peremptory  sentence  of 
death  upon  sinners,  that  it  should  not  in  a 
sort  eminently  be  accomplished  ?'  Would 
the  most  righteous  and  most  holy  God  ! 
let  slip  an  opportunity  so  advantageous 
for  demonstrating  his  perfect  love  of  in 
nocence,  and  abhorrence  of  iniquity? 
Could  we  therefore  well  be  cleared  from 
our  guilt  without  an  expiation,  or  rein 
stated  in  freedom  without  a  ransom,  or 
exempted  from  condemnation  without 
some  punishment  ? 

No  :  God  was  so  pleased  to  prosecute 
his  designs  of  goodness  and  mercy,  as 
thereby  nowise  to  impair  or  obscure,  but 
rather  to  advance  and  illustrate  the  glo 
ries  of  his  sovereign  dignity,  of  his  se 
vere  justice,  of  his  immaculate  holiness, 
of  his  unchangeable  steadiness  in  wore 
and  purpose.  He  accordingly  would 
sued  to  for  peace  and  mercy  :  nor  woulc 
he  grant  them  absolutely,  without  due 
compensations  for  the  wrongs  he  hac 
sustained  ;  yet  so,  that  his  goodness  die 
find  us  a  Mediator,  and  furnish  us  witf 
means  to  satisfy  him.  He  would 
condescend  to  a  simple  remission  of  our 
debts ;  yet  so,  that,  saving  his  right  and 
honour,  he  did  stoop  lower  for  an  effec 
tual  abolition  of  them.  He  would  make 
good  his  word,  not  to  let  our  trespasses 
go  unpunished  ;  yet  so,  that  by  our  pun 
ishment  we  might  receive  advantage. 
He  would  manifest  his  detestation  of 
wickedness  in  a  way  more  illustrious 

h  Eph.  i.  4,  9,  11,  and  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9  ; 
1  Pet.  i.  20  ;  Rev.  xiii.  8  ;  Rom.  xvi.  25 ;  Tit. 
i.  2. 

*  Athan.  de  Incarn. ;  Gen.  ii.  17. 
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than  if  he  had  persecuted  it  down  to  hell, 
and  irreversibly  doomed  it  to  endless 
torment. 

But  how  might  these  things  be  effect 
ed  ?  Where  was  there  a  Mediator  prop 
er  and  worthy  to  intercede  for  us  ?  Who 
could  presume  to  solicit  and  plead  in  our 
behalf?  Who  should  dare  to  put  him 
self  between  God  and  us,  or  offer  to 
screen  mankind  from  the  divine  wrath 
and  vengeance  ?  Who  had  so  great  an 
interest  in  the  court  of  heaven  as  to  in 
gratiate  such  a  brood  of  apostate  ene 
mies  thereto  ?  Who  could  assume  the 
confidence  to  propose  terms  of  reconcili 
ation,  or  to  agitate  a  new  covenant, 
wherewith  God  might  be  satisfied,  and 
whereby  we  might  be  saved  ?  Where, 
in  heaven  or  earth,  could  there  be  found 
a  priest  fit  to  atone  for  sins  so  vastly  nu 
merous,  so  extremely  heinous  ?  And 
whence  should  a  sacrifice  be  taken,  of 
value  sufficient  to  expiate  for  so  manifold 
enormities,  committed  against  the  infi 
nite  Majesty  of  Heaven  ?  Who  could 
find  out  the  everlasting  redemption*  of 
innumerable  souls,  or  lay  down  a  com 
petent  ransom  for  them  all  ?  Not  to  say, 
could  also  purchase  for  them  eternal  life 
and  bliss  ? 

These  are  questions  which  would  puz 
zle  all  the  wit  of  man,  yea,  would  gravel 
all  the  wisdom  of  angels  to  resolve  :  for 
plain  it  is,  that  no  creature  on  earth,  none 
in  heaven,  could  well  undertake  or  per 
form  this  work. 

Where  on  earth,  among  the  degene 
rate  sons  of  Adam,  could  be  found  such, 
an  high  priest  as  became  us,  holy,  harm 
less,  and  undeJLled,  separate  from  sin 
ners  ?•'  and  how  could  a  man,  however 
innocent  and  pure  as  a  seraphim,  so  per 
form  his  duty,  as  to  do  more  than  merit 
or  satisfy  for  himself?  How  many  lives 
could  the  life  of  one  man  serve  to  ransom  ; 
seeing  that  it  is  asserted  of  the  great 
est  and  richest  among  men,  that  none  of 
them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  broth 
er,  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him  ?k 

And  how  could  available  help  in  this 
case  be  expected  from  any  of  the  angeli 
cal  host  ?  seeing  (beside  their  being  in 
nature  different  from  us,  and  thence  im 
proper  to  merit  or  satisfy  for  us  ;  beside 
their  comparative  meanness,  and  infinite 

*  A.i<jiviav  Xirpoxnv  evftdftcvos . — Hel).  ix.  12. 

)  Heb.  vii.  26.  *  Psal.  xlix.  7. 


distance  from  the  majesty  of  God)  they 
are  but  our  fellow-servants,  and  have  ob 
ligations  to  discharge  for  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  solvent  for  more  than  for  their 
own  debts  of  gratitude  and  service  to 
their  infinitely  bountiful  creator  ;  they  al 
so  themselves  needing  a  Saviour,  to 
preserve  them  by  his  grace  in  their 
happy  state  ? 

Indeed,  no  creature  might  aspire  to  so 
august  an  honour,  none  could  achieve  so 
marvellous  a  work,  as  to  redeem  from  in 
finite  guilt  and  misery  the  noblest  part 
of  all  the  visible  creation :  none  could 
presume  to  invade  that  high  prerogative 
of  God,  or  attempt  to  infringe  the  truth 
of  that  reiterated  proclamation,  7,  even  I, 
am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour.1 

Wherefore,  seeing  that  a  superemi- 
nent  dignity  of  person  was  required  in 
our  Mediator,  and  that  an  immense  value 
was  to  be  presented  for  our  ransom ; 
seeing  that  God  saw  there  was  no  man, 
and  wondered  (or  took  special  notice) 
that  there  was  no  intercessor  ;  it  must 
be  his  arm  alone  that  could  bring  salra- 
tion  ,-m  none  beside  God  himself  could 
intermeddle  therein. 

But  how  could  God  undertake  the 
business?  Could  he  become  a  suitor  or 
intercessor  to  his  offended  self?  Could 
he  present  a  sacrifice,  or  disburse  a  satis 
faction  to  his  own  justice  ?  Could  God 
alone  contract  and  stipulate  with  God  in 
our  behalf?  No  :  surely  man  also  must 
concur  in  the  transaction  :  some  amends 
must  issue  from  him,  somewhat  must  be 
paid  out  of  our  stock  :  human  will  and 
consent  must  be  interposed,  to  ratify  a 
firm  covenant  with  us,  inducing  obliga 
tion  on  our  part.  It  was  decent  and  ex 
pedient,  that  as  man,  by  wilful  trans 
gression  and  presumptuous  self-pleasing, 
had  so  highly  offended,  injured,  and  dis 
honoured  his  Maker ;  so  man  also,  by 
willing  obedience,  and  patient  submission 
to  God's  pleasure,  should  greatly  content, 
right,  and  glorify  him. 

Here  then,  did  lie  the  stress ;  this  was 
the  knot,  which  only  Divine  wisdom 
could  loose.  And  so  indeed  it  did  in  a 
most  effectual  and  admirable  way  :  for 
in  correspondence  to  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  (that  God  and  man  both  might 

1  Isa.  xliii.  11;  xlv.  21;  Hos.  xiii.  4. 
m  Isa.  lix.  16  ;   xarcvfijat,  LXX. 
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act  their  part  in  saving  us),  the  blessed 
eternal  Word,  the  only  Son  of  God,  by 
the  good-will  of  his  Father,  did  vouch 
safe  to  intercede  for  us,  and  to  undertake 
our  redemption  ;  in  order  thereto  volun 
tarily  being  sent  down  from  heaven,  as 
suming  human  flesh,  subjecting  himself 
to  all  the  infirmities  of  our  frail  nature, 
and  to  the  worst  inconveniences  of  our  low 
condition  ;  therein  meriting  God's  favour 
to  us  by  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  satisfying  God's  justice  by  a  most 
patient  endurance  of  pains  in  our  behalf; 
in  completion  of  all,  willingly  laying 
down  his  life  for  the  ransom  of  our  souls, 
and  pouring  forth  his  blood  in  sacrifice 
for  our  sins.'1 

This  is  the  great  and  wonderful  mys 
tery  of  godliness  (or  of  our  holy  religion), 
the  which  St.  Paul  here  doth  express,  in 
these  words  concerning  our  blessed  Sa 
vour  :  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God  ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  u-as  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  : 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.0 

In  which  words  are  contained  divers 
points  very  observable?  But  seeing  the 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  treat  on  them 
in  any  measure  as  they  deserve,  I  shall 
(waiving all  the  rest)  insist  but  upon  one 
particular,  couched  in  the  last  words, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;*  which  by 
a  special  emphasis  do  excite  us  to  con 
sider  the  manner  of  that  holy  passion 
which  we  now  commemorate  ;  the  con 
templation  whereof,  as  it  is  most  season 
able,  so  it  is  ever  very  profitable. 

Now,  then,  in  this  kind  of  passion  we 
may  consider  divers  notable  adjuncts  ; 
namely  these  :  1.  Its  being  in  appear 
ance  criminal ;  2.  Its  being  most  bitter 
and  painful  ;  3.  Its  being  most  ignomini 
ous  and  shameful  ;  4.  Its  peculiar  advan- 
tageousness  to  the  designs  of  our  Lord  in 
suffering  ;  5.  Its  practical  efficacy. 

1.  We  may  consider  our  Lord's  suffer- 

*  Qavarov  SI  araitpov. 

n  Eph.  i.  8  ;  Luke  i.  78  ;  Eph.  i.  5  ;  Tit.  iii.  4  ; 
Rom.  v.  8;  Gal.  iv.  4;  John  vi.  38;  Heb.  x. 
7;  John  i.  14;  Heb.  v.  2;  iv.  15  ;  Eph.  i.  6  ; 
Const.  Apost.  viii.  12  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  Tit.  ii.  14  ; 
Heb.  ix.  15  ;  ii.  9  ;  Col.  i.  22. 

«  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 


ing  as  criminal ;  or  as  in  semblance  being 
an  execution  of  justice    upon   him.     He  I 
(as  the  prophet  foretold  of  him)  was  num 
bered  among  the  transgressors ;»  and  God  I 
(saith  St.  Paul)  made  him  sin  for  us,  who  \ 
knew  no  sin ;''    that  is,  God   ordered    him  I 
to  be  treated   as  a  most   sinful  or   crimi- 
nous  person,  who  in  himself  was  perfect 
ly  innocent,  and  void  of  the    least  incli 
nation  to  offend. 

So  in  effect  it  was,  that  he  was  im 
peached  of  the  highest  crimes  ;  as  a  vio 
lator  of  the  divine  laws  in  divers  in 
stances  ;  as  a  designer  to  subvert  their  re 
ligion  and  temple  ;  as  an  impostor,  de 
luding  and  seducing  the  people ;  as  a 
blasphemer,  assuming  to  himself  the  pro 
perties  and  prerogatives  of  God  ;  as  a 
seditious  and  rebellious  person, perverting 
the  nation,  inhibiting  payments  of  tribute 
to  Cajsar,  usurping  royal  authority,  and 
styling  himself  Christ  a  king  :  in  a  word, 
as  a  malefactor,  or  one  guilty  of  enormous 
offences ;  so  his  persecutors  avowed  to 
Pilate  If  (saith  they)  he  were  not  a  male 
factor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  him 
up  unto  theeJ  As  such  he  was  represent 
ed  and  arraigned  ;  as  such  although  by 
a  sentence  wrested  by  a  malicious  im 
portunity,  against  the  will  and  conscience 
of  the  judge,  he  was  condemned,  and 
accordingly  suffered  death. 

Now  whereas  any  death  or  passion  of 
our  Lord,  as  being  in  itself  immensely 
valuable,  and  most  precious  in  the  sight 
of  God,  might  have  been  sufficient  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  his  general  de 
signs  (the  appeasing  of  God's  wrath,  the 
satisfaction  of  divine  justice,  the  expiation 
of  our  guilt ;)  it  may  be  inquired,  why 
God  should  thus  expose  him,  or  why  he 
should  choose  to  suffer  under  this  odious 
and  ugly  character?*  Which  inquiry  is 
the  more  considerable,  because  it  is 
especially  this  circumstance  which  cross- 
eth  the  fleshly  sense  and  worldly  preju 
dices  of  men,  so  as  to  have  rendered  the 
gospel  offensive  to  the  superstitious  Jews, 
and  despicable  to  conceited  Gentiles. 
For  so  Tryphon  in  Justine  Martyr,  al- 

*  Cur  si  Deus  fuit,  et  mori  voluit,  non  sal 
tern  honesto  aliquo  mortis  genere  affectus  est  T 
kc.—Lact.  iv.  26.  Just.  M.  Dial.  p.  317. 
Isa.  liii.  12.  i  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

John  v.  18  ;  x.  30,  ice.  vii.  12  ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
61 ;  xxvii.  40 ;  Luke  xxiii.  2 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  63  ; 
Const.  Apost.  v.  14  ;  *a*o)roi<5j.  John  xviii.  30. 
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houiih,  from    conviction  bv   testimonies 


fare  hardly,  to  be  slighted,  envied,  hated, 


reproached,  through  all  his  course  of  life. 
It  is  well  said  by  a  pagan  philosopher, 
that  no  man  dotk   express  such  a  respect 


>f  scripture,  he  did  admit  the  Messias 
.vas  to  suffer  hardly,  yet  that  it  should 
i>e  in  this  accursed  manner,  he  could  not : 

ligcst.  So  the  great  adversaries  of  j  and  devotion  to  virtue,  as  doth  he  who 
Christianity  (Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian)  \forfdteth  the  repute  of  being  a  good 
iid  with  most  contempt  urge  this  excep- '  man,  that  he  may  not  lose  the  conscience 
ion  against  it.9  So  St.  Paul  did  observe,  j  of  being  such*  This  our  Lord  willing- 
hat  Christ  crucified  was  unto  the  Jews  a  \  ly  made  his  case,  being  content  not  only 

his 


tumbling  block  and  unto  the  Greeks  fool- 
'yh/fxs.1  Wherefore,  to  avoid  those  scan- 
lals,  and  that  we  may  better  admire  the 
i.visdom  of  God  in  this  dispensation,  it 
;  nay  be  fit  to  assign  some  reasons  inti 
mated  in  holy  scripture,  or  bearing  con- 
brmity  to  its  doctrine,  why  it  was  thus 
>rdered.  Such  are  these  : — 
1.  As  our  Saviour  freely  did  under- 
e  a  life  of  greatest  meanness  and 
mrdship,  so  upon  the  like  accounts  he 
night  be  pleased  to  undergo  a  death 
nost  loathsome  and  uncomfortable. 
There  is  nothing  to  man's  nature  (espec- 
ally  to  the  best  natures,  in  which  modes- 
y  and  ingenuity  do  survive)  more  abom- 
nable  than  such  a  death.  God  for  good 
mrposes  hath  planted  in  our  constitution 
i  quick  sense  of  disgrace ;  and,  of  all 
disgraces,  that  which  proceedeth  from  an 
mputation  of  crimes  is  most  pungent, 
ind  being  conscious  of  our  innocence 
loth  heighten  the  smart ;  and  to  reflect 
ipon  ourselves  dying  under  it,  leaving  the 
with  an  indelible  stain  upon  our 
lame  and  memory,  is  yet  more  grievous. 
Even  to  languish  by  degrees,  enduring 
:he  torments  of  a  long,  however  sharp 
iisease,  would  to  an  honest  mind  seem 
more  eligible,  than  in  this  manner,  being 
reputed  and  handled  as  a  villain,  to  find 
}uick  and  easy  despatch. 

Of  which  human   resentment  may  we 


to  expose  his   life,    but  to    prostitute 
fame,  for  the  interests  of  goodness. 

Had  he  died  otherwise,  he  might  have 
seemed  to  purchase  our  welfare  at  a  some 
what  easier  rate ;  he  had  not  been  so 
complete  a  sufferer ;  he  had  not  tasted 
the  worst  that  man  is  liable  to  endure  : 
there  had  been  a  comfort  in  seeming  in 
nocent,  detracting  from  the  perfection  of 
his  sufferance. 

Whereas,  therefore,  he  often  was  in 
hazard  of  death,  both  from  the  clandes 
tine  machinations  and  the  outrageous  vio 
lences  of  those  who  maligned  him,  he 
did  industriously  shun  a  death  so  plausi 
ble,  and  honourable,  if  I  may  so  speak  ;T 
it  being  not  so  disgraceful  to  fall  by  pri 
vate  malice,  or  by  sudden  rage,  as  by 
the  solemn  deliberate  proceeding  of  men 
in  public  authority  and  principal  credit. 

Accordingly,  this  kind  of  death  did 
not  fall  upon  him  by  surprise  or  by 
chance;  but  he  did  from  the  beginning* 
foresee  it;  he  plainly  with  satisfaction 
did  aim  at  it:  he,  as  it  is  related  in  the 
Gospels,  did  show  his  disciples,  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  by  God's  ap 
pointment  and  his  own  choice ;  that  he 
ought  (it  is  said)  to  suffer  many  things,  to 
be  rejected  by  the  chief  priests,  elders,  and 
scribes,  to  be  vilified  by  them,  to  be  de 
livered  up  to  the  Gentiles,  to  be  mockfd, 
and  scourged,  and  crucifed,*  as  a  flagi- 


not  observe  a  touch  in  that  expostulation,  I  tious  slave.     Thus  would  our  blessed  Sa- 


Be  ye  come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with 
swords  and  staves  ?u  If  as  a  man  he  did 
not  like  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  thief;  yet 


viour,  in  conformity  to  the  rest  of  his 
voluntary  afflictions,  and  fora  consumma 
tion  of  them,  not  only  suffer  in  his  body 


willingly  did  he  choose  it,  as  he  did  other    by  sore  wounds   and   bruises,  and    in  his 
most  distasteful    things   pertaining  to  our!  soul  by  doleful  agonies,  but  in  his  name 
nature  (the  likeness   of  man),   and  inci- j  also  and  reputation  by  the  foulest  scand- 
dent  to  that  low  condition  (the  form  of  a 
tervant),    into  which  he  did  put  himself: 


such  as  were,   to  endure    penury,  and  to 

•  Orig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  p.  83  ;    vii.  p.  368;  Aug. 
de  Civ.  D.  10, 28  ;  Cyril,  c.  Jul.  vi.  p.  194. 
i  1  Cor.  i.  23. 
u  Luke  xxii.  52  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 
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*  Nemo  mihi  videtur  pluris  aestimare  virtu- 
tem,  nemo  illi  magis  esse  devotus,  quam  qui 
boni  viri  famam  perdidit,  ne  conscientiam  per- 
deret.— Sen.  Ep.Ql. 

"  John  v.  18;  viii.  37,  40,  59  ;  vii.  1,  19.  25; 
x.  32,39.  w  John  vi.  64. 

1  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  Luke  ix.  22  j  xviii.  32,  33  ; 
Mark  ix.  31. 
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dais ;  undergoing  as  well  all  the  infamy 
as  the  infirmity  which  did  belong  to  us, 
or  might  befall  us  :  thus  meaning  by  all 
means  throughly  to  express  his  charity, 
and  exercise  his  compassion  toward  us  ; 
thus  advancing  his  merit,  and  discharg 
ing  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  our  behalf. 

2.  Death    passing  on    him  as   a  male 
factor  by  public  sentence,  did   best  suit 
to  the  nature   of  his   undertaking,   was 
most  congruous   to  his  intent,   did    most 
aptly  represent  what  he  was  doing,  and 
imply    the    reason    of  his    performance. 
For  we  all  are   guilty  in  a  most  high  de 
gree,  and   in  a  manner  very  notorious  ; 
the  foulest  shame,  together  with  the  sharp 
est  pain,  is    due  to  us  for   affronting  our 
glorious  Maker ;  we    deserve   an   open 
condemnation   and    exemplary     punish 
ment  :  wherefore  he,  undertaking  in  our 
stead  to  bear  all,  and   fully  to   satisfy  for 
us,  was  pleased  to  undergo  the  like  judg 
ment  and  usage;  being  termed,  being  treat 
ed  as  we  should  have   been,  in  quality  of 
an  heinous  malefactor,  as  we  in  truth  are. 
What  we  had  really   acted  in  dishonour 
ing  and  usurping  upon  God,  in  disorder 
ing  the  world,  in   perverting    others,  that 
was   imputed    to   him ;  and  the   punish 
ment  due  to  that  guilt  was  inflicted  on  him. 
All  we    like  sheep    have  gone  astray  ;  we 
have  turned  every  one  to  his  own   way  ; 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniqui 
ties  of  us   all.*     He    therefore    did   not 
only  sustain  an  equivalent    pain  for   us, 
but  in  a  sort  did  bear  an  equal  blame  with 
us,  before  God  and  man. 

3.  Seeing,  l>y  the  determinate  counsel 
of  God,*  it  was  appointed  that  our  Lord 
should  die  for  us,  and  that  not  in  a  natu 
ral,  but  violent  way,  so  as  perfectly  to 
satisfy  God's  justice,  to  vindicate  his  hon 
our,   to    evidence    both    his    indignation 
against  sin,  and  willingness  to  be  appeas 
ed  ;  it  was  most  fit  that  affair  should  be 
transacted  in  a  way  wherein  God's  right 
is  most  nearly  concerned,  and  his  provi 
dence  most  plainly  discernible  ;  wherein 
it  should   be  most  apparent  that  God  did 
exact  and  inflict  the  punishment,  that  our 
Lord  did  freely  yield  to  it,  and  submissive 
ly  undergo  it,  upon  those  very  accounts. 
All  judgment  (as  Moses  of  old  did  say) 
is  GW's,a  or  is  administered  by  authority 
derived  from  him,  in  his  name,  for  his  in- 


i  Isa.  liii.  6. 
•  Deut.  i.  17. 


Acts  ii.  23. 


terest ;  all  magistrates  being  his  officers  am 
instruments,  whereby  he  governeth  an| 
ordereth  the  world,  his  natural  kingdomj 
whence  that  which  is  acted  in  way  c|1 
formal  judgment  by  persons  in  authority!  1 
God  himself  may  be  deemed  in  a  morn 
special  and  immediate  manner  to  executi: 
it,  as  being  done  by  his  commission,  L|J 
his  stead,  on  his  behalf,  with  his  peculiaJ! 
superintendence.    It  was  therefore  in  ou 
Lord  a  signal  act  of  deference  to  God'ji 
authority  and  justice,- becoming  the  per) 
son  sustained  by  him  of  our  Mediator  ant): 
Proxy,  to  undergo  such  a  judgment,  an'.; 
such  a  punishment ;  whereby  he  receive'} 
a  doom  as  it  were  from  God's  own  mouth) 
uttered  by  his   ministers,   and   bare   tb: 
stroke  of  justice  from  God's  hand,  repre 
sented  by  his  instruments.     Whence  venj 
seasonably  and  patiently  did  he  reply  tu 
Pilate,  Thou  hadst  no  power  over  me  (o 
against  me),  except  it  were  given  the? 
from  above  :b  implying  that  it  was  in  re- 
gard  to  the  originally  supreme  authoritjil 
of  God   his  father,  and  to  his  particular!! 
appointment  upon  this  occasion,  that  ouijj 
Saviour  did  then  frankly  subject  himsell 
to  those  inferior  powers,  as  to.  the  propeik 
ministers  of  divine  justice.     Had  he  suf-i 
fered  in  any  other  way,  by  the  privaU- 
malice  or  passion  of  men,  God's  special^ 
providence  in  that  case  had  been  less  vis-1 
ible,  and  our  Lord's  obedience  not  so  re-f 
markable.     And  if  he  must  die  by  public 
hands,  it  must  be  as  a  crimnal,  under  a 
pretence    of   guilt   and    demerit :    there j 
must  be  a  formal  process,  how  full  soev-j 
er  of  mockery  and  outrage  ;  there  must) 
be  testimonies  produced,  how  void  soever 
of  truth  or  probability;  there  must  be  a 
sentence  pronounced,  although  most  cor- 1 
rupt  and  injurious  :  for  no  man  is  in  this 
way  persecuted,  without  colour  of  desert: 
otherwise  it  would  cease  to  be  public  au 
thority,  and  become  lawless  violence  ;  the 
persecutor  then  would  put  off  the  face  of 
a  magistrate,  and  appear  as  a  cut-throat 
or  a  robber. 

4.  In  fine,  our  Saviour  hardly  with 
such  advantage,  in  any  other  way  could 
have  displayed  all  kinds  of  virtue  and 
goodness,  to  the  honour  of  God,  to  the  edi 
fication  of  men,  to  the  furtherance  of  our 
salvation. 

The  judgment-hall,  with  all  the  passa- 

b  John  xix.  11  ;    (tar1  cpoii. 
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TCS  leading  him  thither,  and  thence  to  exe 
cution,  attended  with  guards  of  soldiers,  a- 
tnidst  the  crowds  and  clamours  of  people, 
were  as  so  many  theatres,  on  which  he  had 
opportune  convenience,  in  the  full  eye  of 
,he  world,  to  act  divers  parts  of  sublimes! 
virtue ;  to  express  his  insuperable  con 
stancy,  in  attesting  truth  and  maintaining 
i  good  conscience  ;"  his  meekness,  in 
calmly  bearing  the  greatest  wrongs ;  his 
patience,  in  contentedly  enduring  the 
saddest  adversities  ;  his  entire  resignation 
iio  the  will  and  providence  of  God  ;  his 
.peaceable  submission  to  the  law  and  pow- 
jar  of  man  ;  his  admirable  charity,  in  pity 
ing,  in  excusing,  in  obliging  those  by  his 
igood  wishes,  and  earnest  prayers  for  their 
pardon,  who  in  a  manner  so  injurious,  so 
IJespiteful,  so  cruel,  did  persecute  him ; 
(yea,  in  gladly  suffering  all  this  from  their 
jhands  for  their  salvation  ;  his  unshakea- 
ple  faith  in  God,  and  unalterable  love  to- 
»vard  him,  under  so  fierce  a  trial,  so  dread 
ful  a  temptation.  All  these  excellent  vir 
tues  and  graces,  by  the  matter  being  thus 
prdered,  in  a  degree  most  eminent,  and  in 
a  manner  very  conspicious,  were  demon- 
istruted  to  the  praise  of  God's  name,  and 
(the  commendation  of  his  truth ;  for  the 
{settlement  of  our  faith  and  hope,  for  an 
instruction  and  an  encouragement  to  us  of 
tgood  practice  in  those  highest  instances 
of  virtue. 

It  is  a  passable  notion  among  the 
jmost  eminent  pagan  sages,  that  no 
(Very  exemplary  virtue  can  well  appear 
otherwise  than  in  notable  misfortune. 
'Whence  it  is  said  in  Plato,  that  to  ap- 
Iprove  a  man  heartily  righteous,  he  must 
\be  scourge^!,  tortured,  bound,  have  his 
itwo  eyes  burnt  out,  and  in  the  close,  hac 
king  suffered  all  evils,  must  be  impaled,  or 
crucified.*  And,  It  was  (saith  Seneca) 
•the  cup  of  poison  which  made  Socrates  a 
\great  man,  and  which  out  of  prison  did 
\transfer  him  to  heacenj  or  did  procure  to 
'him  that  lofty  esteem,  affording  him  op- 

*  Magnnin  exemplum  nisi  mala  fortuna  non 
linvemt. — Sen.  dt  Prov.  c.  3. 

'0  (JiKcuoj  u<iOT'.y<i<r£rai,  aTpcSXoJffcrai,  6cli)atrait 
'i«TKai>0/'|<7£ra<  TO>  d^0aA/ia>.  TC\evrijv  rrdvra  xaxa  irufloji/ 
a.a-yif^Aivfl/jffcrai.  —  Plat,  de  Rep.  2. 

f  uicuta  magnum  Socratern  i'ecit. — Sen.  Ep. 
13. 

Calix  venenatus,  qui  Socralem  transtulit  e 
icarcere  in  coelum.  —  Sen.  Ep.  67. 

jEqualis  fuit  in  tanta  inaequalitate  fortuna;, 
•dec.— S«*.  Ep.  104. 

c  John  xviii.  37  ;    1  Tim.  vi.  13. 


)ortunity  to  signalize  his  constancy,  his 
equanimity,  his  unconcerned  ness  for  this 
world  and  life.  And,  The  virtue,  saith 

again,  and  the  innocence  of  Rutilius 
Mould  have  lain  hid,  if  it  had  not  (by 
condemnation  and  exile)  received  injury ; 
vhile  it  was  violated,  it  brightly  shone 
forth.*  And  he  that  said  this  of  others, 
was  himself  in  nothing  so  illustrious,  as 
n  handsomely  entertaining  that  death  to 
which  he  was  by  the  bloody  tyrant  ad- 
udged.  And  generally  the  most  honour 
able  persons  in  the  judgment  of  posterity 
"or  gallant  worth,  to  this  very  end  (as 
such  philosophers  teach)  were  by  divine 
jrovidence  delivered  up  to  suffer  oppro- 
>rious  condemnations  and  punishments, 
>y  the  ingrateful  malignity  of  their  times. d 
So  that  the  Greeks,  in  consistence  with 
heir  own  wisdom  and  experience,  could 
not  reasonably  scorn  that  cross  which  our 
*ood  Lord  (did  not  only,  as  did  their  best 
worthies,  by  forcible  accidental  constraint 
undergo,  but)  advisedly  by  free  choice 
did  undertake,  to  recommend  the  most 
xcellent  virtues  to  imitation,  and  to  pro 
mote  the  most  noble  designs  that  could  be, 
3V  its  influence. 

So  great  reason  there  was  that  our 
Lord  should  thus  suffer  as  a  criminal. 

II.  We  may  consider,  that  in  that  kind 
nis  suffering  was  most  bitter  and  painful. 
Easily  we  may  imagine  what  acerbity  of 
pain  must  be  endured  by  our  Lord  in  his 
:ender  limbs  being  stretched  forth,  rack- 
d,  and  tentered,  and  continuing  for  a 
good  lime  in  such  a  posture  :  by  the  pier 
cing  his  hands  and  his  feet,f  parts  very 
nervous  and  exquisitely  sensible,  with 
sharp  nails  (so  that,  as  it  is  said  of  Jo 
seph,  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul ;){  by 
abiding  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  sun 
scorching,  the  wind  beating,  the  weather 
searching  his  grievous  wounds  and  sores. 
Such  a  pain  it  was ;  and  that  no  stupify- 
ing,  no  transient  pain,  but  one  both  very 
acute  and  lingering  :  for  we  see,  that  he 
together  with  his  fellow-sufferers  had  both 
presence  of  mind  and  time  to  discourse. 
Even  six  long  hours  did  he  remain  under 
such  torture,  sustaining  in  each  moment 
of  them  beyond  the  pangs  of  an  ordinary 

*  Rutilii  innocentia  ac  virtus  lateret,  nisi  ac- 
cepisset    injuham ;  dum    violatur,    eftulsit. — 
Sen.  Ep.  79. 

d  Sen.  de  Prov.  2,  3,  dec.— Plut.  de  Stoic. 
Contr.  Ep.  1931. 
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death.*  But  as  the  case  was  so  hard  and 
sad,  so  the  reason  of  it  was  great,  and 
the  fruit  answers bly  good.  Our  Saviour 
did  embrace  such  a  passion,  that,  in  being 
thus  content  to  endure  the  most  intolera 
ble  smarts  for  us,  he  might  demonstrate 
the  vehemence  of  his  love  ;  that  he  might 
signify  the  heinousness  of  our  sins,  which 
deserved  that  from  such  a  person  so 
heavy  punishment  should  be  exacted ; 
that  he  might  appear  to  yield  a  valuable 
compensation  for  those  pains  which  we 
should  have  suffered  ;  that  he  throughly 
might  exemplify  the  hardest  duties  of 
obedience  and  patience. 

IIT.  This  manner  of  suffering  was  (as 
most  sharp  and  afflictive,  so)  most  vile 
and  shameful ;  being  proper  to  the  basest 
condition  of  the  worst  men,  and  unwor 
thy  of  a  freeman,  however  nocent  and 
guilty.*  It  was  servile  supplicium,  a 
punishment  never  by  the  Romans,  under 
whose  law  our  Lord  suffered,  legally  in 
flicted  upon  freemen,  but  upon  slaves  on 
ly  ;  that  is,  upon  people  scarcely  regard 
ed  as  men,  having  in  a  sort  forfeited  or 
lost  themselves.  And  among  the  Jews  that 
execution  which  most  approached  thereto, 
and  in  part  agreed  with  it  (for  their  law 
did  not  allow  any  so  inhuman  punish 
ment),  hanging  up  the  dead  bodies  of 
some  that  had  been  put  to  death,  was  held 
most  infamous  and  execrable  :  for,  Curs 
ed  (said  the  law)  is  every  one  that  hang- 
eth  upon  a  tree  ;  cursed,  that  is,  devoted 
to  repoach  and  malediction  ;  Accursed  by 
God,  saith  the  Hebrew,  that  is,  seeming 
to  be  rejected  by  God,  and  by  his  special 
order  exposed  to  affliction.1' 

Indeed,  according  to  the  curse  of 
things,  to  be  set  on  high,  for  continuance 
of  time  to  be  objected  to  the  view  of  all 
that  pass  by,  in  that  calamitous  posture, 
doth  infuse  bad  suspicion,  doth  provoke 
censure,  doth  invite  contempt  and  scorn, 
doth  naturally  draw  forth  language  of  de 
rision,  despite,  and  detestation  ;  especial 
ly  from  the  inconsiderate,  hard-hearted, 
and  rude  vulgar,  which  commonly  doth 
think,  speak,  and  deal  according  to  event 
and  appearance  :  ( — Sequitur  fortunam 

*  Qnod  etiam  homine  libero,  quamvis  no- 
cente,  videatur  indignum. — Lact.  iv.  26. 

f  Mark  xv.  25,  34. 

h  Dent.  xxi.  23  ;  Gal.  iii.  13. — Tovro  yap  p6- 
vov  rijs  re\evrnt  rd  «uJoj  vird  dfa.u  IKZLTO. — Chrys. 

torn.  vi.  Or.  61. 


semper,  et  odit  damnalos — )  whence  0e- 
«T£/><r$«t,  to  he  made  a  gazing-?tock,'  or 
an  object  of  reproach  to  the  multitude,  is 
by  the  apostle  mentioned  as  an  aggrava 
tion  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
primitive  Christians.  And  thus  in  ex 
tremity  did  it  befall  our  Lord :  for  we 
read,  that  the  people  did  in  that  condition 
rnock,  jeer,  and  revile  him,*  drawing  up 
their  noses,  abusing  him  by  scurrilous 
gestures,  letting  out  their  virulent  and 
wanton  tongues  against  him  ;'  so  as  to 
verify  that  prediction,  I  am  a  reproach  of 
men,  and  despised  of  the  people.  All 
they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn  :  they 
shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake  the  head,  say 
ing,  He  trusted  in  the  Lord  :  let  him  de 
liver  him,  seeing  he  delighted  in,  him.* 

The  same  persons  who  formerly  had 
admired  his  glorious  works,  who  had 
been  ravished  with  his  excellent  dis 
courses,  who  had  followed  and  favoured 
him  so  earnestly,  who  had  blessed  and 
magnified  him,  (for  he,  saith  St.  Luke, 
taught  in  the  synagogues,  being  glorified 
by  all;1)  even  those  very  persons  did 
then  behold  him  with  pitiless  contempt 
and  despite.  In  correspondence  to  that 
prophecy,  they  look  and  stare  upon  me, 
f  icrrtjxei  6  A«6;  fowowi',  the  people  stood 
gazing'"  on  him  in  a  most  scornful  man 
ner,  venting  contemptuous  and  spiteful 
reproaches ;  as  we  see  reported  in  the 
evangelical  story. 

Thus  did  our  blessed  Saviour  endure 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame."  J^spis- 
ing  the  shame;  that  is,  not  si mply  dis 
regarding  it,  or  (with  a  stoical  haughti 
ness,  with  a  cynical  immodesty,  with  a 
stupid  carelessness)  slighting  it  as  no  ' 
evil ;  but  not  eschewing  it,  or  not  rating 
it  for  so  great  an  evil,  that  to  decline  it 
he  would  neglect  the  prosecution  of  his 
great  and  glorious  designs. 

There  is  innate  to  man  an  aversation 
and  abhorrency  from  disgraceful  abuse, 
no  less  strong  than  are  the  like  antipathies 
to  pain :  whence  cruel  mockings  and 
scourgings"  are  coupled  as  ingredients  of 
the  sore  persecutions  sustained  by  God's 
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faithful  martyrs.  And  generally  men 
with  more  readiness  will  embrace,  with 
more  contentedness  will  endure,  the 
cruelty  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ; 
pain  not  so  smartly  affecting  the  lower 
sense,  as  being  insolently  contemned 
doth  grate  upon  the  fancy,  and  wound 
even  the  mind  itself.  For,  the  wounds 
of  infamy  do,  as  the  Wise  Man  telleth 
us,  go  down  into  the  innermost  parts  of 
the  belly,v  reaching  the  very  heart,  and 
touching  the  soul  to  the  quick. 

We  therefore  need  not  doubt,  but  that 
our  Saviour,  as  a  man  endowed  with  hu 
man  passions,  was  sensible  of  this  natu 
ral  evil ;  and  that  such  indignities  did 
add  somewhat  of  loathsomeness  to  his 
cup  of  affliction ;  especially  considering 
that  his  great  charity  disposed  him  to 
grieve,  observing  men  to  act  so  indecent 
ly,  so  unworthily,  so  unjustly  toward  him  : 
yet  in  consideration  of  the  glory  that 
would  thence  accrue  to  God,  of  the  ben 
efit  that  would  redound  to  us,  of  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him,  when  he  should 
see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  sat- 
isjied,'1  he  most  willingly  did  accept,  and 
most  gladly  did  comport  witfi  it.  He  be 
came  a  curse  for  us,  exposed  to  maledic 
tion  and  reviling;  he  endured,  the  contra 
diction,  or  obloquy,  of  sinful  men  :  he 
was  despised,  rejected,  and  disesteemed 
of  men :  he  in  common  apprehension 
was  deserted  by  God,  according  to  that 
of  the  prophet,  We  did  esteem  him  strick 
en,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted ;  him 
self  even  seeming  to  concur  in  that  opin 
ion.  So  was  he  made  a  curse  for  us, 
that  we,  as  the  apostle  teacheth,  might  be 
redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;'  that 
is,  that  we  might  be  freed  from  the  ex 
emplary  punishment  due  to  our  trans 
gressions  of  the  law,  with  the  displeasure 
of  God  appearing  therein,  and  the  dis 
grace  before  the  world  attending  it.  He 
chose  thus  to  make  himself  of  no  reputa 
tion,*  vouchsafing  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
wretched  slave,  and  a  wicked  miscreant, 
that  we  might  be  exempted,  not  only 
from  the  torment,  but  also  from  the  igno 
miny  which  we  had  merited  :  that  to 
gether  with  our  life,  our  safety,  our  liber- 


P  Prov.  xviii.  8  ;  xii.  18. 
i  Heb.  lii.  2. 

r  Isa.  liii.  11;  Gal.  iii.  13;  Heb.  xii.3;  Isa. 
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ty,  we  might   even  recover  that  honour 
which  we  had  forfeited  and  embezzled. 

But  lest  any  should  be  tempted  not  suf 
ficiently  to  value  these  sufferances  of  our 
Lord,  as  not  so  rare  but  that  other  men 
have  tasted  the  like  ;  lest  any  should  pre 
sume  to  compare  them  with  afflictions 
incident  to  other  persons,  as  Celsus  did 
compare  them  with  those  of  Anaxarchus 
and  Epictetus  ;*  it  is  requisite  to  consid 
er  some  remarkable  particulars  about 
them. 

We  may  then  consider,  that  not  only 
the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the 
perfect  innocency  of  his  life,  did  enhance 
the  price  of  his  sufferings  ;  but  some  en 
dowments  peculiar  to  him,  and  some 
circumstances  adhering  to  his  design,  did 
much  augment  their  force. 

He  was  not  only,  according  to  the 
frame  and  temper  of  human  nature,  sen 
sibly  touched  with  the  pain,  the  shame, 
the  whole  combination  of  disasters  ap 
parently  waiting  on  his  passion  ;  as  God 
(when  he  did  insert  sense  and  passion  in 
to  our  nature,  ordering  objects  to  affect 
them)  did  intend  we  should  be,  and  as 
other  men  in  like  circumstances  would 
have  been  ;  but  in  many  respects  beyond 
that  ordinary  rate:  so  that  no  man,  we  may 
suppose,  could  have  felt  such  grief  from 
them  as  he  did,  no  man  ever  hath  been 
sensible  of  any  thing  comparable  to  what 
he  did  endure  ;  that  passage  being  truly 
applicable  to  him  :  Behold,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  sorrow  like  to  my  sorrow, 
which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the 
Lord  hath  afflicted,  me  in  the  day  of  his 
fierce  anger  ;  as  that  unparalleled  sweat 
ing  out  great  lumps  of  blood  may  ar 
gue  :°  and  as  the  terms  expressing  his 
resentments  do  intimate.  For,  in  respect 
of  present  evils,  he  said  of  himself,  My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  to  death ;  he 
is  said  udr/uorfti',  to  be  in  great  anguish 
and  anxiety,  to  be  in  an  agony  or  pang 
of  sorrow.  In  regard  to  mischiefs  which 
he  saw  coming  on,  he  is  said  to  be  dis- 
turled  in  spirit,  and  to  be  sore  amazed, 
or  dismayed  at  them.v  To  such  an  ex 
ceeding  height  did  the  sense  of  incumbent 
evils,  and  the  prospect  of  impendent 
calamities,  the  apprehension  of  his  case, 

1  On'?,  c.  Cels.  vii.  p.  368. 
u  Lam.  i.  12  ;  Lukexxii.  44. 
T  Matt.  xxvi.  37,  38 ;  John  xiii.  21  ;  xiii.  27  ; 
Mark  xiv.  33. 
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together  with  a  reflection  on   our  condi 
tion,  screw  up  his  affections. 

And  no  wonder  that  such  a  burden, 
even  the  weight  of  all  the  sins  (the  num 
berless  most  heinous  sins  and  abomina 
tions)  that  ever  were  committed  by  man 
kind,  by  appropriation  of  them  to  him 
self,  lying  on  his  shoulders,  he  should 
feel  it  heavy,  or  seem  to  crouch  and  groan 
under  it;  that  in  the  mystical  Psalm,  ap 
plied  by  the  apostle  to  him,  he  should 
cry  out  Innumerable  evils  have  compass 
ed  me  about ;  mine  iniquities  have  taken 
hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to 
look  up ;  they  are  more  than  the  hairs 
of  my  head,  and  my  heart  faileth  me* 
The  sight  of  God's  indignation,  so  dread 
fully  flaming  out  against  sin,  might  well 
astonish  and  terrify  him  :  to  stand,  as  it 
were,  hefore  the  mouth  of  hell  belching 
fire  and  brimstone  in  his  face  ;  to  lie  down 
in  the  hottest  furnace  of  divine  ven 
geance  ;  to  quench  with  his  own  heart- 
blood  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the  in 
fernal  fire  (as  he  did  in  regard  to  those 
who  will  not  rekindle  them  to  them 
selves),  might  well  in  ihe  heart  of  a  man 
beget  unconceivable  and  unexpressible 
pressures  of  affliction.  When  such  a  Fa 
ther  (so  infinitely  good  and  kind  to  him, 
whom  he  so  dearly  and  perfectly  loved) 
did  hide  his  face  from  him,  did  frown  on 
him,  how  could  he  otherwise  than  be 
mightily  troubled  ?  Is  it  strange  that  so 
hearty  a  love,  so  tender  a  pity,  contem 
plating  our  sinfulness,  and  experiment 
ing  our  wretchedness,  should  be  deeply 
touched  ?  To  see,  I  say,  so  plainly,  to 
feel  so  throughly  the  horrible  blindness, 
the  folly,  the  infidelity,  the  imbecility, 
the  ingratitude,  the  incorrigibility,  the 
strange  perverseness,  perfidiousness,  mal 
ice,  and  cruelty  of  mankind  in  so  many 
instances  (in  the  treason  of  Judas,  in  the 
denial  of  Peter,  in  the  desertion  of  all 
the  apostles,  in  the  spite  and  rage  of  the 
persecutors,  in  the  falsehood  of  the  wit 
nesses,  in  the  abuses  of  the  people,  in 
the  compliance  of  Pilate,  in  a  general 
conspiracy  of  friends  and  foes  to  sin),  all 
these  surrounding  him,  all  invading  him, 
all  discharging  themselves  upon  him : 
would  it  not  astone  a  mind  so  pure  ? 
would  it  not  wound  a  heart  so  tender  and 
full  of  charity  ? 

-  Heb.  x.  5 ;  Psal.  xl.  12. 


Surely,  any  of  those  persons  who 
fondly  do  pretend  unto,  or  vainly  do  glory 
in,  a  sullen  apathy,  or  a  stubborn  con 
tempt  of  the  evils  incident  to  our  nature 
and  state,  would  in  such  a  case  have  been 
utterly  dejected :  the  most  resolved  phi 
losopher  would  have  been  dashed  into 
confusion  at  the  sight,  would  have  been 
crushed  into  desperation  under  the  sense 
of  those  evils  which  did  assault  him. 

With  the  greatness  of  the  causes,  the 
goodness  of  his  constitution  did  conspire 
to  increase  his  sufferings.  For  surely, 
as  his  complexion  was  most  pure  and 
delicate,  his  spirit  most  vivid  and  appre 
hensive,  his  affections  most  pliant  and 
tractable  ;  so  accordingly  would  the  im 
pressions  upon  him  be  most  sensible,  and 
consequently  the  pains  which  he  felt  (in 
body  or  soul)  most  afflictive. 

That  we  in  like  cases  are  not  alike 
moved,  that  we  do  not  tremble  at  the  ap 
prehensions  of  God's  displeasure,  that  we 
are  not  affrighted  with  the  sense  of  our 
sins,  that  we  do  not  with  sad  horror  re 
sent  our  danger  and  our  misery,  doth 
arise  from  that  we  have  very  glimmer 
ing  and  faint  conceptions  of  those  mat 
ters  ;  or  that  they  do  not  in  so  clear  and 
lively  a  manner  strike  our  fancy  (not  ap 
pearing  in  their  true  nature  and  proper 
shape,  so  heinous  and  so  hideous  as  they 
really  are  in  themselves  and  in  their  con 
sequences  ;)  or  because  we  have  but 
weak  persuasions  about  them ;  or  be 
cause  we  do  but  slightly  consider  them; 
or  from  that  our  hearts  are  very  hard 
and  callous,  our  affections  very  cold  and 
dull,  so  that  nothing  of  this  nature  (no 
thing  beside  gross  material  affairs)  can 
mollify  or  melt  them ;  or  for  that  we 
have  in  us  small  love  to  God,  and  a  slen 
der  regard  to  our  own  welfare  ;  in  fine, 
for  that  in  spiritual  matters  we  are  neither 
so  wise,  so  sober,  so  serious,  nor  so  good 
or  ingenuous,  in  any  reasonable  measure, 
as  we  should  be.  But  our  Saviour,  in 
all  those  respects,  was  otherwise  dispos 
ed.  He  most  evidently  discerned  the 
wrath  of  God,  the  grievousness  of  sin, 
the  wretchedness  of  man,  most  truly, 
most  fully,  most  strongly  represented  to 
his  mind  :  he  most  firmly  believed,  yea 
most  certainly  knew,  whatever  God's  law 
had  declared  about  them  :  he  did  exactly 
consider  and  weigh  them  :  his  heart  was 
most  soft  and  sensible,  his  affections  were 
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most  quick  and  excitable  by  their  due  ob 
jects  :  he  was  full  of  dutiful  love  to  God, 

i  and  most  ardently  desirous  of  our  good, 
bearing  a  more  than  fraternal  good-will 
toward  us.  Whence  it  is  not  so  marvel- 

;  lous  that  as  a  man,  as  a  transcendently 
wise  and  good  man,  he  was  so  vehement 
ly  affected  by  those  occurrences,  that  his 
imagination  was  so  troubled,  and  his  pas 
sions  so  stirred  by  them  ;  so  that  he 
thence  did  suffer  in  a  manner  and  to  a 
degree  unconceivable,  according  to  that 
ejaculation  in  the  Greek  liturgies :  ^«i 
TO)*'  u.'l'i'<.oo~T(i)V  oov  7iudT)uu.iti)v  i^h/aot' 

•  fy/6;,    XQHJTI,  By   thy   unknown   suffer 
ings,  O  Christ,  have  mercy  on  us.     But 
further, 

IV.  We  may  consider,  that  this  way 
of  suffering  had  in  it  some  particular  ad 
vantages,  conducing  to  the  accomplish 
ment  of  our  Lord's  principal  designs. 

Its  being  very  notorious,  and  lasting  a 
competent  time,  were  good  advantages. 
For  if  he  had  been  privately  made  away, 
or  suddenly  despatched,  no  such  great 
notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it,  nor 
would  the  matter  of  fact  have  been  so 
fully  proved,  to  the  confirmation  of  our 
faith,  and  conviction  of  infidelity  ;  nor 
had  that  his  excellent  deportment  under 
such  bitter  affliction  (his  most  divine  pa- 

'  tience,  meekness,  and  charity)  so  illus 
triously  shone  forth.  W7herefore,  to  pre 
vent  all  exceptions,  and  excuses  of  un- 

'  belief  (together  with  other  collateral 
good  purposes),  divine  Providence  did  so 
manage  the  business,  that  as  the  course 
of  his  life,  so  also  the  manner  of  his 
death,  should  be  most  conspicuously  re- 

•  markable.     I  spake  freely  to  the  world, 
and  in  secret  have  I  done  nothing,  said 
he  of  himself;  and,    These  things  (said 

i  St.  Paul  to  king  Agrippa)  were  not   done 
in  a  corner.*  Such  were  the  proceedings 
of  his  life,   not  close   or  clancular,   but 
I  frank  and  open  ;  not  presently  hushed  up, 
but  leisurely    carried  on  in  the   face  of 
the  world,  that  men  might  have   the  ad 
vantage   to  observe  and   examine   them. 
And  as  he  lived,  so  he   died,  most  pub- 
i  licly  and  visibly  ;  the  world   being  wit- 
j  ness  of  his  death,  and  so  prepared  to  be- 
'  lieve  his  resurrection,  and  thence  dispos 
ed  to  embrace  his  doctrine  ;  according  to 
what  he   did  foretel :  7,   being  lifted  up 

*•  John  xviii.  20  ;  Acts  ixvi.  26. 


from  the  earth,  shall  draw  all  men  to  me  :* 
for  he  drew  all  men,  by  so  obvious  a 
death,  to  take  notice  of  it ;  he  drew  all 
well-disposed  persons,  from  the  won 
drous  consequences  of  it,  to  believe  on 
him.  And,  As  (said  he  again)  Moses 
did  exalt  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  exalted.*  As 
the  elevation  of  that  mysterious  serpent 
did  render  it  visible,  and  did  attract  the 
eyes  of  people  toward  it  ; '  whereby, 
God's  power  invisibly  accompanying  that 
sacramental  performance,  they  were  cur 
ed  of  those  mortiferous  stings  which 
they  had  received  :  so  our  Lord,  being 
mounted  on  the  cross,  allured  the  eyes 
of  men  to  behold  him,  and  their  hearts 
to  close  with  him  ;  whereby,  the  heaven 
ly  virtue  of  God's  spirit  co-operating, 
they  became  saved  from  those  destruc 
tive  sins,  which  from  the  Devil's  serpen 
tine  instigations  they  had  incurred. 

Another  advantage  of  this  kind  of  suf 
fering  was,  that  by  it  the  nature  of  that 
kingdom,  which  he  did  intend  to  erect, 
was  evidently  signified  :  that  it  was  not 
such  as  the  carnal  people  did  expect,  an 
external,  earthly,  temporal  kingdom,  con 
sisting  in  domination  over  the  bodies  and 
estates  of  men,  dignified  by  outward 
wealth  and  splendour,  managed  by  world 
ly  power  and  policy,  promoted  by  forci 
ble  compulsion  and  terror  of  arms,  af 
fording  the  advantages  of  safety,  quiet, 
and  prosperity  here ;  but  a  kingdom 
purely  spiritual,  celestial,  eternal ;  con 
sisting  in  the  governance  of  men's  hearts 
and  minds ;  adorned  with  the  endow 
ments  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  adminis 
tered  by  the  conduct  and  grace  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit ;  upheld  and  propagated  by 
meek  instruction,  by  virtuous  example, 
by  hearty  devotion, and  humble  patience  ; 
rewarding  its  loyal  subjects  with  spiritu 
al  joys  and  consolations  now,  with  heav 
enly  rest  and  bliss  hereafter.  No  other 
kingdom  could  he  presume  to  design, 
who  submitted  to  this  dolorous  and  dis 
graceful  way  of  suffering  ;  no  other  ex 
ploits  could  he  pretend  to  achieve  by  ex 
piring  on  a  cross;  no  other  way  could 
he  rule,  who  gave  himself  to  be  manag 
ed  by  the  will  of  his  adversaries ;  no 
other  benefits  would  this  forlorn  case  al 
low  him  to  dispense.  So  that  well  might 

r  John  xii.  32 ;  (Iren  ii.  26.) 
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he  then  assert,  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  ;''  when  he  was  going  in  this 
signal  way  to  demonstrate  that  important 
truth. 

It  was  also  a  most  convenient  touch 
stone  to  prove  the  genuine  disposition 
and  worth  of  men  ;''  so  as  to  discrimi 
nate  those  wise,  sober,  ingenuous,  sin 
cere,  generous  souls,  who  could  discern 
true  goodness  through  so  dark  a  cloud, 
who  could  love  it  though  so  ill-favoured- 
ly  disfigured,  who  could  embrace  and 
avow  it  notwithstanding  so  terrible  disad 
vantages  ;  it  served,  I  say,  to  distinguish 
those  blessed  ones,  who  would  not  be  of 
fended  in  him,  or  by  the  scandal  of  the 
cross  be  discouraged  from  adhering  to 
him,  from  the  crew  of  blind,  vain,  per 
verse,  haughty  people,  who,  being  scan 
dalized  at  his  adversity,  would  contemn 
and  reject  him.rt 

Another  considerable  advantage  was 
this,  that  by  it  God's  special  providence 
was  discovered,  and  his  glory  illustrated 
in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. e  For 
how  could  it  be,  that  a  person  of  so  low 
parentage,  of  so  mean  garb,  of  so  poor 
condition,  who  underwent  so  lamentable 
and  despicable  a  kind  of  death,  falling 
under  the  pride  and  spite  of  his  enemies, 
so  easily  should  gain  so  general  an  opin 
ion  in  the  world  (even  among  the  best, 
the  wisest,  the  greatest  persons)  of  be 
ing  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  ?f  How, 
I  say,  could  it  happen,  that  such  a  mira 
cle  could  be  effected  without  God's  aid 
and  special  concurrence  ?  That  king 
Herod,  who  from  a  long  reign  in  flour 
ishing  state,  with  prosperous  success  in 
his  enterprises,  did  attain  the  name  of 
Great ;  or  that  Vespasian,  who  trium 
phantly  did  ascend  the  imperial  throne, 
should  either  of  them,  by  a  few  admir 
ers  of  worldly  vanity,  seriously  be  held, 
or  in  flattery  be  called  the  Messias,  is  not 
so  strange  :  but  that  one  who  was  tram 
pled  on  so  miserably,  and  treated  as  a 
wretched  caitiff,  should  instantly  conquer 
innumerable  hearts,  and,  from  such  a 
depth  of  extreme  adversity,  should  be 
advanced  to  the  sublimest  pitch  of  glory  ; 
that  the  stone  which  the  builders  with  so 
much  scorn  did  refuse,  should  become  the 

b  John  xviii.  36.  c  Luke  ii.  35. 

d  Matt.  xi.  6  ;  Gal.  v.  11 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8  ;  1 
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head-stone  of  the  corner;  this  (with! 
good  assurance  we  may  say)  was  the\ 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.-. 

Hereby  indeed  the  excellency  of  divine 
power'1  and  wisdom  was  much  glorified  ; 
by  so  impotent,  so  improbable,  so  im 
plausible  means  accomplishing  so  great 
effects  ;  subduing  the  world  to  obedience 
of  God,  not  by  the  active  valour  of  an 
illustrious  hero,  but  through  the  patient 
submission  of  a  poor,  abused,  and  op 
pressed  person ;  restoring  mankind  to 
life  and  happiness  by  the  sorrowful  death 
of  a  crucified  Saviour. 

V.  Lastly,  the  consideration  of  our 
Lord's  suffering  in  this  manner  is  very 
useful  in  application  to  our  practice  :  no 
point  is  more  fruitful  of  wholesome  in 
struction,  none  is  more-  forcible  to  kindle 
devout  affections,  none  can  afford  more 
efficacious  inducements  and  incentives  to 
a  pious  life.  For  what  virtue  will  not  a 
serious  meditation  on  the  cross  be  apt  to 
breed  and  to  cherish  ?  To  what  duty 
will  it  not  engage  and  excite  us  ? 

1.  Are  we  not  hence  infinitely  obliged, 
with  most  humble  affection  and  hearty 
gratitude,  to  adore  each  Person  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  ? 

That  God  the  Father  should  design 
such  a  redemption  for  us ;  not  sparing 
his  own  Son,  (the  Son  of  his  love,  dear 
to  him  as  himself),  but  delivering  him 
up  for  us,'  to  be  thus  dealt  with  for  our 
sake  :  that  God  would  endure  to  see  his 
Son  in  so  pitiful  a  condition,  to  hear  him 
groaning  under  so  grievous  pressures, 
to  let  him  be  so  horribly  abused ;  and 
that  for  us,  who  deserved  nothing  from 
him,  who  had  demerited  so  much  against 
him  :  for  us,  who  were  no  friends  to  him 
(for  even  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son  ;)  who  were  not  any  ways  commend 
able  for  goodness  or  righteousness  (for 
Christ  did  suffer  for  sinners,  the  just  for 
the  unjust ;  and  God  commended  his  love 
to  us,  that  while  we  were  sinful,  Christ 
died  for  us  :)  that  God  thus  should  love 
us,  sending  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  our  sinsj  in  so  dismal  a  way  of  suf- 

*  Psal.  cxviii.  22,  23. 
h  2  Cor.  iv.  7  ;  1  Cor.  i.  27. 
j  Rom.  viii.  32  ;  Col.  i.  13. 
J  Rom.  v.  10;     IPet.  iii.  18;    Rom.  v.  6; 
2  Cor.  v.  19 ;  Rom.  v.  8 ;  1  John  iv.  10. 
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'  fering,  how  stupendous  is  that  goodness ! 
how  vast  an  obligation  doth  it  lay  upon 
us  to  reciprocal  affection  !  If  we  do  owe  all 
to  God,  as  our  Maker,  from  whose  unde 
served  bounty  we  did  receive  all  that  we 
have ;  how  much  further  do  we  stand 
indebted  to  him  as  the  Author  of  our 

•  redemption,     from     whose     ill-deserved 
mercy    we    receive    a  new    being,  and 
better   state ;    and    that    in    a  way    far 

jmore  obliging!     For    God    created   us 
iwith  a  word,  without  more  cost  or  troub 
le:  but  to  redeem  us  stood  him  in  huge 
i  expenses     and     pains ;     no    less     than 
|the    debasing  of    his   only    Son  to  our 
frailty,   the    exposing  him  to  more   than 
;our  misery,  the  withdrawing  his  face  and 
! restraining  his  bowels  from  his  best   be 
loved.     If  a  Jew,  then,  were  command 
ed  by  law,  if  a  Gentile  were  obliged  by 
nature,  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart  and 
all  his  soul;  what  affection  doth  a  Chris 
tian,  under  the  law  and   duty  of  grace, 
[Owe  unto  him  ?       By  what   computation 

•  can  we  reckon  that  debt  ?       What  facul 
ties   have  we  sufficient  to  discharge  it  ? 
What   finite  heart  can  hold   an  affection 
commensurate  to  such  an  obligation  ? 

And  how  can  it  otherwise  than  inflame 
our  heart  with  love  toward  the  blessed 
Son  of  God,  our  Saviour,  to  consider 
that,  merely  out  of  charitable  pity  toward 
us,  he  purposely  came  down  from  heaven, 
|and  took  our  flesh  upon  him,  that  he 
:might  therein  undergo  those  extreme 
^acerbities  of  pain  and  those  most  ugly  in- 
idignities  of  shame  for  us  ?fe  Greater  love 
|(said  he)  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.^ 
'But  that  God  should  lay  down  his  life, 
should  pour  forth  his  blood,  should  be  as 
persed  with  the  worst  crimes,  and  clothed 
iwith  the  foulest  shame,  should  be  execut 
ed  on  a  cross  as  a  malefactor  and  a  slave, 
jfor  his  enemies  and  rebellious  traitors, 
|What  imagination  can  devise  any  expres 
sion  of  charity  or  friendship  comparable 
to  this  ?  W'herefore,  if  love  naturally  be 
'productive  of  love,  if  friendship  justly 
;meriteth  a  correspondence  in  good-will, 
iwhat  effect  should  the  consideration  of 
jso  ineffable  a  love,  of  so  unparalleled 
friendship,  have  upon  us? 

How  can  any  serious  reflection  on  this 

k  Eph.  iii.  19  ;  v.  2,  25 ;    Gal.  ii.  20  ;    Apoc 
'i.  5. 
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event  fail  to  work  hearty  gratitude  in  us 
toward  our  good  Lord  ?  For  put  case 
any  person  for  our  sake  (that  he  might 
rescue  us  from  the  greatest  mischiefs, 
and  purchase  for  us  the  highest  benefits) 
willingly  should  deprive  himself  of  all 
liis  estate  (and  that  a  very  large  one),  of 
iis  honour  (and  that  a  very  high  one),  of 
iis  ease  and  pleasure  (and  those  the 
most  perfect  and  assured  that  could  be  ;) 
that  he  should  expose  himself  to  the 
greatest  hazards,  should  endure  the  sorest 
pains  and  most  disgraceful  ignominies; 
should  prostitute  his  life,  and  in  most 
iiideous  manner  lose  it,  merely  for  our 
sake:  should  we  not  then  apprehend  and 
onfess  ourselves  monstrously  ingrateful, 
if  we  did  not  most  deeply  resent  such 
kindness ;  if  upon  all  occasions  we  did 
not  express  our  thankfulness  for  it ;  if  we 
lid  not  ever  readily  yield  all  the  ac 
knowledgment  and  all  the  requital  we 
were  able  ?  The  case  in  regard  to  our 
blessed  Saviour  is  like  in  kind:  but  in  de 
gree,  whatever  we  can  suppose  doth  in 
finitely  fall  below  the  performances  of 
him  for  us,  who  stooped  from  the  top  of 
heaven,  who  laid  aside  the  majesty  and 
the  felicity  of  God,  for  the  infamies  and 
the  dolours  of  a  cross,  that  he  might  re 
deem  us  from  the  torments  of  hell,  and 
instate  us  in  the  joys  of  paradise.  So 
that  our  obligations  of  gratitude  to  him  are 
unexpressibly  great ;  and  we  cannot  with 
any  face  deny  ourselves  to  be  most  base 
ly  unworthy,  if  the  effects  in  our  heart 
and  life  be  not  answerable. 

Nor  should  we  forget,  that  also  upon 
this  account  we  do  owe  great  love  and 
thanks  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  as 
he  did  originally  conspire  in  the  wonder 
ful  project  of  our  redemption,  as  he  did 
executively  by  miraculous  operation  con 
duct  our  Saviour  into  his  fleshly  taberna 
cle,  as  he  did  by  unmeasurable  commu 
nications  of  divine  virtue  assist  his  hu 
manity  through  all  the  course  of  his  life  ;m 
so  in  this  juncture  he  did  inspire  in  him 
with  charity  more  than  human,  and  did 
support  him  to  undergo  those  pressures 
with  invincible  patience ;  and  so  did 
sanctify  all  this  sacerdotal  performance, 
that  our  Lord  (as  the  apostle  doth  affirm) 
did  through  (he  eternal  Spirit  offer  him 
self  without  spot  to  God." 


John  iii.  34. 


•  Hetx  ix.  14. 
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2.  What  surer  ground  can  there  be  of 
faith  in  God,  what  stronger  encourage 
ment  of  hope,  than  is  suggested  by  this 
consideration  ?  For  if  God  steadfastly 
did  hold  his  purpose,  and  faithfully  did 
accomplish  his  word  in  an  instance  so 
distasteful  to  his  own  heart  and  bowels  ;" 
how  can  we  ever  suspect  his  constancy 
and  fidelity  in  any  case  ?  how  can  we 
distrust  the  completion  of  any  divine 
promise  ? 

If  God  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us,9  to  the  sufferings 
of  so  contumelious  affliction ;  how  can 
we  any  ways  be  diffident  of  his  bounty, 
or  despair  of  his  mercy  ?  How  (as  the 
apostle  doth  argue)  shall  he  not  also 
with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  1 

If  ever  we  be  tempted  to  doubt  of 
God's  goodness,  will  not  this  experiment 
thereof  convince  and  satisfy  us  ?  For 
what  higher  kindness  could  God  express, 
what  lower  condescension  could  he 
vouchsafe,  by  what  pledge  could  he  more 
clearly  or  surely  testify  his  willingness 
and  his  delight  to  do  us  good,  than  by 
thus  ordering  his  dearest  Son  to  undergo 
such  miseries  for  us  ? 

If  the  greatness  of  our  sins  discour- 
ageth  us  from  entertaining  comfortable 
hopes  of  mercy,  will  it  not  rear  our  hearts, 
to  consider  that  such  a  punishment  hath 
been  inflicted  to  expiate  them,  which 
might  content  the  most  rigorous  severity  ;* 
that  such  a  price  is  laid  down  to  redeem 
us  from  the  curse,  which  richly  may  suf 
fice  to  discharge  it  :q  that  such  a  sacri 
fice  hath  been  offered,  which  God  hath 
avowed  for  most  available  and  accepta 
ble  to  himself?  So  that  now  what  can 
justice  exact  more  from  us  ? — what  have 
we  further  to  do,  than  with  a  penitent  and 
thankful  heart  to  embrace  the  mercy  pur 
chased  for  us  ?  Who  is  he  that  condemn- 
eth,  seeing  Christ  hath  died,  and  hath 
his  own  self  borne  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree  ?r  Whatever  the 
wounds  of  our  conscience  be,  is  not  the 
blood  of  the  cross,  tempered  with  our 
hearty  repentance,  and  applied  by  a  live 
ly  faith,  a  sovereign  balsam,  of  virtue 

*  Quis  de  se  desperet,  pro  quo  lam  humilis 
esse  voluit  Filius  Dei  ? — Aug.  de  As,.  Chr.  c.  11. 

0  1  Pet.  i.  20  ;  Eph.  i.  4  ;  Luke  i.  70. 
P  Rom.  viii.  32. 

1  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  Eph.  v.  2;    t  Pet.  i.  19. 
r  Rom.  viii.  34;  1  Pet.  ii.  24. 


sufficient  to  cure  them  ?  And  may  we 
not  by  his  stripes  be  healed  ?  Have  we 
not  abundant  reason,  with  the  holy  apos 
tle,  to  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  by  whom  we  have  received  the 
atonement  ?s  Is  it  not  to  deprecate  the 
worth,  to  disparage  the  efficacy  of  our 
Lord's  passion,  any  ways  to  despair  of 
mercy,  or  to  be  disconsolate  for  guilt; 
as  if  the  cross  were  not  enough  worthy 
to  compensate  for  our  unworthiness,  or 
our  Saviour's  patience  could  not  balance 
our  disobedience  ? 

3.  It  indeed  may  yield  great  joy  and 
sprightly  consolation  to  us,  to  contem 
plate  our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  exercising 
his  immense  charity  toward  us,  transact 
ing  all  the  work  of  our  redemption,  de 
feating  all  the  enemies,  and  evacuating 
all  the  obstacles  of  our  salvation. 

May  we  not  delectably  consider  him 
as  there  stretching  forth  his  arms  of  kind 
ness,*  with  them  to  embrace  the  world, 
and  to  receive  all  mankind  under  the 
wings  of  his  protection  ?  as  there  spread 
ing  out  his  hands,  with  them  earnestly 
inviting  and  entreating  us  to  accept  the 
overtures  of  grace,  procured  by  him  for 
us  ? 

Is  it  not  sweet  and  satisfactory  to  view 
our  great  High  Priest  on  that  high  altar  of 
fering  up  his  own  pure  flesh,  and  pouring 
out  his  precious  blood,  as  an  universal 
complete  sacrifice,  propitiatory  for  the 
sins  of  mankind  ?* 

Is  it  not  a  goodly  object  to  behold  hu 
mility  and  patience  so  gloriously  rearing 
themselves  above  all  worldly,  all  infer 
nal  pride  and  insolence  ;  by  the  cross  as 
cending  unto  the  celestial  throne  of  dig 
nity  and  majesty  superlative  ? 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  our 
Lord  there  standing  erect,  not  only  as  a 
resolute  sufferer,  but  as  a  noble  conquer 
or,  where  having  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  he  made  a  solemn  shoiv,  tri 
umphing  over  them  ?u  Did  ever  any 
conqueror,  loftily  seated  in  his  triumphal 
chariot,  yield  a  spectacle  so  gallant  and 
magnificent  ?  Was  ever  tree  adorned 
with  trophies  so  pompous  and  splendid  ? 

*  Extendit  in  passione  manus  suas,  &c. — 
Lact.  iv.  26 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  2. 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  24;  Rom.  v.  11. 

I  Lev.  ix.  22  ;    Chrys.  torn.    Or.  82 ;    Pope 
Leo  I. 

II  Col.  ii.  15. 
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To  the  exterior  view  and  carnal  sense 
of  men,  our  Lord  was  then  indeed  ex 
posed  to  scorn  and  shame  ;  hut  to  spirit 
ual  and  sincere  discerning,  all  his  and 
our  enemies  did  there  hang  up  as  objects 
of  contempt,  utterly  overthrown  and  un 
done. 

There  the  Devil,  that  strong''  and  stur 
dy  one,  did  hang  up  bound  in  chains,  dis 
armed  and  rifled,  quite  baffled  and  con 
founded,  mankind  being  rescued  from  his 
tyrannic  power.* 

There  the  world,  with  its  vain  pomps, 
its  counterfeit  beauties,  its  bewitching 
pleasures,  its  fondly  admired  excellen 
cies,  did  hang  up,  all  defaced  and  dis 
paraged  ;  as  it  appeared  to  St.  Paul :  for 
God  (saith  he)  forbid  that  I  should  glo 
ry,  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  by  which 
the  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  imto 
the  world.* 

There,  in  a  most  lively  representation, 
and  most  admirable  pattern,  was  exhibit 
ed  the  mortification  of  our  flesh,  with 
its  affections  and  lusts  ;  and  our  old  man 
was  cruci/ied,  that  the  body  of  sin  might 
be  destroyed,* 

There  our  sins,  being  (as  St.  Peter 
telleth  us)  carried  up  by  him  unto  the 
gibbet,  did  hang  as  marks  of  his  victo 
rious  prowess,  as  malefactors  by  him 
condemned  in  the  flesh,  as  objects  of  our 
horror  and  hatred.7- 

There  death  itself  hung  gasping,  with 
its  sting  pulled  out,  and  all  it  terrors 
quelled ;  his  death  having  prevented 
ours,  and  induced  immortality." 

There  all  wrath,  enmity,  strife  (the 
banes  of  comfortable  life),  did  hang 
abolished  in  his  flesh,  and  slain  upon  the, 
cross,  by  the  blood  whereof  he  made  peace, 
and  reconciled  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth.'' 

There  manifold  yokes  of  bondage,  in 
struments  of  vexation,  and  principles  of 
variance,  even  all  the  handwriting  of  or 
dinances  that  was  against  us,  did  hang 
up,  cancelled,  and  nailed  to  the  cross.* 

So  much  sweet  comfort  by  special  con 
sideration  may  be  extracted  from  this 

T  'O  iVytjpdy,— Matt.  xii.  29. 

»  Luke  xi.  21,22;  Heb.  ii.  14. 

"  Gal.  vi.  14. 

r  Gal.  ii.  20  ;  v.  24  ;  Col.  iii.  5  ;  Rom.  viii.  13 

*  IPet.  ii.  24  ;  Rom.  viii.  3. 

•  1  Cor.  xv.  54, 55  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10  ;  Heb.  ii.  14 
"  Eph.  ii.  15,  16  ;  Col.  i.  20.        «  Col.  ii.  14 


event,  which  in  appearance  was  most 
doleful,  but  in  effect  the  most  happy  that 
ever  by  Providence  was  dispensed  to  the 
world.  Further, 

4,  This  consideration  is  most  useful  to 
render  us  very  humble  and  sensible  of  our 
weakness,  our  vileness,  our  wretchedness. 
For  how  low  was  that  our  fall,  from  which 
we  could  not  be  raised  without  such  a  de 
pression  of  God's  only  Son  !  How  great 
is  that  impotency,  which  did  need  such  a 
succour  to  relieve  it !  How  abominable 
must  be  that  iniquity,  which  might  not  be 
expiated  without  so  costly  a  sacrifice ! 
How  deplorable  is  that  misery,  which 
could  not  be  removed  without  commuta 
tion  of  so  strange  a  suffering  !  Would  the 
Son  of  God  have  so  emptied'1  and  abased 
himself  for  nothing  ?  Would  he  have  en 
dured  such  pains  and  ignominies  for  a 
trifle  ?  No,  surely  :  if  our  guilt  had  been 
slight,  if  our  case  had  been  tolerable,  the 
divine  wisdom  would  have  chosen  a  more 
cheap  and  easy  remedy  for  us. 

Is  it  not  madness  for  us  to  be  conceited 
of  any  worth  in  ourselves,  to  confide  in 
any  merit  of  our  works,  to  glory  in  any 
thing  belonging  to  us,  to  fancy  ourselves 
brave,  fine,  happy  persons,  worthy  of 
great  respect  and  esteem ;  whenas  our 
unworthiness,  our  demerit,  our  forlorn 
estate,  did  extort  from  the  most  gracious 
God  a  displeasure  needing  such  a  recon 
ciliation,  did  impose  upon  the  most  glori 
ous  Son  of  God  a  necessity  to  undergo 
such  a  punishment  in  our  behalf? 

How  can  we  reasonably  pretend  to  any 
honour,  or  justly  assume  any  regard  to 
ourselves,  whenas  the  firstborn  of  heaven, 
the  Lord  of  glory,  partaker  of  divine 
majesty,  was  fain  to  make  himself  of  no 
reputation,  to  put  himself  into  the  garb  of 
a  servant,'  and,  under  the  imputation  of 
a  malefactor,  to  bear  such  disgrace  and 
infamy  in  our  room,  in  lieu  of  the  confu 
sion  due  to  us  ? 

What  more  palpable  confutation  can 
there  be  of  human  vanity  and  arrogance, 
of  all  lofty  imaginations,'  all  presumptu 
ous  confidences,  all  turgid  humours,  all 
fond  self-pleasings  and  self-admirings, 
than  is  that  tragical  cross,  wherein,  as  in 
a  glass,  our  foul  deformity,  our  pitiful 
meanness,  our  helpless  infirmity,  our  sad 
wofulness,  are  so  plainly  represented. 

d  'Eavrdv  iictvuot, — Phil.  ii.  7. 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  8 ;  Phil.  ii.  7.        '  2  Cor.  r.  5. 
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Well  surely  may  we  say  with  St.  Aus 
tin,  Let  man  noio  at  length  blush  to  be 
proud,  for  whom  God  is  made  so  humble. 
[And  since,  as  he  doth  add,*  this  great 
disease  of  soul  did  bring  down  the  al 
mighty  Physician  from  heaven,  did  hum- 
He  him  to  the  form  of  a  servant,  did  sub 
ject  him  to  contumelies,  did  suspend  him 
on  a  cross,  that  this  tumour  by  virtue  of 
so  great  a  medicine  might  be  cured  :] 
may  not  he  well  be  presumed  incurable, 
who  is  not  cured  of  his  pride  by  this  med 
icine  ;  in  whom  neither  the  reason  of  the 
case,  nor  the  force  of  such  an  example, 
can  work  humility  ? 

5.  But  further,  while  this  contemplation 
doth  breed  sober  humility,  it  also  should 
preserve  us  from  base  abjectness  of  mind  ; 
for  it  doth  evidently  demonstrate,  that,  ac 
cording  to  God's  infallible  judgment,  we 
are  very  considerable  ;  that  our  souls  are 
capable  of  high  regard  ;  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  we  should  be  lost  and  abandoned  to 
ruin.  For  surely,  had  not  God  much 
esteemed  and  respected  us,  he  would  not 
for  our  sakes  have  so  debased  himself, 
or  deigned  to  endure  so  much  for  our  re 
covery  ;  divine  justice  would  not  have 
exacted  or  accepted  such  a  ransom  for 
our  souls,  had  they  been  of  little  worth. 
We  should  not  therefore  slight  ourselves, 
nor  demean  ourselves  like  sorry  con 
temptible  wfetches,  as  if  we  deserved 
no  consideration,  no  pity  from  ourselves  ; 
as  if  we  thought  our  souls  not  worth 
saving,  which  yet  our  Lord  thought  good 
to  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate.-f  By  so 
despising  or  disregarding  ourselves,  do  we 
not  condemn  the  sentiments,  do  we  not 
vilify  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  ;  so  with 
a  pitiful  meanness  of  spirit  joining  the 
most  unworthy  injustice  and  ingratitude  ? 
Again, 

*  Jam  tandem  erubescat  homo  esse  super- 
bus,  propter  quern  factus  est  humilis  Deus. — 
Aug.  in  Ps.  xviii. 

Iste  ingens  morbus  omnipotentem  Medicum 
de  ccelo  deduxit,  usque  ad  formatn  servi  hu- 
nuliavit,  contumeliis  egit,  ligno  suspendit,  ut 
per  salutem  tantac  medi  cinse  curetur  hie  tu 
mor. — Ibid. 

Quae  superbia  sanari  potest,  si  humilitate 
Filii  Dei  non  sanatur  ? — Aug.  de  Agone  Chr. 
cap.  xi. 

f  Aut  vero  pro  minimo  habet  Deus  hominem, 
propter  quern  mori  voluit  Filium  suum  ? — Aug. 
in  Psal  cxlviii. 

Si  vobis  ex  terrena  fragilitate  viles  estis,  ex 
pretio  vestro  vos  aestimate. — Aug. 

*  Acts  liii.  46. 


6.  How  can  we  reflect  upon  this  even 
without  extreme  displeasure  against,  am 
hearty  detestation  of  our  sins  ?  those  sim 
which  indeed  did  bring  such  tortures  anc 
such  disgraces  upon  our  blessed  Redeem 
er  ?  Judas,  the  wretch  who  betrayed 
him  ;  the  Jewish  priests  who  did  accuse 
and  prosecute  him ;  the  wicked  rout 
which  did  abusively  insult  over  him  • 
those  cruel  hands  that  smote  him  ;  those 
pitiless  hearts  that  scorned  him  ;  those 
poisonous  tongues  that  mocked  him  anc 
reviled  him ;  all  those  who  were  the  in 
struments  and  abettors  of  his  affliction 
how  do  we  loathe  and  abhor  them  !  how 
do  we  detest  their  names  and  execrate 
their  memories !  But  how  much  greater 
reason  have  we  to  abominate  our  sins, 
which  were  the  true,  the  principal  aclors 
of  all  that  woful  tragedy  !  He  icas  de 
livered  for  our  offences  :  they  were  in 
deed  the  traitors,  which  by  the  hands  of 
Judas  delivered  him  up.  He  that  knew 
no  sin,  was  made  sin  for  us  ;h  that  is, 
was  accused,  was  condemned,  was  exe 
cuted  as  a  sinner  for  us.  It  was  1 1. c re- 
fore  we,  who  by  our  sins  did  impeach 
him ;  the  spiteful  priests  were  but  our 
advocates:  we  by  them  did  adjudge  and 
sentence  him  ;  Pilate  was  but  drawn  in 
against  his  will  and  conscience  to  be  our 
spokesman  in  that  behalf:  we  by  them 
did  inflict  that  horrid  punishment  on  him; 
the  Roman  executioners  were  but  our 
representatives  therein.  He  became  a 
curse  for  us;1  that  is,  all  the  mockery, 
derision,  and  contumely  he  endured,  did 
proceed  from  us ;  the  silly  people  were 
but  properties  acting  our  parts.  Our  sins 
were  they  that  cried  out,  Crucifge! 
(Crucify  him,  crucify  him],  with  clam 
ours  more  loud  and  more  importunate 
than  did  all  the  Jewish  rabble  ;  it  was 
they,  which  by  the  borrowed  throats  of 
that  base  people  did  so  outrageously  per 
secute  him.  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  and  bruited  for  our 
iniquities  :•'  it  was  they,  which  by  the 
hands  of  the  fierce  soldiers,  and  of  the 
rude  populace,  as  by  senseless  engines, 
did  buffet  and  scourge  him  ;  they  by  the 
nails  and  thorns  did  pierce  his  flesh,  and 
rend  his  sacred  body.  Upon  them,  there 
fore,  it  is  most  just  and  fit  that  we  should 

h  Rom.  iv.  25;  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

j  Gal.  iii.  13.  J  Isa.  liii.  5. 
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turn  our  hatred,  that  we  should  discharge 
our  indignation. 

7.  And  what  in  reason  can   be  more 
powerful  toward  working  penitential  sor 
row  and  remorse,  than  reflection  upon 
such   horrible  effects,    proceeding  from 
our  sins  ?     How  can  we  forbear  earnest 
ly  to  grieve,  considering   ourselves    by 
them  to  have  been  the  perfidious  betray 
ers,  the  unjust  slanderers,  the  cruel  per 
secutors  and   barbarous  murderers  of  a 
person   so  innocent  and  lovely,  so  good 
and  benign,  so  great   and    glorious ;  of 
God's  own  dear  son,  of  our  best  friend, 
of  our  most  gracious  Redeemer  ? 

8.  If  ingenuity  will  not  operate  so  far, 
and  hereby   melt  us  into  contrition ;  yet 
surely  this  consideration  must  needs  af 
fect  us  with  a  religious  fear.    For  can  we 
otherwise  than  tremble  to  think  upon  the 
heinous  guilt  of  our  sins,  upon  the  dread 
ful    fierceness  of   God's    wrath    against 
them,  upon  the  impartial  severity  of  di 
vine  judgment  for  them,  all  so  manifestly 
discovered,  all  so  livelily  set  forth  in  this 
dismal  spectacle  ?k     If  the  view  of   an 
ordinary  execution  is  apt  to  beget  in  us 
some  terror,  some  dread  of  the  law,  some 

,  reverence  toward  authority  ;  what  awful 
impressions  should  this  singular  example 
of  divine  justice  work  upon  us  ? 

How  greatly  we  should  be  moved 
thereby,  what  affections  it  should  raise 
in  us,  we  may  even  learn  from  the  most 
inanimate  creatures  :  for  the  whole  world 
did  seem  affected  thereat  with  horror  and 
confusion  ;  the  frame  of  things  was  dis 
composed  and  disturbed  ;  all  nature  did 
feel  a  kind  of  compassion  and  compunc 
tion  for  it.  The  sun  (as  from  aversion 
and  shame)  did  hide  his  face,  leaving  the 
world  covered  for  three  hours  with 
mournful  blackness ;  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  did  yearn  and  quake ;  the  rocks 
!  did  split ;  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent : 
t  the  graves  did  open  themselves,  and  the 
dead  bodies  were  roused  up.  And  can 
we,  then,  (who  are  the  most  concerned 
in  the  event)  be  more  stupid  than  the 
earth,  more  obdurate  than  rocks,  more 
1  drowsy  than  interred  carcasses,  the  most 
!  insensible  and  irnmoveable  things  in  na 
ture  ?  But  further, 

9.  How   can   the   meditation  on  this 
event  do  otherwise  than  hugely  deter  us 

k  Psal.  ciix.  120. 


from  all  wilful  disobedience  and  commis 
sion  of  sin  ?  For  how  thereby  can  we 
violate  such  engagements,  and  thwart 
such  an  example  of  obedience  ?  How 
thereby  can  we  abuse  so  wonderful  good 
ness,  and  disoblige  so  transcendent  chari 
ty  ?  How  thereby  can  we  reject  that 
gentle  dominion  over  us,  which  our  Re 
deemer  did  so  dearly  purchase,  or  re 
nounce  the  Lord  that  bought  its  at  so 
high  a  rate  ?'  With  what  heart  can  we 
bring  upon  the  stage,  and  act  over  that 
direful  tragedy,  renewing  all  that  pain 
and  all  that  disgrace  to  our  Saviour :  as 
the  apostle  teacheth  that  we  do  by  apos- 
tacy,  crucifying  to  ourselves  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  putting  him  to  an  open 
shame  ?"'  Can  we  without  horror  tread 
under  foot  the  son  of  God,  and  count  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing;' 
(as  the  same  divine  apostle  saith  all  wil 
ful  transgressors  do;'1)  vilifying  that  most 
sacred  and  precious  blood,  so  freely  shed 
for  the  demonstration  of  God's  mercy, 
and  ratification  of  his  gracious  intentions 
toward  us,  as  a  thing  of  no  special  worth 
or  consideration ;  despising  all  his  so 
kind  and  painful  endeavours  for  our  sal 
vation  ;  defeating  his  most  charitable 
purposes  and  earnest  desires  for  our 
welfare  ;  rendering  all  his  so  bitter  and 
loathsome  sufferings  in  regard  to  us  ut 
terly  vain  and  fruitless,  yea  indeed  very 
hurtful  and  pernicious  ?  For  if  the  cross 
do  not  save  us  from  our  sins,  it  will 
much  aggravate  their  guilt,  and  augment 
their  punishment ;  bringing  a  severer 
condemnation  and  a  sadder  ruin  on  us. 
Again, 

10.  This  consideration  affbrdeth  very 
strong  engagements  to  the  practice  of 
charity  towards  our  neighbour.  For 
what  heart  can  be  so  hard,  that  the  blood 
of  the  cross  cannot  mollify  into  a  charita 
ble  and  compassionate  sense  ?  Can  we 
forbear  to  love  those,  toward  whom  our 
Saviour  did  bear  so  tender  affection,  for 
whom  he  was  pleased  to  sustain  so  woful 
tortures  and  indignities  ?  Shall  we  not, 
in  obedience  to  his  most  urgent  com 
mands,  in  conformity  to  his  most  notable 
example,  in  grateful  return  to  him  for  his 

1  Tit.  ii.  14  ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19  ;  Rom.  xiv.  9 ; 
2  Cor.  v.  15  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 

'"    Heb.  vi.  6, — dvaaravpovvTCS. 

n   Heb.  X.  29, — naivdv  riyiioaptvos. 

0   Heb.     X.  26. — 'EfOtxr/wt    &fiafrav6vT<^>>    fyj&JK. 
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benefits,  who  thus  did  gladly  suffer  for 
us,  discharge  this  most  sweet  and  easy 
duty  towards  his  beloved  friends  ?  Shall 
we  not  be  willing,  by  parting  with  a  little 
superfluous  stuff  for  the  relief  of  our 
poor  brother,  to  requite  and  gratify  him, 
who,  to  succour  us  in  our  distress,  most 
bountifully  did  part  with  his  wealth,  with 
his  glory,  with  his  pleasure,  with  his  life 
itself?''  Shall  we  not  meekly  comport 
with  an  infirmity,  riot  bear  a  petty  neg 
lect,  not  forgive  a  small  injury  to  our 
brother,  whe nas  our  Lord  did  for  us  and 
from  us  bear  a  cross,  to  procure  remission 
for  our  innumerable  most  heinous  affronts 
and  offences  against  Almighty  God? 
Can  a  heart,  void  of  mercy  and  pity,  with 
any  reason  or  modesty  pretend  to  the 
mercies  and  compassions  of  the  cross  ? 
Can  we  hope  that  God  for  Christ's  sake 
will  pardon  us,  if  we  for  Christ's  sake 
will  not  forgive  our  neighbour  ? 

Can  we  hear  our  Lord  saying  to  us, 
This  is  my  command,  that  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I  have  loved  you  ;  and,  Here 
by  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis 
ciples,  if  ye  love  one  another  1  Can  we 
hear  St.  Paul  exhorting,  Walk  in  love,  as 
Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given 
himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God  for  a  sw.eet-smelling  savour ;  and, 
We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infir 
mities  of  the  weak. — For  even  Christ  pleas 
ed  not  himself,  but,  as  it  is  ivritten,  The 
reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  theefell 
on  me  ?  Can  we  attend  to  St.  John's  ar 
guing,  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  then 
ought  we  also  to  love  one  another.  Here 
by  we  perceive  the  love  of  God,  because 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  us  :  wherefore 
we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren  1 ' 

Can  we,  I  say,  consider  such  precepts, 
and  such  discourses,  without  effectually 
being  disposed  to  comply  with  them  for 
the -sake  of  our  crucified  Saviour,  all 
whose  life  was  nothing  else  but  one  con 
tinual  recommendation  and  enforcement 
of  this  duty  ?  but  his  death  especially  was 
a  pattern  most  obliging,  most  incentive 
thereto.  This  use  of  the  point  is  the 
more  to  be  regarded,  because  the  apostle 
doth  apply  it  hereto,  our  text  coming  in 
upon  that  occasion ;  for  having  patheti- 

P  2  Cor.  viii.  9;  Eph.  iv.  32  ;  Col.  iii.  13. 
i  John  xv.  12;  xi'ii.  35  ;    Eph.  v.  2;    Rom. 
xv.  1,  3;  1  John  iv.  11;  iii.  16. 


cally  exhorted  the  Philippians  to  all  kind 
of  charity  and  humble  condescension,  hi 
subjoineth,  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  whici 
was  in  Christ  Jesus;  who  being  in  th» 
form  of  God,'  &c. 

11.  But  furthermore,  what  can  be  mow 
operative  than  this  point  toward  breeding 
a  disregard  of  this  world,  with  all  its  de< 
ceitful  vanities  and  mischievous  delights 
toward  reconciling  our  minds  to  the  wors1 
condition  into  which  it  can  bring  us  ;  to|, 
ward  supporting  our  hearts  under  the 
heaviest  pressures  of  affliction  which  ii 
can  lay  upon  us  ?  For  can  we  reasona-i 
bly  expect,  can  we  eagerly  affect,  can 
we  ardently  desire  great  prosperity] 
whenas  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  and 
Master,  did  only  taste  such  adversity  ? 
How  can  we  refuse,  in  submission  toi 
God's  pleasure,  contentedly  to  bear  a 
slight  grievance,  whenas  our  Saviour 
gladly  did  bear  a  cross,  infinitely  more 
distasteful  to  carnal  will  and  sense  than 
any  that  can  befall  us  ?  Who  now  can 
admire  those  splendid  trifles,  which  our 
Lord  never  did  regard  in  his  life,  and 
which  at  his  death  only  did  serve  to  mock 
and  abuse  him  ?  Who  can  relish  those 
sordid  pleasures,  of  which  he  living  did 
not  vouchsafe  to  taste,  and  the  contraries 
whereof  he  dying  choose  to  feel  in  all 
extremity  ?  Who  can  disdain  or  despise 
a  state  of  sorrow  and  disgrace,  which  he, 
by  voluntary  susception  of  it,  hath  so  dig 
nified  and  graced  ;  by  which  we  so  near 
resemble  and  become  conformable  to 
him  ;  by  which  we  concur  and  partake 
with  him  ;  yea,  by  which  in  some  cases 
we  may  promote,  and  after  a  sort  com 
plete  his  designs,  filling  up  (as  St.  Paul 
speaketh)  that  which  is  behind  of  the  af 
flictions  of  Christ  in  our  flesh  ?* 

Who  now  can  hugely  prefer  being  es 
teemed,  approved,  favoured,  commended 
by  men,  before  infamy,  reproach,  deri 
sion,  and  persecution  from  them ;  espe 
cially  when  these  do  follow  conscientious 
adherence  to  righteousness  ?  Who  can 
be  very  ambitious  of  worldly  honour  and 
repute,  covetous  of  wealth,  or  greedy  of 
pleasure,  who  doth  observe  the  Son  of 
God  choosing  rather  to  hang  upon  a  cross, 
than  to  sit  upon  a  throne  ;  inviting  the 
clamours  of  scorn  and  spite,  rather  than 

Phil.  ii.  5,  6. 

Rom.  viii.  17 ;  Phil.  iii.  10 ;  Apoc.  i.  9  ;    1 
Pet.  iv.  13;  Col.i.  24. 
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cclammations  of  blessing  and  praise  ; 
'livesting  himself  of  secular  power,  pomp, 
>lenty  conveniences,  and  solaces  ;  ern- 
;>racing  the  garb  of  a  slave,  and  the  re- 
>ute  of  a  malefactor,  before  the  dignity 
•md  respect  of  a  prince,  which  were  his 
lue,  which  he  most  easily  could  have  ob- 
ained  ?* 

Can  we  imagine  it  a  very  happy  thing 
;o  be  high  and  prosperous  in  this  world, 
loswirn  in  affluence  and  pleasure  ? — can 
ive  take  it  for  a  misery  to  be  mean  and 
ow,  to  conflict  with  some  wants  and  straits 
pere  ;  seeing  the  Fountain  of  all  happi 
ness  did  himself  purposely  condescend  to 
|;o  forlorn  a  state,  and  was  pleased  to  be- 
t:ome  so  deep  a  sufferer  ?t  If  with  de 
vout  eyes  of  our  mind  we  do  behold  our 
fjord  hanging  naked  upon  a  gibbet,  be- 
i;meared  all  over  with  streams  of  his  own 
plood,  groaning  under  smart  anguish  of 
nain,  encompassed  with  all  sorts  of  dis- 
jjraceful  abuses,  yielding  (as  it  was  fore- 
jold  of  him)  his  lack  to  the  smilers,  and 
>'iis  cheeks  to  them  who  plucked  off 
he  hair,  hiding  not  his  face  from  shame 
ind  spitting  ;*  will  not  the  imagina 
tion  of  such  a  spectacle  dim  the  lustre 
pf  all  earthly  grandeurs  and  beauties, 
damp  the  sense  of  all  carnal  delights  and 
'satisfactions,  quash  all  that  extravagant 
i*lee  which  we  can  find  in  any  wild  frol- 
'cs  or  riotous  merriments  ?  will  it  not 
istain  all  our  pride,  and  check  our  wanton 
ness  ?  will  it  not  dispose  our  minds  to  be 
ijober,  placing  our  happiness  in  things  of 
[mother  nature,  seeking  our  content  in 
patters  of  higher  importance  ;  preferring 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  before 
bompliance  with  the  fancies  and  desires 
bf  men  ? — according  to  that  precept  of 
3t.  Peter,  Forasmuch,  then,  as  Christ  hath 
\tuffercdfor  us  in  thejlesh,  arm  yourselves 
Hkevnse  with  the  same  mind — so  as  no 
\longer  to  live  the  remaining  lime  in  the 
\flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  u-ill  of 
\God.u 

12.  This  indeed  will  instruct  and  in 
cline  us  cheerfully  to  submit  unto  God's 
•will,  and  gladly  to  accept  from  his  hand 
'whatever  he  disposeth,  however  grievious 

;     *  Cogitemus  crucera  ejus,  et  divitias  lutum 
esse  putabimus. — Hier.  ad  Nepot.  Epist.  2. 
,     t  Quis    beatam  vitam   esse  arbitretur  in  iis, 
,quoe   contemnenda  esse  docuit  Filius  Dei? — 
Aug.  de  Ag.  Chr,  cap.  xi. 
'  Isa.  1. 6.  u  1  Pet.  iv.  1,  2. 


and  afflictive  to  our  natural  will ;  this 
point  suggesting  great  commendation  of 
afflictions,  and  strong  consolation  under 
them.  For  if  such  hardship  was  to  our 
Lord  himself  a  school  of  duty,  he  (as  the 
apostle  saith)  learning  obedience  from 
what  he  suffered  ;v  if  it  was  to  him  a  fit 
mean  of  perfection,  as  the  apostle  doth 
again  imply  when  he  saith,  that  it  became 
God  to  perfect  the  Captain  of  oi/r  salva 
tion  by  suffering  ;w  if  it  was  an  attractive 
of  the  divine  favour  even  to  him,  as  those 
words  import,  Therefore  the  Father  lov- 
eth  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  ;x  if  it 
was  to  him  a  step  toward  glory,  accord 
ing  to  that  saying,  Was  not  Christ  to  suf 
fer,  and  so  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?>'  yea, 
if  it  was  a  ground  of  conferring  on  him  a 
sublime  pitch  of  dignity  above  all  crea 
tures,  God  for  this  obedience  having  exalt 
ed  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  all 
names  ;  We  seeing  Jesus — -for  the  suf 
fering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour  ;7-  the  heavenly  society  in  the 
Revelations  with  one  voice  crying  out, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  (who 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood')  to  re 
ceive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing:'  if  affliction  did  minister  such 
advantages  to  him  ;  and  if  by  our  con 
formity  to  him  in  undergoing  it  (with  like 
equanimity,  humility,  and  patience)  it 
may  afford  the  like  to  us ;  what  reason  is 
there  that  we  should  anywise  be  discom 
posed  at  it,  or  disconsolate  under  it  ? 
Much  greater  reason,  surely,  there  is, 
that  with  St.  Paul  and  all  the  holy  apos 
tles,  we  should  rejoice,  boast,  and  exult, 
in  our  tribulations:1'  far  more  cause  we 
have,  with  them,  to  esteem  it  a  favour,  a 
privilege,  an  ornament,  a  felicity  to  us, 
than  to  be  displeased  and  discontented 
therewith. 

To  do  thus,  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  us 
as  Christians.  For,  He  (saith  our  Mas 
ter)  that  doth  not  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me  :  He  that 
doth  not  carry  his  cross,  and  go  after 

'   euadev  <ty'  uv  litaQc, — Heh.  V.  8. 

*  Heb.  ii.  10.  *  John  x.  17. 

y  Lukexxiv.  26.         '  Phil.  ii.  9;  Heb.  ii.  9. 

»  Rev.  v.  12,  9. 

b  (Rom.  v.  3;  Col.  i.  24  ;  Matt.  v.  12;  Luke 
vi.  23  ;  Phil.  i.  29  ;  Acts  v.  41  ;  James  i.  2  ; 
Heb.  x.  34  ;  1  Pet.  i.  7  ;  Heb.  xii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  i. 
4  ;)  1  Thess.  iii.  3  ;  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  Acts  xiv. 
22  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  12. 
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me,  cannot  be  my  disciple.''  He  that 
doth  not  willingly  take  the  cross,  when 
it  is  presented  to  him  by  God's  hand ;  he 
that  doth  not  contentedly  bear  it,  when 
it  is  by  providence  imposed  on  him,  is 
nowise  worthy  of  the  honour  to  wait  on 
Christ;  he  is  not  capable  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  disciples  of  our  heavenly  Mas 
ter.  He  is  not  worthy  of  Christ,  as  not 
having  the  courage,  the  constancy,  the 
sincerity  of  a  Christian ;  or  of  one  pre 
tending  to  such  great  benefits,  such  high 
privileges,  such  excellent  rewards,  as 
Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour  doth  pur 
pose.  He  cannot  be  Christ's  disciple, 
showing  such  an  incapacity  to  learn  those 
needful  lessons  of  humility  and  patience 
dictated  by  him ;  declaring  such  an  in 
disposition  to  transcribe  those  copies  of 
submission  to  the  divine  will,  self-denial, 
and  self-resignation,  so  fairly  set  him  by 
the  instruction  and  example  of  Christ : 
for,  Christ  (saith  St.  Peter)  suffered  for 
us,  Tearing  us  an  example,*  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps. 

13.  The    willing   susception   and  the 
cheerful    sustenance    of  the   cross,  is  in 
deed  the  express  condition,  and  the  pecu 
liar   character   of    our  Christianity ;    in 
signification   whereof,  it  hath   been  from 
most  ancient   times    a  constant  usage  to 
mark  those   who   enter   into  it   with  the 
figure  of  it.     The    cross,   as    the  instru 
ment  by  which    our  peace  with  God  was 
wrought,  as  the  stage   whereon  our  Lord 
did  act   the    last   part  of  his    marvellous 
obedience,  consummating  our  redemption, 
as  the  field  wherein  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation    did  achieve  his  noble  victories, 
and  erect  his    glorious    trophies   over  all 
the   enemies  thereof,  was  well  assumed 
to   be   the   badge   of  our  profession,  the 
ensign  of  our  spiritual  warfare,  the  pledge 
of  our  constant  adherence  to  our  crucified 
Saviour;"  in    relation  to  whom  our  chief 
hope  is  grounded,  our  great  joy  and  sole 
glory  doth  consist ;  for,  God  forbid  (saith 
St.  Paul)  that  1  should  glory,  save  in  the 
cross  of  Christ.r 

14.  Let  it  be    to  the  Jews  a  scandal* 
(or  offensive  to  their  fancy,  prepossessed 

e  Matt.  X.  38  ;    xvi.  24  ;    Luke  xiv.  27 ;    ix. 
23 ;  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  38,  p.  623. 

d   {nroypanndv  vvo\ipTTavwv, — I  Pet.  il.  21. 

*   TO  rp6iraiov  TOV  ffravpjv, — Const.    Apost.  viii. 

12.  f  Gal.  vi,  14. 

«  1  Cor.  i.  23. 


with  expectations  of  a  Messias  flourish- 
ing  in  secular  pomp  and  prosperity  ;)  let 
it  be  folly  to  the  Greeks  (or  seem  absurd 
to  men  puffed  up  and  corrupted  in  mind 
with  fleshly  notions  and  maxims  of  world 
ly  craft,  disposing  them  to  value  nothing 
which  is  not  grateful  to  present  sense  or 
fancy),  that  God  should  put  his  own  most 
beloved  Son  into  so  very  sad  and  despi 
cable  a  condition ;  that  salvation  from 
death  and  misery  should  be  procured  by 
so  miserable  a  death  ;  that  eternal  joy, 
glory,  and  happiness  should  issue  from 
these  fountains  of  sorrow  and  shame  •," 
that  a  person  in  external  semblance  de 
voted  to  so  opprobrious  usage,  should  be 
the  Lord  and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  the 
King  and  Judge  of  all  the  world  :  let,  I 
say,  this  doctrine  be  scandalous  and  dis 
tasteful  to  some  persons  tainted  with  pre 
judice  ;  let  it  be  strange  and  incredible 
to  others  blinded  with  self-conceit ;  let 
all  the  inconsiderate,  all  the  proud,  all  the 
profane  part  of  mankind  openly  with 
their  mouth,  or  closely  in  heart,  slight 
and  reject  it :  yet  to  us  it  must  appear 
grateful  and  joyous  ;  to  us  it  is  rnoroj 
Myo?,  a  faithful  and  most  credible  pro 
position  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,1  in  this  way  of  suffering  for 
them  :  to  us,  who  discern  hy  a  clearer 
light,  and  are  endowed  with  a  purer  sense, 
kindled  by  the  divine  Spirit ;  from  whence 
we  may  with  comfortable  satisfaction  of 
mind  apprehend  and  taste,  that  God  could 
not  in  a  higher  measure,  or  fitter  manner, 
illustrate  his  glorious  attributes  of  good 
ness  and  justice,  his  infinite  grace  and 
mercy  toward  his  poor  creatures,  his 
holy  displeasure  against  wickedness,  his 
impartial  severity  in  punishing  iniquity 
and  impiety,  or  in  vindicating  his  own 
sacred  honour  and  authority,  than  by 
thus  ordering  his  only  son,  clothed  with 
our  nature,  to  suffer  for  us ;  that  also 
true  virtue  and  goodness  could  not  other 
wise  be  taught,  be  exemplified,  be  com 
mended  and  impressed,  with  greater  ad 
vantage. 

Since  thereby,  indeed,  a  charity  and 
humanity  so  unparalleled  (far  transcend 
ing  theirs  who  have  been  celebrated  for 
devoting  their  lives  out  of  love  to  their 


h  Orig.  in  Gels.  ii.  p.  79. 
1  1  Tim.  i.  15  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  il. 
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jountry,  or  kindness  to  their  friends),  a 
neekness  so  incomparable,  a  resolution 
,>o  invincible,  a  patience  so  heroical,  were 
manifested  for  the  instruction  and  direc- 
.ion  of  men  ;  since  never  were  the  vices 
ind  the  vanities  of  the  world  (so  preju 
dicial  to  the  welfare  of  mankind)  so  re 
markably  discountenanced  ;'!  since  never 
my  suffering  could  pretend  to  so  worthy 
ind  beneficial  effects,  the  expiation  of 
..he  whole  world's  sins,  and  reconciliation 
)f  mankind  to  God,  the  which  no  other 
performance,  no  other  sacrifice,  did  ever 
,iim  to  procure  ;  since,  in  fine,  no  virtue 
lad  ever  so  glorious  rewards,  as  sovereign 
dignity  to  him  that  exercised  it,  and  eter- 
;.ial  happiness  to  those  that  imitate  it ; 
since,  I  say,  there  be  such  excellent  uses 
ind  fruits  of  the  cross  borne  by  our  Sa 
viour  ;  we  can  have  no  reason  to  be  of 
fended  at  it,  or  ashamed  of  it ;  but  with 
ill  reason  heartily  should  approve  and 
humbly  adore  the  deep  wisdom  of  God, 
;ogether  with  all  other  his  glorious  at 
tributes  displayed  therein.  To  Avhom, 
therefore,  as  is  most  due,  let  us  devoutly 
render  all  glory  and  praise.  And, 

Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  a/id  priests  unto  God  and 
his  Father  ;  to  him  be  glory  and  domin- 
•ion  for  ever  and  ever.  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  le  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
.the  Lajnb,for  ever  and  ever.  Amen* 


SERMON  XXXIII. 

OF  DOING  ALL  IN  THE  NAME  OF  CHRIST. 

COLOSS.  iii.  17. — And  whatsoever  ye  do 
in  word,  or  in  deed,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word,  or  deed  :  A 
'duty,  we  see,  the  apostle  enjoins  us  of  a 
;large  extent,  and  therefore  surely  of  a 
'great  importance  ;  indeed  of  an  univer 
sal  concernment ;  such  as  must  go  along 
with,  must  run  through  all  our  words  and 
all  our  actions.  We  are  therefore  much 
obliged,  and  much  concerned  to  attend 
thereto,  and  to  practise  it  carefully.  But 

J  1  John  ii.  2  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
k  Apoc.  i.  5,6  ;  v.  13. 
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first  we  must  understand  what  it  is ;  the 
doing  whereof  depends  upon  understand 
ing  the  sense  of  that  phrase  (doing  in  the 
name  of  Jesus),  being  somewhat  ambigu 
ous,  and  capable  of  divers  meanings; 
which  both  in  common  use  and  in  holy 
Scripture  we  find  it  to  bear,  different  ac 
cording  to  the  variety  of  matters  or  oc 
casions  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  most  of 
which  are  comprehended,  and,  as  it 
were,  complicated  in  that  general  one, 
according  to  which  we  may  be  said  to 
do  that  in  another  person's  name,  which 
we  do  with  any  kind  of  reference  or  re 
gard  to  him ;  such  as  our  relations  or 
our  obligations  to  that  person  do  require, 
and  the  particular  nature  of  the  action 
doth  admit.  And  according  to  this  ac 
ceptation  I  conceive  it  safest  and  best  to 
interpret  St.  Paul's  meaning  here,  sup 
posing  it  to  comprehend  all  the  more 
special  and  restrained  meanings  of  this 
phrase,  truly  applicable  to  the  present 
matter  ;  of  which  meanings  I  shall  en 
deavour  in  order  to  propound  the  chief; 
and,  together,  both  to  unfold  and  to  in 
culcate  the  several  respective  branches 
of  this  duty  :  yet  first  of  all  rejecting  one 
or  two,  which  cannot  well  be  applied  to 
this  purpose. 

To  do  in  another's  name,  doth  some 
time  denote  the  assuming  another's  per 
son,  or  pretending  to  be  the  same  with 
him,  the  very  He.  So,  many  shall  come 
in  my  name  (prophesied  our  Saviour), 
saying,  I  am  Christ  :"  to  do  thus  in 
Jesus's  name,  is  the  part  of  an  Antichrist 
and  an  impostor.  That  sense,  therefore, 
hath  nothing  to  do  here. 

Again  ;  to  do  in  another's  name,  doth 
often  imply  doing  alterius  loco,  or  vice  ; 
in  another's  name,  or  stead,  as  a  deputy, 
or  substitute  ;  representing  the  person,  or 
supplying  the  office  of  another.  So  did 
the  prophets  come,  and  speak  in  God^s 
name  ;  what  they  declared,  or  enjoined, 
being  therefore  said  to  be  declared  and 
enjoined  by  God  himself :  /  spake  unto 
you,  rising  up  early,  and  speaking  (viz. 
by  the  prophets,  whom  he  sent,  and  who 
aie  said  to  come  and  speak  in  his  name.b) 
And  thus  the  apostles  spake  in  Christ's 
name  :  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ ; 
we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  recon- 

•  Matt.  xxiv.  5. 

b  Jer.  vii.  13  ;  xxvi.  5  ;  xiv.  14 ;  James  v. 
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died.  Thus  also  princes  govern,  and 
magistrates  execute  justice  in  God's 
name  ;  whence  they  are  styled  gods,  as 
being  his  lieutenants,  administering  that 
judgment  which  belongs  originally  and 
principally  to  him.0  Now  for  this  sense, 
neither  is  it  so  proper,  or  convenient  here  ; 
it  agreeing  «nly  to  some  particular  per 
sons,  and  to  some  peculiar  actions  of 
them  ;  insomuch  that  others  presuming 
to  act,  according  to  that  manner  or  kind, 
in  Jesus's  name,  shall  thereby  become 
usurpers  and  deceivers.  We  (and  to  us 
all  this  precept  is  directed)  shall  heinous 
ly  transgress  our  duty,  doing  any  thing 
thus  in  his  name,  without  his  letters  of 
credence  ;  without  being  specially  called 
or  sent,  or  being  duly  by  him  authorized 
thereto. 

These  and  such  like  senses  the  present 
matter  doth  not  well  admit :  the  rest  that 
suit  thereto,  I  shall  with  some  distinction 
in  order  represent. 

I.  To  do  in  another's  name  sometime 
doth  signify  to  do  it  out  of  affection  or 
honour  to  another ;  for  another's  sake, 
because  we  love  or  esteem  him  ;  lv  TW 
i)v6fiun  being  equivalent  to  evexu  iov  6*6- 
fimoc,  and  tf<d  TO  ovopa.  Thus  it  is  said, 
Whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water 
to  drink  in  my  name ;  because  ye  are 
Chrises  (is  added  by  way  of  interpreta 
tion,  that  is,  out  of  respect  to  Christ,  be 
cause  of  your  relation  to  him),  shall  not 
lose  his  reward.*  And  thus  surely  we 
ought  to  do  every  thing  in  Jesus's  name  : 
all  our  actions  ought  to  proceed  from  a 
principle  of  grateful  love  and  reverence 
towards  our  gracious  Redeemer.  Let 
all  your  actions  be  done  in  charily,*  saith 
the  apostle ;  if  in  charity  to  our  neigh 
bour,  then  much  more  in  love  to  him,  for 
whose  sake  we  are  especially  bound  to 
love  our  neighbour.  Upon  any  under 
taking,  or  applying  ourselves  to  action, 
we  should  so  reflect  thereupon,  as  to  con 
sider,  whether  that  we  are  going  about  be 
apt  to  please  him,  and  conducible  to  his 
honour ;  if  so,  remembering  what  he 
hath  done  and  suffered  for  us  (what  ex 
cellent  blessings  he  hath  purchased  for 
us,  what  exceeding  benefits  he  hath  con 
ferred  upon  us),  we  should,  out  of  love 
and  respect  to  him,  readily  perform  it ; 

c  2  Cor.  v.  20  ;  Rom.  xiii.  4  ;  Deut.  i.  17. 
d  Compare  Mark  ix.  41  ;  Matt.  x.  41  ;  xxiv. 
9 ;  xix.  29  ;  xviii.  5,  «  1  Cor.  xvi.  14. 


but  if  it  otherwise  appear  displeasing  or 
dishonourable  to  him,  we  should,  from 
the  same  principles,  carefully  decline  it. 
The  duty  is  certain,  and  the  reason  there 
of  evident ;  for  inducement  to  the  prac 
tice  thereof,  observe  St.  Paul's  example ;  . 
who  thus  represents  himself,  in  the  main 
employment  of  his  life,  acting :  The 
love  of  Christ  constrains  us;  judging 
this,  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  who  \ 
live  might  not  live  to  themselves,  lut  to 
him  that  died  and  rose  for  them  :f  the  I 
love  of  Christ,  begot  and  maintained  by  ' 
a  consideration  of  his  great  benefits  con 
ferred  on  him,  was  the  spring  that  set 
St.  Paul  on  work,  that  excited  and  urged 
him  forward  to  action.5  Thus  doing,  we 
shall  do  in  Jesus's  name  ;  but  if  we  act 
out  of  love  to  ourselves  (to  promote  our 
own  interests,  to  gratify  our  own  desires, 
to  procure  credit  or  praise  to  ourselves), 
we  act  only  in  our  own  names,  and  for 
our  own  sakes  ;  not  in  the  name,  or  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus.h 

II.  To  do  in  another's  name  implies 
doing,  chiefly,  for  the  interest  or  advan 
tage  of  another,  upon  another's  behalf 
or  account,  as  the  servants  or  factors  of 
another.  For,  when  the  business  is 
another's,  and  the  fruit  or  benefit  emer 
gent  belong  to  another,  he  that  prosecutes 
that  business  may  well  be,  and  is  com 
monly,  supposed  to  act  in  that  other's 
name.  Thus  our  Saviour  is  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  expressed  to  come,  to  speak,  to  act 
in  GW's  name ;  because  he  did  God's 
business,  (the  work  which  God  gave  him 
to  accomplish],  and  entirely  sought  the 
glory  of  God,'  as  he  there  himself  often 
avouches  and  professes.  And  thus,  in 
imitation  of  him,  ought  we  also  to  do  all 
things  in  his  name  ;  remembering  that 
we  are  not  our  oivn  men,  but  the  servants 
of  Jesus  (servants  to  him  not  only  by 
nature,  as  to  our  Maker  and  Preserver, 
but  by  purchase,  as  to  our  Redeemer, 
who  bought  us  with  the  greatest  price  ;J 
and  by  compact  also,  we  having  freely 
undertaken  his  service,  and  expecting 
wages  from  him),  that  we  have  therefore 

f  ^i\OTLyLO\ijitQa  airy  evdptaTOi  tlvai. — 2  Cor.  V. 

9,14. 

e  1  Thess.  ii.  6;  Tit.  i.  11;  1  Pet.  v.  2; 
Phil.  i.  15.  h  Matt,  xxiii.  5. 
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no  business  or  employment  properly  our 
io\vn,  but  that  all  our  business  is  (or 
(should  be)  to  serve  him,  and  promote  his 
'glory  :  Whether  we  eat.  or  drink,  or 
\whatecer  we  do,  we  should  do  all  to  tlie 
glory  of  our  Lord.*-  Whatever,  I  say, 
we  do,  we  therefore  should  perform  it 
with  this  formal  reference,  as  it  were, 
toward  Jesus,  as  his  servants,  from  con- 
[science  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  him ;  with 
(intention  therein  to  serve  him  ;  in  expec- 
(tation  of  reward  only  from  him.  So 
idoth  St.  Paul  (in  prosecution  of  this  same 
•precept)  beneath  in  this  chapter  enjoin 
;us,  that,  whatever  we  do,  we  perform  it 
•heartily,  a;  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men, 
^knowing  (or  considering)  that  from  the 
'Lord  we  shall  receive  the  recompense  of 
the  inheritance ;  for  that  we  serve  the 
'Lord  Christ.1  In  like  manner  other 
where  he  teaches  us  to  do  what  we  do, 
'not  as  pleasers  of  men  (not  upon  any  in- 
iferior  accounts),  but  as  servants  of 
Christ,  knowing  and  considering  that  ive 
'•have  a  Master  in  heaven.'"  But, 

III.  Doing  in  another's  name  imports 
frequently  doing  by  the  appointment  and 
command,  or  by  the  commission  and  au 
thority  of  another.  '£>  nolu  dvvduei, 
xul  if  nolui  orouurt;  By  what  power  and 
in  what  name  have  ye  done  these  things  ?" 
;say  the  high  priests  to  the  apostles  ;  that 
as,  who  did  appoint  or  authorize  you  to 
!do  thus?  Their  answer  was  ready  :  in 
>the  name  of  Jesus,  who  had  sent,  com- 
missionated,  and  commanded  them  to 
'preach  and  propagate  that  doctrine." 
iAnd  thus  we  are  also  bound  to  do  all 
•  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  regulating 
lall  our  actions  by  his  law  ;  conforming 
our  whole  lives  to  his  will ;  acting,  not 
only  out  of  good  principles  (principles 
of  love  and  conscience),  but  according 
'to  right  rules  ;  the  rules  of  his  word  and 
\ example,  which  he  hath  declared  and 
prescribed  to  us :'  for  what  is  done  be- 
iside  his  warrant  and  will  cannot  be  right- 
lly  esteemed  done  in  his  name  ;  will  not 
'as  so  be  avowed  or  accepted  by  him  ;  no 
unjust  or  impious  action  will  he  upon  any 
terms  countenance  or  patronise.  It  was 
once  a  famous  saying,  All  mischief  be- 

k  1  Cor.  x.  31.  '  ICol.  iii.  23,24. 

m  Eph.  vi.  6,  9.  "  Actsiv.  7. 

0  John  v.  36,  37,  43  :    xiv.  14 ;    xvii.  13 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  47;  2  Cor.  v.  20. 
f  1  Cor.  vi.  11;  2  Thess.  iii.  6. 


gins  in  nomine  Domini;*  and  much, 
surely,  more  than  one  way,  hath  been 
done  under  the  like  notion  or  pretence  : 
but  this  will  not  serve  to  excuse  the  doing 
of  that,  in  the  day  of  final  reckoning  for 
our  actions.  For  there  will  be  many,  we 
are  taught,  that  shall  in  that  day,  by 
specious  professions  of  having  done  this 
or  that  in  Christ's  name,  veil  their  trans 
gressions  and  their  neglects  of  duty, 
saying,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  in  thy 
name  prophesied,  and  in  thy  name  cast 
out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  things  ?r  who  yet,  our  Lord 
himself  assures  us,  shall  have  this  reply 
made  to  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart 
from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.*  There 
will  be  those  that  shall  claim  acquaint 
ance  with  Christ  in  such  terms  :  Lord, 
we  have  eaten  and  drank  before  thee  ;  and 
thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets ;  whom 
yet  our  Lord  will  disclaim  with  a,  De 
part  from  me  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity. 
It  is  not,  we  see,  prophesying  in  Christ's 
name  (or  preaching  about  him),  nor  fre 
quent  attendance  upon  those  who  do  so, 
nor  speaking  much  or  hearing  much 
concerning  him ;  it  is  not  having  great 
gifts  or  endowments  conferred  by  Christ 
(not  even  so  great  as  that  of  working 
miracles ;)  it  is  not  familiar  converse 
with  Christ,  or  making  frequent  address 
es  to  him,  that  can  sanctify  all  man's  ac 
tions,  or  so  entitle  them  to  the  name  of 
Christ,  as  to  secure  his  person  from  being 
disavowed  and  rejected  by  Christ ;  it  is 
only  the  conforming  all  our  actions  to  his 
holy  laws,  that  can  assure  us  to  be  ac 
knowledged  and  accepted  by  him.  This 
I  could  wish  they  would  consider,  who 
seem -by  such  pretences,  to  commend  or 
excuse  their  actions,  although  otherwise 
irrc-gular  and  plainly  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Christ ;  such  as  those  of  being  meek 
and  charitable  toward  all  men ;  living 
peaceably  ourselves,  and  endeavouring 
to  promote  peace  among  others ;  ab 
staining  from  rash  and  harsh  censures, 
from  reviling  and  defaming  others;  pay 
ing  reverence  and  obedience  to  superi 
ors  ;  and  the  like  laws  of  Christ,  not 
only  express  and  manifest,  but  even  of 
the  highest  rank  and  consequence  among 
them  ;  being  mainly  conducing  to  that 
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which  our  Lord  especially  tenders,  the 
public  welfare  and  benefit  of  mankind  ; 
the  violation  whereof  cannot  be  justified 
by  pretending  any  special  regard  what 
ever  to  Christ,  or  any  collateral  perform 
ances  done,  whether  truly  or  seemingly, 
in  his  name.  We  do  but  deceive  our 
selves,  if  we  conceit  that,  because  we 
think  much,  or  speak  much  of  Jesus,  or 
have  a  zeal  for  something  good,  all  our 
actions  are  done  in  his  name  :  no,  it  only 
can  be  justly  impressed  upon,  can  war 
rant  and  sanctify  actions  truly  good  and 
agreeable  to  his  law  ;  it  were  an  abuse  and 
forgery  to  do  it,  like  stamping  the  king's 
name  or  image  on  counterfeit  metal ; 
upon  brass  or  tin,  instead  of  gold  or  sil 
ver.  Good  intention  and  good  principles 
are  indeed,  as  it  were,  the  form  and  soul 
of  good  actions  ;  but  their  being  just  and 
lawful  are  the  body  and  matter  of  them ; 
necessarily  also  concurring  to  their  es 
sence  and  integrity  ;  they  cannot  subsist 
without  it,  but  must  pass,  as  it  were,  for 
ghosts  and  shadows.  We  are  therefore 
concerned,  in  all  our  doings,  to  have  an 
especial  regard  to  Christ's  law  as  their 
rule  ;  that  will  render  them  capable  of 
Christ's  name,  and  denominate  them 
Christian. 

IV.  Hereto  we  may  add,  that  what  we 
do  in  imitation  of  Jesus,  and  in  conform 
ity  to  his  practice  (that  living  rule  and 
copy  proposed  to  us),  we  may  be  said 
peculiarly  to  do  in  his  name.  As  a  pic 
ture  useth  to  bear  his  name  whom  it  was 
made  to  represent,  and  whom  it  resembles ; 
so  if  we  sefChrist's  example  before  us, 
and  endeavour  to  transcribe  it ;  if  our 
life,  in  the  principal  lineaments  of  sanc 
tity  and  goodness,  do  resemble  his  holy 
life  ;  they  may  well  bear  his  name.  But 
if  our  practice  be  unlike  and  unsuitable 
to  his,  we  cannot  affix  his  name  thereto 
without  great  presumption  and  abuse ; 
such  as  would  be  committed,  if  to  a 
draught  of  foul  hue  and  ugly  features, 
we  should  attribute  the  name  of  some 
most  handsome  and  goodly  person,  of 
high  worth  and  quality.  To  do  thus  in 
Jesus's  name  (with  such  a  regard  to  him) 
is  a  duty  often  prescribed  to  us,  not  only 
as  relating  to  some  cases  and  actions  (as 
when  his  charity,  his  patience,  his  humili 
ty,  his  meekness,  are  signally  commend 
ed  to  our  imitation),  but  generally,  He 
that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought,  as  he 


walked,  so  himself  also  to  walk ;  that  is 
whoever  professes  himself  a  Christian 
ought  to  conform  the  whole  tenor  of  hi.1- 
conversation  to  that  of  Jesus  ;'  to  endcavd 
our  in  every  imitable  perfection  to  resemi' 
ble  him.  So  that  whenever  we  under  ' 
take  any  action,  we  should  do  well  tc 
look  upon  this  pattern  ;  thus,  as  it  vvereji 
examining  and  inquiring  of  ourselves  i; 
What  did  my  Master  in  this  or  the  like 
case  ?  Do  I  do  the  same  thing,  do  I  act 
from  the  same  principles,  do  I  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  ?  Am  ]ji 
herein  his  disciple  and  follower  ?  If  so; 
in  his  name  let  me  go  on  cheerfully  ;  i:: 
not,  let  me  forbear.  Doing  thus  will  no- 
be  only  according  to  our  duty,  but  an  es 
pecial  help  and  furtherance  of  good  prac 
tice. 

V.  To  do  in  another's  name  doth  some 
times  import  doing  by  any  power  derived, 
or  virtue  imparted  by  another  ;  for  that  a 
thing  so  done  may  be  imputed,  should  be 
ascribed  to  that  other.  So,  Through  thee 
(saith  the  Psalmist)  will  we  push  flown 
our  enemies  ;  in  thy  name*  will  we  throw 
down  those  that  hate  us" — (through  thee, 
and  in  thy  name,  signify  the  same  thing.) 
So  did  the  apostles  cast  out  devils,  and 
perform  their  other  miracles,  in  Jesus's 
name  (<5t&  roO  6r6luaTog,  by  his  name,  it  is 
sometimes  expressed),  that  is,  by  a  di 
vine  virtue  imparted  from  him.v  To 
this  I  add  another  acception,  scarce  diffe 
rent  (at  least  as  to  our  purpose)  from 
that,  according  to  which,  doing  in  anoth 
er's  name  signifies  doing  it  in  trust,  or 
confidence  reposed  upon  another,  with 
expectation  of  aid,  or  hope  of  good  sue- 
c^ss  from  another.  So,  We  rest  on  thee 
(said  good  king  Asa)  and  in  thy  name  we 
go  against  this  multitude  ;w  in  thy  name, 
that  is,  hoping  for  assistance  and  success 
from  thee.  And  thus  it  is  said,  that  Da 
vid  went  out  against  Goliah  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts ;"  that  is,  confiding 
in  God's  help,  as  his  only  weapon  and 
defence  :  thus  also  did  the  holy  apostles 
work  their  miracles  in  Jesus's  name,  M 


*   'Ev  TW  6v6ftaTi.  LXX. 

«  Eph.  v.  i,  2  ;  1  Cor.  x.  1  ;  John  xv.  12,  13, 
14  ;  Heb.  xii.  2  ;  John  xiii.  15  ;  Phil.  ii.  5  ;  1 
Pet.  ii.  21  ;  1  John  ii.fi. 

u  Psal.  xliv.  5;  Ixxxix.  24. 

T  Matt.  vii.  22  ;  Mark  ix.  38  j  Acts  iii.  6; 
iv.  10,  30;  John  xvii.  11. 

w  2  Chron.  xiv.  11.  "  1  Sam.  xvii.  45. 
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roD  6v6uotwg  onJroD,  by  faith  in 
'tis  name,  saith  St.  Peter,  his  name  hath 
node  this  man  strong  ;>'  that  is,  we  did 
;}nly  trust  in  his  divine  power,  and  it  was 
.hat  power  of  his  which  restored  that 
liveak  person  to  his  strength.  And  thus 
ilso  is  it  our  duty  to  do  all  things  in  our 
Saviour's  name ;  with  faith  and  hope  in 
:iim  ;  wholly  relying  upon  him  for  direc- 
i.ion  and  assistance  ;  expecting  from  him 
pnly  a  blessing  and  happy  issue  of  our 
ijndertakings.  What  we  do  in  confidence 
bf  our  wisdom  or  ability,  or  in  affiance 
:.ipon  the  help  of  any  other  person  or 
!  hing,  we  do  in  our  own  name,  or  in  the 
jianie  of  that  thing  (or  that  person)  in 
whom  we  so  confide  ;  to  ourselves,  or  to 
jsuch  auxiliaries,  we  shall  be  ready  to  at 
tribute  the  success,  and  to  render  the  glo 
ry  of  the  performance ;  glorifying  in 
\-)ur  own  arm,  and  sacrficing  to  our  net.1 
But  what  we  undertake  only  depending 
jjpon  our  Lord  for  ability  and  success, 
,may  therefore  bear  his  name,  because 
our  faith  derives  the  power  from  him, 
which  enables  us  happily  to  perform  it ; 
so  that  the  performance  may  truly  be 
attributed  to  him,  and  to  him  we  shall  be 
apt  to  ascribe  it.  And  thus,  I  say,  we 
iare  certainly  obliged  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  name  (in  his  name  alone),  retain 
ing  a  constant  sense  both  of  our  own  in 
firmity,  and  of  the  impotency  of  all  oth 
er  created  things,  and  consequently  a 
total  diffidence  both  in  ourselves  and  in 
them  ;  but  reposing  all  our  trust  in  the 
[direction  and  assistance  of  our  all-wise 
and  almighty  Lord  ;  of  Jesus,  to  whom  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given* 
'(who  indeed  had  it  originally  by  nature  as 
God  ;  but  also  further  hath  acquired  it 
by  desert  and  purchase ;)  into  whose 
'hands  all  things  are  given  ;  and  all  things 
are  put  under  his  feet ;  who  hath  ob- 
itained  this  power  in  design  to  use  it  for 
|Our  good  ;  and  is  thereby  always  ready 
to  help  us  in  our  need,  if  we  have  re- 
'Course  unto  him,  and  rely  upon  him  ; 
making  him  what  St.  Paul  styles  him, 
our  hope  ;  our  only  hope  ;  renouncing 
all  other  confidences  not  subordinate  to 
him.11  To  do  so  is  a  duty  evidently 

*  Acts  iii.  16.  '  Hab.  i.  16. 

•  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 

b  John  iii.  35;  xiii.  3;  xvii.2;  Heb.  i.  2; 
'ii.  8;  Eph.  i.  22;  1  Cor.  xv.  27;  Phil.  ii.  9  ; 
Apoc.  v.  12;  1  Tim.  i.  1. 


grounded  as  well  upon  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  as  upon  the  will  and  command  of 
God  ;  to  do  otherwise  is  no  less  a  palpa 
ble  folly,  than  a  manifest  injury  to  God. 
For,  in  truth,  neither  have  we  nor  any 
other  created  thing  any  power,  other 
than  such  as  he  is  pleased  freely  to  dis 
pense  ;*  and  which  is  not  continually 
both  for  its  being  and  its  efficacy  subject 
to  him,  so  that  he  may  at  his  pleasure 
subtract  it,  or  obstruct  its  effect :  No  king 
is  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  host  ;  a 
mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  much 
strength ;  a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for 
safety  :  whence  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot 
upon  any  created  power  ground  a  solid 
assurance  of  success  in  any  undertak 
ing  ;t  it  will  be  leaning  upon  a  broken 
reedc  (which  cannot  support  us,  and 
will  pierce  our  hands),  both  a  vain  and 
a  mischievous  confidence  ;  that  will  abuse 
us,  bringing  both  disappointment  and 
guilt  upon  us  ;  the  guilt  of  wronging  our 
Lord  many  ways,  by  arrogating  to  our 
selves,  or  assigning  to  others,  what  he 
only  doth  truly  deserve,  and  what  pecu 
liarity  of  right  belongs  to  him  :  with 
drawing  the  same  from  him  ;  implying 
him  unable  or  unwilling  to  assist  us,  and 
to  do  us  good ;  neglecting  to  use  that 
strength  which  he  so  dearly  purchased 
and  so  graciously  tenders  ;  so  disappoint 
ing  him,  and  defeating,  as  it  were,  his 
purposes  of  favour  and  mercy  towards 
us.  On  the  other  side,  trusting  only  up 
on  our  Saviour,  we  act  wisely  and  justly, 
gratefully  and  officiously ;  for  that,  in 
doing  so,  we  build  our  hopes  upon  most 
sure  grounds  ;  upon  a  wisdom  that  can 
not  be  deceived  ;  upon  a  strength  that 
cannot  be  withstood  ;  upon  a  goodness 
that  hath  no  limits  ;  upon  a  fidelity  that 
can  never  fail.  For  that  we  act  with 
an  humility  and  sobriety  of  mind  suit 
able  to  our  condition,  and  to  the  reason 
of  things ;  for  that  we  thereby  declare 
our  good  opinion  of  him,  as  only  able, 
and  very  willing  to  do  us  good  ;  for  that 
we  render  him  his  just  honour  and  due  ; 
we  comply  with  his  earnest  desires,  we 

*  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong, — Eccl.  ix.  11.  By  strength  shall 
no  man  prevail, — 1  Sam.  ii.  9  ;  Psal.  xxxiii. 
17;  cxlvi.  3;  xliv.  3. 

t  Isa.  xliii.  11, — Beside  me  there  is  no  S»T- 
iour.— Hos.  xiii.  4,  10;  Psal.  cvi.  21;  Jer. 
xiv.  8. 

c  Isa.  xxxiv.  6. 
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promote  his  gracious  designs  of  mercy 
and  kindness  toward  us.  Hence  is  it 
that  every  where  in  holy  Scripture  God 
so  highly  commends,  so  greatly  encoura 
ges,  this  duty  of  trusting  alone  in  him  ; 
that  he  so  ill  resents,  and  so  strongly  de 
ters  from  the  breach  or  omission  thereof : 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh 
his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departethfrom 
the  Lord :  for  he  shall  be  like  the  heath 
in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  wlien  good 
cometh ;  but  shall  inhabit  the  parched 
places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land, 
a.nd  not  inhabited.  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope 
the  Lord  is :  for  he  shall  be  as  a  tree 
'planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth 
out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not 
see  when  heat  cometh  ;  but  her  leaf  shall 
be  green  ;  and  shall  not  be  careful  in  the 
year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from 
yielding  fruit  :d  thus  in  that  place,  thus 
in  innumerable  others,  we  are  threatened 
not  only  with  disappointment  and  bad 
success  in  our  undertakings,  but  with  se 
vere  punishment,  if  we  betake  ourselves 
to  other  succours,  and  neglect,  or  distrust, 
or,  in  so  doing,  desert  God  ;  but  are  en 
couraged,  not  only  with  assurance  of 
prosperous  success,  but  of  additional  re 
wards,  if  entirely  in  our  proceedings  we 
depend  upon  and  adhere  to  God.  Thus 
we  should  do  in  all,  even  our  most  com 
mon  and  ordinary  affairs,  which  no  less 
than  the  rest  are  subject  to  his  power, 
and  governed  by  his  care.  For  you  know 
how  St.  James  doth  reprehend  it  as  a 
piece  of  naughty  boasting  and  arrogance, 
to  say,  The  morrow  we  will  go  to  this 
city,  and  stay  there  a  year,  and  trade 
and  gain:  instead  of  saying  If  the  Lord 
will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that  ;K 
that  is,  to  resolve  upon,  undertake,  or 
prosecute  any  affair,  without  submission 
to  God's  will,  and  dependence  on  his 
providence  :  but  especially  we  ought,  in 
matters  and  actions  more  spiritual,  to 
practice  this  duty ;  for  that  to  the  per 
forming  of  these  we  have  of  ourselves, 
a  peculiar  impotence  and  unfitness  ;  need- 

d  Psal.  cxlvi.  5  ;  xl.  4  ;  xliv.  G  ;  xxxiii.  IS  ; 
cxlvii.  11;  xxxiv.  ->2 ;  cxxv.  1  ;  xxxi.  19;  Ixi. 
4  ;  xci.  4  ;  cxviii.  8  ;  Ixxviii.  22  ;  Ixvi.  2  ;  cxii. 
7  ;  Isa.  li.  5 ;  Ivii.  13  ;  1.7;  xxvi.  3  ;  Jer.  xiv. 
8 ;  xvii.  5,  6,  &c. 

•  Matt.  x.  29,  30  ;  James  iv.  13. 


ing  therefore  a  more  especial  assistance 
from  our  Lord  ;  that  the  success  of  them 
more  particularly  depends  upon  him;i 
that  the  glory  of  them  in  an  especial- 
manner  is  appropriate,  and,  as  it  were,] 
consecrate  to  him. 

If  it  be  a  folly  and  a  crime  to  think  we  I 
can  do  any  thing  without  God,  it  is  much) 
more  so  to  think  we  can  do  any  thing 
good  without  him  ;  it  is  an  arrogance,  it  is 
an  idolatry,  it  is  a  sacrilege  much  more 
vain  and  wicked  to  do  so.*  To  imagine 
that  we  can,  by  the  force  of  our  own 
reason  and  resolution,  achieve  any  of  those 
most  high  and  hard  enterprises,  to  which 
by  the  rules  of  virtue  and  piety  we  are 
engaged  ;  that  we  can,  by  our  own  con 
duct  and  prowess,  encounter  and  with 
stand,  defeat  and  vanquish  those  so  crafty, 
so  mighty  enemies  of  our  salvation  (our 
own  fleshly  desires,  the  menaces  and  al 
lurements  of  the  world,  the  sleights  and 
powers  of  darkness),  is  much  a  worse  pre 
sumption,  than  in  other  affairs  of  greatest 
difficulty  to  expect  success  without  the 
divine  assistance  and  blessing,  than  in 
other  most  dangerous  battles  to  think  we 
can,  by  our  own  bow  and  by  our  own 
spear,  save  ourselves  ;'  that  we  can  obtain 
victory  otherwise  than  from  his  hand 
and  disposal,  who  is  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
Reason  tells  us,  and  experience  also 
shows,  and  our  Saviour  hath  expressly 
said  it,  That  (in  these  things)  without  him 
(without  his  especial  influence  and  bless 
ing)  we  can  do  nothing ;'  he  tells  us, 
that  we  are  but  branches,  inserted  into 
him  ;  so  that,  without  continually  draw 
ing  sap  from  him,  we  can  have  no  life  or 
vigour  spiritual.  The  wisest  and  best 
of  men  have,  by  their  practice,  taught  us 
to  acknowledge  so  much ;  to  depend 
wholly  upon  him,  to  ascribe  all  to  him  in 
this  kind.  Why  (say  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John)  do  ye  wonder  at  this  ?  or  why 
gaze  ye  upon  us,  as  if  by  our  own  power, 
or  piety,  we  had  made  this  man  walk  ? — 
His  name,  (the  name  of  Jesus),  through 
faith  in  his  name,  hath  made  this  man 
|  strong  ;h  that  acknowledgment  indeed 
concerns  a  miraculous  work  ;  but  spiritual 
works  are  in  reality  no  less,  they  requir 
ing  as  much  or  more  of  virtue  super- 
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(natural,  or  the  present    interpositions  of 
JGod's  hand   to  effect   them  ;  they   make 
iless  show   without,    but    need  as    great 
(efficacy  within  :  so  our  Saviour,  it  seems, 
idid  imply,  when  he  said,  He  that  believes 
\in  me,  the  icorks   that    I  do   he  shall  do, 
•and  greater  works    than   these.1     Every 
'good  and  faithful    man    doth  not    work 
[miracles  ;  yet  somewhat  greater,  it  seems, 
'by  the    grace    of   Christ,    he  performs: 
ihowever,  to  these  St.  Paul  referred,  when 
tihe  affimed,  I  can  do  all  things  in  Christ 
that     strengthenetk   me ;•'     nothing   was 
liso  hard  that  he  feared  to  attempt,  that  he 
despaired  to  master  and  go  through  with 
by  the  help  of  Christ ;    and,  Not    (saith 
:he  again)  that   we  are   sufficient  of  our 
selves  to  think   any  thing   of  ourselces ; 
but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God  ;k  he  was 
as  sensible    of  his   own    inability,   as  he 
was   confident  in  the   gracious   help   of 
Christ.     Thus   should   we  do    all  things 
•in  the   name   of  Jesus ;   and   it   is   not 
only  a  duty   to  do  it,  but  it  may  be  a 
great   encouragement  to    us  that    we  are 
capable  of  doing  it ;  a  great   comfort  to 
.  consider,  that  in  all    honest  undertakings 
we  have  so  ready  and  so  sure  an  aid  to 
second  and  further  us  in  them  ;  confiding 
in  which,  nothing   is  so   difficult  but  we 
may    easily    accomplish  ;l    (a   grain   of 
faith  will  be  able  to  remove  mountains  ;) 
nothing   is  so   hazardous,    but   we    may 
;  safely    venture    on  (walking  on  the  sea, 
treading  upon  serpents    and   scorpions, 
daring  all  the  power  of  the  enemy  ."")  In 
his  name    we  may,  if  our  duty   or  good 
reason   calls   us    forth,    how   small    and 
weak  soever,  how  destitute  soever  of  de- 
•  fensive  arms,  or  weapons  offensive,  naked 
and  unarmed,  with  a  sling  and  a  stone,  go 
out  against  the    biggest   and   best  armed 
Philistine,    nothing  doubting  of  victory  : 
our   weakness  itself,    if  we  be    humbly 
conscious  and    sensible    thereof,    will  be 
i  an  advantage  to  us,  as  it  was  to  St.  Paul ; 
to  all  effects  and  purposes,    the  grace  oj 
our  Lord  will  be  sufficient  for  us,"  if  we 
apply  it,  and  trust    therein.     But  further, 

VI.  To  do  in  another's  name  may  denote, 
to  do  it  with  such  regard  to  another,  that 
we  acknowledge  (that,  I  say,  we  heartily 

'  John  xiv.  12.  J  Phil.  iv.  13. 

k  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 

1  'OiiAiv  d&vva.Tfiaci  fyiV,  —  Matt.  xvii.  20  ; 
xxi.  21. 

»  Luke  xvii.  6  ;  Matt.  xiv.  29 ;  Luke  x.  19. 

»  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 


and  thankfully  acknowledge)  our  hope 
of  prospering  in  what  we  do  ;  our  ex 
pectation  of  acceptance,  favour,  or  re 
ward,  to  be  grounded  on  him  ;  that  they 
are  procured  by  his  merits  and  means, 
are  bestowed  only  for  his  sake.  Thus 
our  Saviour  bids  us  to  offer  our  prayers 
in  his  name  ;"  that  is,  representing  unto 
God  his  meritorious  performances  in  our 
behalf,  as  the  ground  of  our  access  to 
God,  of  our  hope  to  obtain  from  him 
what  we  request.  So  also  we  are  en 
joined  to  give  thanks  in  his  name"  that 
is,  with  persuasion  and  acknowledg 
ment,  that  only  in  respect  to  him  we  be 
come  capable  to  receive  or  enjoy  any 
good  thing  ;  that,  in  effect,  all  the  bless 
ings  by  divine  mercy  vouchsafed  us  have 
been  procured  by  him  for  us,  are  through 
him  conveyed  unto  us.  And  thus  also 
we  should  do  all  things  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  offering  all  our  deeds  to  God  as 
sacrifices  and  services  unworthy  of  ac 
ceptance,  both  in  themselves  and  as 
proceeding  from  us;  but  pleasing  and 
acceptable  to  God  only  for  his  sake. 
We  should  do  well,  upon  all  occa 
sions  to  remember  our  natural  con 
dition,  and  the  general  stale  of  man 
kind  ;  such  as  it  was  before  he  did  under 
take,  such  as  it  would  have  continued 
still,  had  he  not  undertaken  for  it ;  that 
our  race  had  forfeited  and  was  fallen 
from  God's  favour ;  having  injured  him 
beyond  all  power  of  making  him  any 
reparation  or  satisfaction  ;'1  and  thence  it 
was  secluded  from  all  means  and  hopes 
apparent  of  happiness,  was  exposed  and 
tended  downright  unto  misery  ;  that  we 
consequently  had  no  ground  to  hope  that 
God  (from  whom,  no  less  in  mind  and  in 
deed,  than  by  reason  of  our  guilt  and  state 
of  condemnation,  we  were  estranged) 
would  in  kindness  bestow  any  good  upon 
us,  or  from  us  accept  favourably  any 
thing  we  should  do.  But  that,  by  our 
Saviour's  performances,  the  case  is  al 
tered  ;  he  by  his  entire  obedience  having 
so  pleased  God,  by  his  patient  submis 
sion  to  God's  will  having  so  appeased  his 
anger  and  satisfied  his  injustice,  that  God 
is  not  only  reconciled,  but  hath  an  espe 
cial  favour,  bears  an  earnest  good-will 
toward  us.  That  now  the  good  things 

0  John  xiv.  13  ;  xv.  16 ;  xvi.  23,  24. 

P  Eph.  v.  20;  iii.  21. 

•»  Rom.  iii.  23 ;  xi.  32  ;  Gal.  iii.  22. 
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we  possess,  we  may  truly  esteem  as  bless- 
inws,  and  enjoy  them  with  rdal  comfort, 
as  proceeding  from  mercy  and  kindness  : 
now  what  we  honestly  endeavour,  we 
may  hope  shall  please  God  ;  now  we  have 
a  free  access  to  God,  and  may  cheerfully 
present  our  sacrifies  of  duty  and  devotion, 
with  a  full  persuasion  that  they  shall  be 
accepted.1'  But  all  this  happiness,  all 
these  favours  and  privileges,  we  must 
always  remember  to  come  from  the  con 
tinued  procurement  and  mediation  of  the 
Beloved  ;  so  as  ever  to  be  ready  to  ac 
knowledge  it,  and  to  return  our  thanks 
therefor.  To  this  sense  that  our  apostle 
here  had  an  especial  regard,  the  words 
immediately  following  imply  :  Doing 
all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  him  ; 
that  is,  in  all  things  we  do,  taking  occa 
sion  to  render  thanks  to  God,  as  for  his 
sake  being  merciful  and  bountiful  to 
us ;  bestowing  upon  us  the  good  we 
enjoy,  blessing  our  endeavours,  accept 
ing  our  performances.  We  must  not 
conceit,  that  any  regard  any  mercy, 
any  favour,  any  reward,  is  due  to  us  in 
equity,  is  in  effect  conferred  upon  us, 
upon  our  own  personal  score  (for, 
how  mean  things  are  we  in  compari 
son  of  his  greatness  ;  how  vile  and  filthy 
things  must  we  appear  to  his  most  pure 
and  all  discerning  eyes  ;  how  unworthy 
of  his  regard  and  of  his  affection  must 
we  needs  take  ourselves  to  be,  if  we  do 
but  well  consider,  and  are  acquainted  with 
ourselves !)  but  that  in  him  (i.  e.  for  his 
sake,  and  by  his  means)  God  hath  bless 
ed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessing,  in  him 
ixuoiTuaf,*  fy/S;,  God  hath  favoured, 
and  cast  his  grace  upon  us  ,-s  valuing  us, 
notwithstanding  all  our  imperfections  ; 
loving  us,  notwithstanding  all  the  spots 
with  which  we  are  defiled,  notwithstand 
ing  all  the  offences  we  have  committed  ; 
for  the  relation  and  alliance  we  have  to 
Jesus.  Nor  must  we  look  on  our  services 
(the  best  we  are  able  to  perform)  as  in 
themselves  grateful  or  satisfactory  :  for  all 
of  them,  if  we  mark  them  well,  we  shall 
find  not  only  quite  unprofitable  to  God, 
but  very  defective  in  many  respects  ;  for, 
who  can  say  he  performs  anything  both 
in  kind,  in  manner,  in  degree,  thoroughly 

r  Acts  iii.  26  ;    Eph.  ii.  17  ;  iii.  12  ;    'Ev  ™- 
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right  and  good,  with  that  ardency  of 
love  he  owes  to  God,  with  that  purity  of 
intention,  with  that  earnest  vigour  of 
spirit,  with  that  undistractedness  of 
mind,  with  which  he  should  perform  itrM 
No  :  in  all  our  flock  we  cannot  pick  outi 
a  sacrifice  entire  and  unblemished  ;  suchi 
as  God  requires,  such  as  duty  exacts 
for  us.  They  need,  therefore,  (all  our 
services  need)  to  be  commended  and 
completed  by  the  beloved  Son's  perfectly 
well-pleasing  performances  ;'  they  need 
to  be  cleansed  and  hallowed,  by  passing 
through  the  hands  of  our  most  holy  and 
undefined  High  Priest ;  to  become  sweet 
and  savoury  (or  to  receive  that  da/ify 
ti'uidluf,  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of)  from 
being  offered  up  in  his  censer.11  In  fine, 
as  all  our  actions  should,  in  our  intention, 
be  works  of  religion  dedicated  to  God's 
service  and  honour ;  sacrifices,  as  it 
were,  of  gratitude  and  homage  to  God  ; 
so  they  ought  all  to  be  offered  up  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  I  add  further, 

VII.  Lastly,  that  to  do  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  may  well  imply  doing  with  invoca 
tion  of  him  :  thus  we  may  understand 
that  place  of  Si.  James,  where  the  elders 
are  advised  to  pray,  and  anoint  the  sick 
in  the  Lord's  name,"''  for  to  anoint  them, 
imploring  our  Lord's  blessing  upon  them, 
and  upon  those  means  used  for  their  cure. 
And  thus  St.  Chrysostom*  expounds  the 
words ;  do  all  in  Jesus's  name,  that  is 
(saithhe)  imploring  him  for  your  helper 
in  all  things ;  always  first  praying  to 
him,  undertake  your  business.  Doing 
thus  will  indeed  christen  and  consecrate 
our  actions  ;  for  all  things  (saith  our 
apostle)  are  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God, 
a?id  prayer  ;*  that  is,  by  God's  blessing 
implored,  and  obtained  by  prayer  ;  or,  if 
God's  word  be  there  taken  for  hisl  aw, 
or  revealed  will,  it  is  there  signified,  that 
our  actions  are  not  only  santified  by  their 
lawfulness,  or  conformity  to  that  good 
rule,  God's  declared  will  ;  but  also  by 
the  invocation  of  his  name  :  however, 
all  our  actions,  it  seems,  are  unhallowed 
and  profane,  if  not  accompanied  with 
devotion.t  That  to  do  thus  is  our  duty, 

*   In  locum. — Avriv   xa\<Sv   0ori9dv,  M  vavrosv 
irp6rcf>ov  avr<~>  cv^^evos^  uTrou  TtHv  irpayftdTcov. 
f  AtT  irdaris  rrjs  7rpa££coj  rpo^ytio-flai    rfiv  npoirev- 

Xfiv. — M.  Erem. 
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ippears  by  those    frequent  injunctions,  to 
vray   indcsinently^   to  pray   always,   to 
abide   instantly   in  prayer  ;x    which  do 
not  only  import  that  we  should  pr&y  often, 
ind  continue  with  patience  and   earnest 
ness  in  prayer,  but  that  we  should  annex 
it  to,  or  interpose    it  among,    all    our  ac- 
.ions,    undertaking    nothing    (at    least  of 
consideration  or  moment)  without  it.  We 
should   do   it    (our   Saviour   commands) 
\f  navil  xcr(oaJ,    that    is,  on   every   occa 
sion  .•'"  and  St.  Paul  gives  the  same  direc- 
:  Praying  (says  he)  t*'  nut'il  xu/oco, 
yn  all  opportunities,  with  allprayer  and 
Supplication  in   spirit  ;*    (in  spirit,    that 
s,  I  take  it,  in   our  hearts '  at   least,  and 
with  secret   elevations   of  our   mind,   if 
not  with  our  mouth   and   voice.)     And 
more  explicitly  otherwhere  saith  he,  Be 
careful  for   nothing,    but  in  every   thing 
j(in  all  your  affairs)    by  prayer   and  sup- 
volication,   ivith   thanksgiving,  let    your 
Requests  be  made  known  to  God.'*     And 
|;:hus  to  do  (to  accompany  all  our  under 
takings  with  prayer)  we  are  indeed  con 
cerned  upon  many   accounts.     We  need 
[God's    direction    (being   ourselves   very 
'blind  and  ignorant)  in  the  choice  of  what 
we  attempt ;  that   our  ends  and   designs 
i  may  be  good,    conducible  to    God's  hon- 
pur  and  our  own  true  advantage.0     For, 
as  the  prophet  tells  us,  The  way  of  man 
\is  not  in   himself,  neither  is   it  in  man 
\ihat  walketh  to  direct  his  steps  ;tl  and,  as 
the  Wise  Man    adds,  Man's  goings  are 
of  the  Lord  ;  how  then  can  a  man  under- 
\8tand  hisownway  lf  (implying,  since  God 
lonly  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  that  we  of 
l  ourselves,    without   his  direction,    know 

icaXt'c-ai  (tai  irapaxaXZaai  ovvcipiiipa'jQai  rcDv  iv  %cpcr*iv 
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not  what  to  do,  whither  to  go.)  The  holy 
Psalmist  signifies  the  same  in  those  words 
(very  encouraging  to  the  practice  of  this 
duty):  What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the 
Lord  ?  (that  feareth  him,  that  is,  who 
worshippeth  him  and  seeketh  his  guid 
ance);  him  shall  he  teach  in  the  way  that 
he  shall  choose,'  We  need  also  (being 
ourselves  not  only  weak  and  infirm,  but 
inconstant  and  unstable)  God's  assistance 
and  upholding  hand  in  the  pursuance  of 
our  well-chosen  designs  (that  we  may  use 
the  best  means,  and  proceed  in  a  straight 
course  ;  that  we  may  persist  upright  and 
steady  in  our  proceedings),  that  which 
the  Wise  Man  seems  to  call,  the  estab 
lishing  of  our  thoughts  and  promises,  as  a 
consequence  upon  our  seeking  God's  as 
sistance  in  our  actions,  and  relying  there 
on  :  Commit  (saith  he)  thy  icorks  unto 
the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  estab- 
lished:  (thou  shalt  drive  on  thy  good  pur 
poses  steadily,  without  stumbling  or  fall 
ing  ;  at  least  irrecoverably.)  So  the 
Psalmist  assures  us  concerning  a  good 
man  :  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  or 
dered  by  the  Lord ;  none  of  his  steps 
shall  slide  :  though  he  Jail,  he  shall  not 
utterly  be  cast  down  ;  for  the  Lord  up- 
holdeth  him  with  his  hand.h  We  also  fur 
ther,  as  to  the  final  success  of  our  affairs, 
stand  in  need  of  God's  blessing  ;  that  he, 
upon  whose  will  altogether  depends  the 
disposal  of  all  events,  should  bestow  a 
good  issue  unto  our  endeavours,  that  they 
prove  not  matter  of  discouragement  or 
discomfort  to  us ;  that  which  also  the 
Psalmist  assures  us  of  obtaining,  upon 
condition  of  our  imploring  and  depend 
ing  upon  God  for  it :  Commit  thy  icay 
(saith  he)  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in 
him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.1  We 
do  thus  need  in  all  our  affairs  the  direc 
tion,  assistance,  and  blessing  of  our  Lord  ; 
but  shall  not  have  them  without  prayer ; 
for  the  rule  is,  Ask  and  have,  seek  and 
find.*  Without  asking,  we  are  not  likely 
to  obtain  those  gifts  ;  without  seeking,  we 
must  not  hope  to  find  those  benefits  from 
God.  If  we  are  so  proud  as  to  think  we 
do  not  need  them,  or  so  negligent  as  not  to 
mind  them,  or  so  distrustful  of  the  divine 
power  or  goodness,  that  we  imagine  he 

1  Psal.  xxv.  12,  9.  f  Prov.  xvi.  3. 
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cannot  or  will  not  afford  them  to  us,  we 
are  like  to  be  so  unhappy  as  to  want  them. 
God  expects  from  us,  that  we  should,  in 
whatever  we  do,  acknowledge  him  :  (it 
is  the  Wise  Man's  expression,  In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  di 
rect  thy  paths :"  acknowledge  him  as  the 
only  faithful  guide  and  counsellor  ;  as 
the  only  sufficient  helper  and  protector  ; 
as  the  only  free  arbitrator  and  donor  of 
good  success.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  well 
done,  which  is  not  thus  done  :  we  cannot 
be  satisfied  in  what  we  do  ;  we  cannot 
hope  for  a  comfortable  end  thereof ;  we 
cannot  expect  a  blessing  from  God,  if  we 
have  refused,  or  if  we  have  neglected 
the  recommending  our  proceedings  to  his 
care.  We  can,  I  say,  do  nothing — not 
eat,  not  sleep,  not  trade,  not  travel,  not 
study — with  any  true  content,  any  rea 
sonable  security,  any  satisfactory  hope,  if 
we  have  not  first  humbly  implored  God's 
favour;  committing  ourselves  and  our  busi 
ness  into  his  hand,  that  hand  which  dis- 
penseth  all  good,  which  alone  can  keep 
off  all  danger  and  mischief  from  us. 
God  shall  send  his  angel  before  thee  :l  so 
did  our  father  Abraham  send  his  servant 
about  his  business;  having  questionless 
before  commended  it  to  God  by  prayer. 
God  Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the 
man  :m  so  did  Jacob  give  his  sons  their 
despatches  toward  Egypt.  In  such  a 
manner  did  we  enter  upon  all  our  affairs, 
we  could  not  but  be  full  of  hope,  and  void 
of  care  concering  them:  for  that  commonly 
we  are  so  full  of  anxiety  about  the  event 
of  what  we  undertake,  whence  doth  it 
arise,  but  from  our  neglect  of  this  duty  ? 
for,  having  committed  our  business  into 
so  sure  a  hand,  how  could  we  further  be 
solicitous  about  it  ?  Had  we,  according 
to  St.  Peter's  advice,  cast  our  care  upon 
the  Lord  ;  or,  cast  our  burden  upon  him,n 
as  the  Psalmist  exhorts  us  ;  had  we  duly 
sought  and  invoked  him  who  never  fail- 
eth  them  that  seek  him,  who  is  nigh  to  all 
them  that  call  upon  him  ;"  we  should  not 
have  such  a  load  of  troublesome  care 
resting  upon  us;  our  hearts  would  be 
light  and  free  as  to  all  these  things ;  we 


*  Prov.  iii.  6.  '  Gen.  xxiv.  7. 
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should  be  secure,  that  nothing  very  badi 
or  disastrous  could  befall  us;  \ve  should! 
experience  it  true,  what  the  prophet  af 
firms  in*  that  prayer  or  psalm  to  God,' 
Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  ichosel 
mind  is  stayed  on  1hee.  Be  careful  for  \ 
nothing,  St.  Paul  bids  us ;  but  in  eceryl 
thing  let  your  requests  be  made  known  to  \ 
God.v  If  we  perform  the  latter  part,  the 
former  will  naturally  be  consequent  there 
on.  Thus,  in  the  last  place,  should  we 
do  all  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (upon 
all  occasions  praying  to  him,  or,  which  is 
all  one,  to  God,  in  his  name  ;)  which  that 
we  may  do  (that  we  are  allowed  and  en 
couraged  to  do  it)  is  also  a  privilege,  and 
an  advantage  invaluable. 

In  so  many  ways  and  particular  re 
spects  may  we  and  ought  we  to  perform 
all  we  do  in  the  name  of  Jesus :  we 
should  do  every  thing  out  of  grateful  af 
fection  and  respect  to  him,  as  our  chief 
principle ;  every  thing  as  his  servants, 
aiming  especially  at  the  pleasing  of  him, 
and  promoting  his  honour,  as  our  princi 
pal  end  ;  every  thing  according  to  his  will 
and  commandment,  as  our  constant  rule  ; 
every  thing  after  his  example,  as  our  best 
pattern  ;  every  thing  in  confidence  of  his 
gracious  assistance  and  blessing,  as  our 
only  strength  and  support ;  every  thing 
with  hope  of  acceptance  purely  upon  his 
account ;  every  thing  with  thankful  sense 
and  acknowledgment  to  God  for  the 
mercies  and  favours  conveyed  unto  us  by 
his  means,  conferred  upon  us  for  his 
sake  ;  every  thing  with  humble  invoca 
tion  of  him,  or  with  prayer  to  God  in  his 
name  :  in  sum,  every  thing  with  a  due 
and  proper  regard  had  to  him  ;  so  that  he 
be  not  passed  over  or  left  out  in  any 
thing  we  undertake  ;  but  come  always 
into  consideration,  according  as  our  rela 
tions  to  him  and  our  obligations  to  him  do 
require.  In  the  performances  of  which 
duties,  the  life  indeed  of  our  religion  (of 
all  our  good  practice,  of  all  our  devotion) 
doth  consist. 

To  all  this  I  shall  only  subjoin  the 
mention  of  one  general  duty,  implied  in 
all  and  each  of  those  we  have  propound 
ed,  which  is  this  : — 

VIII.  That  our  Lord  Jesus  should  be 
frequently  (and  in  a  manner  continually; 
always,  as  to  the  habitual  disposition  of 
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>ur  souls,  actually  upon  all  fit  occasions) 
)resent  to  our  minds  and  thoughts.  This, 
say,  is  plainly  implied  in  the  former  du- 
ies.  For,  how  is  it  possible  .we  should 
jerforrn  all  our  actions  (yea,  utter  all  our 
words)  with  any  sort  of  regard  to  him,  if 
we  seldom  think  of  him  ?  Such  is  the 
limbleness  and  activity  of  our  minds, 
hat  it  is  feasible  enough  to  do  thus  ;  and, 
Ji  respect  to  other  objects,  we  commonly 
3xperience  it  done ;  for  animus  est  ubi 
imat ;  whatever  we  effect,  our  mind, 
lowever  otherwise  employed,  will  be 
hinking  on  it ;  it  is  hard  to  restrain  our 
noughts  from  it  (the  covetous  man's  heart 
will  be  among  his  bags ;  the  voluptuous 
man's  mind  will  be  in  his  dishes  ;  the 
•studious  person  will  be  musing  on  his  no 
tions,  do  he  what  he  can  :)  why,  then, 
may  we  not  as  well,  as  often  direct  our 
minds  toward  our  Lord,  and  mix  the  re 
membrance  of  him  with  all  other  employ 
ments  or  entertainments  of  our  thoughts? 
To  do  so  is  surely  very  requisite,  and 
very  expedient  toward  our  good  practice. 
Things  far  distant,  or  long  absent,  can 
lave  small  efficacy,  or  influence  :  it  is  so, 
we  see,  in  natural,  and  it  is  no  less  so  in 
moral  casualties  ;  wherein  representation 
o  the  fancy  and  memory  have  a  force 
answerable  to  that  which  real  conjunction 
and  approximation  have  in  nature.  As 
:he  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  the  further 
le  goes,  and  the  longer  he  stays  from  us, 
do  the  more,  proportionably,  decrease  ; 
so,  according  to  our  less  frequently  and 
ess  seriously  thinking  upon  any  object, 
our  affection  and  our  respect  thereto  de 
cay.  If  therefore  we  desire,  according 
;o  our  duty,  to  maintain  in  our  hearts  such 
dispositions  (due  affection  and  due  rever 
ence)  toward  Jesus  ;  if  we  intend  to  suit 
our  actions  accordingly  with  due  regard 
to  him  ;  we  should,  in  order  to  those  pur 
poses,  apply  this  so  necessary  and  useful 
mean,  of  frequently  bending  our  minds 
toward  him  ;  the  doing  of  which,  in  like 
lihood,  will  conduce  much  to  the  sancti 
fying  our  affections,  and  to  the  governing 
our  actions  in  a  constant  performance  of 
our  duty.  For  we  can  hardly,  sure  (ad 
mitting  we  do  seriously  believe  him  to  be 
such  as  we  profess  to  believe  him),  with 
any  competent  attention  think  of  him, 
but  that  thought  will  be  apt  to  restrain  us 
from  doing  ill,  to  incite  us  to  do  well ; 
since,  together  with  that  thought,  some  of 


his  excellent  perfections,  some  of  our  prin 
cipal  relations,  and  some  of  our  great  obli 
gations  to  him  (each  of  which  hath  much 
virtue  and  force  to  those  purposes),  will 
interpose  and  represent  themselves.  Fre 
quently  thinking  of  him,  we  shall  some 
times  apprehend  him  with  incessant  toil 
labouring  in  the  service  of  God,  and  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  men;"  some 
times  we  shall  imagine  him  undergoing 
all  kind  of  contumelies  and  bitter  pains, 
suffering  by  the  cruel  hands  and  tongues 
of  spiteful  men  ;  we  shall,  as  it  were,  be 
hold  him  bleeding  under  the  scourge,  and 
hanging  upon  the  cross,  for  our  sakes. 
Sometimes  he  will  appear  to  our  minds 
crowned  with  majesty,  reigning  in  sover 
eign  power  and  glory,  having  all  things 
in  subjection  under  his  feet ;  sometimes 
also  he  will  be  represented  as  our  Judge, 
before  whose  tribunal  we  must  all  shortly 
stand,  and  be  obliged  to  render  an  ac 
count  of  all  our  doings  :  which  thoughts 
passing  through  our  minds,  will  be  apt  to 
make  some  impression  upon  our  hearts, 
to  have  some  influence  upon  our  actions. 
For,  can  that  most  amiable  and  most  ven 
erable  idea  of  a  person  so  entirely  pure 
and  holy,  so  meek  and  humble,  so  full  of 
benignity  and  charity  toward  all  men 
(particularly  toward  ourselves),  be  other 
wise  than  apt  to  beget  some  especial  love 
and  reverence  toward  him  ;  than  incline 
us  strongly  to  do  well,  yea,  than  teach  us 
what  and  how  we  should  do  so,  in  con 
formity  to  such  a  pattern  set  before  us  ? 
it  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  that  he  is  our 
Lord  and  Master  (who  made  us,  and 
maintains  us  ;  who  purchased  us  to  him 
self,  and  redeemed  us  from  miserable  sla 
very  by  his  own  heart-blood  ;)  how  can 
it  fail  to  raise  in  us  some  awe,  some  sense 
of  duty  toward  him  ?  Will  not  the  ap 
prehension  of  what  he  did  and  what  he 
suffered  for  us  powerfully  mind  us,  that, 
according  to  all  justice  and  equity,  in  all 
ingenuity  and  gratitude,  we  are  bound  to 
do  only  that  which  will  please  him  ?  If 
we  think  of  Jesus,  when  we  are  setting 
upon  any  action,  shall  we  not  thereupon 
be  apt  thus  to  interrogate  ourselves  ? — 
Shall  I  do  otherwise  than  he  did,  or  would 
have  done,  so  rendering  myself  unlike  or 
contrary  to  him  ?  Shall  I  be  so  unfaith 
ful  to  my  glorious  Master,  as  to  disserve 

•>  Acts  x.  38. 
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him,  or  to  neglect  his  service  ?  Shall  I 
be  so  unworthy  toward  my  gracious  Re 
deemer,  my  best  friend,  my  most  bounti 
ful  benefactor,  as  to  disoblige  him,  to 
wrong  him,  to  dishonour  him,  to  grieve 
him  by  thus  doing  ?  Shall  I  be  so  vain 
and  rash  as  to  cross  him  who  is  my  King, 
able  to  control  and  subdue  me  ?  as  to  of 
fend  him  who  is  my  Judge,  resolved  to 
condemn  and  punish  me  ?  Shall  I  will 
fully  forfeit  that  friendship  and  favour  of 
his,  upon  which  all  my  happiness  doth 
depend  ?  Shall  I  procure  his  displeasure 
and  enmity,  from  which  my  utter  ruin 
must  inevitably  follow  ?  Such  consider 
ations  have  a  natural  connection  with  our 
frequent  thinking  upon,  and  the  presence, 
as  it  were,  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  our 
minds  ;  which  therefore  may  be  com 
mended  to  us  as  an  excellent  instrument 
of  bettering  our  hearts  and  our  lives. 

To  conclude  :  Let  us  always  remem 
ber,  and  consider,  that  we  are  Christians, 
related  unto  Christ  Jesus,  and  called  by  his 
name  ;  and  as  so,  in  his  name  let  us  do  all 
things. 

Lord  of  all  power  and  might ;  who  art 
the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  things ; 
graft  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  thy  name  ; 
increase  in  us  true  religion  ;  nourish  us 
with  all  goodness ;  and  of  Ihy  great  mer 
cy  keep  us  in  the  same ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


SERMON  XXXIV. 

OF  BEING  IMITATORS  OF  CHRIST. 

1  COR.  iv.  16.  —  I  beseech  you,  be  followers 
of  me  :  or,  I  exhort  you,  be  imitators  of 
me.* 

ST.  PAUL,  by  an  impartial  reflection  upon 
his  heart  and  life,  being  well  assured  that 
he  by  the  divine  Spirit  was  enlightened 
with  a  certain  knowledge  of  all  necessary 
truth,  and  endued  with  plentiful  measures 
of  divine  grace  ;  being  conscious  of  a  sin 
cere  zeal  in  himself  to  honour  God,  and 
benefit  men  ;  being  satisfied,  that  with  in 
tegrity  he  did  suit  his  conversation  to  the 
dictates  of  a  good  conscience,  to  the  sure 
rule  of  God's  law,  and  to  the  perfect  ex 
ample  of  his  Lord  ;  that  his  intentions 
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were  pure  and  right,  his  actions  warrant 
able,  and  the  tenor  of  his  life  conspicu 
ously  blameless,  doth  upon  all  occasions 
(not  out  of  any  self-conceitedness,  arro 
gance,  or  ostentation,  from  which  he,  by 
frequent  acknowledgment  of  his  own  de- 
fectsand  hismiscarriages,and  by  ascribing 
all  the  good  he  had,  or  did,  to  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  God,  doth  sufficiently  clear 
himself;  but  from  an  earnest  desire  to 
glorify  God,  and  edify  his  disciples)  de 
scribe,  and  set  forth  his  own  practice,  pro 
posing  it  as  a  rule,  pressing  it  upon  them 
as  an  argument,  an  encouragement,  an 
obligation,  to  the  performance  of  several 
duties.  So  by  it  he  directeth  and  urgeth 
the  Ephesians  to  a  charitable  compliance, 
or  complaisance  ;  a  sweet  and  inoffensive 
demeanour  toward  others  :  Give  no  offence 
(saith  he)  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the 
Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of  God  :  even 
as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seek 
ing  my  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many, 
that  they  may  be  saved  :  be  ye  follower* 
of  me  :"•  so  he  guides  and  provokes  the 
Philippians  to  endeavours  of  proficiency 
in  grace,  and  the  study  of  Christian  per 
fection  :  Nevertheless  (saith  he  to  them) 
whereto  we  have  already  attained,  let  ut 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the 
same  thing  :  brethren,  be  followers  togeth 
er  of  me,  and  mark  such  as  walk  so,  as 
ye  have  us  for  an  ensample*  By  the  like 
instance  and  argument,  he  moveth  the 
Thessalonians  to  a  sober  and  orderly 
conversation,  to  industry  in  their  calling, 
to  self-denial,  and  a  generous  disregard 
of  private  interest :  For  yourselves  (saith 
he)  know  how  ye  ought  to  follow  us  :  for 
we  behaved  not  ourselves  disorderly 
among  you ;  neither  did  we  eat  any  mail's 
bread  for  nought ;  but  wrought  with  la 
bour  and  travail  day  and  night,  that  we 
might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you  ; 
not  because  we  have  not  poicer,  but  to 
make  ourselves  an  example  to  you  to  fol 
low  us.*  The  same  persons  he  commend- 
eth,  as  having  by  this  means  been  in 
duced  to  a  patient  constancy  in  faith  and 
good  works  :  Ye  know  (saith  he)  ichat 
manner  of  men  we  were  among  you  for 
your  sake,  and  ye  became  followers  of  us, 
and  of  the  Lord,  having  received  the 


>•  1  Cor.  x.  32,  33  ;  iv.  16. 
b  Phil.iii.  16,17. 
e  2  Thess.  iii.  7,  8,  9. 
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word  in  much  affliction.*  The  practice 
of  all  virtue  and  goodness  he  also  thus 
recommendeth  under  this  rule  and  obli 
gation  :  Those  things,  which  ye  have  learn 
ed,  and  received,  and  heard,  and  seen  in 
me,  do  ;  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 
with  you.'  Thus  in  our  text  (referring 
it  to  the  context)  he  urgeth  the  Chris 
tians,  his  disciples  at  Corinth,  to  fidelity 
and  diligence  in  the  charges  and  affairs 
committed  to  them,  to  humility,  patience, 
and  charity  ;  wherein  he  declareth  him 
self  to  have  set  before  them  an  evident 
and  exact  pattern.  Which  practice  of 
St.  Paul  doth  chiefly  teach  us  two  things  ; 
that  we  be  careful  to  give,  and  that  we 
be  ready  to  follow  good  example  :  the 
latter  of  which  duties  more  directly  and 
immediately  agreeth  to  the  intent  of  this 
place  ;  and  it,  therefore,  I  shall  only  now 
insist  upon  :  the  subject  and  scope  of  my 
discourse  shall  be  to  show,  that  it  is  our 
du'y  and  concernment  to  regard  the  prac 
tices  of  good  men,  and  to  follow  their 
example.  To  which  purpose  we  may 
observe, 

I.  That  it  is  the  manner  of  the  apos 
tles,  upon  all  accasions,  to  inculcate  this 
duty  :  we  heard  St.  Paul ;  hear  St.  James : 
Take  (saith  he)  my  brethren,  the  proph- 
f/.v.  irho  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  1he 
Lord,  for  an  example  of  suffering  ajjlic- 
\tion  :  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of 
Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord  ; 
that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  ten 
der  mercy  :r  and  the  apostle  to  the  He 
brews  :  We  desire  (saith  he)  that  every 
one  of  you  do  show  the  same  diligence  to 
the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end  : 
that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of 
th?m  who  through  faith  and  patience  in 
herit  the  promises  :'  and  again,  Where 
fore,  seeing  we  are  also  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us 
lay  aside  erery  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us.h  And  St.  Peter :  Ye  wives,  be  in 
siiljfction  to  your  own  husbands ;  even 
as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him 
lord.'  And  wherever  the  eminent 
j  deeds  of  holy  men  are  mentioned,  it  is 
done  with  an  intimation  at  least,  or  tacit 


4  1  Thess.  i.  5,  6. 
f  Jamesv.  10,  11. 
"  Heb.  xii.  1. 


«  Phil.  iv.  9. 
if  Heb.  vi.  11,  12 
1  1  Pet.  iii.  1,  6. 


supposition,  that  we  are  obliged  to  follow 
their  example. 

II.  We  may   consider  that  to  this  end 
[that  we  might  have   worthy   patterns  to 
mitate)  the  goodness  of  God  hath  raised 

up   in   all  ages  such  excellent  persons, 
Burnishing  them  with  rare  endowments, 
and    with    continual    influences  of    his 
jrace  assisting  them,  to  this  purpose,  that 
hey    might  not  only  instruct   us    with 
wholesome  doctrine,  but   lead  us  also  by 
od  example   in  the  paths  of  righteous 
ness.     For  certainly   what  St.  Paul  saith 
concerning  the  sins  and   punishments  of 
Dad  men,  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  vir 
tuous  deeds  and  happy  examples  of  good 
men :    All  these  tilings  happened    unto 
hem  for  ensamples  ;  and  they  are  writ- 
en  for  our  admonition,  upon   whom  the 
•nds  of  the  world  are  comeJ 

III.  They  are   u-ritten  for  our  admo 
nition  :  it  was  a  special  design  of  God's 
providence  in  recording  and  recommend 
ing  to  our  regard  the   divine    histories. 
They  were  not  framed  as  monuments  of 
a  fruitless  memory  and  fame    to  them; 
they  were  not  proposed   to  us  as  enter 
tainments  of  our  curiosity,  as  objects  of 
wonder,  as    matters  of    idle   discourse  ; 
that  unconcernedly  we  should  gaze  upon 
them,  or  talk  about  them,  as  children 
look  on   fine  gays :    but  they  are  set  be 
fore  us,  as  copies  to  transcribe,  as  lights 
to  guide  us   in   our  way  to  happiness.* 
So  that  if  we  will   not  ingratefully  frus 
trate  the  intentions  of  divine  Providence 
for  our  good,  we  must  dispose  ourselves 
to  imitate  those  illustrious  patterns  of  vir 
tue  and  piety. 

IV.  We  may  further  consider,  that,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  good  exam 
ple   is  of  singular  advantage   to  us,  as 
being  apt  to  have  a  mighty  virtue,  effica 
cy,  and     influence   upon  our    practice  ; 
which  consideration  should  much  engage 
us  to  regard  it,  applying  it  as  an   instru 
ment  of  making  ourselves  good,  and  con 
sequently  of  becoming  happy.  Good  ex 
ample  is,  as  I  say,  of  exceeding  advan 
tage  to  practice  upon  many  accounts. 

*  Mtyi'crrijtfc  bids  Tp<3f  rh"  ™v  xaQriKOvrof  tvpe- 
aiv  «cai  fi  /<r.X£r»j  T&V  OctoirvevvTav  ypfftSf  iv  rav- 
ratf  yap  «cai  ai  rwv  wpa^euv  viroOfiKat  cvpiaxoiTai,  xal 
ol  @iot  Tk>i>  /laKapidiv  di/ipMV  dvaypairroi  vapaifiofit- 

VOl      olov     flK6f£f  Ttvi$  €u\l/VyOt    Ttif  KtlTtl     Btdv     JTOAi  — 

rriay,  TW  ftifiiiftari  TUV  dyoflojv    Ipyw  vptfctirai.— 

Bas.  aci  Greg.  Ep.  2. 
)  1  Cor.  x.  11. 
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1.  Examples  do  more  compendiously, 
easily,  and  pleasantly  inform  our  minds, 
and  direct  our  practice,  than  precepts,  or 
any  other  way  or  instrument  of  disci 
pline.  Precepts  are  delivered  in  an  uni 
versal  and  abstracted  manner,  naked, 
and  void  of  all  circumstantial  attire,  with 
out  any  intervention,  assistance,  or  suf 
frage  of  sense ;  and,  consequently,  can 
have  no  vehement  operation  upon  the 
fancy,  and  soon  do  fly  the  memory  ;  like 
flashes  of  lightning,  too  subtle  to  make 
any  great  impression,  or  to  leave  any 
remarkable  footsteps,  upon  what  they 
encounter  ;  they  must  be  expressed  in 
nice  terms,  and  digested  in  exact  method  ; 
they  are  various,  and  in  many  disjointed 
pieces  conspire  to  make  up  an  entire  body 
of  direction:  they  do  also  admit  of  divers 
cases,  and  require  many  exceptions,  or 
restrictions,  which  to  apprehend  distinct 
ly,  and  retain  long  in  memory,  needs  a 
tedious  labour,  and  continual  attention  of 
mind,  together  with  a  piercing  and  steady 
judgment.  But  good  example,  with  less 
trouble,  more  speed,  and  greater  efficacy, 
causes  us  to  comprehend  the  business, 
representing  it  like  a  picture  exposed  to 
sense,  having  the  parts  orderly  disposed 
and  completely  united,  suitably  clothed 
and  dressed  up  in  its  circumstances; 
contained  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  per 
ceptible  by  one  glance,  so  easily  insinuat 
ing  itself  into  the  fancy,  and  durably 
resting  therein :  in  it  you  see  at  once 
described,  the  thing  done,  the  quality  of 
the  actor,  the  manner  of  doing,  the  mi 
nute  seasons,  measures,  and  adjuncts  of 
the  action  ;  with  all  which  you  might  not 
perhaps  by  numerous  rules  be  acquaint 
ed  ;  and  this  in  the  most  facile,  familiar, 
and  delightful  way  of  instruction,  which 
is  by  experience,  history,  and  observation 
of  sensible  events.  A  system  of  pre 
cepts,  though  exquisitely  compacted,  is, 
in  comparison,  but  a  skeleton ;  a  dry, 
meagre,  lifeless  bulk,  exhibiting  nothing 
of  person,  place,  time,  manner,  degree, 
wherein  chiefly  the  flesh  and  blood,  the 
colours  and  graces,  the  life  and  soul  of 
things  do  consist;  whereby  they  please, 
affect,  and  move  us:  but  example  im 
parts  thereto  a  goodly  corpulency,  a  life, 
a  motion  ;  renders  it  conspicuous,  spe 
cious,  and  active,  transforming  its  notional 
universality  into  the  reality  of  singular 
subsistence.  This  discourse  is  verified 


by  various  experience  ;  for  we  find  alln 
masters  of  art  and  science  explicating,  il-l 
lustrating,  and  confirming  their  general! 
rules  and  precepts  by  particular  examples.! 
Mathematicians  demonstrate  their  tkeoA 
rems  by  schemes  and  diagrams,  which,  in 
effect,  are  but  sensible  instances  ;  orators] 
back  their  entkymemes  (or  rational  argu-j 
mentations)  with  inductions  (or  singular] 
examples  ;)  philosophers  allege  the  prac 
tice  of  Socrates,  Zeno,  and  the  like  per 
sons  of  famous  wisdom  and  virtue,  toj 
authorize  their  doctrine  :  politics  and! 
civil  prudence  is  more  easily  and  sweetly! 
drawn  out  of  good  history,  than  out  of] 
books  de  Republica.  Artificers  describ 
models,  and  set  patterns  before  their  dis-l 
ciples,  with  greater  success  than  if  they) 
should  deliver  accurate  rules  and  precepts 
to  them.  For  who  would  not  more  read 
ily  learn  to  build,  by  viewing  carefully 
the  parts  and  frame  of  a  well-contrived 
structure,  than  by  a  studious  inquiry  into 
the  rules  of  architecture  ?  or  to  draw, 
by  setting  a  good  picture  before  him,  than 
by  merely  speculating  upon  the  laws  of 
perspective  ?  or  to  write  fairly  and  ex- 
peditely,  by  imitating  one  good  copy, 
than  by  hearkening  to  a  thousand  oral 
prescriptions;  the  understanding  of  which, 
and  faculty  of  applying  them  to  practice, 
may  prove  more  difficult  and  tedious, 
than  the  whole  practice  itself  as  directed 
by  a  copy  ?  Neither  is  the  case  much 
different  in  moral  concernments ;  one 
good  example  may  represent  more  fully 
and  clearly  to  us  the  nature  of  a  virtue, 
than  any  verbose  description  thereof  can 
do  :  in  sooner  time,  and  with  greater  ease, 
we  may  learn  our  duty  by  regarding  the 
deportment  of  some  excellent  person, 
than  by  attending  to  many  philosophical 
discourses  concerning  it.*  For  instance, 
if  we  desire  to  know  what  faith  is,  and 

*  Xen.  'Airopv.  4. — It  was  Xenophon's  ob 
servation,  grounded  upon  his  own  experience, 
that  the  memory  of  Socrates'  conversation  did 
greatly  profit  his  acquaintance.  Tfi  /*c//vi?<76 

(rvvsTvai.  And  Seneca  saith,  that  the  crowd  of/ 
philosophers  which  followed  the  same  wisei 
man,  derived  more  of  their  ethics  from  his 
manners  than  his  words  :  plus  ex  moribus.  f/i/am 
ex  verbis  Sucratistraxit. — Sen.  Ep.  11.  And  he 
that  shall  reflect  upon  the  story  concerning  his 
behaviour  when  he  was  by  malicious  envjn 
persecuted  to  death,  may  perhaps  be  more  edi 
fied  thereby,  than  by  all  his  subtle  discourses 
about  death,  and  the  soul's  state  after  it. 
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how  we  should  rely  upon  the  divine  j 
Providence,  let  us  propose  to  our  consi 
deration  the  practice  of  Abraham  ;  where 
in  \ve  may  see  the  father  of  the  faithful 
leaving  a  most  pleasant  country,  the  place 
pf  his  nativity,  and  questionless  most 
pear  unto  him  under  that  notion  ;  desert- 
ling  his  home  and  fixed  habitation,  his 
testate  and  patrimony,  his  kindred  and 
(acquaintance,  to  wander  he  knew  not 
iwhere  in  unknown  lands,  with  all  his 
family,  leading  an  uncertain  and  ambu 
latory  life  in  tents,  sojourning  and  shifting 
among  strange  people,  devoid  of  piety 
land  civility,  (among  Canaanites  and 
Egyptians ;)  upon  a  bare  confidence  in 
[the  Divine  protection  and  guidance  :  we 
[may  see  him,  aged  ninety-nine  years, 
[sensible  of  his  own  natural  impotence, 
(and  an  equal  incapacity  in  his  consort  as 
:o  such  purposes,  yet  with  a  steady  belief 
assuring  himself,  that  from  those  dead 
stocks  a  numerous  progeny  should  spring, 
and  that  he,  who  by  all  power  of  nature 
was  unable  to  beget  one  child,  should, 
by  virtue  of  God's  omnipotent  word,  be 
come  the  father  of  a  mighty  nation  :  we 
imay  see  him,  upon  the  first  summons  of 
the  Divine  command,  without  scruple  or 
hesitancy,  readily  and  cheerfully  yield- 
ling  up  his  only  son  (the  sole  ground  of 
his  hope  and  prop  of  his  family,  to  whose 
very  person  the  promise  of  multiplication 
was  affixed)  to  be  sacrificed  and  slain ; 
not  objecting  to  his  own  reason  the  pal 
pable  inconsistency  of  counsels  so  repug 
nant,  nor  anxiously  labouring  to  recon 
cile  the  seeming  contrariety  between  the 
Divine  promises  and  commands  ;  but  re- 
»o!ved  as  it  were  (with  an  implicit  faith 
in  God)  to  believe  things  incredible,  and 
to  rely  upon  events  impossible  :  contem 
plating  these  things,  let  us  say  what  dis- 
cuursc  could  so  livelily  describe  the  na 
ture  of  true  faith,  as  this  illustrious  pre 
cedent  doth. 

Again,  he  that  would  learn  how  to  de 
mean  himself  in  resisting  the  assaults  of 
(temptation,  let  him  consider  that  one  car 
riage  of  Joseph  ;  of  him,  together  with- 
istanding  the  courtships  of  an  attractive 
beauty,  and  rejecting  the  solicitations  of 
I  an  imperious  mistress,  advantaged  by  op- 
Iportunities  of  privacy  and  solitude  ;  when 
'the  refusal  was  attended  with  extreme 
.danger,  and  all  the  mischiefs  which  the 
idisdain  of  a  furious  lust  disappointed,  of 


an  outrageous  jealousy  provoked,  of  a 
loving  master's  confidence  abused,  could 
produce ;  and  all  this  by  one  of  meanest 
condition,  in  a  strange  place,  where  no 
intercession,  favour,  or  patronage  of 
friends,  could  be  had,  no  equal  examina 
tion  of  his  cause  might  be  expected  ;  of 
him  doing  this,  merely  upon  principles 
of  conscience,  and  out  of  fear  of  God 
(saying,  How  can  I  do  this  great  evil, 
and  sin  against  God  ?)  and  he  that  con 
siders  this  example,  how  can  he  be  igno 
rant  of  his  duty  in  the  like  case  ? 

Again,  would  we  learn  wisdom,  con 
stancy,  and  resolution  in  the  conduct  of 
honest  and  worthy  designs,  let  us  set  be 
fore  our  eyes  the  pattern  of  Moses,  and 
therein  take  notice,  how  he,  obeying 
Divine  instinct  and  direction,  having  em 
braced  that  noble  purpose  of  rescuing 
his  countrymen  from  the  Egyptian  bond 
age,  of  settling  them  in  a  method  of  hap 
py  policy,  and  of  bringing  them  into  the 
promised  land  of  their  enjoyment,  did 
behave  himself  in  the  execution  thereof; 
with  how  indefatigable  industry  he  soli 
cited  their  cause  with  a  fickle  and  deceit 
ful,  stupid  and  hard-hearted  king  ;  endur 
ing  frequent  disappointments  and  repulses, 
together  with  furious  storms  of  anger, 
and  most  terrible  menaces  from  him : 
how  having  there  surmounted  all  obsta 
cles,  and  effectually  enlarged  the  people 
from  their  restraint  in  Egypt,  he  led 
them  on  foot  through  a  valley  encom 
passed  with  mountains  of  sea  ;  and  after 
that  undertook  a  tedious  march  (u  march 
of  forty  years)  through  a  wild,  barren, 
and  dry  solitude  (where  no  water  was 
but  such  as  issued  from  the  stony  bowels 
of  a  rock  ;  no  food,  or  means  of  subsis 
tence,  but  such  as  was  supplied  by  the 
miraculous  purveyance  of  Heaven),  in 
the  meanwhile  resisting  the  continual 
invasions  of  open  enemies,  in  great 
numbers  with  armed  violence  striving  to 
obstruct  his  passage  and  defeat  his  pur 
pose  ;  having  also  (which  was  more)  his 
patience  constantly  exercised  in  support 
ing  the  froward  perverseness  of  a  most 
incredulous  and  intractable  people,  which 
took  all  occasions  of  complaint  and  mu 
tiny  against  him  ;  in  contesting  with  the  \ 
factious  rivality  of  envious  nobles,  who 
repined  at  his  successes,  and  maligned 
his  authority  among  them ;  in  bearing 
the  indiscreet  and  untoward  prevarica- 
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tions  of  his  own  most  intimate  friends 
and  nearest  relations,  complying  with 
the  wicked  humours  and  desires  of  the 
people  ;  in  sustaining  many  other  perplex 
ities  and  crosses  ;  all  which  notwithstand 
ing,  he  with  insuperable  resolution  hap 
pily  achieved  his  glorious  undertaking : 
and  will  not  this  example,  attentively  re 
garded,  beyond  the  power  of  any  other 
means  or  method,  explain  to  us  the  way 
of  industry,  courage,  and  perseverance 
in  good  and  worthy,  though  high  and  dif 
ficult  enterprises  ? 

One  instance  more,  and  that  of  all 
most  pertinent  to  our  occasion :  Would 
you  be  instructed  how  faithfully  to  dis 
charge  the  ministerial,  or  any  other  of 
fice  ?  With  a  steadfast  attention,  then, 
behold  the  excellent  pattern  of  St.  Paul ; 
consider  how  in  all  his  designs  he  zeal 
ously  and  singly  aimed  at  the  honour 
and  service  of  God,  neglecting  his 
own  safety,  quiet,  credit,  and  all  world 
ly  accommodations,  for  the  advancement 
of  them  ;  how  affectionately  he  tendered 
the  good  and  welfare  of  those,  the  care 
of  whose  spiritual  condition  was  com 
mended  to  him,  using  all  his  skill,  care, 
and  strength  in  promoting  their  edifica 
tion  ;  declaring  himself  for  their  good  to 
be  content,  not  only  for  a  time  to  be  ab 
sent  from  the  Lord,  being  deprived  of 
that  happiness  which  he  otherwise  im 
patiently  groaned  for,  and  was  fully  as 
sured  of;  but  desirous,  as  it  seems,  to  be 
secluded  for  ever  from  his  blissful  pres 
ence,  by  a  dreadful  anathema,  for  their 
sake  :  how  prudently,  meeekly,  and 
humbly,  he  demeaned  himself  toward 
them  ;  becoming  all  things  to  all  men, 
forming  himself  into  all  allowable  shapes 
and  colours;  undergoing  all  sorts  of 
censure  and  imputations  of  a  (despica 
ble,  an  ignorant,  a  foolish  person ;) 
tempering  his  speech  and  deportment 
to  their  capacities  and  needs,  bear 
ing  their  miscarriages,  and  complying 
with  their  weaknesses  ;  parting  freely 
with  his  own  just  liberty,  pleasure,  and 
satisfaction,  for  their  spiritual  advan 
tage  :  how  generously  he  despised  his 
own  profit  and  ease,  refusing  that  sup 
ply  he  might  with  all  reason  and  equity 
have  required  from  them  ;  choosing  to 
maintain  himself  with  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brows, 
that  he  might  render  the  gospel  nowise 


burdensome    or  offensive  to  them  :  hovjB 
vigilantly  and  courageously  he  withstood* 
the     mischievous     endeavours    of    falsijj 
brethren,     and     treacherous     seducers 
earnestly     contending   for   the  church'; 
peace    and  quiet  against  factious  spirits 
and  for  the  substantial  truths  of  the  gos 
pel  against  the  pernicious  devices  of  here^  I 
tics  and  false  teachers  :  how  patiently  hell 
sustained   all    manner   of    pains,   griefs.il 
travels,  wants,  losses,  hazards,  distresses^! 
disappointments,  affronts,  and  reproaches.|l 
for   the  honour  of  God,  the   benefit  o!   ] 
his  spiritual  children,  the    discharge  ol  j 
his   duty,  and    satisfaction   of    his    con-l 
science  :    these    things,    I    say,    regard,!! 
and  then  tell  me,  if  he  might  not  reason-jl 
ably    inculcate    this  admonition,  ImitalA* 
me  ;  and    if  his  example   be  not  of  rarejl 
use    to   instruct   us,   how   faithfully    weil 
should  in  our  respective  charges  and  etn-<  i 
ployments  demean   ourselves.     I   might 
in  like   manner   instance   how  excellent}? 
a  rule  of  devotion  the  practice   of   thejf 
royal    prophet   may   be    unto    us ;    how  it 
E lias's  practice    might   teach  us  to   beff 
zealous  champions   for  truth   and  right 
eousness  ;  how  they  who  would  be  good 
judges,  or  honest  patriots,    may    receive  j 
direction    from   the   carriage  of  Samuel, 
Daniel,  and  Nehemiah.*     But  I  proceed  ; 
to  say,  that  further, 

II.  Good  examples  do  not  only  inform, 
but  they  persuade  and  incline  our  reason 
to  good  practice,  commending  it  to  us  by 
plausible  authority  ;  a  way    of  reasoning  i 
the  most  plain,    easy,  and    suitable   to  all 
men's  capacities ;  less  subject  to  error  and  | 
doubt  than  any  other  in  particular  cases  ;  j 
whereby   as  it  is  always    more    easy   to 
know  what  is  good  and  fit,  so  commonly  ' 
it  is  most    safe  ;  there    being  few,    who 
can  so  well  discern  what  is  good,  as  they  ! 
may    rest    in    the  judgments    of  others. 
For  that  wise  and  virtuous  persons  do  any 
thing,  is  a  very    probable    argument  that 
we  are  obliged    and  concerned  to  do  the 
like  ;  seeing  such  persons  may  in  all  their 
actions  be  supposed  to  have  an  unbiassed 
regard  to  the  rules  of  truth   and  justice. 
He,  therefore,  who  can  say,  that  Abra 
ham,  or  David,  or  St.  Paul,  did  so  in  such 
a  case,  supposeth   that  he  hath  no   small 


*  'Yn-o/ioviJS  ovv  £iSd(nca\os  apttrros  b  TOV  pctKapiov 
u)£  ffios,   dvi^iKOKias  b    TOV   Mwo-fwy,    irpq.6rr)TOS   4 

oS  Aa6!(5,  <kc.  Chrys.  torn.  v.  p.  656. 
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reason  to  do  the  like ;  it  is  accounted 
pardonable,  yea,  almost  commendable, 
to  err  with  such  persons  ;  because  it  is 
done  with  good  appearance  of  reason, 
seeing  such  persons  were  themselves  un 
likely  to  err:  Will  you.  (saith  Cicero*) 
Commemorate  to  me  Scipio's,  and  Cato's, 
and  Lalius^s,  and  say  they  did  the  same 
thing  f  Though  the  thing  displease  me, 
yet  I  cannot  withstand  the  authority  of 
tuck  men  :  their  authority  is  so  great, 
that  it  can  cover  even  the  suspicion  of  a 
fault.  It  is  obvious  in  temporal  concern 
ments,  how  great  a  stroke  this  way  of 
.discourse  hath  ;  how  boldly  men  adven 
ture  their  dearest  interests  in  following 
such,  whom  they  probably  deem  honest, 
•ind  able  to  guide  them  :  for  instance,  in 
ravelling,  if  one  being  ignorant  or  doubt 
ful  of  his  way  happen  to  meet  a  person, 
whom  he  conceives  able,  and  nowise 
concerned  or  disposed  to  mislead  him, 
ne  without  scruple  follows  him,  and  con 
fidently  relies  on  his  direction.  In  like 
manner,  all  good  men,  in  the  way  of  vir- 
luous  practice  tending  directly  toward 
nappiness  (our  common  journey's  end), 
it  being  their  design,  their  interest,  and 
iheir  endeavour,  not  to  mistake  the  way, 
not  to  deflect  from  the  right  and  nearest 
course  thereto,  men  are  apt  to  think  it 
reasonable  and  safe  to*  accompany  in 
.their  progress,  or  to  press  after  them  in 
their  steps  :  and  surely,  next  to  a  clear 
and  certain  rule,  there  is  not  any  more 
rational  warrant  for  practice,  and  conse 
quently  no  better  inducement  thereto, 
than  such  good  precedents.  Further, 

III.  Examples  do  incite  our  passions, 
and  impel  them  to  the  performance  of 
duty.  They  raise  hope,  they  inflame 
courage,  they  provoke  emulation,  they 
urge  upon  modesty,  they  awaken  curios 
ity,  they  affect  fancy,  they  set  in  motion 
all  the  springs  of  activity.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  show  how,  particularly, 

1.  They  raise  hope,  by  discovering  to  us 
and  assuredly  proving  the  feasibleness 
of  matters  propounded,  or  the  possibility 
of  success  in  undertaking  good  designs, 
and  that  by  the  best  and  most  convincing 

*  Africanos  mihi,et  Catoncs,  et  Laclioscom- 
memorabis,  et  eos  fecisse  idem  dices,  quamvis 
res  mihi  nun  placeat,  tamen  contra  hominum 
auctontatem  probare  non  poluero.  Magna  est 
ihominum  auctoritas,  et  etiam  tanta,  ut  delicti 
suspicionem  tegere  possit. — Cic.  in  Verr.  iii. 
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of  arguments,  experience.  Nothing  so 
depresseth  hope  and  advanceth  despon 
dency,  as  an  apprehension  of  impossibili 
ty,  or,  which  is  equivalent  thereto,  an 
xtreme  difficulty  (appearing  to  surmount 
our  present  forces)  in  the  business  to  be 
attempted:  of  such  a  conceit  desperation 
seemeth  a  reasonable  consequence.  For, 
y  uduvwnttv  iqileadui  (luvixbr,  it  is  a 
madness  to  aim  at  impossibilities  ;"  and 
such,  considering  the  great  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  its  strong  propensions  to 
evil,  and  averseness  from  good,  toge 
ther  with  the  manifold  impediments 
and  allurements  objecting  themselves 
in  the  way  of  good  practice,  all  du 
ties  as  barely  represented  in  precepts, 
and  pressed  by  rational  inducements, 
might  seem  to  be,  if  good  example  did 
not  clearly  demonstrate  them  to  be  pos 
sible,  yea  sometimes  facile  ;  even  those, 
which  upon  a  superficial  viesv  do  seem 
most  difficult,and  insuperable  by  our  weak 
endeavour.  The  stoical  doctrine,  which 
described  a  fine  and  stately  portraiture  of 
virtue,  and  inculcated  very  strict  rules 
(a  close  following  of  God  and  nature, 
a  perfect  victory  over  self,  the  subduing 
all  passions,  and  overruling  all  corporeal 
appetites  ;  an  entire  freedom,  composure, 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  a  total  indif- 
ferency  in  respect  of  fortune  and  all  ex 
ternal  events,  with  the  like  duties,  rarely 
practised,  although,  upon  all  accounts, 
acknowledged  conformable  to  reason), 
was  therefore  by  most  rejected  as  use 
less,  or  exploded  as  ridiculous,  as  being 
presumed  to  propound  matters  purely 
imaginary  and  unpractiable  ;  yet  he  that 
had  seen  this  doctrine  in  great  measure 
exemplified  by  Zeno,  the  first  master  of 
it,  would  have  had  no  such  reason  to 
contemn  it,  nor  to  despair  of  practising 
according  to  it,  if  he  would  seriously  en 
deavour  it:  exemplified,!  say,  by  Zeno, 
whereof  we  have  an  illustrious  testimony 
from  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Athenians  : 
tTTfidi]  Zitn,n'  Mi'uatou,  &c.  Laert.  in  Zen. 
Whereas  Zend,  the  son  of  Mnaseas  the 
Cittican,  having  many  years  professed 
philosophy  in  this  city,  and  as  well  in 
all  other  things  hath  demeaned  himself 
like  a  good  man,  as  particularly  exhorting 
the  young  men,  who  ivent  to  be  instructed 
by  him,  hath  provoked  them  to  virtue  and 

"  Chrys.tom.  i.  p.  69: 
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sobriety  ;  withal  exhibiting  his  own  life 
a  pattern  of  the  best  thing  answerable 
to  the  discourses  he  used  to  make  ;  it  is 
therefore  auspiciously  decreed  by  the 
people,  that  Zeno  the  son  of  Mnaseas  be 
solemnly  praised  mid  crowned  (according 
to  the  usage]  with  a  golden  crown  ;  and 
that  a  monument  be  erected  for  him  at 
the  public  charge  in  the  Ceramicum  (the 
place  where  those  were  interred  who 
had  bravely  exposed  their  lives  for  public 
defence.)  This  was  indeed  a  noble  at 
testation  and  a  comely  respect  exhibited 
to  a  virtuous  conversation ;  making  in 
some  measure  a  satisfaction  for  the  hei 
nous  affront  done  thereto,  when,  instead 
of  honouring  it  with  a  crown,  they  re 
warded  it  with  a  cup  of  poison,  given  to 
the  excellent  Socrates.  Suitably  to 
which  testimony,  Seneca  saith  of  Clean- 
thes,  that  his  virtuous  practice  depended 
more  upon  the  observation  of  Zeno's 
life  than  the  information  of  his  doctrine  : 
Zenonem  Cleanthes  non  expressisset,  si 
eum  tantummodo  audisset :  vita,  ejus  in- 
terfuit,  secretaperspex.it,  obsercavit  ilium 
an  ex  formula  sua  viveret.  Cleanthes 
(saith  he)  had  not  so  nearly  resembled 
Zeno,  if  he  had  only  attended  to  his  dis 
courses  :  he  was  present  to  his  life, 
he  took  notice  of  his  private  carriage, 
he  observed  whether  his  practice  did  suit 
to  his  doctrine.  So  that  stoicism  itself, 
which  speaketh  such  prodigies,  was,  it 
seems,  founded  not  only  upon  big  words, 
the  issues  of  a  speculative  fancy,  but 
more  upon  the  good  practice  of  its  first 
master  and  institutor.  And  indeed,  he 
that  would  effectually  persuade  the  un 
dertaking  of  any  enterprise,  must  either 
suppose  it,  or  prove  it  effectable  ;  and  the 
most  easy,  the  most  evident  way  of  prov 
ing  it  is  by  example.  Men  (saith  Pliny, 
junior,  well)  are  better  instructed  by  ex 
amples,  which  have  in  them  chiefly  this 
advantage,  that  they  do  prove  the  things 
may  be  done  which  they  enjoy.  And, 
human  infirmity  (saith  Salvian  to  the  same 
purpose)  requires  the  assistance  of  exam 
ple,  that  it  may  more  easily  now  perform 
that  which  it  knoios  others  to  have  done  ; 
all  posterity  being  admonished  by  hearing 
that  what  hath  once  been  done,  may  be 
done  again.  And,  the  example  (saith  St. 
Bernard)  of  a  work  done  is  a  lively  and 
efficacious  oration,  easily  persuading 
what  we  intend,  by  proving  that  feasible, 


ivhich  ive  strive  to  persuade  unto.*  Upon^ 
which  score  we  therefore  are  exceedingly  i 
obliged  to  those  holy  men,  who  by  theirs 
practice  have  assured  us,  that  the  highest! 
duties  exacted  of  us  by  our  religion  (the! 
mortification  of  unreasonable  desires,  thei 
suppression  of  irregular  passions,  the 
loving  and  blessing  our  enemies,  the  re-1 
nouncing  worldly  vanities  and  pleasures,; 
the  rejoicing  in  afflictions,  the  voluntary 
abdication  of  our  estates  in  some  cases,* 
yea,  exposing  life  itself  to  inevitable! 
hazard  and  loss),  are  not  chimerical  prop-j 
ositions  of  impossible  performances  ;  but i 
duties  (if  we  shall  seriously  and  vigorously  | 
apply  our  endeavours  to  them,  and  suffer 
hopes  to  be  elevated  by  their  example)  re 
ally  practicable.  Piety,  abstractly  viewed  I 
in  precept,  may  seem  an  airy  project,  a 
name,  a  notion  ;  but  it  being  seen  in  ex- 1 
ample  will  prove  a  matter  substantial, 
true,  and  feasible.  A  direct  and  pure1 
speculation  thereof  may  dazzle  our  sight, 
and  dash  our  hopes  ;  but  as  being  reflect 
ed  from  persons  practising  it,  we  may 
bear  its  lusture,  and  hope  to  attain  it. 

2.  Examples  do  inflame  courage.  So 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  signifieth, 
when  to  this  purpose  he  intimateth,  that 
he  mentioned  and  setteth  before  them 
the  examples  of  the  patriarchs ;  that  he 
thereby  might  excite  their  courage,  and 
cause  them  resolutely  to  undertake  that 
obedience,  and  patiently  to  undergo  those 
afflictions,  which  they  performed  and 
sustained ;  that,  (saith  he)  ye  be  not 
slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises.^  For  that  heat  and  active 
spirit,  which  in  some  degree  resideth  in 
all  men's  breasts,  is  by  example  kindled, 
as  one  flame  is  kindled  by  the  contact  or 
approach  of  another.  How  many  per 
sons,  timorous  and  averse  from  danger- 

*  Melius  homines  exemplis  docentur,  quae 
imprimis  hoc  boni  habent,  quse  approbant,  quae 
praficipiunt  fieri  posse. — Plin.  Jun.  Paneg. 

Adjuvari  se  exemplis  exoptat  humana  infir- 
mitas,  quo  facilius  ipsa  nunc  facial,  qua?  alios 
fecisse  ante  cognoscat ;  dum  admonetur  auditu 
astas  omnis  fieri  posse,  quod  factum  est. — Salv. 
ad  Eccl.  Cath. 

Sermo  quidam  vivus  et  efficax  exemplum 
operis  est,  facile  persuadens  quod  intendimus, 
dum  factibile  probat  esse  quod  suademus.— - 
Bern,  de  Resur.  Serm.  iii. 

Ex  aliorum  factis  fieri  posse  credunt,  quod 
forte  cum  putant  fieri  noil  posse  pigrescunt. — 
Cyp.  Ep.  1.  ii.  2. 

r  Heb.  vi.  12. 
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undertakings,  have  notwithstanding 
become  very  bold  and  adventurous  in 
war,  by  the  discipline  and  influence  of 
in  exemplary  valour!  It  is  Plutarch's 
Dbservation  concerning  Csesar's  soldiers, 
:hat  they  who  in  service  under  other  com 
manders  did  not  exceed  the  ordinary  rate 
Df  courage,  nor  excel  iheir  fellows,  did 
.yet  when  he  led  them  become  irresisti 
bly  valiant,  being  animated  and  inspired 
,by  his  unparalleled  gallantry  :*  and  who 
is  there  indeed  so  incurably  heartless,  so 
desperately  sluggish  or  stupid,  whom  the 
Bight  of  a  valiant  leader  marching  before 
into  the  mouth  of  danger,  will  not  infuse 
fire  and  vigour  into,  and  instigate  for 
ward  into  a  participation  of  brave  adven- 
iture?  So  example  doth  by  a  kind  of 
contagion  insinuate  courage,  or  inveigle 
men  thereunto;  beside  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  daring,  and  proclaimeth  him  a  dastard 
:hat  will  not  imitate  it;  which  imputa 
tion  the  lowest  courage  of  man  can 
hardly  digest,  and  will  therefore,  by  do 
ing  somewhat  answerable,  strive  to  de 
cline  it. 

3.  Again :  Examples  provoke  emula 
tion  ;t  which  is  another  strong  principle 
of  activity  ;  moving  us  earnestly  to  desire, 
and  thence  eagerly  to  pursue,  whatever 
good,  privilege,  or  advantage,  we  see 
another  to  enjoy.  To  observe  another  of 
the  same  nature  and  capacities  with  our 
selves  to  have  shone  with  an  illustrious 
virtue,  to  be  consecrated  to  posterity  by 
a  lasting  fame,  and  to  be  crowned  with 
glorious  rewards  above  ;  what  other  re 
flections  of  thought  can  it  produce  in  us, 
than  such  as  these  ? — Shall  he,  a  man 
like  myself,  endued  with  the  same  facul 
ties,  appetites,  and  passions ;  subject  to 
the  same  infirmities,  temptations,  needs, 
cares,  and  encumbrances  of  life ;  shall 
he,  by  noble  dispositions  of  soul,  and 
worthy  performances,  render  himself 
highly  considerable  ;  while  I,  by  sordid 
qualities  and  unworthy  practices,  debase 
and  render  myself  despicable  ?  Shall 
he  leave  behind  him  monuments  of  eter 
nal  praise,  while  I  do  nothing  worthy  of 
regard  or  memory  ?  Shall  he  enjoy  the 
favour  of  the  great  God,  and  the  com- 

*       Fortis  in  armis 

Caesareis  Labienus  erat. 
f  Chrys.  torn.  i.  p.  77  ;  torn.  vi.  p.  148  ;  torn, 
v.  Oral.  101. 

v<ra  yap  At\6ica^ov   ovcav 
ii'<5d)f  &  KtJf><oj,  6cc. 


forts  of  a  blessed  eternity,  but  I  be  whol 
ly  deprived  of  that  joyful  estate,  and 
plunged  into  endless  sorrows  and  despe 
rate  misery  ?  Shall  a  Joseph  stoutly 
resist  and  overcome  the  strongest  tempta 
tions,  and  I  be  easily  baffled  by  the  least 
solicitation  of  vice  ?  Shall  a  stripling 
David  gloriously  triumph  over  giants, 
while  I  basely  am  vanquished  by  dwarfs  ? 
Shall  Job  be  stripped  of  all  his  goods 
with  contentedness,  and  endure  the  most 
grievous  pains  with  gatience,  while  I  am 
discomposed  for  any  small  loss,  and  dis 
mayed  by  the  least  cross  accident  ?  Shall 
Abraham  here,  by  his  faith  and  obedi 
ence,  attain  to  be  called  the  friend  of 
God,  and  rest  forever  in  his  glorious  and 
happy  bosom,  while  I  deservedly  am  re 
fused  the  honour  and  comfort  of  that 
heavenly  communion  here,  and  shall 
hereafter  be  cast  out  from  that  blissful 
presence,  into  the  dismal  mansions  of 
wretched  folly  and  wickedness?  Did 
Paul,  once  a  stubborn  Jew,  a  blind  Phari 
see,  a  grievous  blasphemer,  a  bloody 
persecutor,  by  a  seasonable  conversion 
repair  his  state,  approve  himself  to  God 
by  an  eminent  zeal  for  his  glory,  under 
go  restless  pains,  run  desperate  hazards 
and  endure  all  sorts  of  distresses,  for  the 
propagation  of  God's  heavenly  truth, 
obtaining  thence  a  never-fading  crown  of 
glory  in  heaven,  and  a  perpetual  renown 
upon  earth  ?  and  shall  I  then,  who  from 
my  youth  have  been  educated  in  the 
most  true  and  holy  religion,  who  have 
by  solemn  engagements  devoted  myself 
thereto,  who  may  without  any  trouble  or 
danger  profess  and  practise  according  to 
that  holy  discipline,  proceed  in  wicked 
courses,  provoking  God's  wrath,  and  at 
tracting  his  vengeance  upon  me  ?  No  : 
since  the  capacities  are  alike,  since  the 
means  are  common,  since  the  rewards  of 
piety  are  promiscuously  exposed  and  of 
fered  unto  all,  why  should  I,  by  deplora 
ble  perverseness  or  negligence,  suffer 
myself  to  be  deprived  of  it  and  its  bene 
fits  ?  Why  shall  not  I  become  as  good, 
as  commendable,  as  happy  as  any  other 
man  ?  These  are  the  conceits  and  voices 
of  natural  emulation,  that  mighty  passion 
(so  often  and  by  many  effects  it  dis- 
covereth  itself  to  be)  implanted  in  our 
original  constitution  to  be  as  a  spur  and 
incentive,  stimulating  and  inflaming  us 
unto  the  ready  undertaking  and  vigor- 
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ous  pursuit  of  good  purposes  ;  the  which, 
perhaps,  hath  produced  more  noble  effects 
than  any  other  passion  or  inclination  of 
our  souls  :  for  all  manner  of  excellency  in 
knowledge,  in  prowess,  in  virtue,  how  of 
ten  doth  it  issue  from  this  source  !  Doth 
not  the  admired  fame  of  men  notable  for 
learning  (recorded  in  story,  or  subject  to 
present  observation),  and  a  jealousy  of 
being  surpassed  in  accomplishments  com 
petent  to  human  nature,  sharpen  the  ap 
petite,  and  rouse  thfi  industry  of  most 
scholars,  whom  neitner  the  love  of  knowl 
edge  nor  its  apparent  usefulness  could 
anywise  persuade  to  bear  so  much  toil  in 
acquist  thereof?*  Do  not  all  histories 
acquaint  us,  that  the  most  gallant  enter 
prises  and  exploits  of  famous  warriors 
have  derived  their  beginning  from  an 
emulation  of  the  glory  purchased  by  their 
ancestors?  (wisdom  and  valour  have 
thus  especially  been  propagated ;  one 
man's  signal  excellency  being  parent  to 
the  like  in  many  others.)  And  that  this 
passion  may  in  like  manner  be  subser 
vient  to  the  production  of  virtue  and  pie 
ty,  is  plain  enough  from  parity  of  reason, 
and  from  experience  ;  and  we  have,  (for 
further  argument  thereof)  the  apostle's 
practice  using  it  to  this  purpose :  St. 
Paul  employed  it  as  an  engine  for  the 
conversion  of  his  dear  countrymen; 
whom,  by  raising  in  them  a  jealousy  of 
being  outstripped,  in  God's  favour  and 
its  etfects,  by  the  Gentiles,  he  endeavour- 
eth  to  provoke  to  the  embracing  of  the 
Christian  faith  :  I  speak  to  you  Gentiles, 
saith  he,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  I  magnify  my  office,  el'  TIM; 
TiaQutTjI.wo'w  /LIOV  TT\V  a&gxu,  if  Ity  any 
means  I  may  provoke  to  emulation  them 
which  are  my  flesh,  and  might  save  some 
of  them.m  And  St.  James  instigateth  us 
unto  fervency  of  prayer,  by  minding  us, 
that  Elias  ivas  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves  ;n  yet  was  able  by  his 
prayers  to  shut  and  open  heaven,  to  pro 
cure  barrenness  and  fertility  to  the  earth. 
And  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  chargeth 
us,  to  consider  one  another,  sis  nuQoE,va- 
fiuv  Ctyunr/s,  xul  xuluv  Byyoiv,  so  as  to  pro- 

voke  one  another  (or  by  mutual  emula- 


*  Tentanda  via  est,  qua  rue  quoque  possina 

Tollere  humo. 
»  Rom.xi.  13,  14;  X.  19 
»  James  v.  17. 


tion  to  sharpen  one  another)   to  charity 
and  good  u-orks. 

4.  Examples  do  work  upon  modesty, 
that  preserver  and  guardian  of  virtue, 
as  Cicero  calls  it.*  For  every  good  ac 
tion  of  another  doth  upbraid,  reproach, 
and  shame  him  who  acteth  not  conforma 
bly  thereto.  Can  we  without  a  trembling 
heart,  and  blushing  forehead,  view  the 
practices  of  the  ancient  saints,  if  ours  be 
altogether  unlike  them  ?  If  they,  to  please 
God  and  secure  their  salvation,  did  un 
dergo  such  prodigious  pains  in  assiduous 
devotions,  abstinences,  watchings,  and 
we  contrariwise  are  extremely  sluggish, 
cold,  and  negligent  in  the  performance  of 
our  ordinary  duties ;  if  they  willingly 
renounced  all  sensual  complacencies,  and 
we  either  cherish  ourselves  in  a  soft  deli 
cacy  of  life,  or  wallow  in  a  profane  dis 
solution  of  manners ;  if  they,  to  free 
themselves  from  distracting  cares,  vol 
untarily  disburdened  themselves  of  all 
needless  encumbrances,  and  we  are  whol 
ly  busy  in  heaping  up  wealth,  and  driv 
ing  on  worldly  interests;  if  they  gladly 
embraced  and  endured  the  sharpest  af 
flictions,  and  we  are  terrified  by  the 
thought,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  sense 
of  the  least  disappointment  or  distasteful 
occurrence ;  how  can  we  without  ex 
treme  regret  of  mind,  and  confusion  of 
face,  consider  their  practice,  or  compare 
it  with  ours  ?  It  is  a  profligate  impu 
dence  of  him  that  can  daily  hear  and 
read  the  stories  of  their  doings,  without 
being  deeply  sensible,  and  ashamed  at 
the  dissonance  appearing  between  their 
course  of  life  and  his. 

5.  Example  awakens  that  curiosity, 
which  is  natural  to  us,  and  of  no  mean 
efficacy  upon  our  actions.  For  whatever 
we  see  done,  we  are  apt  to  be  inquisi 
tive  concerning  it ;  why  and  to  what 
purpose  it  is  done,  what  the  grounds  are, 
and  what  the  fruits  of  the  performance ; 
especially  if  the  matter  seem  considera 
bly  important,  and  the  action  proceedeth 
from  a  person  deserving  respect ;  whereof 
having  passed  some  competent  judgment, 
we  are  by  the  same  instinct  of  curiosity 
further  transported  into  a  desire  of  dis 
cerning  by  our  trial  and  experience 


*  Cnstos  omnium  virtutnm,  dedecus  fugiens, 
laudemque  maxime  consequens  verecundia  est. 
— Cic.  Part.  Rhet. 
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whether  the  event  correspondeth  to  our 
expedition ;  so  are  we  easily  induced 
to  imitate  the  actions  of  others.  By 
:  which  means,  as  vice  ordinarily  is  con 
ceived  and  propagated  (men  by  a  pre- 
iposterous  and  perverse  curiosity  being  in 
veigled  to  try  what  they  see  others  effect 
or  enjoy),  so  may  virtue  also  by  the  same 
i means  be  engendered  and  nourished  ;  the 
.general  ways  of  producing  and  maintain 
ing  those  contrary  habits  being  alike. 
As,  therefore,  it  is  a  great  blemish  and 
;  reproach  to  human  nature,  that, 

Faciles  imitandis 

Turpibus  et  pravis  omnes  sumus — Juvenal. 

*  we  (as  the  satirist  truly  observeth  of  us) 
have  a  great  proclivity  to  follow  naughty 
example  ;  so  there  is  from  hence  some 
amends,  that  we  have  also  some  inclina 
tion  to  imitate  good  and  worthy  pre 
cedents;  the  which  is  somewhat  more 

i  strong  and  vigorous,  because  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of 
reason,  our  most  noble  faculty. 

6.  Examples  also  do  please  the  mind 
and  fancy  in  contemplation  of  them, 
thence  drawing  a  considerable  influence 
upon  practice.  No  kind  of  studious  en 
tertainment  doth  so  generally  delight  as 
history,  or  the  tradition  of  remarkable 

i  examples  :  even  those  who  have  an  ab- 
horrency  or  indisposition  toward  other 
studies  (who  have  no  genius  to  apprehend 
the  more  intricate  subtleties  of  science, 
nor  the  patience  to  pursue  rational  con 
sequences),  are  yet  often  much  taken 
with  historical  narrations :  these,  strik 
ing  them  with  a  delectable  variety  of  ac- 

i  cidents,  with  circumstantial  descriptions, 

i  and  sensible  representations  of  objects, 
do  greatly  affect  and  delight  their  fancies  ; 
especially  the  relation  of  notable  adven- 

1  tures  and  rare  accidents  is  wont  to  be 
attended  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfac 
tion.  And  such  are  those  which  present 
to  us  the  lives  and  examples  of  holy  men, 

i  abounding  with  wonders  of  providence 
and  grace  :  no  attempts  so  gallant,  no 
exploits  ^0  illustrious,  as  those  which  have 
been  achieved  by  the  faith  and  patience, 
by  the  prudence  and  courage,  of  the 
ancient  saints ;  they  do  far  surpass  the 
most  famous  achievements  of  pagan 
heroes.  It  was,  I  dare  say,  more  wonder 
ful,  that  Abraham  with  his  retinue  of 
household  servants  should  vanquish  four 


aolent  and  victorious  kings ;  and  that 
Grideon  with  three  hundred  unarmed  men 
should  discomfit  a  vastly  numerous  host ; 
than  that  Alexander  with  a  well-appoint 
ed  army  of  stout  and  expert  soldiers 
should  overturn  the  Persian  empire.  The 
siege  of  Jericho  is  so  far  more  remark 
able  than  those  most  famous  ones  of 
Numantia  and  Saguntus,  as  it  is  more 
strange  that  the  blast  of  trumpets  and  the 
noise  of  people  shouting  should  demolish 
walls,  than  the  shaking  them  with  rams, 
or  discharging  massy  stones  against  them. 
And  he  that  carefully  will  compare  the 
deeds  of  Samson  and  Hercules,  shall 
find,  that  one  true  exploit  performed  by 
the  former  doth  much  in  force  and  strange 
ness  surmount  the  twelve  fabulous  labours 
of  the  other:  no  triumphs,  indeed,  are 
comparable  to  those  of  piety  ;  no  trophies 
are  so  magnificent  and  durable,  as  those 
which  victorious  faith  erecteth :  that 
history  therefore,  which  reports  the  res 
qestce,  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  most 
pious  men,  must  in  reason  be  esteemed 
not  only  the  most  useful,  but  also  the 
most  pleasant ;  yielding  the  sweetest  en 
tertainment  to  well-disposed  minds  ; 
wherein  we  see  virtue  expressed,  not  in 
bare  idea  only,  but  in  actual  life,  strength, 
motion  ;  in  all  its  beauty  and  ornaments  : 
than  which  no  spectacle  can  be  more 
stately  ;  no  object  more  grateful  can  be 
presented  to  the  discerning  eye  of  reason. 
7.  We  may  furthermore  consider,  that 
God  hath  provided  and  recommended  to 
us  one  example,  as  a  perfect  standard  of 
good  practice  ;  the  example  of  our  Lord  : 
the  which  declareth  the  use  and  efficacy 
of  good  example,  as  one  principal  instru 
ment  of  piety.  That  indeed  is  the  most 
universal,  absolute,  and  assured  pattern  ; 
yet  doth  it  not  supersede  the  use  of  other 
examples :  not  only  the  valour  and  con 
duct  of  the  general,  but  those  of  inferior 
officers,  yea,  the  resolution  of  common 
soldiers,  do  serve  to  animate  their  fel 
lows.  The  stars  have  their  season  to 
guide  us,  as  well  as  the  sun  ;  especially 
when  our  eyes  are  so  weak,  as  hardly  to 
bear  the  day.  Even,  considering  our 
infirmity,  inferior  examples  by  their  im 
perfection  sometime  have  a  peculiar  ad 
vantage.  Our  Lord's  most  imitable 
practice  did  proceed  from  an  immense 
virtue  of  divine  grace,  which  we  cannot 
arrive  to ;  it  in  itself  is  so  perfect  and 
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high,  that  we  may  not  ever  reach  it ;  look 
ing  upon  it  may  therefore  sometime  dazzle 
and  discourage  our  weakness  :  but  other 
good  men  had  assistances  in  measure, 
such  as  we  may  hope  to  approach  unto  ; 
they  were  subject  to  the  difficulties  which 
we  feel ;  they  were  exposed  to  the  perils 
of  falling  which  we  fear  :  we  may  there 
fore  hope  to  march  on  in  a  reasonable 
distance  after  them  ;  we  may,  by  help 
of  the  same  grace,  come  near  in  transcrib 
ing  their  less  exact  copy. 

To  conclude  :  Since  upon  so  many  ac 
counts  we  are  obliged  to  follow  good  ex 
amples  ;  since  they  are  of  so  great  use 
toward  our  proceeding  in  the  way  to 
happiness;  thence  they  conduce  to  the 
clear  instruction  of  our  understanding,  to 
the  forcibly  inclining  our  reason,  to  the 
vehement  excitement  of  our  passions,  to 
the  delightfully  affecting  our  imagination 
in  subserviency  to  good  practice  ;  let  us 
make  that  due  and  profitable  use  of  them, 
which  we  should  and  may  do.  Let  us, 
with  diligent  attention  perusing  the  sacred 
history,  meditate  upon  the  lives  of  holy 
men  therein  propounded  as  patterns  of  a 
persevering  faith  in  God,  and  conscion- 
able  obedience  to  his  commandments. 
Let  the  light  of  their  exemplary  practice 
in  all  kind  of  piety  and  virtue  continual 
ly  shine  upon  our  souls,  to  direct  our 
minds,  to  inflame  our  affections,  to  quicken 
our  resolutions,  to  detect  the  errors  and 
correct  the  faults  of  our  lives,  that  we, 
imitating  their  virtuous  and  pious  conver 
sation,  may  partake  of  those  comfortable 
rewards,  of  that  joy  and  bliss  whereof 
they  rest  possessed.  The  which  God 
Almighty,  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  by  his 
gracious  aid  and  blessing  grant  unto  us ; 
to  whom  be  all  glory  and  praise  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXV. 

ABIDING  IN  CHRIST  TO  BE    DEMONSTRATED 
BY  WALKING  AS  CHRIST  DID. 

1  JOHN  ii.  6. — He  that  saith  he  abideth 
in  him,  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk 
as  he  walked. 

To  abide  in  Christ,  to  be  in  Christ,  to  put 
on  Christ ;  and  reciproally    Christ's  be 


ing  in  its,  living,  dwelling,  being  form 
ed  in  us  ;*  and  the  like  expresses  oc 
curring  in  holy  Scripture,  do  not  denote 
any  physical  inherence,  or  essential  con 
junction  between  Christ  and  us  (such  as 
those  who  affect  unintelligible  mysteries^ 
rather  than  plain  sense,  would  conceit), 
but  only  that  mutual  relation  accruing 
from  our  profession  of  being  Christ's 
disciples,  our  being  inserted  into  his  body 
the  church,  being  governed  by  his  laws, 
partaking  of  his  grace,  with  all  the  priv 
ileges  of  the  gospel,  relying  upon  his 
promises,  and  hoping  for  eternal  salvation 
from  him.  By  virtue  of  which  relation, 
we  may  be  said,  in  a  mystical  or  moral 
manner,  to  be  united  to  him,  deriving 
strength  and  sustenance  from  him,  as  the 
members  from  the  head,  the  branches 
from  the  tree,  the  other  parts  of  the  build 
ing  from  the  foundation  ;  by  which  si 
militudes  this  mysterious  union  is  usually 
expressed  in  scripture  :  in  effect,  briefly, 
to  be  in,  or  to  abide  in  Christ,  implieth 
no  more  but  our  being  truly  in  faith  and 
practice  Christians  ;  so  that  the  meaning 
of  St.  John's  words  seerneth  plainly  and 
simply  to  be  this  :  Whoever  pretends  to 
be  a  Christian  (that  is,  to  believe  the 
doctrine  and  embrace  the  discipline  of 
Christ)  ought  to  walk  (that  is,  is  obliged 
to  order  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and 
actions)  as  Christ  walked  (that  is,  as  Christ 
did  live  and  converse  in  the  world  :)  or, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  professing 
Christianity,  to  conform  his  life  to  the 
pattern  of  Christ's  life,  to  follow  his  ex 
ample,  to  imitate  his  practice.  This  is 
the  import  of  the  words,  this  the  subject 
of  our  present  discourse. 

I.  For  illustration  and  confirmation  of 
which  point,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
holy  apostles  do  upon  all  occasions  as 
sume  this  supposition,  when  they  would 
persuade  their  disciples  to  the  practice 
of  any  virtue,  or  performance  of  any 
duty ;  enforcing  their  exhortations,  by 
representing  the  practice  of  Christ  as  an 
unquestionable  ground  of  obligation, 
and  an  effectual  inducement  thereto. 
Hence  they  incite  them  to  holiness  :  But 
(saith  St.  Peter)  as  he  that  hath  called 
you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of 


•  Rom.  viii.  10  ;    Gal.  ii.   20  ;    Eph.  iii.  17  ; 
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conversation  :"  to  charity  ;  And  walk  in 
tlove  (saith  St.  Paul),  as  Christ  also  loved 
iiw :  to  patience  ;  Because  (saith  St. 
Peter)  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leav 
ing  us  an  example,  that  we  should  fol 
low  his  steps.'1  And,  Let  us  (saith  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews)  run  with  pa 
tience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  look- 
ting  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  Jinisher  of 
jour  faith  ;  who  that  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him  endured  the  cross  :e  to  hu- 
jinilily :  Let  (saith  St.  Paul)  the  same 
mind,  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
\Jesus  :  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
\God :  but  made  himself  of  no  reputa 
tion:'  to  charitable  compliance,  and  in 
offensive  demeanour  toward  others,  inti 
mated  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says,  Even 
•as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not 
seeking  my  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of 
•many,  that  they  might  be  saved :  Be  ye 
followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ  :- 
•And  again,  Let  every  one  please  his  neigh 
bour  for  his  good  to  edification;  for 
even  Christ  pleased  not  himself .h  Thus 
do  the  apostles  take  all  occasion,  from 
the  like  practice  of  Christ,  to  persuade 
to  the  performance  of  duty ;  and  the 
!strength  of  their  argument  lieth  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  supposition,  that  all  pro- 
•fessing  themselves  Christians  are  espe 
cially  obliged  to  imitate  Christ's  exam 
ple.  And  their  authority  may  be  back 
ed  and  enforced  by  several  reasons. 

II.  Doing  so  hath  a  reasonableness  and 
decency  grounded  upon  our  relations  to 
Christ :  it  is  fit  and  comely  that  the  man 
ners  of  the  disciple  should  be  regulated 
by  those  of  his  master  ;  that  the  servant 
should  not,  in  his  garb  and  demeanour, 
dissent  or  vary  from  his  lord  ;  that  the 
subject  should  conform  his  humour  to  the 
fashion  of  his  prince  ;  especially  that  we 
should  thus  comply  and  conform  to  such 
a  Master,  such  a  Lord,  such  a  Prince, 
whom  (upon  highest  considerations)  by 
a  most  voluntary  choice,  and  in  a  most 
solemn  manner,  we  have  absolutely  de 
voted  ourselves  unto :  this  reason  our 
Lord  doth  himself  uge :  Ye  (saith  he  to 
his  disciples)  call  me  Master,  and  Lord  ; 
and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am  :  if  I  then, 


b  1  Pet.  i.  15. 

d  1  Pet.  ii.  21. 

f  Phil.  ii.  5,  6,  7. 

«  1  Cor.  x.  33 ;  xi.  1. 


c  Eph.  v.  2. 
•  Heb.  ni.  1,  2. 

Rom.  xv.  2,  3. 


your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your 
feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's 
feet.1 

III.  Following  Christ's  example  is  re 
quisite  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of 
our  faith,  love,  and  reverence  to  him.  It 
is  the  most  natural  way  of  testifying  af 
fection  and  respect,  to  imitate  the  man 
ners  of  those  persons  who  are  the  ob 
jects  of  those  acts  and  dispositions,  to  es 
teem  what  they  approve,  to  delight  in 
what  they  affect,  and  consequently  (since 
actions  do  proceed  from  affections)  to  do 
as  they  do.  Contrary  actions  are  plain 
arguments  of  contrary  judgments,  incli 
nations,  and  affections.  \V  ho  can  imag 
ine  we  sincerely  believe  in  Christ,  or 
heartily  love  him,  or  truly  honour  him, 
that  seeth  us  to  loathe  what  he  liked,  or 
affect  what  he  detested  ;  to  contemn  what 
he  prized,  or  value  what  he  despised  ;  to 
neglect  what  he  pursued,  or  embrace 
what  he  avoided  ?  but  if  our  lives  resem 
ble  his,  any  man  will  thence  collect  our 
respect  and  affection  to  him  :  this  argu 
ment  our  Saviour  doth  also  intimate  :  By 
this  (saith  he)  shall  all  men  know  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another  ;  that 
is,  it  will  be  an  evident  sign  and  a  strong 
argument,  that  ye  really  do  believe  in, 
love,  and  honour  me,  if  ye  imitate  me  in 
my  charity. 

IV.  By  pretending  to  be  Christians  we 
acknowledge  the  transcendent  goodness, 
worth,  and  excellency  of  our  Saviour  ; 
that  he  was  incomparably  better  and 
wiser  than  any  person  ever  was,  or  could 
be  ;  that  he  always  acted  with  the  high 
est  reason,  out  of  the  most  excellent  dis 
position  of  mind,  in  order  to  the  best 
purposes;  and  that  his  practice,  there 
fore,  reasonably  should  be  the  rule  and 
pattern  of  ours  :  for  the  best  and  exact- 
est  in  every  kind  is  the  measure  of  the 
rest.  All  that  would  obtain  exquisite 
skill  in  any  art  or  faculty,  think  best  to 
imitate  the  works  of  the  best  masters 
therein  :  a  painter,  to  draw  after  the  pie 
ces  of  Zeuxis  or  Apelles,  of  Raphael  or 
Titian  ;  an  orator,  to  speak  in  the  style 
of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  ;  a  soldier,  to 
emulate  the  military  achievements  of 
Hannibal  or  Ca?sar  :  in  like  manner,  rea 
son  requireth,  if  we  would  live  well  and 
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happily,  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
conform  our  practice  to  that  of  our  Sav 
iour,  the  most  perfect  mirror  of  all  vir 
tue  and  goodness. 

V.  The    practice  of  our  Saviour  did 
throughly    agree   with  his   doctrine  and 
law  ;  he  requireth    nothing  of  us  which 
he  did   not  eminently   perform    himself. 
He  fulfilled  in  deed,  as  well  as  taught  in 
word,   all   righteousness.     He    was    not 
ignava   opera,    philosophica    sententia ; 
like  those  masters  of  philosophy,  so  fre 
quently  taxed  and  derided   by  the  satir 
ists  ;*  who,  by  a  horid  garb,  supercilious 
looks,    and     loud    declamations,    would 
seem  to  discountenance  those  vices  which 
themselves    practised  ;    nor    like    those 
hypocritical    lawyers  in  the  gospel,  who 
laded    other    men   with   heavy    burdens, 
such  as  themselves  would  not  touch  with 
one  of  thtiir   fingers  :!i  no  ;  he  imposed 
nothing  on  us  which  he  did  not  first  bear 
upon  his  own  shoulders  :  the  strictness  of 
his  life  did  in  all  respects  correspond  with 
the  severity  of  his  precepts,  or  rather  did 
indeed  much  exceed  them.     They,  there 
fore,  who  pretend  to  believe  his  doctrine, 
and  avow   themselves   bound   to  observe 
his    law,  are   consequently    engaged    to 
follow  his  practice,  in  which  his  doctrine 
and  law  are  signally  exemplified. 

VI.  It  being  the  design  of  divine  good 
ness,  in  sending  our  Saviour,  to  render 
us  good  and   happy,  to  deliver  us   from 
sin  and  misery,  to  instruct  us  in  the  knowl 
edge  and   excite  us  to  the  practice  of  all 
virtue,  and   thereby  to  qualify  us  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  blessed  immortality  ;  ef 
fecting  all  this  in  a  way  agreeable  to  our 
natural    condition   and    capacity  ;    there 
could  not  be  devised  any  more  powerful 
means,  or   more   convenient   method,  of 
accomplishing   those  excellent  purposes, 
than  by  propounding  such   an   example, 
and  obliging  us  to  comply  therewith  ;  the 
which    may   appear,   1.  By   considering 
in   general   the  advantage  and    efficacy 
that    good   example  is  apt  to  have  upon 
practice  ;  2.  By  weighing   the    peculiar 
excellency  of  our  Saviour's  example  a- 
bove  all   others,  in  order  to   those   ends  ; 
and  3.  By  surveying  the   particular   in- 


*   Ovilf  i^/v^p6repov  roii  Kara  \6yovs  <j>i\o<ro<f>oiit>- 

f. — Chrys. 

r£lv  ri  /?jj/*a  TOV  rp6irov  /car/jyopov. — Naz. 

k  Luke  xi.  46. 


stances  of  imitable  goodness  represented 
in  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

1.  Good  example  is  naturally  an  effec 
tual    instrument   of    good    practice ;  fo? 
that  it  doth   most  compendiously,  pleas 
antly,  and   easily   instruct ;  representing 
things  to  be  done  at  one  view,  in  a  full 
body,  clothed  with  all   their  modes  and 
circumstances  ;  it  recommends  them   to 
us  by  the  most  plain   and   plausible  way 
of  reasoning   (and  withal  the   most  sure 
and  safe),  the  authority  of  wise  and  good 
men  ;  it   encourageth,  by   evidently  de 
claring  the  practicableness  of  rules   pre 
scribed  ;  it  kindleth  and  rouseth  men's 
courage,  by  a  kind  of  contagion,  as  one 
flame  doth   kindle   another  ;  it  raiseth  a 
worthy    emulation     of    doing    laudable 
things,  which  we  see  done  ;  or  of  obtain 
ing  a  share  in   the  commendations  and 
rewards  of  virtue.     It  urgeth    modesty, 
breeding  shame  and  regret  in  them  who 
act  coritrarily  thereto  ;  it  awakeneth  cu*> 
riosity,    thereby    producing   a    desire  to 
make  trial   of  what  it    proposeth  ;  it  aft 
fecteth  and   pleaseth  the   fancy,  thereby 
insinuating   an    approbation,  admiration^ 
and    liking  of  the   good  things  which  it 
representeth  :  briefly,  it  exciteth  and  en» 
gageth  all  our  passions,  setting  on  work 
all  those  powerful  springs  of  activity  ;  it 
consequently  is,  in  its  own  nature,  an  ef 
ficacious  mean  of  good   practice.     This 
we  may  in   general  say  of  all   good   ex 
ample  ;  but, 

2.  More   especially   the   example    of 
Christ  doth,  in  efficacy  and  influence  up 
on  good  practice,  surpass  all  others  ;  up* 
on  several  accounts. 

First,  In  that  it  is  a  sure  and  infallible 
rule,  an  entire  and  perfect  rule  of  prac 
tice  ;  deficient  in  no  part,  swerving  in  no 
circumstances  from  truth  and  right, 
which  privileges  are  competent  to  no 
other  example.  The  practice  of  the  best 
men  is  not  always  to  be  imitated,  nor 
ever  absolutely  as  a  certain  ground  of 
action  ;  it  is  to  be  (so  far  as  we  have 
ability)  considered,  examined,  and  com 
pared  to  more  certain  rules  (the  divine 
laws  nnd  the  principles  of  right  reason), 
according  to  their  agreement  with  which 
they  are  to  be  followed  :  they  are,  indeed 
(before  trial  of  the  case),  probable  argu 
ments  of  what  is  done  by  them  being 
good  and  lawful  ;  they  do  outweigh  slen 
der  and  obscure  reasonings  about  the 
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goodness  of  things  ;  they  may,  whenop- 
i:  portunity,    leisure,    or  ability  of  further 
inquiry  and   judgment   about  things,  are 
wanting,  serve  to  direct  us  ;  but  they  are 
not    thoroughly    sure    rules,    or   perfect 
B  measures   of  our  duty.     We  should  be 
ware    lest   we  be  seduced  even  by  holy 
;  persons ;  and,   therefore,     with    circum- 
!  spection  and  caution    should  peruse  their 
*  story,  and  contemplate  their  demeanour  ; 
whereof  those  which  are  explicitly  com- 
ttnended,  or  allowed  by  the  divine  judg- 
I  merit,  we  may,  being  assured  that  we  are 
lin  the  same  circumstances,  safely  follow, 
[/(taking  them  for  monitories,  encourage- 
Iments,  and  excitements  to  our  duty:)  but 
•those  that  are  directly  condemned  by  the 
I  same  sentence,  or  apparently  devious  from 
I  God's  law,  we  as  carefully  should  avoid  ; 
I  such  as  are  of  a  doubtful  and  unaccount- 
£ able  nature,  we  are  to  suspend  about,  and 
I  not  to  ground  upon  ;*  nor  to  argue  from 
}  the  fact  to  the  rightfulness  of  them ;  the 
r  safest  way  being  always  (as  we  are  able) 
to  have  recourse  to  the  simple,  plain,  and 
I  perspicuous  precepts  of  God,  and  dictates 
I  of  reason.     For  the  best  men  have  been 
I  always  subject  to  errors  and  infirmities  : 
I  the  fountain  of  original  corruption  in  them 
I  was  never  so  dried  up,  or  closely  stopped, 
[but  that  some  impure  streams   have  bub- 
I  bled  forth ;  the  fire  of  natural   concupi 
scence  was  never  so   utterly   quenched, 
[but  that  sometimes  it    would    blaze,    or 
I  smoke  out  in  bad  actions  ;  that  intestine 
I  enemy,  the  flesh,  was  never  thoroughly 
subdued, northe  body  of  sin  quiteslainand 
I  mortified,  in  any  other  mortal  man.    Good 
I  men  have  ever  had  some   foul  spots,    or 
[deforming   wrinkles,    appearing   in    the 
beauteous  face  of  their  conversation  ;  they 
have  had  their  inequalities  and  indisposi 
tions  of  humour,  their  ebbs  of  devotion, 
I  their  fits  of  sloth,  their    wanton    freaks, 
!  their  slips  often,  and  sometimes  their  falls ; 
they  have  been  subject  to  be  deluded  by 
i  mistake,  to  be  surprised  by  inadvertency, 
to  be  transported  by  passion,  to  he  swayed 
by  temper,  to  be  biassed  by  interest,  to  be 
allured  by  temptation  into  false  and  un- 
iwarrantable     proceedings ;    they    might 
sometimes  fail  in  the  substance,   oftener 
]in  the  degree,  in  the  manner,  in  the   cir- 

*  It  was  ill  said  of  Seneca  :  Catoni  ebrietas 
objecta  est,  et  facilius  efficiet,  quisquis  objece- 
rit  hoc  crimen,  honestum,  quam  turpem  Cato- 
nem. 
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cumstances  of  action  ;  we  find  them  often 
complaining  of  their  proneness  to  do  amiss, 
bemoaning  the  wretched  frailty  of  their 
state  ;  yea,  often  repenting,  and  bitterly 
mourning  for  their  actual  transgressions  : 
there  hardly  is  any  saint  recorded  in  scrip 
ture,  without  some  blemish  in  his  actions  ; 
which  shows  our  weakness,  and  engageth 
us  to  be  wary.  They  were,  indeed,  en 
dowed  with  sufficient  competencies  of  di 
vine  light,  and  graces  suitable  to  their  pri 
vate  needs,  or  to  the  public  exigencies  of 
their  times,  places,  occasions,  and  affairs  ; 
but  not  with  the  perfection  and  extreme 
degrees  thereof,  requisite  to  preserve  them 
from  all  miscarrige  ;  so  that  we  are  not 
always,  or  in  all  cases,  to  conform  our  ac 
tions  to  their  examples  :  we  must  not  learn 
to  equivocate  of  Abraham  ;  nor  to  circum 
vent  of  Jacob;  nor  to  be  choleric  of  Moses 
(so  as  in  our  excess  of  passion  to  break 
the  tables  of  the  divine  law  ;)  nor  of  Eli 
to  be  fondly  affectionate  or  indulgent  to 
our  relations ;  nor  of  David  to  utter  un 
charitable  imprecations  ;  nor  to  dissemble 
of  St.  Peter  ;  nor  of  St.  Paul  to  revile  mag 
istrates.  The  use  we  are  to  make  of 
many  practices  of  most  eminently  pious 
men  is,  not  to  be  misguided  by  them  into 
wrong  paths  ;  not  by  them  to  authorize 
or  excuse  our  presumptuous  misdeeds ; 
but  to  make  us  to  admire  and  to  rely  upon 
the  divine  mercy,  which  so  graciously  did 
overlook  and  pardon  their  offences ;  to 
provoke  us  to  an  imitation  of  their  repen 
tance  ;  to  render  us  watchful  in  shunning 
those  rocks,  upon  which  persons  so  skil 
ful  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives  have  dash 
ed  ;  to  engage  us  to  humility,  by  consid 
ering  so  manifest  arguments  of  our  frail 
ty,  and  our  being  obnoxious  to  greater 
and  more  frequent  miscarriages. 

But  as  to  our  Saviour's  example,  the 
case  is  quite  different :  for  though  he  did 
miracles  as  God,  he  commanded  as 
Christ  ;  he  did  many  heroical  things  in 
discharge  of  his  office,  &c.  in  which  things 
we  cannot,  or  may  not,  imitate  him  :  yet, 
whatever  in  his  life  was,  in  its  own  na 
ture,  imitable  by  us,  which  did  not  exceed 
our  natural  powers,  nor  disagree  with  our 
condition  and  quality  ;  whatever  he  as 
man,  in  a  private  capacity,  as  subject  to 
the  divine  law,  with  regard  thereto,  per 
formed,  we  may,  with  all  freedom,  con 
fidence,  and  security,  imitate.  Nor  can 
so  doing  incur  any  danger  of  error  or 
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guilt ;  for  we  cannot,  without  great  folly 
and  impiety,  suspect  any  fault  or  imper 
fection  in  his  most  pure,  righteous,  and 
innocent  life  :  he  was  holy,  harmless,  un- 
dejiled,  and  separated  from  sinners ;  he 
was  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot;  he  ivas  in  all  points  tempted  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin.  He  did  no  sin,  nor 
was  any  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  God 
gave  him  of  his  Spirit  not  by  measure.1 
These  are  the  voices  and  elogies  of  the 
sacred  oracles  concerning  him.  The 
heavenly  extraction  even  of  his  humility 
derived  no  original  contagion  from  our 
polluted  stock,  and  rendered  him  free 
from  the  common  incentives  of  evil  con 
cupiscence.  The  inseparable  presence 
of  the  Divinity  with  him  (for  God  was 
with  him,m  as  St.  Peter  expressed  it),  and 
the  unrestrained  effusion  of  Holy  Spirit 
upon  him,  did  preserve  him  from  all  de 
filements  of  infectious  conversation  in 
this  world  ;  a  clear  evidence  of  divine 
light,  always  shining  in  his  soul,  directed 
him  infallibly  in  the  paths  of  truth  and 
righteousness  :  no  tempest  of  cross  acci 
dents  without,  nor  any  estuations  of  in 
ternal  passions,  could  discompose  the 
steady  calm  and  serenity  of  his  mind  ;  no 
allurement  of  worldly  pleasure,  nor  temp 
tation  of  profit,  could  pervert  his  practice, 
or  seduce  his  heart ;  being  inflamed  with 
most  intense  love  of  God,  and  entire 
charity  to  men  :  so  that  his  example  must 
needs  be  a  perfect  rule  and  sure  direction 
to  us.  Which  consideration  cannot  but 
yield  great  encouragement  and  comfort 
in  folhving  him  ;  freeing  us  from  all  anx 
ious  doubt  and  suspicion  of  mistake  in 
our  spiritual  progress  ;  like  the  presence 
of  a  sure  guide  to  the  bewildered  travel 
er  ;  like  the  appearance  of  a  star  to  the 
weather-beaten  mariner ;  like  that  mi 
raculous  pillar  of  fire,  which  safely  con 
ducted  the  wandering  Israelites  through 
the  unknown  and  unfrequented  passages 
of  a  wild  desert.  But  further, 

Secondly,  The  peculiar  excellency  oi 
our  Lord's  example  appears,  in  that  he 
was,  by  the  divine  Providence,  to  tl)i 
very  purpose  designed,  and  sent  into  the 
world,  as  well  by  his  practice  as  by  his 
doctrine,  to  be  the  guide  and  master  oi 
holy  life  and  obedience  to  all  men  ;  and 

1  Heb.  vii.   26;  1  Pet.  i.  19  ;  Heb.  iv.  15  ;  1 
Pet.  ii.  22  ;  John  iii.  34. 
ra  Acts  x.  38. 


did  accordingly  propound  to  himself  this 
end  of  his  actions,  that  he  might  be  imi-l 
tated  by  his  disciples.  So  he  declar-a 
eth  himself  as  to  some  considerable! 
passages  of  his  life  ;  and  thence,  by  reaJ 
sonable  inference,  we  may  suppose  the! 
same  of  the  rest,  so  far  as  they  might  be 
conducible  to  the  same  end  ;  especially! 
since,  of  some  performances,  no  other,! 
or  no  so  probable,  account  can  be  givenJ 
as  that  they  were  done  for  exemplarity.:] 
for  why  should  he  fast,  who  had  no  sinsi 
to  be  repented  of,  no  rebellious  flesh  toi 
be  tamed,  no  intemperate  desires  to  bcl 
mortified,  no  coldness  of  devotion  to  be 
enlivened  thereby  ?*  And  why  did  he 
offer  himself  to  be  baptized,  who  had  no 
original  stain  to  be  cleansed  of,  no  fault  I 
to  be  forgiven,  no  want  of  special  grace  i 
to  be  conferred  ?  WThy,  but,  by  his  ex 
emplary  fulfilling  all  righteousness,  to 
teach  us  ready  obedience  to  all  divine  in 
stitutions,  and  peaceable  compliance 
with  all  laudable  customs  ?  So  an  an 
cient  writer  wisely  descanteth  upon  those 
practices  of  our  Saviour  :  He  ivas  (saith 
that  writer)  baptised,  and  fasted,  not  be 
cause  he  had  need  of  any  cleansing  of 
fasting,  who  in  nature  was  pure  ami 
holy  ;  but  that  he  might  attest  to  the  truth 
of  St.  John,  and  might  exhibit  a  pattern  to 
usA  What  induced  him  to  condescend 
to  such  a  misbeseeming  employment,  to 
appearance,  as  the  washing  of  his  disci 
ples1  feet,  he  doth  himself  tell  us  :  If  I 
then  (saith  he)  your  Lord  and  Master^ 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to 
wash  one  another^sfeet ;  for  I  have  given 
you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  1 
have  done  unto  you.  This  was  his  pro 
fessed  scope  and  drift,  in  that  admirable 
deportment  of  his,  to  teach  us  humility, 
charity,  and  condescension  toward  the 
meanest  of  our  brethren.  What  did 
those  exuberant  instances  of  charity, 
practised  by  him,  import  ?  This  especial 
ly,  that  we  should  imitate  them  :  hither 
he  drives  them :  this  (saith  he)  is  my 
commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another, 


*   Aia  TOVTO   KOI  avTos  iv 

TIJJ  fc6[ievof,  d\\'  S]jtag  raife 

p.  81. 
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s  I  have  loved  you."  Why  was  he  in 
is  disposition  so  meek  and  gentle,  in 
is  conversation  so  humble  and  lowly  ? 
?o  this  purpose,  that  we  might  of  him 

,rn  those  excellent  qualities  ;  Learn  of 
(saith  he)  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 

heart.  And  St.  Peter  saith,  That 
Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  ex 
ample,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps  ;" 
ignifying  that  he  designed  his  patience 

0  be   exemplary    to  us.     If,     then,  our 
paviour,  in   his  humility,   his  charity,  his 
neckness,  his   patience,  intended  his  life 
•o  be  exemplary,  and  expressly  propoun 
ded  it  as  such  ;  then    certainly  in  his  de- 

otion,  his  self-denial,  his  justice,  in  all 
rther  virtues,  he  had  the  same  intention  : 
ind  what  he  intended,  God  designed  to 
>e  :  and  what  God  designed  to  be,  was 

•  A 

loubtless  eminently  conducible  to  The  end 
tesigned ;  and  therefore  our  Saivour's 
ife  was  most  exemplary.  Other  saints, 
indeed,  were  of  very  exemplary  conver 
sion  ;  but  either  proved  to  be  so  accord- 
Dg  to  ordinary  course  of  Providence, 
vithout  any  peculiar  designation  thereto 
their  free  choice  conspiring  with  God's 
^race  in  producing  good  works  shining 
before  men),  or  at  most  by  a  restrained 
letermination  to  some  particular  time, 
olace,  or  people  ;  as  Moses  was  chosen 
md  appointed  to  conduct  the  Israelites  : 
David  ivas  taken  from,  the  sheepfold,  and 
'ollowing  the  ewes  great  with  young,  to 
ceed  Jacob  Gofs  people,  and  Israel  his 
'nJicritance  ; '  Jeremy  was  sanctified 
'Yom  his  birth,  and  ordained  to  be  a  proph- 
Jtofthe  nations  in  his  times;  and  St. 
Paul  was  separated  from  the  womb  to  be 

1  preacher  of  the    Christian  faith  :  these, 
ind  such  like  eminent  persons,  Almighty 
3od,  in  his  goodness,  was  pleased  to  raise 
ap,  to  be,  in  their  generations,  as  it  were, 
martial  and  temporary  saviours,  as  by  de 
claring  his  will,  and  revealing   his  truth 
,to  men,  so  by  guiding  them  with  a  remark 
able  example  :  these  burning  and  shin 
ing  lumps '  (as  St.  John  the  baptist  is  call- 
3d)    were   indeed    like    lamps   set  up  in 
some  particular  families,  with  a  competent 
lustre,   to    dispel   the    present   darkness, 
shining  within  their  definite  sphere,  and 

•  John  xv.  12. 
"  Man.  xi.  29;  1  Pet.  ii.  21. 
P  Acts  vii.  35  ;    Psal.  cvi.  23  ;    lixviii.   70, 
71;  Jer.i.  5.  __ 

John  V.  So.^Au^vof    i>  xitdntvof  <cai  <f>aivb>v. 


for  a  determinate  time  :  but  our  Saviour, 
like  the  sun,  fixed  in  a  higher  orb,  was 
ordained  with  a  perpetual  and  confined 
splendour  to  illuminate  the  universe,  to 
cause  a  general  and  everlasting  day  of 
healthful  and  comfortable  knowledge  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  He  was 
that  true  light,  which  enlighteneth  every 
man  coming  into  the  world ;  He  was 
prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people,  to 
be  a  light  to  lighten  the  nations:"  (not 
Israel  only,  but  the  nations  indefinitely,  or 
all  nations.)  He  was  ordained,  not  com 
mander  of  a  single  regiment  or  party, 
but  captain-general  of  all  mankind,  to 
conduct  all  those  who  were  disposed  to 
follow  him,  by  a  victorious  obedience,  in 
to  that  triumphant  estate  of  everlasting 
joy  and  happiness."  His  example  doth 
belong  unto  us  all,  without  exception,  by 
divine  ordination  ;  for  toe,  all  of  us,  were 
(to  use  St.  Paul's  expression)  predestinat 
ed  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  God's 
Son :  that  he  might  be  the  firstborn 
among  many  brethren.*  So  it  was,  and 
so  it  became  the  infinite  goodness  and  phi- 
lanthrophy  of  God,  to  bestow  upon  man 
kind  one  perfectly  good  example,  inviting 
to  all  virtue,  and  so  fit  to  countervail  all 
those  many  bad  ones  where  with  we  con 
verse,  enticing  to  vice ;  to  set  forth, 
among  so  many  imperfect  ones,  one  ac 
complished  piece  of  his  heavenly  work 
manship,  able  to  attract  the  eyes  and  rav 
ish  the  hearts  of  all  men  with  admiration 
of  its  excellent  worth  and  beauty  ;"  to 
offer  to  our  view  some  discernible  rep 
resentation  of  his  invisible  perfections  ; 
that  so  we  might  better  be  induced  alTd 
inured  to  apprehend,  love,  reverence, 
and  imitate  himself,  by  contemplation  of 
that  most  exquisite  image  of  him  ;  to 
give  an  evident  proof  that  the  highest  vir 
tue  is  not  unpracticable,  that  human  na 
ture,  by  aid  and  guidance  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  may  arrive  to  the  sublimest  pitch 
of  perfection  in  goodness:  in  fine,  to  ex 
pose  such  a  common,  sweet,  and  lovely 
pattern,  as  we  with  assurance,  joy,  and 
comfort  may  follow. 

Thirdly,  Our  Saviour's  example  is  es 
pecially  influential  upon  practice,  in  that 
it  was,  by  an  admirable  temperament, 

1  John  i.  9  ;  Luke  ii.  31,  32. 
•  Heb.  ii.  10.  l  Rom.  viii.  29. 
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more  accomodated  for  imitation  than  any 
others  have  been  ;  that  the  perfect  copy 
of  his  most  holy  life  seems  more  easy 
to  be  transcribed,  than  the  ruder  draughts 
of  other  holy  men  :  for  though  it  were 
written  with  an  incomparable  fairness, 
delicacy  and  evenness  ;  not  slurred  with 
any  foul  blot,  not  anywhere  declining 
from  exact  straightness ;  yet  were  the 
lineaments  thereof  exceedingly  plain  and 
simple  ;  not  by  any  gaudy  flourishes,  or 
impertinent  intrigues,  rendered  difficult 
to  studious  imitation  ;  so  that  even  women 
and  children,  the  weakest  and  meanest 
sort  of  people,  as  well  as  the  most  wise 
and  ingenious,  might  easily  perceive  its 
design,  and  with  good  success  write  after 
it.  His  was  a  gentle  and  steady  light, 
bright  indeed,  but  not  dazzling  the  eye  ; 
warm,  but  not  scorching  the  face  of  the 
most  intent  beholder ;  no  affected  singu 
larities,  no  supercilious  morosities,  no 
frivolous  ostentations  of  seemingly  high, 
but  really  fruitless  performances  ;  noth 
ing  that  might  deter  a  timorous,  discour 
age  a  weak,  or  offend  a  scrupulous  disci 
ple,  is  observable  in  his  practice  :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  his  conversation  was  full  of 
lowliness  and  condescension,  of  meek 
ness  and  sweetness,  of  openness  and 
candid  simplicity  ;  apt  to  invite  and  allure 
all  men  to  approach  toward  it,  and  with 
satisfaction  to  enjoy  it.  He  did  not  se 
clude  himself  into  the  constant  retire 
ments  of  a  cloister,  nor  into  the  further 
recesses  of  a  wilderness  (as  some  others 
have  done),  but  conversed  freely  and  in 
differently  with  all  sorts  of  men,  even 
the  most  contemptible  and  odious  sort  of 
men,  publicans  and  sinners  ;  like  the  sun, 
with  an  impartial  bounty  liberally  impart 
ing  his  pleasant  light  and  comfortable 
warmth  to  all.  He  used  no  uncouth  aus 
terities  in  habit  or  diet;  but  complied,  in 
his  garb,  with  ordinary  usage,  and  sus 
tained  his  life  with  such  food  as  casual 
opportunity  did  offer ;  so  that  his  indiffe- 
rency  in  that  kind  yielded  matter  of  ob 
loquy  against  him  from  the  fond  admirers 
of  a  humorous  preciseness.  His  devo 
tions  (though  exceedingly  sprightful  and 
fervent)  were  not  usually  extended  to  a 
tedious  and  exhausting  durance,  nor 
strained  into  ecstatical  transports,  charm 
ing  the  natural  senses,  and  overpowering 
the  reason ;  but  calm,  steady,  and 
regular,  such  as  persons  of  honest  inten 


tion  and  hearty  desire  (though  not  endued 
with  high  fancy,  or  stirring  passion) 
might  readily  imitate.  His  zeal  was  not 
violent  or  impetuous,  except  upon  very 
great  reason,  and  extraordinary  occasion, 
when  the  honour  of  God,  or  good  of  men, 
was  much  concerned.  He  was  not  rig- 
orous  in  the  observance  of  traditional 
rites  and  customs  (such  as  were  need 
lessly  burdensome,  or  which  contained 
in  them  more  of  formal  show  than  of 
real  fruit),  yet  behaved  himself  orderly 
and  peaceably,  giving  due  respect  to  the 
least  institution  of  God,  and  complying 
with  the  innocent  customs  of  men  ;  there 
by  pointing  out  unto  us  the  middle  way 
between  peevish  superstition  and  boister 
ous  faction;  which,  as  always  the  most 
honest,  so  commonly  is  the  most  safe  ai;d 
pleasant  way  to  walk  in.  He  delighted 
not  to  discourse  of  sublime  mysteries 
(although  his  deep  wisdom  comprehend 
ed  all),  nor  of  subtile  speculations  and 
intricate  questions,  such  as  might  amuse 
and  perplex,  rather  than  instruct  and 
profit  his  auditors ;  but  usually  did  feed 
his  auditors  with  the  most  common  and 
useful  truths,  and  that  in  the  most  famil 
iar  and  intelligible  language ;  not  dis 
daining  the  use  of  vulgar  sayings  and 
trivial  proverbs,  when  they  best  served 
to  insinuate  his  wholesome  meaning  into 
their  minds.  His  whole  life  was  spent 
in  exercise  of  the  most  easy  and  pleas 
ant,  yet  most  necessary  and  substantial, 
duties  ;  obedience  to  God,  charity,  meek 
ness,  humility,  patience,  and  the  like ; 
the  which,  that  he  might  practice  with 
the  greatest  latitude,  and  with  most  ad 
vantage  for  general  imitation,  he  did  not 
addict  himself  to  any  particular  way  of 
life,  but  disentangled  himself  from  all 
worldly  care  and  business;  choosing  to 
appear  in  the  most  free,  though  very 
mean  condition  ;  that  he  might  indiffe 
rently  instruct,  by  his  example,  persons 
of  all  callings,  degrees,  and  capacities ; 
especially  the  most,  that  is,  the  poor  ;  and 
might  have  opportunity,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  to  practice  the  most  difficult  of 
necessary  duties  ;  lowliness,  contented- 
ness,  abstinence  from  pleasure,  contempt 
of  the  world,  sufferance  of  injuries  and 
reproaches.  Thus  suited  and  tempered 
by  divine  wisdom  was  the  life  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  that  all  sorts  of  men 
might  be  in  an  equal  capacity  to  follow 
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ti,  that  none  might  be  offended,  af- 
ted,  or  discouraged ;  but  that  all 
ght  be  pleased,  delighted,  enamoured, 
th  the  homely  majesty  and  plain  beauty 
:reof.  And  in  effect  so  it  happened, 
it  ordinary  people  (the  weakest,  but. 
cerest  and  unprejudiced  sort  of  men) 
re  greatly  taken  with,  most  admired 
d  applauded  his  deportment ;  many  of 
:m  readily  embracing  his  doctrine,  and 
noting  themselves  to  his  discipline  ; 
tile  only  the  proud,  envious,  covetous, 
d  ambitious  scribes  and  lawyers  reject- 
his  excellent  doctrine,  scorned  the 
avenly  simplicity  and  holy  integrity  of 
i  life. 

Fourthly,  The  transcendent  excellency 
our  Lord's  example  appeareth,  in  that 
is  attended  with  the  greatest  obliga- 
ns  (of  gratitude  and  ingenuity,  of  jus- 
e,  of  interest,  of  duty),  mightily  en- 
ging  us  to  follow  it.  For  it  is  not  the 
ample  of  an  ordinary  or  inconsiderable 
rson,  of  a  stranger,  of  one  indifferent 
unrelated  to  us ;  but  of  a  glorious 
nee,  of  heavenly  extraction  (the  first- 
rn  Son  of  the  Almighty  God,  sole  heir 
eternal  Majesty ;)  of  our  Lord  and 
ister,  to  whom  we  are  for  ever  bound 
indispensable  bands  of  duty  and  obe- 
3nce  ;  of  our  great  Captain,  who  hath 
dertaken  to  subdue  our  enemies,  and 
th  obliged  us  to  follow  his  conduct,  in 
holy  warfare  against  them,  by  most 
emn  sacraments  and  vows ;  of  our 
st  Friend,  from  whom  we  have  receiv- 
the  greatest  favours  and  benefits  im- 
inable  ;  of  our  most  gracious  Saviour, 
10,  for  our  sake,  hath  voluntarily  sus- 
ned  most  bitter  pains  and  shameful 
ntumelies ;  having  sacrificed  his  dear- 
heart-blood  to  redeem  us  from  intole- 
ble  slaveries,  and  from  extremities  of 
rrible  misery  ;  of  him,  to  whom,  in  all 
spects,  we  do  owe  the  highest  respect, 
ve,  and  observance,  that  can  be.  Now 
is  the  nature  and  property  both  of  res 
et  and  love  (such  as  upon  so  many 
ounds  we  owe  to  him)  to  beget,  in  the 
rson  respecting  and  loving,  and  en- 
avour,  answerable  to  the  degrees  of 
osc  dispositions,  or  conforming  to,  and 
sembling,  the  qualities  and  manners  of 
e  person  respected  or  beloved.  We 
e  how  readily  children  do  comply  with 
customs  of  their  parents  and  tutors ; 
rvants  of  their  masters  and  patrons; 


subjects  of  their  princes  and  governors, 
with  a  studious  earnestness  composing 
themselves  to  express  in  their  carnage, 
not  only  their  good  or  their  indifferent 
fashions  and  manners,  but  even  their  most 
palpable  deformities  and  vices;  inso 
much,  that  a  whole  family,  a  city,  a  na 
tion,  may  be  debauched  from  its  sobriety, 
or  reformed  from  its  dissoluteness,  even 
instantly,  by  the  example  of  one  person, 
who,  by  his  place,  power,  and  authority, 
challenged!  extraordinary  reverence  from 
men :  and  much  greater  influence  hath 
hearty  love  to  transform  our  manners 
into  an  agreement  with  the  manners  of 
him  we  love :  IV hat  a  man  loves,  that  he 
imitate!  h  so  much  as  lies  in  his  poicer* 
saith  Hierocles  truly.  For  love  being 
founded  on  a  good  esteem,  and  a  benevo 
lent  inclination  thence  resulting,  engag- 
eth  the  affectionate  person  to  admire  the 
qualities  of  him  he  affecteth,  to  observe 
his  deportments,  to  make  the  most  ad 
vantageous  construction  of  what  he  do- 
eth ;  to  fancy  he  doeth  all  things  with 
best  reason  and  discretion  ;  to  deem, 
therefore,  that  all  his  actions  deserve  and 
require  imitation  :  hence  doth  love  either 
find,  or  soon  produce,  a  competent  si 
militude  in  the  parties,  (a  similitude 
of  mind,  of  will,  of  inclination,  and 
affection,  an  eadem  velle  et  nolle:}  it 
doth  forcibly  attract,  as  to  a  vicinity  of 
place  and  converse,  so  to  an  agreement 
of  affections  and  actions  ;  it  uniteth  the 
most  distant,  it  reconcileth  the  most  op 
posite,  it  turneth  the  most  discordant  na 
tures  into  a  sweet  consent  and  harmony 
of  disposition  and  demeanour.  We, 
then,  having  the  greatest  reason  both  to 
honour  and  love  our  Saviour,  surely  his 
example  being  duly  studied  and  consider 
ed  by  us,  must  needs  obtain  a  superlative 
influence  upon  our  practice,  and  be  very 
powerful  to  conform  and  assimilate  it  to  his. 
These  considerations  may  suffice  to 
show  the  peculiar  excellency  of  our  Sav 
iour's  example  in  virtue,  and  efficacy 
upon  our  practice  ;  the  same  more  abun 
dantly  might  be  deduced  from  a  survey 
of  t'.ic  most  considerable  particulars,  in 
which  we  may  and  ought  to  imitate  him. 
But  the  time  will  not  suffer  us  to  launch 
forth  into  so  vast  a  sea  of  discourse.  I 


*  "O  yup    dyaira  r<$  icni 

Hier. 
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shall  only,  therefore,  from  the  premises 
exhort,  that  if  any  earnest  desire  of  hap 
piness,  any  high  esteem  of  virtue,  any 
true  affection  to  genuine  sanctity,  do  lodge 
in  our  breasts,  we  should  apply  this  most 
excellent  means  of  attaining  them  ;  the 
study  and  endeavour  of  imitating  the  life 
of  our  Lord.  If  we  have  in  us  any  truth 
and  sincerity,  and  do  not  vainly  prevari 
cate  in  our  profession  of  being  Christ's 
disciples,  and  votaries  of  that  most  holy 
institution,  let  us  manifest  it  by  a  real 
conformity  to  the  practice  of  him  who  is 
our  Master,  and  Author  of  our  faith.  If 
we  have  in  us  any  wisdom,  or  sober  con 
sideration  of  things,  let  us  employ  it  in 
following  the  steps  of  that  infallible 
Guide,  designed  by  Heaven  to  lead  us  in 
the  straight,  even,  and  pleasant  ways  of 
righteousness,  unto  the  possession  of  ev 
erlasting  bliss.  If  we  do  verily  like  and 
approve  the  practice  of  Christ,  and  are 
affected  with  the  innocent,  sweet,  and 
lovely  comeliness  thereof,  let  us  declare 
such  our  mind  by  a  sedulous  care  to  re 
semble  it.  If  we  bear  any  honour  and 
reverence,  any  love  and  affection  to 
Christ ;  if  we  are  at  all  sensible  of  our 
relations,  our  manifold  obligations,  our 
duties  to  our  great  Lord,  our  best  Friend, 
our  most  gracious  Redeemer ;  let  us  tes 
tify  it  by  a  zealous  care  to  become  like 
to  him  :  let  a  lively  image  of  his  most 
righteous  and  innocent,  most  holy  and 
pious,  most  pure  and  spotless  life,  be 
ever  present  to  our  fancies  ;  so  as  to  in 
form  our  judgments,  to  excite  our  affec 
tions,  to  quicken  our  endeavours,  to  reg 
ulate  our  purposes,  to  correct  our  mis 
takes,  to  direct,  amend,  and  sanctify  our 
whole  lives.  Let  us,  with  incessant  dili 
gence  of  study,  meditate  upon  the  best 
of  histories,  wherein  the  tenor  of  his  di 
vine  practice  is  represented  to  us;  re 
volving  frequently  in  our  thoughts  all  the 
most  considerable  passages  thereof,  en 
tertaining  them  with  devout  passions,  im 
pressing  them  in  our  memories,  and  striv 
ing  to  express  them  in  our  conversa 
tions  :  let  us  endeavour  continually  to 
walk  in  the  steps  of  our  Lord,  and  to 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  ; 
which  that  we  may  be  able  to  do,  do 
thou,  O  blessed  Redeemer,  draw  us ; 
draw  us  by  the  cords  of  thy  love  :  draw 
us  by  the  sense  of  thy  goodness  ;  draw 
us  by  the  incomparable  worth  and  excel 


lency  of  thy  person  ;  draw  us  by  the  un 
spotted  purity  and  beauty  of  thy  exam 
ple  ;  draw  us  by  the  merit  of  thy  pre 
cious  death,  and  by  the  power  of  thy  holy 
Spirit ;  Draw  us,  good  Lord,  and  we  \ 
shall  run  after  thee.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,   who   hast  given  thine 
only  Son    to  be  unto    us  both  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  and  also  an  ensample  of  godly  j 
life  ;  give  us  grace,  that  we  may  always  -1 
most,  thankfully   receive   that  his    inesti 
mable  benefit ;  and  also  daily  endeavour' 
ourselves  to  follow  the  blessed   steps  of 
his  most  holy  life,  through  the  same  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.1     Amen. 


SERMON  XXXVI. 

OF  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

LUKE  xxii.  42.— Nevertheless,  let  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done.* 

THE  great  controversy,  managed  with 
such  earnestness  and  obstinacy  between 
God  and  man,  is  this,  whose  will  shall 
take  place,  his  or  ours.  Almighty  God, 
by  whose  constant  protection  and  great 
mercy  we  subsist,  doth  claim  to  himself 
the  authority  of  regulating  our  practice 
and  disposing  our  fortunes  :  but  we  affect 
to  be  our  own  masters  and  carvers  ;  not 
willingly  admitting  any  law,  not  patient 
ly  brooking  any  condition,  which  doth 
not  sort  with  our  fancy  and  pleasure. 
To  make  good  his  right,  God  bendeth  all 
his  forces,  and  applieth  all  proper  means 
both  of  sweetness  and  severity  (persuad 
ing  us  by  arguments,  soliciting  us  by 
entreaties,  alluring  us  by  fair  promises, 
scaring  us  by  fierce  menaces,  indulging 
ample  benefits  to  us,  inflicting  sore  cor 
rection  on  us,  working  in  us  and  upon  us 
by  secret  influences  of  grace,  by  visible 
dispensations  of  providence ;)  yet  so  it 
is,  that  commonly  nothing  doth  avail,  our 
will  opposing  itself  with  invincible  resolu 
tion  and  stiffness. 

Here  indeed  the  buisness  pincheth ; 
herein  as  the  chief  worth,  so  the  main 
difficulty  of  religious  practice  consisteth, 
in  bending  that  iron  sinew;  in  bringing 
our  proud  hearts  to  stoop,  and  our  sturdy 
humours  to  buckle,  so  as  to  surrender 

1  Coll.  after  Easter,  2.        »  Matt.  xxvi.  39. 
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and  resign  our  wills  to  the  just,  the  wise, 
the  gracious  will  of  our  God,  prescribing 
our  duty,  and  assigning  our  lot  unto  us. 
iWe  may  accuse  our  nature,  but  it  is  our 
pleasure ;  we  may  pretend  weakness, 
but  it  is  wilfulness,  which  is  the  guilty 
cause  of  our  misdemeanours ;  for  by 
God's  help  (which  doth  always  prevent 
our  needs,  and  is  never  wanting  to  those 
who  seriously  desire  it)  we  may  be  as 
good  as  we  please,  if  we  can  please  to 
;be  good  ;h  there  is  nothing  within  us 
that  can  resist,  if  our  wills  do  yield  them- 
iselves  up  to  duty  :  to  conquer  our  reason 
is  not  hard  ;  for  what  reason  of  man  can 
withstand  the  infinite  cogency  of  those 
motives  which  induce  to  obedience  ? 
What  can  be  more  easy,  than  by  a  thou 
sand  arguments,  clear  as  day,  to  convince 
any  man,  that  to  cross  God's  will  is  the 
greatest  absurdity  in  the  world,  and  that 
there  is  no  madness  comparable  thereto  ? 
l;Nor  is  it  difficult,  if  we  resolve  upon  it, 
I  to  govern  any  other  part  or  power  of  our 
[nature  ;*  for  what  cannot  we  do,  if  we 
are  willing  ?  What  inclination  cannot 
we  check,  what  appetite  cannot  we  re 
strain,  what  passion  cannot  we  quell  or 
moderate?  What  faculty  of  our  soul, 
or  member  of  our  body,  is  not  obsequi 
ous  to  our  will  ?  Even  half  the  resolu 
tion,  with  which  we  pursue  vanity  and 
sin,  would  serve  to  engage  us  in  the  ways 
of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Wherefore,  in  overcoming  our  will  the 
stress  lieth  ;  this  is  that  impregnable  fort 
ress,  which  everlastingly  doth  hold  out 
against  all  the  batteries  of  reason  and  of 
grace  ;  which  no  force  of  persuasion, 
no  allurement  of  favour,  no  discourage 
ment  of  terror,  can  reduce  :  this  puny, 
this  impotent  thing  it  is,  which  grapplcth 
with  Omnipotency,  and  often  in  a  man 
ner  baffleth  it :  and  no  wonder,  for  that 
God  doth  not  intend  to  overpower  our 
will,  or  to  make  any  violent  impression 
on  it,  but  only  to  draw  it  (as  it  is  in  the 
prophet)  with  the  cords  of  a  man,*  or  by 
rational  inducements  to  win  its  consent 
and  compliance  :  our  service  is  not  so 
considerable  to  him,  that  he  should  extort 
it  from  us  ;  nor  doth  he  value  our  hap- 

*  Qnodcunque  sibi  imperavit  animus  obti- 
nuit — Sen.  de  Ira,  ii.  12. 

»  Chrys.  torn.  vi.  Or.  12,  in  1  Cor.  Or.  17, 
torn.  v.  Or.  28,  43. 

c  Hos.  ii.  4. 


piness  at  so  low  a  rate,  as  to  obtrude  it 
on  us.  His  victory  indeed  were  no  true 
victory  over  us,  if  he  should  gain  it  by 
main  force,  or  without  the  concurrence 
of  our  will ;  our  works  not  being  our 
works,  if  they  do  not  issue  from  our  will ; 
and  our  will,  not  being  our  will,  if 
it  be  not  free :  to  compel  it,  were 
to  destroy  it,  together  with  all  the 
worth  of  our  virtue  and  obedience : 
wherefore  the  Almighty  doth  suffer  him 
self  to  be  withstood,  and  beareth  repulses 
from  us  ;  nor  commonly  doth  he  master 
our  will  otherwise  than  by  its  own  spon 
taneous  conversion  and  submission  to 
him  :*  if  ever  we  be  conquered,  as  we 
shall  share  in  the  benefit,  and  wear  a 
crown  ;  so  we  must  join  in  the  combat, 
and  partake  of  the  victory,  by  subduing 
ourselves :  we  must  take  the  yoke  upon 
us  ;  for  God  is  only  served  by  volunteers ; 
he  summoneth  us  by  his  word,  he  at- 
tracteth  us  by  his  grace,  but  we  must 
freely  come  unto  him. 

Our  will,  indeed,  of  all  things,  is  most 
our  own  ;  the  only  gift,  the  most  proper 
sacrifice,  we  have  to  offer  ;  which  there 
fore  God  doth  chiefly  desire,  doth  most 
highly  prize,  doth  most  kindly  accept 
from  us.  Seeing,  then,  our  duty  chiefly 
moveth  on  this  hinge,  the  free  submission 
and  resignation  of  our  will  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  it  is  this  practice  which  our  Lord 
(who  came  to  guide  us  in  the  way  to 
happiness,  not  only  as  a  teacher  by  his 
word  and  excellent  doctrine,  but  as  a 
leader,  by  his  actions  and  perfect  ex 
ample)  did  especially  set  before  us,  as  in 
the  constant  tenor  of  his  life,  so  particu 
larly  in  that  great  exigency  which  oc 
casioned  these  words,  wherein,  renounc 
ing  and  deprecating  his  own  will,  he  did 
express  an  entire  submission  to  God's 
will,  a  hearty  complacence  therein,  and 
a  serious  desire  that  it  might  take  place. 

For  the  fuller  understanding  of  which 
case,  we  may  consider  that  our  Lord,  as 
partaker  of  our  nature,  and  in  all  things 
(bating  sin)  like  unto  MS,  had  a  natural 
human  will,  attended  with  senses,  appe 
tites,  and  affections,  apt  from  objects  in 
cident  to  receive  congruous  impressions 
of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  so  that  whatever  is 
innocently  grateful  and  pleasant  to  us, 

*  'Eirti  TUVTO  ital  aiira  StaGd\\ct  ri  dyaQa  cl  fiii  rot- 
aim  aiiTiHv  iariif  /)  ^>v<7i{,  <I)f  jcai  fcdyrac  rpauJpa/itri*, 
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that  he  relished  with  delight,  and  thence 
did  incline  to  embrace  ;  whatever  is  dis 
tasteful  and  afflictive  to  us,  that  he  resent 
ed  with  grief,  and  thence  was   moved  to 
eschew  :  to   this  probably  he  was  liable 
in  a   degree   beyond  our  ordinary   rate 
for  that  in  him  nature  was  most  perfect 
his  complexion  very   delicate,  his   tem 
per  exquisitely  sound  and  fine  ;  for  so  we 
find,  that  by  how  much  any  man's  con 
stitution    is    more   sound,  by  so  much  he 
hath  a  smarter  gust  of  what  is  agreeable 
or  offensive  to  nature  :  if  perhaps  some 
times  infirmity  of  body,  or  distemper  o: 
soul   (a    savage   ferity,  a  stupid  dulness 
a   fondness  of  conceit,  or  stiffness  of  hu 
mour,  supported  by  wild  opinions  or  vain 
hopes),    may   keep  men  from  being  thus 
affected  by  sensible  objects  ;  yet  in  him 
pure  nature  did  work  vigorously,  with  a 
clear  apprehension  and  lively  sense,  ac 
cording  to    the    design    of     our    Maker, 
when  into  our  constitution  he  did  implant 
those  passive   faculties,  disposing  object; 
to  affect  them  so  and  so,  for  our  need  and 
advantage ;  if  this  be  deemed  weakness, 
it  is    a  weakness  connected    with    our 
nature,    which    he    therewith   did    take, 
and  with    which,    as    the    apostle  saith, 
he  was   encompassed.'1     Such  a  will  our 
Lord   had,  and  it  was    requisite   that  he 
should    have    it,    that    he   thence    might 
be    qualified    to    discharge    the     princi 
pal    instances    of  obedience,  for  procur 
ing  God's   favour  to  us,  and  for  setting 
an  exact  pattern   before  us  ;  for  God  im 
posing  on  him  duties  to  perform,  and  dis 
pensing  accidents  to  endure,  very  cross  to 
that  natural  will,  in    his  compliance  and 
acquiescence  thereto,  his  obedience  was 
thoroughly   tried  ;   his    virtue   did    shine 
most  brightly  ;  therefore  as    the   apostle 
saith,    he   was   in   all  points   tempted ; 
thence,  as  to  meritorious  capacity  and  ex 
emplary    influence,    he,    was    perfected 
through  suffering." 

Hence  was  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  and  conversation  among  men  so  de 
signed,  so  modelled,  as  to  be  one  contin 
ual  exercise  of  thwarting  that  human 
will,  and  closing  with  the  divine  pleas 
ure  :  it  was  predicted  of  him,  Lo,  I  come 
to  do  thy  will,  0  God  ;  and  of  himself 
he  affirmed,  /  came  down  from  heaven, 
not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 

''  'Eim  (rai  UVTOS  rrepuctirai  aaQivtiav, — Heb.  V.  2. 

•  Heb.  iv.  15:  ii.  10,  18. 


him  that  sent  "me  ;"  whereas  there  fontj 
such  a  practice  is  little  seen  in  achievim 
easy  matters,  or  in  admitting  pleasant  ocl 
currences  ;  it  was  ordered  for  him,  thai 
he  should  encounter  the  roughest  difficulj} 
ties,  and  be  engaged  in  circumstance* 
most  harsh  to  natural  apprehension  ami 
appetite  ;  so  that  if  we  trace  the  foot* 
steps  of  his  life,  from  the  sordid  man{ 
ger  to  the  bloody  cross,  we  can  hardly! 
mark  any  thing  to  have  befallen  him  aps 
to  satisfy  the  will  of  nature.  Naturej 
liketh  respect,  and  loatheth  contempt;! 
therefore  was  he  born  of  mean  parent-i 
age,  and  in  a  most  homely  condition  \ 
therefore  did  he  live  in  no  garb,  did  as-i 
sume  no  office,  did  exercise  no  powerJ 
did  meddle  in  no  affairs,  which  procure! 
to  men  consideration  and  regard  ;  there-! 
fore  an  impostor,  a  blasphemer,  a  sorcer'-1 
er,  a  loose  companion,  a  seditious  incen 
diary,  were  the  titles  of  honour  and  thej 
elogies  of  praise  conferred  on  him  ;  there-i 
fore  was  he  exposed  to  the  lash  of  every1 
slanderous,  every  scurrilous,  every  petu-> 
lant  and  ungoverned  tongue. 

Nature  doth   affect  the    good   opinion 
and  good-will    of  men,  especially  wheni 
due  in  grateful  return  for  great  courtesy } 
and  beneficence  ;  nor  doth  any  thing  more  j 
grate  thereon,  than  abuse  of  kindness  :  | 
therefore    could    he    (the   world's   great  I 
Friend  and  Benefactor)   say,   the   world] 
hateth  me  ;'  therefore  were  those,  whom 
he  with  so  much  charity  and  bounty  had 
instructed,  had  fed,  had  cured  of  diseases 
(both  corporal  and  spiritual),  so  ready  to 
clamour,  and  commit  outrage  upon  him ; 
therefore  could  he  thus  expostulate,  Many 
good  works  have  I  showed  you  from  my 
Father  ;  for  which  of  those  works  do   ye 
ttone  me   ?h    Therefore  did  his   kindred 
slight   him,  therefore    did    his    disciples 
abandon  him,  therefore  did  the  grand  trai- 
or  issue  from  his  own  bosom  ;'  therefore 
did  that  whole  nation    which    he  chiefly 
ought  and  laboured  to  save,  conspire  to 
Dersecute  him  with  most  rancorous  spite 
and  cruel  misusage. 

Nature    loveth    plentiful   accommoda- 

ions,  and  abhorreth  to    be  pinched   with 

any  want :  therefore  was  extreme  penury 

ppointed  to  him  ;  he  had  no  revenue,  no 

f  Heb.  x.  7;    Psal.    xl.  7  ;    John  vi.  38  ;    V. 
30;  iv.  34. 

John  vii.  7.  h  John  x.  32. 

John  xiii.  18. 
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Mitate,  no  certain  livelihood,  not  so  muck 
i?  a  house  inhere  to  lay   his   head,  or   a 
12ice  of  money  to  discharge  the   tax   for 
;'  he  owed  his  ordinary  support  to  alms, 
|  r  voluntary  beneficence  ;  he  was  to  seek 
1  iis  food  from  a  fig  tree  on  the  way ;   and 
)metimes  was  beholden  for  it  to  the  cour- 
•sy  of  publicans;  dl  i],uu~  L-iuazfuue,  he 
Kas  (saith  St.  Paul)  a  beggar  for  ?/s.k 
.Nature  delighteth  in  ease,   in  quiet,  in 
berty :  therefore  did  he  spend  his  days 
.  i  continual  labour,  in  restless    travel,  in 
\  ndless  vagrancy,  going  about  and  doing 
\ood  ;  ever  hastening  thither,  whither  the 
eeds  of  men  did  call,    or   their    benefit 
t|ivite  ;  therefore  did  he  take  on  him   the 
//•///  (if  a  servant,  and  was  among  his  own 
)llo\vers  as  one  that  ministereth  ;  there- 
ire  he  pleased  not  himself,  but  suited  his 
emeanour  to  the  state  and  circumstances 
fthings,  complied  with  the  manners  and 
ishions,   comported   with   the  humours 
nd  infirmities  of  men.1 
I    Nature  coveteth  good  success  to  its  de 
igns  and  undertakings,  hardly  brooking 
t  D  be  disappointed  and  defeated  in  them  : 
:ierefore  was  he  put  to  water  dry  sticks 
.nd  to  wash  negroes,  that  is,  to  instruct  a 
nost  dull  and  stupid,  to  reform  a  most  per- 
!  erse  and  stubborn  generation  ;  therefore 
,iis  ardent  desires,  his  solicitous  cares,  his 
>ainful  endeavours,  for  the  good  of  men 
,lid  obtain  so  little  fruit,  had  indeed  a  con- 
rary  effect,  rather  aggravating  their  sins 
ban  removing    them,   rather    hardening 
ban  turning  their   hearts,  rather  plung- 
,ng  them  deeper  into  perdition,  than  res 
cuing  them  from  it ;  therefore   so    much 
iinvain  did  he,  in  numberless  miraculous 
.ivorks,  display  his  power  and    goodness, 
Convincing   few,    converting    fewer    by 
:hem  ;  therefore,  although  he  taught  with 
itnost  powerful  authority,  with  most  charm- 
iing  gracefulness,  with   most  convincing 
[evidence,  yet,  Who  (could  he  say)  hath 
'believed  our  'report  ?"'  Though  lie  most 
(earnestly  did  invite  and  allure  men  to  him, 
(offering  the  richest  boons  that  heaven  it- 
iself  could  dispense,  yet,  Ye  will  not  (was 
he  forced  to  say)  come  unto  me,  that  ye 


)  Matt.  viii.  20  ;  xvii.  25  ;  xxi.  19  ;  Luke 
viii.  3. 

k  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

1  John  iv.  6  ;  Matt.  iv.  23  ;  ix.  35  ;  Acts  x. 
38  ;  Phil.  ii.  7  ;  Luke  xxii.  27  ;  Mark  vi.  6. 

~  Luke  iv.  22,  32  ;  John  xii.  38. 
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may  be  saved  :"  although,  with  assiduous 
fervency  of  affection  he  strove  to  reclaim 
them  from  courses  tending  to  their  ruin, 
yet  how  he  prospered  sad  experience  de- 
clareth,  and  we  may  learn  from  that  dole 
ful  complaint :  How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen 
doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings, 
but  ye  would  not  !  ovx  idti^duie,  your 
will  did  not  concur,  your  will  did  not  sub 
mit." 

In  fine,  natural  will  seeketh  pleasure, 
and  shunneth  pain  :  but  what  pleasure 
did  he  taste  ?  what  inclination,  what  ap 
petite,  what  sense,  did  he  gratify  ?  How 
did  he  feast,  or  revel  ?  How  but  in  tedi 
ous  fastings,  in  frequent  hungers,  by  pass 
ing  whole  nights  in  prayer  and  retire 
ment  for  devotion  upon  the  cold  moun 
tains  ?  What  sports  had  he,  what  recre 
ation  did  he  take,  but  feeling  incessant 
gripes  of  compassion,  and  wearisome  rov 
ing  in  quest  of  the  lost  sheep  ?»•  In  what 
conversation  could  he  divert  himself,  but 
among  those  whose  doltish  incapacity 
and  forward  humour  did  wring  from  his 
patience  these  words,  How  long  shall  I 
be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I  suffer  youl* 
What  music  did  he  hear  ?  What  but  the 
rattlings  of  clamorous  obloquy,  and  furi 
ous  accusations  against  him  ?  To  be  des 
perately  maligned,  to  be  insolently  mock 
ed  ;  to  be  styled  a  king,  and  treated  as  a 
slave  ;  to  be  spit  on,  to  be  buffeted,  to  be 
scourged,  to  be  drenched  with  gall,  to  be 
crowned  with  thorns,  to  be  nailed  to  a 
cross  ;  these  were  the  delights  which  our 
Lord  enjoyed,  these  the  sweet  comforts 
of  his  life  and  the  notable  prosperities  of 
his  fortune  :  such  a  portion  was  allotted 
to  him,  the  which  he  did  accept  from 
God's  hand  with  all  patient  submission, 
with  perfect  contentedness,  with  exceed 
ing  alacrity,  never  repining  at  it,  never 
complaining  of  it,  never  flinching  from 
it,  or  fainting  under  it;  but  proceeding 
on  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duty  and 
prosecution  of  his  grdfct  designs  with  un 
daunted  courage,  with  unwearied  indus 
try,  with  undisturbed  tranquillity  and  sat 
isfaction  of  mind. 

Had  indeed  his  condition  and  fortune 
been  otherwise   framed ;  had   he   come 

•  John  v.  40.         °  Luke  xiii.  34  ;  xix.  42. 
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into  the  world  qualified  with  a  noble  ex 
traction  ;  had  he  lived  in  a  splendid  equi 
page  ;  had  he  enjoyed  a  plentiful  estate 
and  a  fair  reputation  ;  had  he  been  fa 
voured  and  caressed  by  men  ;  had  he 
found  a  current  of  prosperous  success  ; 
had  safety,  ease,  and  pleasure  waited  on 
him  ;  where  had  been  the  pious  resigna 
tion  of  his  will,  where  the  precious  mer 
it  of  his  obedience,  where  the  glorious 
lustre  of  his  example  ?  How  then  had 
our  frailty  in  him  become  victorious  over 
all  its  enemies  ;  how  had  he  triumphed 
over  the  solicitations  and  allurements  of 
the  flesh,  over  the  frowns  and  flatteries 
of  the  world,  over  the  malice  and  fury 
of  hell  ?  How  then  could  he  have  so  de 
monstrated  his  immense  charity  toward 
us,  or  laid  so  mighty  obligations  upon  us  ? 
Such  in  general  was  the  case,  and  such 
the  deportment  of  our  Lord  :  but  there 
was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  beyond  all 
this,  occuring  to  him,  which  drew  forth 
the  words  of  our  text  :  God  had  temper 
ed  for  him  a  potion  of  all  the  most  bitter 
and  loathsome  ingredients  that  could  be  ; 
a  drop  whereof  no  man  ever  hath,  or 
could  endure  to  sip  ;  for  he  was  not  only 
to  undergo  whatever  load  human  rage 
could  impose,  of  ignominious  disgrace 
and  grievious  pain  ;  but  to  feel  dismal  ag 
onies  of  spirit,  and  those  unknown  suffer 
ings*  which  God  alone  could  inflict,  God 
only  could  sustain  :  Behold,  and  see,  he 
might  well  say,  if  there  be  any  sorrmv 
like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto 
me  ;  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted 
me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger  ?r  He 
was  to  labour  with  pangs  of  charily,  and 
through  his  heart  to  be  pierced  with  deep 
est  commiseration  of  our  wretched  case  : 
he  was  to  crouch  under  the  burden  of  all 
the  sins  (the  numberless  most  heinous 
sins  and  abominations)  ever  committed 
by  mankind  :  he  was  to  pass  through  the 
hottest  furnace  of  divine  vengeance,  and 
by  his  blood  to  quench  the  wrath  of  heav 
en  flaming  out  against  iniquity  :  he  was 
to  stand,  as  it  were,  before  the  mouth  of 
hell,  belching  fire  and  brimstone  on  his 
face  :  his  grief  was  to  supply  the  defects 
of  our  remorse,  and  his  suffering  in  those 
few  moments  to  countervail  the  eternal 
torments  due  to  us  :  he  was  to  bear  the 
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hiding  of  God's  face,  and  an  eclipse  0,1 
that  favourable  aspect,  in  which  all  bliss 
doth  reside  ;  a  case  which  he,  that  so  per^ 
fectly  understood,  could  not  but  infinitely! 
resent  :  these  things  with  the  clearest  ap-H 
prehension  he  saw  coming  on  him  ;  ancl 
no  wonder  that  our  nature  started  at  sc 
ghastly  a  sight,  or  that  human  instinct!. 
should  dictate  that  petition,  Father,  if. 
thou  wilt,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;i 
words  implying  his  most  real  participa 
tion  of  our  infirmity  ;  words  denoting  tha 
height  of  those  sad  evils  which  encom 
passed  him,  with  his  lively  and  lowly  re--; 
sentment  of  them  ;  words  informing  us.jj 
how  we  should  entertain  God's  chastise-  i 
ments,  and  whence  we  must  seek  relief 
of  our  pressures  (that  we  should  receive  i 
them,  not  with  a  scornful  neglect  or  sul 
len  insensibility,  "but  with  a  meek  contri-j 
tion  of  soul  ;  that  we  should  entirely  de-l 
pend  on  God's  pleasure  for  support  under 
them,  or  releasement  from  them  ;)  words 
which,  in  conjunction  with  those  follow 
ing,  do  show  how  instantly  we  should 
quash  and  overrule  any  insurrection  of 
natural  desire  against  the  command  or 
providence  of  God.  We  must  not  take 
that  prayer  to  signify  any  purpose  in  our 
Lord  to  shift  off  his  passion,  or  any  wa 
vering  in  resolution  about  it  ;  for  he  could 
not  anywise  mean  to  undo  that,  which 
he  knew  done  with  God  before  the 
world's  foundation  ;  he  would  not  unset 
tle  that,  which  was  by  his  own  free  un 
dertaking  and  irreversible  decree  :  he 
that  so  often  with  satisfaction  did  foretell 
this  event,  who  with  so  earnest  desire* 
longed  for  its  approach  ;  who  with  that 
sharpness  of  indignation  did  rebuke  his 
friend  offering  to  divert  him  from  it  ;  who 
did  again  repress  St.  Peter's  animosity 
with  that  serious  expostulation,  The  cup 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I 
not  drink  it  ?s  who  had  advisedly  laid 
such  trains  for  its  accomplishment,  would 
he  decline  it  ?  Could  that  heart,  all  burn 
ing  with  zeal  for  God  and  charity  to  men, 
admit  the  least  thought  or  motion  of 
averseness  from  drinking  that  cup,  which 
was  the  sovereign  medicine  administered 
by  divine  wisdom  for  the  recovery  of 
God's  creation  ?  No  :  had  he  spake 
with  such  intent,  legions  of  angels  had 
flown  to  his  rescue  ;l  that  word,  which 
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j  framed  the  worlds,  which  stilled  the  tern- 
;  t  ests,  which  ejected  devils,  would  imme- 
'  j  lately  have   scattered   his  enemies,  and 
} !  ashed    all   their  projects   against  him  : 
•;  therefore  those  words  did    not  proceed 
/rom  intention,  but  as  from  instinct,  and 
-,  tor  instruction  ;  importing,  that  wnat  our 
aiiTuin    frailly    was   apt  to  suggest,  that 
is  divine    virtue   was   more    ready    to 
mother;  neither  did  he  vent  the  former, 
jnut  that  he  might  express  the  latter. 
|    He  did  express  it  in  real  effects,  imme- 
liately  with  all  readiness  addressing  him- 
I'elf  to    receive  that   unsavoury  potion  ; 
>ie  reached  out    his  hand    for  it,  yielding 
air  opportunity  and   advantages    to   his 
'Persecutors;  he  lifted  it  up  to  his  mouth, 
'nnocently  provoking  their  envy  and  mal- 
ce;  he  drank  it  off  with  a  most  steady 
•,almness  and  sweet  composure  of  mind, 
vith  the  silence,  the  simplicity,  the  meek 
ness  ofa  lamb  carried  to  the  slaughter ;  no 
retful  thought  rising  up,  no  angry  word 
;  >reaking  forth,  but  a  clear   patience,  en- 
ivened  with  a    warm  charity,  shining  in 
ill  his  behaviour,  and  through  every  cir- 
.  :umstance  of  his  passion. 

Such  in  life,  such  at  his  death,  was 
he  practice  of  our  Lord  ;  in  conformity 
vhereto  we  also  readily  should  undertake 
Ivhatever  God  proposeth,  we  gladly 
should  accept  whatever  God  offereth,  we 
vigorously  should  perform  whatever  God 
?njoineth,  we  patiently  should  undergo 
whatever  God  imposeth  or  inflicteth,  how 
:ross  soever  any  duty,  any  dispensation, 
••nay  prove  to  our  carnal  sense  or  humour. 
To  do  thus,  the  contemplation  of  this 
example  may  strongly  engage  us  ;  for,  if 
|3ur  Lord  had  not  his  will,  can  we  in 
^reason  expect,  can  we  in  modesty  desire, 
;o  have  ours  ?  Must  we  be  cockered  and 
jpleased  in  every  thing,  when  as  he  was 
(treated  so  coarsely,  and  crossed  in  all 
jthings  ?  Can  we  grutch  at  any  kind  of 
service  or  sufferance?  Can  we  think 
:much  (for  our  trial,  our  exercise,  our 
(correction)  to  bear  a  little  want,  a  little 
disgrace,  a  little  pain,  when  the  Son  of 
'God  was  put  to  discharge  the  hardest 
tasks,  to  endure  the  sorest  adversities  ? 

But  further  to  enforce  these  duties,  be 
pleased  to  cast  a  glance  on  two  consid 
erations  :  1.  What  the  will  is  to  which  ; 
2.  Who  the  wilier  is  to  whom,  we  must 
submit. 

1.  What  is  the  will  of  God  ?    Is  it  anv 


thing  unjust,  unworthy,  or  dishonourable, 
any  thing  incommodious  or  hurtful,  any 
thing  extremely  difficult  or  intolerably 
grievous,  that  God  requireth  of  us  to  do 
or  bear  ?  No  :  he  willeth  nothing  from 
us  or  to  us,  which  doth  not  best  become 
us  and  most  behove  us ;  which  is  not  at 
tended  with  safety,  with  ease,  with  the 
solidest  profit,  the  fairest  reputation,  and 
the  sweetest  pleasure. 

Two  things  he  willeth;  that  we  should 
be  good,  and  that  we  should  be  happy  ; 
the  first  in  order  'o  the  second,  for  that 
virtue  is  the  certain  way,  and  a  necessa 
ry  qualification  to  felicity. 

The  will  of  God  (saith  St.  Paul)  is  our 
sanctification."  What  is  that?  What  but 
that  the  decays  of  our  frame,  and  the  de 
facements  of  God's  image  within  us, 
should  be  repaired  ;  that  the  faculties  of 
our  soul  should  be  restored  to  their  origi 
nal  integrity  and  vigour ;  that  from  most 
wretched  slaveries  we  should  be  translat 
ed  into  a  happy  freedom,  yea,  into  a 
glorious  kingdom  ;  that  from  despicable 
beggary  and  baseness  we  should  be  ad 
vanced  to  substantial  wealth  and  sublime 
dignity ;  that  we  should  be  cleansed  from 
the  foulest  defilements,  and  decked  with 
the  goodliest  ornaments  ;  that  we  should 
be  cured  of  most  loathsome  diseases,  and 
settled  in  a  firm  health  of  soul ;  that  we 
should  be  delivered  from  those  brutish 
lusts,  and  those  devilish  passions,  which 
create  in  us  a  hell  of  darkness,  of  con 
fusion,  of  vexation,  which  dishonour  our 
nature,  deform  our  soul,  ruffle  our  mind, 
and  rack  our  conscience  ;  that  we  should 
be  endowed  with  those  worthy  disposi 
tions  and  affections,  which  do  constitute 
in  our  hearts  a  heaven  of  light,  of  or 
der,  of  joy,  and  peace,  dignify  our  na 
ture,  beautify  our  soul,  clarify  and  cheer 
our  mind  ;  that  we  should  eschew  those 
practices,  which  never  go  without  a  re 
tinue  of  woful  mischiefs  and  sorrows, 
embracing  those  which  always  yield 
abundant  fruits  of  convenience  and  com 
fort  ;  that,  in  short,  we  should  become 
friends  of  God,  fit  to  converse  with  an 
gels,  and  capable  of  paradise. 

God  (saith  St.  Paul  again)  willeth  all 
men  to  be  saved  :  he  willeth  not  (saith 
St.  Peter)  that  any  man  should  perish. 
He  saith  it  himself,  yea,  he  sweareth  it, 
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that  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  should 
turn  from  his  way  and  live."'  And  what 
is  this  will  ?  what  but  that  we  should  ob 
tain  all  the  good  whereof  we  are  capa 
ble  ;  that  we  should  be  filled  with  joy, 
and  crowned  with  glory ;  that  we  should 
be  fixed  in  an  immoveable  state  of  happi 
ness,  in  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  God's 
favour,  and  in  the  light  of  his  blissful 
presence ;  that  we  should  be  rid  of  all 
the  evils  to  which  we  are  liable ;  that 
we  should  be  released  from  inextricable 
chains  of  guilt,  from  incurable  stings  of 
remorse,  from  being  irrecoverably  en 
gaged  to  pass  a  disconsolate  eternity  in 
utter  darkness  and  extreme  woe  ?  Such 
is  God's  will  ;  to  such  purposes  every 
command,  every  dispensation  of  God 
(how  grim,  how  rough  soever  it  may 
seem)  doth  tend.  And  do  we  refuse  to 
comply  with  that  good  will  ;  do  we  set 
against  it  a  will  of  our  own,  affecting 
things  unworthy  of  us,  things  unprofita 
ble  to  us,  things  prejudicial  to  our  best 
interests,  things  utterly  baneful  to  our 
souls  ?  Do  we  reject  the  will  that  would 
save  us,  and  adhere  to  a  will  that  would 
ruin  us ;  a  foolish  and  a  senseless  will, 
which,  slighting  the  immense  treasures 
of  heaven,  the  unfading  glories  of  God's 
kingdom,  the  ineffable  joys  of  eternity, 
doth  catch  at  specious  nothings,  doth  pur 
sue  mischievous  trifles  ;  a  shadow  of  base 
profit,  a  smoke  of  vain  honour,  a  flash  of 
sordid  pleasure  ;  which  passeth  away 
like  the  mirth  of  fools,  or  the  crackling 
of  thorns,"  leaving  only  soot,  black  and 
bitter,  behind  it  ? 

But  at  least,  ere  we  do  thus,  let  us 
consider  whose  will  it  is  that  requireth 
our  compliance. 

It  is  the  will  of  him,  whose  will  did 
found  the  earth,  and  rear  the  heaven  ;x 
whose  will  sustaineth  all  things  in  their 
existence  and  operation  ;  whose  will  is 
the  great  law  of  the  world,  which  uni 
versal  nature  in  all  its  motions  doth  ob 
serve  ;  which  reigneth  in  heaven,  the 
blessed  spirits  adoring  it ;  which  swayeth 
in  hell  itself,  the  cursed  fiends  trembling 
at  it :  and  shall  we  alone  (we  pitiful 
worms  crawling  on  earth)  presume  to 
murmur,  or  dare  to  kick  against  it  ? 

y  1  Tim.  ii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 
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It  is  the  will  of  our  Maker,  who,  togt 
ther  with  all  other  faculties,  did  crea* 
and  confer  on  us  the  very  power  of  wil 
ing  :  and  shall  we  turn  the  work  of  h< 
hands,  the  gift  of  his  bounty,  againii 
him  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  Preserver,  who  tc 
gether  with  all  that  we  are  or  have,  con 
tinually  doth  uphold  our  very  will  itself! 
so  that  without  employing  any  positiv 
force,  merely  by  letting  us  fall  out  of  hi 
hand,  he  can  send  us  and  it  back  to  no 
thing  :  and  shall  our  will  clash  with  thai1 
on  which  it  so  wholly  dependeth  ;  with 
out  which  it  cannot  subsist  one  moment 
or  move  one  step  forward  in  action  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  sovereign  Lord; 
who,  upon  various  indisputable  accounts 
hath  a  just  right  to  govern  us,  and  an  ab 
solute  power  to  dispose  of  us  :  ought  wt:> 
not  therefore  to  say  with  old  Eli,  It  it* 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  1o  me  as  it  seemeth 
good  to  him  ?'"  Is  it  not  extreme  iniquity 
is  it  not  monstrous  arrogance  for  us,  ir 
derogation  to  his  will,  to  pretend  giving 
law,  or  picking  a  station  to  ourselves?' 
Do  we  not  manifestly  incur  high  treason- 
against  the  King  of  heaven,  by  so  invad 
ing  his  office,  usurping  his  authority,, 
snatching  his  sceptre  into  our  hands,  and 
setting  our  wills  in  his  throne  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  Judge,  from  whose 
mouth  our  doom  must  proceed,  awarding 
life  or  death,  weal  or  woe  unto  us :  and 
what  sentence  can  we  expect,  what  fa 
vour  can  we  pretend  to,  if  we  presump 
tuously  shall  offend,  oppose  that  will, 
which  is  the  supreme  rule  of  justice  and 
sole  fountain  of  mercy  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  Eedeemer,  who 
hath  bought  us  with  an  inestimable  price, 
and  with  infinite  pains  hath  rescued  us 
from  miserable  captivity  under  most  bar 
barous  enemies,  that  obeying  his  will  we 
might  command  our  own,  and  serving  him 
we  might  enjoy  perfect  freedom  :  and 
shall  we,  declining  his  call  and  conduct 
out  of  that  unhappy  state,  bereave  him  of 
his  purchase,  frustrate  his  undertakings, 
and  forfeit  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  so 
great  redemption  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  best  Friend  ;  who 
loveth  us  much  better  than  we  do  love 
ourselves;  who  is  concerned  for  our 
welfare,  as  his  own  dearest  interest,  and 
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!  /reatly  delightest  therein  ;  who  by  innu- 
1  nerable  experiments   hath  demonstrated 
.n  excess  of  kindness    to  us  ;  who  in  all 
iiis  dealings  with  us    purely  doth  aim  at 
:  °ur  good,  never  charging  any  duty  onus, 
ir  dispensing  any   event  to  us,  so  much 
vith  intent  to  exercise  his  power  over  us, 
its  to  express  his  goodness   toward  us  ; 
ivho  never  doth  afflict  or  grieve  us7-  more 
•igainst  our  will,  than  against  his  own  de- 
pire ;  never   indeed    but   when  goodness 
itself  calleth  for  it,  and  even  mercy  doth 
Urge    thereto;  to    whom   we    are   much 
bbliged,   that   he    vouchsafeth  to  govern 
jind  guide  us,  our  service  being  altogether 
Unprofitable  to  him,    his   governance  ex 
ceedingly  beneficial  to  us  :  and  doth  not 
l>uch  a  will  deserve  regard  ;  may   it  not 
demand  compliance  from  us  ?  to  neglect 
or  infringe  it,  what  is  it  ?   is  it  not  palpa 
ble  folly,  is  it  not  foul  disingenuity,  is  it 
not  detestable  ingratitude  ? 

So  doth  every  relation  of  God  recom- 
imend  his  will  to  us  ;  and  each  of  his  at 
tributes  doth  no  less  :  for, 

It  is  the  will  of  him  who  is  most  holy, 
ior  whose  will  is  essential  rectitude  :  how 
'then  can  we  thwart  it,  without  being 
stained  with  the  guilt,  and  wounded  with 
a  sense  of  great  irregularity  and  iniquity  : 
It  is  the  will  of  him  who  is  perfectly 
ijust ;  who  therefore  cannot  but  assert  his 
iown  righteous  will,  and  avenge  the  viola 
tion  thereof:  is  it  then  advisable  to  drive 
him  to  that  point  by  wilful  provocation ; 
or  to  run  upon  the  edge  of  necessary  se- 
1  verity  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  him  who  is  infinitely 
wise  ;  who  therefore  doth  infallibly  know 
iwhat  is  best  for  us,  what  doth  most  befit 
i our  capacities  and  circumstances;  what 
in  the  final  result  will  conduce  to  our 
greatest  advantage  and  comfort  :  shall 
1  we  then  prefer  the  dreams  of  our  vain 
!  mind  before  the  oracles  of  his  wisdom  ? 
I  shall  we,  forsaking  the  direction  of  his 
i  unerring  will,  follow  the  impulse  of  our 
I  giddy  humour  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  him,  who  is  immense- 
i  ly  good  and  benign,  whose  will  therefore 
i  can  be  no  other  than  good-will  to  us; 
i  who  can  mean  nothing  thereby  but  to  de- 
1  rive  bounty  and   mercy  on  us :  can  we 
then  fail  of  doing  well,  if  we  put  our 
selves  entirely   into  his  hands  ?  are  we 

'-  Lam.  iii.  33. 


not  our  own  greatest  enemies,  in  with 
standing  his  gracious  intentions  ? 

It  is,  finally,  the  will  of  him  who  is 
uncontrollably  powerful ;  whose  will  there 
fore  must  prevail  one  way  or  other  ;  ei 
ther  with  our  will  or  against  it ;  either  so 
as  to  bow  and  satisfy  us,  or  so  as  to  break 
and  plague  us  :  for,  My  counsel  (saith 
he)  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my 
pleasure.*  As  to  his  dispensations,  we 
may  wail,  we  may  bark  at  them  ;  but  we 
cannot  alter  or  avoid  them  :  sooner  may 
we  by  our  moans  check  the  tides,  or  by 
our  cries  stop  the  sun  in  his  career,  than 
divert  the  current  of  affairs,  or  change 
the  state  of  things  established  by  God's 
high  decree  :  what  he  layeth  on,  no  hand 
can  remove  ;  what  he  hath  destined,  no 
power  can  reverse  :  our  anger  therefore 
will  be  ineffectual,  our  impatience  will 
have  no  other  fruit,  than  to  aggravate  our 
guilt  and  augment  our  grief. 

As  to  his  commands,  we  may  lift  up 
ourselves  against  thtmf  we  may  fight 
stoutly,  we  may  in  a  sort  prove  conquer 
ors  ;  but  it  will  be  a  miserable  victory, 
the  trophies  whereof  shall  be  erected  in 
hell,  and  stand  upon  the  ruins  of  our 
happiness ;  for,  while  we  insult  over 
abused  grace,  we  must  fall  under  incens 
ed  justice  :  if  God  cannot  fairly  procure 
his  will  of  us  in  way  of  due  obedience, 
he  will  surely  execute  his  will  upon  us  in 
way  of  righteous  vengeance  ;  if  we  do 
not  surrender  our  wills  to  the  overtures  of 
his  goodness,  we  must  submit  our  backs 
to  the  strokes  of  his  anger  :  he  must 
reign  over  us,  if  not  as  over  loyal  sub 
jects  to  our  comfort,  yet  as  over  stubborn 
rebels  to  our  confusion  ;  for  this  in  that 
case  will  be  our  doom,  and  the  last  words 
God  will  deign  to  spend  upon  us,  Those 
mine  enemies,  which  would  not  that  I 
shouid  rdgn  orer  them,  bring  them  hith 
er,  and  slay  th<m  before  me.' 

Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
l^lood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make 
you  perfect  in  evry  good  work  to  do  his 
will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ecer,A  Amen. 


Isa.  xlvi.  10. 
Luke  xix.  27. 


b  Dan.v.  23. 
*  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21. 
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PHIL.  iv.  11. — I  have  learned  in  whatever 
state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content* 

IN  these  words,  by  the  example  of  an  emi 
nent  saint,  is  recommended  to  us  the  prac 
tice  of  an  excellent  duty,  or  virtue  ;  a  prac 
tice  in  itself  most  worthy,  very  grateful 
to  God,  and  immediately  of  great  benefit 
to  ourselves  ;  being  indeed  necessary  to 
wards  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  our 
lives :  it  is  contentedness,  the  virtue 
which,  of  all  other,  doth  most  render  this 
world  acceptable,  and  constituteth  a  kind 
of  temporal  heaven  ;  which  he  that  hath 
is  thereby  ipso  facto  in  good  measure 
happy,  whatever  other  things  he  may 
seem  to  want  ;t  which  he  that  wanteth, 
doth,  however  otherwise  he  be  furnished, 
become  miserable,  and  carrieth  a  kind  of 
hell  within  him  :  it  cannot,  therefore,  but 
well  deserve  our  best  study  about  it,  and 
care  to  get  it ;  in  imitation  of  St.  Paul, 
who  had  learned  in  whatever  state  he 
was,  therein  to  be  content. 

In  discoursing  upon  which  words,  I 
shall  consider  two  particulars  :  first,  the 
virtue  itself  (contentedness  in  every 
state),  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  en 
deavour  to  explain  ;  then  the  way  of  at 
taining  or  producing  it,  implied  by  St. 
Paul  in  the  words,  /  have  learned. 

I.  For  explication  of  the  virtue  :  the 
word  here  expressing  it  is  av&rQxeiu, 
which  signifieth  self-sufficiency,  or  hav 
ing  enough  of  oneself  ;|  the  which  is  not 
to  be  understood  absolutely,  as  if  he  took 
himself  to  be  independent  in  nature,  able 
to  subsist  of  himself,  not  wanting  any 
support  or  comfort  without  himself  (for 
this  is  the  property  and  privilege  of  the 
great  El-skaddai,  who  alone  subsisteth  of 
himself,  needing  toward  his  being  and 
felicity  nothing  without  himself;  this  is 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  man,  who  is  a 
creature  essentially  dependent  for  his  be 
ing  and  subsistence,  indigent  of  many 
things  for  his  satisfaction  and  welfare), 

*  'Eyw  yap  ZpaOov  iv  o?f  £'/*')  aiirdpicris  clvat. 

°f  To  <T  avrapKCS  rfOt^tv,  a  fiovovftevov  aip^tov 
Ttoiei  rdv  0iov,  KOI  priSivdf  ivita. — Arist.  Eth.  i.  7. 

^  T<3  cv&ainovoiiv  dirc^ctv  Set  navra  a  Si'Att,  vc- 
jrXjjpoyei'ti)  eim  toucivat'  o\>  fitj/ag  iti  7rpoacivat} 
oMl  \ifi6v. — Arr.  iii.  24. 


but  relatively  considering  his  preset 
state,  the  circumstances  wherein  he  was> 
and  the  capacities  he  had  ;  which  by 
God's  disposal  and  providence  were  such: 
that  he  could  not  want  more  than  he  hao 
in  his  possession  or  reach.  He  mean 
not  to  exclude  God,  and  his  providence 
but  rather  supposed  that  as  the  ground 
and  cause  of  his  self-sufficiency  ;  accord 
ing  as  otherwhere  he  expresseth  it :  Not 
as  if  we  were  sufficient  of  ourselves,  buH 
our  sufficiency  is  of  God:*  nor  did  he 
intend  to  exclude  the  need  of  other  crea 
tures,  otherwise  than  as  considered  with 
out  his  possession,  or  beyond  his  power ; 
but  he  meaneth  only,  that  he  did  not  de 
sire  or  lack  more  than  what  God  had 
supplied  him  with  ;  had  put  into  his  hand,  i 
or  had  set  within  his  reach  ;  that  his  wili 
did  suit  to  his  state,  his  desire  did  not  ex-i  I 
ceed  his  power. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  which 
the  apostle  useth  :  but  for  the  more  full 
and  clear  understanding  the  virtue  itself, 
we  shall  first  consider  the  object  about 
which  it  is  conversant ;  then  the  several 
acts  which  it  requireth,  or  wherein  the 
exercise  thereof  consisteth — 

1.  The  object  of  contentedness  is  the 
present  state  of  things,  whatever  it  be 
(whether* prosperous  or  adverse,  of  emi- 
nency  or  meanness,  of  abundance  or  , 
scantiness),  wherein  by  divine  Providence 
we  are  set :  TU  iv  of;  iautr,  the  things  in 
ivhich  we  are  ;  that  is,  our  present  condi 
tion,  with  all  its  circumstances  :  so  it  may 
be  generally  supposed,  considering  that  it 
is  ordinary,  and  almost  natural  for  men 
(who  have  not  learned  as  St.  Paul  had 
done,  or  are  not  instructed  and  exercised 
in  the  practice  of  this  duty)  to  be  dissat 
isfied  and  disquieted  in  every  state  ;  to  be 
always  in  want  of  something  ;  to  find  de 
fects  in  every  fortune  ;  to  fancy  they 
may  be  in  better  case,  and  to  desire  it 
earnestly  :  if  we  estimate  things  wisely, 
rich  men  are  more  liable  to  discontent 
than  poor  men.  It  is  observable,  that 
prosperity  is  a  peevish  thing,  and  men  of 
highest  fortune  are  apt  most  easily  to  re 
sent  the  smallest  things  :  a  little  neglect, 
a  slight  word,  an  unpleasing  look  doth  af 
fect  them  more  than  reproaches,  blows, 
wrongs,  do  those  of  a  mean  condition. 

Prosperity    is   a  nice    and    squeamish 

•  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 
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hing,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  any  thing 
ble  to  please  men  of  a  full  and  prosper- 
ius  state,  which  being  uncapable  of  bet- 
3ring  in  substantial  things,  they  can 
ardiv  find  matter  of  solid  delight. 
iVhereas  a  poor  estate  is  easily  comfort- 
d  by  the  accession  of  many  things  which 
r  wameth ;  a  good  meal,  a  small  gift,  a 
i'ttle  gain,  or  good  success  of  his  labour, 
;olh  greatly  please  a  poor  man,  with  a 
lery  solid  pleasure  :  but  a  rich  man  hath 
lothing  to  please  him,  but  a  new  toy,  a 
I'uff  of  applause,  success  at  a  horse-race, 
j.t  bowls,  at  hunting ;  in  some  petty  sport 
.ind  pastime,  which  can  yield  but  a  very 
ihin  and  transitory  satisfaction  to  any 
>nan  not  quite  brutified  and  void  of  sense  : 
Whence  contentedness  hath  place,  and  is 
aeedful  in  every  condition,  be  it  in  ap 
pearance  never  so  prosperous,  so  plenti- 
ul,  so  pleasant :  In  the  fulness  of  his 
itjjiciency  he  shall  be  in  straits.11 

The  formal  object  thereof  may  indeed 
;eem  to  be  a  condition  distasteful  to  our 
;ense,  or  cross  to  our  fancy  ;  an  adverse 
>r  strait  condition  ;  a  condition  of  pover- 
y,  of  disgrace,  of  any  great  inconveni 
ence  or  distress  incident  to  us  in  this 
ivorld  ;  but  since  the  most  men  are  abso- 
utely  in  such  a  condition,  exposed  to  so 
•nany  wants  and  troubles ;  since  many 
more  are  needy  comparatively,  wanting 
:he  conveniences  that  others  enjoy,  and 
which  themselves  affect ;  since  there  are 
'ew,  who  in  right  estimation  are  not  indi 
gent  and  poor,  that  is,  who  do  not  desire 
and  fancy  themselves  to  want  many 
khings  which  they  have  not  (for  wealth 
;onsisteth  not  so  much  in  the  possession 
irf  goods,  as  in  apprehension  of  freedom 
from  wrant,  and  in  satisfaction  of  desires), 
since  care,  trouble,  disappointment,  sati- 
iBty,  and  discontent  following  them,  do 
'not  only  haunt  cottages,  and  stick  to  the 
[lowest  sort  of  people,  but  do  even  fre- 
jquent  palaces,  and  pursue  men  of  high- 
iest  rank  ;  therefore  any  state  may  be  the 
lobject  of  contentedness ;  and  the  duty  is 
'of  a  very  general  concernment ;  princes 
'themselves  need  to  learn  it ;  the  lessons 
iteaching  it,  and  the  arguments  persuad 
ing  it,  may  as  well  suit  the  rich  and  no- 
'ble,  as  the  poor  and  the  peasant ;  so  our 
apostle  himself  doth  intimate  in  the  words 
|immediately  following  our  text :  /  know 

b  Job.  xi.  22  ;  Chrys.  torn.  vii.  p.  68. 


both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  now  to 
abound  ;  every  where  and  in  all  things  I 
am  instructed  both  to  be  full,  and  to  be 
hungry  ;  both  to  abound,  and  to  sufftr 
need  :  he  had  the  art,  not  only  to  man 
age  well  both  conditions,  but  to  be  satis 
fied  in  either. 

But  seeing  real  adversity,  poverty,  and 
disgrace,  have  naturally  the  strongest  in 
fluence  in  disturbing  and  disordering  our 
minds  ;  that  contentedness  is  plainly  most 
needful  in  such  cases,  as  the  proper  sup 
port,  or  medicine  of  our  mind  in  them  ; 
that  other  states  do  need  it  only  as  they, 
by  fancy  or  infirmity,  do  symbolize  or 
conspire  with  these ;  therefore  unto  per 
sons  in  these  states  we  shall  more  explicit 
ly  apply  our  directions  and  persuasions, 
as  to  the  proper  and  primary  subjects  of 
contentedness  ;  the  which  by  analogy,  or 
parity  of  reason,  may  be  extended  to  all 
others,  who  by  imaginary  wants  and  dis 
tresses  do  create  displeasure  to  them 
selves.  So  much  for  the  object,  or  the 
subject,  of  the  virtue. 

2.  The  acts,  wherein  the  practice 
thereof  consisteth  (which  are  necessary 
ingredients  or  constant  symptoms  of  it), 
belong  either  to  the  mind  and  understand 
ing,  or  to  the  will  and  appetite,  or  to  ex 
ternal  demeanour  and  practice ;  being, 

1.  right  opinions  and  judgments  of  mind  ; 

2.  fit  dispositions  and  affections  of  heart ; 

3.  outward  good    actions  and  behaviours, 
in  regard  to  our  condition  and  the  events 
befalling  us  ;  the    former    being   as  the 
root  and  stock,  the  latter  as  the  fruits  and 
the  flowers  of  the  duty  :  unto  which  may 
be  reduced  the  correspondent   negations, 
or  absence  of  bad  judgments,  affections, 
and   deportments  in  respect  to  the  same 
objects. 

(1.)  As  to  our  opinions  and  judgments 
of  things,  contentedness  requireth,  that, 

1.  We  should  believe  our  condition, 
whatever  it  be,  to  be  determined  by  God  ; 
and  that  all  events  befalling  us  do  proceed 
from  him ;  at  least  that  he  permilteth 
and  ordereth  them,  according  to  his  judg 
ment  and  pleasure  ;  -H"v''  '<?  ^fo  nu,-  xui 
yiiq  x'bi'dt'^frui,'1  all,  as  the  prophet 
singeth,  both  good  and  evil,  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the.  Most  High ;  that 
affliction  (as  Job  said),  cometh  not  forth 
of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring 


<••  Phil.  iv.  12. 
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out  of  the  ground  ;°  as  a  thing  arising 
spontaneously,  or  sowed  by  the  hand  of 
some  creature ;  but  rather  descendelh 
from  him,  who  saith,  I  form  the  light, 
and  create  darkness  ;  I  make  peace,  and 
create  evil ;  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things/ 

We  are  apt,  when  any  thing  falleth 
out  unpleasant  to  us,  to  exclaim  against 
fortune,  and  to  accuse  our  stars ;  or  to 
inveigh  against  the  second  causes  which 
immediately  offend  us,  ascribing  all  to 
their  influence  ;*  which  proceeding  doth 
argue  in  us  a  heathenish  ignorance  and 
infidelity,  or  at  least  much  inconsiderate- 
ness,  and  impotency  of  mind  ;  that  our 
judgment  is  blinded  and  clouded,  or  per 
verted  and  seduced  by  ill  passions ;  for 
that  in  truth  there  is  not  in  the  world  any 
occurrence  merely  fortuitous  or  fatal  (all 
being  guided  and  wielded  by  the  power 
ful  hand  of  the  all-wise  and  almighty 
God),  there  is  no  creature  which  in  its 
agency  doth  not  depend  upon  God,  as  the 
instrument  of  his  will,  or  subordinate 
thereto  ;  wherefore  upon  every  event 
we  should,  raising  our  minds  above  all 
other  causes,  discern  and  acknowledge 
God's  hand  ;  as  David  did,  when  Shimei 
cursed  him  :  Let  him  (said  the  good  king) 
curse,  became  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
him,  Curse  David ;"  as  Job  did,  when 
he  was  rifled  of  his  goods  :  The  Lord, 
(said  he)  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  ;'•  as  our  Saviour  did,  when,  in  re 
gard  to  the  sore  hardships  he  was  design 
ed  to  undergo,  he  said,  The  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  I- 

2.  Hence  we  should  always  judge 
every  thing  which  happeneth  to  be 
throughly  good  and  fit,  worthy  (all  things 
considered)  to  be  appointed,  or  permitted, 
by  that  Governor  of  things  ;  not  enter 
taining  any  harsh  thoughts  of  God,  as  if 
he  were  not  enough  wise,  just,  or  benign 
in  ordering  us  to  be  afflicted  or  crossed  ; 
but  taking  all  occurrences  to  be  well  con 
sistent  with  all  God's  holy  perfections  and 
attributes.! 

*Atque  Deos.  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  ma 
ter. 

•)•  TTapa^up/j<7fi>/ui'  roivvv  irupa/caXfo  TM  aotpii)  TOV 
travroi  KvStpvflTTi,  Aral  crip^tiiptv  ra  oiKovofjiovfieva, 

«  Lam.  iii.  38;  Amos  iii.  G  ;  1  Kings  xi. 
15,  24.  f  Isa.  xlv.  7. 

g  2  Sam.  xvi.  10.  h  Jobi.  21. 
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We  are  apt  to  conceit  that  the  worm 
is  ill  ordered,  when  we  do  not  thrive  ana 
prosper  therein  ;  that  every  thing  is  irrel 
gular  which  squareth  not  to  the  model™ 
of  our  fancy  ;  that  things  had  gone  muckj 
better  if  our  designs  had  found  success! 
but  these  are  vain  and  perverse  conceits: 
for  that  certainly  is  most  good  which  seem- 
eth  good  to  God  ;*  his  will  is  a  perfect  stan 
dard  of  right  and  convenience,  his  eyet 
never  aimeth  wrong,  his  hand  never  fail- 
eth  to  hit  the  mark  of  what  is  best :  AU\ 
his  paths  are  mercy  and  truth ;  he  w 
righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  ini 
all  his  works ;'  so  did  king  Hezckiah 
rightly  judge,  when,  upon  denunciation! 
of  a  sad  doom  to  his  country  and  poster 
ity,  he  replied  to  the  prophet,  Good  is  thr\ 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  thou  hast  spoken ;" 
so  even  the  pagan  sage  discerned,  when] 
he  thus  rebuked  a  malecontent :  Youi 
slave,  do  you  forsooth  desire  any  thing, 
but  what  is  best  ?  and  is  not  that  only 
best,  which  seemeth  best  to  God  ?t 

3.  We  should  even  be  satisfied  in  our 
mind,  that,  according  to  God's  purpose, 
all  events  do  tend  and  conduce  to  our 
particular  welfare  ;  being  not  only  good 
to  us  as  members  of  the  world,  and  in 
order  to  more  general  ends,  but  serving 
towards  our  private  benefit  and  advan 
tage.  We  may  be  ready  perhaps  to  con 
fess,  that  whatever  happeneth  may  be 
indeed  just  and  fit  in  some  distant  and 
occult  respects ;  but  hardly  can  we  be 
induced  to  allow,  that  what  we  feel  offen 
sive  to  our  sense  and  fancy  is  really  good 
for  us,  or  was  meant  for  our  benefit ;  we 
cannot  easily  discern  any  thing  of  love 
or  favour  in  such  matters  :  those  sort  of 
aphorisms,  in  holy  scripture,  Happy  is 
the  man  whom  God  correcteth;  as  many 
as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten  ;'  sound 
strangely,  and  are  huge  paradoxes  to  us ; 

uTTota  Tror'  av  y  Knv  Ovpipri,  Knv  \v~ripj,  ifcc. Theod. 

Ep.  136. 

*  Placeat  homini  quicquid  Deo  placuit. — 
Sen.  Ep.  75. 

SrEpycii'  yap  %prj  ra  jrapa  rrjs  djipfirov  ero^faf  irpv- 
Tanevo^va,  itai  ravra  jrai/rcoj  vopifciv  (ri/jK^ipojra. — 
Theod.  Ep.  15. 

OiSc  yap  o)f  <rj<pds  rd  (rv/j^ipov,  xai  a)j  dyaSdf 
TOVTO  riftiv  irpayparcverat.  — Id.  Ep.  IS. 

f  'AvfpaTTotiov,  aXXo  yap  diXets,  !>  rd  apeivoi/  ', 
aXXo  ovv  TI  apeivov,  ?)  TO  8eio  SUKOVV  ; — Arr.  XI.  7. 

J  Psal.xxv.  10;  cxlv. 'l7. 

<<  2  Kings  xx.  19. 

1  Job  v.  17;  James  i.  12;  Rev.  iii.  19; 
Prov.  iii.  12. 
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:uch  is  our  blindness  of  mind,  and  dull- 
less  of  apprehension  :  but  God  knoweth 
vith  so  exact  a  skilfulness  to  manage 
ihings,  that  every  particular  occurrence 
hall  be  advantageous  to  the  person  whom 
t  toucheth  ;  and  accordingly  to  each  one 
ic  dispenseth  that  which  is  most  suitable 
3  him  ;  whencejfcs  frequently  it  is  neces- 
tary  for  our  good  that  we  should  be  cross 
ed  (for  that  indeed  otherwise  we  should 
'ften  much  harm,  sometimes  we  should 
{uite  undo  ourselves),  so  it  always,  when 
jod  so  ordereth  it,  is  to  be  deemed  most 
*rofitable  and  wholesome  for  us  :  we  are 
Jherefore  in  reason  obliged  to  take  the 
oddest  accidents  and  sharpest  afflictions, 
;oming  upon  us  by  Providence,  to  be  no 
»ther  than  fatherly  corrections,  or  frendly 
ebukes,  designed  to  render  us  good  and 
lappy  ;  as  arguments  therefore  and  in 
stances  of  especial  good-will  towards  us  ; 
'•.onceiving  under  every  dispensation,  that 
ye  do,  as  it  were,  hear  God  speaking  to 
is,  as  he  did  to  those  in  the  prophet :  / 
•now  the  thoughts,  that  I  think  toward 
'ou,  thoughts  of  peace,  and  not  of  evil, 
>o  give  you  an  expected  end.™ 
t  4.  Hence  we  are  to  believe,  that  our 
•resent  condition  (whatever  it  be  to  the 
arnal  or  worldly  sense)  is  in  right  judg- 
nent,  all  things  considered,  the  best, 
nost  proper,  most  desirable  for  us  ;  bet- 
er  then  we,  if  it  were  at  our  discretion 
.nd  choice,  should  put  ourselves  into : 
or  that  God  (the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
vho  desireth  that  no  man  should  perish  : 
vho  is  good  to  all,  and  whose  tender 
'nercies  are  over  all  his  works  ;n  who  ex- 
eedingly  tendereth  the  welfare  of  his 
hildren  and  subjects)  doth  ever  (here  in 
his  life,  the  time  of  merit  and  trial)  with 
;.  most  wise  good-will  design  our  best 
;ood ;  and  by  the  most  proper  methods 
such  as  do  best  suit  our  circumstances 
ind  capacities)  doth  aim  to  draw  us  into 
jiappiness  ;  and  accordingly  doth  assign 
i  station  for  us  most  befitting  in  order  to 
hat  great  end :  we  therefore  should 
!hink  ourselves  well  placed,  because  we 
ire  where  God  doth  set  us  ;  that  we  have 
enough,  because  we  have  what  God  al- 
iotteth  us. 
There  are  other  more  particular  judg- 


•  Jer.  xxix.  11. 

1  1  Tim.  ii.  4  ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11;  2  Pet.  iii. 
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ments,  which  contentedness  involveth,  or 
which  are  required  toward  it  ;  such  as 
these  :  that  nothing  originally  is  due  to 
us,  but  all  cometh  purely  from  divine 
favour  and  bounty  ;  that  all  adversities 
are  justly  and  deservedly  inflicted  on  us, 
as  the  due  wages,  or  natural  fruits  of  our 
sins  ;  that  our  happiness  dependeth  not 
on  any  present  enjoyments  or  possessions, 
but  may  well  subsist  without  them  ;  that 
a  competency  (or  so  much  as  sufnceth 
to  maintain  our  life  without  intolerable 
pain)  ought  to  satsfy  our  desires  :  but 
these  and  the  like  judgments  will  come 
opportunely  to  be  considered  as  motives 
to  the  practice  of  the  duty. 

(2.)  From  such  acts  of  our  mind,  or  in 
tellective  part,  concerning  things  incident 
to  us,  should  proceed  the  following  dispo 
sitions  of  will  and  affection  :  — 

1.  We  should  entertain  all  occurren 
ces,  how  grievous  soever  to  us,  with  en 
tire  submission,  and  resignation  of  our 
will  to  the  will  of  God  ;  wholly  acquiesc 
ing  in  his  good  pleasure  ;  saying  in  our 
hearts  after  our  Lord,  Let  not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done  ;  with  good  Eli,  It  is 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good;  with  David,  Behold  here  lam,  let 
him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  to  him  ; 
even  with  Socrates,  If  so  it  pleaseth 
God,  so  let  it  be  ;*  with  Epictetus,  /  al 
ways  chiefly  will  that  which  cometh  to 
pass  ;  for  I  account  that  better  which 
God  willeth,  than  what  I  will  myself; 
I  will  adhere  as  a  minister  and  follower 
to  him,  I  pursue,  I  affect,  I  simply  will 
with  him  .4"  looking  upon  them  as  sent 
from  God,  we  should  heartily  bid  them 
welcome,  we  should  kindly  embrace 
them,  we  should  use  them  with  all  fair 
respect  :  hanb^e  (rQui,  ia  avuSulvovia  (to 
hug,  or  kindly  to  embrace  things  inci 
dent],  (pdr-lv,  TU  dnoveuufiFfa,  to  love 
things  dispensed  by  Providence*),  are 
precepts,  which  even  as  dictated  by  natu 
ral  reason,  philosophers  do  much  incul 
cate. 

This  excludeth  all  rebellious  insurrec 
tion,  and  swellings  of  mind  against  provi 
dence,  such  as  argue  that  we  dislike  God's 


*  Ei  TO.VTTI  Beats  ^>i\oVj  ravrij  ytvioQb). 

t  "Aft   //aXXov  0tX&)   rd    ytv6pevov    ttpeTrrov 
^yofya<,  S  b  Qeds  Oi\ci,  1)  i\u'  vpofffdtro 
(rai   a«5Xot>0o{  tftivM,  avvopnw,  Apcyfftai, 

0tXa>.  —  Arr.  iii.  7. 

0  Luke  xxii.  42  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  18  ;  2  Sam.  xv. 
26.  P  M.  Anton.  3,  4,  2,  17,  10,  11,  12,  1. 
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government ;  that,  were  we  able,  we 
should  struggle  with  God's  will ;  that  we 
gladly  would  shake  off  his  yoke  ;  all 
such  ill  resentment  and  repining  at  our 
lot,  which  maketh  God's  hand  grievous, 
and  his  yoke  uneasy  to  us ;  such  affec 
tions  as  the  Wise  Man  toucheth,  Avhen  he 
saith,  The  foolishness  of  man  perverteth 
his  way,  and  his  heart  fretteth  against 
the  Lord.* 

2.  We   should   bear   all   things   with 
steady  calmness   and  composedness  of 
mind,  suppressing  or   quelling   those  tu 
mults,  those  storms,  those    excesses  of 
passion,  which  the  sense  of  things  dis 
gustful  is  apt  to  excite  ;  such  as  are  im 
moderate  grief,  fierce    anger,    irksome 
despair,   and    the  like.       No   adversity 
should  so  ruffle   our  minds,  as  to  defeat 
or  pervert  the  use  of  our  reason,  so  as  to 
hinder  us  from  perceiving  or  performing 
what  becometh  us,    so  as  to  engage  us 
into  any  irregular  or  unseemly  behav 
iour.* 

3.  We  should  indeed  bear   the  worst 
events  with  an   stdv/ula,   that   is,  with  a 
sweet  and  cheerful   disposition  of  mind, 
so  as  not  to  be   put  out  of  humour ;  not 
to  be  dejected  or  quite  discouraged    by 
them,t    not  to   fall   into   that  heaviness, 
which,  as  the   Wise  Man   saith,   maketh 
the  heart  of  man  to  stoop  ;r  but  rather 
finding  delight  and  complacence  in  them, 
as  considering  whence  they  come,  whith 
er  they  aim  and  tend :  such  was  the  dis 
position  and  demeanour  of  the  apostles 
and  primitive  good  Christians  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  grievous   adversities    and 
sufferings  ;£  they  rejoiced,  &c.   they  did 
take    joyfully     the    spoiling   of   their 
goods,  they  did  account   it  all  joy  when 
they  fell  into  divers  tribulations :  they 
were,  6?  ^vnoiiAsroi,  <iei  Ss  %ulQovie$,  as 
grieved,   but    always    rejoicing  ;s    their 
state  was  grievous,  but  their  heart  was 


*  Let  no  man  be  moved  by  these  afflictions  i 

uijiJtva    oaivtadai  (i.  e.    BopvSclaQai. — Chrys.) —  1 

Thess.  Hi.  3. 

f  'H  Kara  Kbapov   XUTTI;    Qavarov   KUTepyd&rai. 

2  Cor.  vii.  10. 

^1  Ei»(5oKc3  iv  daOcveiai;,  iv  TjSpzaiV)  iv  dvdynaif,  iv 
0Tevo%aipiai.f  vnip  XptoroC. — 2  Cor.  xii.  10. 

*Eif  niaav  intopovnv,  (cat  ^aKpoOvfilav   pera  j^ap 
— Col.  i.    11. 

i  Prov.  xix.  3. 
r  Prov.  xii.  22. 

•  Acts  v.  41  ;    Heb.   x.   34  ;    James  i.  2 ;    2 
Cor.  vi.  10. 


constantly  cheerful.  Such  a  constant 
frame  of  mind  we  should  maintain,  so 
continually  prepared  we  should  be  against 
all  contingencies,  that  nothing  should 
happen  amiss  to  us,  so  as  deeply  to  affect 
us,  or  to  unsettle  us  in  our  humour :  that 
every  thing  from  God's  hand  should  be 
acceptable  ;  that  no  sfjlness  may  seize 
on  us,  at  least  that  we  do  not  indulge  or 
cherish  it ;  that  in  nowise  we  suffer  any 
regret  to  quench  that  spiritual  comfort  and 
joy  in  God,  which  becometh  the  upright, 
as  the  Psalmist  saith,  and  which  we  are 
so  often  enjoined  perpetually  to  maintain, 
as  in  all  cases,  so  particularly  under  af 
flictions  and  trials.1  We  cannot  indeed 
hardly  be  content,  if  we  are  not  cheer 
ful  ;  for  it  is  hard  to  be  altogether  on  the 
suffering  and  bearing  hand,  \rithout  any 
pleasure  :  the  mind  can  hardly  stand-  in 
a  poise,  so  as  neither  to  sorrow  nor  joy  ; 
we  cannot  digest  adversity,  if  we  do  not 
relish  it ;  we  shall  not  submit  to  it  as  his 
will,  if  we  do  not  take  it  for  an  argument 
of  his  love  :  evdoxti,  I  (saith  St.  Paul) 
have  a  liknig  or  pleasure  in  infirmities, 
in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecu 
tions,  in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake  :  for 
when  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong." 

4.  We  should  with  faith  and  hope  rely 
and  wart  on  God  for  the  removal  or  ease 
ment  of  our  afflictions  ;  or,  however,  we 
should  confide  in  him  for  grace,  and 
strength  to  support  them  well  :  as  our 
Saviour  did,  when  he  prayed,  Father,  if 
thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  ;  as 
they  did  in  the  prophet,- who  said,  In  the 
way  of  thy  judgments,  O  Lord,  we  have 
waited  on  thee  ;v  according  to  that  rule 
in  the  Lamentations,  It  is  good  that  a 
man  should  both  hope,  and  wait  quietly 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord;"'  and 
those  precepts  in  the  Psalms,  Rest  in  the 
Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him  :  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and, 
he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart.* 

We  should  in  any  case  be  ready  with 
the  holy  Psalmist  thus  to  interrogate  and 
sustain  ourselves :  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  so  dis' 

*  Psal.  xxxiii.  1 ;  xcvii.  12  ;    Phil.  iv.  4 ;  iii. 
1;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13. 

»  2  Cor.  vii.  10. 

v  Luke  xxii.  42  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  8 ;  xxxiii.  2. 

w  Lam.  iii.  26. 

*  Psal.  xxxvii.  7;  xxvii.    14;  xl.  1;  xxxiii. 
20  ;  Ixii.  1 ;  XXV.  3 ;  Ixix.  6  ;  xvi.  8. 
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t  -filleted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God, 
tcor  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  for  the  help  of 
viis  countenance  J 

Remembering  and  considering,  that  (as 
•  we  are  expressly  taught  in  scripture,  and 
las  all  our  religion  doth  clearly  suppose) 
\God  knoweth  to  rescue  the  godly  out  of 
\  'r/bulation7-  (he  knoweth  the  proper  sea 
l-son,  when  it  is  fit  to   do  it ;)  that    he   is 
faithful,   and   will  not   suffer  us   to  be 
'cnijtted   above   what   ice  are  able ;  but 
will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way 
vto  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it;:i 
•'reflecting,  I  say,  on   these  certain  points 
lof  Christian  truth,  we  should  never  sor- 
i  row  as  those  ivho  are  without  hope  ;b  we 
should  never  despair  of  a  good  riddance 
I  from    our   adversity,    when   it  shall    be 
i  seasonable  or  beneficial  for  us ;  we  should 
r 'always  be  assured  of  a  comfortable  sup- 
'•  port   under  it,  which  is  usually   better 
ithan   deliverance    from   it;c    our   minds 
;  'should  never  sink   into   despondency  or 
^disconsolateness  :  that  this  is  practicable 
!  in  the  worst  case,  we   have  conspicuous 
instances  to   assure  us  ;  it  hath  been  the 
practice  of  most  illustrious  and  excellent 
: '  persons,  particularly  of  the  holy  apostles ; 
1  never  was  any  condition,  in  outward    re- 
'spects  and  appearance,  more  forlorn  and 
dismal  than  was  theirs  ;  yet  it  nowise  be 
reaved  them  of   hope   or    courage  :    We 
(they  could  say)   are   troubled  on  every 
i  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  ive  are  perplexed, 
\  but  not  in  despair  ;    persecuted,  hit  not 
i  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.'1 
5.   We  should   indeed  not  so  much  as 
faint  or   languish  in  our  minds  upon  any 
j  such  occasion;  no  adversity  should  im- 
j  pair  the  forces  of  our  reason  or  our  spir- 
j  it ;  should  enervate  our  courage,  or  slack 
en  our  industry  ;  should  render  us  sick, 
'  or  weak  in  heart;  for,  //"(saith  the  Wise 
I  Man)  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity, 
j  thy  strength  is  small  (it  is  the  sign  of  an 
i  infirm  mind),   and,  ,«TJ   txxitxetv,  not  to 
falter  or    decay,  M^   txlveaOut,  not  to  be 
dissolved,  or  disjointed,  in  our  souls  (as 
the  body  is  in  scorbutic  distempers),  are 
rules  prescribed  to  us  in  such  cases  :e  we 

y  Psal.  xlii.  5. 

1  2  Pet.  ii.  3  ;   1  Pet.  v.  7  ;  Matt.  vi.  25. 
a  1  Cor.  x.  13.  b  1  Thess.  iv.  13. 

c  Isa.  xl.  31  ;  Mic.  vii.  7. 
d  2  Cor.  iv.  8;  1  Cor.  iv.  11. 
•  Prov.  xxiv,  10  ;    2  Cor.  iv.  16  ;  Rev.  ii.  3  ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  13  ;  Gal.  vi.  9  ;  Heb.  xii.  3. 


do  then  indeed  need  a  firm  and  robust 
constitution  of  soul,*  we  should  then 
bear  up  most  resolutely  and  stoutly  :  the 
encouragement  of  Moses  to  the  people, 
entering  upon  battle,  may  well  be  ac 
commodated  to  us,  in  regard  to  our  con- 
•flict  with  adversities  :  Let  not  your  hearts 
faint,  fear  not  and  do  not  tremble,  neither 
be  ye  terrified  because  of  them.' 

6.  We  should   not   be   weary  of  our 
condition,  or   have   irksome  longings  for 
alteration  ;  but,  with  a  quiet  indifferency 
and  willingness  of  mind,  lie  under  it  dur 
ing   God's  pleasure  ;   according   to  the 
Wise  Man's  advice,  My  son,  despise  not 
the   chastening  of  the  Lord,  neither  be 
weary  of  his  correction  ;"  and  that  of  the 
apostle,  enforced  by  our  Lord's  example, 
Consider  him  that  endured  such  contra,' 
diction  of  sinners  against   himself,  lest 
ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.h 
We  should  not  think  God   slow,  or  his 
time  long  and  tedious,  as  if  he  were  for 
getful  of  us,  or  backward  to  succour  us, 
as  the  Psalmist  was  inclined  to  do,  when 
in  the  day  of  trouble  he  brake  forth  into 
these  conceits  and  expressions  :    Will  the 
Lord  cast  off  for  ever,   and  will  he  be 

favourable  no  more  1  Is  his  mercy  clean 
gone  for  ever,  doth  his  promise  fail  for 
evermore  ?  Hath  God  forbidden  to  be 
gracious  1  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his 
tender  mercies  ?'  Thus  he  in  a  sad  mood 
was  apt  to  think  and  speak ;  but,  recol 
lecting  himself,  he  perceived  it  was  his 
error,  and  confessed  it  was  his  fault  thus 
to  imagine,  I  said,  it  was  mine  infirmity ; 
and  it  will  be  ours  likewise,  if  we  enter 
tain  such  conceptions  and  resentments  : 
we  should  with  the  same  mind  endure 
our  present  state,  as  we  do  pass  through 
a  hard  winter,  or  a  time  of  foul  weather, 
taking  it  for  seasonable  and  fit,  because 
the  wise  Author  of  nature  hath  so  ap 
pointed  and  ordered  it. 

7.  We  should  by  adverse  accidents  be 
rendered  lowly  in  our  own  eyes,  and  so 
ber  in  our  conceits  of  ourselves  ;  meek 
and  gentle,  tender  and  pliable  in  our  tem 
per  and  frame  of  spirit ;  sensible  of  our 
L'nworthiness  and  meanness,  of  our  natu 
ral  frailty,    penury,   and    misery,  of  our 
actual  offences  and  miscarriages ;  deeply 

* nunc  animis  opus  est,  nunc  pectore 

firmo. 

f  Deut.  xx.  3.  *  Prov.  iii.  11. 

h  Heb.  xii.  3.  '  Psal.  Uxvii  7,  10. 
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affected  in  regard  to  the  awful  majesty 
and  power,  to  the  perfect  holiness  and 
strict  justice  of  God ;  they  should  quell 
our  haughty  stomach,  they  should  supple 
our  stiff  wilfulness,  they  should  soften 
our  hard  hearts,  they  should  mitigate  our 
peevish  humours  :  to  effect  these  things, 
is  usually  the  design  of  such  accidents,  and 
it  is  ever  the  best  fruit  of  them  :  this  is 
that  which  St.  Peter  adviseth  to,  when 
he  saith,  Be  humbled  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God  ;•>  which  God  approveth, 
and  encourageth  with  a  gracious  promise, 
when  he  saith,  To  this  man  will  I  look, 
even  to  him  that  is  of  a  poor  and  contrite 
spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word  :k  this 
disposition  is  an  inseparable  adherent  to 
contentedness;  he  that  hath  not  his  spirit 
thus  broken,  or  mollified,  will  hardly  be 
content  in  any  state  ;  he  that  is  haughty 
in  conceit,  and  sturdy  in  humour,  will 
every  where  find  that  which  will  cross 
and  disturb  him. 

8.  It  is  required  that  we  should,  not 
withstanding  any  meanness,  any  hard 
ness  of  our  condition,  be  meekly  and 
kindly  affected  toward  others,  being  sat 
isfied  and  pleased  with  their  most  pros 
perous  state.*  We  should  not  be  angry 
with  the  world,  because  we  do  not  thrive 
or  flourish  in  it ;  we  should  not  be  sullen 
or  peevish  toward  any  man,  because  his 
fortune  is  better  than  ours ;  we  should 
not  repine  or  grudge  at  the  good  success 
of  any  of  our  brethren,  because  we  want 
the  like  ourselves  ;  we  should  rather  re 
joice  with  those  that  rejoice  ;l  innocently 
filching  some  pleasure  from  them,  or 
borrowing  some  satisfaction  from  their 
enjoyments.  It  is  human  thus  to  do,  be 
cause  of  the  natural  cognation  and  friend 
ship  of  men  ;  it  is  more  especially  Chris 
tian,  because  of  our  spiritual  consan 
guinity  ;  by  virtue  whereof  we  are  so 
knit  together,  and  made  members  each  to 
other,  that,  if  (as  St.  Paul  telleth  us)  one 
member  suffer,  ail  the  members  suffer  with 
it  ;  and  if  one  member  be  honoured,  all 
the  members  should  rejoice  with  it  :"'  we 

*  Ita  plerumque  contingit,  ut  dum  aliquos 
fratres  nostros  in  quantulacunque  requie  con 
stitutes  in  mediis  nostris  anxietatibus  cogita- 
mus,  non  parva  ex  parte  recreemur,  tanquam 
et  nos  ideo  ipsi  quietius,  tranquilliusque  viva- 
mus. — Aug.  Ep.  144. 

i  1  Pet.  v.  6.  k  Isa.  Ixvi.  2. 

1  Rom.  xii.  15. 

™  Rom.  xii.  16;  1  Cor.  xii.  26, 


can  hardly  be  content  without  thus  ap 
propriating  the  goods,  and  sharing  in  the 
delights  of  others  ;  he  can  never  be  con 
tent,  who  looketh  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
other  men's  prosperity ;  he  cannot  do 
well  himself,  who  loveth  not  to  see  his 
neighbour  do  well ;  numberless  occa 
sions  will  happen  to  discompose  and  vex 
him. 

Adversity  impatiently  borne  is  apt  to 
sour  our  spirits,  and  render  us  froward 
toward  men  ;  especially  when  it  proceed- 
eth  from  the  unkindness,  ingratitude,  or 
treachery  of  friends,  or  of  persons  oblig 
ed  to  us  for  our  good-will,  or  for  benefits 
done  to  them  :  but  nothing  should  render 
us  unkindly  disposed  toward  the  world, 
nothing  should  extinguish  charity  in  us 
toward  any  man  ;  so  plain  reason  teach- 
eth  us,  so  great  examples  enforce  :  Moses 
did  not  lose  his  affection  towards  his 
countrymen,  because  he  was  by  one  of 
them  threatened  away  into  banishment 
and  vagrancy ;  the  apostles  became  not 
disaffected  to  the  world,  because  it  mis 
used  and  persecuted  them  ;  our  Lord  did 
continue  most  earnestly  to  desire,  and  la 
boriously  to  endeavour  the  good  of  those 
who  most  despitefully  used  him :  like 
theirs,  in  all  cases,  should  our  disposition 
be ;  we  should  ever  observe  the  Psalm 
ist's  advice,  Cease  from  anger,  forsake 
iurath,fret  not  thyself  in  anywise  to  do 
evil.n 

9.  Again :  Contentedness  doth  imply 
a  freedom  from  all  solicitude  and  anxiety 
of  mind,  in  reference  to  provision  for  our 
needs,  and  conveniences  of  life  ;  accord 
ing  to  those  rules  and  precepts  of  casting 
our  burden  and  care  upon  the  Lord,  of 
being  careful  for  nothing,  but  commend 
ing  our  affairs  to  God's  ordering;0  ac 
cording  to  that  most  comfortable  precept 
of  our  Lord,  Take  no  care,  saying,  What 
shall  we  cat  (  or,  What  shall  ice  drink  ? 
or,  How  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  for  your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  want  all 
these  things.1'  If  we  do  not  thus,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  we  should  be  con 
tent  ;  if  we  do  not  depend  upon  Provi 
dence,  we  cannot  escape  being  often  dis 
tracted  with  care,  and  perplexed  with 
fear  ;  we  cannot  cheerfully  hope  for  any 


n  Psal.  xxxvii.  8. 

•  1  Pet.  v.  7  ;  Psal.  xxxvii/5 ;  Iv.  23  ;  Phil, 
iv.  6.  P  Matt.  vi.  31. 
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thing  we  need,  nor  be  quietly  secure  of 
any  thing  we  possess. 

10.  It  requireth  also  that  we  should 
curb  our  desires,  and  confine  them  in  the 
narrowest  bounds  we  can  ;  so  as  not  to 
affect  more  in  quantity,  or  better  in  quali 
ty  than  our  nature  and  state  do  require  :* 
if  we  must  have  superfluities,  if  we  can 
only  relish  dainties,  we  shall  never  be 
pleased  ;  for  as  nature  hath  limits,  and  is 
content  with  little  ;  as  there  is  no  state  in 
this  world,  the  exigences  whereof  may 
not  be  answered  with  a  competence  ;  so 
curiosity  is  an  infinite  and  insatiable  thing  : 
He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor 
man  ;  he  that  lovelli  wine  and  oil  shall 
not  be  rich  ;  '  that  is,  he  which  is  curious 
and  nice  in  his  desires  will  never  have 
enough  :t  the  rule  which,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  should  regulate  our  desires,  is 
this  :  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us 
with  them  be  satisfied  :r  if  this  will  satis 
fy  us,  we  may  easily  obtain  satisfaction  :| 
a  moderate  industry,  with  God's  blessing, 
will  procure  so  much  ;  God  hath  prom 
ised  to  bestow  it  ;  if  this  will  not  suffice, 
there  is  no  sure  way  of  getting  or  keep 
ing  more  :  as  God  is  nowise  obliged  to 
provide  us  superfluities,  or  concerned  to 
relieve  our  extravagant  longings  ;  so  we 
may  fear  that  Providence  will  be  ready 
to  cross  us  in  our  cares  and  endeavours 
tending  to  those  purposes  ;  so  that  we 
shall  be  disappointed  in  the  procurement, 
or  disturbed  in  the  fruition  of  such  need 
less  things.  However,  he  that  is  most 
scant  in  his  desires,  is  likely  to  be  most 
content  in  his  mind  :  He  (as  Socrates 
said)  is  nearest  the  gods  (who  need  noth 
ing)  that  needelk  fewest  things.  § 

In  fine,  contentedness  doth  import, 
that,  \vhateverourconditionis,  our  minds 
and  affections  should  be  modelled  and 
squared  just  according  to  it  ;  so  that  our 
inclinations  be  compliant,  our  desires  be 
congruous  thereto  ;  so  that  easily  we  can 
comport  with  the  inconveniences,  can 


riif  Sc6ptv<it.  —  Epic,  ad  Mencec. 
Ventre  nihil  novi  frugalius.  —  Juv.  Sat.  v.  6. 

f  AiKara  (frvaiv  6f>i£ei;  avrapxtiri  Trtpiopi^erai.  — 
Cl.  Alex.  Paed.  ii. 

$  Si  ad  naturam  vives  nunquam  eris  pau 
per;  si  ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives.  —  Epic. 
Sen.  Ep.  16. 

§   'O  tXa%i<TT(>)v  fcificvof,    syyiara    QC.&V.  —  Socr. 

in  Xenoph.  Apomn.  iii. 
i  Prov.  xxii.  17.  *  1  Tim.  vi.  8. 


relish  the  comforts,  can  improve  the  ad 
vantages  sticking  thereto  ;  otherwise,  like 
an  ill-made  garment,  it  will  sit  unhand 
some  upon  us,  and  be  troublesome  to  us. 
It  is  not  usually  our  condition  itself,  but 
the  unsuitableness  thereof  to  our  dispo 
sition  and  desires  (which  soureth  all  its 
sweets,  and  rendereth  its  advantages  fruit 
less),  that  createth  discontent ;  for,  al 
though  it  be  very  mean,  others  bear  the 
same  cheerfully ;  many  would  be  glad 
thereof:  if  therefore  we  will  be  content, 
we  must  bend  our  inclinations,  and  adapt 
our  desires  to  a  correspondence  with  our 
state. 

If  we  are  rich,  we  should  get  a  large 
and  bountiful  heart,  otherwise  our  wealth 
will  hang  loose  about  us  ;  the  care  and 
trouble  in  keeping  it,  the  suspicion  and 
fear  of  losing  it,  the  desire  of  amplifying 
it,  the  unwillingness  to  spend  or  use  it, 
will  bereave  us  of  all  true  satisfaction 
therein,  and  render  it  no  less  unsavoury 
to  us,  than  unprofitable  to  others. 

If  we  are  poor,  we  should  have  a  fru 
gal,  provident,  industrious  mind,  sparing 
in  desires,  free  from  curiosity,  willing  to 
take  pains,  able  to  digest  hardships  ;  oth 
erwise  the  straitness  of  our  condition  will 
pinch  and  gall  us. 

Are  we  high  in  dignity  or  reputation  ? 
we  then  need  a  mind  well  ballasted  with 
sober  thoughts,  otherwise  the  wind  of 
vanity  will  drive  us  into  absurd  behav 
iours,  thence  will  dash  us  upon  disap 
pointments,  and  consequently  will  plunge 
us  into  vexation  and  discontent. 

Are  we  mean  and  low  ?  we  need  a 
meek  and  lowly,  a  calm  and  steady  spirit ; 
not  affecting  little  respects,  or  resenting 
the  want  of  them  ;  apt  to  pass  over  or  to 
bear  quietly  petty  affronts  and  neglects  ; 
not  apt  to  be  moved  by  words  signifying 
contempt  or  disdain  ;  else  (being  fretted 
with  such  things,  which  in  this  ill-natured 
and  hard-hearted  world  we  may  be  sure 
often  to  meet  with)  we  shall  be  uneasy 
in  our  minds,  and  impatiently  wish  a 
change  of  our  state. 

These,  and  the  like  dispositions  and  af 
fections  of  soul,  this  duty  containeth  or 
requireth  :  from  hence  should  arise  a 
correspondent  external  demeanour,  and 
such  actions  as  these  which  follow  : — 

1.  We  should  restrain  our  tongues  from 
all  unseemly  and  unsavoury  expressions, 
implying  dissatisfaction  in  God's  proceed- 
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ings,  or  displeasure  at  his  providence  ;  ar 
guing  desperation  or  distrust  in  God ; 
such  as  were  those  of  the  discontented 
and  impatient  Israelites :  They  (saith  the 
Psalmist)  spake  against  God  ;  they  said, 
Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilder 
ness  ?  Behold,  he  smote  the  rock,  that 
the  waters  gashed  out,  and  the  streams 
overflowed  ;  can  he  give  bread  also,  can 
he  provide  jlesh  for  his  people  ?s  Such  as 
they  used,  of  whom  the  prophet  saith, 
When  they  shall  be  hungry,  they  will  fret 
themselves,  aad  curse  their  King  and 
their  God  ,a  as  those  in  the  Apocalypse, 
who,  being  afflicted  with,  deserved  judg 
ments,  did  blaspheme  the  name  of  God, 
which  had  power  over  those  plagues — 
blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven,  because  of 
their  pains  and  their  sores.u  Into  such 
profane  enormities  of  language  is  dis 
content  apt  to  break  forth,  questioning 
the  power  of  God,  or  his  willingness  to 
succour  us;  venting  wrath  and  displeas 
ure  toward  him ;  charging  him  foolishly 
with  injustice,  or  with  unkindness,  or 
with  negligence,  or  with  impotency  ;  the 
abstaining  from  which  behaviour,  under 
the  se'nse  of  his  bitter  calamities,  is  a 
great  commendation  of  Job  :  In  all  this 
(it  is  said)  Job  sinned  not,  neither  charg 
ed  God  foolishly  * 

2.  We  should  indeed  forbear  any  the 
least  compliant  or  murmuring,  in  regard 
to  the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  or 
upon  dissatisfaction  in  the  state  allotted 
us  :  St.  Jude  saith,  that  God  in  the  last 
day  will  come,  to  execute  judgment,  and 
to  convince  men  of  all  their  hard  speech 
es,  ivhich  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
agaiilst  him  :  these  (subjoineth  he)  are 
yn-t'*(uaud  fiefufilurnQni,  murmurers,  that 
complain  of  their  lot  ^v  which  signifieth 
the  heinousness  and  extreme  dangerous- 
ness  of  this  practice,  Wherefore  doth  the 
living  man  complain?*  is  the  prophet's 
question,  implying  it  to  be  an  unreasona 
ble  and  blameable  practice.  Wherefore 
the  advice  of  David  is  good  ;  to  suppress 
all  complaint,  to  be  still  and  silent  in  such 
cases  :  Be  still  (saith  he)  and  know  that 
I  am  God  ;  and,  Be  silent  to  the  Lord  ;x 

*  Job  i.  22, — Oix  ISuKtv  difipoarvvriv  TM  Qeu. 
'AXX'    t%t   <nyy    [ivOuv,    iirirpctpov    Si    QeoToi. — 

Ho  m.  Od.  T. 

*  Psal.  Ixxviii.  19  ;  Num.  xxi.  5. 

'  Isa.  iii.  21.  "  Rev.  xvi  9,  11,  21. 

v  Jude  15,  16.  w  Lam.  iii.  39. 

*  Psal.  xlvi.  10  :  iv.  4  ;  xxxvii.  7. 


the  which  precepts  his  practice  may  seem  I 
well  to  interpret  and  back:  / ivas  (saith  i 
he)  dumb ;  I  opened  not  my   mouth,  be 
cause  it  was  thy  doing  :y*  and  accordingly 
Job,  Behold  (said  he,   after  having  con 
sidered  all  the  reasons  he  could  imagine  of 
God's   proceedings),    /  am   vile ;    what 
shall  I  answer  thee  1  I  will  lay  my  hand, 
upon  my  mouth.'1'     And  thus  our  Saviour,*! 
when  he     was  oppressed   and   afflicted, 
opened  not  his  mouth.* 

3.  Yea,  it  is  our  duty,  in  these  cases,  to*j 
spend  our  breath  in  declaring  our  satisfac 
tion  in  God's  dealing  with  us  ;t  acknow 
ledging  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  : 
therein  ;  blessing  and  praising  him  for  all') 
that  hath  befallen  us  ;  each  of  us  confess 
ing  after  David,  I  know,  0  Lord,  that  thy 
judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou  in 
faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me  ;    imitating 
Job,  who,  upon  the  loss  of  all  his  goods, 
did  say  no  more  than  this  ;  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.c 

4.  We  should  abstain  from  all  irregular, 
unlawful,  and  unworthy  courses  toward 
the  removal  or  remedy  of  our  needs  or 
crosses,  choosing  rather  to  abide  quietly 
under  their  pressure,  than  by  any  unwar 
rantable  means  to  relieve  or  relax  our 
selves  ;  rather  bearing  patiently  than  vio 
lently,  like  those  in  the  phrophet,  break 
ing  our  yoke  and   bursting  our  bands. 
Take  heed,  regard  not  iniquity  ;  for  this 
hast  thou  chosen  rather  than  affliction.* 
We  should  rather  continue  poor,  than  by 
cozenage  or  rapine  endeavour  to  raise 
our  fortune  ;  we  should  rather  lie  .under 
disgrace  and  contempt,  than  by  sinful  or 
sordid  compliances  strive  to  acquire  the 
respect  and    favor  of  men  ;  we   should 
rather  willingly  rest  in  the  lowest  condi 
tion,  than  do  as  those  who,  by  disturbing 
the  world,  by  fomenting    disorders  and 
factions,  by  supplanting  their  neighbour's 
welfare,  by  venting  slanders  and  detrac 
tions,  do  labour  to  amplify  their  estate  :  we 
should  rather  endure  any  inconvenience  or 

* (TiaTTTJ 

TiiitTveiv  a\vca  TroXXa  /Jfaj  vno&iy 'tei/of  dvSpcov. — 

Od.  E. 

"}"  A<5|a  T~>  0£a>  TTO.VTWV  CVCKCV.      Qv  yap  iravaofiai 
rovro  tTTiXtyuv  del  STTI  Traffi  pot  roTj    ttpS&lmft, — 

Chrys.  ad  Olymp.  Ep.  11. 
y  Psal.  xxxix.  9.  z  Job  xl.  4. 

»  Isa.  Hii.  7.  b  Psal.  cxix.  75. 

«  Job  i.  21. 
d  Jer.  v.  5. ;  Job.  xxxvi.  21. 
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distress,  than  have  recourse  to  ways  of 
evading  them  disallowed  by  God,  doing 
as  the  Jews  did, who  in  their  straits,  against 
the  declared  pleasure  of  God,  set  their  fa 
ces  toward  Egypt,  strengthened  themselves 
in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh,  trusted  in  the 
staff  of  that  broken  reed.1'  In  neglect  or 
diffidence  toward  God,  to  embrace  such 
aids  is,  as  God  in  the  prophet  declareth, 
a  very  blameable  and  mischievous  folly  : 
Ephraim  (saith  he)  is  like  a  sitty  dove 
without  a  heart ;  they  call  to  Egypt,  they 
go  to  Assyria — Woe  unto  them,  for  they 
hare  Jled  from  me ;  destruction  unto 
them  because  they  have  transgressed 
against  me.f  We  may  consider  how 
St.  Paul  reproveth  the  Corinthians 
for  seeking  a  redress  of  wrongs, 
scandalous  and  dishonourable  to  the 
church :  Now,  therefore,  it  is  utterly 
a  fault  among  you,  that  ye  go  to  law  one 
with  another  ;  Why  do  ye  not  rather  take 
wnniir  2  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  your 
selves  to  be  defrauded  ?"  Even  to  right 
ourselves  in  a  way  whereby  any  dishonour 
may  come  to  God,  or  damage  to  his  church 
is  not  to  be  approved  ;  and  better  it  is,  in 
the  apostle's  judgment,  to  bear  any  injury 
or  damage  ourselves  :  Better  it  is,  saith 
St.  Peter,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  we 
suffer  for  well  doing,  than  to  do  ill. 
And,  Let  them  who  suffer  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  commit  the  keeping  of 
their  sow/5  to  him  in  well  doing,  as  unto 
a  faithful  Creator,*  is  another  whole 
some  advice  of  that  great  apostle. 

5.  We  should,  notwithstanding  any 
adversity,  proceed  in  our  affairs  (such  as 
God  requireth,  or  reason  putteth  us  upon) 
with  alacrity,  courage,  and  industry  ;  per 
forming,  however,  so  far  as  our  circum 
stances  do  permit,  what  is  good  and  fit 
for  us ;  no  disappointment  or  cross,  no 
straits  or  grievances  of  condition,  should 
render  us  listless  or  lazy,  but  rather  it 
should  quicken  and  inflame  our  activity  ; 
this  being  a  good  way  to  divert  us  from 
the  sense  of  our  misfortunes,  and  to  com 
fort  us  under  their  pressure  ;  as  also  the 
readiest  way  to  remove  or  to  abate  them, 

*  KcpSavriov  TO  irapdv  avv  rOAoy«7ri'o. — Ant.  IV. 

26;  vi.2. 

To  irapiiv  dnevOvvttv  itpos  \xsi6ri\Ta  urai  luKHioavvrtv. 

—Id.  xii.  1.  » 

*  Jer.  xlii.  15  ;  ii.  18,  13  ;  Isa.  xxx.  2;  xxxvi. 
6  ;  xxxi   1 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  15. 

f  Hos.  vii.  11,  13.  f  1  Cor.vi.  7. 

h  1  Pet.  iii.  17  ;  iv.  19. 


t(5  TtaQov  a£>  diadai,  to  order  the  present 
oell,  whatever  it  be  ;*  to  make  the  best  of 
bad  matter,  to  march  forward  whither 
reason  calls,  how  difficultly  soever,  or 
slowly  it  may  be,  in  a  rough  or  dirty  way; 
not  to  yield  to  difficulties,  but  resolutely  to 
encounter  them,  to  struggle  lustily  with 
hem,  to  endeavour  with  all  our  might  to 
surmount  them  ;*  are  acts  worthy  of  man- 
y  reason  and  courage  :  to  direct  ill  ac- 
cidehts  to  good  ends,  and  improve  them 
to  honest  uses,  is  the  work  of  a  noble  vir 
tue.  If  a  bad  game  be  dealt  us,  we 
should  not  presently  throw  up,  but  play  it 
out  as  well  we  can  ;  so  perhaps  we  may 
save  somewhat,  we  shall  at  least  be  busy 
till  a  better  come.  Fid  thy  trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  be  doing  good,'  is  the  Psalmist's 
advice  in  such  a  case  ;  and  it  is  a  practice 
necessary  to  the  procuring  and  maintain 
ing  content ;  if  we  be  not  otherwise  well 
employed,  we  shall  be  apt,  in  our 
thoughts,  to  melancholize,  and  dote  upon 
our  mischances  ;  the  sense  of  them' will 
fasten  upon  our  spirits,  and  gnaw  our 
hearts. 

6.  We  should  behave  ourselves  fairly 
and  kindly  toward  the  instruments  and 
abettors  of  our  adversity ;  toward  those 
who  brought  us  into  it,  and  those  who  de 
tain  us  under  it,  by  keeping  off  relief,  and 
those  who  forbear  to  afford  the  succour 
we  might  expect ;  forbearing  to  express 
any  wrath  or  displeasure,  to  exercise  any 
revenge  or  enmity  toward  them  ;  but 
rather,  even  upon  that  score,  bearing 
good-will,  and  expressing  kindness  toward 
them  ;  not  only  as  to  our  brethren,  whom, 
according  to  the  general  law  of  charity, 
we  are  bound  to  love,  but  as  to  the  ser 
vants  of  God  in  this  particular  case,  and 
the  instruments  of  his  pleasure  toward 
us  ;  considering,  that  by  maligning  or  mo 
lesting  them,  we  do  express  ill  resent 
ments  of  God's  dealing  with  us,  and,  in 
effect,  through  their  sides,  do  wound  his 
providence :  thus  did  the  good  king  be 
have  himself  toward  Shimei,  when  he 
was  bitterly  reproached  and  cursed  by 
him  ;  not  suffering  (upon  this  account, 
because  he  was  God's  instrument  of  af 
flicting  himself)  that  any  harm  should  be 
done  unto  him :  thus  the  holy  apostles, 
being  reviled,  did  bkss  ;  being  defamed, 
did  entreat:  thus  our  Lord  demeaned 

*  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito. 
1    Psal.  xxxvii.  3. 
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himself  toward  his  spiteful  adversaries  ; 
who,  when  he  ivas  reviled,  did  not  revile 
again  ;  when  he  suffered,  lie  did  not  threat 
en  ;  but  committed  it  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously  J  In  all  these  cases  we  should 
at  least  observe  the  rules  and  advices  of 
the  Wise  Man  :  Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to 
him  as  he  hath  done  to  me,  I  ivill  render 
to  the  man  according  to  his  ivork ;  say 
thou  not,  I  will  recompense  evil ;  but  wait 
on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  save  thee.K 

Discontent  usually  consisteth  not  so 
much  in  displeasure  for  the  things  we  suf 
fer,  as  at  the  persons  who  bring  them  on 
us,  or  who  do  not  help  to  rid  us  from 
them  ;  it  is  their  presumed  injury  or  dis 
courtesy  which  we  do  fret  at :  such  pas 
sions,  therefore,  toward  men,  being  dis 
carded,  our  evils  presently  will  become 
supportable,  and  content  easily  will  ensue. 
As  men  in  any  sickness  or  pain,  if  their 
friends  are  about  them,  affording  comfort 
or  asistance,  do  not  seem  to  feel  any 
thing,  and  forbear  complaining  ;  so,  if 
the  world  about  us  doth  please  us,  if  we 
bear  no  disaffection  or  grudge  toward  any 
person  in  view,  our  adversity  will  appear 
less  grievous  ;  it  will  indeed  commonly 
be  scarce  sensible  to  us. 

In  these  and  such  like  acts  the  duty 
and  virtue  of  contented  ness  doth  especial 
ly  reside ;  or  it  is  employed  and  exer 
cised  by  them  :  and  so  much  may  suffice 
for  the  explication  of  its  nature.  I  come 
now  to  consider  the  way  of  attaining  it, 
intimated  by  St.  Paul  here,  when  he  saith, 
/  have  learned. 
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PHIL.  iv.  11. — I  have  learned,  &c. 

THESE  words  signify  how  contentedness 
may  be  attained,  or  how  it  is  produced  : 
it  is  not  an  endowment  innate  to  us  ;  it 
doth  not  arrive  by  chance  into  us ;  it  is 
not  to  be  purchased  by  any  price ;  it 
springeth  not  up  of  itself,  nor  ariseth 
from  the  quality  of  any  state  ;  but  it  is  a 
product  of  discipline  ;  /  have  learned. 
It  is  a  question  debated  in  Plato,  ei  di- 

J  2  Sam.  xvi.  7  ;  1  Cor.  i.  12,  13  ;    1  Pet.  ii. 
23 ;  iii.  9. 
k  Frov.  xxiv.  29  ;  xx.  22. 


bgeiri,  whether  virtue  be  to  be 
learned;  St.  Paul  plainly  resolveth  it  in 
this  case  by  his  own  experience  and  tes 
timony.  What  Seneca  saith  in  general 
of  virtue  (Nature  giveth  not  virtue  ;  it 
is  an  art  to  become  good*)  is  most  true 
of  this  virtue  ;  it  is  an  art,  with  which 
we  are  not  born,  no  more  than  with  any 
other  art  or  science  ;  the  which,  as  other 
arts,  cannot  be  acquired  without  studious ; 
application  of  mind,  and  industrious  exer 
cise  :  no  art  indeed  requireth  more  hard' 
study  and  pain  toward  the  acquiry  of  it, 
there  being  so  many  difficulties,  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  thereto  :  we  have ' 
no  great  capacity,  no  towardly  disposition 
to  learn  it ;  we  must,  in  doing  it,  deny 
our  carnal  sense,  we  must  settle  our  wild 
fancy,  and  suppress  fond  conceits  ;  we 
must  bend  our  stiff  antl  stubborn  inclina 
tions  ;  we  must  repress  and  restrain  wan 
ton  desires  ;  we  must  allay  and  still  tu 
multuous  passions  ;  we  must  cross  our 
humour  and  curb  our  temper :  which  to 
do  is  a  hard  chapter  to  learn  ;  much  con 
sideration,  much  practice,  much  conten 
tion  and  diligence,  are  required  thereto. 

Hence  it  is  an  art  which  we  may  ob 
serve  few  do  much  study  ;  and  of  the 
students  therein,  few  are  great  profi 
cients  ;  so  that,  Quifa,  Meccenas  1  Hor 
ace's  question,  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that 
nobody  liveth  content  with  the  lot  assign 
ed  by  God  1  wanted  not  sufficient  ground. 

However,  it  is  not,  like  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  or  the  philosopher's  stone, 
an  art  impossible  to  be  learned,  and  which 
will  baffle  all  study  :  there  are  examples, 
which  show  it  to  be  obtainable  ;  there 
are  rules  and  precepts,  by  observing  which 
we  'may  arrive  to  it. 

And  it  is  certainly  a  most  excellent 
piece  of  learning ;  most  deserving  our 
earnest  study  :  no  other  science  will  yield 
so  great  satisfaction,  or  good  use ;  all 
other  sciences,  in  comparison  thereto, 
are  dry  and  fruitless  curiosities  ;  for  were 
we  masters  of  all  other  knowledge,  yet 
wanted  the  skill  of  being  content,  we 
should  not  be  wise  or  happy  ;  happiness 
and  discontent  are  tiavaTcnu  (things  in 
compatible.) 

*  Non  dat  natura  virtutem,  ars  est  bonum 
fieri.— Sew.  Ep.  89. 

Virtus  estiamsi  quosdam  impetus  ex  natura 
sumit,  tamen  perficienda  doctrina  est. —  Quin- 
til.  xii.  2. 
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j    But  how  then  may  this  skill  be  learn- 

d  ?  I  answer,  chiefly  (divine  grace  con- 
i  urring)  by  these  three  ways :  1.  By 
hnderstanding  the  rules  and  precepts, 

•/herein  the  practice  thereof  consisteth. 
|!.  By  diligent  exercise,  or  application  of 
ihose  rules  to  practice ;  whereby  the 
[labit  will  be  produced.  3.  By  seriously 
Considering,  and  impressing  upon  our 

ninds  those  rational  inducements  (sug 
gested  by  the  nature  and  reason  of  things) 
.which  are  apt  to  persuade  the  practice 

hereof.  The  first  way  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  declare ;  the  second 
ivholly  dependeth  upon  the  will  and  en- 
ideavour  of  the  learner;  the  third  I  shall 
'now  insist  upon,  propounding  some  ra- 
jtional  considerations,  apt,  by  God's  help, 
to  persuade  contentedness,  and  serving  to 
cure  the  malady  of  discontent.  They 
may  be  dra\vn  from  several  heads  :  from 
God,  from  ourselves,  from  our  particular 
condition  or  state ;  from  the  world,  or 
general  state  of  men  here ;  from  the 
particular  state  of  other  men  in  compar 
ison  to  ours ;  from  the  nature  and  con 
sequences  of  the  duty  itself;  every  thing 
about  us,  well  examined  and  pondered, 
will  minister  somewhat  inducing  and 
assisting  thereto. 

I.  In  regard  to  God  we  may  consider, 
that  equity  doth  exact,  and  gratitude  re- 
quireth,  and  all  reason  dictateth,  that  we 
should  be  content ; '  or  that,  in  being  dis 
contented,  we  behave  ourselves  very  un- 
beseemingly  and  unworthily ;  are  very 
unjust,  very  ingrateful,  and  very  foolish 
toward  him. 

1.  Equity  doth  exact  this  duty  of  us, 
and  in  performing  it  we  act  justly  toward 
God,  both  admitting  his  due  right,  and 
acknowledging  his  good  exercise  there 
of;  that  saying  in  the  gospel,  Is  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine 
own  ?b  is  a  most  evident  maxim  of  equi 
ty  :  it  is,  therefore,  the  natural  right  and 
prerogative  of  God,  as  the  Creator  and 
Preserver,  and  consequently  the  absolute 
Lord,  Owner,  and  Governor  of  all  things, 
to  assign  his  station,  and  allot  his  portion 
to  every  person,  as  he  judgeth  good  and 
convenient ;  it  is  most  just  that  invio 
lably  he  should  enjoy  this  right :  he  being 
also  infinitely  wise  and  good,  it  is  like 
wise  most  just  to  acknowledge  that  he 


1  1  Sam.  iii.  18. 
VOL.  I. 


"  Matt.  xx.  15. 
54 


doth  perfectly  well  manage  this  right. 
Now,  by  contentful  submission  to  God's 
disposal  of  things,  we  do  worthily  ex 
press  our  due  regard  to  both  these,  avow 
ing  his  right,  and  approving  his  exercise 
thereof;  but  by  discontent  and  regret  at 
what  happeneth,  we  do  in  effect  injure 
God  in  both  those  respects,  disavowing 
his  right,  and  impeaching  his  manage 
ment.  We  do  thereby  so  renounce  his 
right,  as  (so  far  as  conceit  and  wish  do 
reach)  to  invade  it,  and  usurp  it  to  our 
selves ;  signifying,  that  in  our  opinion 
things  ought  not  to  be  ordered  according 
to  his  judgment  and  pleasure,  but  after 
our  fancy  and  humour  ;  we  claim  to  our 
selves  the  privilege  of  controlling  his 
estate,  and  dispensing  his  goods,  so  as  to 
be  our  own  carvers,  and  to  assume  to 
ourselves  so  much  as  we  think  good  ;  we 
imply,  that,  if  we  were  able,  we  would 
extort  the  power  out  of  his  hands,  and 
manage  it  ourselves,  modelling  the  world 
according  to  our  conceits  and  desires. 

We  do  also  (since  we  cannot  but  per 
ceive  the  other  attempt  of  dispossessing 
God  to  be  frivolous  and  fruitless)  in  effect 
charge  God  with  misdemeanour,  with  in 
iquity  or  infirmity  in  his  distribution  and 
disposal  of  things  ;*  intimating,  that  in 
our  opinion  he  doth  not  order  them  so 
justly  or  so  wisely  as  might  be  (not  so 
well  as  we  in  our  wisdom  and  justice 
should  order  them  ;)  for  did  we  conceive 
them  managed  for  the  best,  we  could  not 
but  judge  it  most  unreasonable  to  be  ag 
grieved,  or  to  complain  ;  so  heinously 
insolent  and  unjust  are  we  in  being  dis 
content.  In  earnest,  which  is  most  equal, 
that  God  should  have  his  will,  or  we  ? 
For  shame  we  shall  say,  God  :  why  then 
do  we  not  contentedly  let  him  have  it? 

It  is  indeed,  if  we  consider  it,  the  high 
est  piece  of  injustice  that  we  can  be  guil 
ty  of,  exceeding  that  which  we  commit 
in  any  other  sort  of  disobedience.  For 
as  in  any  state,  seditious  mutinying  is  the 
greatest  crime,  as  most  directly  violating 
the  maje'sty,  and  subverting  the  authority 
of  the  prince  ;  so  in  the  world,  none  may 
be  supposed  more  to  offend  and  wrong 
its  sovereign  Governor,  than  such  male- 
contents,  who  dislike  and  blame  his  pro 
ceedings  :  even  a  heathen  could  teach 

*  Multos  inveni  acquos  adversus  homines, 
adversus  Deos  neminem. — Sen.  Ep.  93. 
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us,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  subject  our  mind 
to  him  that  administer  elh  all  things,  as 
good  citizens  to  the  law  of  the  common 
wealth  ;*  if  we  do  not,  we  are  rebellious 
and  seditious,  which  is  the  highest  pitch 
of  injustice  toward  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  greater  injury 
or  affront  offered  to  God,  than  to  give  him 
the  lief  by  questioning  his  veracity  or 
fidelity.  This  discontent  plainly  doth 
involve  :  for  God  hath  expressly  declar 
ed  himself  ready  upon  all  occasions  to 
do  us  good  ;  he  hath  promised  to  care  for 
us,  and  never  to  forsake  us,A  or  leave  us 
destitute  ;  which  word  of  his,  if  we  did 
not  distrust,  and  take  him  to  be  unfaith 
ful,  we  could  not  be  discontent :  as  no 
man  is  displeased  with  his  condition,  or 
suspicious  of  want,  who  knoweth  that  he 
hath  abundant  supply  of  all  he  can  need 
in  a  sure  place  ;  that  he  hath  a  person 
most  able,  most  willing,  most  faithful, 
engaged  to  succour  him :  so,  did,. we  be 
lieve  God  to  be  true,  who  hath  promised 
to  help  us,  we  could  not  be  discontented 
for  fear  of  any  want. 

We  must  at  least,  in  so  doing,  suspect 
God  to  be  deficient  in  goodness  toward 
us,  or  unwilling  to  help  us  ;  or  we  must 
apprehend  him  impotent,  and  unable  to 
perform  what  he  would,  and  what  he  hath 
promised  for  us  (like  those  infidels,  who 
said,  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the 
wilderness  1  can  he  give  bread  also,  can 
he  provide  flesh  for  his  people?1')  which 
conceits  of  God  are  also  very  unworthy, 
and  injurious  to  him. 

2.  Gratitude  requireth  of  us  this  duty  : 
for  we  having  no  right  or  title  to  any 
thing;  all  that  we  have  coming  from 
God's  pure  bounty ;  he  having  upon  us 
all  (whatever  our  condition  comparative 
ly  is,  or  may  seem  to  us)  freely  confer 
red  many  great  benefits,  common  to  all 
men  among  us  (our  being,  life,  reason, 
capacity  of  eternal  happiness,  manifold 
spiritual  blessings,  incomparably  precious 
and  excellent),  we  in  all  reason  should 
be  thankful  for  these,  without  craving 
more,  or  complaining  for  the  want  of 

•  Tfiv  aiirov  yvwpriv,  viroratraeiv  roi  SioiKovvrt  TO. 
SXa,  xaOdirep  ol  dvadol  Tfo\irai  rai   v<5ua>  r>Jj    ir6\e<*>c. 
—JLTT.  i.  12. 

•  1  John  v.  10. 

d  Matt.  vi.  25,  36 ;  Heb.  xiii.  5. 

•  Psal.  Ltxviii.  19. 


other  things.*     Whereas  also  all  events    I 
how  cross  soever  to  our  sensual  conceit    i 
or  appetites,   are  by   God   designed  an 
dispensed  for  our  good,  gratitude  requii 
eth  that  we  should  thank  God  for  their 
and  not  murmur  against  them. 

Surely  if,   instead   of  rendering  Go 
thanks  for  all  the  excellent  gifts  whic 
he  most   liberally  (without  any  previou 
obligation  to  us,   or  desert  of  ours)  hat 
bestowed  on  us,  and  continueth  to  bestov, 
we  fret,  and  quarrel,   that  he  doth  not  i 
smaller  matters   seem  to   cocker  us,  \v 
are  extremely  ingrateful  and  disingenuou 
toward  him.     If  any   great  person   her 
should  freely  bestow  on  us  gifts  of  hug 
value  (high  preferment  or  much  wealth] 
but  with   good  reason,  as  we  might  prt 
sume,    should    withhold    from    us   som 
trifle,  that   we    fancy  or  dote   on,  shouL 
we  not  be  very   unworthy,  if  we  shoul 
take  it  ill  and  be  angry  with  him  for  tha 
cause  ?     The  case  is  plainly  the  same 
God  hath  in  the  frankest  manner  bestow 
ed  on  us   innumerable   and    inestimabl 
goods,  in  comparison   whereto  any  com 
fort   or  convenience  of  our  state   here  i 
very  trivial  and  despicable  :  are  we  noi 
therefore,  very  ingrateful,  if  we  heinous 
ly  resent  the    want  of  any  such  things 
if,  upon   any  such   account,  we  disgus 
his  providence  ?     Do  we  not   deal,   be 
yond  all  expression,  unworthily  with  God 
in  so  much  undervaluing  the  goods  whicl 
he  hath   given   us,  or  doth  offer  us,  am 
hath  put    in  our  reach  ?     He   hath  mad< 
us  capable  of  the  greatest  goods  imagin 
able,  and  faithfully  upon  easy  terms  prof 
fereth  them   to  us ;  he  even   tenderetl 
himself  (himself,   the  immense  and  all 
comprehending  good,  the  fountain  of  al 
joy  and  bliss)  to   be  fully  enjoyed  by  us 
his  wisdom  he  offereth,  to  instruct  anc 
guide  us  ;  his  power,  to  protect  and  guarc 
us  ;  his  fulness,  to  supply   us  ;  his  good 
ness,  to  comfort  us  :  he  offereth  his  love 
and  favour  to   us,  in   having   which  we 
virtually  and    in   effect  have  all  things ; 
becoming  thereby,  in  the  highest  degree, 
rich  and   honourable    and  happy  :  and  is 
it  not  then  outrageous   unworthiness  to 
prize  any  other  thing  (any  petty  accom 
modation  of  this  transitory  life,  any  piti- 

*  Iniquus  est  qui  muneris  sui  arbitrium 
danti  non  relinquit,  avidus  qui  non  lucri  loco 
habet  quod  accepit,  sed  damni  quod  reddidit, 
&cc.—Sen.  ad  Polyb.  29. 
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1  toy  here)  so  much,  as  to  be  displeas- 
•i  for   the    want  thereof;  as  if  all    this 
jere  not  enough  to  satisfy  our  needs,  or 
1  tiate  our   desires ;  as  if,  notwithstand- 
g  all  these  immense   effusions  (yea,  as 
were  profusions)   of  bounty    upon  us, 
1  e  could  be  indigent  or  unhappy  ?     Shall 
e  (to  use  that  holy  and  most  ingenuous 
':>nsideration   of   Job)  receive   so   much 
'ood  from    the  bountiful   liand  of  God, 
nd   shall  ice  not   contentedly  receive  or 
ear  so  small  evils  from  him?f     Evils, 
ideed  in  name  and   to  gross  sense,  but 
ot  so  in  reality,  not  so  in  effect,  at  least 
iOt  so  in  God's  design  ;*  but  rather  things 
1  ery   convenient  and    profitable   for  us ; 
vhich  is   another   aggravation  of  our  in 
gratitude  ;  for 

Are  we  not  also  very  ingrateful  in  mis- 
ipprehending  and  disliking  that,  which 
3rod  doeth  out  of  very  gracious  intentions 
.oward  us  ;  in  loathing  his  fatherly  and 
friendly  dispensations  ;  the  fatherly  chas 
tisements  and  friendly  disciplines  which 
he  unwillingly  is  forced  (is,  I  say,  forced 
by  his  own  great  love,  and  by  our  pres 
sing  needs)  to  inflict  or  impose  upon  us  ?t 
Surely  our  ill  opinion  of,  or  despising  f  as 
the  Wise  Man  calleth  it,  these  unpleasant 
'blessings,  is  no  small  fault ;  neither  will 
our  not  discerning  (out  of  affected  dul- 
'  ness  and  stupid  pravity  not  discerning) 
the  wisdom  of  God's  methods,  and  the 
1  wholesomeness  of  the  means  he  useth  to 
!  better  us,  excuse  us  from  foul  ingrati 
tude. 

3.  Again,  upon  many  accounts,  reason 
further  dictateth  in  respect  to  God,  that 
we  should  be  content :  because  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  God's  choice 
of  our  state,  he  being  infinitely  more 
wise  than  we,  and  infinitely  better  under 
standing  what  is  good  for  us  than  we  can 
do  ;  because  he  is  well  affected  to  us,  and 
more  truly  loveth  us  than  we  do  our 
selves  ;|  because  he  hath  a  just  right,  and 
irresistible  power  to  dispose  of  us,  the 

*  Eii^aptard}  trot  irdrep,  u>  iroiijra  rajv  <r<Zv  dvOpw- 
vav — art  axovraf  i/pas  tv  iroiftf,  t$CC.  Said  Phili- 

grius  in  a  grievous  disease. — IVaz.  Ep.  66. 

f  'Eirctlav  rd  pfi  iraa^tiv  oiix  ^(J,  rovr6  ft  r<j3 
iraayetv  irapaitcpSaivii),  rd  ifilpeiv,  KOI  rd  ev^apnTrtiv. 
— Naz.  de  Se.  Ep.  63. 

f  EtJ^tro  vpdf  roiif  Qcovf  air\a>{  rdyafla  iiS6vait 
<DJ  rovj  fltotlj  (caXXiara  cMras  bvoTa  dya8a  Ian,— 

Xenoph.  de  Socr. — Charier  est  illis  nomo  quam 
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which  (whatever  we  can  do,  however  we 
resent  it)  he  will  effectually  make  use  of; 
whence  it  is  extremely  foolish  to  be  dis 
content  :  foolish  it  is  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  his  wisdom,  adhering 
to  our  vain  apprehensions  ;  foolish  to  dis 
trust  his  goodness  in  compliance  with  our 
fond  self-love  ;  foolish  to  contest  his  un 
questionable  right  and  uncontrollable  pow 
er,  having  nothing  but  mere  impotency  to 
oppose  against  them  ;  no  less  than  down 
right  madness  it  is  to  fret  and  fume  at 
that  which  we  can  nowise  help,  to  bark 
at  that  which  lodgeth  in  heaven  so  far 
high  above  us,  to  solicit  deaf  necessity 
with  our  ineffectual  waitings  ;*  for  if  we 
think  that  our  displeasure  will  affect  God, 
that  our  complaints  will  incline  him  to  al 
ter  our  condition  or  comply  with  our 
wishes,  we  do  conceit  vainly,  and  with 
out  any  ground  :  sooner  may  we,  by  our 
imagination,  stop  the  tides  of  the  sea,  or 
turn  the  streams  of  rivers  backward ; 
sooner,  by  our  cries,  may  we  stay  the 
sun,  and  change  all  the  courses  of  the 
stars,  than  by  our  passionate  resentments 
or  moanful  clamours  we  can  check  the 
current  of  affairs,  or  alter  that  state  of 
things  which  is  by  God's  high  decree  es 
tablished  :t  discontented  behaviour  will 
rather  fasten  our  condition,  or  remove  it 
into  a  worse  place  ;  as  it  highly  doth  of 
fend  God,  and  increaseth  our  guilt,  so  it 
moveth  God  to  continue,  and  to  augment 
our  evils.  Thus  lifting  up  our  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  considering  the  reference  our 
disposition  and  demeanour  hath  to  God, 
will  induce  us  to  bear  our  case  content 
edly. 

II.  Again,  reflecting  upon  ourselves, 
we  may  observe  much  reason  to  be  con 
tent  with  our  state  :  in  whatever  capacity 
we  look  upon  ourselves,  it  in  reason  be- 
cometh  us,  we  in  duty  are  obliged  to  be 
so.h 

As  men  and  creatures,  we  naturally 
are  indigent  and  impotent ;  we  have  no 
just  claim  to  any  thing,  nor  any  posses 
sion  maintainable  by  our  power ;  all  that 
we  have,  or  can  have,  cometh  from  most 
pure  courtesy  and  bounty  ;  wherefore, 
how  little  soever  is  allowed  us,  we  have 
no  wrong  done  us,  nor  can  we  justly 

*  'Edv  re  *Xatijf,  5v  re  /ii),  vopncrai. — Philem. 
f  Ot)  yap  nj  irpfjfij  wi\erai  xpvtpoto    y6oio.     II. 
Q.  SO  (5*  ti(t'  dvayxr,,  ««t  Qtolai  /*>>   /ta^ov. — Eunp. 
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complain  thereat :  such  beggars  as  we 
are  must  not  pretend  to  be  choosers  ;  if 
any  thing  be  given  us,  we  may  be  glad, 
we  should  be  thankful.  It  is  for  those 
who  have  a  right  and  a  power  to  main 
tain  it,  to  resent  and  expostulate  if  their 
due  be  withheld  :  but  for  us,  that  never 
had  any  thing  which  we  could  call  our 
own  ;  that  have  no  power  to  get  or  keep 
any  thing  ;  for  us,  that  came  into  the 
world  naked  and  defenceless,  that  live 
here  in  continual,  absolute,  and  arbitrary 
dependence  for  all  our  livelihood  and 
subsistence ;  to  contest  with  him  that 
maintaineth  us,  or  to  complain  of  his 
dealing,  is  ridiculously  absurd  and  vain. 

Upon  a  moral  account  we  have  less 
reason  to  challenge  aught,  or  to  complain 
of  any  thing  ;  for  we  deserve  nothing 
but  evil  :  if  we  rightly  esteem  and  value 
ourselves,  any  thing  will  seem  good 
enough  for  us,  any  condition  will  appear 
better  than  we  deserve  :  duly  examining 
the  imperfections  and  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  the  disorder  and  depravedness  of 
our  hearts,  the  demeanours  and  enormi 
ties  of  our  lives,  we  cannot  but  appre 
hend  that  we  are  even  unworthy  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  our  Master's  ta 
ble  ;'  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  with 
the  good  patriarch,  that  we  are  less  than 
the  least  of  God's  mercies  J  Considering 
our  natural  unworthiness,  we  shall  see 
that  we  deserve  not  so  much  as  those 
common  benefits  which  all  men  enjoy, 
and  without  which  we  cannot  subsist ;  so 
that,  in  regard  to  them,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  with  the  Psalmist,  Lord, 
what  is  man,  that  thou  takest  knowledge 
of  him  ;  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
makest  account  of  him  /"  Trying  our 
hearts,  and  examining  our  ways,  we  shall 
soon  discover  it  to  be  abundant  mercy, 
that  we  are  not  utterly  deprived  of  all 
good  things,  stript  of  all  comforts,  yea, 
dispossessed  of  our  very  being  and  life 
itself;  that  we  are  obliged  to  acknowl 
edge,  with  those  in  the  Lamentations,  It 
is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not 
consumed,  because  his  compassions  fail 
not.1  Were  we  far  better  than  we  are, 
yet  it  would  not  become  us  to  contest  with 
him,  to  whose  disposal  and  judgment  we 


1  Matt.  xv.  17.  1  Gen.  xxxii.  10. 
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are  subject ;  as  Job  teacheth  us  :  Behold 
(saith  he)  God  taketh  away,  who  can  hin- 
der  him  ?  who  will  say  unto  him,  What 
doest  thou  ?  If  he  will  not  withdraw  his 
anger,  the  proud*  helpers  do  stoop  under 
him.  How  much  less  shall  I  answer  him, 
and  choose  out  my  words  to  reason  with 
him?  Whom,  though  I  were  righteous,  I 
would  not  answer,  but,  1  would  make  sup 
plication  to  my  Judge  :m  but  for  us,  men 
so  unrighteous  and  guilty,  to  debate  with, 
to  question  the  proceedings  of  our  Judge, 
it  is  much  more  unseemly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  for 
men  so  deeply  indebted,  than  for  sinners 
so  very  obnoxious  to  wrath,  to  be  aggriev 
ed  in  any  state  :  shall  we,  who  are  con 
scious  to  ourselves  of  so  many  great  sins 
against  our  God  ;  who  by  wilful  trans 
gressions,  or  slothful  neglects  have  soi 
much  affronted  and  offended  him  ;  who 
have  so  little  requited  his  love,  and  so 
much  abused  his  patience  ;  who  have 
borne  so  little  fruit,  and  rendered  him  so 
little  service  ;  shall  we  be  angry  that  our 
humour  is  not  pleased  in  all  things  ?  shall 
we  affect  to  swim  in  plenty,  to  wallow  in 
pleasure,  to  bask  ourselves  in  ease  ;  to  be 
fed  with  dainties,  to  be  gaily  clothed,  to 
flourish  in  a  brave  and  splendid  condi 
tion,  to  be  worshipped  and  honoured  ;  who 
deserve  not  the  meanest  competence  or 
lowest  respect ;  to  whom  it  is  a  great  fa 
vour  that  we  are  permitted  to  subsist ; 
whom  strict  justice  would  often  have  cast 
into  utter  misery  and  disconsolateness? 
It  is  not  surely  for  such  persons  to  be  dis 
satisfied  with  any  thing  in  this  world,  but 
to  bless  God's  exceeding  mercy  that  they 
abide  there  on  this  side  of  the  bottomless 
pit :  it  is  their  part,  with  most  submissive 
patience,  to  bear  whatever  is  inflicted  on 
them,  humbly  saying  with  him  in  the 
prophet,  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of 
the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  against 
him.0  Seeing,  whatever  our.  crosses  or 
sufferings  be,  we  cannot  but  confess  to 
God,  with  those  in  Ezra,  Thou  hast  pun 
ished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve  ;° 
being  gainers  upon  the  matter,  having  so 
much  of  our  debt  remitted  in  effect ;  be 
ing,  in  comparison  to  what  was  clue  to  us, 
very  tolerably,  yea  very  favourably  dealt 
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ith,  why  should  we  be  dissatisfied  ?     If 

j  i  such  cases  men  should  deal  so  favour- 

>ly  with  us,  we  should  be  much  pleased, 

id    ready  to   thank   them ;    why   then 

'"•  •  'lould  we  take  it  ill  of  God,  when  he, 

ven   in  his  hardest   proceedings  against 

s,  expresseth  so   much  indulgence    and 

•     lercy  ? 

If  we  must  be   displeased,  and  lust  to 
omplain,  we  have  reason  much  rather  to 
ccuse  ourselves,  than  to  exclaim  at  Prov- 
Jence  ;  to  bewail  our  sins,  than  to  de- 
ilore  our  fortune  :  for  our  evils  are  not 
ndeed  so  much  the  voluntary  works  of 
Jod,   who  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  or 
iriei-e  the  children  of  men,1'  as  the  natu- 
•al  products  of  our  sins,  which  we  do 
vilfully  commit  :*  it  is,  as  the  prophet 
jpeaketh,    our  sins   that  withhold  good 
things  from  us,'1  and  bring  evil  things  up 
on  us  :  fools,  because  of  their  transgres 
sion,  and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are 
\afflicted.T     We  make  adversity  necessa 
ry,  or  expedient  for  us,  then  we  cry  out 
upon  it :  we  labour  in  planting,  but  can 
not  brook  the  fruit  of  our  doings;  we,  like 
prodigals,  fling  away  our  estate  in  wan- 
<  ton  profusions,  then  complain  of  want  ;* 
we   affect  and   choose    the   causes,  but 
'  loathe  and  cannot  abide  the  certain  con- 
,  sequences  ;  so  fond  in  our  conceits,  so 
•  perverse  are  we  in  our  affections :  Where 
fore  doth  the  living  man  complain  for  the 
punishment  of  his  si?is  ?'  so  well   might 
i  the  prophet  demand  and  expostulate. 

We  may  further,  looking  on  ourselves, 
consider  ourselves  as  servants  to  God,  or 
1  rather  as  slaves,  absolutely  subject  to  his 
i   disposal ;  and  shall  any  servant,  shall  a 
!   mere  slave,  presume  to  choose  his  place, 
i    or   determine   his  rank   in  the   family  ? 
shall  he  appoint  to  himself  what  office  he 
;    will  discharge,  what  garb  he  shall  go  in, 
i    what  diet  he  must  have  ;  what  he  will  do, 
{    and  how  he  shall  be  accommodated  ?    Is 
!    it  not  fit  that  all   these   things  should  be 
left  to  our  Master's  discretion  and  pleas- 
<    ure  ?  It  is  most  reasonable  that  we  should 
thoroughly    acquiesce  in   his  determina 
tion  :    even  a   pagan   philosopher  could 
teach  us  that  this  is  reasonable,  who  thus 
piously  directeth  his  speech  to  God  :  For 

*  AvOaiptra  jrij^ara. 

P  Lam.  iii.  33.  "»  Jer.  v.  25. 

r  Psal.  cvii.  17. 
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he  rest,  use  me  to  what  thou  pleasest.  I 
do  consent  unto  thee,  and  am  indifferent. 
I  refuse  nothing  which  seemeth  good  to 
thee.  Lead  me  whither  thou  wilt.  ;  put 
on  me  rchat  garment  thou  pleasest.  Wilt 
thou  have  me  to  be  a  governor  or  a  pri 
vate  man,  to  stay  at  home  or  to  be  ban 
ished  away,  to  be  poor  or  to  be  rich  1  I 
u'ill,  in  respect  to  all  these  things,  apolo 
gize  for  thee  with  men.*  Thus  did  Epic- 
tetus  say,  and  such  speech  well  becometh 
our  relation  to  God  :  servants  should  be 
content  with  their  master's  appointments 
and  allowances  ;  they  should  not  only 
themselves  forbear  to  find  fault  with,  but 
be  ready  to  maintain  his  proceedings 
against  any  who  shall  presume  to  repre 
hend  or  blame  them.  Especially  such 
servants  as  we  are,  who,  after  we  have 
done  all  things  commanded  us,  must,  ac 
knowledge  that  we  are  unprofitable  ser 
vants  ;u  such  as  can  bring  no  considera 
ble  benefit  to  our  Lord,  or  anywise  ad 
vance  his  state  ;  such  as,  therefore,  can 
not  challenge  any  wages  from  him,  more 
than  he  out  of  mere  favour  is  pleased  to 
allow  :  could  we  by  our  labours  enrich 
God,  or  raise  him  in  dignity,  or  procure 
delight  to  him,  it  might  seem  congruous 
that  he  should  answerably  reward  us  ; 
but  as  he  getteth  nothing  by  us,  so  we 
cannot  require  any  thing  from  him  :  our 
best  services  do  indeed  rather  need  par 
don,  that  deserve  any  reward  :  no  man 
hath  lived  so  well,  that  he  can  pretend 
any  thing  from  God,  that  he  is  not  indeed 
much  behindhand  in  his  accounts  with 
God,  having  received  from  God  far  more 
of  benefit  than  he  can  return  to  him  in 
service  :  no  man,  without  extreme  pre 
sumption  and  arrogance,  can  offer  to  pre 
scribe  in  what  measure,  or  what  manner, 
God  should  reward  him. 

Again,  if  we  consider  ourselves  as  the 
children  of  God,  either  by  birth  or  na 
ture,  or  by  adoption  and  grace,  how  can 
we  be  discontent  for  any  thing  ?  Have 
we  not  thence  great  reason  to  hope,  or 
rather  to  be  confident,  that  we  shall  never 
want  any  good  thing  (necessary  or  con- 


*  Xp<3  pot  XoiiroV  els  S  av  6i\r,s.  'O/ioyi-w/ioncj 
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venient  for  us),  that  no  great  evil  shall 
ever  oppress  us  ?  For  is  not  God  hence 
by  paternal  disposition  inclined,  is  he  not 
in  a  manner  by  paternal  duty  engaged, 
in  all  needful  occasions  to  supply  and  suc 
cour  us  ?  Can  we,  without  great  profane- 
ness,  and  no  less  folly,  surmise,  that  he, 
which  is  so  immensely  good,  will  be  a 
bad  (an  unkind,  or  a  neglectful)  Father 
to  us  ?  No ;  as  there  is  no  other  father 
in  goodness  comparable  to  him,  so  none, 
in  real  effects  of  benignity,  can  come 
near  him  ;  so  our  Lord  assure th  us :  If 
ye,  saith  he,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  things  unto  your  children ;  how 
muck  more  will  our  heavenly  father  give 
good  things  to  his  children  that  ask 
him?" 

If  we  consider  ourselves  as  Christians, 
we  have  still  more  reason  to  practice 
this  duty  :  as  such,  we  are  not  only  pos 
sessed  of  goods  abundantly  sufficient  to 
satisfy  our  desires ;  we  have  hopes  able 
to  raise  our  minds  above  the  sense  of  all 
present  things ;  we  have  entertainments 
that  ever  may  divert  our  minds,  and  fill 
our  hearts  with  comfort :  but  we  have 
also  an  assurance  of  competent  supplies 
of  temporal  goods ;  for,  Godliness  is 
profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  prom.- 
ise  both  of  the  present  life,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come  :  and,  If  we  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  its  righteous 
ness,  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
us.*  It  is  indeed  strangely  unhandsome 
for  a  Christian  ever  to  droop,  or  to  be 
disconsolate  ;  for  a  friend  of  God,  and  an 
heir  of  heaven,  to  think  he  wants  any 
thing,  or  fear  that  he  shall  ever  want ; 
for  him,  whose  treasure  and  heart  are 
above,  to  be  so  concerned  with  anything 
here  as  deeply  to  resent  it. 

Again,  if  we  reflect  upon  ourselves  as 
rational  men,  how  for  shame  can  we  be 
discontent?  Do  we  not  therein  much  dis 
parage  that  excellent  perfection  of  our 
natflre  ?  Is  it  not  the  proper  work  of 
reason  to  prevent  things  hurtful  or  offen 
sive  to  us,  when  that  may  be  done ;  to 
remove  them,  if  they  are  removable ;  if 
neither  of  these  can  be  compassed,  to 
allay  and  mitigate  them,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  well  to  support  them  ?  Is  not  its 
principal  use  to  drive  away  those  fond 
conceits,  and  to  quell  those  troublesome 

T  Matt.  vi.  11.   *  1  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  Matt.  iv.  33. 


passions,  which  create  or  foment  disquie- 
and  displeasure  to  us  ?  If  it  cannot  dc 
this,  what  doth  it  signify  ?  to  what  pur 
pose  have  we  it  ?  Is  not  our  condition 
really  worse  than  that  of  brute  beasts,  if 
reason  serveth  only  to  descry  the  causes 
of  trouble,  but  cannot  enable  to  bear 
it?  All  the  reasons  we  have  produced, 
and  all  that  we  shall  produce  against  dis 
content,  will,  if  we  are  reasonable  men, 
and  reason  availeth  any  thing,  have  this 
effect  upon  us. 

Wherefore,  considering  ourselves,  our 
capacities,  our  relations,  our  actions,  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  be  content  with  our 
condition,  and  with  whatever  doth  befall 
us. 
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er  state,  &c. 

III.  FURTHER,  if  we  consider  our  con 
dition  (be  it  what  it  will,  how  poor,  how 
mean,  how  despicable  and  forlorn  soev 
er),  we  can  have  from  it  no  reasonable 
ground  of  discontent. 

1.  Our  condition  in  this  world  cannot, 
if  rightly  estimated,  and  well  managed, 
be  extremely  bad  or  sorrowful ;  nothing 
here  can  occur  insupportable,  or  very 
grievous  in  itself;  we  cannot,  if  we 
please,  want  any  thing  considerable,  and 
the  defect  whereof  may  not  be  supplied, 
or  supported  by  far  better  enjoyments. 
If  we  have  high  opinions  of  some  things, 
as  very  excellent  or  very  needful  for  us, 
it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  do  want  them,  that 
our  condition  is  unpleasant  to  us  ;  if  we 
take  other  things  for  huge  evils,  then,  if 
they  be  encumbent  on  us,  we  can  hardly 
scape  being  displeased ;  but  if  we  thor 
oughly  look  through  such  things,  and 
scan  them  exactly,  valuing  them  not  ac 
cording  to  fallacious  impressions  of  sense, 
or  illusive  dreamings  of  fancy,  but  ac 
cording  to  sound  dictates  of  reason,  we 
may  find  that  neither  absence  of  the  for 
mer,  nor  the  presence  of  the  latter  doth 
make  our  condition  much  worse,  or  render 
our  case  deplorable. 

We  are,  for  instance,  poor :  that  condi 
tion,  rightly  weighed,  is  not  so  very  sad  ; 
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r  what  is  poverty  ?  what  but  the  ab- 
,:nce  of  a  few  superfluous  things,  which 
ease  wanton  fancy,  rather  than  answer 
,2ed  ;*a  without  which,  nature  is  easily 
itisfied,  and  which,  if  we  do  not  affect, 
;re  cannot  want  ?  What  is  it  but  to  wear 
parse  clothes,  to  feed  on  plain  and  sim- 
le  fare,  to  work  and  take  some  pains, 
p  sit  or  go  in  a  lower  place,  to  have  no 
caps  of  cash  or  hoards  of  grain,  to  keep 
|0  retinue,  to  have  few  friends,  and  not 
ne  flatterer  ?  And  what  great  harm  in 
i  his?  It  is  a  state  which  hath  its  no 
mall  conveniences  and  comforts,  its  hap- 
;>y  fruits  and  consequences  ;"  which 
reeth  us  from  many  cares  and  distrac- 
ions,  from  many  troubles  and  crosses, 
rom  many  encumbrances,  many  dangers, 
nany  temptations,  many  sore  distempers 
of  body  and  soul,  many  grievous  mis 
chiefs  to  which  wealth  is  exposed  ;  which 
maintained!  health,  industry,  and  sobrie 
ty  ;  disposeth  us  to  feed  heartily,  to  move 
nimbly,  to  sleep  sweetly  ;  which  preserv- 
eth  us  from  luxury,  from  satiety,  from 
sloth  and  unwieldiness.t  It  yieldeth  dis 
position  of  mind,  freedom,  and  leisure, 
to  attend  the  study  of  truth,  the  acquist 
of  virtue.  It  is  a  state  which  many  have 
borne  with  great  cheerfulness  ;  many 
(very  wise  men)  have  voluntarily  em 
braced  ;  which  is  allotted  by  divine  wis 
dom  to  most  men  ;  and  which  the  best 
men  often  do  endure  ;  to  which  God 
hath  declared  an  especial  regard  ;  which 
the  mouth  of  truth  hath  proclaimed  hap 
py  ;  which  the  Son  of  God  hath  dignified 
by  his  choice,  and  sanctified  by  his  par 
taking  deeply  thereof:  and  can  such  a 
condition  be  very  loathsome  ?  can  it  rea 
sonably  displease  us  ?c 

Again,  thou  art,  suppose,  fallen  into 
disgrace,  or  from  honour  and  credit  art 
depressed  into  a  state  of  contempt  and 
infamy  .'  This  also  rightly  prized  is  no 


*   Tu  }'  dpyvpujHiT   ioriv  ij«  iroppvpa 

Ei  j  TOVS  rpaycaSovf   %pficnp'   oi/t    ei{  riv   fiiov  — 

Socrat. 

*  Si  vis  vacare  animo,  aut  pauper  sis  opor- 
tet,  aut  pauperi  similis. 

Multis  ad  philosophandum  obstitere  divitice 
paupertas  expediia  est,  securaest.  —  Sen.  Ep.il 

Soepius  pauper  et  fidelius  ridet.  —  Sen.  Ep.  80 

»  Tert.  de  Pat.  7. 

b  Vide  Plut.  in  Arist. 

c  Psal.  x.  14  ;  xxxv.  10;  Ixviii.  10;  liix 
33  ;  Ixxii.  4,  13  ;  cxl.  12  ;  cxlvi.  7  ;  cxlvii.  2 
Luke  vi.  20  ;  James  ii.  5  ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  2. 


uch   wretchedness ;  for  what  doth  this 
mport  ?   what  but   a  change   of  opinion 
n  giddy  men,  which  thou  dost  not  feel, 
vhich  thou  art  not  concerned  in,  if  thou 
leasest ;  which  thou  never  hadst  reason 
much  to  regard,  or  at  all  to  rely  upon  ? 
What  is  thy  loss  therein  ?  it  is  the  break- 
ng  of  a  bubble,  the  sinking  of  a  wave, 
he  changing  of  a  wind,  the  cracking  of 
a  thing  most  brittle,  the  slipping  away  of 
thing     most   fugacious   and   slippery. 
What  is  honour,  and  fame,  but  thought  ? 
and  what  more  flitting,  what  sooner  gone 
away,  than  a  thought  ?  And  why  art  thou 
displeased  at  the  loss  of  a  thing  so  very 
slender  and  slim  ?       If  thou  didst  kno\tf 
ts  nature,  thou  canst  not  be  disappointed  ; 
f  thou  didst  not,  it  was  worth  thy  while 
to  be  thus  informed  by    experience,  that 
hou  mayest  not  any  more  regard  it.     Is 
he  contempt   thou   hast   incurred  from 
thy  fault  ?  bear  the  consequence  there 
of  patiently,  and  do  thy  best,  by  remov- 
ng  the  cause,  to  reverse  the  effect :  is  it 
undeserved  and   causeless  ?  be  satisfied 
n  thy  innocence,  and  be    glad  that  thou 
art  above  the  folly  and  injustice  of  those 
who   contemn   thee ;    let   thy  affections 
rather  be  employed  in  pity  of  theirs,  than 
in    displeasure   for  thy  own  case.     Did, 
let  me    ask  thee  again,  the  good  opinion 
of  men  please  thee  ?  that  pleasure  was 
fond  and  vain,  and  it  is  well  thou  art  rid 
of  it :  did  it  not  much  affect  thee  ?   why, 
then,  dost   thou  much  grieve   at  the  loss 
thereof?     Is  not  also  thy  fortune  in  this 
kind  the  same  with  that  of  the  best  men  ? 
have  not  those  who  have  deserved  most 
honour,  been  exposed  to  most  contempt  ? 
But  now  (Job  could   say)  they  that  are 

younger  than  I,  have  me  in  derision 

they  abhor  me,  they  fee  far  from  me, 
and  spare  not  to  spit  in  my  face. d  And, 
lam  (could  that  great  and  good  king 
say)  a  worm,  and  no  man  ;  a  reproach 
of  men,  and  despised  of  the  people : 
all  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  sc»rn  ; 
they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake  the 

head  :'' and,  we  are  defamed,  we  are 

reviled,  we  are  made  as  theflth  of  the 
world,  and  the  ojfscouring  of  all  things 
unto  this  day?  could  the  holy  apostle 
say  ;  and,  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of 
men he  was  despised,  and  we  esteem 
ed,  him  not,s  was  said  of  our  Lord  him- 


d  Job  xxx.  1,  10. 
f  1  Cor.  iv.  12, 13. 
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self:  and  can  this  condition,  then,  in  just 
esteem  be  so  very    pitiful  or   grievous? 

But  thou  art  perhaps  troubled  because 
thou  art  wrongfully  censured,  odiously 
traduced  and  defamed,  abused  by  slander 
or  by  detraction ;  which  asperseth  thee 
with  things  whereof  thou  art  nowise 
guilty,  or  represented  thee  in  a  charac 
ter  unworthy  of  thee  :*  be  it  so  ;  what 
then  ?  why  doth  this  so  much  affect  thee  : 

Is  not  every  man  subject  to  these 
things  ?  are  not  the  greatest  men,  are  not 
the  wisest  men,  are  not  the  best  men, 
liable  to  the  same  ?  yea,  chiefly  liable, 
excellency  being  the  special  mark  of 
envy  and  obloquy  ?  Can  any  good  men 
escape  free  of  them  among  so  many  bad 
men,  whose  doings,  as  goodness  doth  re 
proach,  so  it  provoketh  their  malignity  ?t 
Canst  thou  imagine  to  pass  thy  days  in  so 
unjust  and  spiteful  a  world  without  incur 
ring  such  bad  usage  ?  can  so  many  vain, 
so  many  bold,  so  many  lawless  tongues 
be  tied  up,  or  kept  within  compass  of 
truth  or  equity  ?  Wilt  thou  suffer  it  to 
be  in  the  power  of  any  man  at  his  plea 
sure  so  easily  to  discompose  and  vex 
thee  ?  because  he  will  be  bad,  shalt  thou 
be  miserable  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  rather 
please  thyself  in  the  conscience  of  thy 
endeavouring  to  deserve  and  do  well  ; 
in  thy  innocence,  and  clearness  from 
the  blame  which  they  impose  on  thee ; 
in  thy  having  given  no  cause  of  such 
offence  and  outrage  ?  why  dost  thou  not 
rather  pity  their  unworthiness  and  un- 
happiness,  who  stoop  to  so  mean  and 
base  practices,  than  fret  at  them,  as  bad 
to  thee  ?  They  do  themselves  far  more 
mischief  than  they  can  do  thee. 

And  why  dost  thou  not  consider,  that 
indeed  thou  art  guilty  of  many  faults, 
and  full  of  real  imperfections,  so  that  no 
man  can  easily  derogate  from  thee  more 
than  thou  deservest :  he  may  indeed  tax 
thee  unjustly,  he  may  miss  in  the  particu 
lars  of  his  charge,  he  may  discover 
groundless  contempt  and  ill-will  toward 
thee  :  but  thou  knowest  thyself  to  be  a 
grievous  sinner,  and  it  is  just  that  thou 
shouldst  be  reproached  (God,  for  thy 
humiliation  or  thy  correction,  may  have 

*  Exempl.  Jeremiae. — Chrys.  ad  Olymp.  16. 
Gratias  ago  Deo  meo,  quod  dignus  sum  quern 
mundus  oderit. — Hier.  Ep.  39.  (ad  Asdlam.) 

f  'AAV  01  filv   r/Si/criaaii,    iyii  Si   OIIK  fiSixriuai. — 

Theod.  Ep.  80. 


ordered  him,  as  David  said  he  might  have 
ordered  Shimei,  to  curse  thee  ;)  thou  has 
therefore  more  need  to  be  humble  in  rev. 
flection  on  thyself,  than   to   swell  with» 
disdain  in  regard  to  his  injury. 

Thou  shouldst  improve  this  dealing. 
and  make  it  wholesome  to  thee,  by  tak 
ing  occasion  thence  to  correct  thy  real 
faults,  and  endeavouring  to  become  truly 
more  worthy  ;  that  so  thy  conscience 
may  be  a  firm  bulwark  against  all  de- 
traction  and  obloquy  :  in  fine,  satisfy j 
thyself  by  committing  thy  soul  with  pan 
tience  in  well-doing  unto  thy  Judge,  who} 
assuredly  will  do  thee  right,  will  protect1 
thy  reputation,  and  clear  thy  innocence  :, 
his  judgment  is  only  worth  regarding ; 
be  little  concerned  with  any  other.11 

Again,  being  disappointed  and  crossed 
in  the  success  of  their  projects,  or  under-: 
takings,  is  wont  to  put  men,  as  they  con-i 
ceive,  into  a  woful  case  :  but  why  so  ? 
why,  let  me  ask  thee,  who  art  discontent 
ed  upon  this  score,  didst  thou  build  much' 
expectation  upon  uncertainties  ?  didst 
thou  not  foresee  a  possibility  that  thy  de 
sign  might  miscarry?  and  if  so,  why; 
art  thou  not  prepared  to  receive  what 
happeneth  ?  Was  it  not  an  adventure  ? 
why  then  art  thou  troubled  with  thy 
chance  ?  Is  he  not  a  silly  gamester,  that 
will  fret  and  fume  at  a  bad  cast,  or  at  the 
loss  of  a  game  ?  Didst  thou  refer  the 
business  to  God's  disposal  and  arbitre- 
ment?  if  not,  thou  deservedst  to  be 
crossed,  and  rather  confess  thy  fault,  than 
complain  of  thy  fortune  :  if  thou  didst 
so,  then  be  consistent  with  thyself,  and 
acquiesce  in  his  determination  :  in  fine, 
what  is  thy  loss  ?  is  it  of  thy  care  and 
pain  ?  would  it  have  been  much  better, 
that  thou  hadst  been  careless  or  idle  ? 
But  hast  thou  not  in  lieu  of  them  got  some 
wisdom  and  experience  ?  hast  thou  not 
(if  thy  attempt  was  reasonable  and 
worthy)  exercised  thy  wit,  thy  courage, 
thy  industry?  hast  thou  not  (by  thy  de 
feat)  got  an  opportunity  to  express  equan 
imity  and  patience  ?  If  thou  so  improves! 
thy  disappointment,  thou  art  a  gainer  by 
thy  loss ;  thou  dost  more  than  conquer 
by  thy  defeat :  however,  since  the  gain, 
the  credit,  the  preferment  thou  didst  aim 
at,  and  hast  missed,  are  things  in  them 
selves  of  no  great  value,  and  such  as  thou 

h  Theodor.  Ep.  83. 
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I  jayest  well  live  without,  as  other  good 
en  have  done,  thou  canst  not  have  much 
ason  to  be  displeased  upon  this  ac- 
>unt,  or  to  reckon  thy  condition  very 
sastrous. 

i  But  friends,  will  some  men  say,  have 
'?en  unkind,  have  been  ungrateful,  have 
sen  fickle  and  false,  have  neglected, 
ave  deserted,  have  betrayed  me  :  It  was 
ot  an  enemy  that  reproached  me,  then  I 
\-)uld  have  borne  itj  &c.  This  is  indeed 
iommonly  most  grievous ;  yet,  being 
banned,  will  not  render  a  man's  condi- 
;onso  lamentable:  for  such  misbehav- 
:3ur  of  friends  is  more  their  calamity 
nan  ours  :*  the  loss  of  bad  friends  is  no 
.amage,  but  an  advantage  ;  it  is  but  the 
oss  of  a  mischief,  and  a  trouble  :  the 
euer  we  come  to  have  of  such,  the 
nore  time  we  save,  the  less  trouble  we 
;neet  with,  the  greater  security  we  en- 
;oy.  The  kindness  we  have  showed,  the 
')bligations  we  have  put  on  such,  are  not 
!}uite  lost :  they  will  bring  the  reward 
'iue  to  humanity  and  fidelity;  it  will 
yield  satisfaction  to  us,  that,  however, 
we  have  been  kind  and  faithful  to  them. 
The  fidelity  of  remaining  true  friends 
may  satisfy  us :  however,  if  all  other 
friendships  should  fail,  there  is  one  re- 
1  mains,  worth  millions  of  other  friends, 
who  can  never  prove  unfaithful  or  incon 
stant,  whenever  will  be  unmindful  of  us, 
or  deficient  in  kindness  toward  us. 

The  death  of  friends  doth,  it  may  be, 
oppress  thee  with  sorrow. 

But  canst  thou  lose  thy  best  friend  ?J 
canst  thou  lose  the  presence,  the  conver 
sation,  the  protection,  the  advice,  the  suc 
cour  of  God  ;  Is  he  not  immortal  ?  is  he 
not  immutable  ?  is  he  not  inseparable 
from  thee  ?  canst  thou  be  destitute  of 
friends,  whilst  he  stands  by  thee  ?  Is  it 
not  an  affront,  an  heinous  indignity  to 
him,  to  behave  thyself,  as  if  thy  happi 
ness,  thy  welfare,  thy  comfort,  had  de- 
'  pendence  on  any  other  but  him  ?  is  it  not 
a  great  fault  to  be  unwilling  to  part  with 
any  thing,  when  he  calleth  for  it  ?k 

Neither  is  it  a  loss  of  thy  friend,  but  a 
separation  for  a  small  time  :  he  is  only 
parted  from  thee  as  taking  a  little  journey, 

*  Jam  sibi  poenas  dedit  qui  peccavit. — Sen. 
de  Gr.  ii.  30. 
1  Psal.  Iv.  12. 
)  Vide  Sen.  Ep.  63. 
k   Vide  Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  202. 
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or  going  for  a  small  time  to  repose  :* 
within  a  while  we  shall  be  sure  to  meet 
again,  and  joyfully  to  congratulate,  if  we 
are  fit,  in  a  better  place,  and  more  hap 
py  state  ;  preemisimus,  non  amisimus  ; 
we  have  sent  him  thither  before,  not 
quite  lost  him  from  us.t 

Thy  friend,  if  he  be  a  good  man  (and 
in  such  friendship  only  we  can  have  true 
satisfaction),  is  himself  in  no  bad  condi 
tion,  and  doth  not  want  thee  ;  thou  canst 
not,  therefore,  reasonably  grieve  for  him  ; 
and  to  grieve  only  for  thyself  is  perverse 
selfishness  and  fondness.! 

But  thou  hast  lost  a  great  comfort  of 
thy  life,  and  advantage  to  thy  affairs 
here  :  is  it  truly  so  ?  is  it  indeed  an  irre 
parable  loss,  even  secluding  the  consid 
eration  of  God,  whose  friendship  repair- 
eth  all  possible  loss  ?  What  is  it,  I  pray, 
that  was  pleasant,  convenient,  or  useful 
to  thee  in  thy  friend,  which  may  not  in 
good  measure  be  supplied  here  ?  was 
it  a  sense  of  hearty  good-  will,  was  it 
a  sweet  freedom  of  conversation,  was  it 
sound  advice  or  kind  assistance  in  thy 
affairs  ?  and  mayest  thou  not  find  those 
left,  which  are  alike  able  and  willing  to 
minister  those  benefits  ?  may  not  the 
same  means,  which  knit  him  to  thee, 
conciliate  others  also  to  be  thy  friends?1 
He  did  not  alone  surely  possess  all  the 
good-nature,  all  the  fidelity,  all  the  wis 
dom  in  the  world,  nor  hath  carried  them 
all  away  with  him  :  other  friends,  there 
fore,  thou  mayest  find  to  supply  his  room  : 
all  good  men  will  be  ready,  if  thou  art 
good,  to  be  thy  friends  ;  they  will  hearti 
ly  love  thee  ;  they  will  be  ready  to  cheer 
thee  with  their  sweet  and  wholesome  so 
ciety,  to  yield  thee  their  best  counsel  and 
help  upon  any  occasion  :  is  it  not,  there 
fore,  a  fond  and  unaccountable  affection 

*  Ow  yap  dxcdavev  i  itavra    apioroj  ixeirof    d»i)f>, 
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to  a  kind  of  personality,  rather  than  wan 
of  real  convenience,  that  disturbeth  thee 
In  fine,  the  same  reasons,  which  i 
any  other  loss  may  comfort  us,  shoul 
do  it  also  in  this :  neither  a  friend,  no 
any  other  good  thing,  we  can  enjoy  un 
der  any  security  of  not  soon  loosing  it 
our  welfare  is  not  annexed  to  one  ma: 
no  more  than  to  any  other  inferior  thing 
this  is  the  condition  of  all  good  thing 
here,  to  be  transient  and  separable  frorr 
us  ;  and  accordingly  we  should  be  af 
fected  toward  them. 

Fragile  fractum  est,  mortale  mortuum  est. 

But  further,  it  perhaps  displease th  us 
that  the  course  of  the  world  doth  not  g< 
right,  or  according  to  our  mind  ;  that  jus 
tice  is  not  well  dispensed,  that  virtue  is 
under  hatches,  that  worth  is  not  consider 
ed,  that  industry  is  not  rewarded,  that  in 
nocence  and  modesty  are  trampled  upon 
that  favour,  partiality,  corruption,  flattery 
craft,   impudence,   do   carry  all   before 
them  ;  devouring  all  the  encouragement 
due  to  honest  industry :   this  may  be  ob 
served,  but  why  should  it  displease  ?   ar 
thou  guilty  of  contributing  to  this  ?    then 
mend  ;  if  not,  then  bear  :  especially  see 
ing  thou  canst  not  help  it ;  for  so  it  hath 
always  been   and   ever  will  be  in   the 
world,    that    things    never    have    gone 
there   as   the  wisest  judge,  or  the    best 
men,  desire  :  there  have  never  been  good 
men  enough  to  sway  the  world  :  nor  will 
the  few  good  men  that  are,  be  so  active 
in  promoting  public  good,  as  bad  are  in 
driving  on  their  private  designs.     Doth 
not  this  course  of  things  necessarily  spring 
from  the  nature  of  men,  which  therefore 
we  should  no  more  be  vexed  at,  than  for 
that  a  serpent  hath  poison,  or  that  a  wasp 
hath  a  sting  ?  we   cannot  wonder  at  it, 
why  then  should  we  be  strangely  affected 
by  it  ?  could  any  man  ever   have   been 
pleased,  if  this  were  a  sufficient  cause  of 
displeasure  ?     However  the  world  goes, 
we  may  yet  make  a  tolerable  shift;  God 
is  engaged  competently  to  provide  for  us  ; 
that   should  satisfy  us.     God   observeth 
these  things  no  less  than  we,  and  he  can 
easily  hinder  them,  yet  he  thinketh  good 
to  suffer  them  ;  and  shall  not  we    do  so 
likewise  ?  There   is,  in  fine,  appointed  a 
judgment  hereafter,  when  all  these  things 
shall  be  redressed  and  set  straight ;  when 
justice  and  virtue  shall  triumph,  when  in 


tegrity  and  industry  shall  find  their  du> 
recompense :  it  is  but  a  moment  to  tha 
time,  and  till  then  we  may  rest  satisfied 
Thus,  if  we  do  survey  and  righth 
state  things  which  cause  discontent,  ant 
seem  to  render  our  condition  hard  am 
sad,  we  shall  find,  that  not  from  the  things 
but  from  ourselves,  all  the  mischief  pro 
ceeds :  we  by  our  imagination  give  t< 
the  lightest  things  a  weight,  and  swel 
the  smallest  things  into  a  vast  bulk  ;  we 
fancy  them  very  frightful  and  doleful 
then  we  tremble  and  grieve  at  them 
Mere  names  (the  names  of  poverty,  o: 
disgrace,  of  defeat)  do  scare  us,  withou 
consulting  reason,  and  considering  hoM 
little  terrible  the  things  are  themselves 
We  follow  silly  prejudices,  judging  tha' 
highly  good,  which  the  vulgar  admireth 
that  very  evil,  which  the  weakest  sort  ol 
men  are  wont  to  complain  of :  hence  sc 
commonly  doth  our  case  seem  grievous. 
But  in  truth  there  is  no  condition  so  bad. 
but  if  we  manage  it  well  and  wisely,  il 
we  bend  our  mind  to  comply  with  it,  ii 
we  moderate  our  passions  about  the  ac 
cidents  thereof,  if  we  vigilantly  embrace 
and  enjoy  the  advantages  thereof,  may 
not  be  easily  supportable,  yea  prove  very 
comfortable  to  us  :  it  is  our  fond  conceits, 
our  froward  humours,  our  perverse  be 
haviours,  which  do  create  the  trouble 
which  seemeth  adherent  to  any  condi 
tion,  and  embittereth  every  state ;  which 
from  any  slight  occasion  doth  create  vex 
ation,  and  turneth  every  event  into  dis 
aster. 

2.  As  there  is  no  condition  here  per 
fectly  and  purely  good*  (not  deficient  in 
some  conveniences,  not  blended  with 
some  troubles,)  so  there  is  none  so  thor 
oughly  bad,  that  it  hath  not  somewhat 
onvenientand  comfortable  therein  :  sel 
dom  or  never  all  good  things  do  forsake  a 
man  atonce,or  all  mischiefs  together  assail 
lim  ;  somewhat  usually  abideth,  which, 
well  improved  or  wisely  enjoyed,  may 
satisfy  a  man,  yea  render  his  estate  com- 
jarable  to  theirs  who  to  vulgar  eyes  ap- 
>ear  to  be  in  the  best  condition :  there  is 
n  every  condition  somewhat  of  good, 
compensating  for  its  evils,  and  reducing 
t  to  a  balance  with  other  more  plausible 


usque  adeo  nulla  est  sincera  voluptas 

Solicitique  aliquid  laetis  intervenit. — Ovid. 
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ates.*  We  are,  suppose  again,  in  pov 
•ty  (that  instance  I  propound  usualy,  as 
ic  most  ordinary  ground  of  discontent ;) 
lit  have  we  therewith  good  health  ? 
len  most  rich  men  may  envy  us,  and 
^asonably  we  should  not  exchange  our 
iate  with  many  crazy  princes  :  have  we 
'ierewith  our  liberty  ?  that  is  an  inestima- 
le  good,  which  oftentimes  the  greatest 
'ien  have  wanted,  and  would  have  pur- 
hased  with  heaps  of  gold;  have  we 
"herein  a  quiet  mind,  and  a  free  use  of 
I'Ur  time  ?  it  is  that  which  wisest  men 
iave  prized  above  any  wealth,  and  which 
'he  chief  men  of  the  world  would  be  glad 
o  taste  of :  have  we  a  clear  reputation  ? 
've  have  then  the  best  good  that  any 
vealth  can  yield,  we  have  more  than 
nany  can  obtain  in  the  most  splendid  for- 
une  :  have  we  any  friends  sticking  to  us  ? 
hat  is  more  than  the  richest  persons  can 
issure  themselves  of,  to  whom  it  is  near 
mpossible  to  distinguish  the  friends  of 
:heir  person  from  the  flatterers  of  their 
fortune  ;  it  is  a  privilege  and  solace  which 
princes  are  hardly  capable  to  arrive  at : 
have  we  a  bare  competency,  sufficient  to 
maintain  our  life  ?  we  thereby  keep  our 
appetites  in  better  compass,  and  our  fac- 
'ulties  in  greater  vigour  ;m  we  thence  bet 
ter  relish  all  things  ;  we  in  consequence 
thereof  avoid  the  burdens,  the  diseases, 
the  vices  of  sloth  and  luxury  :  have  we 
further  (as,  if  we  are  not  very  bad,  we 
shall  in  this  case  assuredly  have,  humanity 
disposing  all  men  thereto)  the  compas 
sion  of  men  ?  is  not  this  somewhat  better 
than  that  envy,  that  ill-will,  that  obloquy, 
•hich  usually  do  attend  wealth  and  pros 
perity  ?  Why,  then,  if  our  poor  state 
hath  so  manifold  conveniences,  do  we  so 
much  distaste  it?  why  do  we  so  dwell 
and  pore  on  the  small  inconveniences  we 
feel  under  it,  overlooking  or  slighting  the 
benefits  we  may  enjoy  thereby  ?  This 
indeed  ordinarily  is  our  folly  and  infirmi 
ty,  that  the  want  of  any  little  thing,  which 
we  fancy  or  affect,  doth  hinder  us  from 
satisfaction  in  all  other  things  :  One 
dead  fly  causeth  all  our  ointment  to 
stink ;"  the  possession  of  a  kingdom  will 

*  Assuescendum  condition!  suoe  ;  et  quam 
minimum  de  ilia  querendum,  et  quicquid  habet 
circa  se  commodi  apprehendendum  est :  nihil 
tarn  acerbum  est,  ex  quo  non  sequus  animus 
solatium  mveniat. — Sew.  de  Tranq.  An.  cap.  10. 

m  Prov.  xxvii.  7.  n  Eccles.  x.  1. 


not  keep  us  from  being  heavy  and  dis 
pleased,"  as  Ahab  was,  if  we  cannot  ac 
quire  a  small  vineyard  near  us  ;  on  that 
one  thing  our  head  runs  continually,  our 
heart  is  wholly  set,  we  can  think  on,  we 
can  taste  nothing  else  ;  the  want  of  that, 
notwithstanding  all  our  affluence,  doth 
pinch  us ;  our  danties  thence  do  prove 
insipid,  our  splendours  appear  dim;  ev 
ery  thing  but  that  is  a  toy  unto  us  :  so 
capriciously  and  unaccountably  prone 
are  we  to  discontent. 

3.  Is  our  condition,  let  me  ask  again, 
so  extremely  bad,  that  it  cannot  be  much 
worse  ?  are  we  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  all 
calamity  ?  No,  surely  ;  God's  providence 
will  not  suffer,  the  state  of  things  here 
can  never  admit  that  to  be  :  here  are  suc 
cours  always  ready  against  extremities ; 
our  own  wit  and  industry,  the  help  of  re 
lations  or  friends,the  natural  pity  and  char 
ity  of  our  neighbours,  preserve  us  from 
them  ;  especially  persons  in  any  meas 
ure  innocent  can  never  come  near  them  : 
there  will  therefore  never  fail  some  good 
matter  of  content  in  what  remains  ;  a  few 
good  things,  well  improved,  may  greatly 
solace  us.  But,  however,  let  us  imagine 
our  case  to  be  the  worst  that  can  be  :  that 
a  confluence  of  all  temporal  mischiefs 
and  wants  hath  arrived,  that  we  are  utter 
ly  bereaved  of  all  the  comforts  this  world 
afforded  ;  that  we  are  stripped  of  all  our 
wealth,  quite  sunk  in  our  reputation,  de 
serted  of  every  friend,  deprived  of  our 
health  and  liberty  ;  that  all  the  losses,  all 
the  disgraces,  all  the  pains  which  poor 
Job  sustained,  or  far  more  and  greater 
than  those,  have  together  seized  on  us  ;* 
yet  we  cannot  have  sufficient  reason  to  be 
discontent ;  for  that  nevertheless  we  have 
goods  left  to  us  in  our  hands,  or  within 
our  reach,  far  surpassing  all  those  goods 
we  have  lost,  much  outweighing  the  evils 
we  do  undergo :  when  the  world  hath 
done  its  worst,  we  remain  masters  of 
things  incomparably  better  than  it,  and  all 
it  containeth ;  the  possession  whereof 
may,  and,  if  we  be  wise,  will  abundantly 
satisfy  us.  We  are  men  still,  and  have 
our  reason  left  behind,  which  alone,  in 
worth,  exceedeth  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world  ;  in  well  using  which,  and  thereby 

*  Job,  who  Ixitiuatv  avrov  (rov  SiaSi^ov)  /SiAo- 
6f]Knv  Hiraaav  xaTaTo^tvAjicvof  ii  aiirav,  4cC. — Chrj'S. 
ad  Olymp.  2. 
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ordering  all  things  for  the  best,  we  be 
come  more  worthy,  and  more  happy,  than 
the  most  fortunate  fool  on  earth  ;  we  may 
therein  find  more  true  satisfaction,  than 
any  wealth  or  any  glory  here  can  minis 
ter  :  we  may  have  a  good  conscience  left 
(the  sense  of  having  lived  well  heretofore, 
or  at  least  a  serious  resolution  to  live  well 
hereafter),  and  that  is  a  continual  feast,* 
yielding  a  far  more  solid  and  savoury 
pleasure,  than  the  most  ample  revenue 
can  afford  :  we  may  have  hope  in  God 
(the  author  and  donor  of  all  good  things), 
and  thereby  far  greater  assurance  of  our 
convenient  subsistence  and  welfare,  than 
all  present  possessions  can  bestow ;  we 
have  reserved  a  free  access  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  thereby  a  sure  means 
(grounded  on  God's  infallible  word  and 
promise)  of  obtaining  whatever  is  good 
for  us  ;  we  have  a  firm  right  to  innumera 
ble  spiritual  blessings  and  privileges,  each 
of  them  justly  valuable  beyond  whole 
worlds  of  pelf ;  we  can,  in  afavord  (we  can 
if  we  please),  enjoy  God's  favour,  which 
immensely  transcendeth  all  other  enjoy 
ments,  which  vastly  more  than  counter- 
vaileth  the  absence  of  all  other  things  :  of 
this,  by  applying  ourselves  to  the  love 
and  service  of  God,  we  are  infallibly  ca 
pable  ;  of  this  no  worldly  force  or  for 
tune  can  despoil  us  ;  we  haveing  this, 
our  condition  cannot  be  poor,  contempti 
ble,  or  pitiful ;  it  is  indeed  thereby  most 
rich,  glorious,  and  happy :  for  how  can 
he  be  poor,  that  hath  the  Lord  of  all 
things  always  ready  to  supply  him  ;  who 
hath  God,  as  the  Psalmist  is  wont  to 
speak,  to  be  his  portion  forever  ?a  how 
can  he  be  despicable,  that  hath  the  hon 
our  to  have  the  Sovereign  Majesty  of  the 
world  for  his  especial  friend  ?  how  can  he 
be  miserable,  who  enjoyeth  the  fountain  of 
all  happiness,  who  hath  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  to  cheer  him,  who  hath  the 
consolations  of  God's  holy  Spirit  to  re 
fresh  and  revive  him  ?  what  can  he 
want,  who,  besides  his  present  interest  in 
all  the  needful  effects  of  God's  bountiful 
love,  is  an  heir  of  heaven  and  everlasting 
bliss?  Seeing,  therefore,  it  is  in  our 
power  to  be  religous ;  seeing  we  may,  if 
we  will  (God's  grace  concurring,  which 
preventeth  us  to  seek,  which  never  is 
withheld  from  those  who  seek  it),  be  good 

P  Prov.  xv.  15. 
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Christians  ;  seeing  nothing  can  hinder  u; 
from  fearing  God,  or  can  separate  ut 
from  his  lover,  neither  can  any  thing 
render  our  condition  bad  or  unhappy, 
really  distressed  or  needy  :  O  fear  tfit 
Lord  (saith  the  Psalmist)  for  there  it 
no  want  to  them  that  fear  him  :  the  young 
lions  (or  the  rich,*  as  the  LXX.  rendei 
it)  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger  :  but  they 
that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any 
good  thing;*  and,  Whoso  keepeth  the 
commandment  shall  feel  no  evil  thing] 
saith  the  Wise  Man  ;  and  The  hand  oj 
our  God  is  upon  all  them  that  seek  him," 
saith  the  prophet  ;  and,  Who  is  he  that 
shall  harm  you  (or  do  ill  to  you,t  01 
make  you  worse),  if  ye  be  followers  oj 
that  which  is  good,"1  saith  St.  Peter  ; 
and,  We  know,  saith  St.  Paul,  that  to  them 
who  love  God,  all  things  co-operate  for 
good:w  and,  Godliness  (saith  he  again) 
with  contentedness  is  great  gain  ;x  that 
is,  supposing  we  have  the  goods  which 
piety  ministereth,  although  we  have 
nothing  more,  we  are,  if  we  can  be  con 
tent,  very  well  to  pass  ;  it  is  abundantly 
sufficient  for  us. 

Why  then,  I  pray,  are  we  discontent  ? 
what  do  we  groan  or  grieve  for  ?  what 
is  it  that  we  do  want  ?  is  it  the  use  of 
reason,  is  it  virtue,  is  it  God's  favour  ? 
then  indeed  we  have  good  cause  to  be 
displeased  ;  for  the  want  of  those  things 
is  indeed  lamentable  :  but  if  we  do  want 
them,  it  is  only  ourselves  that  we  should 
complain  of;  for  we  may  have  them  if 
we  will,  and  who  can  help  it,  if  we  will 
not  ?  Who,  if  we  shall  wilfully  deprive 
ourselves  of  them,  will  be  concerned  4K 
mind  our  complaints  ?  But  is  it  only  a 
lump  of  trash,  or  a  puff  of  honour,  or  a 
flash  of  pleasure,  that  we  do  need  ?  Is  it 
that  we  cannot  so  delicately  glut  our  bel 
lies,  or  so  finely  clothe  our  backs,  or  so 
thoroughly  soothe  our  fancies,  as  we  could 
wish,  that  we  so  pitifully  moan  ?  Is  it  be 
ing  restrained  in  some  respects  from  the 
swinge  of  our  humour,  is  it  that  we  are 
not  so  much  regarded,  or  are  slighted  by 
some  persons,  is  it  that  we  are  crossed  in 
some  design,  that  so  discomposeth  and 
discourageth  us  ?  then  are  we  sottishly 


*  H\ov<noi  eirrux 
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•nd  and  childish  in  our  conceits  and  our 
Sections  :  for  proper  it  is  to  children, 
rhenas  they  want  no  solid  or  substantial 
oods,  to  wail  for  worthless  toys  and  tr ink- 
Is  ;  it  is  for  children,  when  they  have  not 
leir  will   in  petty  and   impertinent  mat- 
M's,  to  cry  and   lament ;    children  are 
inch  affected  with  every  word  or  little 
how  that  crosseth  them  :  if  we  were  (as 
•>t.  Paul  chargeth  us  to  be  )  perfect  men,* 
f  we  had  manly  judgments,  and  manly 
uffections  toward    things,   we  should  not 
•o  regard  or  value  any  of  these  temporal 
and  transitory  things,  either  good  or  evil, 
.is  by  the  want  of  one  sort,  or  by  the  pres 
ence  of  the  other,  to  be  much  disturbed  ; 
;,ve  should,  with  St.  Paul,  style  any  pres 
ent  evil,  rb  tlaygbv  7^  dtii/sews,  a  light 
ness  of  affliction  ;    we  should,  with  him 
'reckon,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
fime  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
\the  glories  u'/iich  shall  be  revealed  to  its  :" 
we  should,  with  St.  Peter,  greatly  rejoice, 
•though  for  a  season  we  are  in  heaviness, 
through  manifold  trials,*  or  afflictions  : 
we  should  esteem  any  condition  here  very 
tolerable,  yea  very  good. 

4.     In  truth  (if  we  will  not  mince  the 
i  matter,  and  can   bear  a  truth  sounding 
'like  a  paradox),  usually  our  condition  is 
then  better,  when  it  seemeth  worse  ;  then 
•  we  have  most  cause  to  be  glad,  when  we 
are  aptest  to   grieve  ;  then  we  should  be 
i  thankful,  when  we  do  complain  :  that  it 
;  appeareth  otherwise  to  us,  it  is  because  in 
i  our  taxations  of  things  we  do  ordinarily 
I  judge  (or  rather  not  judge,  but  fancy,  not 
!  hearing  or  regarding  any  dictate   of  rea- 
1  son)  like   beasts;  prizing  things   merely 
according  to  present  sense  or  show,  not 
examining  their  intrinsic  natures,  or  look 
ing  forward  into  their  proper  fruits  arlQ 
consequences. 

Adversity  (or  a  state  wherein  we  are 
not  furnished  with  all  accommodations 
grateful  to  sense  or  fancy ;  or  wherein 
somewhat  doth  cleave  to  us  offensive  to 
those  inferior  powers  of  soul)  is  the  thing 
which  we  chiefly  loathe  and  abominate  ; 
whereas,  in  true  judgment,  nothing  com 
monly  is  more  necessary,  more  whole 
some,  more  useful  and  beneficial  to  us  ; 
nothing  is  more  needful,  or  conducible  to 
the  health  of  our  soul,  and  to  our  real 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

1  2  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  Rom.  viii.  18. 

»  1  Pet.  i.  6. 


happiness,  than  it :  it  is  the  school  of  wis 
dom,  wherein  our  minds  are  disciplined 
and  improved  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
best  things,  whence  it  is  termed  itmtdtta^ 
that  is,  instructive  chastisement  ;*  so  Da 
vid  found  it :  It  is  (said  he)  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  might 
learn  thy  statutes  ;  and  our  Lord  himself, 
lundev  <j.<p  &v  tnade,  He  learned  obedi 
ence  from  what  he  suffered.*  It  is  the 
academy  wherein  virtue  is  acquired  and 
exercised  ;  t  so  God  meant  it  to  his  peo 
ple  :  The  Lord  thy  God  (saith  Moses) 
led  thee  this  forty  years  in  the  wilder 
ness,  that  he  might  humble  thee,  and  prove 
thee.  So  the  Wise  Man  saith,  that  by  the 
sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is 
made  better  ;  and,  that  stripes  do  cleanse 
the  inward  parts  of  the  belly.  And,  It 
yieldeth  (saith  the  apostle)  the  peaceable 
fruit  of  righteousness  to  them  that  are 
exercised  thereby.* 

It  is  the  furnace  of  the  soul,  wherein  it 
is  tried,  cleansed,  and  refined  from  the 
dross  of  vain  conceits,  of  perverse  hu 
mours,  of  vicious  distempers  :  When 
(saith  Job)  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come 
forth  as  gold  ;  and,  Gold  (saith  the  Wise 
man)  is  tried  in  the  f  re,  and  acceptable 
men  in  the  furnace  of  adversity. *\ 

It  is  the  method  whereby  God  reclaim- 
eth  sturdy  sinners  to  goodness,  engageth 
them  to  seek  and  serve  himself :  so  of  the 
Israelites  the  prophet  saith,  Lord,  in 
trouble  have  they  visited  thee,  they  poured 
out  a  prayer  when  thy  chastening  u-as 
upon  them  :  so  Manasses,  when  he  was  in 
affliction  he  besought  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the 

* multoque  in  rebus  acerbis, 

Acrius  advertunt  anitnos  ad  relligionem. 
Lucret.  iii.  p.  64. 

Kat  yap  rdv  rii^ov  jrepio-ira,  nal  rrjv  pnBv/ilav  ix- 
K6rrTCi  vHa-av  {itbhftlf,  leal  iro&f  vito/taviiv  dXctyti  «rd- 
(raXtJTrti  run  dvQpwKivwv  irpayfiaruv  riiv  cvrilciav, 
<rai  TroXXf)!/  ciad-ytt  rr)v  <f>i\oao<piav,  <Jco. — Clirj'S.  in 

2  Cor.  Oral.  26 

f  Miraris  tu,  si  Deus,  ille  bonorum  amantis- 
simus  qui  illos  quam  optimos  csse  atqne  excel- 
lentissimos  vult,  fortnnam  illis  cum  qua  exer- 
ceantur  assign  at  ? — Sen.  de  Prov.  2. 

\  Hence  rcipaeruds  (trial)  is  the  usual  word 
signifying  it. — 1  ret.  i.  6.  &c. 

b  Psal.   cxix.   71 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  3'.', — Kpirtf/icyoi 

liird  Kripfoo  watScvdjicOa.      Heb.  V.  8. 

e  Deut.  viii.  2  ;  Eccles.  vii.  3  ;  Prov.  xx.  30  ; 
Heb.  xii.  11  ;  James  i.  3  ;  Rom.  v.  3. 

d  Job  xxiii.  10  ;  (Psal.  Ixvi.  10  ;)  Eccles.  ii. 
5  ;  Sap.  iii.  5  ;  (Isa.  i.  25;  xlviii.  10;  Mai.  iii. 
23  ;  Dan.  xi.  35.) 
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God  of  his  fathers  :e  so  Nebuchadnez 
zar  after  being  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
his  understanding  returned  unto  him, 
and  he  blessed  the  Most  High,  and  prais 
ed  and  honoured  him  that  liveth  for 
ever  ;f  so  David  himself,  Before  (said  he) 
I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  have 
I  kept  thy  tvord.% 

It  is  that  whereby  God  doth  prepare 
men,  and  doth  entitle  them  to  the  blessed 
rewards  hereafter  :  Our  light  affliction 
(saith  St.  Paul)  which  is  but  for  a  mo 
ment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceed 
ing  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ;*  and, 
Ye  ( saith  St.  Peter )  greatly  rejoice, 
though  now  for  a  season,  if  need  be,  ye 
are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temp 
tations  ;t  that  the  trial  of  your  faith, 
being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold 
that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with 
fire,  may  be  found  unto  praise,  and  hon 
our,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ.^  Such  is  the  nature,  such  the  use, 
such  the  fruits  of  adversity. 

It  is  indeed  scarce  possible,  that,  with 
out  tasting  it  somewhat  deeply,  any  man 
should  become  in  good  measure  either 
wise  or  good.f  He  must  be  very  igno 
rant  of  himself  (of  his  own  temper  and 
inclinations,  of  the  strength  and  forces  of 
his  reason),  who  hath  not  met  with  some 
rubs  and  crosses  to  try  himself  and  them 
with  :  the  greater  part  of  things  he  must 
little  understand,  who  hath  not  experi 
enced  the  worst  part :  he  cannot  skill  to 
wield  and  govern  his  passions,  who  never 
had  them  stirred  up,  and  tossed  about  by 
cross  accidents  :  he  can  be  no  good  pilot 
in  matters  of  human  life,  who  hath  not 
for  some  time  sailed  in  a  rough  sea,  in 
foul  weather,  among  sands  and  shelves  : 
he  could  have  no  good  opportunity  of 
employing  thoroughly,  or  improving  his 
wit,  his  courage,  his  industry,  who  hath 

*  'H  yap  T<j}vrr6vo)v  tjri'ratrif,  ^.laQuiv  iTrirain'j  tort, 
(cat  cpsta/jia  do-cftaXis  wpoy  ro  pri  tKOvras  SKneacTv'  icai 
yap  Timlin  (taraortXXfi,  KOI  padvfttav  dKocrrpiipet,  xal 
<f>pjvtp<j)Tt.povs  iroiet  xal  ev\a6t<rripovs  cpydgcrat,  &C. 

Chrys.  torn.  vi.  Or.  9. 

•f  inropnvvs  ^xCTt  XPt^av>  ^CCt  Heb.  x.  36. 

$  Nihil  infelicius  eo,  cui  nihil  unquam  eve- 
nit  adversi,  non  licuit  enim  illi  se  experiri. — 
Sen.  de  Provid.  3. 

Non  fert  ullum  ictum  illcesa  felicitas. — Ibid, 

'  Isa.  xxvi.  16;  xxix.  19  ;  Hos.  v.  J5  ;  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  34;  cvii.  4,  &.C.;  Lxxxiv.  16  ;  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  12. 

1  Dan.  iv.  34.  i  Psal.  cxix.  67. 

"  2  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7. 


had  no  straits  to  extricate  himself  from 
no  difficulties  to  surmount,  no  hardships 
to  sustain  :*  the  virtues  of  humility,  o; 
patience,  of  contented  ness,  necessarily 
must  be  unknown  to  him,  to  whom  nc 
disgraces,  no  wants,  no  sore  pains,  have 
arrived,  by  well  enduring  which,  those 
virtues  are  learnt,  and  planted  in  the  soul : 
scarce  can  he  become  very  charitable  or 
compassionate  to  others,  who  never  him 
self  hath  felt  the  smart  of  affliction,  or 
inconveniences  of  any  distress!;  for  even, 
as  the  apostle  teacheth  us,  our  Saviour 
himself  was  obliged  to  suffer  tribulation, 
that  he  thence  might  become  merciful, 
and  disposed  to  succour  the  afflicted,' 
(No  wonder,  if  he  that  liveth  in  continual 
prosperity  i  be  a  Nabal,  churlish  and  dis 
courteous,  insensible  of  other  men's  griev 
ances  :)  and  how  can  he  express  much 
piety  or  love  to  God,  who  is  not  (in  sub 
mission  to  God's  will,  and  for  his  sake) 
put  to  suffer  any  thing  grievous,  or  want 
any  thing  desirable  ?£  When  can  he  em 
ploy  any  great  faith  or  hope  in  God,  who 
never  hath  any  visible  need  of  succour 
or  relief  from  him,  who  hath  other  pres 
ent  aids  to  confide  in  ?  How  can  he  pure 
ly  delight  in  God,  and  place  his  sole  fe 
licity  in  him  ?  How  can  he  thoroughly 
relish  spiritual  things,  whose  affections 
are  taken  up  by  an  affluence  of  other 
goods,  whose  appetites  are  glutted  with 
enjoyment  of  other  delights  ?  What  but 
deprivation  of  these  things  can  lay  open 
the  vanity,  the  deceitfulness,  and  slipper- 
iness  of  them  ?  What  but  crosses  and 
disappointments  here  can  withdraw  our 
minds  from  a  fond  admiration  and  eager 
affection  toward  this  world  ?§  What  but 
the  want  of  these  joys  and  satisfactions 


*  Qusc  latet,  inque  bonis  cossat  non  cognita 

rebus, 

Apparet  virtus,  arguiturque  malis. 

Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  3. 

f  Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco. 
— jEn.  2. 

$  Cum  molestise  in  hujus  vitas  fragilitate 
crebrescunt,  aeternam  requiem  nos  desiderare 
compellunt.  Mundus  quippe  iste  periculosior 
est  blandus,  quam  molestus,  et  magiscavendus 
quum  se  illicit  diligi,  quam  cum  admonet,  cog- 
itque  contemni. — Aug.  Ep.  144. 

§  Ardua  nam  res  est  opibus  non  tradere  mo 
res. — Mart. Munera  ista  fortunse  putatis? 

insidiac  sunt. — Sen,  Ep.  8. Viscat   benefi- 

cia. — Ib. 

*  Heb.  ii.  17,  18  ;  iv.  15,  16. 
1  1  Sam.  xxv.  3. 
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n  drive  us  to  seek  our  felicity  other- 

here  ?  When  the  deceit  of  riches  pos- 

sseth  us,  how  can   we  judge   right  oi 

ings  ?   when  cares   about  them  distract 

i,  how  can  we   think  about  any  thing 

at  is  good  ?  when  their  snares  entangle 

i),  and  their  clogs  encumber  us,  how  can 

re  be  free  and  expedite  in  doing  good  ? 

hen  abundance  fatteneth  our  hearts,  and 

ase  softeneth  our  spirits,   and   succes: 

uffeth  up  our  minds  ;  when    pride,  sen- 

•  .lality,  stupidity,  and  sloth    (the  almost 
.iseparable  adherents  to  large  and  pros- 
ierous  estates)   do  continually  insinuate 
iiemselves  into  us,  what  wisdom,  what 
•irtue  are  we  like  to  have  ?k 

i  Seeing,  then,  adversity  is  so  wholesome 
aid  useful,  the  remedy   of  so  great  mis- 
hiefs,  the  cause   of  so  great  benefits  to 
:S,  why  should  we  be   displeased   there 
with  ?*  To  be  displeased  with  it,  is  to  be 
Displeased  with  that  which  is  most  need- 
:U1  or  most  convenient  for  us,  to  be  dis- 
ileased  with  the  health  and  welfare  of 
<>ur  souls  ;  that  we  are  rescued  from  er- 
;ors  and  vices,  with  all  their  black  train 
)f  miseries  and  mischiefs  ;  to  be  displeas 
ed  that  we  are  not  detained  under  the 
•eign  of  folly  and   wickedness,  that  we 
'ire  not  inevitably  made  fools  and  beasts. 
To  be  disgusted    with  Providence    for 
Affliction  or  poverty,  is  no  other  than  as 
if  we  should  be  angry  with  our  physi 
cian  for  administering  a  purge  or  for  pre 
scribing  abstinence   to   us  ;t   as  if   we 
should  fret  at  our  chirurgeon  for  search 
ing  our  wounds,  or  applying  needful  cor- 
Tosives  ;  as  if  we  should  complain  of  the 
hand  which  draweth  us  from  a  precipice, 
,or  pulleth  us  out  of  the  fire.1  Many  ben 
efits  (saith  Senecaf )  have  a  sad  and  rough 

*  Gratulari  et  gaudere  nos  decet  dignatione 
divinm   castigationis 0  servum  ilium  beat- 
urn,  cujus  emendation!   Dominus   instat ;  cui 
dignatur  irasci,   quern   admonendi   dissimula- 
tione  non  decipit  — Tert.de  Pat.  11. 

'O  bfiaprdvuv  xav  pfi  xoAu^rcK,  irdvrtiiv  lariv  dd- 
Xfwrtpof,  <kc. — Chrys.  'Avfy.  5. 

T  'H  voaoiivrwv  iarpiiai,  1)  tyiairffTW  'yvftvaaiai. 

— Simp. 

Kptirroiv  evrjficpias  d^aXivwroti   v6<TOf  ^iXduo^oj. 

— Naz.  Ep.  66. 

$  Beneficia  multa  tristem  et  asperam 
frontem  habent,  quemadmodum  urere,  et  seca- 
re,  ut  sanes. — Sen.  de  Benef.  v.  20. 

k  Matt.  xiii.  22  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9  ;  Luke  x.  41  ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  15  ;  Prov.  i.  32  ;  xxx.  9  ;  Hos. 
xiii.  6  ;  Psal.  xxx.  6  ;  Jer.  xxii.  21 ;  Amos  vi. 
1,  Ace. 

1  Jude  23. 


countenance,  as  to  turn  and  cut  in  order 
to  healing ;  such  a  benefit  of  God  is  ad 
versity  to  us ;  and  as  such  with  a  glad 
some  and  thankful  mind  should  we  re 
ceive  it. 

If  with  a  diligent  observation  we  con 
sult  experience,  we  shall  find,  that  as 
many  have  great  cause  to  bewail  that 
they  have  been  rich,  that  they  have  been 
blinded  and  corrupted  with  prosperity, 
that  they  have  received  their  consolation 
here  ;'"  so  many  have  great  reason  to  be 
glad  that  they  have  been  poor,  that  they 
have  been  disappointed,  that  they  have 
tasted  the  bitter  cup  ;  it  having  instructed 
and  corrected  them  ;  it  having  rendered 
them  sober  and  considerate,  industrious 
and  frugal,  mindful  of  God,  and  devout 
toward  him  :  and  what  we  may  rejoice 
in  when  past,  why  should  we  not  bear 
contentedly  when  present  ?  why  should 
not  the  expectation  of  such  good  fruits 
satisfy  us  ?* 

Why  should  not  such  a  condition,  be 
ing  so  plainly  better  in  itself,  seem  also 
better  unto  us  ?  Wre  cannot,  if  we  are 
reasonable,  but  approve  it  in  our  judg 
ment  ;  why  then  are  we  not  fully  recon 
ciled  unto  it  in  our  affection  ? 
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PHIL.  iv.  11. — I  have  learned,  in  what 
soever  state,  &c. 

5.  BUT  further  :  Let  our  state  be,  as 
to  quality,  what  it  will,  good  or  bad,  joy 
ful  or  unpleasant,  we  may  yet  consider 
that  it  cannot  be  desperate,  it  may  not  be 
lasting  ;  for  there  is  not  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  present  and  the 
future  :  wherefore,  as  the  present,  being 
momentary  and  transient,  can  little 
trouble  us,  so  the  future,  being  unknown 
and  uncertain,  should  not  dismay  us.  As 
no  man  reasonably  can  be  elevated  with 

*  Horrorem  operis  fructus  excusat. — Tert. 
Scorp.  5. 

Let  our  condition  be  what  it  will,   we  are  the  fame, 
t  doth  not  change  us  in  our  intrinsic  worlh  or  state. 
:t  is  but  a  garment  about  us,  or  as  weather. 

Ego   utrnrn 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem. 

HOT.  Ep.  ii.  2. 
ra  Luke  vi.  24  ;  James  v.  1  ;  Amos  vi.  1,  ice. 
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confidence  in  a  good  state,  presuming  on 
its  duration  (Boast  not  thyself  of  to-mor 
row,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth  ;')  so  no  man  should  be 
dejected  for  a  bad  one,  in  suspicion  that 
it  will  abide  long  ;*  seeing  neither  (con 
sidering  the  frequent  viscissitudes  that 
occur,  and  the  flux  nature  of  all  things 
here)  is  each  of  them  in  itself  stable  ; 
and  the  continuance  of  each  absolutely 
dependeth  on  God's  arbitrary  disposal ; 
and  as  God  often  doth  overturn  prosper 
ity,  to  human  judgment  most  firmly 
grounded,  so  he  most  easily  can  redress 
the,  to  appearance,  most  forlorn  adversi 
ty  ;  and  he,  being  especially  the  helper 
of  the  helpless,  doth  frequently  perform 
it :  as  he  poureth  contempt  upon  princes, 
and  weakeneth  the  strength  of  the  mighty  ; 
so  he  raiseth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and 
lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill :  he 
casteth  down  the  migkt\f  from,  their  seat, 
and  exalteth  the  humble  and  meek :  he 
sendeth  the  rich  empty  away,  and  Jilleth 
the  hungry  with  good  things.  He  mak- 
eth  sore,  and  bindeth  up  ;  he  woundeth, 
and  his  hands  make  whole* 

Considering,  therefore,  the  reason  of 
things,  and  the  nature  of  God,  if  our 
state  be  at  present  bad  or  sorrowful,  we 
have  more  reason  to  hope  for  its  amend 
ment,  than  to  fear  its  continuance.!  If 
indeed  things  went  on  in  a  fatal  tract, 
merely  according  to  a  blind  and  heedless 
chance,  or  a  stiff  and  unalterable  neces 
sity  ;  if  there  were  no  remedy  from 
God's  providence,  or  support  by  his  grace 
to  be  expected ;  (although  even  then 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  grieve  or 
complain  ;  grief  would  be  unreasonable, 
because  unprofitable,  complaint  would  be 
vain,  because  fortune  and  fate  are  deaf  ;) 
yet  our  infirmity  might  somewhat  excuse 
that  idle  proceeding  ;  but  since  not  a  spar 
row  falleth  to  the  ground:  not  a  hair  of 

*  Multa  intervenierit   quibus  vicinum  peri- 
culum  vel  prope  admotum  aut  subsistat  aut  de- 
sinat,  aut  in  alienum  caput  transeat. — Sen. 

f  Toff  yc  vow  l^ovai  Ka\  acatppovi  \oyta/j.a>  Ke%pr)- 
Hfvois  ovSiv  Ttov  dvQpuitivwv  d&6icriTov,  oiiiiv  yap 
TOVTUV  trraQipiiv  ft  6Z6atov,  &C. — Theod.  Ep.  14. 

Sperat  adversis,  metuit  secundis, 
Alteram  sortem  bene  prseparatum  pectus. 
Hor.  Carm.  ii.  10. 

*  Prov.  xxvii.  1. 

b  Psal.  Ixxii.  12  ;  cvii.  9  ;  x.  4  ;  cvi.  9  ;  Job 
xii.  21 ;  Psal.  cvii.  40  ;  Isa.  xxv.  5;  Jobv.  11  ; 
Isa.  ii.  11 ;  Psal.  xviii.  27;  cxiii.  7  ;  cvii.  41 ; 
Jobv.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  7. 


our  head  perisheth ;"  nothing  at  all  pass 
eth  otherwise  than  by  the    voluntary  dis 
position  of  a  most  wise  and  gracious  God 
since  he  doth  always  strictly  view,  and  i: 
very  sensible  of  our  griefs,  yea  doth  in  i 
manner  sympathise  with  them  ( accord iiu 
to   those   pathetical   expressions   in   the 
prophets,    His    bowels   sound,   and    art 
troubled  ;  his  heart,  is  turned  within  him . 
In  all  their  afflictions  he  ivas  afflicted  :*] 
since  he  further  hath  by  promise  obliged 
himself  to  care  for  us,  to  support  ant 
succour  us  ;  we  have  all  reason  to  hope 
yea  firmly  to  believe   (if  at  least  we  car 
find  in  our  hearts  to  hope  and  to  believe) 
that  we    shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  good  aru 
expedient  for  us,  find  relief  and  ease  ;  we 
shall  have  that   EVXUIQOV    So^fleiav,  thai 
seasonable  succour,  of  which  the  apostU 
to  the  Hebrews  speaketh/ 

Hope  lieth  at  the  bottom  of  the  wors; 
condition  that  can  be  :  The  poor  (saith 
Job's  friend)  hath  hope;*  and  the  rich 
can  have  no  more :  the  future  being, 
equally  close  to  both,  the  one  can  have 
no  greater  assurance  to  keep  what  he 
hath,  than  the  other  hath  to  get  what  he 
needeth  ;  yea,  clearly  the  poor  hath  the 
advantage  in  the  case  ;  for  God  hath  more 
declared  that  he  will  relieve  the  poor 
man's  want,  than  that  he  will  preserve 
the  rich  man's  store  :  if,  then,  we  have 
in  every  condition  a  hope  present  to  us, 
why  do  we  grieve  as  those  who  have  no 
hope  ?"  having  ever  ready  the  best  an 
chor  that  can  be  to  rest  uponh  (for  in  this 
rolling  sea  of  human  affairs  there  is  no 
firmer  anchor  than  hope),  why  do  we  let 
our  minds  be  tossed  with  discontentful  so 
licitudes  and  fears  ?  Why  do  we  not  rath 
er,  as  the  apostle  enjoineth,  rejoice  in 
hope,  than  grieve  out  of  despair  ?  why  do 
we  not,  as  the  prophet  adviseth,  hope  and 
wait  quietly  for  the  sahation  of  the 
Lord?1  The  effect  of  so  reposing  our 
selves  for  the  future  on  God's  providence 
would  be  perfect  content  and  peace,  ac 
cording  to  that  of  the  prophet,  Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind,  is 
stayed  on  t.hee;  because  he  trusteth  in 


c  Matt.  x.  29,  30  ;  Luke  xxi.  18. 

4  Hos.  xi.  8  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  20  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  9,  15. 

'Luke  xii.  29,  31;  Heb.  xiii.  5  ;  Matt.  vi. 
33;  Phil.  iv.  6;  1  Pet.  V.  7;  Psal.  Iv.  23; 
xxxvii.  5  ;  Heb.  iv.  6.  f  Job  v.  16. 

*  1  Thess.  iv.  13.  h  Heb.  vi.  19. 

'  Rom.  xii.  12;  Lam.  iii.  26. 
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,•    and  that  of  the  Wise  Man,  A  pa- 
lent  man  will  bear  for  a  time,  and  af- 
rwards  joy  shall  spring  up  unto  him* 
•  The  truth  is,  and  it  seemeth  very  ob- 
jjrvable,  in  order  to  our  purpose,  that 
lost  discontent  arise th,  not  from  the  sense 
f  incumbent  evil,  but  from  suspicion,  or 
:ar   of  somewhat   to   come  :    although 
rod  at  present  dispenseth  a  competency 
.f  food  and  raiment,  although  we  are  in  a 
'.ilerable  condition,  and  feel  no  extremity 
f  want  or  pain  ;  yet,  not  descrying  the 
vay  of  a  future  provision  for  us,  answera- 
1  le  to  our  desires,  we  do  trouble  ourselves; 
>hich   demeanour   implieth   great  igno- 
'ance   and    infidelity  :*     we    think    God 
'•bliged   in  kindness,  not  only  to  bestow 
hpon  us  what  is  needful  in  its  season,  but 
a  furnish   us  with   stores,  and   allow  us 
ecurities ;  we    must   have   somewhat  in 
land,  or  we  cannot  trust  him  for  the  fu- 
ure  :  this  is  that  which  our  Saviour  cau- 
ioneth  against,  as  the  root  of  discontent 
:ind  sign  of  diffidence  :    Take  no  thought 
]or  the  morrow,  for   the  morrow  shall 
ake  thought  for   the   things   of  itself; 
sufficient  to   the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ':' 
in  advice  no   less  pious,  than  manifestly 
oill  of  reason    and   wisdom  :  for  what  a 
'palpable  folly  is  it  to  anticipate  that  evil 
which  we  would  avoid ;  then,  when  we 
earnestly  desire  to  put  off  sorrow,  to  pull 
u  toward  us  ;  to  feel  that  mischief  which 
possibly  shall  never  be  ;  to  give   it  a  be 
ing  in  our  fancy  which  it  may  never  have 
in  nature  ?t     Could  we  follow  this  ad 
vice,  never  resenting  evils   before  they 
'come,  never     prejudging    about   future 
events  against  God's  providence  and  our 
own  quiet  ;  constantly   depending  on  the 
Divine   care    for    us;    not   taking    false 
alarms,   and    trembling  at  things  which 
'shall  never  come  near  us;  not  being  dis- 
'turbed    with   panic  fears;  no  discontent 
could  ever  seize  upon  us  :  for  the  pres- 

*  IloXXiJs  iitKpo\pv%tas  eariv  vrtp  TUIV  varspoii 
rvjiSijaoftevtav,  J)  firiii  o\a)f  trv^Srianiiivtiiv  rnv  dOv^'iav 

I  Wn  icapirova&ai  xal  x6vTcaQai. — Chrys.  ad  Stagir.  2. 

t  Calamitosus  est  animus  futuri  anxius,  et 
ante  miseriam  miser. — Sen.  Ep.  18. 

Ne  sis  miser  ante  tempus  ;  cum  illaquae  im- 
minentia  expavisti,  fortasse  nunquam  ventura 
sint,  certe  nondum  venerint,  Ace. — Sen.  Ep.  13. 

Quod  juvat  dolori  suo  occurrere  ?  satis  cito 
dolebis  cum  venerit. — Ibid. 

Quoties  incerta  erunt  maria,  tibi  fave. — Ibid. 

'  Isa.  xxvi.  3.  k  Eccl.  i.  23. 

1  Mait.  vi.  34. 
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ent  is  ever  supportable ;  our  mind  can 
not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  pangs  of  a 
transitory  moment. 

If  we  need  further  encouragement  for 
application  of  this  remedy,  we  have  man 
ifold  experiments  to  assure  its  virtue  :  as 
there  are  innumerable  promises  that  none 
who  hope  in  God  shall  be  disappointed  ;m 
so  there  are  many  illustrious  examples  of 
those,  whom  God  hath  in  remarkable 
manner  and  wonderful  measure  relieved 
from  wants  and  distresses,  raising  them 
out  of  deepest  poverty,  contempt,  and 
worldly  wretchedness,  into  most  eminent 
degrees  of  wealth  and  prosperity  :  Look 
(saith  the  Hebrew  Sage)  into  the  an 
cient  generations,  and  see ;  Who  hath 
trusted  in  the  Lord,  who  hath  been  asham 
ed  1  or  ivho  hath  abiden  in  his  fear,  and 
hath  been  forsaken  f  or  who  hath  invok- 
en  him,  and  he  did  overlook  (or  despise) 
himl*  If  we  look  into  those  generations, 
we  may  there  find  Joseph,  out  of  slavery 
and  out  of  prison,  advanced  to  be  the 
chief  governor  of  a  most  flourishing 
kingdom :  Moses,  from  an  exile  and  a 
vagrant,  made  the  redeemer  and  com 
mander  of  a  populous  nation :  Job,  out 
of  extreme  poverty  and  disgrace,  re 
stored  to  be  in  wealth  and  honour  twice 
greater  than  the  greatest  men  of  the 
East  :a  Daniel,  out  of  captivity  and 
persecution,  become  president  of  the 
greatest  monarchy  on  earth  :  David,  rais 
ed  out  of  great  meanness  to  highest  dig 
nity,  restored  out  of  extreme  straits  into 
a  most  prosperous  state ;  according  to 
those  words  of  admiration  and  acknowl 
edgment,  O  what  great  troubles  and  ad 
versities  hast  thou  shoived  me  ;  and  yet 
didst  thou  turn  and  refresh  me,  yea  and 
broughtest  me  from  the  deep  of  the  earth 
again :  thou  hast  brought  me  to  great 
honour,  and  comforted  me  on  every  side.' 
Thus  hath  God  eminently  done  with  di 
vers  ;  thus  we  may  be  assured  that  he 
will  do  competently  with  us,  if  with  the 
like  faith  and  patience  we  do,  as  they  did 
rely  and  wait  upon  him. 

6.  But  further,  imagine  or  suppose  that 
our  condition  (so  irksome  to  us  at  pres- 

m  Lam.  iii.  25  ;  Isa.  xxx.  18 ;  xl.  31 ;  xlix. 
23  ;  Psal.  xxv.  3;  xxxvii.  9  ;  ix.  10 ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  9  ;  Ezra  viii.  22  ;  Amos  v.  4  ;  2  Chron. 
xv.  2. 

»  Eccl.  ii.  10  °  Job  xlii.  10  ;  i.  3. 

P  Psal.  L«i.  18 ;  Ixix.  29 ;  xviii.  36. 
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ent)  will  certainly  hold  on  to  the  utmost ; 
yet  consider  also  that  it  soon  will  cease, 
and  change  of  itself:  since  we  are  mor 
tal,  our  evils  cannot  be  perpetual ;  we 
cannot  long  be  infested  with  them. 

As  it  may  debase  and  imbitter  all  the 
prosperity  in  the  world,  to  consider  that 
it  is  very  fading  and  short-lived  ;  that  its 
splendour  is  but  a  blaze,  its  pleasure  but 
a  flash,  its  joy  but  as  the  cracking  of 
thorns;11  so  it  should  abate  and  sweeten 
any  adversity,  to  remember  that  it  is  pass 
ing  away,  and  suddenly  will  be  gone.* 
Put,  I  say,  the  worst  case  that  can  be  : 
that  it  were  certainly  determined,  and  we 
did  as  certainly  know  it,  that  those  things 
which  cause  our  displeasure  should  con 
tinue  through  our  whole  life  ;  yet  since 
our  life  itself  will  soon  be  spun  out,  and 
with  it  all  our  worldly  evils  will  vanish, 
why  are  we  troubled  ?  What  is  said  of 
ourselves,  must  in  consequence  be  truly 
applied  to  them :  They  flee  like  a  shad- 
oio,  and  continue  not ;  they  are  winds 
passing,  and  coming  not  again ;  they  are 
vapours  appearing  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanishing  away  ;r  they  loither  like 
grass,  and  fade  aivay  as  a  leaf;9  they 
may  die  before  us,  they  cannot  outlive 
us  ;  our  life  is  but  a  handbreadth  :*  and 
can  then  our  evils  have  any  vast  bulk  ? 
Our  age  is  as  nothing,  and  can  any  cross 
es  therein  be  then  any  great  matter  ? 
How  can  anything  so  very  short  be  very 
intolerable  ?t  It  is  but  ollyop  &QU.  IVTITJ- 
dtvieg,  being,  as  St.  Peter  speaketh,  a  lit 
tle  while  yet  aggrieved  ;u  it  is  but  [IIXQOV 
OCTOV  oaov,  a  small  quantity,  whatever  it 
be  of  time11  (as  the  apostle  to  the  He 
brews  saith,  that)  we  need  patience  ;  it  is 
but  10  naqctvilxa  ttaqpfdy  j^  $A/<//fwj,  an 
affliction  for  a  present  moment  ;v  and 
therefore,  as  St.  Paul  intimateth,  light 
and  inconsiderable,  that  we  are  to  under 
go. w  We  have  but  a  very  narrow  strait 
of  time  to  pass  over,  but  we  shall  land 
on  the  firm  and  vast  continent  of  eterni- 

*  (Psal.  xxvii.  13),— I  had  fainted,  if  I  had 
not  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living. 

f  Omnia  brevia  tolerabilia  esse  debent,  eti- 
amsi  magna. — Cic.  Led. 

i  Eccl.  vii.  6. 

r  1  Chron.  xxix.  15 ;  Psal.  Ixxviii.  39  :  James 
iv.  14. 

*  Psal.  xc.  5  ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  6  ;  xl.  6. 

1  Psal.  xxxix.  5.  u  1  Pet.  i.  6. 

*  Heb.  x.  36,  37.  *  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 


ty  ;  when  we  shall  be  freed  from  all  the 
troublesome  agitations,  from  all  the  per 
ilous  storms,  from  all  the  nauseous  qualms 
of  this  navigation  ;  death  (which  may  be 
very  near,  which  cannot  be  far  off)  is  a 
sure  haven  from  all  the  tempests  of  life, 
a  safe  refuge  from  all  the  persecutions  of 
the  world,  an  infallible  medicine  of  all  the 
diseases  of  our  mind  and  of  our  state  : 
it  will  enlarge  us  from  all  restraints,  it 
will  discharge  all  our  debtsr  it  will  ease 
us  from  all  our  toils,  it  will  stifle  all  our 
cares,  it  will  veil  all  our  disgraces  ;  it  will 
still  all  our  complaints,  and  bury  all  our 
disquiets  ;  it  will  wipe  all  tears  from  our 
eyes,  and  banish  all  sorrow  from  our 
hearts  :  it  perfectly  will  level  all  condi 
tions,  setting  the  high  and  low,  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  wise  and  ignorant,  altogeth 
er  upon  even  ground  ;*  smothering  all 
the  pomp  and  glories,  swallowing  all  the 
wealth  and  treasures  of  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  but  holding  out  a  while, 
and  all  our  molestation,  of  its  own  accord, 
will  expire  :  time  certainly  will  cure  us  ; 
but  it  is  better  that  we  should  owe  that 
benefit  to  reason,  and  let  it  presently 
comfort  us  :t  it  is  better,  by  rational  con 
sideration,  to  work  content  in  ourselves, 
using  the  brevity  and  frailty  of  our  life  as 
an  argument  to  sustain  us  in  our  adversi 
ty,  than  only  to  find  the  end  thereof  as  a 
natural  and  necessary  means  of  evasion 
from  it. 

Serious  reflection  upon  our  mortality 
is  indeed,  upon  many  accounts,  a  power 
ful  antidote  against  discontent  ;  being  apt 
to  extirpate  the  most  radical  causes  there 
of. 

Is  it  because  we  much  admire  these 
worldly  things  that  we  so  much  grieve 
for  the  want  of  them  ?  this  will  quell  that 
admiration  ;  for  how  can  we  admire  them 
if  we  consider  how  in  regard  to  us  they 
are  so  very  transitory  and  evanid  ?  How 
can  we  deem  them  much  worth  the  hav 
ing,  when  we  can  for  so  little  time  enjoy 
them,  must  so  very  soon  quite  part  from 
them  ? 

How  can  we  dote  on  the  world,  seeing 
the  world  (as  St.  John  saith)  passeth 
away,  and  the  desire  thereof!*- 

*  '\rros  Xtopoj  anaai, 
Tldvref  t'croi  vixves- 

•)•   Kparroi/  - 

"O  /uAAsijro)  xpfo';'  xapifafatj  T°VTO  X.aPL&a~ 
6at  TW  Xdyco.  Plut.  ad  Apoll. 

*  1  John  ii.  27;  1  Cor.  vii.  31  ;  Eccl.  i.  3,  fcc. 
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How  can  we  value  any  worldly  glory, 
•  nee  all  the  glory  of  men  is  (as  St.  Pe- 
•r  telleth  us)  as  the  flower  of  t  lie  grass  ;> 
ince  (as  the  Psalmist  saith)  man  in  hon- 
nr  abideth  not,  but  is  like  the  beasts  tfiat 


How  can  we  set  our  heart  on  riches, 
lonsidering  that  riches  are  not  for  ever, 
or  can  (as  the  Wise  Man  saith)  deliver 
rom  death  ;  that  (as  St.  James  admon- 
isheth)  The  rich  manfadeth  in  his  ways;* 
hat  it  may  be  said  to  any  rich  man,  as 
it  was  to  him  in  the  gospel,  Thou  fool, 
his  night  thy  life  shall  be  required  of 
.hee,  and  what  thou  hast  prepared,  to 
.vhom  shall  it  fall  ?c  How  can  we  fancy 
pleasure,  seeing  it  is  but  TJQWXUIQOS  &TTO- 
<Mvai;,  a  very  temporary  fruition  ;A  see- 
ng,  however  we  do  eat,  or  drink,  or  play, 
it  followeth,  the  morrow  ice  shall  die?v 

How  can  we  even  admire  any  secular 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  seeing  that  it  is, 
:is  the  Psalmist  telleth  us,  true  of  every 
man,  that  his  breath  goeth  forth,  he  re- 
•turneth  to  his  earth,  in  that  very  day  his 
.thoughts  perish  ;f  particularly  it  is  seen 
that  wise  men  die  no  otherwise  than  as 
the  foolish  and  brutish  per  son  perisheth  : 
that,  as  Solomon  with  regret  observed, 

•  There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowl 
edge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  whither  we 

•  are  going.'-' 

Do  we  admire  the  condition  of  those, 

who  upon  the  stage  do  appear  in  the  state 

;  of  kings,  do  act  the  part  of  wealthy  men, 

'  do  talk  gravely  and  wisely  like  judges  or 

\  philosophers  for  an  hour  or  two  ?     If  we 

'  do  not  admire  those  shadows  and  mocke 

ries  of  state,  why  do  we  admire  any  ap- 

:  pearances  upon  this  theatre  of  the  world 

which  are  scarce  a  whit  less  deceitful  or 

more  durable  than  they. 

Is  it  an  envious  or  disdainful  regret,  a 
the  advantages  of  others  before  us  (o 
others  perhaps  that  are  unworthy  anc 
unfit,  or  that  are,  as  we  conceit,  no  more 
worthy  and  capable  than  ourselves)  tha 
gnaweth  our  heart  ?  Is  it  that  such  per 
sons  are  more  wealthy,  more  honourable 
in  greater  favour  or  repute  than  we,  tha 
vexeth  us  ?  The  consideration  how  little 
time  those  slender  preeminences  wil 

i  1  Pet.  ii.  24.         '  Psal.  xlix.  12  ;  Ixxxii.  6 

•  Prov.  xxvii.  24  ;  xi.  4.  "  James  i.  11 
e  Luke  xii.  20.                        d  Heb.  xi.  25. 

•  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  f  P:-al.  xlvi.  4. 
«  Psal.  xlix.  10.          h  Eccles.  ix.  10  ;  ii.  14 


ast,  may  (if  better  remedies  want  due 
3mcacy)  serve  toward  rooting  out  that  dis 
ease  :  the  Psalmist  doth  several  times 
Describe  it :  Fret  not  thyself  (saith  he) 
against  evil  doers,  neither  be  thou  envi- 
>us  against  the  workers  of  iniquity  ;  for 
hey  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass, 
and  wither  as  the  green  herb  :'  and  again, 
Be  not  afraid  when  one  is  made  rich,  and 
chen  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased  : 
for  when  he  dieth  lie  shall  carry  nothing 
away,  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after 
him  :•'  and  he,  being  fallen  into  this  scur 
vy  distemper,  did  follow  his  own  pre 
scription  :  I  was  (saith  he)  envious  at  the 
foolish,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 

uricked until  I  went  into  the  sanctua- 

•y  of  God,  then  understood  I  their  end : 
surely  thou  didst  set  them  in  slippery 

places How   are  they    brought   into 

desolation  as  in  a  moment  ?k  So  likewise 
doth  Solomon  prescribe  :  Let  not  (saith 
he)  thine  heart  envy  sinners  :  why  not  ? 
because  surely  there  is  an  end,  and  thine 
expectation  shall  not  be  cut  off:1  there 
will  be  a  close  of  his  undeserved  prosperi 
ty,  and  a  good  success  to  thy  well  ground 
ed  hope.  So  whatever  doth  breed  dis 
content,  the  reflection  upon  our  mortal 
and  frail  state  will  be  apt  to  remove  it. 

It  was  that  which  comforted  Job,  and 
fortified  his  patience  under  so  grievous 
pressures  :  All  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  (said  he)  I  will  wait  till  my  change 
come  :'"  he  would  not  be  weary,  while  he 
lived,  of  his  afflictions,  because  the  days 
of  man  are  few,  and  full  of  trouble  :" 
if  they  are  full  of  trouble,  and  that  be  a 
saddening  consideration;  yet  they  are 
few,  and  that  maketh  amends,  that  is 
comfortable. 

7.  I  add,  that  it  is  somewhat  consola 
tory  to  consider,  that  the  worse  our  con 
dition  is  here,  the  better  we  may  hope 
our  future  state  will  be  ;  the  more  trouble 
and  sorrow  we  endure,  the  less  of  world 
ly  satisfaction  we  enjoy  here,  the  less 
punishment  we  have  to  fear,  the  more 
comfort  we  may  hope  to  find  hereafter : 
for  as  it  is  a  woful  thing  to  have  received 
cur  port  ion,  to  have  enjoyed  our  consola 
tion  in  this  life,  so  it  is  a  happy  thing  to 
have  undergone  our  pain  here.  A  pur- 


'  P5al  xxxvii.  1,  2. 
"  Psal.  Ixxiii.  8,  17. 
m  Jobxiv.  14,  1. 


i  Psal.  xlix.  17. 

Prov.  xxiii.  17,  18. 

»  Gen.  xlvii.  9. 
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gatory  under  ground  is  probably  a  fable ; 
but  a  purgatory  upon  earth  hath  good 
foundations  :  God  is  wont  so  to  order  it, 
that  all  men,  that  especially  good  men, 
shall  undergo  it ;  for,  What  son  is  there 
whom  the  father  doth  not  chasten  1  All 
that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must 
suffer  persecution.0 

8.  A  like  consolation  it  is  to  consider, 
that  wealth  and  prosperity   are  great  ta 
lents,  for  the  improvement  of  which  we 
must  render  a  strict  account,   so  that  to 
whom  much  is  given,  from  him  much  shall 
be  required;  so  that   they  are,  in  effect, 
a  burden,  from   which  poverty  includes 
an  exemption :  for  the  less  we  have,  the 
less  we  have  to   do,  the  less  we   are  re 
sponsible  for  ;  our  burden  is  smaller,  our 
account  will  be  more  easy. 

9.  I  shall,  in   reference    to  our  condi 
tion,  and  the  nature  of  those  things  which 
cause  our   discontent,   but   propose   one 
consideration  more,  or  ask  one  question  : 
What  is  it  that  we  do  want,  or  wait  for  ?* 
Is  it  any   good    we  want,   which  by  our 
care  and  industry  we  can  procure  ;  is  it 
any  evil  that   afflicteth  us,   which  by  the 
like  means  we  can  evade  ?     If  it  be  so, 
why  then  do   we   not  vigorously   apply 
ourselves  to   the  business  ;t  why   do  we 
not,  instead  of  idle  vexation  and  ineffect 
ual  complaints,  use  the  means  offered  for 
our  relief?    Do  we  like  and  love  trouble  ? 
let  us  then  be   content  to  bear  it,  let  us 
hug  it   and   keep  it   close  ;  if  not,  let  us 
employ  the  forces  afforded  us  by  nature, 
and  by  occasion,  to  repel  and  remove  it. 

But  if  we  grieve  and  moan,  because 
we  cannot  obtain  some  good  above  our 
reach,  or  not  decline  some  unavoidable 
evil,  what  do  we  thereby  but  palpably  ex 
press  our  folly,  and  wilfully  heighten 
our  woe  ;  adding  voluntary  displeasure 
to  the  heap  of  necessary  want  or  pain  ; 
impressing  more  deeply  on  ourselves  the 
sense  of  them  ?  In  such  a  case,  patience 
is  instead  of  a  remedy ,|  which  though 
it  do  not  thoroughly  cure  the  malady,  yet 
it  somewhat  alleviateth  it,  preventing 


*  TtSv  fin  ivvaruv  iipifaQai  dvipavoiwies  KOI  r)Xi- 
6iov,  $ivov,    GtOfia^oiivTOf  o>j  pSvov    ol6vre.,  roTj  i6y- 
fidatv  TOIS  iavrov. — Epict.  ill.  24. 

f  Ilpa'ciiy  <j>cpe  firji'  dyavditTCi, 

'EatrOai  Si  irpeirei,  xaO'  oaov  ivvrj. 

Aur.  Carm. 

|        Levius  fit  patientia 

Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas.        HOT. 

•  Heb.  xii.  7 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  12. 


many  bad  symptoms,  and  assuaging  the 
paroxysms  thereof.*  What  booteth  it 
to  wince  and  kick  against  our  fortune  ? 
to  do  so  will  inflame  us,  and  make  us 
foam,  but  will  not  relieve  or  ease  us :  if 
we  cannot  get  out  of  the  net  or  the  cage, 
to  flutter  and  flounce  will  do  nothing  but 
batter  and  bruise  us.f 

But  further,  to  allay  our  discontents, 
let  us  consider  the  world,  and  general 
state  of  men  here. 

1.  Look  first  upon  the  world,  as  it  is 
commonly  managed  and  ordered  by  men: 
thou  perhaps  art  displeased,  that  thou 
dost  not  prosper  and  thrive  therein  ;  that 
thou  dost  not  share  in  the  goods  of  it ;  that 
its  accommodations  and  preferments  are 
all  snapt  from  thee ;  that  thy  pretences 
are  not  satisfied,  and  thy  designs  fail : 
this  thou  dost  take  to  be  somewhat  hard 
and  unequal,  and  therefore  art  grieved. 
But  if  thou  art  wise,  thou  shouldst  not 
wonder;  if  thou  art  good,  thou  shouldst 
not  be  vexed  hereat :  for  thou  hast  not, 
perhaps,  any  capacity  for  this  world; 
thy  temper  and  disposition  are  not  fram 
ed  to  suit  with  its  way ;  thy  principles 
and  rules  do  clash  with  it,  thy  resolutions 
and  designs  do  not  well  comport  with 
prosperity  here  ;  thou  canst  not  or  wilt 
not  use  the  means  needful  to  compass 
worldly  ends  :  thou  perhaps  hast  a  meek, 
quiet,  modest,  sincere,  steady  disposition ; 
thou  canst  not  be  pragmatical  and  bois 
terous,  eager  and  fierce,  importunately 
troublesome,  intolerably  confident,  unac 
countably  versatile  and  various :  thou 
hast  certain  pedantic  notions  about  right 
and  wrong,  certain  romantic  fancies 
about  another  world  (unlike  to  this), 
which  thou  dost  stiffly  adhere  to,  and 
which  have  an  influence  upon  thy  ac 
tions  :  thou  hast  a  squeamish  conscience, 
which  cannot  relish  this,  cannot  digest 
that  advantageous  course  of  proceeding  ; 
a  scrupulous  humour,  that  hampereth 
thee,  and  curbeth  thee  from  attempting 
many  things  which  would  serve  thy  pur 
pose  ;  thou  hast  a  spice  of  silly  gener- 

*  Animus  aequus  optimum  est  cerumnse  con- 
dimentum. — Plant.  Kud. 

f  'Ert  fyftfa  xprjfidrwv,  Kal  flavarro,  <rat  dppoxrTiq 
KOI  TOIS  loiiroTs  TOIS  avfiitiirTovatv  fifiTv  ictvoTf  dX- 
yovvTCS  Kal  dBvftovvrcs  oil  fidvov  oiiicpiav  dtrd  ravnil 
Kapirotftcda  vapapvdiav,  dXXa  *ai  ivtTtivopcv  TO.  letvd. 

— Chrys.  'Avtp.  3. 

Oi  is  TU  irdBci  iovluOtvTCs  oiiSiv  fi.lv  xepSaivovctf 
d\otf>vp6pevot,  dviapws  it.  /?tco<rovrai,  KOI  wapo{vt>ovot 
run  8\uv  rdv  fiycuiva. — Theod.  Ep.  15. 
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>ity,   which   maketh    divers    profitable 
•ays  of   acting  (such   as  forging   and 
signing,  supplanting  others  by  detraction 
nd  calumny,  soothing  and  flattering  peo- 
le)  to  be  below   thee,  and    unworthy  of 
lee  ;  thou  thinkest   thyself  obliged,  and 
irt  peremptorily  resolved  to  observe  strict 
ules  of  justice,   of  humanity,   of  chari- 
ly ;  to  speak   as   thou  meanest,  to  do  as 
•hou    wouldest  be  done  to,  to    wrong  no 
nan  anywise,  to  consider  and  tender  the 
:ase  of  other    men    as  thine    own :  thy 
lesigns   are  honest   and    moderate,  con- 
iucible  to  (or   at   least  consistent  with) 
he   public  good,  injurious  or  hurtful  to 
MO   man  ;  thou    carriest   on   thy  designs 
'ay  fair  ways,  by  a  modest  care  and  harm 
less  diligence  ;  nor   canst    be    drawn  to 
use  any  other,   how  seemingly   needful 
'Soever,   which   do   savour  of  fraud,  vio 
lence,  any  sort   of  wrong  or  baseness  : 
'thou  hast  an  honest  pride  and  haughtiness 
•  of  mind,  which  will    not  let   thee  conde- 
'scend    to   use    those  sly   tricks,  crooked 
ways  and  shifts,  which  commonly  are  the 
compendious  and  most  effectual  ways  of 
accomplishing   designs    here  :  thou   art, 
in  fine  (like    Helvidius    Priscus),    in  thy 
1  dealings  and  proceedings,  pervicax  recti, 
1  wilfully   and  peevishly  honest :  such  an 
one    perhaps   thou   art,  and   such   is  thy 
way ;  and   canst   thou   hope   to  be   any 
body,  or  get  any   thing  here  ?  shall  such 
a  superstitious   fop,  such  a  conscientious 
simpleton,    such  a   bashful    sneaksby,  so 
fantastic    a   philosopher,  pretend    to  any 
thing  here  ?     No  :  thou   art  here  piscis 
in  arido,  quite    out  of  thy  element ;  this 
world  is  not  for  thee  to  thrive  in.* 

This  world  is  for  worldlings  to  possess 
and  enjoy  :  It  was  (say  the  Rabbins) 
made  for  the  presumptuous ;  and  although 
God  did  not  altogether  design  it  for  them, 
yet  men  have  almost  made  it  so  :  they 
are  best  qualified  to  thrive  in  it,  who  can 
lustily  bustle  and  scramble ;  who  can 
fiercely  swagger  and  huff;  who  can 
fawn ;  who  can  wind  and  wriggle  like  a 
serpent ;  who  can  finely  cog  and  gloze  ; 
who  can  neatly  shuffle  and  juggle  ;  who 
can  shrewdly  overreach  and  undermine 
others  ;t  those  slippery,  wily  artists,  who 

*  Td  TOV  JjOowj  ya\t]v6i>  T£  xal  arc%vot>  xal  irpif 
raj  row  /?cot>  orpoiiuj  rairaj  dvciurri&ciov. — Naz. 

Ep.  63. 

t  Quod  facillimum  factu  est,  pravus,  et  cal- 
lidus  bonos  et  modestos  anteibat. —  Tac.  Hist.  1. 


can  veer  any  whither  with  any  wind  ; 
those  men  of  impregnable  confidence, 
who  can  insist  upon  any  pretences  :  who 
can  be  indefatigably  and  irresistibly  ur 
gent,  nor  will  be  repulsed  or  baffled  by  any 
means ;  those  who  have  a  temper  so  lax 
and  supple,  that  they  can  bend  it  to  any 
compliance  advantageous  to  them  ;  who 
have  a  spirit  so  limber,  that  they  can 
stretch  it  any  whither  ;  who  have  face 
enough,  and  conscience  little  enough,  to 
do  any  thing ;  who  have  no  certain  prin 
ciples,  but  such  as  will  sort  with  their 
interests ;  no  rules  but  such  Lesbian  and 
leaden  ones,  that  easily  may  be  accom 
modated  to  their  purposes  ;*  whose  de 
signs  all  tend  to  their  own  private  advan 
tage,  without  any  regard  to  the  public, 
or  to  the  good  of  others ;  who  can  use 
any  means  conducible  to  such  designs, 
boggling  at  nothing  which  serveth  their 
purpose  ;  not  caring  what  they  say,  be 
it  true  or  false  ;  what  they  do,  be  it  right 
or  wrong,  so  it  seem  profitable  :  this  is 
called  wisdom,  prudence,  dexterity,  abili 
ty,  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  world, 
and  I  know  not  what  beside ;  in  the 
Scripture,  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  flesh,  craft,  guile,  deceit,  xt/^f  /«,&c. 
For  such  persons,  it  is  to  flourish  in  this 
world  :  Behold,  these  (saith  the  Psalmist) 
are  the  ungodly,  who  prosper  in  the 
world,  and  who  increase  in  riches  ;  they 
are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men  ;  neither 
are  they  plagued  like  other  men.  Their 
eyes  stand  out  ivith  fatness  :  they  have 
more  than  heart  could  wish  :9  they  it  is 
who  love  the  world,  who  seek  it,  who 
study  and  labour  for  it,  who  spend  all 
their  time,  and  employ  all  their  care  about 
it ;  and  is  it  not  fit  they  should  have  it?' 
is  it  not  a  pity  they  should  miss  it  ?  is  it 
not  natural,  that  they  icho  sow  to  the 
flesh  should  reap  from  the  flesh  'I  Should 
not  they  who  use  the  proper  means  ob 
tain  the  end  ?  Should  not  they  arrive  at 
the  place,  who  proceed  in  the  direct  road 
thither  ? 

But  for  thee,  who  canst  not  find  in  thy 
heart  to  use  the  means,  why  dost  thou 
hope  to  compass  the  end,  or  grieve  for 
not  attaining  it  ?  why  dost  thou  blend  and 
jumble  such  inconsistencies  together,  as 

*  'E^idXr»7f  arparrjyoO  ivtiilaavrof  OVTM  rr)c  irt- 
vlav,  rd  Ji  Irtpov,  i<f>n,  Jia  n  ov  Xt'ytif  ;  Srt  6licai6f 

«>(. — JEl.  xiii.39. 

r  Psal.  Ixxiii.  12,  5,7.         '  1  John  ii.  16. 
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the  eager  desire  of  this,  and  the  hopes  of 
another  world  ?  It  becometh  not  such  a 
gallant  to  whine  and  pule.  If  thou  wilt 
be  brave,  be  brave  indeed  ;  singly,  and 
thoroughly :  be  not  a  double-hearted  mon 
grel  ;  think  not  of  satisfying  thy  mind, 
and  driving  on  other  interests  together  ;  of 
enjoying  the  conceit  of  being  an  honest 
man,  with  the  design  of  being  a  rich  or 
great  man  :  of  arriving  to  the  happiness 
of  the  other  world,  and  attaining  prosper 
ity  in  this.  Wouldest  thou  enjoy  both 
these  ?  what  conscience  is  there  in  that  ? 
Leave  rather  this  world  unto  those  who 
are  more  fit  for  it,  who  seem  better  to 
deserve  it,  who  venture  so  much,  and  take 
such  pains  for  it ;  do  not  go  to  rob  them 
of  this  slender  reward  ;  but  with  content 
see  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  la 
bour  and  hazard  :  be  thou  satisfied  with 
the  consequences  of  thy  virtuous  resolu 
tions  and  proceedings  :  if  it  be  worth  thy 
while  to  live  innocently,  modestly,  and 
conscientiously,  do  it,  and  be  satisfied  ; 
spoil  not  thine  expectations  by  repining 
at  the  want  of  those  things  which  thy  cir 
cumstances  render  incompatible  with 
them :  follow  effectually  the  holy  patri 
archs  and  apostles,  who,  without  regret, 
forsook  all,  and  cheerfully  went  thither, 
whither  conscience  and  duty  called  them  : 
if  thou  art  not  willing  to  do  so,  why  dost 
thou  pretend  to  the  same  principles,  or 
hope  for  the  like  rewards  ?  But,  leaving 
the  consideration  of  the  world  as  man 
hath  made  it,  consider  that  this  world  is 
not,  in  its  nature  or  design,  a  place  of 
perfect  ease  and  convenience,  of  pure 
delight  and  satisfaction.*  What  is  this 
world  but  a  region  of  tumult  and  trouble  ; 
a  theatre  of  vanity  and  disasters ;  the 
kingdom  of  care,  of  fear,  of  grief  and 
pain  ;  of  satiety,  of  disappointment,  of  re 
gret  and  repentance  ?  We  came  not  hither 
to  do  our  will,  or  enjoy  our  pleasure  ;  we 
are  not  born  to  make  laws  for  ourselves, 
or  to  pick  our  condition  here  :t  No  :  this 
world  is  a  place  of  banishment  from  our 
first  country,  and  the  original  felicity  we 
were  designed  to  ;  this  life  is  a  state  of 
travel  toward  another  better  country,  and 
seat  of  rest :  and  well  it  is,  in  such  cases 

*    1  Cor.  X.  13, — Tlcipari'iptov    lariv    b   /?ios  roC 

dvOputrov  tiri  yijj, — Job  vii.   1 :    Chrys.  ad  Stag. 
2.  (p.  106.) 

f   Ov  vtvoftoBfTTiKOTti  f\\9f>ntv  els  rev  0iov,  &CC. — 

Plut.  ad  Apollon. 


(well  it  is,  I  say,  for  us,  as  exiles  and 
travellers)  if  we  can  find  any  tolerable 
accommodation,  if  we  can  make  any  hard 
shift :  it  should  not  be  strange  to  us,  if  in 
this  our  peregrination  we  do  meet  with 
rough  passages,  foul  ways,  hard  lodging, 
scant  or  coarse  fare  ;  if  we  complain  of 
such  things,  we  do  not  surely  consider 
where  we  are,  whence  we  came,  whither 
we  are  going  ;  we  forget  that  we  are  the 
sons  of  Adam,  the  heirs  of  sin  and  sor 
row,  who  have  forfeited  our  rest  and  joy 
upon  earth  ;  we  consider  not,  how  una 
voidable  the  effects  are  of  that  fatal  con 
demnation  and  curse,  which  followed  our 
first  transgression  ;  we  mind  not  that  the 
perfection  and  purity  of  the  blessings  we 
have  lost  is  not  to  be  found  on  this  side 
the  celestial  paradise.*  This  world  is 
purposely  made  somewhat  unpleasant  to 
us,  lest  we  should  overmuch  delight  in  it, 
be  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  wish  to  set 
up  our  rest  here,  and  say,  Bonum  est  esse 
hie,  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

This  life  is  a  state  of  probation  and 
exercise,  like  to  that  (which  prefigured 
and  represented  it)  of  God's  people  in  the 
wilderness,  wherein  God  leadetk  us 
through  many  difficulties  and  hazards,  in 
many  wants  and  hardships,  to  humble  and 
prove  us,  in  order  to  the  fitting  us  for 
another  more  happy  state. !t 

No  temptation,  therefore  (or  affliction), 
can  seize  upon  us,  but  such  as  is  human  ;f 
that  is,  such  as  is  natural  and  proper  to 
men  :  it  is  the  consideration  which  St. 
Paul  useth  to  comfort  and  support  us  in 
troubles  ;  and  a  plainly  good  one  it  is : 
for  seeing  man  (as  Eliphaz  saith)  is  born 
to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards;* 
that  nothing  is  more  natural  to  any  thing, 
than  trouble  is  to  us  ;  if  we  are  displeased 
therewith,  we  are  in  effect  displeased  that 
we  are  men  ;  it  implieth  that  we  gladly 
would  put  off  our  nature,  and  cease  to  be 
ourselves  ;  we  grieve  that  we  are  come 


*  Aia  TOVTO  ical  b  Qodf  CTTITTOVOV  $vtrtt,  xal  /lo^Bri- 
pov  fin&v  rdv  piov   KareoKSvafyv,  Iva  VTTO  tvravda  orv 
vaQovfitvot  OXi'i/'fwj,  iiriQvfiiav  TUV  ^e\\6vrii)v  Xd#a>- 
l*ev  ei  yap  vvn,  (fee. — Chrys.  'A.vSp.  5. 

•)•  Aoyi'^iaOai  %p>l,  on  b  ftiv  ruv  ina9\wv,  KOI  TU>» 
(TTCtydvwv  icatpos,  b  [ii\\ti)v  itrrlv  aiuv  reov  Si  iraAaiff- 
HaTbiv  KOI  ruv  l£pa>T(i}v  TrapaJv — Chrys.  ad  StaglT.  2. 

J  Il£!paoY/d{  ^/ia{  oiix  ei\n<t>tv  ei  fiti  dvBpuirtvos, — 
1  Cor.  X.  13  ;  Eccl.  Xl.  1, — 'Aff^Aia  £*riorac 
TravTi  dvBp'anif,  &CC. 

*  Deut.  vii'i.  23. 

*  Job  v.  7  ;   Vide  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  25,  p.  244. 
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live  in  this  world  ;*  and  as  well  might 

j  1 3  be  vexed  that  we  are  not  angels,  or 

*  (at  we  are  not  yet  in  heaven,  which  is 

e  only  place  exempt  from   inconveni- 

iices  and  troubles,  where  alone  there  is 

|?  sorrow,  no  clamour,  no  pain.1 

It  hath  always  been,  and  it  will  ever 
';,  an  universal  complaint  and  lamenta- 
on,  that  the  life  of  man  and  trouble  are 
'(dividual  companions,   continually   and 
' osely  sticking  one  to  the  other  ;t  that  life 
ad  misery  are  but  several  names  of  the 
'ime  thing  ;  that  our  state  here  is  nothing 
Hse  but  a  combination   of  various  evils 
imade  up  of  cares,  of  labours,  of  dan 
gers,  of  disappointments,  of  discords,  of 
'isquiets,  of  diseases,  of  manifold  pains 
jnd  sorrows  ;)  that  all  ages,  from  wailing 
!nfancy  to  querulous  decrepitness,  and  all 
Conditions,  from  the  careful  sceptre  to  the 
Gainful   spade,    are    fraught  with    many 
ijreat  inconveniences  peculiar  to  each  of 
ihem  ;  that  all  the   face  of  the   earth  is 
Overspread  with  mischiefs  as  with  a  gen- 
!3ral  and  perpetual  deluge  ;|  that  nothing 
Perfectly   sound,    nothing   safe,    nothing 
stable,   nothing    serene,   is   here   to   be 
Tound  :  this,  with  one  sad  .voice,  all  man- 
'kind  resoundeth  ;  this  our  poets  are  ever 
•moanfully  singing  ;  this  our  philosophers 
ido  gravely  inculcate  ;  this  the  experience 
•of    all    times    loudly    proclaimeth  :     for 
iwhat  are  all  histories,  but  continued  reg 
isters  of  the  evils  incident  to  men  ?   what 
ido  they  all  describe,  but  wars  and  slaugh 
ters,  mutinies  and  seditions,  tumults  and 
f  confusions,  devastations  and  ruins  ?   what 
!  do  they  tell  us,  but  of  men  furiously  striv- 
'  ing  together,  circumventing,  spoiling,  des- 
I  troying  one  another  ?   what  do  we  daily 
hear  reported,  but  cruel   broils,   bloody 
battles,  and  tragical  events  ;  great  num 
bers  of  men  slain,  wounded,  hurried  into 
captivity  ;  cities  sacked  and  rased,  coun 
tries  harassed  and  depopulated,  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths  overturned  ?    what 
do  we  see  before  us,  but  men  carking, 
toiling,  bickering  ;  some  worn  out  with 
labour,  some  pining  away  for  want,  some 

*  It  was  the  doom  of  man  to  eat  his  bread 
in  sorrow  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  Gen.  iii.  17. 
— Eccl.  i.  14,  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

f  'O  jSioj  dX^OoJj  oil  /3('oj,   dXXu   £vf>(j>opd.      Bfoj 
yap  Svou'  e%ti,  xdvof  3'  tpy<J  rrtXti.  Eurip. 
Quia  est  diu  vivere,  nisi  diu  torqueri? — Aug. 

$   riXtiT)  plv  yap  yaia  KOICCUV,  TrXcirj  Si  0(iXaa<ra. — 

Hesiod.  *  Apoc.  xri.  4. 


groaning  under  pain  ?  And  amidst  so 
many  common  miseries  and  misfortunes, 
n  so  generally  confused  and  dismal  a 
state  of  things,  is  it  not  ridiculously  ab 
surd  for  us,  doth  it  not  argue  in  us  a  pro 
digious  fondness  of  self-love,  heinously  to 
resent,  or  impatiently  to  bemoan  our 
Darticular  and  private  crosses  ?*  May 
not  reasonably  that  expostulation  of 
Jeremy  to  Baruch  reach  us  ?  The 
Lord  saith  thus :  Behold,  that  which 
I  have  built  I  will  break  down,  and  that 
which  I  have  planted  Iioill  pluck  up,  even 
this  ifihole  land.  And  seekesl  thou  great 
kings  for  thyself?  seek  them  not :  for, 
behold,  I  will  bring  evil  on  all  flesh." 

4.  Again,  if  we  more  closely  and  par 
ticularly  survey  the  states  of  other  men 
(of  our  brethren  everywhere,  of  our 
neighbours  all  about  us),  and  compare 
our  case  with  theirs,  our  condition  hardly 
can  appear  to  us  so  bad,  but  that  \ve  have 
many  consorts  and  associates  therein ; 
many  as  ill,  many  far  worse  bestead,  than 
ourselves.  How  many  of  our  brethren 
in  the  world  may  we  observe  conflicting 
with  extreme  penury  and  distress ;  how 
many  undergoing  continual  hard  druge- 
ries  to  maintain  their  lives ;  how  may 
sorely  pinched  with  hunger  and  cold  ; 
how  many  tortured  with  grievous  sick 
ness  ;  how  many  oppressed  with  debt ; 
how  many  shut  up  under  close  restraint ; 
how  many  detained  in  horrible  slavery  ; 
how  many  by  the  wasting  rage  of  war 
rifled  of  their  goods,  driven  from  their 
homes,  dispossessed  of  all  comfortable 
subsistence  !  how  many,  in  fine,  passing 
their  lives  in  all  the  inconveniences  of 
rude,  beggarly,  sordid,  and  savage  bar 
barism  !  And  who  of  us  have,  in  any 
measure,  tasted  of  these,  or  of  the  like 
calamities  ?  Yet  are  these  sufferers,  all 
of  them,  the  same  in  nature  with  us; 
many  of  them  (as  reason,  as  humility,  as 
charity,  do  oblige  us  to  believe)  deserve 
as  well,  divers  of  them  much  better,  than 
ourselves :  what  reason,  then,  can  we 
have  to  conceive  our  case  so  hard,  or  to 
complain  thereof?  Were  we  the  only 
persons  exposed  to  trouble,  or  the  single 

*        Ferre  quam  sortem  patiuntur  omnes 
Nemo  recuset.  Sen.  Troad. 

Ideo  mihi  videtur  rerum  naturrr,  quod  gra- 
vissimnm  fecit,  commune  fecisse,  ut  crudelita- 
tem  fati  consolaretur  sequalitas. — Sen.  ad  Po 
ly b.  21. 

u  Jer.  xlv.  4,  5. 
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marks  of  adverse  fortune  ;  could  we  tru 
ly  say  with  the  prophet,  Behold,  if  there 
be  any  sorrow  like  my  sorrow  ;v  we  might 
seem  a  little  unhappy  ;  but  since  we  have 
so  much  good  company  in  our  conceived 
woe  :  since  it  is  so  ordinary  a  thing  to  be 
poor  and  distressed  ;  since  our  case  is,  as 
the  poet  speaketh,  not  rare,  but  commonly 
known,  trite,  and  drawn  out  from  the  heap 
of  lots  offered  to  men  by  fortune  ;*  since 
pitiful  objects  do  thus  environ  and  enclose 
us;  it  is  plainly  reasonable,  humane,  and 
just,  that  we  should  without  murmuring 
take  and  bear  our  lot :  for  what  privilege 
have  we  to  allege,  that  we  .rather  than 
others  should  be  untouched  by  the  griev 
ances  to  which  mankind  is  obnoxious  ? 
whence  may  we  pretend  to  be  the  spe 
cial  favourites,  minions,  privadoes,  and 
darlings  of  fortune  ?  Why  may  not  God 
well  deal  with  us  as  he  doth  with  other 
men  ?  what  grounds  have  we  to  chal 
lenge,  or  to  expect,  that  he  should  be  par 
tial  toward  us  ?  why  should  we  imagine 
that  he  must  continually  do  miracles  in 
our  behalf,  causing  all  those  evils,  which 
fall  upon  our  neighbors  all  about,  to  skip 
over  us,  bedewing  us,  like  Gideon's 
fleece,*  with  plenty  and  joy,  while  all  the 
earth  beside  is  dry ;  causing  us,  like  the 
three  children,*  to  walk  in  this  wide  fur 
nace,  unscorched  and  unsinged  by  the 
flames  encompassing  us  ?  Are  we  not 
men  framed  of  the  same  mould,  are  we 
not  sinners  guilty  of  like  offences,  with 
the  meanest  peasant,  the  poorest  beggar, 
the  most  wretched  slave  ?  If  so,  then  a 
parity  of  fortune  with  any  men  doth  be 
come  us,  and  may  be  due  to  us;  then  it 
is  a  perverse  and  unjust  frowardness  to 
be  displeased  with  our  lot ;  we  may,  if 
we  please,  pity  the  common  state  of  men, 
but  we  cannot  reasonably  complain  of 
our  own  ;  doing  so  plainly  doth  argue, 
that  we  do  unmeasurably  overprize  and 
overlove  ourselves.  When  once  a  great 
king  did  excessively  and  obstinately 
grieve  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  a  philosopher,  observ 
ing  it,  told  him,  "That  he  was  ready  to 

* Nee  rara  videmus 

Quffi  pateris  ;  casus  multis  hie  cognitus  ac  jam 
Tritus,  et  e  medio  fortunse  ductus  acervo. 

Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  8. 

Te  nuncdelicias  extra  communia  censes 
Ponendum,  &c.  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  140. 

»  Lam.  i.  12. 
»  Judges  vi.  37.  *  Dan.  iii.  25. 


comfort  him  by  restoring  her  to  life,  sup 
posing  only  that  he  would  supply  what 
was  needful  toward  the  performing  it." 
The  king  said,  "  He  was  ready  to  fur 
nish  him  with  any  thing."  The  philoso 
pher  answered,  "  That  he  was  provided 
with  all  things  necessary,  except  one 
thing  :"  what  that  was,  the  king  demand 
ed  ;  he  replied,  That  if  he  would  upon 
his  wife's  tomb,  inscribe  the  names  of 
three  persons,  who  never  mourned,  she 
presently  would  revive :  the  king,  after 
inquiry,  told  the  philosopher,  that  he  could 
not  find  one  such  man :  Why  then,  Or 
absurdest  of  all  men,  said  the  philosopher, 
smiling,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  moan  as 
if  thou  hadst  alone  fallen  into  so  griev 
ous  a  case  ;  whenas  thou  canst  not  find, 
one  person  that  ever  was  free  from  such 
domestic  affliction  ?*  So  might  the  nam 
ing  one  person,  exempted  from  incon 
veniences,  like  to  those  we  undergo,  be 
safely  proposed  to  us  as  a  certain  cure  of 
ours  ;  but  if  we  find  the  condition  impos 
sible,  then  is  the  generality  of  the  case  a 
sufficient  ground  of  content  to  us ;  then 
may  we,  as  the  wise  poet  adviseth,  so 
lace  our  own  evils  by  the  evils  of  others, (t 
so  frequent  and  obvious  to  us. 

5.  We  are  indeed  very  apt  to  look  up 
ward  toward  those  few,  who,  in  supposed 
advantages  of  life  (in  wealth,  dignity,  or 
reputation)  do  seem  to  transcend,  or  to 
precede  us,  grudging  and  repining  at  their 
fortune  ;|  but  seldom  do  we  cast  down 
our  eyes  on  those  innumerably  many  good 
people,  who  lie  beneath  us  in  all  manner 
of  accommodations,  pitying  their  mean 
or  hard  condition  ;§  like  racers  we  look 
forward,  and  pursue  those  who  go  before 
us,  but  reflect  not  backward,  or  consider 
those  who  come  behind  us  :  two  or  three 
outshining  us  in  some  slender  piece  of 
prosperity  doth  raise  dissatisfaction  in  us  ; 
while  the  doleful  state  of  millions  doth 
little  affect  us  with  any  regard  or  com 
passion  :  hence  so  general  discontent 

*  "En  u>  vavThiv  droTToirars  OpiivzTs  dvalSnv,  a>J 
/ji6vos  (iXycivai  TOaovTio  enynrXu*£tj,  6  fir/Si  Iva  ruiv 
wfoTTOTC  ytyov&rwv  aftotpav  oixeiov  rrdBovs  t^wv  cv- 
ftiv.— Jill.  Ep.  38. 

f  Tlapriydpei  TO.  xaxa  SI  ir£pwi>  xaxuv. — Menatld. 

j  Null!  ad  aliena  respicienti  sua  placent. — 
Sen.  de  Ira,  iii.  31. 

§  Neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 

Turbse  comparer,  hunc  atque  hunc  supe- 

rare  laboret : 
Ut  cum  carceribus,  &c.        Hor.  Sat.  1. 
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springeth,  hence  so  few  are  satisfied  with 
.heir  condition,*    an  epidemical  eyesore 
•nolesting  every   man  :  for   there  is    no 
•nan,  of  whatsoever  condition,  who  is  not 
n  some  desirable  things  outstripped  by 
:  ithers ;  none   is  so   high  in    fortune,  but 
mother  in  wit  or  wisdom,  in   health,  or 
:  strength,  or  beauty,  in  reputation  or  es 
teem  of  men,  may  seem   to  excel  him  : 
he  therefore,  looking  with  an  evil  or  en- 
i  pious  eye  on  such  persons,  and  with  sense- 
;  less  disregard   passing  over  the  rest  of 
pmen,  doth  easily  thereby  lose  his  ease 
L  and   satisfaction    from    his   own   estate  : 
•  whereas,  if  we  would  consider  the  case 
|  of  most  men,   we  should  see  abundant 
I  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  own ;  if 
we  would   a  little   feel  the  calamities  of 
our  neighbours,  we  should  little  resent  our 
own  crosses  ;  a  kindly  commiseration  of 
others'    more    grievous    disasters    would 
drown  the  sense  of  our  lesser  disappoint 
ments. 

If  with  any  competent  needfulness  we 
view  persons  and  things  before  us,  we 
shall  easily  discern,  that  what  absolutely 
seemeth  great  and  weighty,  is  indeed 
comparatively  very  small  and  light;  that 
things  are  not  so  unequally  dispensed, 
but  that  we  have  our  full  share  in  good, 
and  no  more  than  our  part  in  evil  ;t  that 
Socrates  had  reason  to  suppose,  that  if 
toe  should  bring  into  one  common  stock  all 
our  mishaps,  so  that  each  should  receive 
his  portion  of  them,  gladly  the  most  would 
take  up  their  own,  and  go  their  ways  ;| 
that  consequently  it  is  both  iniquity  and 
folly  in  us  to  complain  of  our  lot. 

6.  If  even  we  would  take  care  dili 
gently  to  compare  our  state  with  the  state 
of  those  whom  we  are  apt  most  to  ad 
mire  and  envy,  it  would  afford  matter  of 
consolation  and  content  unto  us.  What  is 
the  state  of  the  greatest  persons  (of  the 
world's  princes  and  grandees),  what  but 
a  state  encompassed  with  snares  and 

*     Inde  fit  nt  nemo,  qui  se  vixisse  bealum 
Dicat,  <kc.  HOT.  Sat.  1. 

Si  vis  graiusesse  adversus  Deos,  et  adversus 
vitam  tuam,  cogita  quam  multos  antecesseris. 
— Sen.  Ep.  15. 

Nunquam  erit  felix,  quern  torquebit  felicior. 
—  Sen  de  Ira,  iii.  31 ;  Vide  ibid. 

f  That  at  worst  we  are,  Extremi  primorum, 
extremis  usque  priores. — HOT.  Epist.  ii.  2. 

\  E<    avveveyxaiiicv    elf    rd    icaiviv    raj    drv^iay, 
wort    £te\eadat    rd    Itrov    Ixaarov,    dffftivtas    a*    rotif 
iovj  raj  afirtav  \u86vraf  dxe^Bctv. — Plut.  Apol. 
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temptations  numberless  ;*  which,  without 
extreme  caution  and  constancy,  force  of 
reason,  and  command  of  all  appetites 
and  passions,  cannot  be  avoided,  and  sel 
dom  are  ?  what  but  a  state  of  pompous 
trouble,  and  gay  servility ;  of  living  in 
continual  noise  and  stir,  environed  with 
crowds  and  throngs  ;  of  being  subject  to 
the  urgency  of  business  and  the  tedious- 
ness  of  ceremony  ;  of  being  abused  by 
perfidious  servants,  and  mocked  by  vile 
flatterers  ;  of  being  exposed  to  common 
censure  and  obloquy,  to  misrepresenta 
tion,  misconstruction,  and  slander  ;  hav 
ing  the  eyes  of  all  men  intent  upon  their 
actions,  and  as  many  severe  judges  as 
watchful  spectators  of  them  ;  of  being 
accountable  for  many  men's  faults,  and 
bearing  the  blame  of  all  miscarriages 
about  them  ;  of  being  responsible,'  in 
conscience,  for  the  miscarriages  and  mis 
haps  which  come  from  the  influence  of 
our  counsels,  our  examples,  &c.;  of  be 
ing  pestered  and  pursued  with  preten 
ces,  with  suits,  with  complaints,  the  ne 
cessary  result  whereof  is  to  displease  or 
provoke  very  many,  to  oblige  or  satisfy 
very  few ;  of  being  frequently  engaged 
in  resentments  of  ingratitude,  of  treach 
ery,  of  neglects,  of  defects  in  duty,  and 
breaches  of  trust  toward  them  ;  of  being 
constrained  to  comply  with  the  humours 
and  opinion  of  men  ;  of  anxious  care  to 
keep,  and  jealous  fear  of  losing  all ;  of 
danger,  and  being  objected  to  the  traitor 
ous  attempts  of  bold  malecontents,  of  fierce 
zealots,  and  wild  fanatics ;  of  wanting 
the  most  solid  and  savoury  comforts  of 
life,  true  friendship,  free  conversation, 
certain  leisure,  privacy,  and  retiredness, 
for  enjoying  themselves,  their  time,  their 
thoughts,  as  they  think  good  ;  of  satiety, 
and  being  cloyed  with  all  sorts  of  enjoy 
ments  :  in  fine,  of  being  paid  with  false 
coin  for  all  their  cares  and  pains,  receiv 
ing  for  them  scarce  any  thing  more  but 
empty  shows  of  respect,  and  hollow  ac 
clamations  of  praiset  (whence  the  Psalm 
ist  might  well  say,  Surely  men  of  low  de 
gree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  degree 

*  Magna  servitus  est  magna  fortuna,  &c. — 
Sen.  ad  Polyb.  26. 

*  Personata  felicitas. —  Sen.  Ep.80. 
Adulandi   certaraen  est,   et   unum 

omnium  amicorum  officium,  una  contentio  quis 
blandissime  fallal. — Sen.  de  Benef.  vi.  30.— 
Vide  optime  disserentem. —  Vidt  et  de  Clem.  i. 
19,— et  ad  Polyb.  26. 
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a  lie  ;*  a  lie,  for  that  their  state  cheateth 
us,  appearing  so  specious,  yet  being  really 
so  inconvenient  and  troublesome.)  Such 
is  the  state  of  the  greatest  men  ;  such  as 
hath  made  wise  princes  weary  of  them 
selves,  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  if  men 
knew  the  weight  of  a  crown,  none  would 
take  it  up  ;*  apt  to  think  with  pope  Adri 
an,  who  made  this  epitaph  for  himself: 
Here  lieth  Adrian  the  Sixth,  who  thought 
nothing  in  his  life  to  have  befallen  him 
more  unhappy,  than  that  he  ruled  :t  such, 
in  fine,  their  state,  as  upon  due  considera 
tion,  we  should,  were  it  offered  to  our 
choice,  never  embrace  ;  such,  indeed,  as 
in  sober  judgment  we  cannot  prefer  be 
fore  the  most  narrow  and  inferior  for 
tune  :|  how,  then,  can  we  reasonably  be 
displeased  with  our  condition,  when  we 
may  even  pity  emperors  and  kings  ;  when 
in  reality,  we  are  as  well,  perhaps  are 
much  better,  than  they  ? 

7.  Further,  it  may  induce  and  engage 
us  to  be  content,  to  consider  what  com 
monly  hath  been  the  lot  of  good  men  in  the 
world  :  we  shall,  if  we  survey  the  histo 
ries  of  all  times,  find  the  best  men  to  have 
sustained  most  grievous  crosses  and  troub 
les  ;§  scarce  is  there  in  holy  scripture  re 
corded  any  person  eminent  and  illustri 
ous  for  goodness,  who  hath  not  tasted 
deeply  of  wants  and  distresses.  Abra 
ham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  es 
pecial  friend  of  God,  was  called  out 
of  his  country,  and  from  his  kindred, 
to  wander  in  a  strange  land  and  lodge  in 
tents,  without  any  fixed  habitation.  Ja 
cob  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  slav 
ish  toil,  and  in  his  old  age  was  in  reflec 
tion  upon  his  life  moved  to  say,  that  the 
days  of  his  pilgrimage  had  been  few  and 
evil.7'  Joseph  was  maligned  and  perse 
cuted  by  his  brethren,  sold  away  for  a 

*  Antigonus.  Nescitis  amici,  quid  mali  sit 
imperare,  fcc. — Saturn,  apud  Vopisc. 

f  Hie  situs  est  Adrianus  VI.  qui  nihil  sibi 
in  vita  infelicius  duxit,  quara  quod  imperavit. 
Lud.  Juicciftrd.  P.  Jovius  in  vit. 

\  Nihil  difficilius  quam  bene  imperare. — 
Diodes,  apud  Vopisc.  in  Aureliano. 

§  Consider  what  calamities  great,  powerful, 
glorious  men  have  endured  ;  Croesus,  Polycra- 
tes,  Pompey,  &c. — Sen.  de  Ira,  iii.  25. 

Oi  roil'  'EXX^vuv  apicrot  trevia  Sic^uv  Trapu  iravra 

rdv  @tov.     (Aristides,    Phocion,   Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas.) — JEl.   xi.  9,  11,   43.      Lamachus, 
Socrates,   Ephialtes,   Abel,   Noe,   &c. — Chrys. 
torn.  vi.  p.  107. 
i  Psal.  Ixii.  9,  '  Gen.  xlvii.  9. 


slave,  slandered  fora  most  heinous  crimeT 
thrust  into  a  grievous  prison,  where  his 
feet  were  hurt  with  fetters,  and  his  soul 
came  into  iron.11  Moses  was  forced  to 
fly  away  for  his  life,  to  become  a  vaga 
bond  in  a  foreign  place,  to  feed  sheep  for 
his  livelihood  ;  to  spend  afterward  the 
best  of  his  life  contesting  with  an  obsti 
nately  perverse  prince,  and  in  leading  a 
mistrustful,  refractory,  mutinous  people, 
for  forty  years'  time,  through  a  vast  and 
wild  desert.*  Job,  what  a  stupendous 
heap  of  mischiefs  did  together  fall  and 
lie  heavy  upon  him !  ( Thou  writest  lit 
ter  things  against  me,*  he  might  well 
say.)  David,  how  often  was  he  plunged  ; 
into  saddest  extremity,  and  reduced  to  the 
hardest  shifts  ;  being  hunted  like  a  par 
tridge  in  the  wilderness*  by  an  envious 
master,  forced  to  counterfeit  madness  for 
his  security  among  barbarous  infidels  f 
dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  and  perse 
cuted  by  his  own  most  favoured  son  ; 
deserted  by  his  servants,  reproached  and 
scorned  by  his  subjects  !t  Elias  was  driv 
en  long  to  sculk  for  his  life,  and  to  shift 
for  his  livelihood  in  the  wilderness.  Jer 
emy  was  treated  as  an  impostor  and  cast 
into  a  miry  dungeon  ;  finding  matter  from 
his  sufferings  for  his  doleful  lamentations^ 
and  having  thence  occasion  to  exclaim,  I 
am  the  man  that  have  seen  affliction  by  the 
rod  of  his  wrath,A  &c.  Which  of  the 
prophets  were  not  persecuted''  and  misus 
ed  ?  as  St.  Stephen  asked.  The  apostles 
were  pinched  with  all  kinds  of  want, 
harrassed  with  all  sorts  of  toil,  exposed 
to  all  manner  of  hazards,  persecuted  with 
all  variety  of  contumelies  and  pains  that 
can  be  imagined  :  above  all,  our  Lord 
himself  beyond  expression  was  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,  sur 
passing  all  men  in  suffering  as  he  did  ex- 


*  Socrates,    Cato,    Regulus,    Phocion,   &c. 
Magnum  exemplum  nisi  mala  fortuna  non  in- 
venit. —  Vide  Chrys.  torn.  v.  Or.  27.  p.  168  ;  et 
torn.  vi.  Or.  10,  p.  107. 

f  Nif  ical  rruXai  i|  ov  ytybvaaiv  avBpunrot  airav- 
TC;  ol  TM  G£(~I  0i'Aoi  TK>  (rrvyi'ii)  xal  c.TTiji6^0<:>  icai  ^<ti- 
pibiv  yfifjiovTt  Seivwv  SK\ripwQi]aav  fftto. — Chrys  in 
Mart.  ./Egypt,  t.  v.  522. 

'Ev  ro<"j  ircipa<T[iois  r>vQovv  ol  iixatoi,  rotjf  dytvvs 
Hiravras  avrws  iiyayev  b  Qed;  Sia  6\iip£ws. — Chrys. 

in  2  Cor.  Or  27. 

n    Psal.  CV.   18, — Jliiripov  Sirj\6i:v  fi\fjv%fi  avrov. 

b  Job  xiii.  27.  c  1  Sam.  xnri.  20. 

d  Lam.  iii.  1. 

•  Acts  vii.  52  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  and  vii. 
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:el  them  in  dignity  and  in  virtue  ;f  ex- 
,reme  poverty,  having  not  so  much  as 
where  to  lay  his  head,-  was  his  portion  ; 
;o  undergo  continual  labour  and  travel, 
without  any  mixture  of  carnal  ease  or 
pleasure,  was  his  state  ;  in  return  for  the 
highest  good-will  and  choicest  benefits,  to 
receive  most  cruel  hatred  and  grievous 
injuries,  to  be  loaded  with  the  bitterest  re 
proaches,  the  foulest  slanders,  the  sorest 
pains  which  most  spiteful  malice  could 
invent,  or  fiercest  rage  inflict, — this  was 
his  lot:  Am  I  poor?  so,  may  one  say, 
was, he  to  extremity  ;*  am  I  slighted  of 
the  world  ?  so  was  he  notoriously  ;  am  I 
idisappointed  and  crossed  in  my  designs  ? 
so  was  he  continually,  all  his  most  pain 
ful  endeavours  having  small  effect ;  am  I 
deserted  or  betrayed  of  friends  ?  so  was 
he  by  those  who  were  most  intimate,  and 
most  obliged  to  him  ;  am  I  reviled,  slan 
dered,  misused  ?  was  not  he  so  beyond 
all  comparison  most  outrageously  ? 

Having  all  these,  and  many  more,  of 
ichom  the  world  icas  not  worthy,*  under 
gone  all  sorts  of  inconvenience,  being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented  ;  and  shall 
we  then  disdain  or  be  sorry  to  be  found 
in  such  company  ?  Having  suck  a  cloud 
of  martyrs,  let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us,'1  Is  it  not  an 
honour,  should  it  not  be  a  comfort  to  us, 
that  we  do,  in  condition,  resemble  them  ? 
If  God  hath  thus  dealt  with  those,  who  of 
all  men  have  been  dearest  to  him,  shall 
we  take  it  ill  at  his  hands,  that  he,  in  any 
manner,  dealeth  so  with  us  ?  Can  we 
pretend,  can  we  hope,  can  we  even  wish, 
to  be  used  better  than  God's  firstborn,  and 
our  Lord  himself,  hath  been  ?  If  we 
do,  are  we  not  monstrously  fond  and  ar 
rogant  ?  especially  considering,  that  it  is 
not  only  an  ordinary  fortune,  but  the  pe 
culiar  character  of  God's  chosen,  and 
children,  to  be  often  crossed,  checked, 
and  corrected  ;  even  pagans  have  observ 
ed  it,  and  avowed  there  is  great  reason 
for  it :  God  (saith  Seneca)  hath  a  father 
ly  mind  toward  good  men  ;  and  strongly 


*  'E<r  yap  ran*  rptSrov  ty 
row  7rap<5iTOj  »aipoti  rotij  r 
viSttv  Oc6v  ia-Tiv  cvpeTv  trapa 
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K6raf  di'tapots. — Theod.  Ep.  132. 

f  Chrys.  torn.  vi.  Or.  93 ;  Isa.  liii.  3. 

«  Matt.  viii.  20. 

h  Heb.  xi.  38  '  Heb.  xii.  1. 


loveth  them — therefore,  after  the  manner 
of  severe  parents,  he  educateth  them  hard' 
ly,j  &c.      The  apostle  doth  in  express 
terms  assure  us  thereof;  for,  whom  (saith 
he)  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth. 
If  ye  endure  chastening,   God  dealeth 
with  you  as  with  sons — but  if  ye  be  with 
out  chastisement,  whereof  all  (that  is,  all 
good  men,  and  genuine  sons  of  God)  are 
partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not 
sons*     Would   we  be  illegitimated,  or 
expunged,  from  the  number  of  God's  true 
children  ?   would  we  be  divested  of  his 
special  regard  and  good- will  ?  if  not  why 
do  we  not  gladly  embrace,  and  willingly 
sustain  adversity,  which  is  by  himself  de 
clared  so  peculiar  a  badge  of  his  child 
ren,  so  constant  a  mark  of  his  favour  ?* 
if  all  good  men  do,  as  the  apostle  asert- 
eth,  partake  thereof;  shall  we,  by  dis 
pleasure  at  it,  show  that  we  desire  to  be 
assuredly  none  of  that  party,  that  we  ef 
fect  to   be  discarded  from  that  holy  and 
happy  society  ?       Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  shall  weep  and  lament, 
but  the  world  shall  rejoice.1     It  is  pecu 
liarly  the   lot  of  Christians,  as  such,  in 
conformity    to    their    afflicted    Saviour ; 
they  are  herein  predestinated  to  be  con 
formable  to  his  image ;  to  this  they  are  ap 
pointed.     (Let  no  man,  saith  St.  Paul,  be 
moved  by  these  afflictions,  for  ye  know, 
that  we  are  appointed  thereunto  :)  to  this 
they  are  called  :  (if  when  ye  do  well, 
saith  St.  Peter,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take 
it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God  : 
for  even  hereunto  were  ye  called,1")  this  is 
propounded  to  them  as  a  condition  to  be 
undertaken  and  undergone  by  them  as 
such  ;  they  are  by  profession  crucigeri, 
bearers  of  the  cross ;  (if  any  one  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  ;  every 
one  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus, 
must  suffer  persecution  ;")  by  this  are  they 
admitted  into  the  state  of  Christians  ;  (by 
many  afflictions  we  must  enter  into  the 


*   Ecclus.  ii.  1, — TtVvoK,  £i  xpoaipx?    iov\cvu» 
<rvpi'w,  iroifiaaav  rfiv  \f/v^tt>  aov  eif  irtipav/i6v. 

>  Sen.  tie  Provid.  c.  2.        k  Heb.  xii.  6,  7,  8. 
1  John  xvi  20. 

m  Rom.   viii.   29;  1  Thess.  iii.  3 ;  Phil.  iii. 
10  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  20,  21. 
n  Matt.  xvi.  24  ;  x.  38  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  12  ;  John 

XVi.  33. — 'Ev  rtf  Ktew  6\tyiv  tftrt. 
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kingdom  of  heaven  ,-*)  this  doth  qualify 
them  for  enjoying  the  glorious  rewards 
which  their  religion  propoundeth ;  (w 
are  coheirs  with  Christ  ;  so  that,  if  we  suf 
fer  together,  we  shall  also  together,  b 
glorified  with  him  ;  if  ice  endure,  we 
shall  also  reign  with  him  :fif )  and  shal 
we  then  pretend  to  be  Christians,  shal 
we  claim  any  benefit  from  thence,  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  law,  to 
attend  the  call,  to  comply  with  the 
terms  thereof?  Will  we  enjoy  its  priv 
ileges,  can  we  hope  for  its  rewards,  i] 
we  will  not  contentedly  undergo  what 
it  requireth  ?  Shall  we  arrive  to  the 
end  it  propoundeth,  without  going  in  the 
way  it  prescribeth,  the  way  which  our 
Lord  himself  doth  lead  us  in,  and  himseli 
hath  trod  before  us  ? 

In  fine,  seeing  adversity  is,  as  hath  been 
declared,  a  thing  so  natural  to  all  men,  so 
common  to  most  men,  so  incident  to  great 
men,  so  proper  to  good  men,  so  peculiar 
to  Christians,  we  have  great  reason  to  ob 
serve  the  apostle's  advice,  Beloved,  won 
der  not  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which 
is  to  try  you,  as  if  some  strange  thing 
happened  to  you  ;»'  we  should  not  wonder 
at  it  as  a  strange  or  uncouth  thing,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  any  trouble  or  incon 
venience  here  ;  we  are  consequently  not 
to  be  affected  with  it  as  a  thing  very  griev 
ous. 
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PHIL.  iv.  11.  —  I  have  learned,  in  ivhat- 
soever  state  I  am,  cf-c. 

MOREOVER,  considering  the  nature  of  this 
duty  itself  may  be  a  great  inducement 
and  aid  to  the  practice  of  it. 

1.  It  is  itself  a  sovereign  remedy  for 

*  Quotam   partem    angustiarum   perpessus 
sum  qui  cruci   milito.— Hier.  ad  Asel.  Ep.  99  ; 
Actsxiv.  22;   Vide  Greg.   Naz.   Ep.  201.   (ad 
Theclam.) 

f  It  is  a  privilege  of  Christians,  in   favour 
bestowed  on  them;  fyn>  i%apiaQn,— Phil.  i.  29. 
Our  glory, — Eph.  iii.  13. 

YTTO//OV^J  fXerc  %Ptiav> — Heb.  X.  36. 

Faith  and  Patience  are  consorts, — Heb.  vi. 
12;  Apoc.  xiii.  10. 

•  2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  (Phil.  iii.  10.) 
P  1  Pet.  iv.  12. 


all  poverty  and  all  sufferance  ;  removin 
them,  or  allaying  all  the  mischief  the; 
can  do  us."  It  is  well  and  truly  said  b; 
St.  Austin,  Interest  non  qualia,  sed  quali 
quis  patiatur  ;  It.  is  no  matter  what,  bu 
how  disposed,  a  man  suffereth  :  the  chie 
mischief  any  adversity  can  do  us  is  to  ren 
der  us  discontented  ;  in  that  consisteth  al 
the  sting  and  all  the  venom  thereof  ;  \vhicl\ 
thereby  being  voided,  adversity  can  sig; 
nify  nothing  prejudicial  or  noxious  to  us 
all  distraction,  all  distemper,  all  disturb 
ance   from  it,  is  by  the  antidote  of  con- 
tentedness  prevented  or  corrected.     He 
that  hath  his  desires  moderated  to  a  tem-i 
per  suitable  with  his  condition,  that  hath 
his  passions  composed  and  settled  agree-j 
ably  to  his  circumstances,  what  can  makej 
any  grievous  impression  on  him,  or  render* 
him  any  wise   miserable  ?     he  that  taketh;! 
himself  to  have   enough,  what  doth  hei 
need  ?  he  that  is  well  pleased  to  be  as  hei 
is,  how  can  he  be  better?  what  can  thei 
largest   wealth,  or  highest    prosperity  irr 
the  world,  yield  more  or  better  than  sat 
isfaction  of  mind  ?   he  that  hath  this  most 
essential   ingredient  of  felicity,  is  he  not 
thence  in  effect  most  fortunate  ?  is  not  at 
least  his  condition  as  good  as  that  of  the 
most  prosperous  ?* 

2.  As  good,  do  I  say  ?  yea,  is  it  not 
plainly  much  better  than  can  arise  merely 
from  any  secular  prosperity  ?  for  satis 
faction  springing  from  rational  considera 
tion  and  virtuous  disposition  of  mind,  is 
indeed  far  more  precious,  more  noble 
and  worthy,  more  solid  and  durable, 
more  sweet  and  delectable,  than  that 
which  any  possession,  or  fruition  of 
worldlylgoods,  can  afford  :th  the  10 


70*'    TOU   Tigqioz,    xul    )\av%lov 


*  Cui  cum   paupertate   bene  convenit,  dives 
est.—Sen.  Ep.  2. 

Nemo  aliorum  sensu  miser  est,  sed  suo  ;  et 
deo  non  possunt  cujusquam  falso  judicio  esse 
niseri,  qui  sunt  vere  conscientia  sua  beati. 
Vulli  beatiores  sunt,  quam  qui  hoc  sunt  quod 
volunt.  —  Salv.  de  Gubcrn.  Dei,  1. 

Ov  yap  TO    iraiijaai   ri   %f>n<Jr6v   fi6vov,  dXXa  T& 
iraOeJv    n  KCLKOV  TroXXaj  «%£<    raj  d/ioiSas  xal  fjieyd\a 

ra  £7ra0Xa,  &c.  —  Chrys.  ad  Olymp.   Ep.  3.  Vide 
p.  73. 

Qvfiiv  rrjs  tv  d\ytid6<rtv  vitopovris  eif  eiiSoKipfjatUf 
oyov  tcrov  17  yap  /?a<riXtj  Tt5v  dyaOtiv^  (tat  rcov  art- 
avdiv  fi  tcopuvli  avTri  fia\iord  iaTi.  —  Chrys.  ad 

Olymp.  Ep.  16. 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  6,  —  *E<rr(    ii   /teyas   rropttrftds  >1  ti>- 
i.6eia  pcra  aiirapicsiaf.      Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  i.  8. 

b  Vide  Epist.  6  ;  et  ad  Olymp.  Epist.  3  ;  (p.. 
5;)  de  Josepho. 
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•  incorruptibility  (as  St.  Peter  speaketh) 
f  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  before  God 
f  great  price  ;*  before  God,  that  is,  ac- 

-  :ording  to  the   most  upright  and  certain 
udgment,  it  is   the    most   precious  and 
-aluable   thing   in   the   world :    There  is 
the  philosopher  could  say)    no  spectacle 

'-'•  nore  worthy  of  God  (or  grateful  to  him) 
han  a  good  man  gallantly  combating 
ciih  ill  fortune.  Not  to  be  discomposed 

-  Dr   distempered  in   mind,    not  to  fret  or 
'  whine,  when  all  things  flow  prosperously 

ind   according  to  our  mind,   is  no  great 

-  'praise,  no  sign  of  wisdom,  or  argument 
:  of  goodness ;  it  cannot  be  reckoned  an 
I  'effect  of  sound  judgment  or  virtuous  af- 

-  fection,  but  a  natural  consequent  of  such 
;  ia  state  :  but  when  there  are  evident  occa 
sions  and  urgent  temptations  to   displeas 
ure,  when  present  sense   and   fancy  do 
prompt  and  provoke  10   murmuring,  then 

i  to  be  satisfied  in  our  mind,  then  to  keep 
'our  passions  in  order,  then  to  maintain 
f good  humour,  then  to  restrain  our  tongue 
I  from  complaint,  and  to  govern  our  de- 
I  meanour  sweetly, — this  is  indeed  honour 
able  and   handsome  ;    to  see  a    worthy 
,  man   sustain    crosses,   wants,   disgraces, 
I  with  equanimity  and    cheerfulness,   is  a 
I  most  goodly  sight ;  such  a  person,  to  a  ju- 
!  dicious  mind,  appeareth   in  a    far  more 
:  honourable  and  invidious  state,  than  any 
i  prosperous   man  ;    his   virtue,  shining  in 
I  the  dark,    is  far  more  bright  and  fair  : 
this  (as  St.  Peter  saith,  in  a  like  case)  is 
thankworthy,  if   a    man  for   conscience 
toward  God  suffereth  grief  ;c   if,  in  our 
case  (we  may  say  after  him),  a  man,  out 
of  conscientious  deference  to  God's  will, 
doth  contentedly  undergo  adversity,  this, 
God  is  ready  to  take  for  an  obligation  on 
himself,  and  will  be  disposed  in  a  man 
ner  to  thank  him  (or   to  reward  him)  for 
it :  this  indeed  amounteth  to  a  demon 
stration,  that  such  a    person  is  truly  wise 
and  really  good :  so  is  the  satisfaction  of 
a  contented   poor   man   more    worthy  ;t 
and  it  is  no  less  more  sweet  and  comfort- 

*  I  Pet.  iii.  4 ;  Ecce  par  Deo  dignum  vir 
bonus  cum  mala  fortuna  compositus, —  Sen.  de 
Provid. 

t  Honesta  res  est  lacta  paupertas. — Epic. 

Ov<5t  yap  4  Jia  rov  Qc6v  TI  iraa^om  fiovov  cvdoKifttT, 
dXXa  urul  &  d<5i«&>j  r«  jraa^coi/,  xal  (fiifwv  ytvvaiW, 
irai  ci^apiarHtv  rw  <7Vy%<*>povvTt  Qcu  OVK  iXd-rrojv 
rov  Sta  rdv  Qcdv  raSra  jraa^curdf  ittTtv. — Chrys. 
'Avfp.  ar  . 

c  1  Pet.ii.  19. 


able,  than  that  of  any  rich  man,  pleas 
ing  himself  in  his  enjoyments  :  content- 
edness  satisfieth  the  mind  of  the  one, 
abundance  doth  only  satiate  the  appetites 
of  the  other ;  the  former  is  immaterial 
and  sprightly,  the  complacence  of  a  man  ; 
the  latter  is  gross  and  dull,  like  the  sen 
suality  of  a  beast ;  the  delight  of  that 
sinketh  deep  into  the  heart,  the  pleasure 
of  this  doth  only  float  in  the  outward 
senses,  or  in  the  fancy  ;  one  is  a  positive 
comfort,  the  other  but  a  negative  indo- 
lency  in  regard  to  the  mind  :  the  poor 
good  man's  joy  is  wholly  his  own,  and 
home-born,  a  lovely  child  of  reason  and 
virtue ;  the  full  rich  man's  pleasure  com- 
eth  from  without,  and  is  thrust  into  him 
by  impulses  of  sensible  objects. 

Hence  is  the  satisfaction  of  contented 
adversity  far  more  constant,  solid,  and 
durable,  than  that  of  prosperity  ;  it  being 
the  product  of  immutable  reason,  abideth 
in  the  mind,  and  cannot  easily  be  driven 
thence  by  any  corporeal  impressions, 
which  immediately  cannot  touch  the 
mind  ;  whereas  the  other,  issuing  from 
sense,  is  subject  to  all  the  changes  indu- 
cible  from  the  restless  commotions  of  out 
ward  causes  affecting  and  altering  sense  : 
whence  the  satisfaction  proceeding  from 
reason  and  virtue,  the  longer  it  stayeth, 
the  firmer  and  sweeter  it  growcth,  turn 
ing  into  habit,  and  working  nature  to  an 
agreement  with  it ;  whereas  usually  the 
joys  of  wealth  and  prosperity  do  soon 
degenerate  into  fastidiousness,  and  ter 
minate  in  bitterness ;  being  honey  in 
the  mouth,  but  soon  becoming  gall  in 
the  bowds.*  Nothing  indeed  can  af 
fect  the  mind  with  a  truer  pleasure,  than 
the  very  conscience  of  discharging  our 
duty  toward  God  in  bearing  hardship, 
imposed  by  his  providence,  willingly  and 
well.  We  have,  therefore,  much  reason 
not  only  to  acquiesce  in  our  straits,  but 
to  be  glad  of  them,  seeing  they  do  yield 
us  an  opportunity  of  immediately  obtain 
ing  goods  more  excellent  and  more  de 
sirable,  than  any  prosperous  or  wealthy 
man  can  easily  have,  since  they  furnish 
us  with  means  of  acquiring  and  exercis 
ing  a  virtue  worth  the  most  ample  for 
tune  ;  yea,  justly  preferable  to  the  best 
estate  in  the  world  ;  a  virtue,  which  in 
deed  doth  not  only  render  any  condition 

d  Apoc.  x.  10  ;  Job.  xx.  20,  22. 
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tolerable,  but  sweeteneth  any  thing,  yea 
sanctifieth  all  states,  and  turneth  all  oc 
currences  into  blessings. 

3.  Even  the  sensible  smart  of  adversi 
ty  is  by  contentedness  somewhat  temper 
ed  and  eased  ;  the  stiller  and  quieter  we 
lie  under  it,  the  less  we  feel  its  violence 
and  pungency  :  it  is  tumbling  and  tossing 
that  stirreth  the  ill   humours,  and  driveth 
them  to  the  parts  most  weak,  and  apt  to 
be   affected   with  them  ;  the    rubbing  of 
our  sores  is  that  which  inflameth  and  ex- 
asperateth  them  :  where  the  mind  is  calm 
and  the  passions  settled,  the  pain  of  any 
grievance  is  in  comparison  less  acute, 
less  sensible. 

4.  Whence,  if   others   in   our  distress 
are  uncharitable  to  us,  refusing  the  help 
they  might  or   should  afford  toward  the 
rescuing  us  from   it,  or  relieving  us  in  it, 
we  hereby  may  be   charitable    and  great 
benefactors  to  ourselves  ;  we  should  need 
no  anodyne  to  be  ministered  from  without, 
no  succour  to  come  from   any   creature, 
if  we  would  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves, 
in  hearkening  to  our   own   reason,  and 
enjoying  the  consolation  which  it  afford- 
eth.     In  not  doing  this,  we  are  more  un 
charitable   and  cruel   to  ourselves,  than 
any  spiteful  enemy  or  treacherous  friend 
can  be  ;  no  man  can  so  wrong  or  molest 
us,  as  we  do  ourselves,  by   admitting  or 
fostering  discontent. 

5.  The  contented  bearing  of  our  con 
dition  is  also  the  most  hopeful  and  ready 
means  of  bettering  it,    and    of  removing 
the  pressures  we  lie  under. 

It  is  partly  so  in  a  natural  way,  as  dis 
posing  us  to  embrace  and  employ  the  ad 
vantages  which  occur  conducible  thereto  : 
for  as  discontent  blindeth  men,  so  that 
they  cannot  descry  the  ways  of  escape 
from  evil,  it  dispiriteth  and  discourageth 
them  from  endeavouring  to  help  them 
selves  ;  it  depriveth  them  of  many  suc 
cours  and  expedients,  which  occasion 
would  afford  for  their  relief:  so  he,  that 
being  undisturbed  in  his  spirit,  hath  his 
eyes  open  and  his  courage  up,  and  all 
his  natural  powers  in  order,  will  be  al 
ways  ready  and  able  to  do  his  best,  to 
act  vigorously,  to  snatch  any  opportunity, 
and  employ  any  means  toward  the  free 
ing  himself  from  what  appeareth  griev 
ous  to  him. 

Upon  a  supernatural  account,  content 
is  yet  more  efficacious  to  the  same  pur 


pose  :  for  cheerful  submission  to  God's 
will  doth  please  him  much,  doth  strongly 
move  him  to  withdraw  his  afflicting  hand, 
doth  effectually  induce  him  to  advance 
us  into  a  most  comfortable  state  :  of  all 
virtues,  there  is  none  more  acceptable  to 
God  than  patience.  God  will  take  it  well 
at  our  hands  if  we  do  contentedly  re 
ceive  from  his  hand  the  worst  things :  it 
is  a  monstrous  thing  not  to  receive  pros 
perity  with  grateful  sense,  but  it  is  heroi- 
cal  with  the  same  mind  to  receive  things 
unpleasant :  he  that  doth  so  "Cjifuomui  //I*  i 
cb;  ai'dgamo;,  UTKcpufOviai  de  w;  cpiloOfo;, 
he  sujfereth  loss  as  a  man,  but  is  crowned, 
as  a  lover  of  God.''  Besides  that,  it  is 
an  unreasonable  thing  to  think  of  enjoying 
both  rest  and  pleasure  here,  and  the  re 
wards  hereafter ;  our  consolation  here 
with  Dives,  and  our  refreshment  hereaf 
ter  with  Lazarus. 

Be  humbled  (saith  St.  Peter)  under 
the  mighty  hand,  of  God,  that  he  may 
exalt  you  in  due  time'  (tv  xauju,  when  it 
is  opportune  and  seasonable  ;)  and,  Be 
humbled  (saith  St.  James)  before  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  exalt  you  ;''  and,  When 
(saith  Job's  friends)  men  are  cast  down, 
then  thou  shalt  say  there  is  lifting  up, 
and  he  will  save  the  humble  person*  God 
with  favourable  pity  hearkeneth  to  the 
groans  of  them  who  are  humbly  contrite 
under  his  hand,  and  reverently  tremble 
at,  his  word :  he  reviveth  the  spirit  of 
the  humble  ;  he  is  nigh  to  the  broken  of 
heart,  and  saveth  such  as  are  of  a  con- 
trite  spirit ;  he  healeth  the  broken  in 
heart,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds ;'  he 
proclaimeth  blessedness  to  the  poor  in 
spirit,  and  to  those  that  mourn  ;'  because 
they  shall  find  comfort  and  mercy  :  all 
which  declarations  and  promises  are 
made  concerning  those  who  bear  adver 
sity  with  a  submiss  and  contented  mind  ; 
and  we  see  them  effectually  performed  in 
the  cases  of  Ahab,  of  the  Nineviles,  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Manasses,  of  Heze- 
kiah,  of  David;  of  all  persons  mentioned 
in  holy  scripture,  upon  whom  adversities 
had  such  kindly  operations.  But  discon 
tent  and  impatience  do  offend  God,  and 

•  Chrys.  torn.  vi.  Or.  89 ;  Vide  Chrys.  ad 
Stasr.  1,  et2,  (p.  196.) 

f  1  Pet.  v.  6.  z  James  iv.  10. 

h  Job  xxii.  29;  (Luke  xiv.  11;  xviii.  14.) 
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irovoke  him  to  continue  his  judgments, 
•ea  to  increase  the   load  of  them  :  to  be 
.ullen  and  stubborn  is  the    sure    way  to 
•ender  our  condition  worse  and  more  in- 
olerable :  for,  who  hath  hardened  him- 
•elf  against  God  and  prospered  ?*    The 
°haraohs  and  Sauls,  and    such  like  per 
sons,  who  rather  would  break  than  bend, 
who,  being  dissatisfied  with  their  condi- 
:ion,  chose   rather  to   lay  hold  on  other 
maginary    succours,    than    to  have    re 
course  to  God's  mercy  and    help  ;  those, 
who  (like   the  refractory  Israelites)  have 
been  smitten  in  vain  as  to  any  quiet  sub 
mission  or   conversion    unto  God,   what 
have  they  but  plunged  themselves  deeper 
into  wretchedness  ? 

It  is  indeed  to  quell  our  haughty  stom 
ach,  to  check  our  froward  humour,  to 
curb  our  impetuous  desires,  to  calm  our 
disorderly  passions,  to  suppress  our  fond 
admiration  and  eager  affection  toward 
these  worldly  things,  in  short,  to  work  a 
contented  mind  in  us,  that  God  ever  doth 
inflict  any  hardships  on  us,  that  he  cross- 
eth  us  in  our  projects,  that  he  detaineth 
us  in  any  troublesome  state  ;  until  this  be 
achieved,  as  it  is  not  expedient  that  we 
should  be  eased,  as  relief  would  really 
be  no  blessing  to  us ;  so  God  (except  in 
anger  and  judgment)  will  nowise  grant 
or  dispense  it ;  it  would  be  a  cruel 
mercy  for  him  to  do  it.  If,  therefore,  we 
do  wish  ever  to  be  in  a  good  case  as  to 
this  world,  let  us  learn  to  be  contented  in 
a  bad  one  :  having  got  this  disposition 
firmly  rooted  in  our  hearts,  we  are  quali 
fied  for  deliverance  and  preferment ;  nor 
will  God  fail  in  that  due  season  to  perform 
for  us  what  he  so  often  hath  declared 
and  promised  ;  his  nature  disposeth  him, 
his  word  hath  engaged  him  to  help  and 
comfort  us. 

These  are  the  most  proper  induce 
ments  unto  contentedness,  which,  consid 
ering  (in  the  light  of  reason  and  holy 
scripture)  the  nature  of  the  thing,  sug 
gested  unto  my  meditation  :  there  are 
beside  some  other  means  advisable  (some 
general,  some  more  particular),  which 
are  very  conducible  to  the  production  of 
content,  or  removing  discontent ;  which 
I  shall  touch,  and  then  conclude. 

1.  A  constant  endeavour  to  live  well, 


k  Job  he.  4  ;  Jer.  ii.  30  ;    v.  3  ;    Tsa.   ix.  13; 
i.  5  ;  xxvi.  10. 


and  to  maintain  a  good  conscience  :  he 
that  doth  this  can  hardly  be  dismayed  or 
disturbed  with  any  occurrence  here  ;  this 
will  yield  a  man  so  ample  and  firm  a  sat 
isfaction  of  mind,  as  will  bear  down  the 
sense  of  any  incumbent  evils  ;  this  will 
beget  such  hope  in  God,  and  so  good  as 
surance  of  his  favour,  as  will  supply  the 
want  of  all  other  things,  and  fully  satisfy 
us  that  we  have  no  cause  to  be  troubled 
with  any  thing  here  ;  he  that  by  consci 
entious  practice  hath  obtained  such  a 
hope,  is  prepared  against  all  assaults  of 
fortune  with  an  undaunted  mind  and 
force  impregnable  :  He  will  (as  the 
Psalmist  saith)  not  be  afraid  of  any  evil 
tidings,  for  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting 
in  the  Lord.1  Maintaining  this  will  free 
us  from  all  anxious  care,  transferring  it 
upon  God  ;  it  will  breed  a  sure  confi 
dence,  that  he  will  ever  be  ready  to  sup 
ply  us  with  all  things  convenient,  to  pro 
tect  and  deliver  us  from  all  things  hurt 
ful  ;  ensuring  to  us  the  effect  of  that 
promise,  by  the  conscience  of  having 
performed  the  condition  thereof:  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.™ 

This  was  that  which  supported  the 
apostles  and  kept  them  cheerful  under 
all  that  heavy  load  of  distresses  which 
lay  upon  them  :  Our  rejoicing  is  this 
(could  they  say)  the  testimony  of  our  con 
science,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin 
cerity — we  have  had  our  conversation  in 
this  icorld." 

It  is  the  want  of  this  best  pleasure, 
that  both  rendereth  the  absence  of  all 
other  pleasures  grievous,  and  their  pres 
ence  insipid :  had  we  a  good  conscience, 
we  could  not  seem  to  want  comfort ;  as 
we  could  not  truly  be  unhappy,  so  we 
could  hardly  be  discontent ;  without  it, 
no  affluence  of  other  things  can  suffice 
to  content  us.  It  is  an  evil  conscience 
that  giveth  an  edge  to  all  other  evils,  and 
eii;ibleth  them  sorely  to  afflict  us,  which 
otherwise  would  but  slightly  touch  us ; 
we  become  thence  uncapable  of  comfort, 
i-Tfing  not  only  things  here  upon  earth  to 
cross  us,  but  heaven  to  lower  upon  us  ; 
finding  no  visible  succour,  and  having  no 

1  Psal.  cxii.  1 ;  cxix.  6. 
ni  Matt.  vi.  33. 

"  1  Cor.  i.  12;  1  Pet.  iii.  16  ;  Acts  xxiii.  1  ; 
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hope  from  the  power  invisible  ;  yea,  hav 
ing  reason  to  be  discouraged  with  the 
fear  of  God's  displeasure.  As  he  that 
hath  a  powerful  enemy  near  cannot  abide 
in  peace,  without  anxious  suspicion  and 
fear  ;  so  he  that  is  at  variance  with  the 
Almighty,  who  is  ever  at  hand,  ready  to 
cross  and  punish  him,  what  quiet  of  mind 
can  he  enjoy  ?  There  is  no  peace  to  the 
wicked. 

2.  The  contemplation  of  our  future 
state  is  a  sovereign  medicine  to  work  con- 
tentedness  and  to  cure  discontent :  as 
discontent  easily  doth  seize  upon,  and 
cleaveth  fast  to  souls,  which  earnestly  do 
pore  and  dote  upon  these  present  things, 
which  have  in  them  nothing  satisfactory 
or  stable ;''  so  if  we  can  raise  our  minds 
firmly  to  believe,  seriously  to  consider, 
and  worthily  to  prize  the  future  state  and 
its  concernments,  we  can  hardly  ever  be 
discontent  in  regard  to  these  things. 
Considering  heaven  and  its  happiness, 
how  low  and  mean,  how  sordid  and  vile, 
how  unworthy  of  our  care  and  our  affec 
tion,  will  these  inferior  things  appear ! 
how  very  unconcerned  shall  we  see  our 
selves  to  be  in  them,  and  how  easily 
thence  shall  we  be  content  to  want  them  !'' 
What,  shall  any  of  us  be  then  ready  to 
say,  doth  it  concern  me  in  what  rank  or 
garb  I  pass  my  few  days  here  ?  what 
considerable  interest  can  I  have  in  this 
uncertain  and  transitory  state  ?  what  is 
any  loss,  any  disgrace,  any  cross  in  this 
world,  to  me,  who  am  a  citizen  of  heav 
en,  who  have  a  capacity  and  hope  of  the 
immense  riches,  the  incorruptible  glories, 
the  perfect  and  endless  joys  of  eternity  ? 
This  was  that  which  sustained  the  holy 
apostles  in  all  their  distresses  :  For  this 
cause  (saith  St.  Paul)  we  faint  not — 
while  ice  look  not  on  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  on  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not, 
seen  are  eternal :  and,  /  reckon  (saith  he 
again)  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.* 

If  likewise  we  do  with  faith  and  seri 
ousness  consider  the  dismal  state  below, 
of  those  who  are  eternally  secluded  from 

0  1  Thess.  iv.  18  ;     Vide  Naz.  Ep.  201 ;    (ad 
Theclam.) 

P  2  Cor.  vii.  31. 

1  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  fee.  v.  7  ;  Rom.  viii.  18. 


all  joy  and  bliss,  who  are  irrecoverably 
condemned  to  utter  darkness  and  the  ex 
tremity  of  horrible  pain,  how  tolerable, 
how  pleasant,  how  very  happy,  will  the 
meanest  state  here  appear  to  be  !  how 
vain  a  thing  will  it  then  seem  to  us  to  be, 
to  dislike,  or  to  be  troubled  with  any 
worldly  thing ;  to  account  any  chance 
happening  to  us  to  be  sad  or  disastrous ! 
What,  shall  we  say  then,  each  of  us,  is 
this  same  loss  to  the  loss  of  my  soul  and 
all  its  comforts  for  ever?  what  is  this 
want  to  the  perpetual  want  of  heavenly 
bliss  ?  what  is  this  short  and  faint  pain  to 
the  cruel  pangs  of  endless  remorse,  to 
the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in 
utter  darkness,  to  everlasting  burnings  ? 

Thus  infinitely  silly  and  petty  must  all 
concernments  of  this  life  appear  to  him, 
who  is  possessed  with  the  belief  and  con 
sideration  of  matters  relating  to  the  fu 
ture  state  ;  whence  discontent,  in  regard 
to  them,  can  hardly  find  access  to  his 
mind. 

3.  Constant  devotion  is  an  excellent 
instrument  and  guard  of  content,  an  ex 
cellent  remedy  and  fence  against  dis 
content. 

It  is  such  in  way  of  impetration,  procur 
ing  the  removal  or  alleviation  of  our 
crosses :  for  God  hath  promised  that  he 
will  give  good  things  to  those  that  ask 
him  ;  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  that  call 
upon  him  in  truth  ;  he  will  fulfil  the  de 
sire  of  them  that  fear  him  ;  he  will  also 
hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them.  The 
poor  man  crieth,  and  the  Lord  heareth 
him,  and  saveth  him  out  of  all  his  troub 
les  ;r  the  holy  scripture  is  full  of  such 
declarations  and  promises,  assuring  us  of 
succour  from  our  distresses  upon  our  sup 
plication  to  God  ;  whence  St.  Paul  thus 
adviseth  against  all  solicitude  :  Be  care 
ful  for  nothing,  but  in  every  thing  by 
prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks 
giving  let  your  request  be  made  known 
to  God:  and  (addeth,  signifying  the  con 
sequence  of  this  practice)  the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through 
Jesus  Christ." 

It  likewise  performeth  the  same  by 
procuring  grace  and  aid  from  God,  which 

r  Matt.  vii.  11;  Psal.  cxlv.  18;  James  iv. 
8;  Psal.  xxxiv.  6;  cvii.  6. 
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'  I  iay  enable  and  dispose  us  to  bear  all 
vils  well,  which  is  really  much  better 
ian  a  removal  of  them ;  for  that  hence 
icy  become  wholesome  and  profitable 
•  us,  and  causes  of  present  good,  and 
rounds  of  future  reward  :  thus,  when 
t.  Paul  besought  God  for  deliverance 
•om  his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  return  to 
!m  was,  My  grace  is  siifficient  for  thee; 
yr  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ess  :l  it  was  a  greater  favour  to  receive 
n  improvement  of  spiritual  strength, 
ccasioned  by  that  cross,  than  to  be  quite 
'•eed  from  it 

!  Devotion  also  hath  immediately  of  it- 
?lf  a  special  efficacy  to  produce  content. 
k.s  in  any  distress  it  is  a  great  consola- 
on  that  we  can  have  recourse  to  a  good 
riend,  that  we  may  discharge  our  cares 
nd  our  resentments  into  his  bosom  ;  that 
ve  may  demand  advice  from  him,  and, 
f  need  be,  request  his  succour  ;  so  much 
nore  it  must  be  a  great  comfort  that  we 
an  in  our  need  approach  to  God,  who 
3  infinitely  the  most  faithful,  the  most 
tffectionate,  the  most  sufficient  friend 
hat  can  be ;  always  most  ready,  most 
villing,  most  able  to  direct  and  to  relieve 
is :  he  desires  and  delights,  that  in  the 
lay  of  our  trouble  we  should  seek  him; 
hat  we  should  pour  forth  our  hearts  be- 
~ore  him  ;  thai  we  should  cast,  our  bur- 
iens  and  our  cares  upon  him  ;"  that  we 
should,  upon  all  occasions,  implore  his 
guidance  and  aid  :  and  complying  with 
his  desires,  as  we  shall  assuredly  find  a 
successful  event  of  our  devotions,  so  we 
shall  immediately  enjoy  great  comfort 
and  pleasure  in  them. 

The  God  of  all  consolation  doth  espe 
cially  by  this  channel  convey  his  com 
forts  into  our  hearts ;  his  very  presence 
(that  presence,  in  which  the  Psalmist  saith 
there  is  fulness  of  joy" )  doth  mightily 
warm  and  cheer  us  ;  his  Holy  Spirit  doth, 
in  our  religious  intercourse  with  him,  in 
sinuate  a  lightsome  serenity  of  mind,  doth 
kindle  sweet  and  kindly  affections,  doth 
'Scatter  the  gloomy  clouds  of  sadness  ; 
practising  it,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  In  the  multitude  of  my 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  9;  1  Cor.  x.  13. 
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thoughts  ivithin  me,  thy  comforts  delight 
my  soul.w 

Humbly  addressing  ourselves  to  God, 
and  reverently  conversing  with  him,  doth 
compose  our  minds  and  charm  our  pas 
sions,  doth  sweeten  our  humour,  doth 
refresh  and  raise  our  spirits,  and  so  doth 
immediately  breed  and  nourish  contented- 
ness. 

It  also  strengthened  our  faith,  and 
quickeneth  our  hope  in  God,  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  support  our  present 
evils,  and  peace  of  mind  doth  spring  up 
within  us1. 

It  inflameth  our  love  unto  God,  in 
sense  of  his  gracious  illapses,  thence  ren 
dering  us  willing  to  endure  any  want  or 
pain  for  his  sake,  or  at  his  appointment^ 

It,  in  fine,  doth  minister  a  ravishing  de 
light,  abundantly  able  to  supply  the  defect 
of  any  other  pleasures,  and  to  allay  the 
smart  of  any  pains  whatever  ;  rendering 
thereby  the  meanest  estate  more  accepta 
ble  and  pleasant  than  any  prosperity 
without  it  can  be.  So  that  if  we  be  truly 
devout,  we  can  hardly  be  discontent ;  it 
is  discosting  from  God,  by  a  neglect  of 
devotion  or  by  a  negligence  therein,  that 
doth  expose  us  to  the  iucursions  of  world 
ly  regret  and  sorrow. 

These  are  general  remedies  and  duties 
both  in  this  and  all  other  regards  necessa 
ry,  the  which  yet  we  may  be  induced  to 
perform,  in  contemplation  of  this  happy 
fruit  (contentedness)  arising  from  them. — 
Further, 

4.  It  serveth  toward  production  of  con 
tentedness  to  reflect  much  upon  our  im 
perfection,  unworthiness,  and  guilt ;  so*is 
thereby  to  work  in  our  hearts  a  lively  sense 
of  them,  and  a  hearty  sorrow  for  them  : 
this  will  divert  our  sadness  into  its  right 
channel,  this  will  drown  our  lesser  grief 
hy  the  influx  of  a  greater.  It  is  the  na 
ture  of  a  greater  apprehension  or  pain  in 
cumbent,  to  extinguish  in  a  manner,  and 
swallow  up,  the  sense  of  a  lesser,  although 
in  itself  grievous  ;  as  he  that  is  under  a  fit 
of  the  stone  doth  scarce  feel  a  pang  of  the 
gout ;  he  that  is  assaulted  by  a  wolf,  will 
not  regard  the  biting  of  a  flea.  Where 
as,  then,  of  all  evils  and  mischiefs,  moral 
evils  are  incomparably  far  the  greatest, 
in  nature  the  most  ugly  and  abominable, 

w  Psal.  xciv.  19.  *  Isa.  xxvi.  3. 
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inconsequence  the  most  hurtful  and  horri 
ble  ;  seeing,  in  St.  Chrysostom's  language, 
excepting  sin,  there  is  nothing  grievous  or 
terrible  among  human  things  ;  not  pover 
ty,  not  sickness,  not  disgrace,  not  that 
which  seemeth  the  most  extreme  of  all  evils, 
death  itself;  those  being  names  only 
among  such  as  philosophate,  names  of  ca 
lamity,  void  of  reality  ;  but  the  real  calam 
ity  this,  to  be  at  variance  with  God,  and 
to  do  that  which  displeaseth  him  ;*  seeing 
evidently,  accordingly  to  just  estimation, 
no  evil  beareth  any  proportion  to  the  evil 
of  sin,  if  we  have  a  due  sense  thereof  we 
can  hardly  be  affected  with  any  other  ac 
cident  ;  if  we  can  keep  our  minds  intent 
upon  the  heinous  nature  and  the  lament 
able  consequences  of  sin,  all  other  evils 
cannot  but  seem  exceedingly  light  and 
inconsiderable;  we  cannot  but  apprehend 
it  a  very  silly  and  unhandsome  thing  to 
resent  or  regard  them  :  what,  shall  we 
then  judge,  is  poverty,  in  comparison  to 
the  want  of  a  good  conscience  ?  what  is 
sickness,  compared  to  distemper  of  mind 
and  decay  of  spiritual  strength  ?  what 
is  any  disappointment,  to  the  being  de 
feated  and  overthrown  by  temptation  ? 
what  any  loss,  to  the  being  deprived  of 
God's  love  and  favour?  what  any  dis 
grace,  to  the  being  out  of  esteem  and  re 
spect  with  God  ?  what  any  unfaithful 
ness  or  inconstancy  of  friends,  to  having 
deserted  or  betrayed  our  own  soul  ?  what 
can  any  danger  signify  to  that  of  eternal 
misery,  incurred  by  offending  God  ?  what 
pressuni  can  weigh  against  the  load  of 
guilt,  or  what  pain  equal  that  of  stinging 
re/norse  ?  in  fine,  what  condition  can  be 
so  -bad  as  that  of  a  wretched  sinner  ?  any 
case  surely  is  tolerable,  is  desirable,  is 
lovely  and  sweet,  in  comparison  to  this  : 
would  to  God,  may  a  man  in  this  case  rea 
sonably  say,  that  I  were  poor  and  forlorn 
as  any  beggar  ;  that  I  were  covered  all 
over  with  blotches  and  blains  as  any  lazar  ; 
that  I  were  bound  to  pass  my  days  in  an 
hospital  or  a  dungeon  ;  might  I  be  chain 
ed  to  an  oar,  might  I  lie  upon  the  rack,  so 
I  were  clear  and  innocent  :  such  thoughts 
and  affections,  if  reflecting  on  our  sinful 
doings  and  state  do  suggest  and  impress, 


*  OvSlv    leii/iv  rwc   dv6puiriv(>>v,  d\\'  fi  aftapria 
fnivrt'  oil  -ntvta,    ov   v6ac>s}  oii-^  vSpif,  oiiK  iirfipcta,  OIIK 

drtfiia,   &c.  —  Chrys.      'A.v6p  e'.  T  .  6.  —  Vide  ad 
Olymp.  Ep.  13,  ad  Theod.  1. 


what  place  can  there  be  for  resentment  o    | 
other  petty  crosses  ? 

Contrition  also  upon  this  score  is  pro 
ductive  of  a  certain  sweetness  and  joy 
apt  to  quash  or  to  allay  all  worldly  grief 
as  it  worketh  a  salutary  repentance,  not  U 
be  repented  of,7-  so  it   therewith  breedetl 
a  satisfactory  comfort,  which  doth  ever  at 
tend  repentance:  he  that  is  very  sensible  oi 
his  guilt,  cannot  but  consequently  much 
value  the   remedy   thereof,    mercy  ;  anc 
thence  earnestly  be    moved   to  seek  it 
then,  in  contemplation  of  divine  goodness, 
and  considering  God's  gracious  promises, 
will  be  apt  to  conceive   faith   and   hope, 
upon  his    imploring  mercy,   and   resolu 
tion  to  amend  ;  thence  will    spring  up  a 
cheerful   satisfaction,  so    possessing   the 
heart,  as  to  expel  or  to  exclude  other  dis 
pleasures  :  a  holy  and  a  worldly  sadness 
cannot  well  consist  together. 

5.  Another  good  instrument  of  content- 
edness    is   sedulous   application   of   our 
minds  to   honest  employments.     Honest 
studies  and  cares  divert  our  minds,  and 
drive  sad  thoughts  from  them  :  they  cheer 
our  spirits  with  wholesome  food  and  plea 
sant  entertainments;  they  yield  good  fruits, 
and  a  success  accompanied  with  satisfac 
tion,  which  will  extinguish    or   temper 
discontent :  while  we  are  studious  or  ac 
tive,  discontent  cannot   easily  creep   in, 
and  soon  will  be  stifled. 

Idleness  is  the  great  mother  and  the 
nurse  of  discontent :  it  layeth  the  mind 
open  for  melancholy  conceits  to  enter ;  it 
yieldeth  harbour  to  them,  and  entertain 
ment  there  ;  it  depriveth  of  all  the  reme 
dies  and  allays  which  buisness  affordeth. 

Reciprocally,  discontent  also  begetteth 
idleness,  and  by  it  groweth  ;*  ihey  are 
like  ice  and  water,  arising  each  out  of 
the  other  :  we  should  therefore  not  suffer 
any  sadness  so  to  encroach  upon  us,  as 
to  hinder  us  from  attending  to  our  busi 
ness  (the  honest  works  and  studies  of 
our  calling),  for  it  thereby  will  grow 
stronger  and  more  hardly  vincible. 

6.  A  like  expediment  to  remove  dis 
content  is    good    company.!     It  not  on 
ly    sometimes    ministereth    advices    and 
arguments    for  content,    but  raiseth   the 
drooping  spirit,  erecting  it  to  a  loving  com- 

*  Mater  me  genuit. 

f  'AyaBii  &i  Trapai<t>uci{  lanv  CTaipov. 

1  2  Cor.  vii.  10,— Fide  Chrys.  ad  Demet  et 
ad  Steletch.  torn.  6. 
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aisance,  drawing  it  out  towards  others 
expressions  of  kindness,  and  yielding 
slight  in  those  which  we  receive  from 
•hers,  infecting  us  by  a  kind  of  conta- 
ion  with  good  humour,  and  instilling 
leasnnt  ideas  into  our  fancy,  agreeably 
iverting  us  from  sad  and  irksome 
loughts  :  discontent  affecteth  retirement 
nd  solitude,  as  its  element  and  food  ; 
ood  company  partly  starveth  it,  by  smo- 
icring  sad  thoughts,  partly  cureth  it  by 
xhilarating  discourse.  No  man  hardly 
;an  feel  displeasure,  while  friendly  con- 
ersation  entertaineth  him  ;  no  man  relur- 
.eth  from  it  without  some  refreshment  and 
ase  of  mind. 

7.  Having  right  and  lowly  conceits  of 
lurselves,   is  a  most   sure   guardian    and 
procurer  of  content :  for  answerable  to  a 
nan's  judgment  of  himself  are  his  resent- 
nents  of  the   dealing   he    meeteth    with 
rom  God  or  man.    He  that  thinks  mean- 
y,  as  he  ought,  of  himself,  will  not  easi- 
y  be  offended   at  any  thing  :    any  thing, 
will  he  think,  is  good  enough   for  me  ;  I 
ieserve  nothing  from    God,  I  cannot   de 
serve  much  of  man  ;  if  I  have  any  com 
petence  of  provision  for  my  life,  any  tol 
erable  usage,  any  respect,  it  is  more  than 
my   due ;   I  am    bound   to    be    thankful. 
But  he   that  conceiteth    highly,  (that   is, 
vainly)  of  himself,    nothing  will    satisfy 
him  ;  nothing,  thinks  he,  is  good  enough 
for  him,  or  answerable  to  his  deserts  ;  no 
body  can  yield    him    sufficient   respect ; 
any  small  neglect  disturbeih  and   enrag- 
eth  him  :  he  cannot  endure  that  any  man 
should   thwart  his  interest,  should    cross 
his  humour,  should  dissent  from  his  opin- 

!  ion  ;  hence,  seeing  the  world  will  not 
easily  be  induced  to  conceit  of  him  as  he 
doth  of  himself,  nor  to  comply  with  his  hu 
mours  and  pretences,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  be  content. 

8.  It  conduceth  to  this  purpose  to  con 
template  and    resent  the    public    state  of 

•  things,  the  interest  of  the  world,  of  our 
country,  of  God's  church.  The  sense  of 
public  calamities  will  drown  that  of  pri 
vate,  as  unworthy  to  be  considered  or 
compared  with  them  ;  the  sense  of  pub 
lic  prosperity  will  allay  that  of  particular 
misfortune.  How  (will  a  wise  and  good 
man  say)  can  I  desire  to  prosper  and 
flourish,  while  the  state  is  in  danger  or 
distress  ?  how  can  I  grieve,  seeing  my 
country  is  in  good  condition  ?  is  it  just, 


is  it  handsome,  that  I  should  be  a  non 
conformist  either  in  the  public  sorrow  or 
joy  ?  Indeed, 

9.  All  hearty  charity  doth  greatly  alle 
viate  discontent.  If  we  bear  such  a  good 
will  to  our  neighbour,  as  to  have  a  sincere 
compassion  of  his  evils  and  complacence 
in  his  good,  our  case  will  not  much  afflict 
us.     If  we  can  appropiate  and  enjoy  the 
prosperity,  the  wealth,  the  reputation   of 
our  neighbour,   by   delighting   in   them, 
what  can  we  want,  what  can  displease  us  ? 
If  our  heart  is  enlaged  in  pity  for  the  mis 
fortunes  of  others,  it  cannot  be  contracted 
with  grief  for  our  own  :  our  sorrow,  like 
water,    being  thus  diffused,  cannot  be    so 
deep,  but  it  will  be  more  fruitful ;  it  will 
produce  such  effects  as  will  comfort  and 
please  us  :  it  is  a  stingy  selfishness  which 
maketh  us  so  very   sensible  of  crosses, 
and  so  uncapable  of  comfort. 

10.  Again,  if  we  will   attain   content 
ment,  we  must  take  heed   of  setting  our 
affection  upon  any  worldly   thing   what 
ever,  so  as  very  highly  to  prize  it,  very 
passionately    to  effect  it,  very  eagerly  to 
pursue  it ;  so  as  to  conceive  our  happiness 
in  any  measure    to  hang   on  it  or   stick 
thereto:  if  there  be  any  such    thing,  we 
shall  be  disappointed    in   the    acquist  or 
the  retention  of  it ;  or  we  shall  be  dissatis 
fied  in  its  enjoyment. 

So  to  adhere  in  affection  to  any  thing 
is  an  adulterous  disloyalty  toward  our 
Maker  and  best  Friend,  from  which  it  is 
expedient  that  we  should  be  reclaimed  ; 
whence  God,  in  just  anger  or  in  kind  mer 
cy,  will  be  apt  to  cross  us  in  our  attempts 
to  get  it,  or  to  deprive  us  of  its  possession  ; 
whence  the  displeasure  will  follow, 
which  always  attendeth  a  separation  from 
things  we  fove.  But  if  we  be  suffered 
to  obtain  or  to  retain  it,  we  shall  soon 
find  dissatisfaction  therein  ;  being  either 
disgusted  with  some  bitterness  in  it  (such 
as  doth  lurk  in  every  sensible  good),  or 
being  cloyed  with  its  lusciousness  :  it  af 
ter  a  small  enjoyment  will  become  either 
distasteful  or  insipid. 

This,according  to  continual  experience, 
is  the  nature  of  all  things,  pleasant  only 
to  sense  or  fancy,  presently  to  satiate  : 
no  beauty  can  long  please  the  eye,  no 
melody  the  ear,  no  delicacy  the  palate, 
no  curiosity  the  fancy  ;  a  little  time  doth 
waste  away,  a  small  use  doth  wear  out, 
the  pleasure  which  at  first  they  afford : 
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novelty  commendeth  and  ingratiateth 
them ;  distance  representeth  them  fair 
and  lovely  ;  the  want  or  absence  of  them 
rendereth  them  desirable  ;  but  the  pres 
ence  of  them  dulleth  their  grace,  the  pos 
session  of  them  deadeneth  the  appetite  to 
them. 

New  objects  with  a  gentle  and  grate 
ful  touch  warble  upon  the  coporeal  or 
gans,  or  excite  the  spirits  into  a  pleasant 
frisk  of  motion  ;  but  when  use  hath  lev 
igated  the  organs,  and  made  the  way  so 
smooth  and  easy  that  the  spirits  pass 
without  any  stop,  those  objects  are  no 
longer  felt,  or  very  faintly  ;  so  that  the 
pleasure  ceaseth. 

Only  those  things  which  reason  (reli 
gious  and  sound  reason)  doth  approve,  do 
yield  a  lasting  (undecaying,  unalterable) 
satisfaction  :  if  we  set  our  affections  on 
them,  we  cannot  fail  of  content ;  in  seek 
ing  them,  we  cannot  be  disappointed  ;  for 
God  (without  any  reservation  or  excep 
tion)  hath  promised  to  bestow  them  upon 
those  who  seriously  and  diligently  seek 
them  :  nor  can  we  be  dispossessed  of 
them  ;  God  will  not  take  them  away,  and 
they  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other 
hand  :  having  them,  then,  we  cannot  but 
fully  and  durably  be  satisfied  in  the  fru 
ition  of  them  :  the  longer  we  have  them, 
the  more  we  shall  like  them  ;  the  more 
we  taste  them,  the  better  we  shall  relish 
them ;  time  wasteth  not,  but  improveth 
the  sense  of  their  unfading  beauty  and 
indefectible  sweetness. 

11.  It  is  of  great  influence  toward  con- 
tentedness,  with  an  earnest  and  impartial 
regard  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  divested  of  tragical  ap 
pearances,  in  which  they  are  wrapt  by 
our  own  inconsiderate  fancy,  or  which 
vulgar  prejudices  do  throw  upon  them  : 
as  all  things,  looked  upon  by  the  corpo 
real  eye  through  a  mist,  do  seem  bigger 
than  in  reality  they  are  ;  so  to  the  eye  of 
our  mind  all  things  (both  good  and  evil) 
seem  hugely  enlarged,  when  viewed 
through  the  fogs  of  our  dusky  imagination 
or  of  popular  conceit.  If  we  will  esteem 
that  very  good,  which  with  a  gay  appear 
ance  dazzleth  our  imagination,  or  which 
the  common  admiration  and  applause  of 
men  recommendeth,  the  most  vain  and 
worthless,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most 
mischievous  things  often  will  appear 
such,  and  if  we  please  to  account  those 


things  greatly  bad,  which  look  ugly  or 
horridly  to  imagination,  which  are  de 
famed  by  the  injudicious  part  of  men,  or 
which  men  commonly  do  loathe,  do  fret 
at,  do  wail  for,  we  shall  take  the  best, 
most  innocent,  most  useful,  most  whole 
some  things  for  such  ;  and  accordingly 
these  errors  of  our  minds  will  be  follow 
ed  by  a  perverse  practice,  productive  of: 
dissatisfaction  and  displeasure  to  us.  No 
man  ever  will  be  satisfied,  who  values 
things  according  to  the  price  which  fancy 
setteth  on  them,  or  according  to  the  rate 
they  bear  in  the  common  market ;  who 
distinguisheth  not  between  good  and  fa-  •. 
mous,  bad  and  infamous  ;  who  is  affected 
accordingly  with  the  want  of  those  things 
which  men  call  good,  with  the  presence 
of  those  which  they  term  bad. 

But  if  we  judge  of  things  as  God  de- 
clareth,  as  impartial  and  cautious  reason 
dictateth,  as  experience  diligently  observ 
ed  (by  their  fruits  and  consequences) 
discovereth  them  to  be,  we  shall  have  lit 
tle  cause  to  be  affected  by  the  want  or 
presence  of  any  such  thing  which  is  wont 
to  produce  discontent. 

12.  We  should  to  this  purpose  take  es 
pecial  care  to  search  out  through  our  con 
dition,  and  pick  thence  the  good  that  is 
therein,  making  the  best  we  can  of  it, 
enjoying  and  improving  it ;  but  what  is 
inconvenient  or  offensive  therein,  declin 
ing  it,  diminishing  it,  tempering  it  so  well 
as  we  may,  always  forbearing  to  aggra 
vate  it.  There  are  in  nature  divers  sim 
ples,  which  have  in  them  some  part  or 
some  juice  very  noxious,  which  being 
severed  and  cast  away,  the  rest  becometh 
wholesome  food  ;  neither  indeed  is  there 
any  thing  in  nature  so  venomous,  but  that 
from  it,  by  art  and  industry,  may  be  ex 
tracted  somewhat  medicinal  and  of  good 
use  when  duly  applied  ;  so  in  most  appa 
rent  evils  lieth  enclosed  much  good,  which 
if  we  carefully  separate  (casting  away 
the  intermixed  dross  and  refuse),  we  shall 
find  benefit,  and  taste  comfort  thence ; 
there  is  nothing  so  thoroughly  bad,  as, 
being  well  ordered  and  opportunely  min 
istered,  will  not  do  us  much  good  :  so  if 
from  poverty  we  cast  away  or  bear  qui 
etly  that  which  a  little  pincheth  the  sense 
or  grateth  on  the  fancy,  and  enjoy  the  un- 
distractedness  of  mind,  the  liberty,  the 
leisure,  the  health,  the  security  from  en 
vy,  obloquy,  strife,  which  it  affordeth, 
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ow  satisfactory  may  it  become  to  us ! 
lie  like  conveniences  are  in  disgrace, 
isappointment,   and    other  such   evils, 
/hich  being  improved  may  endear  them 
j  us  :  even  sin  itself  (the  worst  of  evils, 
he  only  true  evil)  may  yield  great  bene- 
us  to   us :  it  may  render  us  sober  and 
owly  in  our  own  eyes,  devout  in  implor- 
ng   mercy,  and  thankful  to   God  for    it ; 
nerciful  and  charitable  toward  others  in 
>ur  opinions  and  censures  ;  more  labori- 
ms   in  our    good  practice,  and  watchful 
>ver  our  steps  :  and  if  this  deadly  poison 
•veil  administered  yieldeth  effects  so  ex- 
jeedingly  beneficial  and  salutary,  what 
inany    other  harmless    (though   unhand 
some  and  unpleasant)   things  do,   being 
skilfully  managed  ! 

13.  It  is  a  most  effectual  means  of 
jroducing  content,  and  curing  discontent, 
.0  rouse  and  fortify  our  faith  in  God,  by, 
with  most  serious  attention,  reflecting 
jpon  the  arguments  and  experiments 
which  assure  us  concerning  God's  partic 
ular  providence  over  all,  over  us.  It  is 
really  infidelity  (in  whole  or  in  part,  no 
faith,  or  a  small  and  weak  faith)  which  is 
at  the  root,  as  of  all  sin,  so  particularly 
of  discontent :  for  how  is  it  possible,  did 
we  firmly  believe,  and  with  any  measure 
of  attention  consider,  that  God  taketh  care 
of  us,  that  he  tendereth  our  good,  that  he 
is  ready  at  hand  to  succour  us  (how  then, 
I  say,  is  it  possible),  that  we  should  fear 
any  want,  or  grievously  resent  any  thing 
incident  ?  But  we,  like  St.  Peter,  are 
o/.<;<i.7<(7foi,  of  little  faith,  therefore  we 

.cannot  walk  on  the  sea,  but  in  despair  sink 
down  :  sometimes  our  faith  is  buried  in 
oblivion  or  carelessness ;  we  forget,  or 
mind  not  that  there  is  a  Providence  ;  but 
look  on  things  as  if  they  fell  out  casually 
or  fatally  ;  thence  expect  no  redress  from 
Heaven,  so  tumble  into  despair  and  dis- 
consolateness.  Sometimes,  because  God 
doth  not,  in  our  time,  and  our  way  relieve 

l  us  or  gratify  us,  we  slip  into  profane 
doubt,  questioning  in  our  hearts  whether 

\  he  doth  indeed  regard  us,  or  whether 
any  relief  is  to  be  expected  from  him  ; 
not  considering,  that  only  God  can  tell 

'  when  and  how  it  is  best  to  proceed  ;  that 
often  it  is  not  expedient  our  wishes  should 
be  granted  ;  that  we  are  not  wise  enough 
or  just  enough  to  appoint  or  choose  for 

'  ourselves ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  gratify  every  man ;  that  it  would  be  a 


mad  world,  if  God  in  his  government 
thereof  should  satisfy  all  our  desires. 

We  forget  how  often  God  hath  succour 
ed  us  in  our  needs  and  straits,  how  con 
tinually  he  hath  provided  for  us,  how 
patiently  and  mercifully  he  hath  borne 
with  us,  what  miracles  of  bounty  and 
mercy  he  hath  performed  in  our  behalf; 
we  are  like  that  distrustful  and  inconsid 
erate  people,  who  remembered,  not  the 
hand  of  God,  nor  the  day  when  he  de/ii-- 
ered  them  :  remembered  not  the  multitude 
of  his  mercies ;  but  soon  forgot  his 
icorks,  and  waited  not  for  his  counsel  ; 
They  for  gat  God  their  Saviour,  who  had 
done  great  things  in  Egypt ,  wondrous 
icorks  in  the  land  of  Hani,  and  terrible 
things  in  the  Red  Sfa.: 

From  such  dispositions  in  us,  our  dis 
contents  do  spring  ;  and  we  cannot  cure 
them  but  by  recollecting  ourselves  from 
such  forgetful  ness  and  negligence ;  by 
shaking  off  such  wicked  doubts  and  dis 
trusts  ;  by  fixing  our  hearts  and  hopes  on 
him  who  alone  can  help  us ;  who  is  our 
strength,  the  strength  of  our  heart,  of 
our  life,  of  our  salcation.1' 

Of  him  (to  conclude)  let  us  humbly 
implore,  that  he  in  mercy  would  bestow 
upon  us  grace  to  submit  in  all  things  to 
his  will,  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  dispensa 
tions,  gladly  to  embrace  and  undergo 
whatever  he  alloteth  to  us  ;  in  every  con 
dition,  and  for  all  events  befalling  us, 
heartily  to  adore,  thank,  and  bless  him  ; 
even  so  to  the  ever  blessed  God,  our  gra 
cious  Maker  and  Preserver,  be  eternally 
rendered  all  glory,  thanksgiving,  and 
praise.  Amen. 


SERMON  XLII. 

OF  PATIENCE. 

1  PET.  ii.  21. — Because  Christ  also  suf 
fered  for  us,  lea  ring  us  an  example, 
that  ye  should  follow  his  steps. 

IN  these  words  two  things  appear  especi 
ally  observable  ;  a  duty  implied  (the  duty 
of  patience],  and  a  reason  expressed, 
which  enforceth  the  practice  of  that  duty 
(the  example  of  Christ.)  We  shall, 

•  Psal.  Ixxviii    12;  cvi.7,  13.21. 
b  Psal.  xxii.  19  ;    xlvi.  1;    Ixxxi.  1  ;   hi.  7; 
cxliv.  1 ;  Itxiii.  26;  xxvii.  I ;  cxl.  7. 
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using  no  more  preface  or  circumstance, 
first  briefly,  in  way  of  explication  and 
direction,  touch  the  duty  itself,  then  more 
largely  describe  and  urge  the  example. 

The  word  patience  hath,  in  common 
usage,  a  double  meaning,  taken  from  the 
respect  it  hath  unto  two  sorts  of  objects, 
somewhat  different.  As  it  respecteth 
provocations  to  anger  and  revenge  by 
injuries  or  discourtesies,  it  signifieth  a 
disposition  of  mind  to  bear  them  with 
charitable  meekness ;  as  it  relateth  to 
adversities  and  crosses  disposed  to  us  by 
Providence,  it  importeth  a  pious  undergo 
ing  and  sustaining  them.  That  both 
these  kinds  of  patience  may  here  be  un 
derstood,  we  may,  consulting  and  consid 
ering  the  context,  easily  discern  :  that 
which  immediately  precedeth,  If  when 
ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it 
patiently,  this  is  acceptable  to  God,  re 
lateth  to  good  endurance  of  adversity  ; 
that  which  presently  followeth,  ivho  when 
he  was  reviled  reviled  not  again,  when 
Tie  suffered  lie  threatened  not,  ruferreth 
to  meek  comporting  with  provocations  : 
the  text  therefore,  as  it  looketh  backward, 
doth  recommend  the  patience  of  adver 
sities,  as  forward,  the  patience  of  con 
tumelies.  But  seeing  both  these  objects 
are  reducible  to  one  more  general,  com 
prising  both,  that  is,  things  seeming  evil 
to  us,  or  offensive  to  our  sense,  we  may 
so  explicate  the  duty  of  patience,  as  to 
include  them  both. 

Patience,  then  is  that  virtue  which 
qualifieth  us  to  bear  all  conditions  and  all 
events,  by  God's  disposal  incident  to  us, 
with  such  apprehensions  and  persuasions 
of  mind,  such  dispositions  and  affections 
of  heart,  such  external  deportments  and 
practices  of  life,  as  God  requireth  and 
good  reason  directeth.  Its  nature  will,  I 
conceive,  be  understood  best  by  consider 
ing  the  chief  acts  which  it  produceth,and 
wherein  especially  the  practice  thereof 
consisteth  ;  the  which  briefly  are  these  : 

1.  A  thorough  persuasion,  that  nothing 
befalleth  us  by  fate,  or  by  chance,  or  by 
the  mere  agency  of  inferior  causes,  but 
that  all  proceedeth  from  the  dispensation, 
or  with  the  allowance  of  God  ;  that  afflic 
tion  dotli  not  come  forth  of  the  dust, 
nor  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the 
ground;'  but  that  all,  both  good  and 
evil,  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
••  Job  v.  6. 


Most,  High,*  according  as  David  reflected 
when  Shimei  reviled  him  :  Let  him  (said 
the  good  king)  curse,  because  the  Lord 
hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David;  and 
as  Job,  when  he  was  spoiled  of  all  his 
goods,  acknowledged,  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.'1 

2.  A  firm  belief,  that  all  occurrences, 
however  adverse  and  cross  to  our  desires, 
are  well  consistent  with  the  justice,  wis 
dom,  and  goodness  of  God  ;  so   that  we 
cannot  reasonably  disapprove,  repine  at, 
or  complain  of  them  ;  but  are  bound  and 
ready  to  avow  with  the  Psalmist,  that  all 
his  paths   are  mercy  and  truth ;  he   is 
righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  alt 
his  ivorks  ;e  to  judge  and  say  with  Heze- 
kiah,   Good   is  the  icord   of  the  Lord, 
which  thou  hast  spoken  ;'  to  confess  with 
David  unto  him,  I  know,   O    Lord,    that 
thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou  in 

faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me." 

3.  A  full  satisfaction  of  mind,  that  all 
(even  the  most  bitter  and  sad  accidents) 
do  (according   to  God's   purpose)  tend 
and  conduce  to  our   good  ;  acknowledg 
ing  the  truth  of  those  divine  aphorisms : 
Happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth  ; 
whom     the   Lord   lovelh    he  correcteth, 
even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he   de 
li  ghttth.     As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke 
and  chasten.^ 

4.  An  entire  submission  and   resigna 
tion  of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  sup 
pressing  all  rebellious    insurrections  and 
grievous  resentments  of  heart  against  his 
providence  ;  which  may  dispose  us  hear 
tily  to  say  after   our  Lord,  Let   not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done  ;  with  good   Eli, 
It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what   seemeth 
him  good ;  with   David,   Here  I  am,  let 
him  do  to  me  as  seemeth   good   to  him ; 
yea,  even  with  Socrates,  If  so  it  pleaset h 
God,  so  let  it  be.' 

5.  Bearing   adversities  calmly,  cheer 
fully,  and  courageously,  so  as  not  to  be  dis 
composed  with  anger  or  grief;  not  to  be 
put  out  of  humour,  not  to  be  dejected  or 
disheartened  ;  but   in  our    disposition  of 
mind    to  resemble    the    primitive    saints, 

b  Lam.  iii.  38. 

c  2  Sam.  xvi.  10.  A  Job  i.  21. 

•  Psal.  xxv.  10;  cxlv.  17. 

f  2  Kings  xx.  19.  t  Psal.  cxix.  75. 
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,vho  were  6c  ivmtf/ueyo*,  df?  8e 

us  grieved,  but  always  rejoicing ;  who 
ook  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods, 
lA'ho  accounted  it  all  joy  when  they  fell  in 
livers  tribulations.* 

6.  A  hopeful  confidence   in  God   for 
;he  removal  or  easement  of  our  afflictions, 
ind  for  his  gracious  aid  to  support   them 
well ;  agreeable  to  those  good  rules  and 
precepts  :     It  is  good   that,  a  man  should 
both  hope,  and  wait  quietly  for  the  salca- 
'lion  of  the  Lord  ;  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and 
wait  patiently  for  him;  wail  on  the  Lord, 
'be  of  good  courage,  and  lie  shall  strength 
en  thine  heart  ;k  according  to  the  pattern 
of  David,  who,  in  such  a  case,  thus  rous 
ed  and  stayed  himself:      Why   art  thou 
cast  down,  O  my  soul,  amd  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me  ?  hope  thou  in  God, 
for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of 
his  countenance  ;'  and  after  the  holy  apos 
tles,  who    in    their   most  forlorn  estate 
could  say,  We  are  troubled  on  every  side, 
yet  not  distressed  ;  we  are  perplexed,  but 
not  in  despair  ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsa 
ken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.10 

7.  A  willingness   to  continue,   during 
God's  pleasure,  in  our  afflicted  state,  with 
out  weariness  or  irksome  longings  for  al 
terations  ;    according   to   that  advice  •  of 
the  Wise  Man,  My  son,   despise  not  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  neither  be  weary 
of  his  correction  ;"  and  that  of  the  apostle, 
backed  with  our  Lord's  example,  Consid 
ering  him  that  endured  such  contradiction 
of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wea 
ry  and  faint  in  your  minds*" 

8.  A  lowly  frame  of  mind  (that  is,  be- 
i  ing  sober  in  our  conceits  of  ourselves,  sen- 
!  sible  of  our  own  unworthiness  and  mean 
ness,  of  our  natural    frailty,  penury,  and 
wretchedness  ;  of  our  manifold    defect: 
and     miscarriages    in    practice  ;    being 
meek  and  gentle,  tender   and    pliable  in 
our  temper  and   frame  of  spirits ;  being 
deeply  affected  with  reverence  and  dreat 
toward  the  awful  majesty,  mighty  power 

j  perfect  justice  and  sanctity  of  God  ;  al 
.  this)  wrought  by  our  adversity,  effectually 
according  to  its  d€sign,quelling  our  haugh 
ty  stomach,  softening  our  hard  hearts 
mitigating  our  peevish  humours  :  accord 
ing  to  St.  Peter's  injunction,  Be  humbleo 

)  2  Cor.  vi.  10  ;  Heb.  x.  34  ;  James  i.  2. 
k  Lam.  iii.  26  ;  Psal.  xxxvii.  7  ;  xxvii.  14. 
1  Psal.  xlii.  5.  "2  Cor.  iv.  8. 

*  Prov.  iii.  11.  «  Heb.  xii.  3. 


inder  the  mighty  hand  of  God ;"  and 
jfod's  own  approbation  joined  with  a 
;racious  promise,  To  this  man  will  I  look 
ven  to  him  that  is  of  a  poor  and  contrite 
spirit,  and  trtmbleth  at  my  word.* 

9,  Restraining  our  tongues  from  all 
discontentful  complaints  and  murmur- 
ngs,  all  profane,  harsh,  unsavoury  expres 
sions,  importing  displeasure,  or  dissatisfac 
tion  in  God's  dealings  toward  us,  argu- 
ng  desperation  or  distrust  in  him  ;  such 
as  were  those  of  the  impatient  and  in 
credulous  Israelites  :  They  spake  against 
God,  and  said,  Can  God  furnish  a  ta 
ble  in  the  wilderness  ? — Behold,  he 
smote  the  rock,  that  the  waters  gushed 
out,  and  the  streams  overflowed  :  can  he 
give  bread  also  1  can  he  provide  flesh 
for  his  people?'  Such  as  they  used,  of 
whom  the  prophet  said,  When  thty  shall 
be  hungry,  they  will  fret  themselves,  and 
curse  their  king  and  their  God  ;*  such 
as  they  were  guilty  of,  whom  St.  Jude 
calleth  yoyyvaru;,  Kul^ufuyiuolyov;,  mur- 
murers,  and  querulous  persons  (or  such 
as  found  fault  with  their  lot),  that  which 
is  styled,  charging  God  foolishly  ;l  for 
abstaining  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  his  most  grievous  calami 
ties,  Job  is  commended  (where  it  is 
said,  Job  sinned  not,  neither  charged  God 
foolishly  ;")  that  which  the  prophet  con- 
demneth  as  unreasonable  in  that  expos 
tulation,  Wherefore  doth  the  living  man 
complain?"  In  such  cases,  we  should 
smother  our  passions  in  a  still  and  silent 
demeanour,  as  the  Psalmist  advised,  and 
as  he  practised  himself:  I  was  dumb  (saith 
he)  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  it 
u-as  thy  doings.v  Yea,  contrariwise,  pa 
tience  requireth, 

•  10.  Blessing  and  praising  God  (that  is, 
declaring  our  hearty  satisfaction  in  God's 
proceedings  with  us,  acknowledging  his 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  therein,  ex 
pressing  a  grateful  sense  thereof,  as 
wholesome  and  beneficial  to  us),  in  con 
formity  to  Job,  who  upon  the  loss  of  all 
his  comforts,  did  thus  vent  his  mind  ;  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  harh  taken  a- 
iyay  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.1 

?  1  Pe'..  v.  6.  «  Isa.  Ixvi.  2. 

r  Psal  Ixxviii.  19,  20.  •  Isa.  viii.  21. 

1  Jude  16.  "  Job  i.  22. 

T  Lam.  iii.  39. 
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11.  Abstaining  from  all  irregular   and 
unworthy  courses  toward  the  removal  or 
redress  of  our  crosses  ;  choosing    rather 
to   abide    quietly   under   their   pressure, 
than  by  any  unwarrantable  means  to  re 
lieve    or   relax   ourselves ;    contentedly 
wearing,  rather  than  violently    breaking 
our  yoke,  or  bursting  our  bonds  ;3  rather 
continuing  poor,   than   striving  to  enrich 
ourselves  by  fraud  or  rapine  ;  rather   ly 
ing   under   contempt,   than  by  sinful  or 
sordid   compliances  attempting    to   gain 
the  favour  and  respect  of  men ;  rather 
embracing  the  meanest   condition,   than 
labouring  by  any  turbulent,  unjust,  or  un 
charitable  practices,  to  amplify  our  estate  ; 
rather   enduring  any    inconvenience    or 
distress,  than  setting   our  faces  toward 
Egypt,*  or  having  recourse    to   any  suc 
cour  which    God  disalloweth ;  according 
to  what  is  implied  in  that  reprehension  of 
St.  Paul,  Now  therefore   it   is   utterly  a 

fault  among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law 
one  with  another.  Why  do  ye  not  rath 
er  take  wrong  ?  why  do  ye  not  rather 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  ?a  and  in 
that  advice  of  St.  Peter,  Let  them  that 
suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God  com 
mit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in 
well-doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator.* 

12.  A  fair    behaviour  toward    the   in 
struments  and  abettors  of  our  affliction  ; 
those  who  brought  us  into  it,  or  who  de 
tain  us  under  it,  by  keeping  off  relief,  or 
sparing  to   yield    the   succour  which  we 
might  expect ;   the  forbearing  to  express 
any  wrath  or  displeasure,  to  exercise  any 
revenge,  to  retain  any  grudge  or  enmity 
toward  them  ;  but  rather  even  upon   that 
score    bearing   good-will,   and    showing 
kindness  unto  them  ;  unto  them,  not  only 
as  to  our  bretheren,  whom,  according  to 
the  general  law  of  charity,  we  are  bound 
to  love,  but  as  to  the  servants  of  God  in 
this  particular  case,  or  as  to  the   instru 
ments  of  his  pleasure  toward  us  ;  consid 
ering  that  by    maligning  or   mischiefing 
them,    we   do   signify  ill    resentment  of 
God's  dealings  with    us,   and    in    effect, 
through  their  sides,   do  wound  his  provi 
dence  :  thus   did   the  pious  king  demean 
himself  when    he  was  bitterly  reproach 
ed  and  cursed  by  Shimei  ;c  not  suffering, 
upon  this  account,  any  harm  or  requital 


Jer.  v.  5. 

1  Cor.  vi.  7. 

2  Sam.  xvi.  7. 


Jer.  xlii.  15. 
1  Pet.  iv.  19. 


to  be  offered  to  him  :  thus  did  the  holy 
apostles,  who  being  reviled,  did  bless; 
being  persecuted,  did  bear  it  ;  being  de 
famed,  did  entreat : '  thus  did  our  Lord 
deport  himself  toward  his  spiteful  ad 
versaries,  who  being  reviled,  did  not  re 
vile  again  ;  ichen  he  suffered,  did  not 
threaten ;  but  committed  it  to  him  that 
judgeth  righteously.* 

13.  Particularly  in  regard  to  those  who, 
by  injurious  and  offensive  usage,  do  pro 
voke  us,  patience  importeth, 

(1.)  That  we  be  not  hastily,  over-easi- 
ly,  not  immoderately,  not  pertinaciously 
incensed  with  anger  toward  them,  accord 
ing  to  those  divine  precepts  and  aphor 
isms  :  Be  slow  to  wrath  ;  be  not  hasty  in 
thy  spirit  to  be  angry  ;  for  anger  resteth 
in  the  bosom  of  fools.  Give  place  to 
wrath  (that  is,  remove  it.)  Let  all  bitter 
ness,  and  ivrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour, 
and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you, 
with  all  malice.  Cease  from  anger,  let 
go  displeasure,  fret  not  thyself  anywise 
to  do  evil.1 

(2.)  That  we  do  not  incur  hearts  har 
bour  any  ill  will,  or  ill  wishes,  or  ill  de 
signs,  toward  them,  but  that  we  truly  de 
sire  their  good,  and  purpose  to  further  it, 
as  we  shall  have  ability  and  occasion,  ac 
cording  to  that  law  (even  charged  on  the 
Jews),  Thou  shall  not  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  children  of  thy  people ;  but 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;* 
and  according  to  that  noble  command  of 
our  Saviour,  Love  your  enemies,  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  per 
secute  you.ti 

(3.)  That  in  effect  we  do  not  execute 
any  revenge,  or  for  requital  do  any  mis 
chief  to  them,  either  in  word  or  deed  ;  but 
for  their  reproaches  exchange  blessings 
(or  good  words  and  wishes ;)  for  their 
outrages,  repay  benefits  and  good  turns ; 
according  to  those  evangelical  rules : 
Do  good  to  them  that  hale  you,  bless  them 
that  curse  you :  Bless  them  that  perse 
cute  you,  bless  and  curse  not :  See  that 
none  render  evil  for  evil :  Be  pitiful,  be 
courteous,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or 
railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise  bles 
sing  :  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ; 

d  1  Cor.  iv.  12.  •  1  Pet.  ii.  23;  iii.  9. 

f  James  i.  19;  Eccles.  vii.  9  ;  Prov.  xvi.  32; 
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'he  thrist,  give  him  drink:  Say  not,  I 
ill  do  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me  ;  I 
,ill  render  to  the  man  according  to  his 
orlc  :  Saij  thou  not,  I  will  recompense 
nl,  but  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
ive  thee.1 

,  14.  In  fine,  patience  doth  include  and 
reduce  a  general  meekness  and  kind- 
ess  of  affection,  together  with  an  en- 
irged  sweetness  and  pleasantness  in  con- 
ersation  and  carriage  toward  all  men  ; 
nplying,  that  how  hard  soever  our  case, 
ow  sorry  or  sad  our  condition  is,  we  are 
ot  therefore  angry  with  the  world,  be- 
ause  we  do  not  thrive  or  flourish  in  it ; 
mt  we  are  not  dissatisfied  or  disgusted 
vim  the  prosperous  estate  of  other  men  ; 
lat  we  are  not  become  sullen  or  froward 
DWard  any  man,  because  his  fortune  ex- 
elleth  ours,  but  that  rather  we  do  rejoice 
iitk  them  tliat  rejoice  ;J  we  do  find  com- 
ilacence  and  delight  in  their  good  suc- 
ess ;  we  borrow  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ire  from  their  enjoyments. 

In  these  and  like  acts,  the    rractice  of 

his  virtue  (a  virtue   which   all    men,    in 

his  state  of  inward    weakness   and   out- 

vard  trouble,  shall  have   much  need  and 

requent  occasion  to  exercise)  consisteth  ; 

into  which    practice,    even    philosophy, 

mtural  reason,  and    common   sense,    do 

suggest  many  inducements  ;  the  tenor  of 

>ur  holy  faiih  and  religion  do  supply  more 

,md  better  ;  but  nothing  can  more  clearly 

Direct,  or  more  powerfully  excite  thereto, 

han  that  admirable  example,  by    which 

pur  text  doth  enforce  it :  some  principal 

of  those  rational  inducements    we    shall 

Cursorily  touch,  then  insist  upon  this  ex- 

,ample. 

It  will  generally  induce  us  to  bear  pa 
tiently  all  things  incident,  if  we  consider, 
that  it  is  the  natural  right  and  preroga 
tive  of  God  to  dispose  of  all  things,  to 
assign  our  station  here,  and  allot  our  por 
tion  to  us ;  whence  it  is  a  most  wrong- 
iful  insolence  in  us,  by  complaining  of  our 
,state,  to  contest  his  right  or  impeach  his 
.management  thereof :  that  we  are  obliged 
;to  God's  free  bounty  for  numberless 
great  benefits  and  favours ;  whence  it  is 
Ivile  ingratitude  to  be  displeased  for  the 
want  of  some  lesser  conveniences  :  that 

1  Matt.  v.  44,  39 ;  Rom.  xii.  14  ;  1  Thess.  v. 
15  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  i)  ;  Prov.  xxv.  21  ;  Rom.  xii.  20 ; 
Prov.  xxiv.  29  ;  Prov.  xx.  22. 
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God  having  undertaken  and  promised  to 
support  and  succour  us,  it  is  a  heinous 
affront  to  distrust  him,  and  consequently 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  condition  :  that 
seeing  God  doth  infinitely  better  under 
stand  what  is  good  for  us  than  we  can  do, 
he  is  better  affected  toward  us,  and  more 
truly  loveth  us,  than  we  do  ourselves,  he, 
with  an  unquestionable  right,  hath  an  un 
controllable  power  to  dispose  of  us  ;  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  choice 
of  our  state  :  that  since  we  have  no  claim 
to  any  good  or  any  pleasure,  and  thence, 
in  withholding  any,  no  wrong  is  done  to 
us,  it  is  unjust  and  frivolous  to  murmur 
or  grumble ;  since  we  are,  by  nature, 
God's  servants,  it  is  fit  the  appointment 
of  our  rank,  our  garb,  our  diet,  all  our 
accommodations  and  employments  in  his 
family,  should  be  left  entirely  to  his  dis 
cretion  and  pleasure  :  that  we  being 
grievous  sinners,  less  than  the  least  of 
God's  mercies,  meriting  no  good,  but  de 
serving  sore  punishment  from  him,  it  is 
just  that  we  should  be  highly  content  and 
thankful  for  any  thing  on  this  side  death 
and  damnation  :  that  our  afflictions  being 
the  natural  fruits  and  results  of  our  choice 
or  voluntary  miscarriages,  it  is  reasonable 
we  should  blame  ourselves,  rather  than 
pick  quarrels  with  Providence  for  them  : 
that  our  condition,  be  it  what  it  will,  can 
not,  being  duly  estimated,  be  extremely 
bad  or  insupportably  grievous;  for  that 
as  no  condition  here  is  perfectly  and 
purely  good  (not  deficient  in  some  ac 
commodations,  not  blended  with  some 
troubles),  so  there  is  none  that  hath  not 
its  conveniences  and  comforts ;  for  that 
it  is  our  fond  conceits,  our  froward  hu 
mours,  our  perverse  behaviours,  which 
create  the  mischiefs  adherent  to  any 
state  ;  for  that  also  how  forlorn  soever 
our  case  is,  we  cannot  fail,  if  we  please, 
of  a  capacity  to  enjoy  goods  far  more 
than  countervailing  all  possible  want  of 
these  goods,  or  presence  of  these  evils ; 
we  may  have  the  use  of  our  reason,  a 
good  conscience,  hope  in  God,  assurance 
of  God's  love  and  favour,  abundance  of 
spiritual  blessings  here,  and  a  certain  title 
to  eternal  glory  and  bliss  hereafter ; 
which,  if  we  can  have,  our  condition  can 
not  be  deemed  uncomfortable  :  that  in 
deed  our  adversity  is  a  thing  very  good 
and  wholesome,  very  profitable  and  de 
sirable,  as  a  means  of  breeding,  improv- 
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ing,  and  exercising  the  best  virtues,  o; 
preparing  us  for  and  entitling   us  to   the 
best  rewards  :  that  our  state  cannot  ever 
be  desperate  ;  our  adversity  probably  may 
not  be  lasting  (there  being  no  connection 
between  the  present  and  the  future,  vicis 
situdes  being  frequent,  all  things  depend 
ing  on  the  arbitrary  dispensation  of  God, 
who  doth  always  pity  us,  and   is  apt  to 
relieve  us:)  that,  however,  our  affliction 
will  not  outlive  ourselves,  and  certainly 
must  soon  expire  with  our  life  :  that  thi 
world  is  not  a  place  of  perfect  convenience 
or  pure  delight ;  we  come  not   hither  to 
do  our  will,  or  enjoy  our   pleasure  ;  we 
are  not  born  to  make  laws,  or   pick   our 
condition  here  ;  but  that  trouble  is  natu 
ral  and  proper  to  us  (we  are  born  there 
to,  as  the  sparks  jly  upwards  ;)  no  tribu 
lation  seizeth  us,  but  such  as  is  human  ;k 
whence  it  is  reasonable  that  we  contented 
ly  bear  the  crosses  suitable  to  our  nature 
and  state  :  that  no  adversity  is  in  kind  or 
degree  peculiar  to  us  ;  but  if  we  survey 
the  conditions  of  other  men  (of  our  breth 
ren  every  where,  of  our  neighbours  all 
about  us),  and    compare   our  case    with 
theirs,  we  shall  find  that  we  have   many 
consorts  and  associates  in  adversity,  most 
as  ill,  many  far  worse  bestead  than  our 
selves  ;  whence  it  must  be  a  great  fond 
ness  and    perverseness  to  be   displeased 
that  we  are  not  exempted  from,  but   ex 
posed  to  bear  a   share    in   the    common 
troubles  and  burdens  of  mankind  :  that  it 
hath  particularly  been  the  lot  of  the  best 
men  (persons    most   excellent    in   virtue 
and  most  deep  in  God's  favour)  to  sustain 
adversity  ;  and  it  therefore  becometh   us 
willingly  and    cheerfully   to    accept   it : 
that,  in  fine,  patience   itself  is    the    best 
remedy  to  ease  us  in,  to  rescue  us  from, 
adversity  ;  for  it  cannot  much  annoy   us, 
if  we  bear  it  patiently  ;  God  will,  in  mer 
cy,  remove  it,  if  we  please  him,   by   de 
meaning  ourselves  well  under  it ;  but  that 
impatience  doth  not  at  all  conduce  to  our 
relief,  doth  indeed  exasperate   and   aug 
ment  our  pain  :  such  considerations  may 
induce  us  to  a  patience  in  general  respect 
ing  all  sorts  of  evil. 

There  are  also  reasons  particularly  dis 
posing  to  bear  injuries  and  contumelies 
from  men  calmly  and  meekly,  without  im 
moderate  wrath, rancorous  hatred,  or  spite- 

k  Job  v.  7 ;  1  Cor.  x.  13, 


ful  revenge  toward  them  :  because  thej 
do  proceed  from  Divine  Providence,  dis 
posing  or  permitting  them  (for  the  trial  o: 
our  patience,  the  abasing  our  pride,  the 
exercising  of  some  other  virtues,  or  foi 
other  good  purposes)  to  fall  upon  us :  be 
cause  vindication  of  misdemeanours  com 
mitted  against  us  doth  not  appertain  to  us. 
we  not  being  competent  judges  of  them, 
nor  rightful  executors  of  the  punishments 
due  to  them,  God  having  reserved  to  him 
self  the  right  of  decision  and  power  oi 
execution  ;  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the. 
Lord,  I  will  repay  it :'  because  we  are; 
obliged  to  interpret  charitably  the  actions, 
of  our  neighbour,  supposing  his  miscar 
riages  to  proceed  from  infirmity,  from 
mistake,  or  from  some  cause  which  we; 
should  be  rather  inclinable  to  excuse  than 
to  prosecute  with  hatred  or  revenge :  be 
cause,  indeed,  our  neighbour's  most  cul 
pable  offences,  as  issuing  from  distemper  of 
mind,  are  more  reasonably  the  objects  of 
compassion  and  charity,  than  of  anger  or 
ill-will :  because  we  are  bound  to  forgive 
all  injuries  by  the  command  of  God,  and 
in  conformity  to  his  example,  who  passeth 
by  innumerable  most  heinous  offences 
committed  against  himself;  Gracious  is 
the  Lord,  and  full  of  compassion,  slow 
to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy  ;  long-suf 
fering,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and 
truth:'"  so  must  we  be  also,  if  we  will 
be  like  him  or  please  him  :  because  we 
ourselves,  being  subject  to  incur  the  same 
faults  in  kind,  or  greater  in  value,  do 
need  much  pardon,  and  should  thence  be 
ready  to  allow  it  unto  others,  both  in  eq 
uity,  and  gratitude  toward  God,  lest  that 
in  the  gospel  be  applied  to  us  ;  O  thou 
wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that 
debt,  becavse  thou  desiredst  me  :  should- 
est  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  up 
on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity 
on  thee  ?"  Because  God  hath  made  it  a 
necessary  condition  of  our  obtaining 
mercy,  promising  us  favour  if  we  yield 
it,  menacing  us  extremity  if  we  refuse  it : 
If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you : 
but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your 


1  Rom.  xii.  19  ;    Heb.  x.   30  ;    Deut.   xxxii. 
35,  36  :   Vide  Tert.  de  Pat.  cap.  10. 
m  Psal.  cxlv.  8;  Ixxxvi.  15. 
"  Matt,  xviii.32. 
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•espasses :°  because  our  neighbour  suf- 
jring  by  our  revenge  in  any  manner  (in 
is  body,  interest,  or  reputation),  doth  not 
ny  wise  profit  us,  or  benefit  our  estate, 
ut  needlessly  doth  multiply  and  increase 
ne  stock  of  mischief  in  the  world ;  yea, 
ommonly  doth  bring  further  evil  upon 
urselves,  provoking  him  to  go  on  in  of- 
ending  us,  rendering  him  more  implaca- 
dy  bent  against  us,  engaging  us  conse- 
[uemly  deeper  in  strife  and  trouble  :  be- 
ause  no  wrong,  no  disgrace,  no  preju- 
lice  we  can   receive  from  men,  is  of 
nuch  consequence  to  us,  if  our  mind  be 
lot  disordered  ;  if  we  are  free  from  those 
>ad  passions,  which  really  are  the  worst 
>vils  that  can  befal  us  :  because,  in  fine, 
mpatience  itself  is  insignificant  and  inef- 
ectual  to  any  good   purpose,  or  rather 
jroduceth  ill  effect ;  it  doth  not  cure  our 
around,  or  assuage  our  grief ;  it  removeth 
10  inconvenience,  nor  repaireth  any  dam 
age  we  have  received,  but  rather  inflam- 
3th  our  distemper  and  aggravateth  our 
pain  ;*  more  really  indeed  molesting  and 
hurting  us,  than  the  injury  or  discourtesy 
which  causeth    it.     Thus    briefly,   doth 
reason  dictate  to  us  the  practice  of  all 
patience. 

But  the  example  proposed  by  the  apos 
tle  here,  and  otherwhere  by  St.  Paul 
.(Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you,  ichich  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesusv — )  by  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews  (Let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto 
Jesus  the  author  and  Jinisher  of  our 
faith,'1 — )  by  our  Lord  himself  (Learn  of 
me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly* — )  that  doth 
in  a  more  lively  manner  express  how  in 
such  cases  we  should  deport  ourselves, 
1  and  most  strongly  engageth  us  to  comply 
with  duties  of  this  nature.  Let  us  now 
1  therefore  describe  it,  and  recommend  it 
to  your  consideration. 

The  example  of  our  Lord  was  indeed 
in  this  kind  the  most  remarkable  that  ever 
was  presented,  the  most  perfect  that  can 
be  imagined  :  he  was,  above  all  expres 
sion,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 


*  Idcirco  quis  te  laedit  ut  doleas,  quia  fruc- 
tus  Ire.dentis  in  dolore  laesi  est. —  Tert.  de  Pat.  8 

Si  patientioe  incubabo,  non  dolebo ;  si  non 
dolebo,  ulcisci  non  desiderabo. — Ib.  1. 

0  Matt.  vi.  14  ;  Ecclus.  viii.  2  ;  Matt,  xviii 
35  ;  Mark  xi.  25. 

P  Phil.  ii.  5.  <  Heb.  xii.  1,  2. 

r  Matt.  xi.  29. 


'vith  grief;'  he  did  undertake,  as  to  per 
form  the  best  works,  so  to  endure  the 
worst  accidents  to  which  human  nature 
is  subject ;  his  whole  life  being  no  other 
than  one  continual  exercise  of  patience 
and  meekness,  in  all  the  parts  and  to  the 
utmost  degrees  of  them.  If  we  trace  the 
footsteps  of  his  life  from  the  sordid  man 
ger  to  the  bloody  cross,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  observe  any  matter  of  compla 
cence  scarce  any  of  comfort  (in  respect 
to  his  natural  or  worldly  state)  to  have 
befallen  him. 

His  parentage  was  mean,  to  appear 
ance  ;  and  his  birth,  in  all  exterior  cir 
cumstances,  despicable  :  7s  not  this  the 
carpenter's  son?1  were  words  of  con 
tempt  and  offence,  upon  all  occasions 
thrown  upon  him. 

His  life  was  spent  not  only  in  continu 
al  labour  and  restless  travel,  but  in  hard 
poverty ;  yea,  in  extreme  penury,  beneath 
the  state  not  only  of  the  meanest  men,  but 
of  the  most  shifting  beasts  :  The  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests, 
but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  lohere  to  lay 
his  head." 

For  his  necessary  sustenance  we  find 
him  often  destitute  of  ordinary  provision 
(as  when  he  sought  food  from  the  barren 
figtree),  often  indebted  for  it  to  the  cour 
tesy,  and,  as  it  were,  alms  of  the  vilest 
people,  of  publicans  and  sinners :  so  dl 
f^uag  ijn&xfvae,  he  was  (as  the  apostle 
saith)  a  beggar  for  us.y 

Yet  may  we  never  perceive  him  any 
wise  discontented  with,  or  complaining  of 
his  condition ;  not  discouraged  or  de 
pressed  in  spirit  thereby,  not  solicitously 
endeavouring  any  correction  or  change 
thereof;  but  willingly  embracing  it,  heart 
ily  acquiescing  therein ;  and,  notwith 
standing  all  its  inconveniences,  cheerfully 
discharging  his  duties,  vigorously  pursu 
ing  his  main  designs  of  procuring  glory 
to  God  and  benefit  to  men. 

Nor  did  he  only  with  content  undergo 
the  incornmodities  of  a  poor  estate,  but 
he  was  surrounded  with  continual  dan 
gers  ;  the  most  powerful  men  of  those 
t'mes,  enraged  with  envy,  ambition,  and 

•  Vide  Tertul.  de  Pat.  c.  3  ;    Cypr.  de  Pat.  t. 
ii.  p.  315;  Isa.  liii.  3. 

1  Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3. 
u  Matt.  viii.  20. 

*  Matt.  xxi.  18,  19.— Nullius  mensarn,  tec- 
tumve  despexit,— Ttrt.  2  Cor  viii.  9. 
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avarice,  desperately  maligning  him,  and 
being  incessantly  attentive,  upon  all  oc 
casions,  10  molest,  hurt,  and  destroy  him: 
The  world  (as  he  saith  himself,  that  is, 
all  the  powerful  and  formidable  part  of 
the  world)  hating  me  ;v  yet  did  not  this 
anywise  dismay  or  distemper  him,  nor 
cause  him  either  to  repine  at  his  condition 
or  decline  his  duty.  He  utterly  disre 
garded  all  their  spiteful  machinations, 
persisting  immoveable  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  pious  and  charitable  undertakings, 
to  the  admiration  of  those  who  observed 
his  demeanour :  Is  not  this  he  (said  they) 
whom  they  seek  to  kill  ?  but  lo,  he  speak- 
eth  boldly.-1 

He  did  indeed  sometimes  opportunely 
shun  their  fury,  and  prudently  did  elude 
their  snares,  but  never  went  violently  to 
repel  them,  or  to  execute  any  revenge  for 
them  :y  improving  the  wonderful  power 
he  was  endued  with,  altogether  to  the  ad 
vantage  of  mankind,  never  to  the  bane  or 
hurt  of  his  malicious  enemies. 

Sensible  enough  he  was  of  the  cause 
less  hatred  they  bare  him  (l[tlo~ya&i>  /us 
SuiQfuv,  They,  said  he,  have  hated  me  for 
nothing^}  a°d  of  their  extreme  ingrati 
tude  ;  yet  never  could  he  be  provoked  to 
resent  or  requite  their  dealing  :  see  how 
mildly  he  did  expostulate  the  case  with 
them  :  Then  (saith  St.  John)  the  Jews 
took  up  stones  to  stone  him  :  Jesus  an 
swered  them,  Many  good  things  have  I 
showed  you  from  my  Father  ;  for  which 
of  those  do  ye  stone  me  ? ' 

To  be  extremely  hated  and  inhumanly 
persecuted,  without  any  fault  committed 
or  just  occasion  offered,  is  greatly  incen- 
sive  of  human  passion ;  but  for  the  pur 
est  and  strongest  good-will,  for  the  most 
inexpressible  beneficence,  to  be  recom 
pensed  with  most  virulent  reproaches, 
most  odious  slanders,  most  outrageous 
misusages — how  exceeding  was  that 
meekness  which,  without  any  signification 
of  regret  or  disgust,  could  endure  it ! 

Out  of  most  tender  charity  and  ardent 
desire  of  their  salvation,  he  instructed 
them,  and  instilled  heavenly  doctrine  into 
their  minds  :  what  thanks,  what  reward, 
did  he  receive  for  that  great  favour  ?b  to 
be  reputed  and  reported  an  impostor  : 

w  John  xv.  18.  *  John  vii.  25. 

f  Luke  iv.  30;  Matt.xxi.27;  xxii.  18. 
1  John  xv.  25.  »  John  x.  31. 

fc  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 


tru  iuf  6/Aor,  he  (said  they)  doth  im 
pose  upon  the  people.* 

He  took  occasion  to  impart  the  grea 
blessing  of   pardon   for  sin  to  some  o 
them,  confirming  his  authority  of  doinj 
it  by   a   miraculous  work   of  goodness 
how  did  they  resent  such  an  obligation!    ; 
by  accounting  him  a  blasphemer  :  Behok    i 
(saith  St.  Matthew)  cei  tain  of  the  Scribes    \ 
said  within  themselves,    This  man  llas^ 
phemrth  ."'  which  most  harsh  and  unchar    i 
itable  censure  of  theirs  he  did  not  fierce    i 
ly  reprehend,   but  calmly  discussed  am 
refuted   by    a  clear  reasoning :  T/  ivdv- 
fitTude  novrjobv ;    Wherefore  conceive  y< 
evil  in  your  hearts  1  for  whether  is  easi 
er  to  say,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ?  or 
to  say,  Arise  and  walk  f*  that  is,  Is  it  nol 
credible  that  he  who  can  perform  the  om 
may  dispense  the  other  ? 

He  freed  them  from  most  grievous  dis 
eases,  yea  rescued  them  from  the  great 
est  mischief  possible  in  nature  being  pos 
sessed  by  the  unclean  fiend  :e  how  did 
they  entertain  this  mighty  benefit  ?  by 
most  horrible  calumny,  accusing  him  oi 
sorcery,  or  conspiracy  with  the  devil 
himself.  The  Pharisees  said,  He  casteth 
out  devils  by  the  prince  of  devils  :f  yea, 
thence  attributing  to  him  the  very  name 
and  title  of  the  grand  devil :  If  they  have 
called  the  master  of  the  house  Beehelub, 
how  much  more  (shall  they  defame)  them 
of  his  household  1-  Yet  this  most  injuri 
ous  defamation  he  no  otherwise  rebuked 
than  by  a  mild  discourse,  strongly  confut 
ing  it :  Every  kingdom  (said  he)  divided 
against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation — 
and  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divid 
ed  against  himself ;  how  then  shall  his 
kingdom  stand  ?''  that  is,  the  devil  better 
understands  his  interest,  than  to  assist  any 
man  in  dispossessing  himself. 

He  did  constantly  labour  in  reclaiming 
them  from  error  and  sin,  in  converting 
them  to  God  and  goodness,  in  proposing 
fair  overtures  of  grace  and  mercy  to 
them,  in  showing  them  by  word  and 
practice  the  sure  way  to  happiness  :  what 
issue  was  there  of  all  his  care  and  pains? 
what  but  neglect,  distrust,  disappointment, 

*  Ingratos  curavit,  insidiatoribus  cessit. — 
Tert. 

c  John  vii.  12;  Matt,  xxvii.  63. 
d  Matt.  ix.  3,  &c.  e  Acts  x.  38. 

f  Matt.  ix.  34  ;  xii.  24.  «  Matt.  x.  25. 

h  Matt.  xii.  25. 
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ejection  of  himself,  of  what  he  said,  and 
v-hat  he  did  ?  Who  hath  believed  our 
eport,  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the 
jjrd  been  revealed  ?'  was  a  prophecy 
bundantly  verified  by  their  carriage  to- 
van!  him. 

;  These  and  the  like  usages,  which  he 
perpetually  did  encounter,  he  constantly 
Deceived  withouUiny  passionate  disturb 
ance  of  mind,  any  bitter  reflections  upon 
•  hat  generation,  any  revengeful  enter- 
irises  against  them  ;  yea,  requited  them 
with  continued  earnestness  of  hearty  de- 
i>ires,  and  laborious  endeavours  for  their 
igood. 

We  might  observe  the  ingrateful  disre 
spects  of  his  own  countrymen  and  kin 
dred  toward  him,  which  he  passeth  over 
without  any  greivous  disdain  ;  rather  ex 
cusing  it,  by  noting  that  entertainment  to 
'have  been  no  peculiar  accident  to  him 
self,  but  usual  to  all  of  like  employ 
ment  :  No  prophet  (said  he)  is  acceptable 
in  his  own  country.1 

We  might  also  mention  his  patient  suf 
fering  repulses  from  strangers  ;  as  when, 
being  refused  admittance  into  a  Samaritan 
village,  and  his  disciples,  being  incensed 
>with  that  rude  discourtesy,  would  have 
'fire  called  down  from  heaven  to  consume 
those  churls,*  he  restrained  their  unadvis 
ed  wrath,  and  thus  expressed  his  admir 
able  meekness:  The  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  sate 
:  them.'^ 

We  might  likewise  remark  his  meek 
!  comporting  with  the  stupid  and  perverse 
1  incredulity  of  his  disciples,  notwithstand 
ing  so  many  pregnant  and  palpable  in- 
j  ducements  continually  exhibited  for  con- 
i  firmation  of  their  faith,1  the  which  he  no 
:  otherwise  than  sometime  gently  admon- 
!  isheth  them  of,  saying,  */  dedal  tvte, 
i  ULyimujioi ;  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye 
;  of  little  faith  '?  M»yAw«r»»,  T/  ttfoiwwf; 
i  O  thou  of  small  faith,  why  didst  thou 
1  doubt  1- 

What  should  I  insist  on  these,  although 

*  Non  illi  saltern  civitati  quas  cum  recipere 
noluerat   iratus  est,   cum  etiam  discipuli  tarn 
contumelioso  oppido*  ccelestes  ignes  repreRsen- 
tari  voluissent. —  Tert. 

1  John  xii.  38. 

i  Luke  iv.  24  ;  Matt.  xiii.  57. 
k  Luke  ix.  53,  56. 

1  Luke  ix.  41  ;  Matt.  xvii.  17; — Non  pecca- 
tore,.  non  publicanos  aspernatus  esi,— Tert. 

•  Matt.  viii.  26 ;  xiv.  31. 


very  remarkable  instances  ?  since  that 
one  scene  of  his  most  grievous  (shall  I 
say,  or  glorious)  passion  doth  represent 
unto  us  a  perfect  and  most  lively  image 
of  the  highest  patience  and  meekness 
possible  ;  of  the  greatest  sorrow  that  ever 
was  or  could  be,  yet  of  a  patience  sur 
mounting  it;  of  the  extremes!  malice 
that  ever  was  conceived,  yet  of  a  charity 
overswaying  it ;  of  injury  most  intoler 
able,  yet  of  a  meekness  willingly  and 
sweetly  bearing  it :  there  may  we  observe 
the  greatest  provocations  from  al!  hands 
to  passionate  animosity  of  spirit  and  in 
temperate  heat  of  speech,  yet  no  dis 
covery  of  the  least  disorderly,  angry,  or 
revengeful  thought,  the  least  rash,  bitter, 
or  reproachful  word  ;  but  all  undergone 
with  clearest  serenity  of  mind,  and  sweet 
ness  of  carriage  toward  all  persons. 

To  Judas,  who  betrayed  him,  how  doth 
he  address  himself?  Doth  he  use  such 
terms  as  the  man  deserved,  or  as  passion 
would  have  suggested,  and  reason  would 
not  have  disallowed  ?  Did  he  say,  Thou 
most  perfidious  villain,  thou  monster  of 
iniquity  and  ingratitude  !  thou  desperate 
ly  wicked  wretch !  dost  thou,  prompted 
by  thy  base  covetousness,  treacherously 
attempt  to  ruin  thy  gracious  Master  and 
best  Friend  ;  thy  most  benign  and  bounti 
ful  Saviour  ?  No  ;  instead  of  such  pro 
per  language,  he  useth  the  most  courte 
ous  and  endearing  terms  :  '  Emiyt ,  t<f  o> 
7i(i^»ft ;  Friend  (or  companion)  for  what 
dost  thou  come  ?  '  or  what  is  thy  business- 
hero  ?  A  tacit  charitable  warning  there 
is  to  reflect  upon  his  unworthy  and  wick 
ed  action,  but  nothing  apparent  of  wrath 
or  reproach. 

From  his  own  disciples  and  servants, 
who  had  beheld  his  many  miraculous 
works,  and  were  indebted  to  him  for  the 
greatest  favours,  he  reasonably  might 
have  expected  a  most  faithful  adherence 
and  most  diligent  attendance  on  him  in 
that  juncture  :  yet  he  found  them  careless 
and  slothful :  What  then  ?  How  did  he 
take  it?  was  he  angry,  did  he  upbraid, 
did  he  storm  at  them  ?  did  he  threaten 
to  discard  them  ?  No ;  he  only  first 
gently  admonished  them :  What,  could 
ye  not  watch,  one  hour  with  me  ?  then  a 
little  exciteth  them,  Watch  and  pray, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation :  he 


•  Matt,  xxvi  50. 
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withal  suggesteth  an  excuse  for  their 
drowsiness  and  dulness;  The  spirit  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  :  in  fine,  he 
indulgeth  to  their  weakness,  letting  them 
alone,  and  saying,  xuOevdeTe  AotTro/-,  Sleep 
on  now,  and  take  your  rest.? 

When  he  foresaw  they  would  be  of 
fended  at  his  (to  appearance)  disastrous 
estate,  and  fearfully  would  desert  him, 
he  yet  expressed  no  indignation  against 
them,  or  decrease  of  affection  toward 
them  upon  that  score ;  but  simply  men- 
tioneth  it,  as  unconcerned  in  it,  and  not 
affected  thereby. 

And  the  unworthy  apostacy  of  that 
disciple,  whom  he  had  especially  favour 
ed  and  dignified,  he  only  did  mildly  fore 
warn  him  of,  requiting  it  foreseen  by  the 
promise  of  his  own  effectual  prayers  for 
his  support  and  recovery  ;  and  when  St. 
Peter  had  committed  that  heinous  fact, 
our  good  Lord  only  looked  on  him11  with 
an  eye  of  charity  and  compassion,  which 
more  efficaciously  struck  him,  than  the 
most  dreadful  threat  or  sharp  reprehension 
could  have  done  :  Peter  thereupon  went 
out  and  wept,  bitterly. 

When  the  high  priest's  officer,  upon 
no  reasonable  occasion,  did  injuriously 
and  ignominiously  strike  him,  he  return 
ed  only  this  mild  expostulation  :  If  I 
have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil ; 
if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me  ?r  that  is,  I 
advise  thee  to  proceed  in  a  fair  and  legal 
way  against  me,  not  to  deal  thus  boister 
ously  and  wrongfully,  to  thy  own  harm. 

Even  careful  and  tender  he  was  of 
those  who  were  the  instruments  of  his 
suffering;  he  protected  them  from  harm 
who  conducted  him  to  execution  ;  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest's  ser 
vant,  whom  (with  more  zeal  than  where 
with  he  ever  regarded  his  own  safety)  he 
defended  from  the  fury  of  his  own  friend, 
and  cured  of  the  wounds  received  in  the 
way  of  persecuting  himself.8 

All  his  demeanour  under  that  great  tri 
al  was  perfectly  calm,  not  the  least  regret 
or  reluctancy  of  mind,  the  least  contra 
diction  or  obloquy  of  speech,  appearing 
therein  ;  such  it  was  as  became  the  Lamb 
of  God,  who  was  to  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  by  a  willing  oblation  of 

P  Matt.  xxvi.  31. 

i  Luke  _\xii.  61,  62, — 'E»i8\c^e  ™  Hirpip. 

1  John  xviii.  23  ;  Cypr.  Ep.  65. 

•  Luke  xxii.  51,  &c. 


himself;  such  as  did  exactly  correspond 
to  the  ancient  prophecies :  He  was  op 
pressed,  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened 
not  his  mouth  :  he  was  brought  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before 
the  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his 
mouth  ;*  and,  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that 
plucked  off  the  hair :  I  hid  not  my  face 
from  shame  and  spitting.'1 

Neither  did  the  wrongful  slanders  de 
vised  and  alleged  against  him  by  suborn 
ed  witnesses,  nor  the  virulent  invectives 
of  the  priests,  nor  the  barbarous  clam 
ours  of  the  people,  nor  the  contemptuous 
spitting  upon  him  and  buffeting  him,  nor 
the  cruel  scourgings,  nor  the  contumeli 
ous  mockeries,  nor  all  the  bloody  tortures 
inflicted  upon  him,  wring  from  him  one 
syllable  importing  any  dissatisfaction  in 
his  case,  any  wrath  conceived  for  his  mis- 
usages,  any  grudge  or  ill-will  in  his  mind 
toward  his  persecutors ;  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  instead  of  hatred  and  revenge,  he 
declared  the  greatest  kindness  and  chari 
ty  toward  them,  praying  heartily  to  God 
his  Father  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins. 
Instead  of  aggravating  their  crime  and 
injury  against  him,  he  did  in  a  sort  exten 
uate  and  excuse  it  by  consideration  of 
their  ignorance  and  mistake :  Father, 
said  he,  in  the  height  of  his  sufferings, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  The  life  they  so  violently  bereaved 
him  of,  he  did  willingly  mean  to  lay 
down  for  the  ransom  of  their  lives ;  the 
blood  they  spilt,  he  wished  to  be  a  salu 
tary  balsam  for  their  wounds  and  mala 
dies  ;  he  most  cheerfully  did  offer  him 
self  by  their  hands  a  sacrifice  for  their 
offences.  No  small  part  of  his  afflictions 
was  a  sense  of  their  so  grievously  dis 
pleasing  God,  and  pulling  mischief  on 
their  own  heads,  a  foresight  of  his  kind 
intentions,  being  frustrated  by  their  ob 
stinate  incredulity  and  impenitence, 
a  reflection  upon  that  inevitable  ven 
geance,  which  from  the  Divine  justice 
would  attend  them ;  this  foreseen,  did 
work  in  him  a  distasteful  sense  (more 
grievous  than  what  his  own  pain  could 
produce),  and  drew  from  him  tears  of 
compassion  (such  as  no  resentment  of 
his  own  case  could  extort ;)  for,  When  he 
ivas  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and 


'  Isa.  liii.  7. 
u  Isa.  1.  6. 
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,ept  oi-er  it,  saying,  0  that  thou  hadsf 

,iown,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 

le  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace.* 

If  ever  he  did  express  any  commotion 

f  mind    in    reference  to  this    matter,  it 

•as  only  then  when  one  of   his  friends, 

ut  of  a  blind   fondness  of  affection,  did 

resume  to   dissuade  him  from  undergo- 

ig  these  evils  ;  then,  indeed,  being  some- 

/hat  moved  with  indignation,  he  said  to 

ilt.  Peter,  Get  thee  behind  me  Satan,  for 

\kou  art  an  offence   unto  me :  for  thou 

avourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God, 

lit  those  that  be  of  men.* 

Neither  was  it  out  of  a  stupid  insensi- 
'ility  or  stubborn  resolution*  that  he  did 
•hus  behave  himself;  for  he  had  a  most 
rigorous  sense  of  all  those  grievances, 
ind  a  strong  (natural)  aversation  from 
mdergoing  them ;  as  those  dolorous 
igonies  wherewith  he  struggled,  those 
leadly  groans  he  uttered,  those  monstrous 
umps  of  blood  he  sweat  out,  those  earn 
est  prayers  he  made  to  be  freed  from 
:hem,  declare  ;•  but  from  a  perfect  sub 
mission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  entire 
command  over  his  passions,  an  excessive 
:harity  towards  mankind,  this  patient  and 
meek  behaviour  did  spring :  The  cup 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I 
not  drink  it  ?  O  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me, ;  never 
theless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ;  let 
not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.  No  man 
taketh  away  my  life,  but  I  lay  it  down  of 
my  own  accord.  I  will  gice  my  Jleshfor 
the  life  of  the  world.1  So  doth  our  Lord 
'himself  express  the  true  grounds  of  his 
•  passion  and  his  patience. 

Such  is  the  example  of  our  Lord  :  the 

i  serious  consideration  whereof,  how  can  it 

otherwise  than  work  patience  and  meek- 

1  ness  in  us  ?     If  he, that  was  the  Lord  of 

glory  (infinitely  excellent  in  dignity  and 

'  virtue),  did    so   readily  embrace,  did  so 

contentedly   endure  such    extremities  of 

penury,    hardship,    disgrace,   and    pain, 

how  can  we   refuse  them,  or  repine  at 

them  ?     Can  we  pretend  to  a    better  lot 

than  he  received,  or  presume  that   God 

must  deal  better  with  us  than  he  did  with 

w  Luke  xix.  41;  xiii.  34. 

*  Matt.  xvi.  23. 

i  Matt.  xxvi.  37,  38  ;  Luke  xxii.  44;  John 
xii.  27  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  39  ;  Heb.  v.  7. 

1  John  xviii.  11 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  39  ;  Luke  xxii. 
42;  John  x.  18;  vi.  51. 


his  own  dearest  Son  ?  Can  we  be  dis 
pleased  at  a  conformity  to  our  Lord  and 
Master  ?  Can  we,  without  shame,  affect 
to  live  more  splendidly,  or  to  fare  more 
deliciously  than  he  chose  to  do  ?  Shall 
we  fret  or  wail,  because  our  desires  are 
crossed,  our  projects  defeated,  our  inter 
ests  anywise  prejudiced ;  whenas  his 
most  earnest  desires  and  his  most  painful 
endeavours  had  so  little  of  due  and  de 
sired  success  ;  when  he  was  ever  ready, 
and  had  so  constant  occasion  to  say,  Let 
not  my  will  be  done  I  Can  we  despise 
that  state  of  meanness  and  sorrow  which 
he,  from  the  highest  sublimities  of  glory 
and  beatitude,  was  pleased  to  stoop  unto  ? 
Can  we  take  ourselves  for  the  want  of 
any  present  conveniences  or  comforts  to 
be  wretched,  whenas  the  fountain  of  all 
happiness  was  destitute  of  all  such  things, 
and  scarce  did  ever  taste  of  any  worldly 
pleasure  ?  Are  we  fit  or  worthy  to  be  his 
disciples,  if  we  will  noi  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  him ; '  if  we  will  not  go  to 
his  school,  (that  school  wherein  he  is  said 
himself  to  have  learnt  obedience,*)  if  we 
will  not  con  that  lesson  which  he  so  loudly 
hath  read  out,  and  transcribe  that  copy 
which  he  so  fairly  hath  set  before  us  ? 
Can  we  pretend  to  those  great  benefits, 
those  high  privileges,  those  rich  and  ex 
cellent  rewards,  which  he  hath  attained 
for  us,  and  which  he  proposeth  to  us,  if 
we  will  not  go  on  towards  them  in  that 
way  of  patience  which  he  hath  trod  before 
us  ?c 

Can  we  also,  if  we  consider  him  that 
endured  such  contradiction  cf  sinners,* 
be  transported  with  any  wrathful  or 
revengeful  passion,  upon  any  provoca 
tion  from  our  brethren  ?  Can  we  hope 
or  wish  for  better  usage  from  men  than 
our  Lord  did  ever  find  ?*  Can  we  be 
much  displeased  with  any  man  for 
thwarting  our  desires  or  interests,  for 
dissenting  from  our  conceits,  for  cross 
ing  our  humors,  whenas  he,  to  whom  all 
respect  and  observance  was  due,  did  meet 
with  so  little  regard  or  compliance  in 
anyway;  continually  did  encounter  re 
pulses,  disappointments,  oppositions,  from 

*  Quam  gravis  causa  sit  hominis  rhri.Miani 
servum  pati  nolle,  cum  prior  passus  sit  Domi- 
nus,  &c. — Cypr.  Ep.  56. 

•  Luke  xiv.  27  ;  ix.  23  ;  Matt.  x.  33  :  xvi.  24. 
b  Heh.  v.  8.          •  Heb.  ii.  9,  10  ;  Phil.  ii.  9. 
d  Heb  xii.  3. 
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the  perverse  and  spiteful  world  ?  Can 
we  be  very  jealous  of  our  credit,  or  furi 
ous  when  our  imaginary  honour  (honour 
that  we  never  really  deserved  or  can 
justly  claim,  being  guilty  of  so  many 
great  faults  and  sins)  is  touched  with  the 
least  disgraceful  reflection,  if  we  do  well 
observe  and  mind  that  most  truly,  and 
indeed  only  honourable  personage  (only 
honourable,  because  only  innocent  per 
son)  that  ever  was,  had  his  reputation 
aspersed  by  the  most  odious  reproaches 
which  deepest  envy  and  malice  could 
devise,  without  any  grievous  resentment, 
or  being  solicitous  otherwise  to  assert  or 
clear  it  than  by  a  constant  silence  ?  Can 
we  be  exasperated  by  every  petty  affront 
(real  or  supposed),  when  the  most  noble, 
most  courteous,  most  obliging  person  that 
ever  breathed  upon  earth,  was  treacher 
ously  exposed  to  violence  by  his  own 
servant,  shamefully  deserted  by  his  own 
most  beloved  friends,  despitefully  treated 
by  those  whom  he  never  had  offended, 
by  those  upon  whom  he  had  heaped  the 
greatest  benefits,  without  expressing  any 
anger  or  displeasure  against  them,  but 
yielding  many  signal  testimonies  of  ten- 
derest  pity  and  love  toward  them  ?  Can 
we  see  our  Lord  treated  like  a  slave  and 
a  thief,  without  any  disturbance  or  com 
motion  of  heart ;  and  we,  vile  wretches, 
upon  every  slight  occasion,  swell  with 
fierce  disdain,  pour  forth  reproachful 
language,  execute  horrible  mischief  upon 
our  brethren  ?  He  indeed  was  surround 
ed  with  injuries  and  affronts  ;  every  sin, 
that  since  the  foundation  of  things  hath 
been  committed,  was  an  offence  against 
him  and  a  burden  upon  him  (God  laid 
upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all  y1")  so 
many  declared  enemies,  so  many  rebels, 
so  many  persecutors,  so  many  murderers 
he  had  as  there  have  lived  men  in  the 
world  :  for  every  sinner  did  in  truth  con 
spire  to  his  affliction  and  destruction ; 
we  all  in  effect  did  betray  him,  did  ac 
cuse  him,  did  mock,  did  scourge,  did 
pierce,  and  crucify  him  ;  yet  he  forgave 
all  offences,  he  died  for  all  persons ; 
while  we  are  yet  enemies,  yet  sinners,  he 
died  for  usS  to  rescue  us  from  death  and 
misery  :  and  shall  we  not  then,  in  imita 
tion  of  him,  for  his  dear  sake,  in  gratitude, 
respect,  and  obedience  to  him,  be  ready 


•  Isa.  liii.  6. 


'  Rom.  v.  6,  8,  10. 


to  bear  the  infirmities  of  our  brethren,  tc 
forgive  any  small  wrongs  or  offences 
from  them  ;  whatever  they  do  to  us,  tc 
love  them,  and  do  them  what  good  we 
can?  If  so  admirable  a  pattern  of  pa 
tience,  and  meekness  so  immense,  cannot, 
what  is  there  that  can,  oblige  or  move 
us  ?*  I  conclude  with  those  doxologies 
to  our  so  patient  and  meek  Redeemer  :* 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  blessing.  Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  "ever. 

Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  domin 
ion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XLIII. 

REJOICE     EVERMORE. 

1  THESS.  v.  16. — Rejoice  evermore. 

Rejoice  evermore  !  O  good  apostle, 
how  acceptable  rules  dost  thou  prescribe! 
O  blessed  God,  how  gracious  laws  dost 
thou  impose  !  This  is  a  rule,  to  which 
one  would  think  all  men  should  be  for 
ward  to  conform ;  this  is  a  law,  which  it 
may  seem  strange  that  any  man  should 
find  in  his  heart  to  disobey :  for  what 
can  any  soul  desire  more  than  to  be  al 
ways  on  the  merry  pin,  or  to  lead  a  life 
in  continual  alacrity  ?  Who  readily 
would  not  embrace  a  duty,  the  observance 
whereof  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  plea 
sure  itself?  Who  is  so  wild  as  to  affect 
a  sin,  which  hath  nothing  in  it  but  disease 
and  disgust? 

That  joy  should  be  enjoined,  that  sad 
ness  should  be  prohibited,  may  it  not  be 
a  plausible  exception  against  such  a  pre 
cept,  that  it  is  superfluous  and  needless, 
seeing  all  the  endeavours  of  men  do  aim 
at  nothing  else  but  to  procure  joy  and 
eechew  sorrow  ;  seeing  all  men  do  con 
spire  in  opinion  with  Solomon,  that  a  man 


*  Rependamus  illi  patientiam,  quara  pro  no- 
bis  ipse  dependit. —  Tert.  de  Pat.  16. 
f  Apoc.  v.  12,  13  ;  i.  5,  6. 
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nth  nothing  better  under  the  sun  than — 
ii  be  merry.'  Were  it  not  rather  expe- 
ient  to  recommend  sober  sadness,  or  to 
>press  the  inclinations  of  men  to  effuse 
>iirth  and  jollity  ? 

So  it  may  seem  ;  but  yet,  alas !  if  we 
icmsult  experience,  or  observe  the  world, 
re  shall  find  this  precept  very  ill  obeyed  : 
)r  do  we  not  commonly  see  people  in 
,eavy  dumps?  do  we  not  often  hear 
oleful  complaints  ?  is  not  this  world  ap- 
arently  a  stage  of  continual  trouble  and 
rrief?  Did  not  the  Preacher,  upon  a 
:  iligent  survey  of  all  the  icorks  done  un- 
;',er  the  sun,  truly  proclaim,  Behold  all  is 
wnity  and  vexation  of  spirit  ?b  Where, 
.  pray,  is  any  full  or  firm  content  ?  where 
'3  solid  and  durable  joy  to  be  found  ? 
'  It  is  true  that  men,  after  a  confused 
nanner,  are  very  eager  in  the  quest  and 
:arnest  in  the  pursuit  of  joy  ;  they  rove 
hrough  all  the  forests  of  creatures,  and 
>eat  every  bush  of  nature  for  it,  hoping 
o  catch  it  either  in  natural  endowments 
md  improvements  of  soul,  or  in  the  gifts 
)f  fortune,  or  in  the  acquists  of  industry  ; 
n  temporal  possessions,  in  sensual  enjoy- 
nents,  in  ludicrous  divertisements  and 
amusements  of  fancy  ;  in  gratification  of 
:heir  appetites  and  passions;  they  all 
hunt  for  it,  though  following  a  different 
scent,  and  running  in  various  tracks: 
some  in  way  of  plodding  for  rare  notions  ; 
some  in  compassing  ambitious  projects; 
some  in  amassing  heaps  of  wealth  ;  some 
in  practice  of  overreaching  subtilties ; 
some  in  wreaking  their  malice,  their 
revenge,  their  envy  ;  some  in  venting 
frothy  conceits,  bitter  scon's,  or  profane 
railleries ;  some  in  jovial  conversation 
and  quaffing  the  full  bowls ;  some  in 
music  and  dancing  ;  some  in  gallantry 
and  courting ;  some  in  all  kinds  of  riot 
ous  excess  and  wanton  dissoluteness;  so 
each  in  his  way  doth  incessantly  prog 
for  joy;  but  all  much  in  vain  ;  or  with- 
1  out  any  considerable  success  ;  finding  at 
most,  instead  of  it,  some  faint  shadows, 
or  transitory  flashes  of  pleasure,  the 
which,  depending  on  causes  very  contin 
gent  and  mutable,  residing  in  a  frail 
temper  of  fluid  humours  of  body,  con 
sisting  in  slight  touches  upon  the  organs 
of  sense,  in  frisks  of  the  corporeal  spirits, 

•  Eccles.  viii.  15  :    ii.  24 ;    Ui.   12,  22  ;    v. 
18,  26.  >  Eccl.  i.  14. 
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or  in  fumes  and  vapours  twitching  the 
imagination,  do  soon  flag  and  expire  ; 
their  short  enjoyment  being  also  temper 
ed  with  regret,  being  easily  dashed  by 
any  cross  accident,  soon  declining  into  a 
nauseous  satiety,  and  in  the  end  degener 
ating  into  gall  and  bitter  remorse  ;  for, 
Even  (as  Solomon  observed)  in  laughter 
the  heart  is  sorrowful ;  and  the  end  of 
that  mirth  is  heaviness  :c  and,  Though, 
as  it  is  said  in  Job  (ch.  xx.  ver.  12,  14, 
20),  wickedness  is  sweet  in  the  mouth — 
yet  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is  turned,  it  is 
the  gall  of  asps  within  him  :*  so  that  in 
deed  the  usual  delights  which  men  affect 
are  such,  that  we  should  not  if  we  could, 
and  we  could  not  if  we  would,  constantly 
entertain  them  ;  such  rejoicing  evermore 
being  equally  unreasonable  and  impossi 
ble. 

Wherefore  there  is  ground  more  than 
enough,  that  we  should  be  put  to  seek 
for  a  true,  substantial,  and  consistent  joy  ; 
it  being  withal  implied,  that  we  should 
effect  it  in  another  way,  or  look  for  it  in 
another  box,  than  commonly  men  do  ; 
who  therefore  are  so  generally  disap 
pointed,  because  they  would  have  it  upon 
impossible  or  undue  terms,  and  least  ex 
pect  it  there,  where  it  is  only  to  be  had. 

It  is  a  scandalous  misprision,  vulgarly 
admitted,  concerning  religion,  that  it  is 
altogether  sullen  and  sour,  requiring  a 
dull,  lumpish,  morose  kind  of  life,  barring 
all  delight,  all  mirth,  all  good  humour  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  alone  is  the 
never-failing  source  of  true,  pure,  steady 
joy ;  such  as  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
heart,  immoveably  founded  in  the  reason 
of  things,  permanent  like  the  immortal 
spirit  wherein  it  dwelleth,  and  like  the 
eternal  objects  whereon  it  is  fixed,  which 
is  not  apt  to  fade  or  cloy ;  and  is  not 
subject  to  any  impressions  apt  to  corrupt 
or  impair  it :  whereas,  in  our  text,  and 
in  many  texts  parallel  to  it,  we  see,  that 
our  religion  doth  not  only  allow  us,  but 
even  doth  oblige  us  to  be  joyful,  as  much 
and  often  as  can  be,  not  permitting  us  to 
be  sad  for  one  minute,  banishing  the  least 
fit  of  melancholy,  charging  us  in  all 
times,  upon  all  occasions,  to  be  cheerful ; 

*  Sunt  quaedam  tristes  voluptates, — Sen. 
Ep.  67. — Quaquaversum  se  verterit  anima  ho- 
minis,  ad  dolores  figitur  alibi,  preterquam  in 
te, — Aug.  Cons.  iv.  10. 

c  Pro*,  xiv.  13. 
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supposing,  consequently,  that  it  is  in 
some  manner  possible  to  be  so,  and  af 
fording  power  to  effect  what  it  doth  re 
quire. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  transcendent  good 
ness  of  our  God,  that  he  maketh  our  de 
light  to  be  our  duty,  and  our  sorrow  to 
be  our  sin,  adapting  his  holy  will  to  our 
principal  instinct ;  that  he  would  have  us 
to  resemble  himself,  as  in  all  other  per 
fections,  so  in  a  constant  state  of  happi 
ness  ;  that  as  he  hath  provided  a  glorious 
heaven  of  bliss  for  us  hereafter,  so  he 
would  have  us  enjoy  a  comfortable  para 
dise  of  delight  here.  He  accordingly 
hath  ordered  the  whole  frame  of  our  re 
ligion  in  a  tendency  to  produce  joy  in 
those  who  embrace  it ;  for  what  is  the 
gospel,  but,  as  the  holy  angel,  the  first 
promulger  of  it,  did  report,  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  to  all  people  ?[1  How  doth 
God  represent  himself  therein,  but  as  the 
God  of  love,  oj  hope,  of  peace,  of  all  con 
solation,  cheerfully  smiling  in  favour  on 
us,  graciously  inviting  us  to  the  most 
pleasant  enjoyments,  bountifully  dispen 
sing  most  comfortable  blessings  of  mer 
cy,  of  grace,  of  salvation  to  us  ?''  for 
what  doth  our  Lord  call  us  to  him,  but 
that  he  may  give  us  rest  and  refreshment 
to  our  souls ;  that  he  may  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  our  eyes  ;  that  he  may  save 
us  from  most  woful  despair,  and  settle  us 
in  a  blessed  hope  ;  that  we  may  enter 
into  our  Master's  joy  ;  that  our  joy  may 
be  full,  and  such  as  no  man  can  take 
from  us  ?f 

What  is  the  great  overture  of  the  gos 
pel,  but  the  gift  of  a  most  blessed  Com 
forter,  to  abide  with  us  for  ever,"  cheer 
ing  our  hearts  with  his  lightsome  presence 
and  ravishing  consolations  ?  Wherein 
doth  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consist  ?  not 
in  meat  and  drink,  hut  in  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
What  are  the  prime  fruits  sprouting  from 
that  root  of  Christian  life,  the  Divine  Spi 
rit  ?  They  are,  as  St.  Paul  telleth  us,  love, 
joy,  and  peace.'  Are  there  not  number 
less  declarations  importing  a  joyful  satis- 


d  Luke  ii.  10. 

•  Rom.  xv.  33,  13,  5  ;    Eph.  ii.  4  ;    2  Cor.  i. 
3;  xiii.  11;  1  Pet.  v.  10;  James  v.  11. 

f  Matt.  xi.  28;     Apoc.  vii.  17  ;    xxi.  4;    Tit. 
ii.  13  ;  Matt.  xxv.  21 ;  Johnxv.  11 ;  xvi.  22.  24. 

•  Johnxiv.  16. 

h  Rom.  xiv.  1.7.  j  Gal.  v.  22. 


faction  granted  to  the  observers  of  God 
commandments  ;  that  light  is  sown  f. 
the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  u\ 
right  in  heart  ?•'  Doth  not  our  Lord  pr< 
nounce  a  special  beatitude  to  the  pract 
ser  of  every  virtue  ?  And  if  we  scan  a 
the  doctrines,  all  the  institutions,  all  th 
precepts,  all  the  promises  of  Christianity 
will  not  each  appear  pregnant  with  ma 
ter  of  joy,  will  not  each  yield  great  re? 
son  and  strong  obligation  to  this  duty  ( 
rejoicing  evermore  ? 

Wherefore  a  Christian,  as  such  (accorc 
ing  to  the  design  of  his  religion,  and  i 
proportion  to  his  compliance  with  its  di< 
tates),  is  the    most  jocund,  blithe,  an 
gay  person  in  the  world  ;  always  in   to 
rnour  and   full    of   cheer ;      continual! 
bearing  a  mind  well  satisfied,  a  light  hear 
and  calm  spirit,  a  smooth   brow  and  s< 
rene  countenance,  a  grateful  accent  < 
speech,  and  a  sweetly  composed  tenor  ( 
carriage  ;  no  black  thought,  no  irksorc 
desire,  no   troublesome    passion,  shoul 
lodge   in    his    breast ;  any    furrow,   an 
frown,  any  cloud,  doth   sit   ill   upon   h 
face  ;  the  least  fretful  word    or  frowar 
behaviour  doth  utterly  misbecome   him 
if  at  any  time  it  appear  otherwise,  it  is 
deflection   from    his   character ;  it   is 
llemish  and  wrong  to  his  profession ;  i 
argueth  a  prevarication   in  his  judgmer 
or  in  his  practice  ;  he  forgetteth  that  h' 
is  a  Christian,  or  hath  not  preserved  th 
innocence  belonging  to  that  name.     For 
if  a  Christian  remembereth  what  he  is; 
or  is  sensible  of  his   condition  ;  if  he  re 
flecteth  on  the  dignity  of  his  person,  th< 
nobleness  of  his  relations,  the    sublimit; 
of  his  privileges,  the  greatness  and  cer 
tainty  of  his  hopes,  how  can  he  be  out  oj 
humour  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  for  him  that  i  I 
at  peace  with  Heaven,  with  his  own  corij 
science,  with  all  the  world ;  for  the  posi 
sessor  of  the  best  goods,  and   the  heir  o 
a  blessed  immortality  ;  for  the  friend,  the 
favourite,    the    son    of  God,    to   fret   01 
wail  ? 

He  that  is  settled  in  a  most  prosperous 
state,  that  is  (if  he  pleaseth)  secure  of  ite 
continuance,  that  is  well  assured  of  itt 
improvement ;  that  hath  whatever  good 
he  can  wish  in  his  reach,  and  more  than 
he  can  conceive  in  sure  reversion  ;  what 

)  Psal.  xcvii.  11;  cxviii.  15;  xxxii.  11; 
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count  can  be  given  that  he  should   be 

d,  or  seem  afflicted  ? 

He  that  hath  the    inexhaustible  spring 

i1  good  for  his  portion  ;  that  hath  his  wel- 

re  intrusted  in  God's  most  faithful  hand  ; 

at  hath  God's    infallible  word    for   his 

pport ;  that  hath  free  access  to  him,  in 

kose  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  ;k  that 

ith  frequent  tastes  of  God's  goodness, 

gracious  dispensations  of  providence, 

.  intercourses  of  devotion,  in  the    influ- 

ices   of  grace ;    that   hath   the    infinite 

'3auty  and  excellency  for  the  perpetual 

jject  of  his  contemplation  and  affection  ; 

lat    enjoyeth  the  serenity  of  a  sound 

lind,  of  a  pure  heart,    of  a    quiet   con- 

;ience,  of  a  sure  hope,   what   can   he 

''ant  to  refresh  or  comfort  him  ? 

If  a  true  and  perfect  Christian  hath  no 
are  to  distract  him,    having  discharged 
11  his  concerns  on  God's  providence  ;  if 
e  hath  no    fear  to  dismay   him,    being 
uarded  by  the  Almighty  protection  from 
11  danger  and  mischief;  if  he  hath    no 
espair  to  sink  him,  having  a  sure  refuge 
i  the  divine  mercy  and  help  ;  if  he  hath 
o  superstitious  terrors  or  scruples  to  per- 
lex  him,  being  conscious  of  his  own  up- 
ight  intentions  to  please  God,  and  con- 
ident  of  God's   merciful  willingness   to 
ccept    his   sincere    endeavours ;    if   he 
lath  no   incurable    remorse   to   torment 
lim,  the  stings  of  guilt  being    pulled  out 
>y   the  merits  of  his  Saviour,  applied  by 
iis  faith  and  repentance  ;  if  he  hath    no 
onging  desires  to  disquiet  him.  being  ful- 
y  satisfied  with   that    he    doth    possess, 
>r  may  expect  from    God's   bounty,    all 
')ther  things  being  far  beneath   his  ambi- 
jion  or  coveting  ;  if  he  hath   no  conten 
tions  to   inflame    him,    knowing  nought 
nere  worth  passionately  striving  for,  and 
being  resolved  to  hold  a    friendly    good- 
'will  toward    all  men;  if  he  hath  no  re 
pining  envy,  seeing   that  none   can    be 
'more  happy  than   he   may   be,  and  that 
every   man's   good  by  charity    is    made 
|his  own ;  if  he   hath   no    fretful    discon 
tent,  since   he  gladly    doth  acquiesce   in 
the  condition  and  success  allotted  to  him, 
Designing   his   will  to   God's    pleasure, 
itaking  all  for  best  which  thence  doth  oc- 
!cur,  being  assured  that   all  things  shall 
work  together  for  his  good   and   advan 
tage  ;  if  he  hath   no  spiteful  rancours  to 

k  Psal.  xvi.  11. 


orrode  his  heart,  no  boisterous  passions 
to  ruffle  his  mind,  no  inordinate  appetites, 
perverse  humours,  or  corrupt  designs,  to 
distemper  his  soul  and  disturb  his  life, 
whence  then  may  sorrow  come,  or  how 
can  sadness  creep  into  him?* 

What  is  there  belonging  to  a  Christian, 
whence  grief  naturally  can  spring  ?  From 
God,  our  exceeding  joy,1  the  fountain  of 
happiness  ;  from  heaven,  the  region  of 
light  and  bliss  ;  from  divine  truth,  which 
illustrateth  and  cheereth  the  soul  ;  from 
God's  law,  which  rejoiceth  the  heart,  and 
is  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey 
comb  ;'"  from  wisdom  whose  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  whose  paths 
are  peace;"  from  virtue,  which  cureth 
our  afflictive  distempers,  and  composeth 
our  vexatious  passions  ;  from  these  things, 
I  say,  about  which  a  Christian,  as  such, 
is  only  conversant,  no  sorrow  can  be  de 
rived  ;  from  those  sweet  sources  no  bit 
ter  streams  can  flow  :  but  hell,  the  flesh, 
the  world,  darkness,  error,  folly,  sin, 
and  irreligion  (things  with  which  a  Chris 
tian  should  have  nothing  to  do  from  which 
he  should  keep  aloof,  which  he  doth  pre 
tend  utterly  to  renounce  and  abandon), 
these,  these  alone,  are  the  parents  of  dis 
comfort  and  anguish. 

Wherefore  there  is  the  same  reason, 
the  same  obligation,  the  same  possibility, 
that  we  should  rejoice  evermore  as  that 
we  should  always  be  Christians,  exactly 
performing  duty,  and  totally  forbearing 
sin  ;  for  innocence  and  indolency  do  ev 
er  go  together,  both  together  making 
paradise  ;  perfect  virtue  and  constant  alac 
rity  are  inseparable  companions,  both  con 
stituting  beatityde  :  and  as  although  from 
our  infirmity  we  cannot  attain  the  highest 
pitch  of  virtue,  yet  we  must  aspire  there 
to,  endeavouring'/o  perfect  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God  ;°  so,  though  it  may  not  be 
possibfe  to  get,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to 
seek,  perpetual  joy  ;  which  doing  in  the 
right  way,  we  shall  not  fail  of  procuring 
a  good  measure  of  it. 

Indeed,  to  exercise  piety  and  to  rejoice 
are  the  same  things,  or  things  so  inter 
woven,  that  nothing  can  disjoin  them  ;  re- 


' 
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ligious  practice  is  like  that  river  the 
streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of 
God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Most  High,v  that  is,  every  pious  soul. 
No  good  deed  can  be  performed  without 
satifaction ;  each  virtue  hath  a  peculiar 
delight  annexed  to  it :  whence  the  acts 
of  joy,  which  upon  various  objects, 
grounds,  and  occasions,  we  may  exert, 
being  numberless,  I  shall  only  touch  a 
few  principal  instances. 

I.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the 
exercise  of  our  faith  ;  according  to  that 
prayer  of  our  apostle  for  the  Romans, 
Now  the  God  of  hope  Jill  you  with  all 
joy  and  peace  in  believing^ 

Every  kind  of  faith  (that  which  em- 
braceth  divine  truths,  that  which  applieth 
God's  mercy,  that  which  ensureth  God's 
promises,  that  which  confideth  in  God's 
providence,  each  of  them)  is  a  clear 
spring  of  joy,  ever  standing  open  to 
us ;  which  he  that  drinketh  shall  never 
thirst. r 

1.  The  faith  which  embraceth  God's 
heavenly  truth  doth  not  only  enlighten  our 
minds,  but  is  apt  to  affect  our  hearts  ; 
there  being  no  article  of  faith,  or  mystery 
of  our  religion,  which  doth  not  involve 
some  great  advantage,  some  notable  fa 
vour,  some  happy  occurrence  dispensed 
to  us  by  the  goodness  of  God,  the  which 
faith  doth  apprehend  and  convey  to  our 
spiritual  gust,  so  that  we  cannot  hardly 
but  receive  the  word  with  joy.*  For  is  it 
not  very  sweet  with  faith  to  contemplate 
the  rich  bounty  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  producing  so  goodly  a 
frame,  so  copious  a  store  of  things,  with 
a  special  regard  to  our  sustenance  and 
accommodation  ?  Is  it  not  satisfactory 
to  believe  that  God,  by  his  almighty  hand 
and  vigilant  care,  with  the  same  benign 
regard,  doth  uphold  and  govern  the  same  ? 
Is  it  not  extremely  pleasant  with  raith  to 
reflect  on  that  great  honour  and  happi 
ness,  which  God  did  vouchsafe  to  con 
fer  on  mankind,  by  sending  down  from 
heaven  his  only  Son  to  assume  our  na 
ture,  and  to  converse  with  men,  that  we 
might  be  advanced  lo  a  participation  of 
the  divine  nature,1  and  to  an  enjoyment  of 
communion  ivith  God?"  How  without 

P  Psal.  xlvi.  4.  i  Rom.  xv.  13. 

r  Johnvi.  35;  vii.  38;  iv   14. 

•  Matt.  xiii.  20  ;  Phil.  i.  25. 
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great  delight  can  we  be  persuaded  that 
our  Saviour,  by  his  meritorious  obedience 
and  passion,  hath  appeased  God's  wrath, 
and  inclined  his  favour  toward  us,  hath 
satisfied  justice,  hath  expiated  our  offen 
ces,  hath  ransomed  and  rescued  our  souls 
from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  Satan, 
from  death  and  corruption,  from  hell  and 
everlasting  torment,  hath  purchased  im 
mortal  life  and  endless  bliss  for  us  ? 
What  comfort  is  there  in  being  assured/ 
by  the  resurrection  and  triumph  of  our 
Lord  over  death  that  our  souls  are  indeed 
immortal,  that  our  bodies  shall  be  raised 
from  the  dust,  that  our  persons  are  capa 
ble  of  an  eternal  subsistence  in  happiness? 
Will  it  not  much  please  us  with  an  eye 
of  faith  to  behold  our  Redeemer  sitting  in 
glorious  exaltation  at  God's  right  hand, 
governing  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
his  church,  dispensing  benediction  and 
grace  to  us  ;  interceding,  as  our  merciful 
and  faithful  High  Priest,*  for  the  par 
don  of  our  sins,  the  acceptance  of  our 
prayers,  the  supply  of  our  needs,  and  the 
relief  of  our  distresses  ?  If  we  be  fully 
convinced  that  our  Lord  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  to  all  that  obey  him* 
how  can  we  otherwise  than  follow  those, 
of  whom  St.  Peter  saith,  Whom  having 
not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  ye 
now  see  him  not,  yet  believing  ye  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  P 
So  from  the  hearty  belief  of  every  evan 
gelical  truth  we  may  suck  consolation ; 
each  of  them  is  food  of  our  soul  ;  and 
to  believe  it  is  to  eat  it  *  which,  how  can 
we  do  without  a  delicious  or  most  savory 
relish  ?* 

2.  At  least  methinks  that  faith  greatly 
should  exhilarate  us,  which  applieth  those 
verities  (so  loorthy  of  all 'acceptation7-}, 
wherein  God  doth  open  his  arms  wide  to 
embrace  us,  proposing  most  kind  invita 
tions  and  favourable  overtures  of  mercy, 
upon  the  fairest  terms  possible  ;  together 
with  effectual  remedies  for  all  the  mala 
dies  and  miseries  of  our  souls  :  for  if  we 
are  sensible  of  our  heinous  guilts,  if  we 
are  laden  with  the  heavy  burden  of  our 


*  Crede  et  manducasti. — Aug. 
T  tl36Tcs 2  Cor.  iv.  J4. 
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sins,  if  our  heart  is  galled  with  sore  com 
punction  for  our  misdeeds,  if  we  are 
struck  with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and 
tremble  toith  the  fear  of  God's  judgments:* 
how  comfortable  must  it  be  to  be  per 
suaded  that  God  is  fully  reconcileable 
to  us,  is  very  desirous  to  show  us  mercy, 
and  gladly  will  accept  our  repentance  ; 
that  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  who  hath  propitiated  for  our 
sins,1'  doth  meditate  for  our  peace,  hath 
both  full  power  and  certain  will,  if  we 
sincerely  do  renounce  our  offences,  whol 
ly  to  remit  them  !  so  that  there  is  there 
fore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  ;c  and  that 
being  justified  by  faith,  ive  have  peace 
with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.*  Will  not  this  belief  revive  us, 
and  make  the  broken  bones  to  rejoice? 
will  not  the  gospel  of  peace  be  hence  in 
truth  a  joyful  sound  to  us  ?  might  it  not 
hence  well  be  proclaimed  in  the  prophet, 
Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people  ;  speak 
ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry 
•unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomplish 
ed,  that,  her  iniquity  is  pardoned  ?' 

And  if  we  find  ourselves  in  habit  of 
soul  grievously  distempered,  labouring 
under  great  impotency  and  blindness, 
overborne  and  oppressed  with  the  preva- 
lency  of  corruption,  pestered  with  un 
reasonable  desires  and  passions,  unable 
to  curb  our  inclinations  and  appetites,  to 
resist  temptations,  to  discharge  our  duty 
in  any  tolerable  measure,  or  with  any 
ease  ;  is  it  not  then  comfortable  to  be 
lieve,  that  we  have  a  most  faithful  and 
skilful  physician  at  hand  to  cure  our  dis 
tempers  ;  that  we  have  a  powerful  suc 
cour  within  ken  to  relieve  our  infirmities  ; 
that  God  is  ready  to  impart  an  abundant 
supply  of  grace,  of  light,  of  spiritual 
strength  to  direct  and  assist  us  ?  that  if 
any  man  doth  lack  wisdom,  he  is  encou 
raged  with  faith  to  ask  it  of  God,  who 
giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not  ?-' 
If  any  man  want  strength,  God's  Almigh 
ty  Spirit  is  promised  to  those  who  with 
humble  earnestness  do  implore  it  ;h  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  do  all  things  (in- 

•  Psal.  xxxviii.  1 ;    vi.  1 ;    cii.  4 ;    cxliii.  4  ; 
cxix.  120.  ">  1  John  ii.  1,  2. 

c  Rom.  viii.  1.  d  Rom.  v.  1. 

•  Ps.  ii.  8;  xc.  8,  14.  f  Isa.  xl.  i.  2. 

•  James  i.  5,  6.  h  Luke  xi.  13. 


cumbent  on  us)  by  Christ  who  strength- 
eneth  us.' 

3.  And  what  more  hearty  satisfaction 
can  we  feel,  than  in  a  firm  persuasion 
concerning  the  real  accomplishments  of 
those  exceedingly  great  and  precious 
promises^'  whereby  we  become  capable 
of  the  most  excellent  privileges,  the 
most  ample  benefits,  the  most  happy  re 
wards  that  can  be  ?  How  can  the 
belief,  that  by  God's  infallible  word,  or 
as  surely  as  truth  itself  is  true,  an  eter 
nal  inheritance  of  a  treasure  that  cannot 
fail,  of  a  glory  that  cannot  fade,  of 
a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  of  a 
felicity  surpassing  all  expression  and 
all  conceit,  is  reserved  for  us,  in  re 
compense  of  our  faithful  obedience  ;  how 
I  say,  can  that  be  dead,  dull,  dry  belief, 
void  of  sprightly  comfort  and  pleasure? 

Likewise  the  faith  of  confidence  in 
God's  good  providence  and  paternal  care 
over  us  (whatever  our  condition  or  cir 
cumstances  be),  should  infuse  a  cheerful 
refreshment  of  heart  into  us. 

It  is  in  holy  scripture  most  frequently 
asserted,  that  he  who  placeth  his  trust  in 
God  is  a  very  blessed  and  happy  person  ; 
and  can  we,  without  great  satisfaction 
partake  of  that  beatitude  ? 

Can  we,  by  such  a  trust,  disburden  all 
our  solicitous  cares,  all  our  anxious  fears, 
all  the  troubles  of  our  spirit,  and  pres 
sures  of  our  condition  upon  God,  with 
strong  assurance,  that  from  his  mighty 
power  and  watchful  care,  in  due  time,  in 
the  most  expedient  manner,  we  shall  re 
ceive  a  competent  supply  of  our  wants,  a 
riddance  from  our  grievances,  a  protec 
tion  from  all  danger  and  harm,  a  bless 
ing  upon  all  our  good  endeavours  and 
undertakings,  without  feeling  much  ease 
and  peace  in  our  hearts  ? 

What  can  be  more  cheering  than  a 
persuasion  that  all  our  concerns  are  lodg 
ed  in  the  hands  of  such  a  Friend,  so 
wise,  so  able,  so  faithful,  so  affectionate, 
so  ever  readily  disposed  to  help  us  and 
further  our  good  ?  They  who  trust  in 
God,  are  said  to  abide  under  the  shadoic 
of  the  Almighty,  and  to  be  covered  unth 
his  wings  ;k  God  is  often  styled  their 

1  Phil.  iv.  13  ;  Rom.  vii.  25 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  5  ; 
Phil.  ii.  13. 

i  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

k  Psal.  xci.  1 ;  Ixi.  4 ;  xci.  4  ;  Ivii.  1 ;  xvii. 
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rock,  their  fortress,  their  shield  and  buck 
ler,  their  defence  and  refuge;  and  are 
they  not  then  impregnably  safe  ?'  why 
then  should  they  fear  any  disaster  ?  at 
what  occurence  should  they  be  disturb 
ed  ?  Have  they  not  huge  reason  to  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  In  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings  will  I  rejoice  ;  The  Lord  is  my 
sfength  and  my  shield,  my  heart  trusteth 
in  him,  and  I  am  helped  :  therefore  my 
heart  danceth  for  joy,  and  in  my  song 
will  I  praise  him.™  May  not  each  of 
those  confiders  in  God  well  repress  all 
insurrections  of  trouble  and  grief  with 
that  holy  charm,  Why  art  thou  so  vexed, 
O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  so  disquiet 
ed  within  me  1  O  trust  in  God -for 

he  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and 
my  God.11 

II.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in 
the  practice  of  Christian  hope,  making 
good  that  aphorism  of  Solomon,  The  hope 
of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness  : '  and 
obeying  those  apostolical  injunctions,  that 
we  should  rejoice  in  hope ;  that  we 
should  retain  the  confidence,  and  the  re 
joicing  of  hope  jirm  to  the  end.9  Those 
excellent  and  most  beneficial  truths,  those 
sweet  proposals  of  grace  and  mercy, 
those  rich  promises,  which  faith  doth  ap 
prehend  as  true  in  a  general  reference  to 
all  Christians,  hope  doth  appropriate  and 
apply  as  particularly  touching  ourselves  ; 
improving  the  knowledge  of  our  com 
mon  capacity  into  a  sense  of  our  special 
interest  in  them.  God,  saith  our  faith, 
will  assuredly  receive  all  penitent  sinners 
to  mercy,  will  crown  all  pious  Christians 
with  glory,  will  faithfully  perform  what 
ever  he  hath  graciously  promised  to  all 
people,  hath  a  tender  care  for  all  that 
love  and  fear  him  ;  but  God,  saith  our 
hope,  will  have  mercy  on  me,  will  render 
to  me  the  wages  of  righteousness,  will 
verify  his  good  word  to  me  his  servant,^ 
will  protect,  will  deliver,  will  bless  me 
in  all  exigencies  :  if  so,  being  conscious 
of  our  sincere  endeavour  to  serve  and 
please  God  ;  if  discerning,  from  a  care 
ful  reflection  upon  our  heart  and  ways, 
that  in  some  good  measure  with  fidelity 
and  diligence  we  have  discharged  the 

1  Psal.  xviii.  2;  kii.  2. 

ra  Psal.  cxii.  2  ;  Ixiii.  7  ;  xxviii.  7  ;  (xxxiii. 
21.)  «  Psal.  xlii.  14;  xliii.  5. 

0  Prov.  x.  28.        P  Rom.  xii.  12  ;  Heb.  iii.  6. 

1  2  Tim.  iv.  8;  1  Kings  viii.  26. 


conditions  required  of  us,  we  can  entitle 
ourselves  to  God's  special  affection,  we 
can  accommodate  his  word  to  our  case, 
we  can  assume  a  propriety  in  his  regard, 
how  can  we  forbear  conceiving  joy  ? 

All  hope,  in  proportion  to  the  worth  of 
its  object,  and  the  solidity  of  its  ground, 
is  comfortable  ;  it  being  the  anchor  of 
the  soul,r  which  stayeth  and  supporteth 
it  in  undisturbed  rest ;  it  appeasing  un 
quiet  desires  ;  it  setting  absent  goods  be 
fore  us,  and  anticipating  future  enjoy 
ments  by  a  sweet  foretaste  :*  seeing, 
then,  if  we  have  a  good  conscience,  and 
our  heart  doth  not  condemn  us,  our  hope 
is  grounded  on  the  Rock  of  ages 8  (on  the 
immutable  nature  and  the  infallible  word 
of  God  ;)  seeing  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
most  worthy,  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
incomparable  and  estimable  goods,  it 
must  be  most  extremely  delightful. 

If  it  much  pleaseth  men  to  conceit 
themselves  next  heirs  of  a  fair  estate,  to 
have  the  reversion  of  a  good  office,  to  be 
probable  expectants  of  a  great  prefer 
ment  (although  death  may  intercept,  or 
other  accidents  may  obstruct  the  accom 
plishment  of  such  hopes),  how  much 
more  shall  that  lively  hope,  of  which  St. 
Peter  speaketh,  of  an  inheritance  incor 
ruptible,  and  undejiled,  and  thatfadeth 
not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us,  who 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation*  (which  hope  there 
fore  can  never  be  dashed  or  defeated), 
breed  a  most  cheerful  satisfaction,  far 
transcending  all  other  pleasures,  which 
spring  from  the  most  desirable  fruitions 
here  ;  according  to  that  admonition  of 
our  Lord,  Notwithstanding,  in  this  re 
joice  not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto 
you  ;  but  rather  rejoice  that  your  mimes 
are  written  in  heaven." 

III.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the 
performing  the  duty  of  charity  ;  both  that 
which  we  owe  to  God,  and  that  which  is 
due  to  our  neighbour. 

Love  is  the  sweetest  and  most  delecta 
ble  of  all  passions ;  and  when,  by  the 
conduct  of  wisdom,  it  is  directed  in  a  ra 
tional  way  toward  a  worthy,  congruous, 

vcTai. — Const.  Ap.  vii.  33. 
r  Heb  vi.  19. 

•  I  John  iii.  31  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  4. 
1  1  Pet.  i.  4,  5.  «  Luke  x.  20. 
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attainable  object,  it  cannot  otherwise  than 
fill  the  heart  with  ravishing  delight. 

And  such  (in  all  respects  superlatively 
such)  an  object  is  God:  he  infinitely  be 
yond  all  other  things  deserveth  our  affec 
tion  as  most  perfectly  amiable  and  desir 
able,  as  having  obliged  us  by  innumera 
ble  and  inestimable  benefits,  all  the  good 
that  we  have  ever  enjoyed,  or  that  we  can 
ever  expect,  being  derived  from  his  pure 
bounty  ;  all  things  in  the  world,  in  com 
petition  with  him,  being  pitifully  mean, 
ugly  and  loathsome  ;  all  things,  without 
him,  being  vain,  unprofitable,  and  hurtful 
to  us ;  so  that  the  Psalmist  might  well  say, 
Who  in  heaven  can  be  corn-pared  unto  the 
Lord  ?  who  among  the  sons  of  the  migh 
ty  can  be  likened  unto  the  Lord  1  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven,  but  thee  ?  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  can  desire  beside 
thee.''  He  is  the  most  proper  object  of 
our  love  ;  for  we  chiefly  were  framed, 
and  it  is  the  prime  law  of  our  nature,  to 
love  him  ;w  our  soul  from  original  instinct 
vergeth  toward  him  as  its  centre,  and  can 
have  no  rest  till  it  be  fixed  on  him  ;  he 
alone  can  satisfy  the  vast  capacity  of  our 
minds,  and  fill  our  boundless  desires. 

He,  of  all  lovely  things,  most  certainly 
and  easily  may  be  attained  ;  for  whereas 
commonly  men  are  crossed  in  their  affec 
tion,  and  their  love  is  imbittered  from 
their  affecting  things  imaginary,  which 
they  cannot  reach,  or  coy  things,  which 
disdain  and  reject  their  affection ;  it  is 
concerning  God  quite  otherwise  ;  for, 

He  is  most  ready  to  impart  himself, 
and  will  not  reject  any  that  cometh  unto 
him;  he  most  earnestly  desireth  and 
wooeth  our  love  ;  he  is  not  only  most 
willing  to  correspond  in  affection,  but  doth 
prevent  us  therein,  for  we  love  him  (saith 
the  apostle)  because  he  first  lored  us.1 

He  doth  cherish  and  encourage  our 
love  by  sweetest  influences  and  most 
comfortable  embraces,  by  kindest  ex 
pressions  of  favour,  by  most  beneficial 
returns,  ordering  that  all  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love 
him :'  and  whereas  all  other  objects  do 
in  the  enjoyment  much  fail  our  expecta 
tion,  he  doth  ever  far  exceed  it. 

T  Psal.  Ixxxix.  6  ;  Ixxiii.  25. 
w  Matt.  xxii.  38. 

*  John  vi.  37  ;    Psal.  Ixx.  4  ;    2  Cor.  v.  20  ; 
John  xiv.  21,  23  ;  Apoc.  iii.  20  ;  1  John  iv.  19. 
i  Rom.  viii.  28 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 


Wherefore,  in  all  affectionate  motions 
of  our   hearts  toward    God,  in    desiring 
him,  or  seeking  his  favour  and  friendship  ; 
in  embracing  him,  or  setting  our  esteem, 
our  good-will,  our  confidence  on  him  ;  in 
enjoying  him  by  devotional   meditations 
and  addresses  to  him  ;  in  a  reflexive  sense 
of  our  interest  and   propriety  in  him  ;  in 
that   mysterious    union  of  spirit,    hereby 
we  do  closely  adhere  to  him,  and  are,  as 
it  were,  inserted  in   him  ;x  in  a  hearty 
complacence  in   his  benignity,  a  grateful 
resentment  of  his  kindness,  and   a  zeal 
ous  desire  of  yielding  some  requital  for 
it,    we    cannot    but  feel    very   pleasant 
transports,  assuring  to  us  the  truth  of  that 
saying  in  the  Psalm,    They  that  love  thy 
name  shall  be  joyful  in  thee  ; '  and   dis 
posing  us  to  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist, 
How  excellent  is  thy  loving  kindness,  0 
Lord  !  Because  thy  loving  kindness  is 
better  than  life,  my  lips  shall  praise  thee.* 
Indeed  that  celestial  flame  (kindled  in 
our  hearts  by  the  spirit  of  love)  cannot  be 
void  of  warmth  ;  we  cannot  fix  our  eyes 
upon  infinite  beauty,  we  cannot  taste  in 
finite  sweetness,  we  cannot  cleave  to  in 
finite  felicity,  without  we  should  also  per 
petually   rejoice   in  the  first  daughter  of 
love  to  God,  charity   toward  men  ;  the 
which  in  complexion  and  cheerful  dispo 
sition  doth  most  resemble  its  mother :  for 
it  doth  rid  all  those  gloomy,  keen,  turbu 
lent  imaginations   and    passions,    which 
cloud  our  mind,    which   fret  our  heart, 
which  discompose  the  frame  of  our  soul 
(from  burning  anger,  from  storming  con 
tention,  from  gnawing  envy,  from  rank 
ling  spite,   from  racking  suspicion,  from 
distracting  ambition  and  avarice.)  It  con 
sequently  doth  settle  our  mind  in  an  even 
temper,  in  a  sedate  humour,  in   an   har 
monious  order,  in  that  pleasant  state  of 
tranquillity,  which  naturally  doth   result 
from  the  voidance  of  irregular  passions. 
And  who   can   enumerate  or   express 
the   pleasures   which  do  await  on  every 
kind,  on  each  act,  of  charity  ? 

How  triumphant  a  joy  is  there  in  any 
wise  doing  good  ;  whereby  we  feed  good 
humour,  and  gratify  our  best  inclinations  ; 
whereby  we  oblige  our  brethren,  and  en 
dear  ourselves  to  them  ;  whereby  we 


«  1  Cor.  vi.  17  :    Acts  xi.  23 ;    Deut.  x.  20  ; 
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most  resemble  the  divine  goodness,  and 
attract  the  divine  favour ! 

St.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver ;  and  he  prescribeth,  that 
he  who  sheweth  mercy,  should  do  it,  £*• 
lluqoirjii,,  with  merriness  ;  and  in  the  Law 
it  is  commanded,  Thine  heart  shall  not 
grieve,  when  thou  givest  to  thy  poor  bro 
ther  :c  and  who  indeed  can  out  of  char 
ity  give  alms  or  shew  mercy  without 
cheerfulness  ?  seeing  that  he  thereby  doth 
satisfy  his  own  mind,  and  doth  ease  his 
own  bowels ;  considering  that  in  doing 
good  to  his  neighbour  he  receiveth  far  more 
good  to  himself;  that  he  then  doth  put 
forth  his  stock  to  very  great  and  most  cer 
tain  advantage ;  that  he  dischargeth  an 
office  very  acceptable  to  God,  doth  much 
oblige  him,  and  render  him  a  debtor,  doth 
engage  him  abundantly  to  requite  and  re 
ward  that  beneficence. 

What  satisfaction  is  there  in  forgiving 
offences!  whereby  we  discharge  our  souls 
from  vexatious  inmates  (black  thoughts 
and  rancorous  animosities  ;)  whereby  we 
clear  ourselves  from  the  troubles  attend 
ing  feuds  and  strifes  ;  whereby  we  imi 
tate  our  most  gracious  Creator,  and  trans 
cribe  the  pattern  of  our  meek  Redeemer  ; 
whereby  we  render  ourselves  capable  of 
divine  mercy,  and  acquire  a  good  title  to 
the  pardon  of  our  own  sins ;  according 
to  that  divine  word,  If  you  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father 
will  forgive  you.6- 

How  unconfincdly  and  inexhaustibly 
vast  is  that  delight,  which  a  charitable 
complacence  in  the  good  of  our  neigh 
bor  (a  rejoicing  with  those  that  rejoice'') 
may  afford  !  a  man  thence  engrossing  all 
the  good  in  the  world,  and  appropriating 
to  himself  all  the  prosperous  successes, 
alt  the  pleasant  entertainments,  all  the 
comfortable  satisfactions  of  his  neigh 
bour/  Even  a  charitable  sympathy,  or 
condolency,  in  the  adversities  of  our 
neighbour,  is  not  destitute  of  content  ;* 
for  the  soul  is  thereby  melted  into  a  gentle 
temper,  susceptive  of  the  best  impres 
sions  ;  we  share  in  the  comfort  which  we 
minister  to  others ;  we  are  refreshed  in 
that  kindly  submission  to  the  good  plea 
sure  of  God,  in  that  lightsome  contempla- 

c  2  Cor.  ix.7;  Rom.  xii.  8;  Deut.  xv.  10  j 
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tion  of  God's  mercy,  in  those  comfortable 
hopes  of  a  happy  issue,  which  we  sug 
gest  to  the  afflicted  ;h  we  thence  are  dis 
posed  to  a  grateful  sense  of  God's  good 
ness,  in  preserving  ourselves  from  those 
calamities,  and  in  qualifying  us  to  com 
fort  our  brethren  :  we  feel  satisfaction  in 
reflecting  upon  this  very  practice,  and  ob 
serving  that  we  do  act  conformably  to 
good-nature,  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  to 
the  will  of  God,  therein  discharging  a 
good  conscience,  and  enjoying  a  portion 
of  that  continual  feast. 

I  should,  if  the  time  would  permit,  fur 
ther  declare  how  we  should  find  delight 
in  the  contemplation  of  all  God's  attri 
butes,  of  his  works,  of  his  word  ;  in 
thankful  resentment  of  all  God's  bene 
fits  ;  in  willing  obedience  to  all  God's 
laws  ;  how  joy  is  a  proper  fruit  growing 
on  the  practice  of  humility,  of  justice,  of 
temperance,  of  devotion,  of  every  virtue 
and  grace :  more  particularly  I  should 
have  evidenced  how,  from  a  patient  sub 
mission  to  God's  afflicting  hand,  from  pen 
itential  contrition  of  heart  for  our  sins, 
from  a  pious  fear  and  solicitude  in  work 
ing  out  our  salvation,  most  sweet  conso 
lations  (so  tempering  those  ingredients  as 
to  render  their  bitterness  very  savoury) 
may  spring  :  but  in  recommending  joy, 
I  would  not  produce  grief;  and  therefore 
shall  not  further  annoy  your  patience. 


SERMON  XLIV. 

KEEP  THY  HEART  WITH  ALL  DILIGENCE,  &C. 

PROV.   iv.  23.  —  Keep  thy  heart  with  all 
diligence,  fyc. 

BEFORE  we  do  apply  ourselves  to  incul 
cate  this  precept,  it  is  requisite  that  we 
should  somewhat  explain  the  terms,  and 
settle  the  meaning  thereof;  in  doing  that, 
we  begin  with  the  last  words,  which  qual 
ify  the  action  enjoined  as  to  its  degree  or 
extent  ;  with  all  diligence  :  the  words 
pftB&'d&Xkj  answering  to  these  in  the 
Hebrew,  do,  according  to  the  various  use 
or  force  of  the  particle  ^a  admit  a  three 
fold  acception.  They  may  (1.)  denote 
absolutely  the  intenseness  in  degree,  or 
extension  in  kind,  of  the  performance  re- 
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uired  in  this  precept :  nAvy  (fvlaxri 
fl?  Kaqdlur,  Omni  custodia  serva  cor 
uum  ;  keep  thy  heart  with  all  custody ; 
hat  is,  with  all  sorts  or  with  all  degrees 
>f  care  and  diligence;  so  the  LXX.  in- 
erprcters,  and  the  vulgar  Latin  following 
hem,  render  those  words.  They  may 
2.)  taking  the  particle  for  a  Mem  excei- 
entice,  as  they  call  it,  signifying  compar 
atively,  pro:  omni  custodia  servo,  cor  tu 
rn  ;  keep  thy  heart  above  all  keeping ; 
hat  is,  especially  and  more  than  thou 
Deepest  any  other  thing  :  so  doth  Pagnin 
understand  them,  not  without  cause,  both 
for  the  reason  subjoined  here,  because 
from  it  are  the  issues  of  life  ;  that  is,  be 
cause  it  is  the  principal  part  and  fountain 
of  all  vital  operations,  and  therefore  de- 
serveth  the  best  custody  ;  as  also  for  that 
in  what  follows,  and  in  other  places  of 
Scripture  frequently,  we  are  enjoined  to 
keep  our  tongues  from  bad  discourse,  our 
eyes  from  wandering  after  bad  objects, 
our  feet  from  declining  to  bad  courses  ; 
and  therefore,  probably  in  comparison  to 
these,  although  needful  and  inferior  cus 
todies,  we  are  admonished  to  this  most 
especially  incumbent  custody  of  our 
hearts.  They  may  also  (3.)  and  that 
probably  enough,  be  taken  so  as  to  de 
note  the  universality  of  the  object  or  mat 
ter  of  this  keeping,  or  the  adequate  term 
and  bound  thereof;  keep  thy  heart,  <i;ro 
7rrt/'7o,-  qpi'Wj'««in;,  ab  omni  re  custodien- 
da,  from  every  thing  which  it  should  be 
kept  from  ;  that  is,  from  every  thing  of 
fensive  or  hurtful  to  it :  so  did  Aquila 
and  Theodotion  translate  the  words. 
These  senses  are  all  of  them  good,  and 
each  may  fairly  pretend  to  find  place  in 
the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  which  of  them 
with  most  likelihood,  1  shall  not  discuss, 
meaning  only  to  insist  upon  the  substance 
of  the  precept;  the  nature  of  which  being 
duly  considered,  will  infer  that  it  is  to 
be  observed  according  to  the  manner  and 
measure  prescribed,  understood  according 
to  any  of  those  senses,  or  according  to 
all  of  them  conjointly. 

As  for  the  meaning  of  the  words,  Keep 
thy  heart,  two  inquiries  may  be  made  :  1. 
What  the  heart  is,  which  Solomon  advis- 
eth  us  to  keep  ;  2.  What  to  keep  it,  doth 
import. 

To  the  first  I  answer,  that  in  the  style 
of  Scripture  the  heart  doth  commonly 
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import  the  whole    inward  man,  the  <5  ?<"» 
arftow.To;,  the  man  within  us,'  as  St.  Paul 
speaketh,  the  o  xgvxibs  i^  xagdlug  a'* 'dgta- 
no;,  the  hidden  man  of  tlie  heart,*  as  St. 
Peter   calleth  it,   comprehending   all  the 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  all  the  inclina 
tions  and    dispositions,  all  the  judgments 
and  opinions,    all  the  passions  and  affec 
tions,   all  the  resolutions   and    purposes 
formed  within  us ;  in  short,   all  interior, 
whether   tendencies  to    move,  or  actual 
motions  of   the  human  soul.     For   the 
scripture   (by  the   way  we  may  observe 
it)  seemeth  to  favour  that  anciently  most 
common  and    current  opinion  (embraced 
by  Aristotle  himself,  even  as  true  in  strict 
philosophy,   although    rejected    by   most 
of  the  latter  schools),  that  the  heart,  that 
material  part  and  principal  entrail  of  our 
body,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  soul,  and  im 
mediate  instrument  of  its  noblest  opera 
tions.     However,  because  the  heart  in  a 
man's   breast   is    most  inwardly   seated, 
most  secluded  from  sight,  guarded    from 
access,  fenced  from  danger,  thence  what 
ever  is  inmost,  most  invisible,  most  inac 
cessible  in  any  thing,  is  called  the  heart 
thereof ;  and  all  a  man's  secret  thoughts, 
inclinations,  opinions,  affections,  designs, 
are  involved    in    this   name  :  sometimes 
all,  or   divers   of  them   conjunctly,   are 
called  his  heart ;   sometimes  any  one  of 
them  singly   (as  there  is  subject  or  occa 
sion  of  using  the    word)  is   so   termed  : 
instances  in  every  kind  are  innumerably 
many,  and  very  obvious  ;  and   therefore 
I  shall  not  spend  time  in  producing  any ; 
but  shall  suppose  that  here  the  word  may 
be  understood    in  its  utmost  extent,  so  as 
to  comprehend  all  the  particulars  intimat 
ed,  there  being   no   apparent   reason  for 
preferring  or  excluding  any  ;  all  of  them 
being  capable  of  moral  quality,  both  sim 
ply  and  immediately   in  themselves,  and 
consequentially  as  they  may  be  the  prin 
ciples  of  good  or   bad    actions ;  and  be 
cause   all  of  them   may  be,    need  to  be, 
ought  to   be,  the   objects  of  the  keeping 
here  enjoined. 

But  then,  what  is  this  keeping  1  I  an 
swer  that  the  word,  as  applied  to  this 
matter,  is  especially  capable  of  three 
senses,  each  of  which  may  be  exem 
plified. 

1.  It  may  imply  to  observe,  that  is,  to 
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keep  it  under  a  constant  view,  as  it  were ; 
to  mark   or  attend    unto,  to    inquire   into 
and  study  our  heart.     So,  My  son,  saith 
the  Wise  man,  give  me  thy  heart,  and  le 
thine  eyes   keep  (or  observe)  my  ways  : 
the  same   word  which   is   here,  is  there 
used,  both    in  the    Hebrew    and    Greek 
and  can  there  well    signify  no  other  cus 
tody  but  that  of  attending  unto  ;  it  being 
the  office  of  the  eye  only  to  look  and  ob 
serve.     Likewise,  Observe  (saith  God  in 
the  law)  and  hear  all  these  words  which 
I  command  thee ; '  that  is,  hear  them  very 
attentively  :  and  so  in  divers  other  places. 

2.  It  may  also   denote  the  governance 
or  good  management  of  our  hearts,  keep 
ing  all  the  motions  thereof  in  due  order, 
within  fit  compass,  applying  them  to  good, 
and  restraining  them    from    bad    things : 
so  the  Psalmist  useth  the  word,  when  he 
saith,  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle  ;f 
that  is,  I  will  so  rule  and  curb  it,  that  no 
evil  language  shall  issue  from  it:  so  when 
the  Wise  Man  adviseth  to  keep  our  foot 
when   we   go  to   the  house  of  God  ;r  by 
keeping  it,  he  means  rightly  to  guide  and 
order  our  proceedings,  or  well  to  dispose 
ourselves  when  we    address  ourselves  to 
religious    performances :  so,    again,    He 
(saith  he)  that   keepeth   the  Jig-tree,  shall 
eat  the  fruit    thereof;'  he  that  keepeth 
it,  that  is,  he  that   dresseth  and  ordereth 
it  to  advantage  for  bearing  fruit. 

3.  Again,    keeping  may  be  taken  for 
preserving,  guarding,  securing  from  mis 
chief  or    damage  ;    which    indeed  is  the 
most  common  use  of  the  word,  and  there 
fore  we    need   no   instancing  to  counte 
nance  it.  j 

Now  any  of  these  senes  may  be  in 
tended  here,  or  all  of  them  together  ;  and 
they  indeed  are  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
so  coherent,  or  so  mutually  dependent 
one  on  the  other,  that  any  one  of  them 
can  hardly  be  practised  without  the  rest : 
for  without  heedfully  observing  our  heart, 
we  cannot  well  govern  it ;  and  an  ill  gov 
erned  heart  cannot  easily  be  attended  to  ; 
and  without  both  watchful  observation 
and  skilful  management  of  it,  we  cannot 
guard  it  from  evil ;  and  reciprocally  with 
out  guarding  it,  we  cannot  well  rule  it, 
or  duly  mind  it:  such  a  complication 
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there   is  in   practice  of  these    three  cus 
todies. 

I  shall  at  present  only  discourse  con 
cerning  the  first  of  them,  which  seems  it 
the  nature  of  things,  and  according  tc 
our  method  of  acting,  to  precede.  Ac 
cording  to  this  exposition,  when  it  is  said. 
Keep  thy  heart  witli  all  diligence,  we 
may  understand  it  as  if  each  of  us  were 
thus  advised  :  With  a  most  constant  and 
wary  care  observe  all  the  interior  pro- 
pensions  and  motions  of  thy  soul  ;  what 
ever  is  done  or  designed  within  thee, 
whither  thy  desires  lean,  what  thy  affec 
tions  are  stirred  by,  to  what  thy  judgment 
of  things  doth  lead  thee,  with  greatest  at 
tention  and  assiduity  mark  and  ponder  it 

It  is  a  peculiar  excellency  of  human 
nature,  which  seemeth  more  to  distin 
guish  a  man  from  any  inferior  rank  of 
creatures  than  bare  reason  itself,  that  he 
can  reflect  upon  all  that  is  done  within 
him,  can  discern  the  tendencies  of  his 
soul,  is  acquainted  with  his  own  pur 
poses.  Some  shadows  of  other  rational 
operations  are  discoverable  in  beasts ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  convince  them  who, 
from  plausible  experiments,  do  affirm 
them  sometimes  to  syllogize  :  but  no  good 
reason  or  experience  can,  I  suppose, 
make  it  probable  that  they  partake  of  this 
reflexive  faculty  ;  that  they  do  ever  re 
gard  or  remark  upon  their  own  imagina 
tions  ;  they  seem  always  to  march  direct 
ly  forward  with  a  blind  impetuousness  to 
ward  some  pleasing  object,  without  at 
tending  to  the  fancy  that  guides  them,  or 
the  appetite  which  excites  them  :  neither  > 
indeed  do  they  seem  to  need  any  such 
power  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  their 
life,  or  gratifying  of  their  sense,  which 
are  the  main  ends  they  were  designed  • 
and  fitted  for.  But  man  being  designed 
t>y  his  Maker,  disposed  by  the  frame  of  ; 
riis  nature,  and  obliged  by  a  law  imposed  > 
on  him,  not  to  follow  casual  impulses 
rom  exterior  objects,  nor  the  bare  con 
duct  of  his  imagination,  nor  the  sway  of 
lis  natural  propensities  ;  but  to  regulate 
as  well  the  internal  workings  of  his  soul, 
as  his  external  actions,  according  to  cer- 
ain  laws  or  rules  prescribed  him,  to  set- 
le  his  thoughts  upon  due  objects,  to  bend 
lis  inclinations  into  a  right  frame,  to  con 
strain  his  affections  within  due  bounds,  to 
rectify  his  judgments  of  things,  to  ground  , 
lis  purposes  upon  honest  reasons,  and  di- 
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ect  them  unto  lawful  matters  :  it  is  need- 
ul  that  he  should  have  this 'power  of  dis- 
•erning  whatever  moveth  or  passeth  with- 
n  him;  what  he  thinks  upon,  whether 
le  inclines,  how  he  judgeth,  whence  he 
s  affected,  wherefore  he  doth  resolve : 
without  this  power  he  could  not  be  a 
-noral  agent,  not  able  to  perform  any  du- 
:y,  not  properly  subject  to  any  law,  not 
liable  to  render  an  account  of  his  doings  : 
did  he  not  perceive  his  own  thoughts,  how 
?ould  he  dispel  them,  when  they  are  bad 
or  vain  ?  might  he  not  observe  his  own 
inclinations,  how  could  he  strive  to  re 
strain  them  or  to  reform  them,  when  they 
draw  to  unlawful  practices  ?  were  he  not 
sensible  of  his  affections,  how  could  he 
tendeavour  to  reduce  or  compose  them, 
when  they  become  exorbitant  or  tumultu 
ous  ?  were  he  not  conscious  of  his  own 
opinions,  how  could  he  weigh  and  exam 
ine  them  ?  how  could  he  conform  his  ac 
tions  to  them,  or  practise  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  ?  It  is  there 
fore  plainly  needful  that  man  should  be 
endued  with  this  powe.r,  for  that  without 
it  he  can  neither  perform  the  duty  re 
quired  of  him,  nor  enjoy  the  benefits  he 
is  capacified  and  designed  for  :  our  Ma 
ker  therefore  hath  conferred  it  upon  us, 
our  duty  consists  in  its  right  use,  our  ad 
vantage  ariseth  from  the  constant  and 
careful  exercise  of  this  excellent  faculty  : 
constant  and  careful,  I  say  :  constant,  for 
observation  implies  so  much ;  for,  if  ever 
we  shut  our  eyes,  or  turn  our  heads  aside, 
what  we  look  to  may  be  gone ;  much 
!  therefore  will  pass  away  undiscerned  and 
unobserved  by  us,  especially  such  quick 
and  fleeting  things  as  are  the  interior  mo- 
i  tions  of  our  soul,  will  escape  ;  wherefore  a 
continual  vigilancy  is  requisite  to  a  keep 
er  of  the  heart :  it  must  also  be  carffid  ; 
'  as  the  keeper  of  a  thing  so  nimble  and 
slippery  must  not  sleep,  so  he  must  not 
slumber ;  he  must  not  be  oscitant, 
1  but  very  intent  upon  his  charge  ;  su 
perficial  glances  upon  the  outward  face, 
as  it  were,  of  the  soul,  will  not  suffice  : 
to  observe,  is  with  earnest  care  to  look 
through  the  matter,  to  discern  whatever 
lurketh  therein,  to  pierce  into  the  very 
depth  and  bottom  of  it,  to  spy  through 
every  nook  and  corner  therein;  other 
wise,  it  is  but  slightly  viewed  rather  than 
truly  observed  :  especially  so  subtle,  so 
intricate,  so  obscure  a  thing  as  a  man's 


heart  is,  requireth  an  extraordinary  appli 
cation  of  mind  in  observing  it  with  judg 
ment  and  fruit. 

This  is,  then,  our  duty  recommended 
by  the  Wise  Man :  To  be  continually, 
with  extreme  diligence,  looking  inward 
upon  ourselves,  observing  what  thoughts 
spring  up  within  us  ;  what  imaginations 
find  most  welcome  harbour  in  our  breasts  ; 
what  objects  most  affect  us  with  delight 
or  displeasure  (what  is  it  that  we  love 
and  readily  embrace;  what  we  distaste 
and  presently  reject ;)  what  prejudices  do 
possess  our  minds ;  wherefore  we  pro 
pose  to  ourselves  such  uudertakings,  con 
versing  with  ourselves,  and,  as  it  were, 
discoursing  in  this  manner  :  What  is  it 
that  I  think  upon  ?  are  my  thoughts 
serious,  seasonable,  and  pure  ?  Whither 
do  I  propend  ?  are  my  inclinations  com 
pliant  to  God's  law  and  good  reason  ? 
What  judgments  do  I  make  of  things  ? 
are  my  apprehensions  clear,  solid,  sure, 
built  upon  no  corrupt  prejudice  ?  What 
doth  most  easily  stir  me,  and  how  is  my 
heart  moved  ?  are  my  affections  calm,  and 
orderly,  and  well  placed  ?  WThat  plots 
do  I  contrive,  what  projects  am  I  driving 
on  ?  are  my  designs  good,  are  my  in 
tentions  upright  and  sincere  :  Let  me 
thoroughly  inquire  into  these  points,  let 
me  be  fully  satisfied  in  them  :  thus  should 
we  continually  be  doing.  The  holy 
scripture  doth  often  bid  us  to  judge  our 
selves  ;  to  examine  our  works  ;  to  search 
and  try ;  to  weigh,  to  heed,  to  watch 
over  our  ways  :  If  (saith  St.  Paul)  we 
would  judge  (discern,  or  distinguish) 
ourselves,  we  should  not  le  judged  ;"  that 
is,  we  should  avoid  those  "miscarriages 
which  bring  the  divine  judgments  upon 
us :  and,  Let  us  (saith  the  Prophet 
Jeremy)  search  and  try  our  ways,  and 
turn  unto  the  Lord;  and,  I  said,  I  will 
take  heed  to  my  ways  (saith  the  Psalmist ;) 
and,  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let 
all  thy  ways  be  established,  is  the  Wise 
Man's  advice.1  Search  our  ways,  and 
ponder  our  paths  ;  this  implies  that  we 
first  do  examine  and  weigh  our  hearts, 
for  there  our  ways  begin,  thence  is  motion 
derived  to  our  feet  and  to  our  hands  also  ; 
all  our  actions  depend  as  effects  of  them, 
all  do  receive  their  moral  quality  thence  : 

k  1  Cor.  xi.  31,— E«  lavrovs  iuxptvoittv. — Gal. 
vi.  4. 
*  Lam.  iii.  40  ;  Psal.  xxxix.  1 ;  Pror.  iv.  26. 
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whatever  in  our  doings  is  good  or  bad, 
liawQet'  kxnoqeveuuj  doth,  as  our  Lord 
expresses  it,  issue  from  within  us  ;  our 
actions  are  but  streams,  sweet  or  bitter, 
clear  or  foul,  according  to  the  tincture 
they  receive  at  those  inward  sources  of 
good  or  evil  inclinations,  of  true  or  false 
judgments,  of  pure  or  corrupt  intention  : 
there  consequently  we  are  principally 
obliged  to  exercise  the  scrutiny  and  trial 
required  of  us. 

Socrates  is  reported  to  have  much  ad 
mired  that  verse  in  Homer,k 

*Orri  TOI  ev  fieyrdpoiai  Kan6vr'  dya96vre  rervxrat. 

affirming  that  in  it  the  sum  of  all  wisdom 
is  comprised  ;  the  sense  and  drift  thereof 
being  this,  as  he  to-ik  it :  Seek  and  study 
what  good  or  bad  is  at  home,  within  thy 
house  ;  see  how  all  goes  in  thy  breast ; 
employ  thy  chief  inquiry  upon  the  affairs 
of  thy  soul ;  there  confining  thy  curiosity 
and  care. 

Such  is  the  duty  ;  and  the  practice 
thereof  is  of  huge  profit  and  use,  bring 
ing  many  great  benefits  and  advantages 
with  it ;  the  neglect  of  it  is  attended  with 
many  grievous  inconveniences  and  mis 
chiefs  :  and  for  persuading  to  the  one, 
dissuading  from  the  other,  I  shall  pro 
pound  some  of  them,  such  as  are  most 
obvious,  and  offer  themselves  to  my 
meditation. 

The  most  general  and  most  immediate 
advantage  arising  hence  is  this,  that,  by 
such  a  constant  and  careful  inspection, 
or  study  upon  our  hearts,  we  may  arrive 
to  a  competent  knowledge  of,  and  a  true 
acquaintance  with  ourselves  (a  most  use 
ful  knowledge,  a  most  beneficial  acquaint 
ance),  neither  of  them  being  otherwise 
attainable.  The  heart  (as  you  know  the 
prophet  says)  is  deceitful,  above  all  things : 
and  who,  adds  he,  can  know  it  ?'  Who 
can  know  it  ?  None,  it  seems,  but  God 
that  made  it,  and  the  man  that  hath  it :  he 
that  hath  it  must,  I  say,  be  able  compe 
tently  to  know  it :  even  in  regard  to  him 
the  question  may  intimate  some  difficul 
ty,  but  it  doth  not  denote  an  absolute  im 
possibility.  Hard  it  may  be  for  us  to 
know  the  heart,  by  reason  of  its  deceit- 
fulness  ;  but  the  slyest  imposture,  if  nar 
rowly  looked  into,  may  be  detected  :  it 


1  Mark  vii.  23. 
1  Jer.  xvii.  9- 


Gell.  xiv.  6. 


is  a  very  subtle  and  abstruse,  a  very  va 
rious  and  mutable  thing  ;  the  multiplicity 
of  objects  it  doth  converse  with,  the  di 
vers  alterations  it  is  subject  to  from  bodily 
temper,  custom,  company,  example,  oth 
er  unaccountable  causes  ;  especially  its 
proneness  to  comply  with,  and  to  suit  its 
judgments  of  things  unto  present  circum 
stances  without,  and  present  appetites 
within,  do  render  it  such  ;  wherefore  it 
is  not -indeed  easy  to  know  it :  but  yet 
possible  it  is  ;  for  under  severe  penalties 
we  are  obliged  not  to  be  deceived  by  it, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  not  to  suffer  it  to  be 
deceived  :  Let  no  man  (saith  St.  Paul)  de 
ceive  himself:  See  that  ye  be  not  deceived, 
saith  our  Saviour:  Take  heed  (saith  Moses) 
to  yourselves,  that  your  heart  he  not  de 
ceived.™  Such  precepts  there  are  many, 
obliging  us  to  know  our  hearts,  and  to 
discover  the  fallacies  put  on  them,  or 
upon  us  by  them ;  carrying  with  them 
directions  how  to  compass  it;  that  is,  by 
looking  about  us,  and  taking  heed,  by 
careful  circumspection  and  caution.  It 
is  therefore  a  feasible  thing  to  avoid  being 
imposed  upon,  and  well  to  understand 
ourselves:  but  as  other  abstruse  pieces 
of  knowledge,  so  this  especially  cannot 
be  attained  without  industrious  applica 
tions  of  our  mind,  and  constant  observa 
tions,  to  find  the  corners  wherein  the 
deceit  lurks  ;  we  must  pursue  its  secret 
windings  and  intrigues  ;  we  must  trace 
it  step  by  step,  as  hunters  do  wild  beasts, 
into  the  utmost  recesses  of  its  first  desires 
and  most  deeply  radicated  prejudices; 
we  must  do  as  David  did,  when  he  strove 
to  free  himself  from  distrust  and  impa 
tience  in  his  straits :  /  communed  with 
my  own  heart  (saith  he),  and  my  spirit 
made  diligent  search  :"  by  which  practice 
he  found,  as  he  farther  acquaints  us,  that 
it  was  his  infirmity,  which  moved  him  to 
doubt  of  God's  mercy  and  benignity  to 
ward  him.  Cicero,  having  somewhere 
commended  philosophy  as  the  most  ex 
cellent  gift  by  Heaven  bestowed  upon 
man,  assigns  this  reason  :  because  it 
teaches  us,  as  all  other  things,  so  especial' 
ly  this  of  all  most  difficult  thing,  to  know 
ourselves*  But  he,  with  his  favour,  doth 

*  Hoec  enim  una  nos  cum  caeteras  res  om- 
nes,  turn  quod  est  diificillimum  docuit,  ut  nos- 
metipsos  nosceremus. — Cic.  de  Leg.  1. 

ra  1  Cor.  iii.  18;    Luke  xxi.  8;  "Deut.  xi.  16. 
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eem  to  promise  for  his  friend  more  than 
he  is  able  to  perform  ;  the  main  part  of 
lis  knowledge  doth  lie  beyond  the  reach 
f  any  particular  method  ;  the  empiric 
eems  to  have  more  to  do  here  than  the 
ioctor.  Philosophy  may  perhaps  afford 
is  some  plausible  notions  concerning  the 
lature  of  our  soul,  its  state,  its  power, 
ts  manners  of  acting ;  it  may  prescribe 
iome  wide  directions  about  proceeding 
n  the  discovery  of  ourselve?  ;  but  the 
^articular  knowledge  (and  therein  the 
;hief  difficulty  lieth)  of  ourselves,  how 
)ur  souls  stand  inclined  and  disposed, 
Lhat  only  our  particular  earnest  study  and 
assiduous  observation  can  yield  unto  us  ; 
and  it  is  an  inestimable  advantage  to  ob 
tain  it.  All  men  are  very  curious  and 
inquisitive  after  knowledge  ;  the  being 
endued  therewith  passeth  for  a  goodly 
ornament,  a  rich  possession,  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction,  and  much  use  :  men 
are  commonly  ashamed  of  nothing  so 
much  as  ignorance ;  but  if  any  knowl 
edge  meriteth  esteem  for  its  worth  and 
usefulness;  this,  next  to  that  concerning 
Almighty  God,  may  surely  best  pretend 
thereto ;  if  any  ignorance  deserveth 
blame,  this  certainly  is  most  liable  there 
to  :  to  be  studious  in  contemplating  natur 
al  effects,  and  the  causes  whence  they 
proceed;  to  be  versed  in  the  writings 
and  stories  of  other  men's  doings;  to  be 
pragmatical  observers  of  what  is  said  or 
done  without  us  (that  which  perchance 
may  little  concern,  little  profit  us  to 
know),  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  stran 
gers  at  home,  to  overlook  what  passeth  in 
our  own  breasts,  to  be  ignorant  of  our 
most  near  and  proper  concernments,  is  a 
folly,  if  any,  to  be  derided,  or  rather 
greatly  to  be  pitied,  as  a  source  of  many 
great  inconveniences  to  us.  For  it  is  from, 
ignorance  of  ourselves  that  we  mistake 
ourselves  for  other  persons  than  we  real 
ly  are  ;  and  accordingly  we  behave  our 
selves  toward  ourselves  with  great  inde 
cency  and  injustice  ;  we  assume  and  at 
tribute  to  ourselves  that  which  doth  not 
anywise  belong  unto  us,  or  become  us : 
as  put  case  we  are  ignorant  of  the  per 
sons  we  converse  with,  as  to  their  quality, 
their  merit,  their  humour;  we  shall  be 
apt  to  miscall  and  mistake  them  ;  to  mis 
behave  ourselves  in  our  demeanour  to 
ward  them  ;  to  yield  them  more  or  less 
respect  than  befits  them  ;  to  cross  them 


rudely,  or  unhandsomely  to  humour 
them  :  in  like  manner,  if  we  be  stran 
gers  to  our  hearts,  shall  we  carry  our 
selves  toward  our  own  selves  ;  we  shall 
hence,  like  men  in  a  phrensy,  take  our 
selves  for  extraordinary  people,  rich,  and 
noble,  and  mighty,  when  indeed,  our  con 
dition  being  duly  estimated,  we  are 
wretchedly  mean  and  beggarly.  We  do 
frequently  hug  ourselves  (or  rather  shad 
ows  in  our  room),  admiring  ourselves  for 
qualities  not  really  being  in  us  ;"  applaud 
ing  ourselves  for  actions  nothing  worth, 
such  as  proceed  from  ill  principles,  and 
aim  at  bad  ends  ;  whenas,  did  we  turn 
our  thoughts  inwards ;  and  regard  what 
we  find  in  our  hearts,  by  what  inclina 
tions  we  are  moved,  upon  what  grounds 
we  proceed,  we  should  be  ashamed,  and 
see  cause  rather  to  bemoan  than  to  bless 
ourselves  :  descending  into  ourselves,  we 
might  perchance  discern  that  most  of  our 
gallant  performances  (such  as,  not  con 
sidering  our  hearts,  we  presume  them  to 
be)  are  derived  from  self-love  or  pride  ;* 
from  desire  of  honour,  or  love  of  gain ; 
from  fear  of  damage  or  discredit  in  the 
world,  rather  than  out  of  love,  reverence, 
and  gratitude  toward  God,  of  charity, 
compassion,  and  good-will  toward  our 
brethren,  of  sober  regard  to  our  own 
true  welfare  and  happiness ;  which  are 
the  only  commendable  principles  and 
grounds  of  action.  St.  Luke  telleth  us 
of  certain  men,  who  persuaded  them 
selves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  des 
pised  others  ;v  upon  occasion  of  whom 
our  Saviour  dictated  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  Publican. — Whence,  think 
we,  came  that  fond  confidence  in  thrm- 
selves,  and  proud  contempt  of  others  ? 
From  ignorance  surely  of  themselves, 
or  from  not  observing  those  bad  disposi 
tions,  those  wrong  opinions,  those  cor 
rupt  fountains  within,  from  whence  their 
supposed  righteous  deeds  did  flow.t  If 
any  man  (saith  St.  Paul,  giving  an  ac 
count  of  such  presumptions)  thinks  him 
self  to  be  something,  when  he  is  nothing, 
kitviuv  tfQtfuTtuiif.,  he  cheats  himself  in 
his  ?nind  ;  but  let  every  man  examine  his 


*  Ut  nemo  in  sese  tentat  descemlere,  nemo. 
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work,  and  then  he  shall  have  rejoicing  in 
himself  alone  ."'*  (or  privately  with  him 
self;)  some,  he  implieth,  do  impose  upon 
and  delude  themselves,  imagining  them 
selves  somebodies  (endued  forsooth  with 
admirable  qualities,  or  to  have  achieved 
very  worthy  deeds  ;)  whenas,  if  they 
would  inquire  into  themselves,  they  should 
find  no  such  matter  ;  that  themselves 
were  no  such  men,  and  their  works  no 
such  wonders  :  but  if  (saith  he)  a  man 
doth,  doxifi&^eiv  lumov  j&  t'^yoi',  explore 
and  examine  what  he  doeth,  and  in  re 
sult  thereof  doth  clearly  perceive,  that 
he  acteth  upon  good  reasons,  and  with 
honest  intentions,  then  may  he  indeed 
enjoy  a  solid  interior  satisfaction  (a  true 
xuv%rjua,  or  exultation  of  mind),  what 
ever  others,  not  acqainted  with  those  in 
ward  springs  of  his  motion,  do  please  to 
judge  of  him  and  his  proceedings.  No 
man  indeed  can  truly  value  himself,  or 
well  approve  of  his  own  doings,  so  as  to 
find  any  perfect  comfort  in  himself,  or  in 
them,  who  doth  not  by  studying  himself, 
discover  whence  and  why  he  acts  :  one 
may  be  a  flatterer,  but  cannot  be  a  true 
friend  to  himself,  who  doth  not  thorough 
ly  acquaint  himself  with  his  own  inward 
state,  who  doth  not  frequently  consult  and 
converse  with  himself:  a  friend  to  him 
self,  I  said  ;  and  to  be  so,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  human  life  can  en 
joy  ;  that  which  will  most  sweeten  and 
solace  our  life  to  us:  friendship  with 
others  (with  persons  honest  and  intelli 
gent)  is  a  great  accommodation,  helping 
much  to  allay  the  troubles,  and  ease  the 
burdens  of  life  ;  but  friendship  with  our 
selves  is  much  more  necessary  to  our 
well-being  ;  for  we  have  continual  op 
portunities  and  obligations  to  converse 
with  ourselves  ;  we  do  ever  need  assis- 
tance^dvice,  and  comfort  at  home  :t  and 
as  commonly  it  is  long  acquaintance  and 
familiar  intercourse  together,  which  doth 
conciliate  one  man  to  another,  begetting 
mutual  dearness  and  confidence,  so  it  is 
toward  one's  self  :  as  no  man  can  be  a 
friend  to  a  mere  stranger,  or  to  one  whose 
temper,  whose  humour,  whose  designs, 
he  is  ignorant  of;  so  cannot  he  be  a 


*  npoj  lavrov  /t6vav. 
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friend  to   himself,  if  he   be    unacqainte 
with  his  own  disposition  and  meaning;' 
he  cannot  in    such  a  case  rely  upon  hi 
own  advice  or  aid  when  need  is,  but  wil 
suspect  and  distrust  himself ;  he  canno 
be  pleasant  company  to  himself,  but  shal 
be  ready  to  cross  and   fall   out  with  him  ' 
self;  he  cannot  administer  consolation  t<; 
his  own  griefs  and  distresses  ;  his  priva 
cy    will   become  a  desertion,    his  retire-i 
ment  a  mere  solitude.     But  passing  oveH 
this  general  advantage,  I  shall  with  some 
more  minuteness  of  distinction    considet1 
divers    particular    advantages     accruing 
from  the   practice  of  this  duty,   together 
with  the  opposite  inconveniences,  which 
are  consequent  upon  the  neglect  thereof,! 
in  the  following  discourse. 


SERMON  XLV. 

KEEP  THi"     HEART    WITH    ALL    DILIGENCE. 
&C. 

PROV.  iv.  23. — Keep  thy  heart  with  all 
diligence,  fyc. 

I  PROCEED  to  the  particular  advantages  of 
the  practice  of  this  duty,  and  the  incon 
veniences  of  the  neglect  of  it. 

1.  The  constant  and  careful  observa 
tion  of  our  hearts  will  serve  to  prevent 
immoderate  self-love  and  self-conceit ;  to 
render  us  sober  and  modest  in  our  opin 
ions  concerning,  and  in  our  affections  to 
ward  ourselves  ;  qualifying  us  to  comply 
with  the  apostolical  precept,  H  qyoi-f-lv 
tijiEo  o  SfT  (pqovelv,*  that  is,  not  to  over- 
ween,  or  overvalue  ourselves,  and  our 
own  things  :  for  he  that,  by  serious  in 
spection  upon  his  own  heart,  shall  discern 
how  many  fond,  impure,  and  ugly 
thoughts  do  swarm  within  him ;  how 
averse  his  inclinations  are  from  good,  and 
how  prone  to  evil ;  how  much  his  affections 
are  misplaced  and  distempered  (while  he 
vehemently  delights  in  the  possession, 
and  impotently  frets  for  the  want  of  tri 
fles,  having  small  content  in  the  fruition, 

*  "Evioi  TOV  "Stov  (liov  0)5  aTCpiriararavQljii  -rrpi- 
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md  but  slender   displeasure  for  the  ab- 
;ence  of  the  greatest  goods  ;  while  emp- 
y  hopes  exalt  him,  and   idle  fears  deject 
iim  ;  while  other   various   passions,  like 
;o  many  tempests,  drive  and  toss  him  all 
ibout ;)  who  shall  observe,  how  clouds  of 
darkness,  error,  and  doubt,  do  hover  upon 
:he  face  of  his  soul  ;  so  that  he  quickly 
•xiketh  up  opinions,  and  soon  layeth  them 
down,  and  often  turneth    from  one   mis 
take   unlo  another ;    how  unsettled    his 
Resolutions  are,  especially  in  the   pursu 
ance  of  the  best  goods,  and  what  corrupt 
mixtures  cleave  to  his  best  purposes  ;  who 
•taketh  notice   how  backward   he  is  unto, 
and  how  cold  in,  devotions  toward  God  ; 
'how  little   sensible    of  his    goodness,   or 
fearful  of  his  displeasure,  or  zealous  for 
his  honour,  or   careful  of  performing  his 
duty   toward  him  ;  how  little  also   it  is 
that  he  desireth  or  delighteth  in  the  good, 
that  he  pitieth  and  grieveth  at  the  evil  of 
,his   neighbour ;  how  sluggish    also   and 
remiss  he  is  in  the  pursuance  of  his  own 
best  affairs  and    highest   concernments  ; 
he  that  doth,  I  say,  frequently  with  heed- 
fulness  regard  these    imperfections   and 
obliquities  in  his  own   heart,  how  can  he 
be  ravished  with   self-love  ?   how  can  he 
be  much  taken  with  himself?     Can  any 
man  dote  upon   such   deformity,  admire 
;  such   weakness  and   naughtiness  ?     No, 
1  surely  :  that  men  are  so  amorous  of  them 
selves,  so  haughty   and  arrogant  in   their 
•  conceits,   doth   constantly  arise  from  not 
reflecting  on  their  own    hearts  ;  not  be 
holding  themselves  wistly  enough  in  that 
mirror ;    not  considering,   according   to 
just  representation  there,  how  little  love- 
1  ly  or  worthy  they  are  :   if  they  did  prac- 
'  lice  that,    they    would   see    reason,   and 
thence  become    inclinable,  rather  to  des- 
1  pise,  to  loathe,  to  pity  themselves. 

2.  Upon  that  advantage  is  consequent, 
i  that  this    practice    will    dispose  us  with 
equanimity  and  patience  to  bear  all  cros- 
'  ses  and  grievances  befalling  us  :*  so  pro 
ducing  not  only  an  excellent  virtue,  but  a 
.  considerable   solace  to  us ;  for  the  being 
conscious   of     so     much     unworthiness, 
which  observation  of  our  heart  will  ne 
cessarily  discover,    will  not   only  justify 
the  providence  (so  removing  all  just  cause 
of  complaint),  but  will  commend  the  be- 

*  Leniter  ex  merito  quicquid  patiare  feren- 
dum  est. — Ovid.  Ep.  5. 


nignity  of  God  unto  us  (so  administering 
good  matter  of  thanks.)  It  will  prompt 
us  heartily  to  confess  with  those  in  Ezra, 
that  our  puiiis/tni(  nts  are  less  than  our 
deservings ;  to  join  in  acknowledgment 
with  the  Psalmist,  that  God  hath  not 
dealt  with  us  after  our  sins,  nor  reward 
ed  us  according  to  our  iniquities ;  to  say 
with  Jeremy,  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercy 
that  we  are  not  consumed,  because  his 
compassions  fail  not  ;  with  Jacob,  /  am 
less  than  any  of  thy  mercies." 

3.  Particularly  this  practice  will  fence 
us  against  immoderate  displeasure  occa- 
sionable  by  men's  hard  opinions,  or  harsh 
censures  passed   on  us :  for  he,  that    by 
inquiry  into   himself  perceives  so    many 
defects  in  himself,  will  not  so  easily  nor 
so  greatly  be  offended,  if  some  of  them 
(or  some  like    to  them)    be   objected  to 
him  ;  since  he  finds  himself  truly   liable 
to  many  more,  and  greater.     Epictetus's 
advice  is,    when  you  are  told   that  any 
man  speaks   ill  of  you,  that  you  should 
not  apologize,  but   answer   only,  that  he 
was  ignorant  of    many    other   faults   of 
yours,  or  he  would  not  only  have   men 
tioned  those.      To  be   disposed,  without 
dissembling  or  affectation,  to    follow    his 
counsel,  would  argue  a  man  very  intelli 
gent  of  himself,  and    well    prepared    to 
endure  happily  and  handsomely  encoun 
ters  of  this  kind,    which  every  man  shall 
be    sure  to  meet  with.       None,   indeed, 
can  so   contentedly   brook  reproach,    or 
blame,  as  he  that  by  intimate    acquaint 
ance    with    his  own  heart  doth  know  the 
censure    passed   on   him    to   be  in  effect 
mild  and   favourable;  as  finding  himself 
a  witness  of  more  faults,  than  any  adver 
sary  can    accuse    him   of;    as   being   a 
stricter  examiner   and  severer  judge  of 
himself,  than  the   most   envious   eye  or 
disaffected  mind  can  be.     It  is  also  some 
comfort,  that,  if  censures  be  very  outra 
geous,  a  man  by   knowledge  of  himself 
(by  knowing  his   own  dispositions,  if  his 
person  be  disfigured  by  a  very  ill  charac 
ter  ;  by  knowing  his  own  purposes,  if  his 
actions  be  grievously  aspersed)  is  certain 
they  are  such  ;  that  he   can  be  as  well  a 
faithful  witness  and  just  judge  for  himself, 
as  against  himself. 

4.  Likewise  this  practice  will  defend 


b  Ezra  ix.  13  ;    Psal.  ciii.  10 ;  Lam.  iii.  22  ; 
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us,  as  from  the  discomforts  of  harsh  cen 
sure,  so  from  the  mistakes  and  miscarria 
ges  to  which  the  more  favourable  opin 
ions  of  men,  or  their  flattering  expres 
sions  (those  luscious  poisons),  may  ex 
pose  us.* 

Nihil  est  qnod  credere  de  se 

Ncm  possit,  cum  laudatur. 

It  is  not  only  true  of  great  men,  but  even 
of  all  men :  the  common  nature  of  men 
disposeth  them  to  be  credulous  when  they 
are  commended,  or  receive  any  signifi 
cation  of  esteem  from  others  :  every  ear 
is  tickled  with  this  rfiiaiov  uxovauu,  this 
sweet  music  of  applause  :  but  we  are  not 
to  rely  upon  others'  imperfect  and  ill- 
grounded  judgment,  so  much  as  upon  our 
own  more  certain  knowledge  concerning 
ourselves : 

ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas. 

Take  no  man's  word  before  thine  own 
sense,  in  what  concerns  thine  own  case 
and  character,  is  an  advice  deserving  our 
regard  and  practice  :  for  that  a  man  in 
questions  of  this  kind  is  able  to  be  a  skil 
ful  and  indifferent  umpire  between  him 
self  and  others  ;  that  he  is  neither  elevat 
ed  nor  depressed  in  mind  by  external 
weights,  but  keepeth  himself  equally 
poised  in  a  just  consistence  by  his  own 
well  informed  conscience  ;  that  neither 
his  heart  is  exasperated  with  the  bitterest 
gall  of  reproach,  nor  his  head  intoxicated 
with  the  sweetest  wine  of  flattery,  is  an 
invaluable  convenience  of  life  ;  or  rather 
it  is  a  virtue  arguing  a  most  strong  and 
healthful  constitution  of  soul.  How  great 
a  levity  of  mind,  how  great  a  vanity  is 
it,  saith  a  good  father,  setting  aside  a 
marl's  own  conscience,  to  follow  other 
men's  opinion  (and  even  that  feigned  and 
forged),  to  be  snatched  airay  by  the  wind 
of  false  praise,  to  rejoice  in  being  cir 
cumvented,  and  to  receive  being  mocked 
for  a  benefit  From  being  thus  abused, 
this  practice  alone  can  secure  us :  if  we 
know  ourselves  well,  we  cannot  so  easily 

*    Index  ipse  sui  se  totum  c.xplorat  ad  unguem, 
Quid  proceres,  vinique  ferat  quid  opinio  vujgi, 

go-Gurus 

f  QUPR  haec  tanta  levitas  est  animi,  quae  tan- 
ta  vanitas  relicta  propria  conscientia  alienam 
opinionem  sequt,  et  quidem  fictam  aique  simu- 
latam  ;  rapi  vento  falsae  laudationis,  gauderc 
ad  circumventionem  suara,  et  illusionem  pro 
beneficio  accipere? — Hier.  (vel  Faulinus)  ad 
Celant. 


be  deluded  by   the    mistakes  of   others 
concerning  us,  on  either  hand. 

5.  Likewise,  further  upon  the  same, 
this  practice  will  conduce  to  qualify  our 
opinions,  and  moderate  our  passions  to 
ward  others  ;  so  that  without  intemperate 
anger,  or  bitterness,  we  may  bear  the 
faults,  errors,  and  infirmities  of  our  breth 
ren  ;  that  we  shall  be  benign  in  our  car 
riage,  and  gentle  in  our  censures  even 
toward  them  who  do  not  behave  them 
selves  so  well  and  wisely  as  they  should 
do.  St.  Paul  thus  admonishetb  the  Gala- 
tians  :  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken 
in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  (the 
more  spiritual,  whether  in  truth,  or  in  our 
own  esteem,  the  more  especially  are  we 
obliged  hereto)  restore  such  an  one  i/i  Ike 
spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself, 
lest  thou  may  be  also  tempted  r'  oxonwv 
aeuvTui',  looking  upon,  or  spying  into  thy 
self;  such  considering  ourselves,  taking 
notice  of  our  own  infirmity  within,  per 
ceiving  how  subject  we  are  to  the  impres 
sions  of  temptation,  and  that  hence  it  may 
be  our  own  case  to  fall  and  falter,  if  oc 
casion  concur  with  our  weakness  ;  dis 
cerning  this,  I  say,  as  it  will  be  a  reason 
obliging,  so  it  may  be  an  instrument  con 
ducing  to  a  mitigation  of  spirit  toward 
those  whom  we  see  overtaken  with  mis 
take,  or  overborne  by  frailty."  Why  dost 
thou  see  a  mote  in  thy  brothers  eye,  but 
dost  not  consider  the  beam  in  thine  oion 
eye  ?e  is  our  Saviour's  question.  Why  a 
man  should  do  so,  there  cannot,  as  he  im 
plies,  any  good  reason  be  assigned  ;  it  is 
a  very  unreasonable  and  inexcusable  mis 
carriage  :  but  whence  a  man  doeth  so  is 
obvious  and  plain  ;  it  is  because  he  curi 
ously  pries  into  other  men's  doings,  and 
carelessly  neglecteth  the  observation  of 
his  own  heart.  Did  we  reflect  our  sight 
inwards,  we  should  be  more  apt  to  mark 
our  own  faults,  and  less  ready  to  discover 
those  of  others ;  or,  however,  we  should 
be  more  gently  affected  in  regard  to  them  : 
for  he  that  knows  himself  a  beggarly 
wretch,  will  he  reproach  poverty  to  an 
other?  he  that  consulting  the  glass  doth 
find  himself  ill-favoured,  will  he  upbraid 
another  for  want  of  grace  or  beauty  :  he 
that  perceives  that  the  dart  will  rebound, 


0  Gal.  vi.  1. 
•  Matt.  vii.  2. 


Marc.  Ant.  xi.  18. 
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nd  thereby  wound  himself,  will  he  not 
j  ie  careful  of  flinging  it  ?  will   a  man  be 
brward  in  pronouncing  a  heavy  sentence 
gainst  another,  who   considers   himself 
iv  plain  consequence  involved  in  the  con- 
lemnation  thereof?  Should  a  man  do  so, 
4e  doth  at  least  render  himself  uncapable 
>f  apology  or  excuse  :  so  we  are  told  by 
•>t.  Paul :   Every  censurer  (-^a,  o  x§li'(av) 
:s  (saith  he)  inexcusable  ;  for  that  in  ar- 
•ai«ning  another  he  condemns  himself  ;f 
guilty  is  he  of  inexcusable   folly,  or  im- 
)udence  ;  of  folly    and  blindness,  if  he 
;ee  not ;  of  extreme  impudence,  if,  see- 
'ng  his  own  obnoxiousness,   he  will   not 
Abstain  from  judging  others   for  that,  of 
tvhich  himself  is  guilty  in  the  same  kind, 
i}r  equivalently  in  some  other.  You  know 
how  David    was  caught  by  Nathan,  and 
unwarily  adjudged  himself  to  death  :B  and 
so  may  every  man  expose  himself,  that  is 
rigorous  in  censure  toward  others,  with 
out  reflecting  upon  himself,  and  consid 
ering  his  own  heart ;  wherein  he  shall 
find  so  much  ground  and  matter  of  being 
angry  with,  and  judging  himself.*  If  we 
will  be  fierce  and  keen,  it  is  reason  we 
should  be  so  first,  and  chiefly  there  where 
our  greatest  enemies  do  abide,   whence 
most  mischief  ariseth  to  us  ;  where  there 
is  fittest  matter,  and  justest  cause  of  pas 
sion  :  thus  is  this  practice  a  most  proper 
and  effectual   remedy  for  those  baneful 
vices  of  pride  and  peevishness  in  our 
selves,  of  malignity  and  fury  toward  oth 
ers.     But  further, 

6.  The  observation  of  our  heart  yield- 
eth  great  advantage,  in  being  very 
conducible  to  render  men  truly  wise  and 
•.  prudent,  in  those  things  especially  which 
most  nearly  concern  them  ;  giving  them 
to  see  before  them,  and  to  understand 
what  they  do  ;  and  to  proceed  without 
'  security ;  as  contrarily  the  neglect  thereof 
rendercth  men  unadvised  and  uncertain 
in  their  doings.  A  main  point  of  pru- 
1  dence  consisteth  in  suiting  a  man's  under 
takings  to  his  powers  and  capacities  ;  in 
not  attempting  things  surpassing  his  abil 
ity  or  fitness  ;  and  in  not  declining  such 
useful  or  beneficial  attempts  as  he  may 

*  Si  volnmus  opqui  reruns  omnium  judices 
tsse,  hoc  primum  nobis  suaileamus,  nerninem 
es$e  nostrum  sine  culpa. — Sen.  de  Ira. 

Soyyi/oj^^y    £1^77   ftfdvai    iraai    roTv   u^iapruvoixrij 

*X^  lai>Tot».— Cato  Maj.  Plut.  p.  624. 
f  Rom.  ii.  1.  f  2  Sam.  xii. 
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well  compass.  Some  are  overbold  and 
rash  in  setting  upon  things  beyond  their 
strength  to  accomplish,  or  skill  to  man 
age  ;  whence  commonly  with  shame  and 
sorrow  they  are  defeated  in  their  enter 
prises  ;  others  are  over-backward  and  dif 
fident,  so  as  not  to  adventure  upon  what 
they  may  with  good  advantage,  or  per 
haps  ought  to  perform  ;  thence  depriving 
themselves  of  the  benefits  they  might  ob 
tain,  or  omitting  the  duties  which  they 
are  obliged  to  ;  both  which  inconvenien 
ces  usually  do  proceed  from  the  not  look 
ing  into  and  studying  the  heart ;  for  the 
most  and  greatest  impediments  of  action 
do  lie  there  ;  being  grounded  upon  in 
ward  indispositions,  or  disagreeableness 
of  men's  temper,  capacity,  inclination,  to 
the  matters  to  which  they  apply  them 
selves.  A  tender  foot  will  be  galled  and 
lamed,  if  you  set  it  going  in  rugged  paths  ; 
a  weak  head  will  turn,  if  you  place  it 
high,  or  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ; 
a  soft  spirit  cannot  well  comport  with 
boisterous  employment ;  he  that  naturally 
affects  calm  and  quiet,  must  not  hope  to 
come  off  well,  if  he  engage  himself  upon 
affairs  exposed  to  abundance  of  care  and 
tumult ;  nor  will  he,  if  he  be  well  stud 
ied  this  way,  and  rightly  understand  him 
self,  adventure  thereupon.  It  was  as  well 
according  to  wisdom  as  modesty  that  Da 
vid  could  say,  My  heart  is  not  haughty, 
nor  mine  eyes  lofty,  neither  do  I  exercise 
myself  in  great  matters,  or  in  things  too 
high  for  me.h  In  every  undertaking,  two 
things  occur  to  be  considered  :  what  of 
difficulty  is  found  therein,  and  what  of 
temptation  ;  whether  it  can  be  done,  and 
whether  it  should  be  done.  It  is  a  folly 
to  spend  our  care  and  pains  upon  that 
which  is  too  hard  for  us  to  effect  ;  and  it 
is  worse  than  so,  to  adventure  upon  that 
which  most  probably  will  bring  us  into 
sin,  and  hurt  our  souls  ;  only  the  study  of 
ourselves,  weighing  our  power,  and  try 
ing  our  temper,  will  prevent  both  :  he 
that  doeth  this  may  commonly  foresee 
what,  the  case  being  put,  he  shall  do  ; 
that  if  such  a  temptation  doth  assault  him 
in  such  circumstances,  his  inclinations 
will  be  apt  to  comply  therewith,  and  he 
shall  scarce  be  able  to  resist ;  that,  for 
instance,  he  shall  wax  haughty  in  a  slate 
of  dignity,  become  luxurious  in  abund- 
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ance  of  wealth,  be  distracted  with  care 
in  a  busy  employment ;  and  therefore  he 
will  not  be  so  forward  to  engage  him 
self  upon  such  occasions,  danger  and 
mischief  being  so  vividly  pre-represented 
to  his  sight.  But  he  that  pondereth  not 
his  own  heart  is  ready  to  presume,  that, 
be  the  business  what  it  will,  he  shall  come 
off  well ;  and  so  unadvisedly  rusheth  into 
the  snare  :  he  assumes  unwieldy  burdens 
upon  his  shoulders,  which  he  soon  feeleth 
sorely  to  oppress  and  pain  him ;  which 
he  can  neither  bear  with  ease,  nor  put  off 
with  convenience.  When,  for  instance, 
the  prophet  told  Hazael  what  cruelties 
and  rapines  should,  when  he  got  power 
and  opportunity,  be  committed  by  him ; 
you  see  how  he  was  startled  at  the  re 
port  :  Am  I  a  dog  1 '  saith  he  ;  that  is, 
can  I  be  so  vile  and  base  ?  Yes,  he  might 
himself  have  perceived  that  he  should  in 
likelihood  be  so ;  the  probability  of  his 
doing  as  the  prophet  said,  had  been  no 
great  news  to  him,  if  he  had  observed 
his  own  inclinations.  Good  Agur,  on  the 
other  side,  did  better  understand  himself, 
when  he  prayed,  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches,  but  feed  me  with  food  con 
venient  for  mej  He  was  conscious  of 
natural  infirmity,  and  therefore  afraid  of 
being  in  a  condition  that  might  prevail 
upon  it ;  of  great  wealth,  lest  it  should 
tempt  him  to  forgetfulness  and  neglect  of 
God  (lest,  saith  he,  I  be  full  and  deny 
thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?)  of  ex 
treme  want,  lest  it  should  put  him  upon 
unjust,  dishonest,  and  impious  courses  to 
maintain  his  life  (lest,  adds  he,  I  be  poor 
and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God 
in  vain.}  He  saw,  by  looking  into  him 
self,  that  self-love  (the  root  of  pride  and 
injustice)  was  potent  in  him,  and  formid 
able,  when  occasion  should  favour  it,  and 
therefore,  by  imploring  divine  aid,  he 
strove  to  decline  the  advantages  and  oc 
casions  of  it.  It  was  good  counsel  which 
Xenophon  tells  us  the  oracle  gave  Croe 
sus,  consulting  about  the  success  of  his 
attempt  against  Cyrus,  Sumbv  -(ivtia 
Evduljuwv  Kqciiae  neg^attc-  Knoivins;  thy 
self,  thou  shall  pass  on  happily,^  (in  the 
course  of  thy  life  and  undertakings.)  Had 
he,  considering  his  own  ability,  in  rela 
tion  to  the  dubious  event  of  things  (that 


1  2Kingsxii.  8. 
k  De  Cyri  Instit.  7. 


5  Prov.  xxx.  8. 


as  he  could  not  promise  himself  good  for 
tune,  so  he  did  not  know  how  he  should 
comport  with  bad  ;  being  not  sure  that  he 
should  overcome  either  his  enemies  or 
himself) — thus,  I  say,  had  he  complied 
with  the  oracle's  advice,  he  might  have 
escaped  the  loss  and  sorrow  which  befell 
him.  So  is  it  with  us  :  if  we  know  not 
the  burden  of  our  vessel,  we  shall  either 
put  more  sail  to  it  than  it  can  bear,  or 
less  than  will  suffice  to  carry  it  on  ;  it 
will  be  overladen,  or  want  fit  ballast.  If 
we  are  ignorant  of  our  capacities,  we 
shall  either  soar  too  high  with  a  danger 
ous  confidence,  or  grovel  below  in  a 
sluggish  listlessness  :  studying  ourselves 
will  help  to  preserve  us  in  a  middle  pitch, 
will  direct  us  in  a  moderate  course, 
wherein  we  may  proceed  with  sufficient 
courage  and  alacrity,  with  a  prudent  fore 
sight,  or  at  least  with  a  comfortable  hope 
of  good  success. 

7.  Near  to  that  lies  another  considera 
ble  benefit  attending  this  practice,  which 
is,  that  it  will  help  to  render  us  expedite 
in  our  resolutions,  and  constant  to 
them  ;  consistent  with  ourselves,  and  uni 
form  in  our  proceedings ;  whence  will 
arise  both  great  convenience  to  ourselves 
and  satisfaction  to  others  with  whom  we 
deal  or  converse  :  as  on  the  contrary 
side,  from  the  neglect  thereof,  we  shall 
become  slow  in  deliberation,  doubtful  in 
resolution,  and  unstable  in  performance. 
When  any  occasion  of  acting  is  present 
ed,  we  shall  be  ready  to  close  with  what 
is  agreeable  to  our  inclination,  and  not 
repugnant  to  our  judgment,  if  by  due 
study  and  experience  we  are  acquainted 
with  them  :  that  acquaintance  is  a  certain 
preparation  to  a  speedy  choice  ;  and  we 
shall  upon  the  same  grounds  constantly 
adhere  to  our  choice,  standing  upon  so 
firm  a  base  ;  and  so  shall  neither  dis 
compose  ourselves,  nor  disappoint  others 
by  our  irresolution  and  inconstancy.  But 
he  that  skills  not  his  own  heart,  first  will 
dwell  long  upon  consultation  (not  feel 
ing  perfectly  whither  his  inward  bias 
doth  draw  him  ;)  and  when  he  seems, 
upon  some  superficial  reason,  to  have  de 
termined  on  one  side,  some  discordance 
to  his  own  inclination,  or  some  latent 
prejudice,  soon  discovering  itself,  he  wa 
vers,  and  at  length  falls  off;  finding  that 
he  hath  promised  to  himself,  or  others, 
what  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  per. 
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orm ;  so,  like  St.  James's1  two-souled 
nan,  he  is  unsteady  in  all  his  ways. 
The  hard  student  of  himself  is  like  a 
nan  that  hath  his  estate  in  numerate,  in 
•eady  cash,  all  in  his  hand,  or  at  his 
command ;  he  can  presently  tell  what 
he  can  do,  and  satisfy  those  he  hath  to 
do  with.  Go  to  him,  you  may  know 
;where  to  have  him,  even  just  where  you 
jeft  him,  or  where  he  uses  to  be ;  you 
may  expect  a  sudden  despatch,  and  you 
(may  rely  upon  his  word  ;  for  he  knows 
beforehand  what  he  doeth,  and  shall  con 
tinue  to  like  ;  why  he  determines  so  or 
,so;  and  cannot  be  removed  from  his 
well-grounded  purpose  (that  which  is  by 
jthe  philosopher  termed  ratio  nee  dissi- 
dens,  nee  hasitans,™  a  reason  that  doth 
not  strive,  nor  stick,  he  is  master  of.) 
But  he  that  neglects  this  practice,  what 
,he  hath  any  title  to,  lieth  dispersed,  and 
laid  up  in  corners  unknown  to  himself, 
,so  that  himself  cannot  come  readily  by 
•  it;  you  can  hardly  tell  where  to  find 
him  ;  you  must  wait  his  resolution  ;  and 
when  it  is  told  you,  you  cannot  be  assur 
ed  thereof,  nor  anywise  satisfied  that  he 
will  stick  to  his  word,  or  his  mind  :  he 
knows  not  thoroughly  what  he  would 
have  himself;  can  you  then  hope  for  a 
certain  answer  from  him  ?  He  cannot 
well  trust  himself;  can  you  then  rely 
upon  hirn  ?  He  will  find  himself  mis 
taken  and  crossed  in  his  own  choice ; 
can  you  expect  less  ?  Quid  est  sapientia  1 
semper  idem  velle,  atque  idem  nolle:" 
\  Constancy  to  a  man's  self  is,  saith  he, 
i  the  very  being  of  wisdom  :  however, 
;  nothing  more  beseems  a  man,  more  com 
mends  him  to  society,  and  suits  him  to 
business,  is  more  pleasant  and  grateful  to 
those  who  have  to  do  with  him,  than  such 
a  clear,  uniform*,  steady  disposition  of 
mind  ;  such  a  smooth  and  even  tenor  of 
action  ;  nothing  renders  conversation  and 
commerce  more  unpleasant,  than  a  fickle 
lubricity  of  humour,  and  unaccountable 
deformity  of  behaviour  :  that  study  there 
fore  is  very  useful,  which  conduceth  to 
breed  and  maintain  the  one,  and  which 
removeth  the  other. 

8.  Again,  another  valuable  convenience 
of  this  practice  is,  that  it  disposeth  unto 
and  preserveth  a  man's  mind  in  a  sober 
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temper,  agreeable  to  his  state,  and  to  the 
circumstances  into  which  he  is  cast ; 
such  a  temper  I  mean  as  that  which  the 
Wise  Man  prescribes,  where  he  saith,  In 
the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful ;  but  in 
the  day  of  adversity  consider."  It  is  apt 
to  beget  either  a  comfortable  joy,  or  a 
wholesome  regret,  according  as  the  inte 
rior  condition  of  his  soul  (that  wherein 
the  chief  cause  of  the  one  or  of  the  other 
affection  is  grounded)  doth  seasonably 
and  justly  require.  To  be  transported 
with  mirth  and  jollity  in  a  state  of  griev 
ous  misery,  when  reason  itself  demands 
sorrow  and  pity  ;  to  be  sad  and  dumpish 
when  all  things  flow  prosperously ;  either 
of  those  will  seem  marvellously  incon 
gruous,  and  argue  a  kind  of  stupidity  in 
him  that  so  behaves  himself.  Now  there 
is  not  in  truth  any  calamity  so  disastrous 
as  that  which  befalls  us  within  ourselves, 
no  prosperity  so  worthily  delightful  as 
the  good  proceeding  of  affairs  in  our 
souls :  it  is  the  most  excellent  pleasure 
a  man  is  capable  of,  that  which  doth 
spring  from  the  being  conscious,  that  his 
mind  doth  evodovadui,v  as  St.  John  speaks, 
that  is,  go  well  forward  in  a  happy 
course,  that  good  thoughts  freely  do 
spring  up,  that  good  inclinations  are 
strong  and  prevalent,  that  good  habits  of 
mind  wax  vigorous,  that  the  love  of  good 
ness  is  improved,  that  he  generally  doth 
thrive  in  health  and  strength  spiritual. 
No  increase  of  treasure  can  affect  the 
covetous,  no  rising  in  power  and  dignity 
can  satisfy  the  ambitious,  no  enjoyment 
of  sensual  entertainments  can  ravish  the 
voluptuous  man  with  so  true  or  great  con 
tent,  as  the  sensible  proficiency  in  virtu 
ous  and  pious  dispositions  of  soul,  grow 
ing  richer  unto  God,  and  stronger  in  the 
hopes  of  his  favour,  do  produce  in  him 
that  doth  affect  it,  and  can  perceive  it :  it 
is  a  joy  in  all  respects  incomparable  ;  on 
ly  wise  and  reasonable,  pure  and  inno 
cent,  firm  and  durable.  As  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  so  that  we  discern,  that 
within  our  hearts  bad  thoughts  do  swarm 
and  multiply,  bad  appetites  do  sway,  bad 
customs  do  encroach  upon  us ;  that  de 
sire  of  and  delight  in  good  things  decay  ; 
that  we  become  more  dark,  dull,  unset 
tled  in  our  spiritual  apprehensions,  more 
feeble  and  languid  in  our  prosecutions  of 
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virtue,  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  have  a  time 
ly  remorse  prompting  and  urging  us  to 
endeavour  a  deliverance  from  so  unhappy 
a  condition  :  but  no  man  can  well  either 
enjoy  that  comfortable  delight,  or  be  af 
fected  with  this  profitable  sorrow,  who 
doth  not  with  a  careful  attention  view  his 
heart,  and  descry  how  things  go  there. 
This  consideration  mincleth  of  a  further 
and  more  general  advantage  accruing 
from  this  practice  ;  which  is  this,  that, 

9.  A  serious  inspection  into  our  hearts 
doth  much  avail  toward  the  reformation 
of  our  hearts  and  lives  ;  curing  the  dis 
tempers  and  correcting  the  vices  of  them. 
For  to  the  curing  any  disease  it  is  requi 
site  to  know  the  complexion  and  temper 
of  the  patient,  and  the  part  affected,  and 
the  next  causes  thereof.  As  the  most 
grievous  of  bodily  diseases  are  seated  in, 
or  do  proceed  from,  the  entrails  ;  but  not 
all  of  them  from  the  same  one  of  them ; 
and  the  same  disease  depends  upon  the 
distemper  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes 
of  another  among  them ':  so  do  all  vices 
(as  our  Saviour  expressly  teacheth)  issue 
from  the  heart,  or  interior  man  ;1'  some 
from  one,  some  from  another  part  or 
region  thereof;  and  the  same  from  dif 
ferent  parts  :  sometimes  natural  temper, 
sometimes  false  opinion,  sometimes  evil 
custom,  is  the  root  of  the  same  kind  of  dis 
ease  ;  and  it  is  expedient  we  should  know 
distinctly  which  of  them  in  particular  cases 
is  the  root,  that  accordingly  we  may  under 
stand  what  method  of  cure  to  use,  whence 
to  fetch  the  remedy,  where  to  apply  it ; 
for  unskilfulness  in  these  points  may 
frustrate  our  endeavours  of  amendment- 
If  the  mischief  proceed  from  natural  in 
clination,  we  must  not  hope  ever  utterly 
to  subdue  it,  nor  to  free  ourselves  sudden 
ly  from  the  incursions  thereof;  nor  is 
bare  reasoning  a  proper  weapon  against 
it,  it  being  grounded  in  the  original  con 
stitution  of  the  soul,  either  immediately, 
or  as  linked  to  the  body  ;  which  by  no 
operation  of  our  mind  can  be  soon  alter 
ed  ;  for,  No  wisdom  (as  Seneca  speaketh 
well)  can  remove  the  natural  vices  of 
body  or  mind  ;  what  is  infixed  and  inbred 
may  be  allayed  by  art,  not  subdued.* 

*  Nulla  sapientia  naturalia  corporis  aut  an- 
imi  vitia  ponuntur:  quicquid  infixum  et  inge- 
nitura  est  lenitur  arte,  non  vincitur. — Sen.  Ep. 
11. 

i  Matt.  xv.  18. 


Reason  alone  and   directly  is  not  able  t   < 
grapple   therewith  ;   she   will   break  he 
teeth  upon  so  tough  and  knotty  matter 
it  will  weary   her  arms  in   vain  to  swin 
against  the   rapid  current  of  natural  pro 
pension  ;    the    violent   eruptions   thereo 
may  indeed  somewhat  be  restrained  ;  oc 
casions  of  complying  therewith  may  oftei 
be.  declined  ;  it  may    in  time,  and  by  de 
grees,  be    weakened   by    subtracting  the 
food  and  incentives  thereof:  but  especial 
ly  devils  of  this  kind  must,  as  our  Savioui 
instructeth    us,    be    ejected    by    humble, 
earnest,  and  frequent  invocation  of  divinr: 
assistance  ;  without  which  other  mean- 
commonly    will  prove   ineffectual.     Bui1 
if  the   vice   proceed  only    from  ill  habit. 
or  the  prevalence  of  bad  custom,  we  arej 
to  oppose  a  contrary  custom  thereto,  pre 
sently  disusing   that  practice,  and  acting: 
otherwise,  so  shall  we  easily  remove  and! 
extirpate  it  :*   if  neither  of  these   causes) 
are  discernible,  we  may  presume  our  in 
disposition    is  derived  from    ill   opinion  ; 
and  that  consequently  our  best  course  of 
redressing  it,  is  to  examine  the  reason  of  i 
the  thing  ;  to  get  clear  and  right  appre 
hensions  concerning  it.     For   example., 
if  we    observe    ourselves    apt  to  be  fre 
quently   transported   with   anger,  let  us  I 
look   into   our  hearts,   and   take   notice1 
whether  the   root  of  that   distemper  be  a 
choleric  complexion,   or  whether  it  arise 
from  an  habitual  indulgence  to  ourselves 
of  being  moved  upon  slight  causes,  where 
by  a  peevish   humour  is  grown  upon  us  ; 
or  whether  it  cometh    from  vain  conceits  i 
of  ourselves,  as  of  persons  unto  whom 
extraordinary  deference    and  observance 
is  due,  so  that  no  man  should   presume 
to  dissent  from  our  opinion,  or  contravene 
our  desire  ;  and  as    we  find,  so  we  must 
respectively    proceed    ki   repressing  the 
causes   of  this   disease  ;    praying,    if  it 
arise  from  nature,  to  the  Omnipotent  (the 
only  Lord   and   Commander  of  nature), 
that  he  would  by  his    grace  free  us  from 
that  inflammable    temper,  and  enable  us 
to  govern  our  passion  ;  withal  shunning 
occasions  of  being  provoked  ;  abstaining 
from  such  diet,  such  business,  such  com 
pany,  as  naturally   do  kindle  or  ferment 
that  humour  :  if  the   malady   grow  from 
custom,  using  ourselves  to  bear  patiently 
harsh  words,  unkind  dealings,  cross  ac- 
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idents ;  if  our  opinion  dispose  us  there- 
p,  reasoning  ourselves  into  moderate  con- 
ibout  ourselves,  considering  the  rea- 
ons  that  may  acquit  or  excuse  others  to 
is  upon  occasion  of  offence  :  using  all, 
jr  some  of  these  means,  or  the  like,  such 
as  the  observation  of  our  heart  shall  dis 
cover  to  us  to  be  most  proper  and  suitable 
ko  the  nature  or  to  the  cause  of  this  dis 
temper  infesting  us,  we  shall  wholly,  or 
in  good  part,  rid  ourselves  from  it.  Again 
(to  adjoin  another  example,  the  matter 
seeming  to  deserve  our  heed),  suppose 
we  experience  ourselves  inclining  to  cov- 
etousness,  eager  in  getting,  solicitous  in 
ikeeping,  unwilling  to  part  with  our  goods 
,upon  reasonable  occasion  (for  the  main 
tenance  of  our  convenient  respect  in  the 
world,  or  for  relieving  the  needs  of  our 
brethren,  or  for  serving  the  public,  or  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  piety  and  vir 
tue  ;)  let  us  then  look,  and  see  whether 
this  ariseth  from  a  natural  straitness,  hard 
ness,  suspiciousness,  or  diffidence  of  heart 
(some  such  dispositions  may  be  observed 
in  men),  or  from  being,  by  our  education, 
or  manner  of  life,  inured  to  such  a  love 
of  getting,  or  of  sparing,  or  of  tenacity  ; 
or  whether  it  springs  from  conceits  about 
the  worth  or  the  necessity  of  wealth  (that, 
without  being  furnished  with  heaps  of 
treasure,  we  shall  come  into  danger  of 
want  or  disgrace ;  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  maintain  our  life,  or  uphold  our  credit ; 
we  shall  not  enjoy  any  thing,  or  be  any 
bodies  among  men ;)  let  us,  I  say,  by 
examining  our  hearts,  find  out  from  which 
of  these  springs  this  sordid  disposition 
floweth,  and  accordingly  strive  to  correct 
it;  either  praying  to  Almighty  God,  that 
he  would  enlarge  and  supple  our  heart, 
if  it  be  natural  to  us ;  or  addicting  our 
selves  upon  reasonable  occasion  to  liber 
ality  and  free  expense,  if  custom  hath 
therein  prevailed  upon  us ;  or  if  vain 
surmises  have  seduced  us,  rectifying  our 
judgments  ;  as  by  other  good  discourses, 
proper  against  that  brutish  vice,  so  espec 
ially  by  considering  that  God  is  most  good 
and  bountiful,  and  tender  of  our  being 
overwhelmed  with  need ;  that  he  contin 
ually  watchelh  over  us,  so  that  he  cannot 
but  see,  and  will  regard  what  we  want ; 
and  that  he  faithfully  hath  promised,  if 
we  endeavour  to  please  him,  and  use  a 
moderate  diligence  in  honest  ways  to 
maintain  ourselves,  that  he  will  yield  his 


blessing,  and  never  will  leave  us  destitute. 
So  in  all  cases  we  may  proceed  discreet 
ly  in  the  cure  of  our  spiritual  distempers, 
and  in  withstanding  the  temptations  to 
sin  that  assault  us,  if  we  do  but  search 
into  our  hearts,  and  learn  thence,  whence 
they  flow,  and  by  what  they  are  nourished. 
10.  This  practice  further  doth  particu 
larly  serve  to  regulate  our  devotions  and 
performances  more  immediately  spiritual, 
by  showing  us  what  we  need  to  pray  for, 
what  we  are  obliged  to  give  thanks  for, 
what  it  becomes  us  to  confess  and  depre 
cate  :  for  want  thereof,  we  shall  be  apt 
not  only  to  neglect,  but  indecently  to 
confound,  yea  miserably  to  pervert  these 
duties;  to  confound  them  by  praying  for 
what  is  already  given  us,  is  put  into  our 
hand,  or  lies  within  our  reach  ;  for  which 
therefore  we  are  not  to  pray,  but  to  ren 
der  thanks  ;  also  by  giving  thanks  formal 
ly  for  that  which  perhaps  we  are  far  from 
possessing,  and  do  most  want ;  so,  I  say, 
we  shall  be  apt  to  confound  and  misplace, 
to  render  vain  and  chimerical  in  a  sort, 
our  spiritual  addresses,  as  wanting  due 
ground  and  object ;  yea  to  pervert  them 
by  asking  for  things  really  prejudicial 
and  hurtful  to  us  (in  the  circumstances 
we  stand),  and  thanking  God  for  what 
in  anger  and  judgment  he  dispenseth  to 
us  (so  indeed  are  many  appearing  goods, 
grateful  to  present  sense),  as  also  de 
precating  things  most  beneficial  and 
useful,  and  healthful  to  our  souls  ;'  neg 
lecting  to  return  thanks  for  what  God 
disposeth  in  mercy  (so  are  many  things 
at  present  bitter  and  unsavoury  to  our 
carnal  appetite  and  fancy ;)  thus  from 
ignorance  of  ourselves,  and  what  we 
truly  need,  are  we  apt  to  pervert  our  de 
votions,  not  only  defeating  ourselves  of 
the  advantages  they  might  yield  us,  but 
(if  God  be  not  more  gracious  than  to 
hearken  to  us,  and  to  grant  our  wishes*) 
bringing  lamentable  mischief  on  our 
selves.  Many  examples  of  these  confu 
sions  and  perverse  misapplications  of  de 
votion  both  scripture  affords,  and  expe 
rience  will  suggest,  if  we  observe  them. 
You  know  the  comparison  in  the  Gospel 
between  the  devotions  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican,  with  the  different  ac- 
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ceptancc  they  found  :'  the  one  was  prompt 
enough  to  give  thanks  for  the  graces  he 
had  received,  and  the  advantages  he  con 
ceived  that  he  had  in  his  qualities  and  in 
his  performances  above  others ;  but  not 
having  duly  studied  himself,  did  not  per 
ceive  that  he  was  rather  bound  to  ask 
pardon  for  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and 
the  vanity  that  adhered  to  his  performan 
ces,  which  rendered  his  thanksgiving  very 
improper  and  unseasonable.  The  other 
being  conscious  of  his  dements  and  wants, 
with  a  manner  suitable  to  his  condition, 
in  words  few,  but  full  and  fit,  did  confess 
his  un worthiness  (which  to  do  did  best  be 
seem  him),  and  implored  mercy  (which 
was  the  thing  he  chiefly  needed  ;)  so  was 
his  discreet  prayer  better  accepted  than 
the  other's  impertinent  thanksgiving :  / 
tell  you  (saith  our  Saviour)  this  man 
went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather 
than  the  other.1  The  two  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee,  conceiting  that  our  Lord  would  short 
ly  become  a  great  prince,  and  affecting 
to  become  favourites  then,  did  confident 
ly  sue  for  the  next  place  of  dignity  about 
him  :  our  Lord  repressed  their  fond  am 
bition  by  downright  telling  them  first,  that 
they  knew  not  what  they  asked ;"  then  by 
demanding  of  them  whether  they  were 
able  to  undergo  the  trials  they  should 
meet  with  ;  implying  what  they  should 
rather  have  requested,  that  they  more 
needed  humility  and  patience,  than  pomp 
and  pleasure :  arid  it  was  the  same  two 
persons,  whoso  intemperate  zeal  he  other 
where  checked  with  an  ovx  otJ«re  olov 
nvetfiuTOs,  Ye  know  not  of  what  spirit 
ye  are:"  and  no  wonder,  if  they,  who 
knew  not  what  they  were,  did  ask  they 
knew  not  what ;  that,  being  ignorant  of 
their  own  hearts,  they  should  indite  absurd 
petitions  ;  that  in  such  a  case  they  should 
desire  things,  not  only  incongruous  and 
inconvenient,  but  dangerous  and  destruc 
tive  to  themselves.  For  to  make  a  right 
distinction  of  these  duties  ;  to  be  able 
discreetly  and  pertinently,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  to  converse  with  God,  it  is  requi 
site  to  look  into  our  hearts,  and  from  them 
to  take  fit  matter,  due  measure,  right  sea 
son  of  request,  and  of  acknowledgment 
respectively  ;  things  commonly  not  being 
as  they  appear  to  our  present  sense,  or 
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to  our  gross  conceit,  in  themselves,  or  it 
their  degree,  good  or  bad  ;  but  accordine 
to  the  disposition  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
effects  they  work  upon  them.  That  is 
not  good  which  please th  our  sense  and 
fancy  ;  nor  that  bad  which  disgusts  them ; 
but  that  is  good,  which  rendereth  our 
heart  wiser  and  better,  which  correcteth 
our  inclinations,  composeth  our  affections, 
informeth  our  judgments  rightly,  and  puri- 
fieth  our  intentioas  ;  that  is  bad,  which 
hath  contrary  effects  within  us.  We,  it 
is  likely,  should  pray  with  greatest  seri 
ousness  and  earnestness  for  the  removal 
of  those  infirmities,  for  ease  from  those 
afflictions;  which  we  see  the  holy  apos 
tles  (being  better  instructed  in  things,  be 
ing  more  acquainted  with  themselves) 
did  rejoice,  did  glory  in,  did  give  thanks 
for ;  as  finding  the  wholesome  operation 
they  had  upon  their  hearts  ;w  that  by 
them  their  virtues  were  exercised  and 
improved,  their  faith  tried,  their  patience 
increased,  their  hope  confirmed  ;  that,  to 
use  the  apostle's  words,  they  did  in  the 
sequel  return  the  peaceful  fruit  of  right' 
eousness  to  those  who  were  exercised  by 
them.*  But  leaving  this  point,  though 
deserving  perhaps  further  consideration, 
I  proceed,  and  say  further,  that, 

11.  The  continual  visitation  of  our  in 
ward  parts  doth  not  only  yield  much  ad 
vantage  (as  in  some  measure  hath  been 
showed)  at  the  long-run,  by  influence  at 
the  spring-head  upon  the  principles  and 
causes  of  action,  but  doth  immediately 
conduce  to  good  practice,  preventing  and 
stifling  in  the  very  birth  many  sinful  and 
vain  practices :  that  so  many  indiscreet 
and  impertinent,  so  many  irregular  and 
unsavoury,  so  many  unjust  and  unchari-  i 
table  speeches  do  issue  from  our  mouths, 
it  is  especially  because  we  are  not  then 
employed  upon  this  duty  ;  are  not  watch 
ing  over  our  hearts,  and  observing  those 
inward  fountains  (levity  and  wantonness 
of  thought,  precipitancy  and  disorder  of 
passion)  from  whence  they  overflow: 
were  we  intent  there,  we  should  perhaps 
endeavour  to  stop  the  current,  and  contain 
these  inward  bad  motions  from  venting 
themselves.  The  like  we  may  say  con 
cerning  many  unwarrantable  actions,  in 
to  which  we  inconsiderately  plunge  our- 

w  James  i.  2  ;  Rom.  v.  3  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  6  ;  Gal. 
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:lves,  not  heeding  whence  they  spring: 
d  we  regard  that  such  actions  were  aris- 
ig  from    ambitious,   covetous,   froward 
ispositions,  or  from  certain  ill-grounded 
rejudices    lurking   in    our    minds,   we 
lould   often   surely  forbear   them :  but 
•hile  we  keep    none,  or  bad  sentinels; 
•bile    in  the  custody    of  our   hearts  we 
ecp,  or  are  drowsy  ;  while  we  neglect 
)  examine  and  weigh  our  actions,  what 
ley  are  and  whence  they  come,  they 
although  very  bad  and   hurtful)  do  steal 
>y  us,  and  pass  as  friends,  and   we  hear 
10  more  of  them,  but  in  their  woful  con- 
equences.     What  efficacy  the  consider- 
.tion  of  God's  omnipresent  eye,  behold- 
ng  all  our  doings,  hath,  and  how  all  wise 
nen  do  press  it  as  a  powerful  means  to 
:ontain   us  from   bad   action,  you  cannot 
)ut  well  know ;  as  likewise  that  some  of 
hem,  in  order  to  the  same  purpose,  di- 
"ect  us  to  conceive  ourselves  always  un- 
ier  the  inspection  of  some  person  espe 
cially  venerable  for  his  worth,  or  for  his 
relation  to  us,  whom  we  should  be  afraid 
Dr  ashamed   to  displease  ;-v    and   surely, 
were  the  faith  concerning   God's  pres 
ence,   or  the  fancy  concerning  the  pres 
ence  of  a  Cato,  or    a    Laclius,    strong 
enough,  they  could  not  but   have  great 
effect :  however,  did  we  but  live,  even 
in  our  own  presence,   under  the   eye   of 
our  own  judgment  and  conscience ;  re 
garding  not  only   the    matter  arid  body, 
ibut  the  reason  and  ground,  that  is  the 
soul,  of  our  actings;  even  that  would  do 
much;  the  love  and  reverence  of  our 
selves  would  somewhat  check  and   con 
trol  us;    we  should  fear  to  offend,   we 
should  be  ashamed   to  vilify  even    our 
selves  by   fond  or   foul    proceedings  ;  it 
would,  in  the  philosopher's  esteem,  sup 
ply  the  room  of  any  other  keeper  or  mon 
itor,  if  we  could  thus  keep  ourselves  ;?  If 
(saith  he)   we  have  so  far  profited,  as  to 
have   got  a  reverence   of  ourselves,  we 
may  then  well  let  go    a  tutor,  or  peda 
gogue* 

12.     This  practice  doth  much  conduce 

to  the  knowledge   of  human  nature,  am 

i  the     general     dispositions    of   mankind 

which    is  an  excellent  and   most  usefu 

part  of  wisdom  :  for  the    principal    incli 

*  Cum  jam  profeccris  tantum,  ut  sit  tibi  eti- 
am  tui  reverentia,  licebit  dimittas  psedagogum 
— Seneca. 

'  Sen.  Ep.  ri.  25.  '  Sen.  Ep.  25. 


nations  and  first  emotions  of  the  soul  are 
ike  in  all  men  ;  whence  he  that  by  dili 
gent  study  of  himself  hath  observed  them 
n  his  own  soul,  may  thence  collect  them 
o  be  in  others ;  he  hath  at  least  a  great 
idvantage  of  easily  tracing  them,  of  soon 
descrying  them,  of  clearly  perceiving 
hem  in  those  he  converseth  with ;  the 
.vhich  knowledge  is  of  great  use,  as  di 
recting  us  how  to  accommodate  ourselves 
n  our  behaviour  and  dealing  with  others. 

No  man  indeed  can  be  a  good  instruc 
tor  or  adviser  in  moral  affairs,  who  hath 
not  attained  this  skill,  and  doth  not  well 
understand  the  nature  of  man  :  his  pre- 
epts  and  rules  will  certainly  be  falla 
cious,  or  misapplied  without  it :  this  is 
that,  which  rendered  the  dictates  of  the 
Stoics  and  other  such  philosophers  so  ex 
travagant  and  unpracticable,  because  they 
framed  them  not  according  to  the  real 
nature  of  man,  such  as  is  existent  in  the 
world,  but  according  to  an  idea  formed  in 
their  own  imaginations. 

Some  caution  indeed  is  in  this  matter 
to  be  used,  that  those  motions  of  soul, 
which  proceed  from  particular  temper 
and  complexion,  from  supervenient  prin 
ciples  or  habits,  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  natural  and  com 
mon  unto  all :  which  distinction  to  make, 
is  of  great  use  and  benefit,  in  order  to 
the  governing,  restraining,  or  correcting 
them. 

If  there  be  any  in  us,  which  are  not 
observable  in  any  other  men  ;  or  in  other 
men,  which  are  not  in  us  ;  those  do  not 
arise  from  common  nature,  but  from  the 
particular  disposition  of  one  or  other  re 
spectively. 

13.  I  add  lastly,  that  universally  this 
practice  is  requisite  and  necessary  for  the 
well  governing  of  our  heart.  Politicians 
inculcate  much,  that  to  the  well  govern 
ing  of  a  people,  squaring  fit  laws  for  it, 
and  keeping  it  in  good  order,  the  nature 
and  humour  of  that  people  should  be 
chiefly  heeded  and  well  understood ;  for 
that  the  grave  Romans  and  light  Greeks, 
the  soft  Persians  and  stout  Germans,  the 
subtle  Africans  and  gross  Scythians, 
would  not  be  well  managed  in  the  same 
manner.  So  to  govern  any  man's  heart 
(since  the  hearts  of  men,  as  their  faces, 
and  as  their  voices,  differ  according  to 
diversities  of  complexion,  of  age,  of  edu 
cation,  of  custom,  and  manner  of  living), 
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it  conduceth  to  know  how  it  is  disposed 
from  any  of  those,  or  the  like  causes.' 
But  how  we  are  to  guide  and  govern  our 
hearts,  and  what  particular  influence  this 
practice  hath  thereupon,  I  reserve  for 
other  meditations  ;  when  we  shall  en 
deavour  more  distinctly  to  show  how  we 
may  apply  our  thoughts  to  due  objects  ; 
how  curb  and  correct  our  inclinations ; 
how  order  our  passions  ;  how  rectify  our 
opinions  ;  how  purify  our  intentions : 
now  1  conclude  with  the  good  Psalmist's 
requests  to  God  Almighty :  Teach  us  thy 
way,  0  Lord ;  unite  our  hearts  to  fear 
thy  name.  Give  us  understanding,  and 
we  shall  keep  thy  law  ;  yea  we  shall  ob 
serve  it  with  our  whole  heart.  Search 
us,  O  God,  and  know  our  hearts  ;  try  us, 
and  know  our  thoughts  ;  see  if  there  be 
any  wicked  way  in  us,  and  lead  us  in  the 
way  everlasting.*  Amen. 


SERMON  XL VI. 

THE  CONSIDERATION  OF   OUR  LATTER  END. 

PSALM  xc.  12. — So  teach  us  to  number 
our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom. 

THIS  Psalm  is  upon  several  peculiar  ac 
counts  very  remarkable ;  for  its  antiquity, 
in  which  it  perhaps  doth  not  yield  to  any 
parcel  of  scripture  ;  for  the  eminency  of 
its  author,  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  the 
greatest  of  the  ancient  prophets)  most  in 
favour,  and,  as  it  were,  most  intimate 
with  God  :)  it  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
form  and  matter  thereof,  both  affording 
much  useful  instruction.  In  it  we  have 
a  great  prince,  the  Governor  of  a  nu 
merous  people,  sequestering  his  mind 
from  the  management  of  public  affairs 
to  private  meditations  ;  from  beholding 
the  present  outward  appearances,  to  con 
sidering  the  real  nature  and  secret  caus 
es  of  things ;  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
splendour  and  pomp,  of  all  the  stir  and 
tumult  about  him,  he  observes  the  frailty 
of  human  condition,  he  discerns  the 
providence  of  God  justly  ordering  all  ; 
this  he  does  not  only  in  way  of  wise 
consideration,  but  of  serious  devotion, 

»  FwfeNaz.  Oral.  1. 

b  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  11 ;  cxix.  34  ;  cxxxix.  23. 


moulding  his  observations  into  pious  ac 
knowledgments  and  earnest  prayers  ti|f» 
God  :  thus  while  he  casts  one  eye  upoi 
earth,  viewing  the  occurrences  there 
lifting  up  the  other  to  heaven,  there  see 
ing  God's  all-governing  hand,  thence 
seeking  his  gracious  favour  and  mercy 
Thus  doth  here  that  great  and  good  mar 
teach  us  all  (more  particularly  mer 
of  high  estate  and  much  business)  tc 
find  opportunities  of  withdrawing  theii 
thoughts  from  those  things  which  com 
monly  amuse  them  (the  cares,  the  glo 
ries,  the  pleasures  of  this  world),  and 
fixing  them  upon  matters  more  improva 
ble  to  devotion  ;  the  transitoriness  of  their 
condition,  and  their  subjection  to  God's 
just  providence  ;  joining  also  to  these 
meditations  suitable  acts  of  religion,  due 
acknowledgments  to  God,  and  humble 
prayers.  This  was  his  practice  among 
the  greatest  encumbrances  that  any  man 
could  have  ;  and  it  should  also  be  ours. 
Of  those  his  devotions  addressed  to  God, 
the  words  are  part,  which  I  have  chosen 
for  the  subject  of  my  meditation  and 
present  discourse  ;  concerning  the  mean 
ing  of  which  I  shall  first  touch  some 
what  ;  then  propound  that  observable  in 
them,  which  I  design  to  insist  upon. 

The  prophet  David  hath  in  the  39th 
Psalm  a  prayer  very  near  in  words,  and 
of  kin,  it  seems,  in  sense  to  this  here: 
Lord  (prays  he)  make  me  to  know  my 
end,  and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it 
is,  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am  :a 
concerning  the  drift  of  which  place,  as 
well  as  of  this  here,  it  were  obvious  to 
conceive  that  both  these  prophets  do  re 
quest  of  God,  that  he  would  discover  to 
them  the  definite  term  of  their  life  (which 
by  his  decree  he  had  fixed,  or  however 
by  his  universal  prescience  he  did  dis 
cern  ;  concerning  which  we  have  these 
words  in  Job,  Seeing  man's  days  are  de 
termined,  the  number  of  his  months  are 
with  thee,  thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds, 
that  he  cannot  pass  ;'')  we  might,  I  say, 
at  first  hearing,  be  apt  to  imagine  that 
their  prayer  unto  God  is  (for  the  comfort 
of  their  mind  burdened  with  afflictions, 
or  for  their  better  direction  in  the  man 
agement  of  their  remaining  time  of  life), 
that  God  would  reveal  unto  them  the  de 
terminate  length  of  their  life.  But  this 
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;nse,  which  he  words  seem  so  naturally 
»  hold  forth,  is   by  many  of  the  Fathers 
ejected,   for  that  the   knowledge  of  our 
ves'    determinate    measure   is  not  a  fit 
latter  of  prayer  to  God  ;  that   being  a 
ecret  reserved  by  God  to  himself,  which 
j  inquire   into  savours  of  presumptuous 
uriosity  :  the  universal  validity  of  which 
eason  I  will  not  debate  ;  but  shall  defer 
o  much  to  their  judgment,  as  to  suppose 
hat  the  numbering  of  our  days  (accord- 
ng  to  their  sense)  doth   here  only  imply 
.  confused  indefinite  computation  of  our 
lays'  number,  or  the   length  of  our  life  ; 
•uch  as,  upon  which  it  may  appear,  that 
lecessarily  our  life  cannot  be  long  (not, 
iccording  to  the    account  mentioned    in 
his  Psalm,  the  same  with   that  of  Solon 
n  Herodotus,  above  70  or  80  years,  es- 
)ecially  as  to  purposes  of  health,  strength, 
content ;)  will  probably,  by  reason  of  va- 
•ious  accidents,  to   which  it  is  exposed, 
je  much  shorter  (7  or  10  years,  accord- 
ng  to  a  moderate  esteem  ;)  may  possibly, 
from   surprises   undiscoverable,  be  very 
near  to  its  period  ;  by  few   instants  re 
moved  from  death   (a  year,  a  month,  a 
day,  it  may  be  somewhat   less.)     This  I 
shall  allow  to  be  the  arithmetic   that  Mo 
ses  here  desires  to  learn  ;  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  teaching  (or  making  to  know, 
so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  doth  import  here 
(as  it  doth  otherwhere  frequently  in  scrip 
ture)   God's  affording  the  grace  to  know 
practically,  or  with  serious  regard  to  con 
sider  this  state  and  measure  of  our  life 
(for  in  speculation   no  man  can  be  igno 
rant  of  human   life's  brevity  and   uncer 
tainty  ;  but  most  men  are  so  negligent 
and  stupid,  as  not  to  regard  it  sufficiently, 
not  to  employ  this    knowledge  to    any 
good    purpose.*)    This    interpretation    I 
choose,  being  in  itself  plausible  enough, 
and  countenanced  by  so  good  authority  ; 
yet  the    former    might  well   enough  (by 
1  good  consequence,  if  not  so  immediately) 
serve  my   design ;  or  be  a  ground  able  to 
support   the  discourse   I  intend   to  build 
,  upon   the    words;    the    subject    whereof 
briefly  will  be  this,  that  the  consideration 
of  our  lives  certain  and  necessary  brev- 

*  O«  yap  (<rri  iftpsvas    e^ovroj    dvOpwirov  Ayvotiv 
STI  a^9pa)iro{  £«<Sv   inn  Qi/rirdv,  oi>S'  ori    yiyavcv    tis 
<   rd  dvo6avtiv. — Plut.  ad  Apoll.  p.  202. 

Quis  ost  tarn  stultus,  quamvis  sit  adolescens, 
,  cui  sit  exploratutn  se  vel  ad  vespenup  case  vic- 
lurutn?—  Cic,  de  Sea. 
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ity  and  frailty,  is  a  mean  proper  and  apt 
to  dispose  us  toward  the  wise  conduct  of 
our  remaining  life  ;  to  which  purpose 
such  a  consideration  seems  alike  availa 
ble,  as  the  knowledge  of  its  punctual  or 
definite  measure  ;  or  more  than  it,  upon 
the  same  or  greater  reasons. 

As  for  the  latter  clause,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom  ;  it  is  accord 
ing  to  the  Hebrew,  and  ive  shall  bring 
the  heart,  to  wisdom ;  implying,  the  ap 
plication  of  our  hearts  to  wisdom  to  be 
consequent  upon  the  skill  and  practice 
(bestowed  by  God)  of  thus  computing 
our  days.  As  for  wisdom,  that  may  de 
note  either  sapience,  a  habit  of  knowing 
what  is  true  ;  or  prudence,  a  disposition 
of  choosing  what  is  good  :  we  may  here 
understand  both,  especially  the  latter ; 
for,  as  Tully  saith  of  philosophy,  Oinnis 
summa  philosophies  ad  beate  vivendum 
refer turj  the  sum  or  whole  of  philosophy 
refers  to  living  happily ;  so  all  divine 
wisdom  doth  respect  good  practice.  The 
word  also  comprehends  all  the  conse 
quences  and  adjuncts  of  such  wisdom 
(for  so  commonly  such  words  are  wont 
by  way  of  metonymy  to  denote,  together 
with  the  things  primarily  signified,  all 
that  naturally  flow  from,  or  that  usually 
are  conjoined  with  them  :*)  in  brief  (to 
cease  from  more  explaining  that  which 
is  in  itself  conspicuous  enough),  I  so  un 
derstand  the  text,  as  if  the  prophet  had 
thus  expressed  himself:  Since,  O  Lord, 
all  things  are  in  thy  hand  and  sovereign 
disposal  ;  since  it  appears  that  man's  life 
is  so  short  and  frail,  so  vexatious  and 
miserable,  so  exposed  to  the  just  effects 
of  thy  displeasure  ;  we  humbly  beseech 
thee  so  to  instruct  us  by  thy  wisdom,  so 
to  dispose  us  by  thy  grace,  that  we  may 
effectually  know,  that  we  may  seriously 
consider,  the  brevity  and  uncertainty 
of  our  lives'  durance  ;  whence  we  may 
be  induced  to  understand,  regard,  and 
choose  those  things  which  good  rea 
son  dictates  best  for  us  ;  which,  accord 
ing  to  true  wisdom,  it  most  concerns  us 
to  know  and  perform.  From  which  sense 
of  the  words  we  might  infer  many  use 
ful  documents,  and  draw  matter  of  much 
wholesome  discourse ;  but  passing  over 
all  the  rest,  I  shall  only  insist  upon  that 

*  Natura  dcdit  usuram  vitre,  tanquam  pecu- 
nine,  nulla  praastjtuta  die.—  Tusc. 
326.  °  De  Fin.  u.  p. 
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one  point,  which  I  before  intimated,  viz. 
that  the  serious  consideration  of  the  short 
ness  and  frailty  of  our  life  is  a  proper  in 
strument  conducible  to  the  bringing  our 
hearts  to  wisdom,  to  the  making  us  to  dis 
cern,  attend  unto,  embrace,  and  prose 
cute  such  things  as  are  truly  best  for  us  ; 
that  it  is  available  to  the  prudent  conduct 
and  management  of  our  life  ;  the  truth  of 
which  proposition  is  grounded  upon  the 
divine  prophet's  opinion  :  he  apprehended 
such  a  knowledge  or  consideration  to  be 
a  profitable  means  of  inducing  his  heart 
to  wisdom  ;  wherefore  he  prays  God  to 
grant  it  him  in  order  to  that  end,  suppos 
ing  that  effect  would  proceed  from  this 
cause.  And  that  it  is  so  in  way  of  rea 
sonable  influence,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  by  some  following  reasons. 

I.  The  serious  consideration  of  our 
lives'  frailty  and  shortness  will  confer  to 
our  right  valuation  (or  esteem)  of  things, 
and  consequently  to  our  well  placing, 
and  our  duly  moderating  our  cares,  af 
fections,  and  endeavours  about  them.* 
For  as  we  value  things,  so  are  we  used  to 
affect  them,  to  spend  our  thought  upon 
them,  to  be  earnest  in  pursuance  or  avoid 
ing  of  them.  There  be  two  sorts  of 
things  we  converse  about,  good  and  bad  ; 
the  former,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  appearance  so  to  us  (that  is,  accord 
ing  to  our  estimation  of  them),  we  nat 
urally  love,  delight  in,  desire,  and  pur 
sue  ;  the  other  likewise,  in  proportion  to 
our  opinion  concerning  them,  we  do  more 
or  less  loathe  and  shun.  Our  actions 
therefore  being  all  thus  directed  and 
grounded,  to  esteem  things  aright  both  in 
kind  and  degree  (^xuaru  tinotiiSovui,  ity 
u^lav,  to  assign  every  thing  its  due  price, 
as  Epictetus  speaks  ;  qucmti  quidque  sit 
judicare,  to  judge  what  each  thing  is 
worth,  as  Seneca*),  is  in  order  the  first, 
in  degree  a  main  part  of  wisdom  ;  and  as 
so  is  frequently  by  wise  men  commended. 
Now  among  qualities  that  commend  or 
vilify  things  unto  us,  duration  and  cer 
tainty  have  a  chief  place  ;  they  often 
alone  suffice  to  render  things  valuable  or 

*  Primum  esf,  ut  quanii  quidqne  sit  judices  ; 
secundura,  ut  impetum  ad  ilia  capias  ordina- 
tum  temperatumque ;  tertium,  ut  inter  impe 
tum  tuum,  actionemque  convcniat,  nt  in  omni 
bus  istis  tibi  ipsi  consentias, — Sen.  Ep.  89. 

d  1  John  i.  17, — Love  not  the  world  ;  for — 
the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  desire  thereof. 


contemptible.  Why  is  gold  more  pre 
cious  than  glass  or  crystal?  why  prefer  we 
a  ruby  before  a  rose  or  a  gilliflower?  Il 
is  not  because  those  are  more  service 
able,  more  beautiful,  more  grateful  to  our 
senses,  than  these  (it  is  plainly  other 
wise  ;)  but  because  these  are  brittle  and 
fading,  those  solid  and  permanent :  these 
we  cannot  hope  to  retain  the  use  or  plea 
sure  of  long  ;  those  we  may  promise  our 
selves  to  enjoy  so  long  as  we  please. 
Whence,  on  the  other  side,  is  it,  that  we 
little  fear  or  shun  any  thing,  how  painful, 
how  offensive  soever,  being  assured  of  its 
soon  passing  over,  the  biting  of  a  flea,  or 
the  prick  in  letting  blood  ?  The  reason  is 
evident ;  and  that  in  general  nothing  can 
on  either  hand  be  considerable  (either  to 
value  or  disesteem)  which  is  of  a  short 
continuance.  Upon  this  ground,  there 
fore,  let  us  tax  the^things  concerning  us, 
whether  good  or  bad,  relating  to  this  life, 
or  to  our  future  state  ;  and  first  the  good 
things  relating  to  this  life  ;  thence  we 
shall  be  disposed  to  judge  truly  concern 
ing  them,  what  their  just  price  is,  how 
much  of  affection,  care,  and  endeavour 
they  deserve  to  have  expended  on 
them.  In  general,  and  in  the  lump  con 
cerning  them  all,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that 
76  a^TjjMa  TOU  %6aluov  lotirov  nuQ&yzi,  the 
shape  or  fashion  (all  that  is  apparent  or 
sensible)  in  this  present  world  doth  flit, 
and  soon  gives  us  the  goby  ;e  we  gaze 
a  while  upon  these  things,  as  in  tramitu, 
or  infra  conspectum,  as  they  pass  by  us,* 
and  keep  a  while  in  sight ;  but  they  are 
presently  gone  from  us,  or  we  from  them : 
they  are  but  like  objects  represented  in  a 
glass  ;  which  having  viewed  a  while,  we 
must  shortly  turn  our  backs,  or  shut  our 
eyes  upon  them  ;  then  all  vanishes,  and 
disappears  unto  us.  Whence  he  well  in 
fers  an  indifferency  of  affection  toward 
them  ;  a  slackness  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them  to  be  required  of  us ;  a  using  this 
world,  as  if  we  used  it  not ;  a  luying,  as 
if  ive  ivere  not  to  possess ;  a  weeping,  as  if 
we  wept  not;  and  a.  rejoicing,  as  if  we 
rejoiced  not. ;  a  kind  of  negligence  and 
unconcerneclness  about  these  things.  The 
world  (saith  St.  John)  passeth  away,  and 
the  desire  thereof;'  whatever  seemeth 

'      iravra  wapip^trai    fipSs, 
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ost  lovely  and  desirable  in  the  world  is 
;ry  flitting;  however,    our   desire  and 
ir   enjoyment   thereof   must    suddenly 
;ase.     Imagine  a   man,  therefore,  pos'- 
:ssed  of  all   worldly  goods,  armed  with 
ower,  flourishing  in  credit,  flowing  with 
;enty,  swimming  in  all  delight  (such  as 
'ere    sometime     Priamus,     Polycrates, 
roesus,  Pompey  ;)  yet  since  he   is  with- 
[  supposed  a  man,  and  mortal,   subject 
oth  to  fortune  and  death,  none  of  those 
lings  can  he  reasonably  confide  or  much 
itisfy  himself  in ;  they  may  be  violent- 
/•  divorced  from    him  by   fortune,    they 
lust  naturally   be   loosed  from  him  by 
eath  ;  the  closest  union  here  cannot  last 
onger  than  till  death   us  depart:   where- 
ore  no  man  upon  such  account  can  truly 
;all  or  (if  he  consider  well)  heartily  es- 
eem  himself  happy  ;  a  man  cannot  hence 
as  the  most  able  judge  and  trusty  vouch- 
;r  of  the  commodities  doth    pronounce) 
•eceive  profit  or  content  from   any  la- 
)our   he   taketh    (upon   these    transitory 
hings)  under  the  sun.s  Why,  then,  let 
Tie  inquire,  do   we  so  cumber  our  heads 
with  care,  so  rack  our  hearts   with  pas 
sion,  so  waste  our  spirits  with  incessant 
toil  about  these  transitory  things  ?  Why 
do  we  so   highly   value,  so   ardently  de 
sire,  so  eagerly  pursue,  so  fondly  delight 
in,  so   impatiently  want,  or  lose,  so  pas 
sionately  contend  for  and  emulate  one  an 
other  in  regard  to  these  bubbles  ;  forfeit 
ing  and    foregoing  our    homebred   most 
precious    goods,  tranquillity  and  repose, 
either  of  mind  or  body,  for  them  ?    Why 
erect  we  such  mighty  fabrics  of  expec 
tation  and  confidence  upon  such  unsteady 
sands  ?*  Why  dress  we  up  these  our  inns, 
as  if  they   were  our  homes,  and  are  as 
careful  about  a  few  nights'  lodging  here, 
as  if  we  designed  an  everlasting  abode  ? 
we  that  are  but  sojourners  and  pilgrims 
here,  and  have  no   fixed  habitation  upon 
earth  ;  who  come  forth  like  a  flower,  and 
are   soon  cut  down  ;  flee  like  a  shadoiv, 
and   continue    not;    are   winds  passing 
away,  and  coming  not  again  ;  who  fade 
all  like  a  leaf;  whose  life  is  a  vapour  ap 
pearing  for  a  little  time,  and  then  van 
ishing  away ;  whose   days  are  a  hand- 
breadth,  and  age  is  nothing  ;  whose  days 
are  consumed  like  smoke,  and  years  are 

*  Commorandi  natura  nobis  diversorium  de- 
dit,  non  habitandi  locum. — Cic.  de  Stn, 
'  Eccl.  i.  3,  &c. 


spent  as  a  tale  ;  who  wither  like  the  grass, 
upon  which  we  feed,  and  crumble  as  the 
dust,  of  which  we  are  compacted  ;h  (for 
thus  the  scripture  by  apposite  compari 
sons  represents  our  condition  ;)  yet  we 
build,  like  the  men  of  Agrigentum,  as  if 
we  were  to  dwell  here  for  ever ;  and 
hoard  up,  as  if  we  were  to  enjoy  after 
many  ages  ;  and  inquire,  as  if  we  would 
never  have  done  knowing.  The  citizens 
of  Croton,  a  town  in  Italy,  had  a  manner*, 
it  is  said,  of  inviting  to  feasts  a  year  be 
fore  the  time,  that  the  guests  in  appetite 
and  garb  might  come  well  prepared  to 
them  :  do  we  not  usually  resemble  them 
in  this  ridiculous  solicitude  and  curiosity  ; 
spes  inchoando  longas,  commencing  de 
signs,  driving  on  projects,  which  a  longer 
time  than  our  life  would  not  suffice  to  ac 
complish  ?  How  deeply  do  we  concern 
ourselves  in  all  that  is  said  or  done  ;  when 
the  morrow,  all  will  be  done  away  and 
forgotten  ;  when  (excepting  what  our  duty 
to  God  and  charity  towards  men  requires 
of  us,  and  that  which  concerns  our  future 
eternal  state)  what  is  done  in  the  world, 
who  gets  or  loses,  which  of  the  spokes 
in  fortune's  wheel  is  up,  and  which  down, 
is  of  very  liltle  consequence  to  us  !  But 
the  more  to  abstract  our  minds  from,  and 
temper  our  affections  about  these  secular 
matters,  let  us  examine  particularly  by 
this  standard,  whether  the  most  valued 
things  in  this  world  deserve  that  estimate 
which  they  bear  in  the  common  market, 
or  which  popular  opinion  assigns  them. 
1.  To  begin,  then,  with  that  which 
takes  the  cheif  place,  which  the  world 
most  dotes  on,  which  seems  most  great 
and  eminent  among  men ;  secular  state 
and  grandeur,  might  and  prowess,  honour 
and  reputation,  favour  and  applause  of 
men,  all  the  objects  of  human  pride  and 
ambition  :  of  this  kind,  St.  Peter  thus  pro 
nounces,  nuattS  6£<t  dftfpf&Tiov.  All  the  glo 
ry  of  men  is  as  the.  jlower  of  the  grass  ; 
the  grass  is  dried  up,  and  the  jlower 
thereof  doth  fall  ojf;1  it  is  as  the  flower 
of  the  grass,  how  specious  soever,  yet  the 
most  fading  and  failing  part  thereof;  the 
grass  itself  will  soon  wither,  and  the 
flower  doth  commonly  fall  ofF  before 

h  1  Pet.  ii.  11,  1  ;  Heb.  xiii.  11  ;  xi-  15;  1 
Chron.  xxix.  15  ;  Job.  xiv.  1  ;  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
39;  James  iv.  14;  Isa.  Ixiv.  6  ;  Psal.  cii.  3; 
xc.  5,  9  ;  ciii.  15  ;  xxxix.  5  ;  cxliv.  4  ;  crix. 
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that.  We  cannot  hold  this  flower  of 
worldly  glory  beyond  our  short  time  of 
life  ;  and  we  may  easily  much  sooner 
be  deprived  of  it :  many  tempests  of  for 
tune  may  beat  it  down,  nlany  violent 
hands  may  crop  it ;  it  is  apt  of  itself  to 
fade  upon  the  stalk ;  however  the  sun 
(the  influence  of  age  and  time)  will  as 
suredly  burn  and  dry  it  up,  with  our  life 
that  upholds  it.  Surely  (saith  the  Psalm 
ist)  men  of  loiv  degree  are  vanity,  and 
men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie  :•'  men  of 
high  degree  ;  the  mighty  princes,  the  fa 
mous  captains,  the  subtile  statesmen,  the 
grave  senators  ;  they  who  turn  and  toss 
about  the  world  at  their  pleasure  ;  who, 
in  the  prophet's  language,  make  the  earth 
tremble,  and  shake  kingdoms  :k  even 
these,  they  are  a  lie  (said  he,  who  him 
self  was  none  of  the  least  considerable 
among  them,  and  by  experience  well 
knew  their  condition,  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious  man  of  his  time,  king  Da 
vid.)  They  are  a  lie  ;  that  is,  their  state 
presents  something  of  brave  and  admirable 
to  the  eye  of  men  ;  but  it  is  only  decep- 
tio  visus ;  a  show  without  a  substance  ; 
it  doth  but  delude  the  careless  spectators 
with  false  appearance  ;  it  hath  nothing 
under  it  solid  or  stable  ;  being  laid  in  the 
balance  (the  royal  prophet  there  subjoins  ; 
that  is,  being  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
right  judgment,  being  thoroughly  consid 
ered),  it  will  prove  lighter  than  vanity  it 
self;  it  is  less  valuable  than  mere  empti 
ness,  and  nothing  itself.  That  saying 
sounds  like  an  hyperbole  ;  but  it  may  be 
true  in  a  strict  sense,  seeing  that  the  care 
and  pains  in  maintaining  it,  the  fear  and 
jealousy  of  loosing  it,  the  envy,  obloquy 
and  danger  that  surround  it,  the  snares 
it  hath  in  it,  and  temptations  inclining 
men  to  be  puffed  up  with  pride,  to  be  in 
solent  and  injurious,  to  be  corrupted  with 
pleasure  (with  other  bad  concomitants 
thereof),  do  more  than  countervail  what 
ever  either  of  imaginary  worth  or  real 
convenience  may  be  in  it.  Perhaps, 
could  it,  without  much  care,  trouble,  and 
hazard,  continue  for  ever,  or  for  a  long 
time,  it  might  be  thought  somewhat  con 
siderable  :  but  since  its  duration  is  uncer 
tain  and  short ;  since  man  in  honour 
abideth  not,  but  is  like  the  beasts  that 
perish  ;  that  they  who  look  so  like  gods, 
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and  are  called  so,  and  are  worshipped  a; 
such,  yet  must  die  like  men,  like  men,  yes 
like  sheep  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave.,  '•• 
since,  as  it  is  said  of  the  king  of  Babylor 
in  Isaiah,  their  pomp  must  be  brought 
down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  their 
viols ;  the  worm  shall  be  spread  under 
them,  and  the  worm  shall  cover  them;1  ' 
seeing  that  a  moment  of  time  shall  extin 
guish  all  their  lustre,  and  still  all  that  tu 
mult  about  them  ;  that  they  must  be  dis 
robed  of  their  purple,  and  be  clothed  with 
corruption  ;  that  their  so  spacious  and 
splendid  palaces  must  soon  be  exchanged 
for  close  darksome  coffins ;  that  both 
their  own  breath,  and  the  breath  of  them 
who  now  applaud  them,  must  be  stop 
ped  ;  that  they  "who  now  bow  to  them, 
may  presently  trample  on  them ;  and 
they,  who  to-day  trembled  at  their  pres 
ence,  may  the  morrow  scornfully  insult 
upon  their  memory ;  Is  this  the  man 
(will  they  say,  as  they  did  of  that  great 
king)  who  made  the  earth  to  tremble  ;  that 
did  shake  kingdoms  ;  that  made  the  icorld 
as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  king 
doms  thereof?"1  Since  this  is  the  fate  of 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  among 
men,  what  reason  can  there  be  to  admire 
their  condition,  to  prize  such  vain  and 
short-lived  pre-eminences  ?  For  who  can 
account  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  styled 
and  respected  as  a  prince,  to  enjoy  all  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  highest  dig 
nity  for  a  day  or  two  ;  then  being  oblig 
ed  to  descend  into  a  sordid  and  despica 
ble  estate  ?  Who  values  the  fortune  of 
him  that  is  brought  forth  upon  the  stage 
to  act  the  part  of  a  prince  ;  though  he  be 
attired  there,  and  attended  as  such,  hath 
all  the  garb  and  ceremony,  the  ensigns 
and  appurtenances  of  majesty  about  him  ; 
speaks  and  behaves  himself  imperiously, 
is  flattered  and  worshipped  accordingly  ; 
yet  who  in  his  heart  doth  adore  this  idol, 
doth  admire  this  mockery  of  greatness  ? 
Why  not  ?  Because  after  an  hour  or  two 
the  play  is  over,  and  this  man's  reign  is 
done.  And  what  great  difference  is 
there  between  this  and  the  greatest  world 
ly  state  ?  between  Alexander  in  the  his 
tory,  and  Alexander  on  the  stage  ?  Are 
not  (in  the  Psalmist's  account)  all  our 
years  spent  as  a  tale  that  is  told,a  or  as  a 
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able  that  is  acted  ?  This,  in  comparison 
f  that,  what  is  it  at  most  but  telling  the 
ame  story,  acting  the  same  part  a  few 
limes  over  ?  What  are  a  few  years 
nore  than  a  few  hours  repeated  not  very 
iften  ?  not  so  often  as  to  make  any  con 
siderable  difference  :  so  a  great  emperor 
•effected  ;  Tl  dtnqt get  T^n'wf go;  7 (><)•.-•  o/;r- 
ov  •  What  (said  he)  doth  the  age  of  an 
infant,  dying  within  three  days,  differ 
from  that  of  Nestor,  who  lived  three  ages 
rf  men  ?"  since  both  shall  be  past  and 
snded  ;  both  then  meet,  and  thereby  be- 
some  equal ;  since,  considering  the  im 
mense  time  that  runs  on,  and  how  little  a 
part  thereof  any  of  us  takes  up  (juvcnes 
et  senes  in  aquo  sumusv)  we  are  all  alike 
young  and  old,  as  a  drop  and  a  pint  bot 
tle  in  compare  to  the  ocean  are  in  a  sort 
equal,  that  is,  both  altogether  inconsider 
able.*  Quid  cnim  dlu  est,  abi  finis  est  ? 
saith  St.  Austin :  what  can  be  long  that 
shall  be  ended  ?  which  coming  to  that 
pass  is  as  if  it  never  had  been  ?  Since, 
then,  upon  this  account  (upon  worldly  ac 
counts  I  speak  all  this ;  and  excepting 
that  dignity  and  power  may  be  talents  be 
stowed  by  God,  or  advantages  to  serve 
God,  and  promote  the  good  of  man ;  ex 
cepting  also  the  relation  persons  justly  in 
stated  in  them  bear  to  God,  as  his  depu 
ties  and  ministers ;  in  which  respects 
much  reverence  is  due  to  their  persons, 
much  value  to  their  places  ;  even  the 
more,  by  how  much  less  their  present  out 
ward  estate  is  considerable,  and  because  at 
present  they  receive  so  slender  a  reward 
for  all  their  cares  and  pains  employed  in 
the  discharge  of  their  offices  ;  this  I  inter 
pose  to  prevent  mistake,  lest  our  dis 
course  should  seem  to  disparage  or  detract 
from  the  reverence  due  to  persons  in  emi 
nent  place.  But  since,  under  this  caution) 
all  worldly  power  and  glory  appear  so 
little  valuable,  the  consideration  hereof 
may  avail  to  moderate  our  affections 
about  them, 'to  quell  all  ambitious  desires 
of  them,  and  all  vain  complacencies  in 
them.  For  why  should  we  so  eagerly  seek 
and  pursue  such  empty  shadows,  which 
if  we  catch,  we  in  effect  catch  nothing  : 
and  whatever  it  is,  doth  presently  slip  out 
of  our  hands  ?  Why  do  we  please 

*  Mihi  ne  diuturnum  quidem  qnidquam  vi- 
detur.  in  quo  est  aliquid  extremum,  &c. — Cic. 
de  Senect. 
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ourselves  in  such  evanid  dreams  ?  Is  it 
not  much  better  to  rest  quiet  and  content 
in  any  station  wherein  God  hath  placed 
us,  than  to  trouble  ourselves  and  others  in 
climbing  higher  to  a  precipice,  where  we 
can  hardly  stand  upright,  and  whence  we 
shall  certainly  tumble  down  into  the 
grave  ?  This  consideration  is  also  a. 
remedy  proper  to  remove  all  regret  and 
envy  grounded  upon  such  regards.  For 
why,  though  suppose  men  of  small  worth 
or  virtue  should  flourish  in  honour  and 
power,  shall  we  repine  thereat  ?  Is  it 
not  as  if  one  should  envy  to  a  butterfly 
its  gaudy  wings,  to  a  tulip  its  beautiful 
colours,  to  the  grass  its  pleasant  verdure  ; 
that  grass,  to  which  in  this  Psalm  we  are 
compared  ;  which  in  the  morning  four- 
isheth  and  groweth  up,  in  the  evening 
is  cut  donm  and  mthcreth  ?i  I  may  say 
of  this  discourse  with  the  philosopher, 
tSiontxuv  tuh',  viio);  dt  bvviixuv  ftoi'fli.ntt,* 
it  is  a  homely  remedy  (there  may  be  di 
vers  better  ones),  yet  hath  its  efficacy  ; 
for  David  himself  made  use  thereof  more 
than  once  :  Be  not  (saith  he)  afraid,  or 
troubled,  when  one  is  made  rich,  tchen 
the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased  ;  for 
when  he  dieth,  he  shall  carry  nothing 
away ;  his  glory  shall  not  descend  icitk 
him.  I  was  (saith  he  again)  envious  at 
the  foolish,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  :  but  I  went  into  the  sanctuary, 
then  understood  I  their  end  ;  surely  thou 
didst  set  them  in  slippery  places — hmo 
are  they  brought  into  desolation  as  in  a 
moment  /"  Thus  considering  the  lubrici 
ty  and  transitoriness  of  that  prosperity, 
which  foolish  and  wicked  men  enjoyed, 
did  serve  to  cure  that  envious  distemper 
which  began  to  affect  the  good  man's 
heart. 

2.  Bullet  us  descend  from  dignity  and 
power  (that  is,  from  names  and  shows) 
to  somewhat  seeming  more  real  and  sub 
stantial,  to  riches  ;  that  great  and  general 
idol,  the  most  devoutly  adored  that  ever 
hath  been  in  the  world  ;  which  hath  a 
temple  almost  in  every  house,  an  altar 
in  every  heart ;  to  the  gaining  of  which 
•.nost  of  the  thoughts,  most  of  the  labours 
of  men  immediately  tend  ;  in  the  posses 
sion  of  which  men  commonly  deem  the 
greatest  happiness  doth  consist.  But  this 
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consideration  we  discourse  about  will 
easily  discover,  that  even  this,  as  all  other 
idols,  is  nothing  in  the  world,1  nothing 
true  and  solid ;  will,  I  say,  justify  that 
advice,  and  verify  that  assertion  of  the 
Wise  Man  :  Labour  not  for  riches  ;  wilt 
thou  set  thy  heart  upon  that  which  is  not  ?a 
it,  well  applied,  will  pluck  down  the  high 
places  reared  to  this  great  of  idol  of  clay 
in  men's  hearts  ;  will  confute  the  com 
mon  conceits  and  phrases,  which"  so  beau 
tify  wealth  ;v  showing  that  whoever 
dotes  thereon  is  more  truly  and  properly 
styled  a  miserable  man,  than  a  happy  or 
blessed  one  :  for  is  he  not  indeed  miser 
able  who  makes  lies  his  refuge,  who  con 
fides  in  that  which  will  deceive  and  dis 
appoint  him  ?  The  prophet  assures  us 
so:  Woe  (saith  the  prophet  Habakkuk) 
woe  be  to  him  ivho  coceteth  an  evil  covetous- 
ness  to  his  house  ;  that  he  may  set  his  nest 
on  high,  that  he  may  be  delivered  from 
the  power  of  evil.  Men,  he  implies,  im 
agine,  by  getting  riches,  they  have  secured 
and  raised  themselves  above  the  reach  of 
all  mischief:  but  ye  see  it  was  in  the 
prophet's  judgment  a  woful  mistake. 
St.  Paul  doth  warn  men,  very  emphati 
cally,  not  to  hope  inl  niofijou  udrjl6rr}ri, 
in  the  uncertainty,  or  obscurity,  of  rich 
es  ;w  intimating,  that  to  trust  in  them,  is 
to  trust  in  darkness  itself;  in  that  where 
in  we  can  discern  nothing ;  in  we  know 
not  what.  They  are,  we  cannot  but  ob 
serve,  subject  to  an  infinity  of  chances, 
many  of  them  obvious  and  notorious  ; 
more  of  them  secret  and  unaccountable. 
They  make  (the  Wise  Man  tells  us)  them 
selves  wings  (they  need,  it  seems,  no  help 
for  that),  and  fly  away  like  an  eagle  to 
ward  heaven*  (quite  out  of  sight,  and  be 
yond  our  reach,  they  of  their  own  accord 
do  swiftly  fly  away:)  however,  should 
they  be  disposed  to  stay  with  us,  we  must 
fly  from  them ;  were  they  inseparably 
affixed  to  this  life,  yet  must  they  together 
with  that  be  severed  from  us ;  as  we 
came  naked  of  them  into  this  world,  so 
naked  shall  we  return  :  As  IIP,  came  (saith 
the  Preacher)  so  shall  he  go  ;  and  ivhat 
profit  (then)  hath  he  that  laboured  for 
the  wind  ?y  from  hence,  that  we  must 

1  1  Cor.  viii.  4.  u  Prov.  xxiii.  5. 

T  "OXSios,  Beatus,  <kc.  pro  divite.  —  Hab.  ii.  9. 
•  1  Tim.  vi.  19.  »  Prov.  xxiii.  5. 

y  Job  i.  21 :  xxvii.  19 :    1  Tim.  vi.  7  ;    Eccl. 
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so  soon  part  with  riches,  he  infers  them 
to  be  but  wind  ;  a  thing  not  anywise  to 
be  fixed  or  settled  ;  which  it  is  vain  to 
think  we  can  appropriate  or  retain  ;  and 
vain,  therefore,  greedily  to  covet  or  pur 
sue  :  so  the  Psalmist  also  reasons  it: 
Surely  every  man  (saith  he)  walketh  in  a 
vain  show ;  surety  they  are  disquieted  in 
vain  ;  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth 
not  who  shall  gather  them.'1  Men,  in  his 
account,  that  troubleth  themselves  in  ac 
cumulating  wealth,  did  but  idly  delude 
themselves,  fancying  to  receive  content 
from  such  things,  which  they  must  them 
selves  soon  be  separated  from  ;  and 
leave  at  uncertainties,  to  be  disposed  of 
they  know  not  how :  that  which  in  his 
wise  son's  esteem  was  sufficient  to  make 
a  man  hate  all  his  labour  under  the  sun  : 
Because  (saith  he)  /  shall  leave  it  to  the 
man  that  shall  be  after  me ;  and  who 
knoweth  whether  he  shall  be  a  wise  man 
or  a  fool  ?  Yet  he  shall  have  rule  over 
all  my  labour  wherein  I  have  laboured, 
and  wherein  I  have  showed  myself  wise 
under  the  sun  : '  all,  it  seems,  that  we  are 
so  wise  and  so  industrious  about,  that  we 
so  beat  our  heads  about,  and  spend  our 
spirits  upon,  is  at  most  but  gaudium 
h&redis,  the  joy  of  an  heir,  and  that  an 
uncertain  one  (for  your  son,  your  kins 
man,  your  friend,  may,  for  all  you  can 
know,  die  before  you,  or  soon  after 
you;*)  it  is  but  a  being  at  great  pains 
and  charges  in  tilling  the  land,  and  sow 
ing  and  dressing  it ;  whence  we  are  sure 
not  to  reap  any  benefit  to  ourselves,  and 
cannot  know  who  shall  do  it. 

The  rich  man  (St.  James  tells  us)  as 
the  jlower  of  the  grass  shall  he  pass 
away  ;  for  the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen 
with  a  burning  heat,  but  it  withereth  the 
grass,  and  the  jlower  thereof  falleth,  and 
the  grace  of  the  fashion  thereof  perish- 
elh  ;  so  also  shall  the  rich  man  fade  in 
his  ways*  All  the  comfort  (we  see  by 
the  apostle's  discourse)  an<5  the  conve 
nience,  all  the  grace  and  ornament,  that 
riches  are  supposed  to  yield,  will  certain 
ly  wither  and  decay,  either  before  or 
with  us  ;  whenever  the  sun  (that  is,  either 
some  extreme  mischance  in  life,  or  the 

*  la  his  elaborant,  quae  sciunt  nihil  omnino 
ad  se  pertinere ;  serunt  arbores,  quse  alteri  soe- 
culo  prosint. — Sic.  de  Senect. 
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ertain  destiny  of  death)  doth  arise,  and 
lake  impression  on  them.     But  our  Sav- 
)ur  hath  best  set  out  the  nature  and  con- 
ition   of  these  things,    in    that   parable 
oncerning  the    man,  who,  having  had  a 
lentiful  crop  of  corn,   and    having  pro- 
acted  for  the  disposal  of  it,  resolved  then 
o  bless  himself,1'  and   entertain  his  mind 
yith  pleasing  discourses,  that  having  in 
eadiness  and  security  so  copious  accom- 
nodations,  he  might  now    enjoy  himself 
yith    full    satisfaction   and  delight ;    not 
onsidering,  that,  though   his  barns  were 
ull,  his  life  was  not   sure  ;  that   God's 
>leasure    might  soon  interrupt  his    pas- 
ime  ;  that   the    fearful   sentence    might 
jresently  be  pronounced  :    Thou  fool,  this 
^ight  thy  life  shall  be   required  of  thee  ; 
md  what  thou   hast  prepared,  to  whom 
shall  it  fall  ?*      Euripides  calls  riches 
pdoiftvxoi'  -/or\ua,    a   thing   which  much 
^ndears  life,  or   makes  men  greatly  love 
it ;  but  they  do  not  at  all  enable  to  keep  it : 
there   is   no   (brdilay/ua   ITJ;   if/v^^g,    no 
price  or  ransom  equivalent  to   life ;  all 
that  a  man  hath,  he  would  give  to  redeem 
it ;  but  it  is  a  purchase    too    dear  for  all 
the  riches  in  the  world  to  compass.     So 
the  Psalmist  tells   us :    They  that   trust 
in  their  wealth,  and  boast   themselves  in 
the   multitude   of  their  riches,    none   of 
them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  broth 
er,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him ; 
for  the  redemption  of  their  soul  is  prec 
ious.'1  They  cannot  redeem  their  brother's 
soul  or  life,  nor  therefore  their  own  ;  for 
all  souls  are  of  the  same  value,  all  great 
ly  surpass  the   price  of  gold  and  silver. 
Life  was  not  given  us  for  perpetuity,  but 
lent,  or  deposited  with  us  ;e  and  without 
delay  or  evasion  it  must  be  resigned  into 
the  hand  of  its  just  owner,  when  he  shall 
please  to  demand  it;  and  although  right 
eousness  may,   yet   riches   (as  the  Wise 
man  tells  us)  cannot  deliver  from  death, 
nor  at  all  profit  us  in  the  day  of  turath.' 
Could  we  probably  retain  our  possessions 
for  ever  in  our  hands ;  nay,    could    we 
,  foresee  some  considerably  long  definite 
time,  in  which  we  might  enjoy  our  stores, 
it  were  perhaps  somewhat  excusable  to 
scrape  and  hoard,   it  might  look  like  ra 
tional    providence,  it   might   yield  some 
valuable    satisfaction ;  but   since,    Rape, 
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congere,  aufer,  posside,  salim  relinquen- 
dum  est ;  since,  as  Solomon  tells  us, 
Riches  are  not  for  ever,  nor  dol.h  the 
crown  endure  to  every  generation  ;*  yea, 
since  they  must  be  left  very  soon,  nor  is 
there  any  certainty  of  keeping  them  any 
time ;  that  one  day  may  consume  them, 
one  night  may  dispossess  us  of  them  and 
our  life  together  with  them,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  solicitous 
about  them ;  no  account  given  of  our 
setting  so  high  a  rate  upon  them.  For 
who  would  much  regard  the  having  cus 
tody  of  a  rich  treasure  for  a  day  or  two, 
then  to  be  stript  of  all,  and  left  bare  ?  to 
be  to-day  invested  in  large  domains,  and 
to-morrow  to  be  dispossessed  of  them  ? 
No  man  surely  would  be  so  fond,  as  much 
to  affect  the  condition.1'  Yet  this  is  our 
case  ;  whatever  we  call  ours,  we  are  but 
guardians  thereof  for  a  few  days.  This 
consideration,  therefore,  may  serve  to  re 
press  or  moderate  in  us  all  covetous  de 
sires,  proud  conceits,  vain  confidences 
and  satisfactions  in  respect  to  worldly 
wealth  ;  to  induce  us,  in  Job's  language, 
not  to  make  gold  our  hope,  nor  to  say 
to  the  jine  gold,  Thou  art  my  confi 
dence  ;  not  to  rejoice  because  our  wealth 
is  great,  and  because  our  hand  hath  got 
ten  much ;'  to  extirpate  from  our  hearts 
that  root  of  all  evil,  the  love  of  money. 
For  if,  as  the  Preacher  thought,  the  givat- 
est  pleasure  or  benefit  accruing  from  them 
is  but  looking  upon  them  for  a  while,  (what 
good,  saith  he,  is  there  to  the  owners  there 
of,  saving  the  beholding  of  them  with  their 
eyes  ?')  if  a  little  will,  nay  must,  suffice  our 
natural  appetites,  and  our  present  necessi 
ties  ;  if  more  than  needs  is  but,  as  the  scrip 
ture  teaches  us,  a  trouble,  disquieting 
our  minds  with  care  ;  a  dangerous  snare,* 
drawing  us  into  mischief  and  sorrow;  if 
this,  I  say,  be  their  present  quality  ;  and 
were  it  belter,  yet  could  it  last  for  any 
certain,  or  any  long  continuance  ;  is  it 
not  evidently  better  to  enjoy  that  pittance 
God  hath  allotted  us  with  ease  and  con- 
tentation  of  mind  ;  or  if  we  want  a  neces 
sary  supply,  to  employ  only  a  moderate 
diligence  in  getting  thereof  by  the  fairest 
means,  which,  with  God's  blessing  prom 
ised  thereto,  will  never  fail  to  procure  a 
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competence,  and  with  this  to  rest  con 
tent  ;*  than  with  those  in  Amos,  to  pant 
after  the  dust  of  the  earth  ;  to  lade  them 
selves  with  thick  clay ;  to  thirst  insatia 
bly  after  floods  of  gold,  to  heap  up  moun 
tains  of  treasure,  to  extend  unmeasurably 
our  possessions  (joining  house  to  house, 
and  laying  jield  to  field,  till  there  be  no 
place,  that  we  may  be  placed  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth,*  as  the  prophet  Isaiah 
doth  excellently  describe  the  covetous 
man's  humour  ;)  than,  I  say,  thus  inces 
santly  to  toil  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
frail  body,  this  flittering  breath  of  ours  ? 
If  divine  bounty  hath  freely  imparted  a 
plentiful  estate  upon  us,  we  should  in 
deed  bless  God  for  it ;  making  ourselves 
friends'"  thereby,  as  our  Saviour  advises 
us,  employing  it  to  God's  praise  and  ser 
vice  ;  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  our 
brethren  that  need  :  but  to  seek  it  earn 
estly,  to  set  our  heart  upon  it,  to  rely 
thereon,  to  be  greatly  pleased  or  elevat 
ed  in  mind  thereby,  as  it  argues  much  in 
fidelity  and  profaneness  of  heart,  so  it 
signifies  much  inconsiderateness  and  fol 
ly,  the  ignorance  of  its  nature,  the  forget- 
fulness  of  our  own  condition,  upon  the 
grounds  discoursed  upon. 

3.  Now  in  the  next  place  :  for  pleasure, 
that  great  witch,  which  so  enchants  the 
world,  and  which  by  its  mischievous  baits 
so  allures  mankind  into  sin  and  misery  ; 
although  this  consideration  be  not  alto 
gether  necessary  to  disparage  it  (its  own 
nature  sufficing  to  that ;  for  it  is  more 
transitory  than  the  shortest  life,  it  dies  in 
the  very  enjoyment),  yet  it  may  conduce 
to  our  wise  and  good  practice  in  respect 
thereto,  by  tempering  the  sweetness 
thereof,  yea  souring  its  relish  to  us  ;  mind- 
in^  us  of  its  insufficiency  and  unservicea- 
bleness  to  the  felichy  of  a  mortal  crea 
ture  ;  yea,  its  extremely  dangerous  con 
sequences  to  a  soul  that  must  survive  the 
short  enjoyment  thereof.  Some  persons, 
indeed,  ignorant  or  incredulous  of  a  fu 
ture  state  ;  presuming  of  no  sense  re 
maining  after  death,  nor  regarding  any 
account  to  be  rendered  of  this  life's  ac 
tions,  have  encouraged  themselves  and 
others  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  present 

*  Simplici  cura  constant  necessaria,  in  deli- 
cias  laboratur. — Sen.  Ep.  89. 
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sensualities,  upon  the  score  of  our  life 
hortness  and  uncertainty ;  inculcatin 
such  maxims  as  these : 


Brevis  est  hie  fructus  homullis  ; 

post  mortem  nulla  voluptas. — Lucr. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  w 
shall  die  ;"    because  our  life  is   short,  !e 
us  make  the  most  advantageous  use  there 
of  we  can  ;*  because  death  is  uncertain 
let  us  prevent  its  surprisal,  and  be  afore 
hand  with  it,  enjoying  somewhat,  before 
it  snatches  all  from   us.     The   author  o 
Wisdom  observeth,  and  thus  represent; 
these  men's  discourse  :   Our  life  is  shor\ 
and  tedious  ;  and  in  the  death  of  a  man 
there  is  no  remedy ;  neither  was  then 
any  man  known  to  have  returned  from 
the  grave  : — Come  on,  therefore,  let  u& 
enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  present:, 
let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures  like  as  in 
youth ;  let  us  Jill  ourselves  with   costly 
wine  and  ointments  ;  and  let  nojlou-cr  oj 
the  spring  pass  by  us  ;  let  us  crown  our 
selves  with  rose-buds  before  they  be  with 
ered  ;  let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part 
of  voluptuousness — for   this   is  our  por 
tion,  and  our  lot  is  this.0     Thus,  and  no 
wonder,    have   some    men,    conceiving 
themselves  beasts,   resolved   to   live   as 
such  ;  renouncing  all  sober  care  becom 
ing  men,  and   drowning  their  reason  in 
brutish  sensualities  ;  yet  no  question,  the 
very  same  reflection,  that  this  life  would 
soon   pass  away,   and    that    death  might 
speedily  attack  them,  did  not  a  little  quash 
their  mirth,  and  damp  their  pleasure.    To 
think,  that  this  perhaps  might  be  the  last 
banquet  they  should  taste  of ;  that  they 
should   themselves   shortly   become   the 
feast  of  worms  and  serpents,   could   not 
but  somewhat  spoil  the  gust  of  their  high 
est  delicacies,  and   disturb  the  sport  of 
their  loudest  jovialties  ;  but  in  Job's  ex 
pression,  make  the  meat  in  their  bowels  to 
turn,  and  be  as   the  gall  of  asps  u-ithin 
them.v     Those  customary  enjoyments  did 
so  enamour  them  of  sensual  delight,  that 
they  could  not  without  pungent  regret 
imagine  a  necessity  of  soon  for  ever  part 
ing  with  them ;  and  so  their  very  pleas 
ure  was  by  this  thought  made   distasteful 

*  Quern  sors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 
Appone  ;  nee  dulces  araores 
Sperne  puer,  Ace.  Hor.  i.  9. 
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id  imbittered  to  them.    So  did  the  Wise 

•    fan  observe  :    O  death,  how  bitter  is  the 

membrance  of  thee  to  a  man  that  liceth 

t  rest  in  his  possessions ;  unto  the  man 

lat  hath  nothing  to   vex  him  ;  and   that 

ath  prosperity  in  all  things ; .  Yea,  adds, 

e,   unto  him,  that   is  yet  able  to  receive 

leat  / '     And  how  bitter,  then,  must  the 

emembrance    thereof  be  to    him,    who 

:    /alloweth  in  all  kind  of  corporeal  satis- 

iction  and  delight ;  that  placeth  all  his 

appiness  in  sensual  enjoyment !     How- 

ver,  as  to  uSj  who  are  better  instructed 

nd  affected  ;  who  know  and    believe  a 

uture  state  ;  the  consideration,   that  the 

ime  of  enjoying  these  delights  will  soon 

*}  over ;  that  this  world's  jollity    is    but 

ike  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot" 

which  yields  a  brisk  sound,  and  a  cheer- 

ul  blaze,  but  heats  little,  and  instantly 

>asses  away  ;)  that  they  leave  no  good 

ruits  behind  them,    but  do  only  corrupt 

ind  enervate   our  minds ;    war   against 

md  hurt  our  souls  ;  tempt  us  to  sin,  and 

nvolve  us  in  guilt ;  that   therefore  Solo- 

non  was  surely   in  the  right,  when  he 

>aid  of  laughter,  that  it  is  mad  ;    and  of 

nirth,  what  doeth  it  ?*    (that  is,  that  the 

righest  of  these  delights  are  very  irration- 

il  impertinences  ;)  and  of  intemperance, 

:hat,  at  the  last,  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 

and  stingcth  like  an  adder ;  with  us,  I 

say,  who  reflect  thus,   that   (nq6a3tatyos 

buuijTlus  &7i6luv(ns)   enjoyment  of  sinful 

pleasure  for  a  seasoncannoi  obtain  much 

esteem  and  love  ;'  but  will  rather,  I  hope, 

be  despised  and  abhorred  by  us.     I  will 

add  only, 

4.  Concerning  secular  wisdom  and 
knowledge  ;  the  which  men  do  also  com 
monly  with  great  earnestness  and  ambi 
tion  seek  after,  as  the  most  specious  orna- 
'ment,  and  pure  content  of  their  mind  ;* 
this  consideration  doth  also  detect  the  just 
i  value  thereof;  so  as  to  allay  intemperate 
ardour  toward  it,  pride  and  conceitedness 
upon  the  having  or  seeming  to  have  it, 
envy  and  emulation  about  it.  For  imag 
ine,  if  you  please,  a  man  accomplished 
with  all  varieties  of  learning  commenda 
ble,  able  to  recount  all  the  stories  that 
have  been  ever  written,  or  the  deeds  act 
ed,  since  the  world's  beginning ;  to  un- 

*  AoxcT   youv    ^    troc^io    Oavfiaoras    f/iovaf    ^X.tlv 
«ra0apio'r7|n,  not  TW  (ieSaiip. — Afist.  Eth.  X.  7. 

i  Ecclus.  xli.  1.  r  Eccl.  vii.  6. 
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derstand,  or  with  the  most  delightful  flu 
ency  and  elegancy  to  speak  all  the  lan 
guages  that  have  at  any  time  been  in  use 
among  the  sons  of  men  ;  skilful  in  twist 
ing  and  untwisting  all  kinds  of  subtilties  ; 
versed  in  all  sorts  of  natural  experiments, 
and  ready  to  assign  plausible  conjectures 
about  the  causes  of  them  ;  studied  in  all 
books  whatever,  and  in  all  monuments  of 
antiquity  ;  deeply  knowing  in  all  the  mys 
teries  of  art,  or  science,  or  policy,  such 
as  have  ever  been  devised  by  human  wit, 
or  study,  or  observation  ;  yet  all  this,  such 
is  the  pity,  he  must  be  forced  presently 
to  abandon;  all  the  use  he  could  make 
of  all  his  notions,  the  pleasure  he  might 
find  in  them,  the  reputation  accruing  to 
him  from  them,  must  at  that  fatal  minute 
vanish  ;  his  breath  goeth  forth,  he  return- 
eth  to  his  earth,  in  that  very  day  his 
thoughts  perish.  There  is  no  work,  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in>  the 
grave  whither  he  goeth.  It  is  seen  (saith 
the  Psalmist,  seen  indeed  every  day,  and 
observed  by  all)  that  wise  men  die,  like 
wise  the  fool  and  brutish  person  perish- 
eth ;  one  event  happeneth  to  them  both ; 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  the  wise  more 
than  of  the  fool  for  ever  ;u  (both  die  alike, 
both  alike  are  forgotten ;)  as  the  wisest 
man  himself  did  (not  without  some  dis 
taste)  observe  and  complain.  All  our 
subtile  conceits  and  nice  criticism,  all  our 
fine  inventions  and  goodly  speculations, 
shall  be  swallowed  up  either  in  the  utter 
darkness,  or  in  the  clearer  light,  of  the 
future  state.  One  potion  of  that  Lethean 
cup  (which  we  must  all  take  down  upon 
our  entrance  into  that  land  of  forgetful- 
ness^]  will  probably  drown  the  memory, 
deface  the  shape  of  all  those  ideas  with 
which  we  have  here  stuffed  our  minds  :* 
however,  they  are  not  like  to  be  of  use  to 
us  in  that  new,  so  different,  state  ;  where 
none  of  our  languages  are  spoken  ;  none  of 
our  experience  will  suit ;  where  all  things 
have  quite  another  face,  unknown,  un- 
thought  of  by  us;  where  Aristotle  and 
Varro  shall  appear  mere  idiots;  Demos 
thenes  and  Cicero  shall  become  very  in 
fants  ;  the  wisest  and  eloquentest  Greeks 

*  Thv  i'  'laoupdrovs  ftarptSflv  imcicuirTUV,  yipa* 
(f>r)<rt  nap'  aura)  roOf  fiadrjTas,  its  tv  fliov  vpriaojitvovf 

raTf  rfgMHf,  M!  Hxat  ipovvras. — Cato  Sen.  apud 
Plut.  p.  641,  edit.  Steph. 

«  Psal.  cxlvi.  4  ;  Eccl.  ix.  10  ;  Psal.  xlix.  10 ; 
Eccl.  ii.  14,  16,  &c.  y  Psal.  IxxxTiii.  12. 
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will  prove  senseless  and  dumb  barbarians  ; 
where  all  our  authors  shall  have  no  au 
thority  ;  where  we  must  all  go  fresh  to 
school  again  ;  must  unlearn,  perhaps, 
what  in  these  misty  regions  we  thought 
ourselves  best  to  know,  and  begin  to 
learn  what  we  not  once  ever  dreamed  of. 
Doth,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  so  transitory 
and  fruitless  a  good  (for  itself  I  mean, 
and  excepting  our  duty  to  God,  or  the 
reasonable  diligence  we  are  bound  to  use 
in  our  calling),  deserve  such  anxious  de 
sire,  or  so  restless  toil  ;  so  careful  atten 
tion  of  mind,  or  assiduous  pain  of  body 
about  it  ?  doth  it  become  us  to  contend, 
or  emulate  so  much  about  it  ?  Above 
all,  do  we  not  most  unreasonably,  and 
against  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  we 
pretend  to  (that  is,  ignorantly  and  foolish 
ly)  if  we  are  proud  and  conceited,  much 
value  ourselves  or  condemn  others,  in 
respect  thereto  ?  Solomon,  the  most  ex 
perienced  in  this  matter,  and  best  able  to 
judge  thereof,  (he  that  gave  his  heart  to 
seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  concern 
ing  all  things  that  had  been  done  under 
heaven,  and  this  with  extreme  success  ; 
even  he)  passeth  the  same  sentence  of 
vanity,  vexation,  and  unprofitableness, 
upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  subcelestial 
things.  True,  he  commends  wisdom  as 
an  excellent  and  useful  thing  compara 
tively  ;  exceeding  folly,  so  far  as  light 
exceedetk  darkness  ;*  but  since  light  it 
self  is  not  permanent,  but  must  give  way 
to  darkness,  the  difference  soon  vanished, 
and  his  opinion  thereof  abated  ;  consid 
ering,  that  as  it  happened  to  the  fool,  so 
it  happened  to  him,  he  breaks  into  that 
expostulation,  And  why  then  was  I  more 
wise  1  to  what  purpose  was  such  a  dis 
tinction  made,  that  signified  in  effect  so 
little  ?  And  indeed  the  testimony  of  this 
great  personage  may  serve  for  a  good 
epilogue  to  all  this  discourse,  discovering 
sufficiently  the  slender  worth  of  all  earth 
ly  things  :  seeing  he,  that  had  given  him 
self  industriously  to  experiment  the  worth 
of  all  things  here  below,  to  sound  the 
depth  of  their  utmost  perfection  and  use  ; 
who  had  all  the  advantages  imaginable  of 
performing  it;  who  flourished  in  the 
greatest  magnificences  of  worldly  pomp 
and  power  ;  who  enjoyed  an  incredible 
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affluence  of  all  riches ;  who  tasted  ali 
varieties  of  most  exquisite  pleasure: 
whose  heart  was  (by  God's  special  gift 
and  by  his  own  industrious  care)  enlarg 
ed  with  all  kind  of  knowledge  (furnished 
with  notions  many  as  the  sand  upon  the 
sea-shore")  above  all  that  were  before 
him  ;  who  had  possessed  and  enjoyed  al! 
that  fancy  could  conceive,  or  heart  could 
wish,  and  had  arrived  to  the  top  of  secu 
lar  happiness  ;  yet  even  he  with  patheti- 
cal  reiteration  pronounces  all  to  be  vani 
ty  and  vexation  of  spirit  ;  altogether  un 
profitable  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind 
of  man.  And  so  therefore  we  may  just 
ly  conclude  them  to  be  ;  so  finishing  the 
first  grand  advantage  this  present  consid 
eration  affbrdeth  us  in  order  to  that  wis 
dom,  to  which  we  should  apply  our 
hearts. 

I  should  proceed  to  gather  other  good 
fruits,  which  it  is  apt  to  produce,  and 
contribute  to  the  same  purpose ;  but 
since  my  thoughts  have  taken  so  large 
scope  upon  that  former  head,  so  that  I 
have  already  too  much,  I  fear,  exercised 
your  patience,  I  shall  only  mention  the 
rest.  As  this  consideration  doth,  as  we 
have  seen,  first,  dispose  us  rightly  to 
value  these  temporal  goods,  and  moder 
ate  our  affections  about  them  ;  so  it  doth, 
secondly,  in  like  manner,  conduce  to  the 
right  estimation  of  temporal  evils  ;  and 
thereby  to  the  well  tempering  our  pas 
sions  in  the  resentment  of  them ;  to  the 
begetting  of  patience  and  contentedness 
in  our  minds.  Also,  thirdly,  it  may  help 
us  to  value,  and  excite  us  to  regard  those 
things,  good  or  evil,  which  relate  to  our 
future  state  ;  being  the  things  only  of  a 
permanent  nature,  and  of  an  everlasting 
consequence  to  us.  Fourthly,  it  will  en 
gage  us  to  husband  carefully  and  well 
employ  this  short  time  of  our  present 
life  :  not  to  defer  or  procrastinate  our  en 
deavours  to  live  well ;  not  to  be  lazy  and 
loitering  in  the  despatch  of  our  only  con 
siderable  business,  relating  to  eternity  ;  to 
embrace  all  opportunities,  and  improve 
all  means,  and  follow  the  best  compend- 
iums  of  good  practice  leading  to  eternal 
bliss.  Fifthly,  it  will  be  apt  to  confer 
much  toward  the  begetting  and  preserv 
ing  sincerity  in  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  ;  causing  us  to  decline  all  oblique 
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ssigns  upon   present  mean  interests,  or 
ase  regards  to  the  opinions  or  affections 
f  men ;  bearing  single  respects  to   our 
onscience     and    duty    in  our    actions ; 
caching  us  to  speak  as  we  mean,  and  be 
vhat  we  would  seem  ;  to  be  in  our  hearts 
.nd  in   our   closets,  what   we  appear  in 
•ur  outward  expressions  and    conversa- 
ions  with   men.     For  considering,   that 
vithin  a  very  short  time  all  the  thoughts 
>f  our  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  and   all 
he  actions  of  our  lives  exposed  to  public 
/lew  (being  strictly  to    be   examined   at 
,he  great  bar  of  divine  judgment   before 
ingels  and  men),  we  cannot  but  perceive 
it  to  be  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world,  for 
this  short  present  time   to   disguise  our 
selves  ;  to    conceal     our   intentions,  or 
smother  our  actions.     What  hath  occur 
red,  upon  these  important  subjects,  to  my 
meditation,  I  must  at  present,  in   regard 
to  your  patience,  omit.     I  shall  close  all 
with  that  good  collect  of  our  church  : — 

Almighty  God,  give  us  grace,  that  we 
may  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness, 
and  put  upon  us  the  armour  of  light, 
now  in  the  time  of  this  mortal  life,  in 
which  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  came  to  visit 
tis  in  great  humility ;  that  in  the  last 
day,  when  he  shall  come  again  in  his  glo 
rious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  we  may  rise  to  the  life  immor 
tal,  through  him  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and 
ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XL VII. 

THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  LATTER  END. 

PSALM  xc.  12. — So  teach  us  to  number 
our  days,  that  ice  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom. 

In  discoursing  formerly  upon  these  words 
(expounded  according  to  the  most  com 
mon  and  passable  interpretation),  that 
which  I  chiefly  observed  was  this  :  That 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  shortness 
and  frailty  of  our  life  is  a  fit  mean  or 
rational  instrument  subservient  to  the 
bringing  our  hearts  to  wisdom  ;•  that  is, 
to  the  making  us  discern,  attend  unto, 

•"Job  xiv.  14, — All  the  days  of  my  appoint 
ed  time  will  I  wai«,  till  my  change  come. 


mbrace,  and  prosecute  such  things,  as 
according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason 
are  truly  best  for  us. 

1.  The  truth  of  which  observation  I 
argely  declared  from  hence,  that  the  said 

consideration  disposeth  us  to  judge  right- 
y  about  those  goods  (which  ordinarily 
court  and  tempt  us,  viz.  worldly  glory 
and  honour;  riches,  pleasure,  knowl- 
dge  ;  to  which  I  might  have  added  wit, 
strength,  and  beauty),  what  their  just 
worth  and  value  is  ;  and  consequently  to 
moderate  our  affections,  our  cares,  our 
endeavours  about  them  ;  for  that  if  all 
those  goods  be  uncertain  and  transitory, 
there  can  be  no  great  reason  to  prize 
them  much,  or  to  affect  them  vehement 
ly,  or  to  spend  much  care  and  pains 
about  them. 

2.  I  shall  next  in  the  same  scales  weigh 
our  temporal  evils ;  and  say,  that  also  the 
consideration  of  our  lives'  brevity  and 
frailty  doth  avail  to  the  passing   a  true 
judgment  of,    and   consequently  to   the 
governing  our  passions,  and  ordering  our 
behaviour  in  respect  to  all  those  temporal 
evils,  which  either  according  to  the    law 
of  our  nature,  or  the  fortuitous  course  of 
things,  or  the  particular   dispensation  of 
Providence  do  befall   us.     Upon  the  de 
claration  of  which  point  I  need  not  insist 
much,  since  what  was  before  discoursed 
concerning  the  opposite  goods  doth  plain 
ly  enough   infer  it ;  more    immediately 
indeed  in  regard  to  the  mala   damni,  or 
privationis  (the  evils  which  consist  only 
in  the  want  or  loss  of  temporal   goods), 
but  sufficiently  also  by  a  manifest  parity 
of  reason  in  respect  to  the   mala  sensus, 
the  real  pains,  crosses,  and  inconvenien 
ces  that  assail   us  in   this   life.     For  if 
worldly  glory  do  hence  appear  to  be  no 
more  than   a   transient   blaze,  a  fading 
show,  a  hollow  sound,  a  piece  of  theatri 
cal  pageantry,  the  want  thereof  cannot  be 
very   considerable  to   us.     Obscurity  of 
condition  (living  in  a  valley  beneath  that 
dangerous  height,   and  deceitful    lustre) 
cannot  in  reason  be  deemed  a  very   sad 
or  pitiful  thing,  which    should   displease 
or   discompose   us :  if  we   may   thence 
learn  that  abundant   wealth  is   rather   a 
needless  clog,  or  a  perilous   snare,  than 
any  great  convenience  to  us,  we   cannot 
well  esteem  to  be  poor  a  great  infelicity, 
or  to  undergo  losses  a  grievous  calamity  ; 
but  rather  a  benefit  to  be  free  from  the 
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distractions  that  attend  it ;  to  have  little 
to  keep  for  others,  little  to  care  for  our 
selves.  If  these  present  pleasures  be  dis 
cerned  hence  to  be  only  wild  fugitive 
dreams  ;  out  of  which  being  soon  roused 
we  shall  only  find  bitter  regrets  to  abide  ; 
why  should  not  the  wanting  opportunities 
of  enjoying  them  be  rather  accounted  a 
happy  advantage,  than  any  part  of  misery 
to  us  ?  If  it  seem,  that  the  greatest  per 
fection  of  curious  knowledge,  of  what 
use  or  ornament  soever,  after  it  is  hardly 
purchased,  must  soon  be  parted  with  ;  to 
be  simple  or  ignorant  will  be  no  great 
matter  of  lamentation  :  as  those  will  ap 
pear  no  solid  goods,  so  these  consequent 
ly  must  be  only  umbra,  malorum?  phan 
tasms,  or  shadows  of  evil,  rather  than 
truly  or  substantially  so  (evils  created  by 
fancy,  and  subsisting  thereby  ;  which 
reason  should,  and  time  will,  surely  re 
move  ;)  that  in  being  impatient  or  discon 
solate  for  them,  we  are  but  like  children, 
that  fret  and  wail  for  the  want  of  petty 
toys.  And  for  the  more  real  or  positive 
evils,  such  as  violently  assault  nature, 
whose  impressions  no  reason  can  so  with 
stand,  as  to  extinguish  all  distaste  or  afflict 
ive  sense  of  them  ;  yet  this  considera 
tion  will  aid  to  abate  and  assuage  them  ; 
affording  a  certain  hope  and  prospect  of 
approaching  redress.  It  is  often  seen  at 
sea,  that  men  (from  unacquaintance  with 
such  agitations,  or  from  brackish  steams 
arising  from  the  salt  water)  are  heartily 
sick,  and  discover  themselves  to  be  so 
by  apparently  grievous  symptoms ;  yet 
no  man  hardly  there  doth  mind  or  pity 
them,  because  the  malady  is  not  supposed 
dangerous,  and  within  a  while  will  prob 
ably  of  itself  pass  over ;  or  that  however 
the  remedy  is  not  far  off;  the  sight  of 
land,  a  taste  of  the  fresh  air  will  relieve 
them  :  it  is  near  our  case  :  we,  passing 
over  this  troublesome  sea  of  life  ;  from 
unexperience,  joined  with  the  tenderness 
of  our  constitution,  we  cannot  well  endure 
the  changes  and  crosses  of  fortune  :  to 
be  tossed  up  and  down  ;  to  suck  in  the 
sharp  vapours  of  penury,  disgrace,  sick 
ness,  and  the  like,  doth  beget  a  qualm  in 
our  stomachs ;  make  us  nauseate  all 
things,  and  appear  sorely  distempered  : 
yet  is  not  our  condition  so  dismal  as  it 
seems  ;  we  may  grow  hardier,  and  wear 

>  Sen.  Ep.  89. 
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out  our  sense  of  affliction  ;  however,  th» 
land  is  not  far  off,  and  by  disembarking 
hence  we  shall  suddenly  be  discharged 
of  all  our  molestations.  It  is  a  common 
solace  of  grief,  approved  by  wise  men. 
si  gravis,  brevis  est  ;  silongus,  levis  ;  if 
it  be  very  grievous  and  acute,  it  cannot 
continue  long  without  intermission  or  re- 
spite  ;  if  it  abide  long,  it  is  supportable  ;* 
intolerable  pain  is  like  lightning,  it  de 
stroys  us,  or  is  itself  instantly  destroyed. 
However,  death  at  length  (which  never 
is  far  off)  will  free  us  ;  be  we  never  so 
much  tossed  with  storms  of  misfortune, 
that  is  a  sure  haven  ;  be  we  persecuted 
with  never  so  many  enemies,  that  is  a 
safe  refuge  ;  let  what  pains  or  diseases  ; 
soever  infest  us,  that  is  an  assured  ano- 
dynon,  and  infallible  remedy  for  them 
all  ;  however  we  be  wearied  with  the  la 
bours  of  the  day,  the  night  will  come  and 
ease  us  ;  the  grave  will  become  a  bed  of 
rest  unto  us.  Shall  I  die  ?t  I  shall  then 
cease  to  be  sick  ;  I  shall  be  exempted 
from  disgrace  ;  I  shall  be  enlarged  from 
prison  ;  I  shall  be  no  more  pinched  with 
want  ;  no  more  tormented  with  pain. 
Death  is  a  winter,  that  as  it  withers  the 
rose  and  lily,  so  it  kills  the  nettle  and  this 
tle  ;  as  it  stifles  all  worldly  joy  and  pleas 
ure,  so  it  suppresses  all  care  and  grief; 
as  it  hushes  the  voice  of  mirth  and  mel 
ody,  so  it  stills  the  clamours  and  the  sighs 
of  misery  ;  as  it  defaces  all  the  world's 
glory,  so  it  covers  all  disgrace,  wipes  off 
all  tears,  silences  all  complaint,  buries  all 
disquiet  and  discontent.  King  Philip  of 
Macedon  once  threatened  the  Spartans  to 
vex  them  sorely,  and  bring  them  into 
great  straits  ;  but,  answered  they,  can  he 
hirider  us  from  dying  ?£  That  indeed  is 
a  way  of  evading  which  no  enemy  can 
obstruct,  no  tyrant  can  debar  men  from  ; 


dpaef    v6vov    -yap   axpov   oiiK    t^ei    %p6vov.  — 

.^Eschyl.  apud  Plutarch,  de  And.  Poet,  sub  finem. 

To  fjiiv  d<j>6(>ijTov  f.£dycf  rd  ii  %poi/l£ov  Qoprjrdv. 
—Ant.  vii.  §  33. 

Summi  doloris  intentio  invenlt  finem  :  nemo 
potest  valde  dolere  et  din  :  sic  nos  amantissima 
nostri  natura  disposuit,  ut  dolorem  aut  tolerabi- 
lem,  aut  brevein  faceret.  —  Sen.  Ep.  74. 

f  Dolore  perculsi  mortem  imploramus,  eam- 
que  unam,  ut  miseriarnm  malorumque  termi- 
num  exoptamus.  —  Cic.  Consolat. 

Moriar  ?  hoc  dicis  ;  desinam  segrotare  posse, 
&c.—  Sen.  Ep.  24. 

\  "A-Srjv  e%<i>i>  poriOov,  oil  rpsfto)  cr/fidf. 

Eripere  vitam  nemo  non  homini  potest  j  at 
nemo  mortem.  —  Sen.  Trag. 
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hey  who  can  deprive  of  life  and  its  con- 
eniences,  cannot  take  away  death  from 
hem.  There  is  a  place,  Job  tells  us, 
vhere  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
ind  ivhere  the  weary  be  at  rest  :  where 
he  prisoners  rest  together  ;  they  hear  not 
he  voice  of  the  oppressor:  the  small  and 
Treat  are  there  ;  and  the  servant  is  free 
from  his  masters  It  is,  therefore,  but 
nolding  out  a  while,  and  a  deliverance 
from  the  worst  this  world  can  molest  us 
with  shall  of  its  own  accord  arrive  unto 
us  ;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  better  that  we 
at  present  owe  the  benefit  of  our  com 
fort  to  reason,  than  afterward  to  time  ;* 
by  rational  consideration  to  work  patience 
and  contentment  in  ourselves  ;  and  to  use 
the  shortness  of  our  life  as  an  argument 
to  sustain  us  in  our  affliction,  than  to  find 
the  end  thereof  only  a  natural  and  neces 
sary  means  of  our  rescue  from  it.  The 
contemplation  of  this  cannot  fail  to  yield 
something  of  courage  and  solace  to  us  in 
the  greatest  pressures  ;  these  transient 
and  short-lived  evils,  if  we  consider  them 
as  so,  cannot  appear  such  horrid  bugbears 
as  much  to  affright  or  dismay  us ;  if  we 
remember  how  short  they  are,  we  cannot 
esteem  them  so  great,  or  so  intolerable.! 
There  be,  I  must  confess,  divers  more 
noble  considerations,  proper  and  available 
to  cure  discontent  and  impatience.  The 
considering,  that  all  these  evils  proceed 
from  God's  just  will  and  wise  providence  ; 
unto  which  it  is  fit,  and  we  upon  all  ac 
counts  are  obliged,  readily  to  submit ; 
that  they  do  ordinarily  come  from  God's 
goodness  and  gracious  design  toward  us  ; 
that  they  are  medicines  (although  un 
grateful,  yet  wholesome)  administered  by 
the  Divine  Wisdom  to  prevent,  remove, 
or  abate  our  distempers  of  soul  (to  allay 
the  tumours  of  pride,  to  cool  the  fevers 
of  intemperate  desire,  to  rouse  us  from 
the  lethargy  of  sloth,  to  stop  the  gangrene 
of  bad  conscience  ;)  that  they  are  fatherly 
corrections,  intended  to  reclaim  us  from 
sin,  and  excite  us  to  duty  ;  that  they  serve 
as  instruments  or  occasions  to  exercise, 
to  try,  to  refine  our  virtue ;  to  beget  in 
us  the  hope,  to  qualify  us  for  the  recep- 
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tion  of  better  rewards :  such  discourses 
indeed  are  of  a  better  nature,  and  have 
a  more  excellent  kind  of  efficacy  ;  yet 
no  fit  help,  no  good  art,  no  just  weapon, 
is  to  be  quite  neglected  in  the  combat 
against  our  spiritual  foes  :  a  pebble-stone 
hath  been  sometimes  found  more  conve 
nient  than  a  sword  or  a  spear  to  slay  a 
giant.  Baser  remedies  (by  reason  of  the 
patient's  constitution,  or  circumstances) 
do  sometime  produce  good  effect,  when 
others,  in  their  own  nature  more  rich  and 
potent,  want  efficacy.  And  surely  fre 
quent  reflections  upon  our  mortality,  and 
living  under  the  sense  of  our  life's  frailty, 
cannot  but  conduce  somewhat  to  the  be 
getting  in  us  an  indifferency  of  mind 
toward  all  these  temporal  occurrents  ;  to 
extenuate  both  the  goods  and  the  evils 
we  here  meet  with  ;  consequently,  there 
fore,  to  compose  and  calm  our  passions 
about  them. 

3.  But  I  proceed  to  another  use  of  that 
consideration  we  speak  of  emergent  from 
the  former,  but  so  as  to  improve  it  to 
higher  purposes.  For  since  it  is  useful 
to  the  diminishing  our  admiration  of  these 
worldly  things,  to  the  withdrawing  our 
affections  from  them,  to  the  slackening 
our  endeavours  about  them  ;  it  will  follow 
that  it  must  conduce  also  to  beget  an  es 
teem,  a  desire,  a  prosecution  of  things 
conducing  to  our  future  welfare  ;  both  by 
removing  the  obstacles  of  doing  so,  and 
by  engaging  us  to  consider  the  importance 
of  those  things  in  comparison  with  these. 
By  removing  obstacles,  I  say  ;  for  while 
our  hearts  are  possessed  with  regard  and 
passion  toward  these  present  things,  there 
can  be  no  room  left  in  them  for  respect 
and  affection  toward  things  future.  It  is 
in  our  soul  as  in  the  rest  of  nature  ;  there 
can  be  no  penetration  of  objects,  as  it 
were,  in  our  hearts,  nor  any  vacuity  in 
them  :  our  rnind  no  more  than  our  body 
can  be  in  several  places,  or  tend  several 
ways,  or  abide  in  perfect  rest  ;  yet  some 
where  it  will  always  be  ;  some  whither 
it  will  always  go  ;  somewhat  it  will  ever 
be  doing.  If  we  have  a  treasure  here 
(somewhat  we  greatly  like  and  much 
confide  in),  our  hearts  will  be  here  *  with 
it ;  and  if  here,  they  cannot  be  other 
where  ;  they  will  be  taken  up,  they  will 
rest  satisfied,  they  will  not  care  to  seek 
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further.  If  we  affect  worldly  glory,  and 
delight  in  the  applause  of  men,  we  shall 
not  be  so  careful  to  please  God,  and  seek 
his  favour."  If  we  admire  and  repose 
confidence  in  riches,  it  will  make  us  neg 
lectful  of  God,  and  distrustful  of  his  prov 
idence  :r  if  our  mind  thirsts  after,  and 
sucks  in  greedily  sensual  pleasures,  we 
shall  not  relish  spiritual  delights,  attend 
ing  the  practice  of  virtue  and  piety,  or 
arising  from  good  conscience  :'  adhering 
to,  attending  upon,  masters  of  so  differ 
ent,  so  opposite  a  quality,  is  inconsistent ; 
they  cannot  abide  peaceably  together, 
they  cannot  both  rule  in  our  narrow 
breasts  ;  we  shall  love  and  hold  to  the 
one,  hate  and  despise  the  other.  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him  ;h  the  love  of  the  world,  as 
the  present  guest,  so  occupies  and  fills  the 
room,  that  it  will  not  admit,  cannot  hold 
the  love  of  God.  But  when  the  heart  is 
discharged  and  emptied  of  these  things  ; 
when  we  begin  to  despise  them  as  base 
and  vain ;  to  distaste  them  as  insipid  and 
unsavoury ;  then  naturally  will  succeed 
a  desire  after  other  things  promising  a 
more  solid  content ;  and  desire  will  breed 
endeavour ;  and  endeavour  (furthered 
by  God's  assistance  always  ready  to 
back  it)  will  yield  such  a  glimpse  and 
taste  of  those  things,  as  will  so  com 
fort  and  satisfy  our  minds,  that  there 
by  they  will  be  drawn  and  engaged 
into  a  more  earnest  prosecution  of  them. 
When,  I  say,  driving  on  ambitious  pro 
jects,  heaping  up  wealth,  providing  for 
the  flesh  (by  our  reflecting  on  the  short 
ness  and  frailty  of  our  life),  become  so 
insipid  to  us,  that  we  find  little  appetite 
to  them,  or  relish  in  them  ;  our  restless 
minds  will  begin  to  hunger  and  thirst  af 
ter  righteousness,  desiring  some  satisfac 
tion  thence  :  discerning  these  secular  and 
carnal  fruitions  to  be  mere  husks '  (the 
proper  food  of  swine),  we  shall  bethink 
ourselves  of  that  better  nourishment  (of 
rational  or  spiritual  comfort)  which  our 
Father's  house  doth  afford  to  his  children 
and  servants.  Being  somewhat  disen 
tangled  from  the  care  of  our  farms  and 
our  traffics  ;  from  yoking  our  oxen,  and 
being  married  to  our  present  delights  ;  we 
may  be  at  leisure,  and  in  disposition  to 
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comply  with  divine  invitations  to  enter 
tainments  spiritual.-'     Experiencing   thai 
our  trade  about  these  petty   commodities 
turns  to  small   account,  and  that  in   the 
nd  we  shall  be   nothing  richer  thereby 
reason  will  induce  us,  with  the  merchant 
in  the  Gospel,  to  sell  all  that  we  have  (tc 
forego  our  present  interests  and  designs) 
for  the  purchasing  that  rich  pearl  of  God's 
kingdom,  which  will  yield  so   exceeding 
profit  ;k  the    gain  of  present  comfort  to 
our  conscience,  and  eternal  happiness  tc 
our  souls.     In  fine,   when   we   consider 
seriously,  that  we  have  here  no  abidingl 
city,  but  are  only  sojourners  and  pilgrims 
upon  earth;*  that  all  our  care  and  pain 
here   do  regard   only  an   uncertain   and 
transitory  state  ;  and  will  therefore  sud 
denly  as  to  all  fruit  and  benefit  be  lost 
unto  us  ;  this  will  suggest  unto  us,  with 
the  good  patriarchs,  x^elTrofos   byfyea 

iQldog,  to  long  after  a  better  country  ;m 
a  more  assured  and  lasting  state  of  life  ; 
where  we  may  enjoy  some  certain  and 
durable  repose  ;  to  tend  homeward,  in  our 
desires  and  hopes,  toward  those  eternal 
mansions  of  joy  and  rest  prepared  for 
God's  faithful  servants  in  heaven.  Thusi 
will  this  consideration  help  toward  th€' 
bringing  us  to  inquire  after  and  regard  the 
things  concerning  our  future  state  ;  and 
in  the  result  will  engage  us  to  compare 
them  with  these  present  things,  as  to  our 
concernment  in  them  and  the  consequence 
of  them  to  our  advantage  or  damage,  | 
whence  a  right  judgment  and  a  congru-  j 
ous  practice  will  naturally  follow.  There 
be  four  ways  of  comparing  the  things  re 
lating  to  this  present  life  with  those  which 
respect  our  future  state  :  comparing  the 
goods  of  this  with  the  goods  of  that ;  the 
evils  of  this  with  the  evils  of  that ;  the 
goods  of  this  with  the  evils  of  that ;  the 
evils  of  this  with  the  goods  of  that.  All 
these  comparisons  we  may  find  often 
made  in  scripture ;  in  order  to  the  in 
forming  our  judgment  about  the  respec 
tive  value  of  both  sorts  ;  the  present  con 
sideration  intervening,  as  a  standard  to 
measure  and  try  them  by. 

First,  then;  comparing  the  present 
goods  with  those  which  concern  our  fu 
ture  state,  since  the  transitoriness  and 
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ncertainty  of  temporal  goods  detract  from 
leir   worth,    and  render   them  in   great 
egree  contemptible  ;  but  the  durability 
nd  certainty  of  spiritual  goods  doth  in 
rease  their  rate,  and  make  them  exceed- 
ogly  valuable  ;  it  is  evident  hence,  that 
piritual  goods  are  infinitely  to  be  prefer- 
«d  in  our  opinion,  to  be  more   willingly 
'unbraced,  to  be  more  zealously  pursued, 
han   temporal   goods ;  that,   in  case  of 
jompetition,  when  both  cannot  be  enjoy- 
:  ;d,  we   are  in  reason   obliged  readily  to 
'  jart  with  all  these,  rather  than  to  forfeit 
)ur   title   unto,   or  hazard   our   hope  of 
.hose.     Thus  in    the  scripture   it  is  often 
discoursed :    The  world  (saith    St.  John) 
vasseth  away,  and  the  desire  therof ;  but 
he  that  doetk  the  ivill  of  God  abidethfor 
seer."     The  world,  and  all  that  is  desir- 
&ble  therein,   is  transient ;  but  obedience 
to  God's   commandments   is  of  an  ever- 
lasting   consequence ;  whence  he  infers, 
:that  we   should  not   love  the  world  ;  that 
is,  not  entertain  such  an  affection  thereto 
ias  may   any    way   prejudice   the  love  of 
God,  or  hinder   the    obedience  springing 
thence,  or  suitable  thereto. 

All  flesh  is  grass,   saith  St.  Peter,  and 
*all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  the 
grass  ;  the  grass  withereth,  and  the  flow- 
'  er  thereof  falleth  away  ;  but  the  word  oj 
I  the  Lord  endurethfor  ever:"  all  worldly 
I  glory  is  frail  and  fading,  but  the  word  of 
iGod    is   eternally  firm    and   permanent; 
that  is,  the  good  things  by  God  promised 
to  them  who    fatihfully  serve   him,  shall 
j  infallibly  be  conferred  on   them  to  their 
everlasting  benfit ;  whence  it  follows,  that, 
I  as  he  exhorts,  we  are  bound  to  gird  up  the 
j  loins  of  our  mind,  to  be  sober,  and  hope  to 
end  ;v  to  proceed  and  persist  constantly 
:   in  faithful  obedience   to   God.      Charge 
those  (saith  St.  Paul)  who  are  rich  in  thi 
world,  that  they  be  not  high  minded,  nor 
trust  in  uncertain   riches,  but  in  the  liv 
ing   God  ;  that  they  do  good,  be  rich  in 
good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing 
to  communicate  ;  treasuring  up  for  them- 
selves  a  good  foundation  for  the  future , 
that   they  may   attain  everlasting  life.** 
Since   (argues  he)  present  riches  are  o 
uncertain  and  short  continuance  ;  but  faith 
and  obedience    to  God,   exercised  in  our 
charity  and   mercy  toward  men,  are  a 
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certain  stock    improvable   to  our  eternal 
nterest ;  therefore   be  not  proud  of,  nor 
rely    upon    those,  but   regard  especially, 
and  employ  yourselves  upon  these.     Our 
Saviour  himself  doth    often   insist    upon 
and  inculcate  this  comparison  :    Treasure 
not  unto  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where   moth   and  rust  do  corrupt,   and 
where  thieves  break   through  and  steal ; 
but    treasure   up  to  yourselves   treasures 
in  heaven,   where  moth   and  rust    do  not 
corrupt,  and  where   thieves  do  not  Ireak 
through  and  steal.     Do  not  take  care  for 
your  soul,  what  ye  shall  eat,  and  what  ye 
shall  drink  ;  nor  for   your   body,   what 
ye  shall  put  on  ;  but  seek  first  the  king 
dom  of  God.     Labour  not  for  the  food 
that  perisheth,  bit ( for  the  food  that  abid- 
ethto  eternal  life;  sell  your  substance, 
and  give  alms ;  provide   yourselves  bags 
that  wax  not  old  ;  an  indefectible  treasure 
in   the   heai-ens.r     Thus  doth   the    holy 
scripture,  setting  forth    the    uncertainty 
and  transitoriness  of  the  present,  the  cer 
tainty  and   permanency  of  future  goods, 
declare  the    excellency  of  these   above 
those ;  advising  thereupon,  with  highest 
reason,  that  we  willingly  reject  those  (in 
real  effect,  if  need  be,   however  always 
in  ready  disposition  of  mind)  in  order  to 
the   procuring  or  securing  of  these.     It 
also,  for  our  example  and  encouragement, 
commends  to  us   the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  those    persons    who   have  effectually 
practised    this   duty :    of  Abraham,   our 
father,  who,   in  expectation  of  that  well- 
founded  city,  made  and  built  by  God,  did 
readily    desert  his  country  and  kindred, 
with  all  present  accommodations  of  life  :* 
of  Moses,  who  disregarded  the  splendours 
and    delights  of  a  great  court ;'  rejected 
the  alliance  of  a  great   princess,  and  re 
fused  to   be  called   the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  in  respect  to  the  tuio6unnSoaln, 
that  future  distribution  of  reward  ;  a  share 
wherein  shall  assuredly  fall  to  them  who 
above  all  other  considerations  regard  the 
performance  of  their  duty    to  God  :    of 
the  apostles,   who  forsook   all,   parents, 
brethren,  lands,    houses,   trades,  receipts 
of  custom,    to   follow   Christ ;"    him   at 
present  poor,   and   naked  of  all   secular 
honour,  power,  wealth,   and  delight ;  in 
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hope  only  to  receive  from  him  divine 
benefits,  and  future  preferments  in  his 
kingdom  :  of  Mary,  who  neglecting  pre 
sent  affairs,  and  seating  herself  at  Jesus's 
feet,  attending  to  his  discipline,  is  com 
mended  for  her  wisdom,  in  minding  the 
only  necessary  thing  ;v  in  choosing  the 
better  part,  which  could  never  be  taken 
from  her :  of  St.  Paul,  who  accounted  all 
his  gains  (all  his  worldly  interests  and 
privileges)  to  be  damage,  to  be  dung  in 
respect  to  Christ,  and  the  excellent  know 
ledge  of  him,™  with  the  benefits  thence 
accruing  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  there 
we  have  Esau  condemned  and  stigmatiz 
ed  for  a  profane  and  a  vain  person,  who 
(dj'zi  /ua;  (?£Kdaf i»g)  for  one  little  eating- 
bout,1  one  mess  of  pottage  (for  a  little 
present  satisfaction  of  sense,  or  for  the 
sustenance  of  this  frail  life),  did  withgo 
his  birthright,  that  emblem  of  spiritual- 
blessings  and  privileges.  We  have, 
again,  represented  to  us  that  unhappy 
young  gentleman,3"  who,  though  he  had 
good  qualities,  rendering  him  amiable 
even  to  our  Saviour,  and  had  been  train 
ed  up  in  the  observance  of  God's  com 
mandments,  yet  not  being  content  to  part 
with  his  large  possessions  in  lieu  of  the 
treasure  by  Christ  offered  in  heaven,  was 
reputed  deficient ;  could  find  no  accept 
ance  with  God,  nor  admission  into  his 
kingdom  ;  for  a  petty  temporal  commod 
ity  forfeiting  an  infinite  eternal  advantage. 
For  (saith  our  Saviour)  He  that  loveth 
father  or  mother  above  me  ;  he  that  doth 
not  hate  father  and  mother,  wife  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  yea  his 
own  life,  for  me  and  the  Gospel,  is  not 
worthy  of  me,  nor  can  be  my  disciple.'- 
He  that  in  his  esteem  or  affection  doth 
prefer  any  temporal  advantages  before 
the  benefits  tendered  by  our  Saviour  (yea, 
doth  not  in  comparison  despise,  renounce, 
and  reject  his  dearest  contents  of  life, 
and  the  very  capacity  of  enjoying  them, 
his  life  itself),  doth  not  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
to  be  so  much  as  a  pretender  to  eternal 
joy,  or  a  candidate  of  immortality.  Our 
Saviour  rejects  all  such  unwise  and  per 
verse  traders,  who  will  not  exchange  brit 
tle  glass  for  solid  gold ;  counterfeit  glister- 
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ing  stones  for  genuine  most  precious 
jewels ;  a  garland  of  fading  flowers  for 
an  incorruptible  crown  of  glory  ;  a  small 
temporary  pension  for  a  vastly  rich  free 
hold  ;  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  re~ 
served  in  the  heavens.-1  Thus  doth  the 
holy  scripture  teach  us  to  compare  these 
sorts  of  good  things  ; 

And,  secondly,  so  also  doth  it  to  com 
pare  the  evils  of  both  states ;  for  that 
seeing,  as  the  soon  ceasing  of  temporal 
mischiefs  should  (in  reasonable  proceed 
ing)  diminish  the  fear  of  them,  and  miti 
gate  the  grief  for  them  ;  so  the  incessant 
continuance  of  spiritual  evils  doth,  accord 
ing  to  just  estimation,  render  them  hugely  : 
grievous  and  formidable  ;  it  is  plain  that 
we  should  much  more  dislike,  abominate, 
and  shun  spiritual  evils,  than  temporal ; 
that  we  should  make  no  question  rather 
to  endure  these  paroxysms  of  momentary 
pain,  than  incur  those  chronical,  and  in 
deed  incurable,  maladies  ;  that  we  should 
run  willingly  into  these  shallow  plashes 
of  present  inconvenience,  rather  than 
plunge  ourselves  into  those  unfathomable 
depths  of  eternal  misery.  There  is,  I 
suppose,  no  man,  who  would  not  account 
it  a  very  great  calamity  (such  as  hardly 
greater  could  befall  him  here)  to  have 
his  right  eye  plucked  out,  and  his  right 
hand  cut  off",  and  his  foot  taken  from 
him  ;b  to  be  deformed  and  maimed,  so- 
thai  he  can  do  nothing,  nor  stir  any 
whither :  yet  our  Lord  represents  these 
to  us  as  inconsiderable  evils,  yea  as  things 
very  eligible  and  advantageous  in  compa 
rison  of  those  mischiefs,  which  the  volun 
tary  not  embracing  them,  in  case  we  can 
not  otherwise  than  by  so  doing  avoid  sin, 
will  bring  on  us  :  avpfptyet  aoi,  it  is  (saith 
he)  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy 
members  be  lost,  rather  than  thy  whole 
body  be  cast  into  hell :  xul&v  aoi  t'arJ,  it 
is  good,  it  is  excellent  for  thee  to  enter 
into  life  lame  and  mained,  and  one-eyed, 
rather  than  having  two  hands,  and  two 
feet,  and  two  eyes  (in  all  integrity  and 
beauty  of  this  temporal,  or  corporal  state), 
to  be  cast  into  eternal  jure.  To  be  banish 
ed  from  one's  native  soil,  secluded  from 
all  comforts  of  friendly  acquaintance, 
divested  irrecoverably  of  great  estate  and 
dignity  ;  becoming  a  vagrant  and  a  ser- 
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vnt  in  vile   employment,   in   a   strange 
cuntry,  every  man  would  be  apt  to  deem 
wretched  condition  :  yet  Moses,  we  see, 
eely  chose  it,  rather  than  by  enjoying 
ilawful  pleasures  at  home,  in  Pharaoh's 
>urt,  to  incur  God's  displeasure  and  ven- 
eance:c   tri>yx«xowjfeta$«»  ^ioAio»  kl6ue- 
t  •  ?s,  choosing  rather    to  undergo   evil  to- 
o.ther  with   Go<Vs  people,   than  to  have 
q6ax<it()ov    au«()Tl<is   ttnttkuvaiv,   a    tern- 
ora^y  fruition  of  sinful   delight,  dan- 
erous  to  the  welfare  of  his  soul.     Death 
;  commonly  esteemed  the  most  extreme 
nd  terrible  of  evils  incident  to  man  ;  yet 
ur  Saviour  bids  us  not  to  regard  or  fear 
:,   in   comparison  of   that  deadly   ruin 
vhich  we  adventure  on  by  offending  God  : 
r  say  unto  you,  my  friends,  saith  he  (he 
ntended  it  for  the  most  friendly  advice), 
>e  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body, 
md  after  that    have   nothing  further  to 
lo  :  but  I  will  show  you  whom   ye  shall 
cear  ;  Fear  him,  who,  after  he  hath  killed, 
'iath  power  to  cast  into  hell,11  to  cast  both 
Dody  and  soul  into  hell,  and  destroy  them 
iherein ;  yea,  I  say   unto  you  (so  he  in 
sulates  and  impresses  it  upon  them),  Fear 
him. 

But,  thirdly,  considering  the  good  things 
of  this  life  together  with  the  evils  of  that 
which  is  to  come  ;  since  enjoying  these 
goods,  in  comparison  with  enduring  those 
evils,  is  but  rejoicing  for  a  moment   in 
respect  of  mourning  to  eternity  ;  if  upon 
;the  seeming  sweetness  of  these  enjoy 
ments  to  our  carnal   appetite   be  conse 
quent  a  remediless  distempering  of  our 
1  soul  ;    so   that    what    tastes    like   honey 
j  proves  gall  in  the  digestion,  gripes  our 
I  bowels,  gnaws  our  heart,  and  stings  our 
j  conscience  for  ever  ;  if  present  mirth  and 
'jollity  have  a  tendency  to   that   dreadful 
weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
threatened  in  the  gospel  ;  if,  for  the  praise 
and  favour  of  a  few  giddy  men  here,  we 
venture  eternal  shame  and  confusion  before 
God  and  angels  and  all  good  men  hereaf 
ter  ;  if,  for  attaining  or  preserving  a  small 
stock  of  uncertain   riches  in  this  world, 
we  shall  reduce  ourselves  into  a  state  of 
most  uncomfortable   nakedness  and  pen 
ury  in  the  other ;  it  is  clear  as  the  sun 
that  we  are  downright  fools  and  madmen, 

c  Heb.  xi.  25. 

d  Luke  xii.  4  ;  Matt.  x.  28, — 'AwoxreTvai  iv- 

vavrai,  @\d\pai    S'  ov. 


if  we  do  not  upon  these  accounts  rather 
willingly  reject  all  these  good  things,  than 
hazard  incurring  any  of  those  evils  ;  for, 
saith  truth  itself,  What  will  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  (xal  £17- 
fuo)6rt  ^t>{v  yvx^v)  and  be  endamaged  as  to 
his  soul,  or  lose  his  soul  as  a  mulct  ?e  It 
is  a  very  disadvantageous  bargain,  for  all 
the  conveniences  this  world  can  afford,  to 
be  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  our  im 
mortal  state.  But, 

Lastly,  comparing  the  evils  of  this  life 
with  the  benefits  of  the  future  ;  since  the 
worst  tempests  of  this  life  will  be  soon 
blown  over,  the  bitterest  crosses  must  ex 
pire  (if  not  before,  however)  with  our 
breath  ;  but  the  good  things  of  the  future 
state  are  immutable  and  perpetual ;  it  is 
in  evident  consequence  most  reasonable, 
that  we  freely,  if  need  be,  undertake,  and 
patiently  endure  these  for  the  sake  of 
those,  that  in  hope  of  that  incorruptible 
inheritance,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven,1  we 
not  only  support  and  comfort  ourselves, 
but  even  rejoice  and  exult  in  all  the  afflic 
tions  by  God's  wise  and  just  dispensation 
imposed  on  us  here ;  as  they  in  St.  Pe 
ter,  wherein,  saith  he,  ye  greatly  rejoice 
(or  exult],  being  for  a  little  while  as  in 
heaviness  through  manifold  afflictions  or 
trials.'  Accounting  it  all  joy  (saith  St. 
ing  that  the  trial  of your  faith  perfecteth 
patience  ;h  that  is,  seeing  the  sufferance  of 
James)  when  ye  fall  into  divers  tempta 
tions  ;  (that  is,  afflictions  or  trials,)  know- 
these  present  evils  conduceth  to  the  fur 
therance  of  your  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare.  And,  ice  glory  in  tribulation^ 
saith  St.  Paul,  rendering  the  same  ac 
count,  because  it  tended  to  their  soul's 
advantage.  St.  Paul,  than  whom  no  man 
perhaps  ever  more  deeply  tasted  of  the 
cup  of  affliction,  and  that  tempered  with 
all  the  most  bitter  ingredients  which  this 
world  can  produce  ;  whose  life  was  spent 
in  continual  agitation  and  unsettledness,* 
in  all  hardships  of  travel  and  labour  and 
care,  in  extreme  sufferance  of  al!  pains 
both  of  body  and  mind  ;  in  all  imaginable 
dangers  and  diffiuculties  and  distresses, 
that  nature  exposes  man  unto,  or  human 
malice  can  bring  upon  him  ;  in  all  wants 

*  'Ec  atearaaTaoiaif 
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of  natural  comfort  (food,  sleep,  shelter, 
liberty,  health  ;)  in  all  kinds  of  disgrace 
and  contumely  ;  as  you  may  see  in  those 
large  inventories  of  his  sufferings,  regis 
tered  by  himself,  in  the  6th  and  llth 
chapters  of  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Co 
rinthians  :•'  yet  all  this,  considering  the 
good  things  he  expected  afterward  to  en 
joy,  he  accounted  very  slight  and  tolera 
ble  :  For  (saith  he)  our  lightness  of  af 
fliction,  that  is  for  a  little  while  here* 
working  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
weight  of  glory :  while  we  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  hut  at  those  which 
are  not  seen :  for  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal;  hut  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal.  For  we  know 
that  when  our  earthly  house  of  this  tab 
ernacle  (of  this  unsteady  transitory  abode) 
is  dissolved,  we  are  to  have  a  tabernacle 
from  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.*  I  reckon  (saith 
he  again)  that  is,  having  made  a  due 
comparison  and  computation,  I  find,  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  (that  is,  are  not  considerable, 
come  under  no  rate  or  propoi-tion)  in  re 
spect  of  the  glory  ivhich  shall  he  revealed 
(or  openly  conferred)  upon  us.1  The 
like  opinion  had  those  faithful  Christians, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  that  being  exposed  to  public 
scorn  as  in  a  theatre,!  with  reproaches 
and  afflictions,  they  did  with  gladness  ac 
cept  the  spoiling^  (or  rapine)  of  their 
goods :  knowing  that  they  had  in  heaven 
a  better  and  more  enduring  substance."' 
But  the  principal  example  (most  obliging 
our  imitation)  of  this  wise  choice,  is  that 
of  our  Lord  himself;  who,  in  contempla 
tion  of  the  future  great  satisfaction  and 
reward  of  patient  submission  to  the  di 
vine  will,  did  willingly  undergo  the  great 
est  of  temporal  sorrows  and  ignominies  ; 
who,  (saith  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews, 
propounding  his  example  to  us)  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 

Thus  immediately,  or  by  an  easy  infer 
ence,  doth  the  consideration  of  this  life's 

*  To  yap  Trapavriica  i\a<j>pdv  rijs  0Xi!//£coj. 

J  2  Cor.  xi.  23  ;  vi.  5. 

k  2  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  v.  1. 

>  Rom.  viii.  18.  m  Heb.  x.  34. 
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shortness  and  uncertainty  confer  to  that 
main  part  of  wisdom,  rightly  to  value  the 
things  about  which  we  are  conversant; 
disposing  us  consequently  to  moderate 
our  affections,  and  rightly  to  guide  our  ; 
actions  about  them  ;  fitting  us  therefore 
for  the  performance  of  those  duties  so  of 
ten  enjoined  us ;  of  not  caring  for,  not 
trusting  in,  not  minding  (unduly  that  is, 
and  immoderately)  things  below  ;  of  dy 
ing  to  this  world,  and  taking  up  our  cross, 
or  contentedly  suffering,  in  submission  to 
God's  will,  all  loss  and  inconvenience  ;  as 
also  to  the  placing  our  meditation  and 
care,  our  love  and  desire,  our  hope  and 
confidence,  our  joy  and  satisfaction,  our 
most  earnest  pains  and  endeavours,  upoa 
things  divine,  spiritual,  and  eternal. 

IV.  I  proceed  to  another  general  bene 
fit  of  that  general  consideration  ;  which 
is,  that  it  may  engage  us  to  a  good  im 
provement  of  our  time  ;  the  doing  which 
is  a  very  considerable  piece  of  wisdom,. 
For  if  time  be,  as  Theophrastus  called  it 
truly,  a  thing  of  most  precious  value*  (of 
expense)  as  it  were  a  great  folly  to  lavish 
it  away  unprofitably ;  so  to  be  frugal 
thereof,  and  careful  to  lay  it  out  for  the 
best  advantage,  especially  every  man 
having  so  little  store  thereof,  must  be  a' 
special  point  of  prudence.  To  be  cove 
tous  of  time  (Seneca  tells  us)  is  a  com 
mendable  avarice  ;t  it  being  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  any  worthy 
enterprise  ;  there  being  nothing  excellent, 
that  can  soon  or  easily  be  effected.  Sure 
ly  he  that  hath  much  and  great  business 
to  despatch,  and  but  a  little  time  allowed 
for  it,  is  concerned  to  husband  it  well ; 
not  to  lose  it  wholly  in  idleness ;  not  to 
trifle  it  away  in  unnecessary  divertise- 
ments;  not  to  put  himself  upon  other  im 
pertinent  affairs ;  above  all,  not  to  create 
obstacles  to  himself,  by  pursuing  matters 
of  a  tendency  quite  contrary  to  the  suc 
cess  of  his  main  undertakings.  It  is  our 
case  :  we  are  obliged  here  to  negotiate  in 
business  of  infinite  price  and  consequence 
to  us ;  no  less  than  the  salvation  of  our 
souls,  and  eternal  happiness  :  and  we  see, 
that  our  time  to  drive  it  on  and  bring  it  to 
a  happy  issue  is  very  scant  and  short ; 
short  in  itself,  and  very  short  in  respect 
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o  the  nature  of  those  affairs  ;  the  great 
variety  and  the    great  difficulty  of  them. 
The  great  father  of  physicians  did  quick- 
3n  the   students  of  that    faculty  to  dili 
gence,  by  admonishing  them  (in  the  first 
:>lace,  setting  it  in  the  front  of  his  famous 
i  aphorism)    that  life   is  short,  and  art  is 
^'ong.*     And   how  much  more  so  is  the 
•,  irt  of  living  well  (that  most  excellent  and 
!  most  necessary  art :  for  indeed  virtue  is 
i  jot  a  gift  of  nature,  but  a  work  of  art ; 
tin  effect  of  labour  and  study:)    this,    I 
,  «xy,  most  needful  and  useful  art  of  living 
I  /irtuously  and  piously  ;  this  art  of  spir- 
i  tual    physic    (of  preserving  and  recov- 
r;ring  our  soul's  health),  how  much  lon- 

•  5er  is  it?    how  many  rules  are  to  be 
1  earnt  ?  how  many  precepts  to  be  observ- 
I  jd  in  order  thereto  ?     We  are  bound  to 
4  .'urnish  our   minds  with  needful  knowl- 
1 3dge  of  God's  will  and  our  duty  ;  we  are 
|;o  bend  our  unwilling   wills  to  a  ready 
I  compliance  with  them  ;  we  are  to  adorn 
ljur  souls  with  dispositions  suitable  to  the 
I  future  state  (such  as  may  qualify  us  for 
|  .he   presence  of  God,  and  conversation 

•  with  the   blessed  spirits  above  ;)   it  is  in- 
numbent  on  us  to  mortify  corrupt  desires, 
\'jo  restrain  inordinate  passions,  to  subdue 
I  natural   propensities,  to  extirpate  vicious 
Jtiabits;   in  order  to  the  effecting  these 
i:hings,  to  use  all  fit  means  ;  devotion  to 
ward   God,  study  of  his  law,  reflection 

I  upon  our  actions,  with  all  such  spiritual 
instruments;  the  performing  which  du- 
Ities,  as  it  doth  require  great  care  and 
I  pains,  so  it  needs  much  time  :  all  this  is 
Inot  dictum  factuiu,  as  soon  done  as  said ; 
i  few  spare  minutes  will  not  suffice  to 
I  accomplish  it.  Natural  inclination,  that 
\  wild  beast  within  us,  will  not  so  presently 
I  be  tamed,  and  made  tractable  by  us.  Ill 
I  habits  cannot  be  removed  without  much 
3  exercise  and  attendance  ;t  as  they  were 
I  begot,  so  they  must  be  destroyed,  by  a 
I  constant  succession,  and  frequency  of 
facts.  Fleshly  lust  is  not  to  be  killed  with 
la  stab  or  two  ;  it  will  fight  stoutly,  and 
I  rebel  often,  and  hold  out  long,  before  with 
lour  utmost  endeavour  we  can  obtain  an 
I  entire  victory  over  it.  No  virtue  is  ac- 
I quired  in  an  instant,  but  by  degrees,  step 
I  by  step  ;  from  the  seeds  of  right  instruc- 
Ition  and  good  resolution  it  springs  up, 

!    *  Non  emin  dat  natura  virtutem;  ars  est 
[bonum  fieri. — Sen.  Ep.  89. 
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and  grows  forward  by  a  continual  pro 
gress  of  customary  practice  ;  it  is  a  child 
of  patience,  a  fruit  of  perseverance,  that 
i>noiiovi\  tqyov  Ctyufhv,  enduring  in  doing 
well,"  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  and  consequently 
a  work  of  time  ;  for  enduring  implies  a 
good  space  of  time.  Having,  therefore, 
so  much  to  do,  and  of  so  great  concern 
ment,  and  so  little  a  portion  of  time  for 
it,  it  behoves  us  to  be  careful  in  the  im 
provement  of  what  time  is  allowed  us  ; 
to  embrace  all  opportunities  and  advan 
tages  offered  ;  to  go  the  nearest  way,  to 
use  the  best  compendiums  in  the  transac 
tion  of  our  business  ;  not  to  be  slothful 
and  negligent,  but  active  and  intent  about 
it  (for  as  time  is  diminished,  and  in  part 
lost  by  sloth  or  slackness  ;  so  it  is  enlarg 
ed,  and,  as  it  were,  multiplied  by  indus 
try  ;  my  day  is  two  in  respect  of  his, 
who  doeth  but  half  my  work  :)  not,  also, 
to  consume  our  time  in  fruitless  pastimes 
and  curious  entertainments  of  fancy ; 
being  idly  busy  about  impertinences  and 
trifles  (we  call  it  sport,  but  it  is  a  serious 
damage  to  us  ;)  not  to  immerse  ourselves 
in  multiplicities  of  needless  care  about 
secular  matters,  which  may  distract  us, 
and  bereave  us  of  fit  leisure  for  our  great 
employment ;  that  which  our  Saviour 
calls  TUQC&^fadui,  neql  TroiAfi,  to  keep  a, 
great  deal  of  do  and  stir  (to  be  jumbled 
about  as  it  were,  and  confounded  about 
many  things  ;  and,  ne^ianaaduv  Tieql  no\- 
i^f  diuxovlur,  to  be  distracted  and  per 
plexed  about  much  cumbersome  service  ;f 
which  St.  Paul  calls  nf^Uxeadui  rats 
ioi)  Slov  iiQuyfjimflai:,  to  be  implicated  and 
entangled  as  in  a  net,  with  the  negotia 
tions  of  this  present  life  ;'!  so  that  we  shall 
not  be  expedite,  or  free  to  bestir  ourselves 
about  our  more  weighty  affairs.  The  spend 
ing  much  time  about  those  things  doth  steal 
it  from  these  ;  yea  doth  more  than  so,  by 
discomposing  our  minds  so  that  we  cannot 
well  employ  what  time  remains  upon  our 
spiritual  concernments.  But  especially 
we  should  not  prostitute  our  time  upon 
vicious  projects  and  practices ;  doing 
which  is  not  only  a  prodigality  of  the 
present  time,  but  an  abridgement  of  the 
future  ;  it  not  only  doth  not  promote  or 
set  forward  our  business,  but  brings  it 
backward,  and  makes  us  more  work  than 
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we  had  before  ;  it  is  a  going  in  a  way 
directly  contrary  to  our  journey's  end. 
The  scripture  aptly  resembles  our  life  to 
a  wayfaring,  a  condition  of  travel  and 
pilgrimage  :  now  he  that  hath  a  long  jour 
ney  to  make,  and  but  a  little  time  of  day 
to  pass  it  in,  must  in  reason  strive  to  set 
out  soon,  and  then  to  make  good  speed ; 
must  proceed  on  directly,  making  no 
stops  or  deflections  (not  calling  in  at  ev 
ery  sign  that  invites  him,  not  standing  to 
gaze  at  every  object  seeming  new  or 
strange  to  him  ;  not  staying  to  talk  with 
every  passenger  that  meets  him ;  but 
rather  avoiding  all  occasions  of  diversion 
and  delay),  lest  he  be  surprised  by  the 
night,  be  left  to  wander  in  the  dark,  be 
excluded  finally  from  the  place  whither 
he  tends  :  so  must  we,  in  our  course  tow 
ard  heaven  and  happiness,  take  care  that 
we  set  out  soon  (procrastinating  no  time, 
but  beginning  instantly  to  insist  in  the 
ways  of  piety  and  virtue),  then  proceed 
on  speedily,  and  persist  constantly  ;  no 
where  staying  or  loitering,  shunning  all 
impediments  and  avocations  from  our 
progress,  lest  we  never  arrive  near,  or 
come  too  late  unto  the  gate  of  heaven.  St. 
Peter  tells  us,  that  the  end  of  all  things 
doth  approach,  and  thereupon  advises  us 
to  be  sober,  and  to  watch  unto  prayer  ;r 
for  that  the  less  our  time  is,  the  more  in 
tent  and  industrious  it  concerns  us  to  be. 
And  St.  Paul  enjoins  us  to  redeem  the 
time,  because  the  days  are  evil;*  that  is, 
since  we  can  enjoy  no  true  quiet  or  com 
fort  here,  we  should  improve  our  time  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  future  :  he 
might  have  also  adjoined,  with  the  patri 
arch  Jacob,  the  paucity  of  the  days  to 
their  badness ;  because  the  days  of  our 
life  are  few  and  evil,  let  us  redeem  the 
time  ;  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of 
few  days,  and  full  of  trouble :'  so  few 
indeed  they  are,  that  it  is  fit  we  should 
lose  none  of  them,  but  use  them  all  in 
preparation  toward  that  great  change  we 
are  to  make :  that  fatal  passage  out  of 
this  strait  time  into  that  boundless  eter 
nity.  So,  it  seems,  we  have  Job's  exam 
ple  of  doing :  All  the  days  (says  he)  of 
my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my 
change  come."  I  end  this  point  with  that 


*  1  Pet.  iv.  7.  •  Eph.  v.  15. 

'  Gen.  xlvii.  9  ;  Jobxiv.  1. 
»  Job  xiv.  14. 


so  comprehensive  warning  of  our  Sav 
iour  :  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  < 
time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  sur 
feiting,  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  oj 
this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you 
unawares.  Watch  ye  therefrjre,  and  pray, 
that  ye  may  be  counted  worthy  to  escape  — 
and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  manJ 

V.  I  shall  adjoin  but  one  use  more,  to 
which  this  consideration  may  be  subser 
vient,  which  is,  that  it  may  help  to  beget 
and  maintain  in  us  (that  which  is  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  all  goodness)  sincerity : 
sincerity  in  all  kinds,  in  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  To  keep  us  from  har 
bouring  in  our  breasts  such  thoughts  as 
we  would  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  own ; 
from  speaking  otherwise  than  we  mean, 
than  we  intend  to  do,  than  we  are  ready 
any  where  openly  to  avow;  from  en 
deavouring  to  seem  what  we  are  not ; 
from  being  one  thing  in  our  expressions 
and  conversations  with  men  ;  another  in 
our  hearts,  or  in  our  closets  :  from  acting  : 
with  oblique  respects  to  private  interests 
or  passions,  to  human  favour  or  censure  j 
(in  matters,  I  mean,  where  duty  doth  in 
tervene,  and  where  pure  conscience  ought 
to  guide  and  govern  us  ;)  from  making 
professions  and  ostentations  (void  of  sub 
stance,  of  truth,  of  knowledge,  of  good 
purpose),  great  semblances  of  peculiar 
sanctimony,  integrity,  scrupulosity,  spir 
ituality,  refinedness,  like  those  Pharisees 
so  often  therefore  taxed  in  the  gospel  ;  as 
also  from  palliating,  as  those  men  did,  de 
signs  of  ambition,  avarice,  envy,  animos 
ity,  revenge,  perverse  humour,  with  pre 
tences  of  zeal  and  conscience.  We  should 
indeed  strive  to  be  good  (and  that  in  all 
real  strictness,  aiming  at  utmost  perfec 
tion)  in  outward  act  and  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  heart  and  reality,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  example  of  men  (providing 
things  honest,  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ;w) 
but  we  must  not  shine  with  a  false  lustre, 
nor  care  to  seem  better  than  we  are,  nor 
intend  to  serve  ourselves  in  seeming  to 
serve  God  ;  bartering  spiritual  commodi 
ties  for  our  own  glory  or  gain.  For  since 
the  day  approaches  when  God  will  judge 
(TGC  xqwmu.  di'^cdTnoy,)  the,  things  which 
men  do  so  studiously  conceal ;  when  God 
shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good 


Luke  xxi.  34. 


w  Rom.  xii.  17. 
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>r  whether  it  be  evil  ;*  since  we  must  all 

tppear  (or  rather  be  all  made  apparent, 

3  >e   manifested   and   discovered  *)  at  the 

ribunal  of  Christ  :  since  there  is  nothing 

orered,  which  shall  not  be  revealed,  nor 

lid,   that   shall  not  be   knoivn  ;  so  that 

I  ohatever  is  spoken  in  the   ear  in  closets 

•hall  be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops  :' 

iince  at  length,  and  that    within  a  very 

:  short  time  (no  man  knows  how  soon),  the 

\  whispers   of  every   mouth    (the   closest 

[  nurmurs  of  detraction,  slander,  and  syc- 

;  Dphantry)  shall   become  audible  to  every 

f  2ar  ;  the  abstrusest  thoughts  of  all  hearts 

I  (the  closest   malice   and   envy)  shall  be 

disclosed  in  the  most  public  theatre  before 

innumerable  spectators  ;  the  truth  of  all 

pretences  shall  be  thoroughly  examined  ; 

the  just  merit  of  every  person  and  every 

cause  shall  with  a  most  exact  scrutiny  be 

I  scanned   openly    in  the   face   of  all    the 

world  ;  to  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  jug 

gle  and  baffle  for  a  time  ;  for  a  few  days 

(perhaps  for  a  few  minutes)  to  abuse  or 

to  amuse  those  about  us  with  crafty  dis- 

|  simulation  or  deceit  ?  Is  it  worth  the  pains 

to  devise  plausible  shifts,  which  shall  in 

stantly,  we   know,  be  detected  and   de 

feated  ;  to  bedaub  foul  designs  with  a  fair 

varnish,  which  death  will  presently  wipe 

[off;  to  be  dark  and  cloudy  in  our  pro 

ceedings,  whenas  a  clear  day  (that  will 

certainly  dispel  all    darkness  and  scatter 

all  mists)  is  breaking  in  upon  us  ;  to  make 

vizors  for  our  faces,  and  cloaks  for  our 

actions,  whenas  we  must  very  shortly  be 

exposed,  perfectly  naked  and  undisguised, 

in  our  true  colours,  to  the  general  view 

of  angels  and  men  ?  Heaven  sees  at  pres 

ent  what  we  think  and  do,  and  our  con 

science  cannot  be  wholly   ignorant  or  in 

sensible  ;  nor  can  earth  itself  be  long  un 

acquainted  therewith.    Is  it  not  much  bet 

ter,  and  more  easy   (since  it  requires  no 

pains  or  study)  to  act  ourselves,  than  to 

accommodate    ourselves    to  other  unbe 

seeming  and  undue  parts  ;  to  be    upright 

in  our  intentions,  consistent  in    our  dis 

courses,  plain  in  our  dealings,    following 

the  single   and  uniform    guidance  of  our 

reason  and  conscience,  than  to  shuffle  and 

shift,  wandering  after  the  various,  uncer 

tain,  and  inconstant  opinions  or  humours 


*  Oi   yap  Trapa<TTijvai   fi/iSf  &ir\i3{   It 
avepuOijvai.  —  Chrysost. 

*  Rom.  ii.  16  ;  Eccl.  xii.  14. 

y  2  Cor.  v.  10  ;  Luke  xii.  2,  3. 
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of  men  ?  What  matter  is  it,  what  clothes 
we  wear,  what  garb  we  appear  in,  during 
this  posture  of  travel  and  sojourning  here  ; 
what  for  the  present  we  go  for  ;  how 
men  esteem  us,  what  they  think  of  our 
actions  ?  St.  Paul  at  least  did  not  much 
stand  upon  it ;  for,  with  me,  said  he,  it  is 
a  very  small  thing  (DA^iaior,  the  least 
thing  that  can  come  under  consideration) 
to  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  human  day* 
(that  is,  of  this  present  transitory,  falli 
ble,  reversible  judgment  of  men.)  If  we 
mean  well  and  do  righteously,  our  con 
science  will  at  present  satisfy  us,  and  the 
divine  (unerring  and  impartial)  sentence 
will  hereafter  acquit  us  ;  no  unjust  or  un 
charitable  censure  shall  prejudice  us  :  if 
we  entertain  base  designs,  and  deal  un 
righteously,  as  our  conscience  will  accuse 
and  vex  us  here,  so  God  will  shortly  con 
demn  and  punish  us ;  neither  shall  the 
most  favourable  conceit  of  men  stand  us 
in  stead.  Every  man's  work  shall  become 
manifest,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it ; 
because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  Jire  ;  and 
the  Jire  (that  is,  a  severe  and  strict  inqui 
ry)  shall  try  every  mail's  work,  of  what 
sort  it  is."  I  cannot  insist  more  on  this 
point ;  I  shall  only  say,  that,  considering 
the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  our  pres 
ent  state,  the  greatest  simplicity  may 
justly  be  deemed  the  truest  wisdom  ;  that 
who  deceives  others,  doth  coxen  himself 
most ;  that  the  deepest  policy,  used  to 
compass  or  to  conceal  bad  designs,  will 
in  the  end  appear  the  most  downright 
folly. 

I  might  add  to  the  precedent  discours 
es,  that  philosophy  itself  hath  commend 
ed  this  consideration  as  a  proper  and 
powerful  instrument  of  virtue,  reckoning 
the  practice  thereof  a  main  part  of  wis 
dom  ;*  the  greatest  proficient  therein  in 
common  esteem,  Socrates,  having  defin 
ed  philosophy,  or  the  study  of  wisdom, 
to  be  nothing  else  but  (ittiui  duvfaov,  the 
study  of  death  ;  intimating  also  (in  Pla 
to's  Phfpdon),  that  this  study,  the  medita 
tion  of  death,  and  preparation  of  his  mind 
to  leave  this  world,  had  been  the  constant 
and  chief  employment  of  his  life :  that 
likewise,  according  to  experience,  noth 
ing  more  avails  to  render  the  minds  of 

D 

^  ToSro  tyft  fi  Tc\ti6Tif  TOV  fiOovs  rd  iraoav  nfi- 
nav  d)j  TC\tvraiav  ijc^dytif. — Anton.  Lib.  vii. 

»  1  Cor.  iv.  3.  m  1  Cor.  iii.  13. 
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men  sober  and  well  composed,  than  such 
spectacles  of  mortality,  as  do  impress  this 
consideration  upon  them.  For  whom 
doth  not  the  sight  of  a  coffin,  or  of  a 
grave  gaping  to  receive  a  friend,  perhaps, 
or  au  ancient  acquaintance  ;  however,  a 
man  in  nature  and  state  altogether  like 
ourselves ;  of  the  mournful  looks  and 
habits,  of  all  the  sad  pomps  and  solemni 
ties  attending  man  unto  his  long  home, 
by  minding  him  of  his  own  frail  condi 
tion,  affect  with  some  serious,  some  hon 
est,  some  wise  thoughts  ?  And  if  we  be 
reasonable  men,  we  may  every  day  sup 
ply  the  need  of  such  occasions,  by  repre 
senting  to  ourselves  the  necessity  of  our 
soon  returning  to  the  dust;  dressing  in 
thought  our  own  hearses,  and  celebrating 
our  own  funerals ;  by  living  under  the 
continual  apprehension  and  sense  of  our 
transitory  and  uncertain  condition  ;  dying 
daily,  or  becoming  already  dead  unto  this 
world.  The  doing  which  effectually  be 
ing  the  gift  of  God,  and  an  especial  work 
of  his  grace,  let  us  of  him  humbly  implore 
it,  saying  after  the  holy  prophet,  Lord, 
so  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 
Amen. 


SERMON  XL VIII. 

THE  DANGER  AND  MISCHIEF    OF    DELAYING 
REPENTANCE. 

PSALM  cxix.  60. — I  made  haste,  and  de 
layed  not  to  keep  thy  commandments. 

THIS  Psalm  (no  less  excellent  in  virtue 
than  large  in  bulk)  containeth  manifold 
reflections  upon  the  nature,  the  proper 
ties,  the  adjuncts  and  effects  of  God's 
law  ;  many  sprightly  ejaculations  about  it 
(conceived  in  different  forms  of  speech  ; 
some  in  way  of  petition,  some  of  thanks 
giving,  some  of  resolution,  some  of  asser 
tion  or  aphorism ;)  many  useful  direc 
tions,  many  zealous  exhortations  to  the 
observance  of  it ;  ihe  which  are  not  rang 
ed  in  any  strict  order,  but  (like  a  variety 
of  fair  flowers  and  wholesome  herbs  in  a 
wide  field)  do  with  a  grateful  confusion 
lie  dispersed  as  they  freely  did  spring  up 
in  the  heart,  or  were  suggested  by  the 
devout  spirit  of  him  who  indited  the 
Psalm  ;  whence  no  coherence  of  sen 


tences  being  designed,  we  may  considej 
any  one  of  them  absolutely,  or  singly  b'-'l 
itself. 

Among  them,  that  which  I  have  pica 
ed  out  for  the  subject  of  my  discourse,  imJ 
plieth  an  excellent  rule  of  practice,  auJ 
thorized  by  the  Psalmist's  example  :  it  is; 
propounded  in  way  of  devotion  or  imme-r 
diate  address  to  God  ;  unto  whose  infallU! 
ble  knowledge  his  conscience  maketh  an 
appeal  concerning  his  practice ;  not  as 
boasting  thereof,  but  as  praising  God  fori 
it,  unto  whose  gracious  instruction  andl 
succour  he  frequently  doth  ascribe  all  hisi 
performances:  but  the  manner  of  pro-i 
pounding  I  shall  not  insist  upon  ;  the  rule* 
itself  is,  that  speedily,  without  any  pro- 1 
crastination  or  delay,  we  should  apply 
ourselves  to  the  observance  of  God;s  com 
mandments  ;  the  practice  of  which  rule 
it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  recommend 
and  press. 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  men  that  are 
engaged  in  bad  courses,  which  their  own 
conscience  discerneth  and  disapproveth, 
to  adjourn  the  reformation  of  their  lives 
to  a  further  time,  so  indulging  themselves 
in  the  present  commission  of  sin,  that  yet 
they  would  seem  to  purpose  and  promise 
themselves  hereafter  to  repent  and  take 
up  :*  few  resolve  to  persist  finally  in  an^ 
evil  way,  or  despair  of  being  one  day  re 
claimed  ;  but  immediately  and  effectual 
ly  to  set  upon  it,  many  deem  unseasona 
ble  or  needless ;  it  will,  they  presume, 
be  soon  enough  to  begin  to-morrow,  or 
next  day,  a  month  or  a  year  hence,  when 
they  shall  find  more  commodious  oppor 
tunity,  or  shall  prove  better  disposed 
thereto  :t  in  the  mean  time  with  Solo 
mon's  sluggard,  Yet,  (say  they)  a  little 
sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of 
the  hands  : l  let  us  but  neglect  this  duty, 
let  us  but  satisfy  this  appetite,  let  us  but 
enjoy  this  bout  of  pleasure ;  hereafter, 
God  willing,  we  mean  to  be  more  care 
ful,  we  hope  that  we  shall  become  more 
sober :  so,  like  bad  debtors,  when  our 
conscience  dunneth  us,  we  always  mean, 
we  always  promise  to  pay  ;  if  she  will 
stay  awhile,  she  shall,  we  tell  her,  be 

*  Recognosce  singulos,  considera  universes, 
nullius  non  vita  special  in  crastinum  ;  non 
nim  vivunt,  sed  victuri  sunt. —  Sen.  Ep.  45. 

f  Victuros  agimus  semper,  nee  vivimus  un- 
quam. — Manil.  4. 

1  Prov.  vi.  10. 
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itisfied ;  or,  like  vain  spendthrifts,  we 
>e  our  estate  fly,  yet  presume  that  it 
-ill  hold  out,  and  at  length  we  shall  re- 
jrve  enough  for  our  use.  Rls  U$QIOV 
novSnln^  Let  serious  business  stay 
'II  the  morrow*  was  a  saying,  that  cost 
ear  to  him  who  said  it ;  yet  we  in  our 
reatest  concerns  follow  him. 

But  how  fallacious,  how  dangerous, 
nd  how  mischievous,  this  manner  of 
roceeding  is ;  how  much  better  and 
•iore  advisable  it  is,  after  the  example 
•ropounded  in  our  text,  speedily  to  be- 
'ike  ourselves  unto  the  discharge  of  our 
ebt  and  duty  to  God,  the  following  con- 
derations  will  plainly  declare. 

1.  We  may  consider,  that  the  observ- 
nce  of  God's  commandments  (an  ob- 
arvance  of  them  proceeding  from  an 
abitual  disposition  of  mind,  in  a  constant 
;nor  of  practice)  is  our  indispensable  du- 
f,  our  main  concernment,  our  only  way 

happiness  ;  the  necessary  condition  of 
ur  attaining  salvation  ;  that  alone  which 
an  procure  God's  love  and  favour  toward 
s ;  that  unto  which  all  real  blessings 
ere,  and  all  bliss  hereafter,  are  insepa- 
ably  annexed  :  Fear  God,  and  keep  his 
ommandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  of 
urn'  (the  whole  duty,  the  whole  design, 
le  whole  perfection,  the  sum  of  our  wis- 
om,  and  our  happiness.)  If  thou  wilt 
nter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments  : 
Tie  righteous  Lord  loreth  righteousness  ; 
is  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright : 
rod  will  render  to  every  man  according 
o  his  uiorks  :c  these  are  oracles  indubi- 
ably  clear  and  infallibly  certain  ;  these 
re  immoveable  terms  of  justice  between 
Jod  and  Man,  which  never  will,  never 
•.an  be  relaxed  ;rt  being  grounded  on  the 
mmutable  nature  of  God,  and  eternal 
eason  of  things  :  if  God  had  not  decreed, 
'  he  had  not  said  these  things,  they  would 
et  assuredly  be  true  ;  for  it  is  a  foul  con- 
radiction  to  reason,  that  a  man  ever 
tiould  please  God  without  obeying  him  ; 
t  is  a  gross  absurdity  in  nature,  that  a 
•nan  should  be  happy  without  being  good  ; 
wherefore  all  the  wit  in  the  world  cannot 
evise  a  way,  all  the  authority  upon  earth 

*  Plut.  in  Pelop.  Nou  est  crede  raihi,  sapi- 
ntis  dicere,  vivam. — Mart.  i.  16. 

b  Ecc).  xii.  13. 

c  Matt.  xix.  27  ;  Psal.  xi.  7  ;  Prov.  xv.  9  ; 
Lorn.  ii.  6. 

d  Matt.  v.  18;  Lukexvi.  17;  Psal.  cxix.  15. 


(yea,  I  dare  say,  even  in  heaven  itself) 
cannot  establish  a  condition,  beside  faith 
ful  observance  of  God's  law,  that  can  save 
or  make  us  happy  :  from  it  there  can  be 
no  valid  dispensation,  without  it  there  can 
be  no  effectual  absolution,  for  it  there  can 
be  no  acceptable  commutation ;  nor,  in 
defect  thereof,  will  any  faith,  any  profes 
sion,  any  trick  or  pretence  whatever, 
avail  or  signify  any  thing :  whatever  ex 
pedient  to  supply  its  room,  superstition, 
mistake,  craft,  or  presumption  may  re 
commend,  we  shall,  relying  thereon,  be 
certainly  deluded.  If,  therefore,  we 
mean  to  be  saved  (and  are  we  so  wild  as 
not  to  mean  it?)  if  we  do  not  renounce 
felicity  (and  do  we  not  then  renounce  our 
wits  ?)  to  become  virtuous,  to  proceed  in 
a  course  of  obedience,  is  a  work  that  ne 
cessarily  must  be  performed  :  and  why 
then  should  we  not  instantly  undertake 
it  ?  wherefore  do  we  demur  or  stick  at 
it  ?  how  can  we  at  all  rest  quiet,  while 
an  affair  of  so  vast  importance  lieth  upon 
our  hands,  or  until  our  mind  be  freed  of 
all  uncertainty  and  suspense  about  it  ? 
Were  a  probable  way  suggested  to  us  of 
acquiring  great  wealth,  honor,  or  pleas 
ure,  should  we  not  quickly  run  about  it  ? 
could  we  contentedly  sleep,  till  we  had 
brought  the  business  to  a  sure  or  hopeful 
issue  ?  and  why  with  less  expedition  or 
urgency  should  we  pursue  the  certain 
means  of  our  present  security  and  com 
fort,  of  our  final  salvation  and  happiness? 
In  doing  so,  are  we  not  strangely  incon 
sistent  with  ourselves  ? 

Again,  disobedience  is  the  certain  road 
to  perdition  ;  that  which  involveth  us  in 
guilt  and  condemnation,  that  which  pro- 
voketh  God's  wrath  and  hatred  against 
us,  that  which  assuredly  will  throw  us 
into  a  state  of  eternal  sorrow  and  wretch 
edness  :  The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in 
God's  sight  ;  he  hatcth  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity  :  If  ye  do  not  repent,  ye  shall 
perish :  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget  God  : 
The  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  The  wicked  shall  go 
into  everlasting  punishment :'  these  are 
denunciations  no  less  sure  than  severe, 
from  that  mouth  which  is  never  opened 
in  vain ;  from  the  execution  whereof 

•Psal.  v.  5;  Lukexiii.3;  Psal.  ix.  17;  1 
Cor.  vi.  9  ;  Matt.  xxv.  46  ;  vii.  21. 
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there  can  be  no  shelter  or  refuge.  And 
what  wise  man,  what  man  in  his  right 
senses,  would  for  one  minute  stand  ob 
noxious  to  them  ?  Who,  that  anywise 
tendereth  his  own  welfare,  would  move 
one  step  forward  in  so  perilous  and  de 
structive  a  course  ?  the  further  in  which 
he  proceedeth,  the  more  he  discosteth 
from  happiness,  the  nearer  he  approach- 
eth  to  ruin. 

In  other  cases,  common  sense  prompt- 
eth  men  to  proceed  otherwise  ;  for  who, 
having  rendered  one  his  enemy  that  far 
overmatcheth  him,  and  at  whose  mercy 
he  standeth,  will  not  instantly  sue  to  be 
reconciled?  Who,  being  seized  by  a 
pernicious  disease,  will  not  haste  to  seek 
a  cure  ?  Who,  being  fallen  into  the  jaws 
of  a  terrible  danger,  will  not  nimbly  leap 
out  thence  ?  And  such  plainly  is  our 
case :  while  we  persist  in  sin,  we  live  in 
enmity  and  defiance  with  the  Almighty, 
who  can  at  his  pleasure  crush  us  ;  we 
lie  under  a  fatal  plague,  which,  if  we 
do  not  seasonably  repent,  will  certainly 
destroy  us  ;  we  incur  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  hazards,  abiding  in  the  confines  of 
death  and  destruction  ;  God  frowning  at 
us,  guilt  holding  us,  hell  gaping  for  us : 
every  sinner  is,  according  to  the  Wise 
Man's  expression,  as  he  that  lieth  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that 
lieth  upon  the  top  of  a  mast.'  And  he 
that  is  in  such  a  case,  is  he  not  mad  or 
senseless,  if  he  will  not  forthwith  labour 
to  swim  out  thence,  or  make  all  speed  to 
get  down  into  a  safer  place  ?  Can  any 
man  with  comfort  lodge  in  a  condition  so 
dismally  ticklish  ? 

2.  We  may  consider,  that,  in  order  to 
our  final  welfare,  we  have  much  work 
to  despatch,  the  which  requireth,  as  earn 
est  care  and  painful  industry,  so  a  com 
petent  long  time  ;  which,  if  we  do  not 
presently  fall  on,  may  be  wanting,  and 
thence  our  work  be  left  undone,  or  im 
perfect.  To  conquer  and  correct  bad  in 
clinations,  to  render  our  sensual  appetites 
obsequious  to  reason,  to  compose  our 
passions  into  a  right  and  steady  order,  to 
cleanse  our  souls  from  vanity,  from  per- 
verseness,  from  sloth,  from  all  vicious 
distempers,  and  in  their  room  to  implant 
firm  habits  of  virtue ;  to  get  a  clear 
knowledge  of  our  duty,  with  a  ready  dis- 

f  Prov.  ixiii.  34. 


position  to  perform  it ;  in  fine,  to  season 
our  minds  with  holy  affections,  qualifying 
us  for  the  presence  of  God,  and  conver 
sation  with  the  blessed  spirits  above ; 
these  are  things  that  must  be  done,  but 
cannot  be  done  in  a  trice  :  it  is  not  dic 
tum  factum,  as  soon  done  as  said ;  but 
i5/-ro,ao»'^  tgyov  byudov,  a  patient  continu 
ance  in  well-doing,"  is  needful  to  achieve 
it ;  for  it  no  time  can  be  redundant ;  the 
longest  life  can  hardly  be  sufficient :  Art 
is  long,  and  life  is  short,  may  be  an 
aphorism  in  divinity  as  well  as  in  physic  ; 
the  art  of  living  well,  of  preserving  our 
soul's  health,  and  curing  its  distempers, 
requireth  no  less  time  to  compass  it  than 
any  other  art  or  science. 

Virtue  is  not  a  mushroom,  that  spring-  T 
eth  up  of  itself  in  one  night  when  we  are 
asleep,  or  regard  it  not;  but  a  delicate 
plant,  that  groweth  slowly  and  tenderly,  III) 
needing  much  pains  to  cultivate  it,  much  : 
care  to  guard  it,  much  time  to  mature  it, 
in  our  untoward  soil,  in  this  world's  un-,  ||i 
kindly  weather  :*  happiness  is  a  thing 
too  precious  to  be  purchased  at  an  easy 
rate ;  heaven  is  too  high  to  be  come  at 
without  much  climbing;  the  crown  of 
bliss  is  a  prize  too  noble  to  be  won  with 
out  a  long  and  a  tough  conflict.  Neither 
is  vice  a  spirit  that  will  be  conjured  down 
by  a  charm,  or  with  a  presto  driven 
away  ;  it  is  not  an  adversary  that  can  be 
knocked  down  at  a  blow,  or  despatched 
with  a  stab.  Whoever  shall  pretend  that 
at  any  time,  easily,  with  a  celerity,  by  a 
kind  of  legerdemain,  or  by  any  mysteri 
ous  knack,  a  man  may  be  settled  in  vir 
tue,  or  converted  from  vice,  common  ex 
perience  abundantly  will  confute  him  ;t 
which  showeth  that  a  habit  otherwise 
(setting  miracles  aside)  cannot  be  pro 
duced  or  destroyed,  than  by  a  constant 
exercise  of  acts  suitable  or  opposite 
thereto  ;  and  that  such  acts  cannot  be 
exercised  without  voiding  all  impedi-  * 
ments,  and  framing  all  principles  of  ac 
tion  (such  as  temper  of  body,  judgment 
of  mind,  influence  of  custom)  to  a  com 
pliance  ;  that  who  by  temper  is  peevish 
or  choleric,  cannot,  without  mastering 
that  temper,  become  patient  or  meek ; 

*  Oi  Kadevlavaiv  fiftTv  ^opriycf  Sofidciav  4  Qcds^ 
d\\a  Trovovfievois.  Chrys.  ad  Eph.  Xoy.  KOL. 

f  0  quarn  istud  parum  putant,  quibus  tarn 
facile  videtur! — Quint,  xii.  1. 

f  Rom.  ii  7. 
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;hat  who  from  vain  opinions  is  proud, 
\,  jannot,  without  considering  away  those 
opinions,  prove  humble  ;  that  who  by 
I  custom  is  grown  intemperate,  cannot, 
[without  weaning  himself  from  that  cus- 
I  torn,  come  to  be  sober  ;  that  who,  from 
I  the  concurrence  of  a  sorry  nature,  fond 
I  conceits,  mean  breeding,  and  scurvy 
j  jsage,  is  covetous,  cannot,  without  drain 
ing  all  those  sources  of  his  fault,  be  turn- 
;  sd  into  liberal.  The  change  of  our  mind 
I  is  one  of  the  greatest  alterations  in  na- 
I  ture,  which  cannot  be  compassed  in  any 
liway  or  within  any  time  we  please  ;  but 
it  must  proceed  on  leisurely  and  regular 
ly,  in  such  order,  by  such  steps,  as  the 
nature  of  things  doth  permit ;  it  must  be 
wrought  by  a  resolute  and  laborious  per 
severance  ;  by  a  watchful  application  of 
mind,  in  voiding  prejudices,  in  waiting 
for  advantages,  in  attending  to  all  we  do; 
Lby  forcibly  wresting  our  nature  from  its 
bent,  and  swimming  against  the  current 
of  impetuous  desires;  by  a  patient  dis 
entangling  ourselves  from  practices  most 
agreeable  and  familiar  to  us  ;  by  a  wary 
|  fencing  with  temptations,  by  long  strug 
gling  with  manifold  oppositions  and  diffi 
culties  ;  whence  the  holy  scripture  term- 
eth  our  practice  a  warfare,  wherein  we 
iare  to  fight  many  a  bloody  battle  with 
•most  redoubtable  foes  ;  a  combat,  which 
must  be  managed  with  our  best  skill  and 
utmost  might :  a  race,  which  we  must 
pass  through  with  incessant  activity  and 
swiftness. 

If,  therefore,  we  mean  to  be  good  or 
to  be  happy,  it  behoveth  us  to  lose  no 
time ;  to  be  presently  up  at  our  great 
task  ;  to  snatch  all  occasions,  to  embrace 
all  means  incident  of  reforming  our 
hearts  and  lives.  As  those,  who  have  a 
long  journey  to  go,  do  take  good  care  to 
set  out  early,  and  in  their  way  make 
good  speed,  lest  the  night  overtake  them 
before  they  reach  their  home  ;*  so,  it 
being  a  great  way  from  hence  to  heaven, 
seeing  we  must  pass  over  so  many  obsta 
cles,  through  so  many  paths  of  duty, 
before  we  arrive  thither,  it  is  expedient 
to  set  forward  as  soon  as  can  be,  and  to 
proceed  with  all  expedition ;  the  longer 


'AXX'  aye  vvv  'ojiev,  <JJ)  yap  jifytfA&xte  (idXioro 
THucu>,  drap  ray  a.  roi  Jrori  Iffircpa  plytov  larai. 
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we  stay,  the  more  time  we  shall  need, 
and  the  less  we  shall  have. 

3.  We  may  consider,  that  no  future 
time  which  we  can  fix  upon  will  be  more 
convenient  than  the  present  is  for  our 
reformation.  Let  us  pitch  on  what  time 
we  please,  we  shall  be  as  unwilling  and 
unfit  to  begin  as  we  are  now  ;  we  shall 
find  in  ourselves  the  same  indispositions, 
the  same  averseness,  or  the  same  listless- 
ness  toward  it,  as  now  :  there  will  occur 
the  like  hardships  to  deter  us,  and  the 
like  pleasures  to  allure  us  from  our  duty  ; 
objects  will  then  be  as  present,  and  will 
strike  as  smartly  upon  our  senses ;  the 
case  will  appear  just  the  same,  and  the 
same  pretences  for  delay  will  obtrude 
themselves;  so  that  we  shall  be  as  apt 
then  as  now  to  prorogue  the  business. 
We  then  shall  say,  to-morrow  I  will 
mend  ;  and  when  that  morrow  cometh, 
it  will  be  still  to-morrow  ;  and  so  the 
morrow  will  prove  endless.*  If,  like 
the  simple  rustic  (who  stayed  by  the 
river-side  waiting  till  it  had  done  running, 
so  that  he  might  pass  dry-foot  over  the 
channel),  we  do  conceit  that  the  sources 
of  sin  (bad  inclinations  within,  and  strong 
temptations  abroad)  will  of  themselves 
be  spent,  or  fail,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
deluded. t  If  ever  we  come  to  take  up, 
we  must  have  a  beginning  with  some 
difficulty  and  trouble  ;  we  must  courage 
ously  break  through  the  present  with  all 
its  enchantments  ;  we  must  undauntedly 
plunge  into  the  cold  stream ;  we  must 
rouse  ourselves  from  our  bed  of  sloth ; 
we  must  shake  off  that  brutish  improvi 
dence,  which  detaineth  us :  and  why 
should  we  not  assay  it  now  ?  There  is 
the  same  reason  now  that  ever  we  can 
have  ;  yea,  far  more  reason  now  ;  for  if 
that  we  now  begin,  hereafter  at  any  de 
terminate  time,  some  of  the  work  will 
be  done  ;  what  remaineth  will  be  shorter 
and  easier  to  us.J  Nay,  further, 

*  Cras  hoc  fiet ;  idem  eras  fiet,  <kc.— Pers.  Sat.v. 
Qui  non  est  hodie,  eras  minus  aptus  erit. 
Ovid,  de  Rom.  i.  Epict.  iv.  12. 

•j-     qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam, 

Rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  at  ille, 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  acvum. 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  2. 

\  E«  plv  \v<riTi\)ls  fi  MpOttrlf  iartr,  *  »af«X*f, 
dir6aTa<Tt(  oirijf  tan  Av<n«Xe(rrcpa. — Epict.  IV.  12. 

For  the  same  reason  we  put  it  off,  we  should 
put  it  away.  If  it  be  good  at  all,  it  is  good  at 
present. 
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4.  We  may  consider,  that  the  more 
we  defer,  the  more  difficult  and  painful 
our  work  must  needs  prove ;  every  day 
will  both  enlarge  our  task  and  diminish  our 
ability  to  perform  it.*  Sin  is  never  at  a 
stay  :  if  we  do  not  retreat  from  it,  we 
shall  advance  in  it ;  and  the  further  on 
we  go,  the  more  we  have  to  come  back  ; 
every  step  we  take  forward  (even  before 
we  can  return  hither,  into  the  state  where 
in  we  are  at  present)  must  be  repeated  ; 
all  the  web  we  spin  must  be  unravelled  ; 
we  must  vomit  up  all  we  take  in  :  which 
to  do  we  shall  find  very  tedious  and 
grievous. 

Vice,  as  it  groweth  in  age,  so  it  im- 
proveth  in  stature  and  strength  ;  from  a 
puny  child  it  soon  waxeth  a  lusty  strip 
ling,  then  riseth  to  be  a  sturdy  man, 
and  after  a  while  becometh  a  massy 
giant,  whom  we  shall  scarce  dare  to  en 
counter,  whom  we  shall  be  very  hardly 
able  to  vanquish ;  especially  seeing  that 
as  it  groweth  taller  and  stouter,  so  we 
shall  dwindle  and  prove  more  impotent ; 
for  it  feedeth  upon  our  vitals,  and  thriveth 
by  our  decay  ;  it  waxeth  mighty  by  strip 
ping  us  of  our  best  forces,  by  enfeebling 
our  reason,  by  perverting  our  will,  by 
corrupting  our  temper,  by  debasing  our 
courage,  by  seducing  all  our  appetites 
and  passions  to  a  treacherous  compliance 
with  itself:  every  day  our  mind  grow 
eth  more  blind,  our  will  more  resty,  our 
spirit  more  faint,  our  appetites  more 
fierce,  our  passions  more  headstrong  and 
untameable  ;t  the  power  and  empire  of 
sin  do  strangely  by  degrees  encroach, 
and  continually  get  ground  upon  us,  till 
it  hath  quite  subdued  and  enthralled  us. 
First  we  learn  to  bear  it  ;  then  we  come 
to  like  it ;  by  and  by  we  contract  a 
friendship  with  it ;  then  we  dote  upon 
it ;  at  last  we  become  enslaved  to  it  in  a 
bondage,  which  we  shall  hardly  be  able 
or  willing  to  shake  off;  when  not  only 
our  necks  are  fitted  to  the  yoke,  our 
hands  are  manacled,  and  our  feet  shack 
led  thereby ;  but  our  heads  and  hearts 
do  conspire  in  a  base  submission  thereto  : 
when  vice  hath  made  such  an  impression 
on  us,  when  this  pernicious  weed  hath 

*  Tlapa  rd  fffi/tepov  afiaprriQiv  sis  raXXa  ytipov 
AvayKri  <70t  TO.  7rpay//ora  lyftiv. — Epict.  iv.  12. 

f  Falsis  opinionibus  tanto  quisque  insentur, 
quanto  magis  in  eis  familiariusque  volutatur. — 
Aug.  Ep.  117. 


taken  so  deep  root  in  our  mind,  will,  and 
affections,  it  will  demand  an  extremely 
toilsome  labour  to  extirpate  it. 

Indeed,  by  continuance  in  sin,  the 
chief  means  (afforded  by  nature,  or  by 
grace)  of  restraining  or  reducing  us  from 
it,  are  either  cut  off",  or  enervated  and 
rendered  ineffectual. 

Natural  modesty,  while  it  lasteth,  is  a 
curb  from  doing  ill  ;  men  in  their  first  de 
flections  from  virtue  are  bashful  and  shy  ;* 
out  of  regard  to  other  men's  opinion,  and 
tenderness  of  their  own  honour,  they  are1 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  transgress  plain 
rules  of  duty  :  but  in  process  this  clispo- : 
sition  weareth  out;  by  little  and  little', 
they  arrive  to  that  character  of  the  de 
generate  Jews,  whom  the  prophets  call 
impudent  children,  having  a  brow  of 
brass,  and  faces  harder  than  a  rock  ;'  so 
that  they  commit  sin  with  open  face,  and  I 
in  broad  day,  without  any  mask,  without 
a  blush ;  they  despise  their  own  reputa 
tion,  and  defy  all  censure  of  others  ;  they 
outface  and  outbrave  the  world,  till  at 
length,  with  prodigious  insolence,  they 
come  to  boast  of  wickedness  and  glory 
in  their  shame1  as  an  instance  of  high 
courage  and  special  gallantry. 

Conscience  is  a  check  to  beginners  in 
sin,  reclaiming  them  from  it,  and  rating 
them  for  it :  but  this  in  long  standers  be 
cometh  useless,  either  failing  to  discharge 
its  office,  or  assaying  it  to  no  purpose ; 
having  often  been  slighted,  it  will  be 
weary  of  chiding  ;  or,  if  it  be  not  wholly 
dumb,  we  shall  be  deaf  to  its  reproof  :f 
as  those,  who  live  by  cataracts  or  down 
falls  of  water,  are,  by  continual  noise, 
so  deafened,  as  not  to  hear  or  mind  it ; 
so  shall  we  in  time  grow  senseless,  not 
regarding  the  loudest  peals  and  rattlings 
of  our  conscience. 

The  heart  of  a  raw  novice  in  impiety 
is  somewhat  tender  and  soft,  so  that  re 
morse  can  pierce  and  sting  it ;  his  neck 
is  yielding  and  sensible,  so  that  the  yoke 


*  Mtyiaroi/  irpos  dpertiv 

N.  Or.  26. 


.  —  Gl'. 


nam  quis 


Peccandi  finem  posuit  sibi,  quando  recepit 

Ejectum  semel  attrita  de  fronte  ruborem. 

Juv.  Sat.  18. 

t  ^VX^    <*ra%   d/iapTiaf  ytvaapivri  xal  dva\yfiro)S 
iiaTcOeloa    7roAAi>  vapi^ft   ra>  voafjjtaTi  Ttiv  Trpoirdfi- 

Kr]v,  (tec. — Chrys.  torn.  5,  Orat.  64. 

h  Ezek.  ii.  4  ;    iii.  7  j  Isa.  xlviii.  4  ;    Jer.  v. 
3 ;  Prov.  xxi.  29.  '  Phil.  iii.  19. 
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j  of  sin  doth  gall  it:'  but  in  stout  profi- 
'  cients  the  heart  becometh  hard  and  stony, 

the  neck  stiff  and  brawny  (an  iron  sin- 
J  ew,k  as  the  prophet  termeth  it ;)  so  that 

'they  do  not  feel  or  resent  any  thing  ;  but 

are  like  those  of  whom  St.  Paul  speak- 
^  ;eth,  oliives  tim/lyrixoie?,  who  being  past 

feeling  all  sorrow  or  smart,  have   given 

•  'themselves   over    unto   lasciviousness,  to 
work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness*1 

When  first  we  nibble  at   the   bait,   or 

-  enter  into  bad  courses,  our  reason   doth 
'    contest  and    remonstrate  against  it,  faith 
fully  representing  to  us  the  folly,  the  ug 
liness,  the  baseness,  the  manifold  ill  con 
sequences   of  sinning ;  but  that,  by  con 
tinuance,  is  muffled,  so  as  not  to  discern ; 
or  muzzled,  so  as  not   to   declare  ;  yea, 
often  is  so   debauched   as  to   excuse,  to 
avow,  and  maintain,  yea,  to  applaud  and 
'extol  our  miscarriages. 

For  a  time  a  man  retaineth  some  cour 
age,  and  a  hope  that  he  may  repent ;  but 
progress  in  sin  dispiriteth  and  casteth 
into  despair,  whether  God  be  placable, 
whether  himself  be  corrigible  :  an  appre 
hension  concerning  the  length  of  the  way, 
or  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  discourageth; 
and  despondency  rendereth  him  heartless 
and  careless  to  attempt  it.  There  is  no 
man  that  hath  heard  of  God,  who  hath 
not  at  first  some  dread  of  offending  him, 
and  some  dissatisfaction  in  transgressing 
his  will  ;  it  appearing  to  his  mind,  not 
yet  utterly  blinded  and  depraved,  a  des 
perate  thing  to  brave  his  irresistible  pow 
er,  an  absurd  thing  to  thwart  his  infallible 
wisdom,  a  detestable  thing  to  abuse  his 
immense  goodness  :  but  obstinacy  in  sin 
doth  quash  this  conscientious  awe ;  so 
that  at  length  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts,  the  fear  of  God  is  not  before 
his  eyes  ;"'  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty 
seemeth  a  bugbear,  the  fiercest  menances 
of  religion  sound  but  as  rattles  to  him. 

As  for  the  gentle  whispers  and  touches 
of  divine  grace,  the  monitory  dispensa 
tions  of  Providence,  the  good  advices  and 
wholesome  reproofs  of  friends,  with  the 
like  means  of  reclaiming  sinners  ;  these, 
to  persons  settled  on  their  lees,"  or  fixed 

*  Quo  quis  pejus  se  habet,  minus  sentit. — 
Sen.  Ep.  53. 

1  (Ezek.  ii.  4  ;  iii.  7  ;  Neh.  ix.  29  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  13  ;  Dan.  v.  20.)  "  Isa.  xlviii.  4. 

1  Ep.  iv.  19.  m  Psal.  x.4;  xxxvi.  1. 

n  Jer.  xlviii.  11;  Zeph.  i.  12. 


in  bad  custom,  are  but  as  gusts  of  wind 
brushing  an  old  oak,  or  as  waves  dashing 
on  a  rock,  without  at  all  shaking  or  stir 
ring  it. 

Now  when  any  person  is  come  to  this 
pass,  it  must  be  hugely  difficult  to  reduce 
him  ;  to  retrieve  a  deflowered  modesty, 
to  quicken  a  jaded  conscience,  to  supple 
a  callous  heart,  to  resettle  a  baffled  rea 
son,  to  rear  a  dejected  courage,  to  recov 
er  a  soul  miserably  benumbed  and  broken, 
to  its  former  vigour  and  integrity,  can  be 
no  easy  matter. 

The  diseases  of  our  soul,  no  less  than 
those  of  our  body,  when  once  they  are 
inveterate,  they  are  become  near  incura 
ble  ;  the  longer  we  forbear  to  apply  due 
remedy,  the  more  hard  their  cure  will 
prove  :  if  we  let  them  proceed  far,  we 
must,  ere  we  can  be  rid  of  them,  undergo 
a  course  of  physic  very  tedious  and  of 
fensive  to  us ;  many  a  rough  purge, 
many  a  sore  phlebotomy,  many  an  irk 
some  sweat  we  must  endure.*  Yea, 
further, 

5.  We  may  consider,  that  by  delaying 
to  amend,  to  do  it  may  become  quite  im 
possible  ;  it  may  be  so  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  it  may  be  so  by  the  will  of 
God  :  the  thing  may  become  naturally 
impossible  ;  for  vice  by  custom  may  pass 
into  nature,  and  prove  so  congenial,  as  if 
it  were  born  with  us  ;  so  that  we  shall 
propend  to  it,  as  a  stone  falleth  down,  or 
as  a  spark  flieth  upward  :  by  soaking  in 
voluptuousness  we  may  be  so  transformed 
into  brutes,  by  steeping  in  malice  so  con 
verted  into  fiends,  that  we  necessarily 
shall  act  like  creatures  of  that  kind,  into 
which  we  are  degenerated ;  and  then  in 
nowise,  without  a  downright  miracle,  are 
we  capable  of  being  reformed. t  How 
long  (saith  Solomon)  wilt  thou  sleep,  O 
sluggard  1  when  wilt  thou  arise  out  of 
thy  sleep  ?"  We  may  be  so  often  called 
on ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  awaken  us, 
when  we  are  got  into  a  spiritual  slum- 

*     frustra  medicina  paratnr, 

Cum  mala  per  longas  invaluere  morns. 

Ovid. 

'Paot>  dv'  dpx?is  pfi  iviavvat  xaxiri,  xal  itpooiovoa* 
Sta-pwyciV)  Jl  irpaSmvovaav  dvantifsat. —  Gl".  Naz. 

Or.  26. 

f  'E.irct£bi>  tit  <j>ptvlrt»  ixirt<T6i>rt{  Xairrifuoi  icai 
(5<iitv<oa«  rotlj  (iovXofiivovf  diraXXafai  ri){  dp^tiwrfdj 
airoif,  r6rt  voaoHatv  dviara.— Chrys.  ID  Babyl. 

Oral.  2. 
0  Prov.  vi,  9. 
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ber  ;  but  when  we  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,v  so  that  all  breath  of  holy  af 
fection  is  stopped,  and  no  spiritual  pulse 
from  our  heart  doth  appear ;  that  all 
sense  of  duty  is  lost,  all  appetite  to  good 
doth  fail,  no  strength  or  activity  to  move 
in  a  good  course  doth  exert  itself,  that 
our  good  complexion  is  dissolved,  and  all 
our  finer  spirits  are  dissipated,  that  our 
mind  is  quite  crazed,  and  all  its  powers 
are  shattered  or  spoiled ;  when  thus,  I 
say,  we  are  spiritually  dead,  how  can 
we  raise  ourselves,  what  beneath  omnip- 
otency  can  effect  it  ?  As  a  stick,  when 
once  it  is  dry  and  stiff,  you  may  break 
it,  but  you  can  never  bend  it  into  a 
straighter  posture  ;*  so  doth  the  man  be 
come  incorrigible,  who  is  settled  and  stif 
fened  in  vice.  The  stain  of  habitual  sin 
may  sink  in  so  deep,  and  so  thoroughly 
tincture  all  our  soul,  that  we  may  be  like 
those  people  of  whom  the  prophet  saith, 
Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or 
the  leopard  his  spots  1  Then  may  ye  do 
good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.n 
Such  an  impossibility  may  arise  from 
nature  ;  one  greater  and  more  insupera 
ble  may  come  from  God. 

To  an  effectual  repentance,  the  suc 
cour  of  divine  grace  is  necessary  ;  but 
that  is  arbitrarily  dispensed  :  the  Spirit 
bloweth  where  it  listeth  ;r  yet  it  listeth 
wisely,  with  regard  both  to  the  past  be 
haviour  and  present  capacities  of  men  ; 
so  that  to  such  who  have  abused  it,  and 
to  such  who  will  not  treat  it  well,  it  shall 
not  be  imparted.  And  can  we  be  well 
assured,  can  we  reasonably  hope,  that 
after  we  by  our  presumptuous  delays 
have  put  off  God,  and  dallied  with  his 
grace ;  after  that  he  long  in  vain  hath 
waited  to  be  gracious  ;  after  that  he  hath 
endured  so  many  neglects,  and  so  many 
repulses  from  us  ;  after  that  we  frequent 
ly  have  slighted  his  open  invitations,  and 
smothered  his  kindly  motions  in  us  ;  in 
short,  after  we  so  unworthily  have  mis 
used  his  goodness  and  patience,  that  he 
further  will  vouchsafe  his  grace  to  us  ; 
when  we  have  forfeited  it,  when  we 
have  rejected  it,  when  we  have  spurned 


*  Frangas  citius  quamcorrigas  quan  in  pra- 
rum  induruerunt. — Quintil.  i.  3. 

P  Eph.  ii.  1 ;  Apoc.  iii.  1  :  1  Tim.  v.  6. 
•>  Jer.  xiii.  23.  '  *  John  iii.  8. 


and  driven  it  away,  can  we  hope  to   re 
cover  it  ?9 

There  is  a  time,  a  season,  a  day,  allot 
ted  to  us  ;  our  day,  it  is  termed,  a  day 
of  salvation,  the  season  of  our  visitation, 
an  acceptable  time  ;*  wherein  God  freely 
doth  exhibit  grace,  and  presenteth  hi* 
mercy  to  us :  if  we  let  this  day  slip,  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work ; 
when  the  things  belonging  to  our  peace 
ivillbe  hidden  from  our  eyes;"  when  (as 
the  prophet  expresseth  it)  we  shall  grope 
for  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  stumble  ' 
at  noonday  as  in  the  night,  and  be  in 
desolate  places  as  dead  men  :v  after  that 
day  is  spent,  and  that  comfortable  light 
is  set,  a  dismal  night  of  darkness,  of  cold, 
of  disconsolateness,  will  succeed,  when 
God,  being  weary  of  bearing  with  men, 
doth  utterly  desert  them,  and  delivereth 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,;'*  when 
subtracting  his  gracious  direction  and 
assistance,  he  giteth  them  over  to  their 
own  hearts'  lusts,  and  to  walk  in  their 
own  counsels  ;*  when  they  are  brought 
to  complain,  with  those  in  the  prophet, 
0  Lord,  why  hast  thou  made  us  to  err 
from  thy  ways,  and  hardened  our  heart 
from  thy  fear  ?y  when,  like  Pharaoh, 
they  survive  only  as  objects  of  God's  jus- 
tice,  or  occasions  to  glorify  his  power  ;* 
when,  like  Esau,  they  cannot  find  a  place 
of  repentance,  although  they  seek  it  care 
fully  ivith  tears  ;  when,  as  to  the  foolish 
loitering  virgins,  the  door  of  mercy  is 
shut  upon  them ;  when  the  master  of  the 
house  doth  rise  and  shut  the  door,*  §-c. ; 
when  that  menace  of  divine  wisdom 
cometh  to  be  executed  :  They  shall  call 
upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer  ;  they 
shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  notjind 
me  ;  for  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and 
did  not.  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord.1' 
And  if,  neglecting  our  season  and  pres 
ent  means,  we  once  fall  into  this  state, 
then  is  our  case  most  deplorable  :  we 
are  dead  men  irreversibly  doomed,  and 
only  for  a  few  moments  reprieved  from 

*  Td  nvevfta  rfjs  ^apiroj  evvSptaras,   Heb.  X.  29; 
'Afivvarov,   Heb.  vi.  4. 

1  Luke  xix.  42,  44  ;    2  Cor.  vi.  2  ;    Heb.  iii. 
13  ;  John  ix.  4.  «  Luke  xix.  42. 

T  Isa.  lix.  10. 
w  Jer.  xv.  6 ;  Mai.  ii.  17  ;  Isa.  i.  14  ;  vii.  13. 

*  Rom.  i.  24;  xxvi.  28;  Psal.  Ixxxi.  12. 

J  Isa.  Ixiii.  17.  z  Rom.  ix.  17. 

1  Heb.  xii.  17  ;  Matt.  xxv.  10  ;  Luke  xiii.  25. 
»  Prov.  i.  28,  29. 
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the  stroke  of  final  vengeance  ;  we  are 
vessels  of  wrath  jilted  (or  made  up)  for 
destruction  ;c  by  a  fatal  blindness  and 
obduration  sealed  up  to  ruin  ;  we  are  like 

:the  terra  damnata,  the  earth  (in  the  apos 
tle)  which  drinking  up  the  rain  that  com- 
eth  oft  upon  it,  and  hearing  thorns  and 
briers,  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  curs- 
ing,  and  whose  end  is  to  be  burned.11 
Wherefore,  according  to  the  advice  of 

:the  prophet,  Seek  yt  the  Lord  when  he 
may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he 

,is  near." 

It  is  true,  that  God  is  ever  ready,  upon 
our  true  conversion,  to  receive  us  into 
favour ;  that  his  arms  are  always  open  to 
embrace  a  sincere  penitent ;  that  he  hath 
declared,  whenever  a  wicked  man  turneth 

from  his  ivickedness,  and  doeth  that  u-hich 

i  is  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive  ;f 
that  if  ice  do  wash  ourselves,  make  us 
clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  our  doings, 
and  cease  to  do  evil,  then,  although  our 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 

•  snow  ;  though  they  be  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool  ;$  that  if  we  rend  our 
hearts,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  he  is 
gracious  and  merciful,  and  will  repent 
of  the  evil  ;h  that  God  is  good  and  ready 
to  forgive,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  unto 
all  that  call  upon  him  ;•  that  whenever  a 
prodigal  son,  with  humble  confession  and 
hearty  contrition  for  his  sin,  doth  arise 
and  go  to  his  father  ;j  he  will  embrace 
him  tenderly,  and  entertain  him  kindly  ; 
that  even  a  profane  apostate,  and  a  bloody 
oppressor  (asManasses*),  a  lewd  strum 
pet  (as  Magdalene),  a  notable  thief  (as 
he  upon  the  cross),  a  timorous  renouncer 
(as  St.  Peter),  a  furious  persecutor  (as 
St.  Paul),  a  stupid  idolater  (as  all  the 
heathen  world,  when  the  gospel  came  to 
them,  was),  the  most  heinous  sinner  that 
ever  hath  been,  or  can  be  imagined  to  be, 
if  he  be  disposed  to  repent,  is  capable  ol 
mercy  :  those  declarations  and  promises 
are  infallibly  true  ;  those  instances  per 
emptorily  do  evince,  that  repentance  is 
never  superannuated ;  that  if  we  can 
turn  at  all,  we  shall  not  turn  too  late  ; 

*  Vide  Chrys.  ad  Theod.   ii. — Judas   (saith 
he  there)  was  capable  of  pardon. 

c   Rom.  ix.  22 — Kar^na/ufa  tit  arci^tiav. 
d  Heb.  vi.  7,  6.  e  Isa.  Iv.  6.  ' 

f  Ezek.  xviii.  27.  *  Isa.  i.  16,  18. 

h  Joel  i!.  13.  '  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  5. 

i  Luke  xv.  18. 


hat  p&nitentia  nunquam  sera,  modo  stria, 
s  an  irrefragable  rule.  Yet  nevertheless 
delay  is  very  unsafe  ;  for  what  assurance 
an  we  have,  that  God  hereafter  will  en 
able  us  to  perform  those  conditions  of 
Bewailing  our  sins,  and  forsaking  them  ? 
Have  we  not  cause  rather  to  fear  that  he 
>vill  chastise  our  presumption  by  withhold- 
ng  his  grace  ?  For  although  God  fail- 
5th  not  to  yield  competent  aids  to  persons 
who  have  not  despised  his  goodness  and 
longsujfering,  that  leadelh  them  to  repen 
tance  ;k  yet  he  that  wilfully  or  wantonly 
ioitereth  away  the  time,  and  squandereth 
the  means  allowed  him  ;  who  refuseth  to 
come  when  God  calleth,  yea  wooeth  and 
and  courteth  him  to  repentance,  how  can 
he  pretend  to  find  such  favour  ? 

We  might  add,  that  supposing  God  in 
superabundance  of  mercy  might  be  pre 
sumed  never  to  withhold  his  grace  ;  yet 
seeing  his  grace  doth  not  work  by  irresis 
tible  compulsion  ;  seeing  the  worse  qual 
ified  we  are,  the  more  apt  we  shaW  be  to 
cross  and  defeat  its  operation ;  seeing 
that  we  cannot  hope  that  hereafter  we 
shall  be  more  fit  than  now  to  comply 
with  it ;  yea,  seeing  we  may  be  sure, 
that  after  our  hearts  are  hardened  by  per 
severance  in  sin,  we  shall  be  more  indis 
posed  thereto ;  we  by  delay  of  repen 
tance  do  not  only  venture  the  forfeiture 
of  divine  grace,  but  the  danger  of  abus 
ing  it,  which  heinously  will  aggravate 
our  guilt,  and  hugely  augment  our  pun 
ishment. 

We  should  do  well  therefore  most  se 
riously  to  regard  the  apostle's  admonition, 
Exhort  one  another  to-day,  while  it  is 
called  to-day,  lest  any  of  you  be  harden 
ed  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.1  Now  that 
we  find  ourselves  invited  to  repent ;  now 
that  we  apprehend  so  much  reason  for  it ; 
now  that  we  feel  our  hearts  somewhat 
inclined  thereto ;  now  that  we  have  time 
in  our  hands,  and  are  not  barred  from 
hopes  of  mercy  ;  now  that  it  is  not  ex 
tremely  difficult,  or  not  absolutely  im 
possible,  let  us  in  God's  name  lay  hold 
on  the  occasion,  let  us  speedily  and  earn 
estly  set  upon  the  work.  Further  yet, 

6.  We  should  consider,  that  we  are 
mortal  and  frail,  and  thence  any  designs 
of  future  reformation  may  be  dipt  off,  or 
intercepted  by  death  ;  which  is  always 


k  Rom.  ii.  4. 


'  Heb.  ui.  13. 
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creeping  toward  us,  and  may,  for  all  we 
can  tell,  be  very  near  at  hand.  You  say 
you  will  repent  to-morrow  :  but  are  you 
sure  you  will  have  a  morrow  to  repent 
in  ?*  Have  you  an  hour  in  your  hand, 
or  one  minute  at  your  disposal  ?  Have 
you  a  lease  to  show  for  any  term  of  life  ? 
Can  you  claim  or  reckon  upon  the  least 
portion  of  time  without  his  leave,  who 
bestoweth  life,  and  dealeth  out  time,  and 
ordereth  all  things  as  he  pleaseth  ?  Can 
you  anywise  descry  the  just  measure  of 
your  days,  or  the  bounds  of  your  appoint 
ed  time,  without  a  special  revelation  from 
him,  in  lohose  hands  is  your  breath  ;  and 
with  whom  alone  the  number  of  your 
months  is  registered  ?  Boast  not  thyself 
of  to-morrow  ;  for  thou  knowest  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth,"1  saith  the  Wise 
Man  ;  boast  not  of  it,  that  is,  do  not  pre 
tend  it  to  be  at  thy  disposal,  presume  not 
upon  any  thing  that  may  befall  therein  ;t 
for  whilst  thou  presumest  thereon,  may 
it  not  be  said  unto  thee,  as  to  the  rich  pro 
jector  in  the  gospel,  Thou  fool,  this  night 
shall  thy  soul  be  required  of  thee?n 
Doth  not,  secluding  hidden  decrees,  every 
man's  life  hang  upon  a  thread  very  slen 
der  and  frail  ?  Is  it  not  subject  to  many 
diseases  lurking  within,  and  to  a  thousand 
accidents  flying  about  us  ?  How  many, 
that  might  have  promised  themselves  as 
fair  scope  as  we  can,  have  been  unex 
pectedly  snapt  away  !  how  many  have 
been  cropt  in  the  flower  of  their  age  and 
vigour  of  their  strength  !  Doth  not  every 
day  present  experiments  of  sudden  death  ? 
Do  we  not  continually  see  that  observa 
tion  of  the  Preacher  verified,  Man  knoiv- 
etli  not  his  time  :  as  the  fishes  are  taken 
in  an  evil  net,  and  as  the  birds  are  caught 
in  the  snare,  so  are  the  sons  of  men  snar 
ed  in  an  evil  time,  so  when  it  cometh  sud 
denly  upon  them?"  Old  men  are  ready 
to  drop  of  themselves,  and  young  men 
are  easily  brushed  or  shaken  down  ;£  the 

*  Qui  pccnitenti  veniam  spospondit,  peccanti 
crastinum  diem  non  promisit. — Greg.  inEvang. 
Horn.  ix. 

f  OIIK  ol&as  TI  ri^erai  fj  iviovffa.  p.f]  vrrayy&ov  ra 

pi)  o-a. — Bas.  M.  Exh.  ad  Bapt. 

4!  Tt  yup  o?<5nj,  avOpwirc  a^apTi'icas,  tl  fipipas 
£jjaaj  iv  riJAe  TU>  /?««,  "va  xal  pcravofiaTis,  &C. 

"Ort  aJqAoy  rj  i£oo6s  <rov  £K  TUV  ftiav  tiirdpyti,  /tat 
iv  a^apTta  Tt.\tVTY\aai>Ti  peTavoia  OVK  £orai,  &C. — 

Const,  Ap.  ii.  12. 

m  Job  xii.  10;  xiv.  5  ;  vii.  1;  Psal  xxxix. 
4  ;  xc.  12  ;  Dan.  v.  23  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  1. 

"  Luke  xii.  20.  °  Eccl.  ix.  32. 


former  visibly  stand  upon  the  brink  ol 
eternity,  the  latter  walk  upon  a  bottomless 
quag,  into  which  unawares  they  may 
slump  ;  who  then  can  anywise  be  secure  ? 
We  are  all  therefore  highly  concerned  to 
use  our  life,  while  we  have  it ;  to  catch 
the  first  opportunity  lest  all  opportunity 
forsake  us ;  to  cut  off  our  sinning,  lest 
ourselves  be  cut  off  before  it ;  and  that  < 
the  rather,  because  by  lavishing,  or  mis 
employing  our  present  time,  we  may  lose 
the  future,  provoking  God  to  bereave  us 
of  it ;  for  as  prolongation  of  time  is  a 
reward  of  piety  ;  as  to  observance  of  the 
commandments  it  is  promised,  Length  of 
days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  be 
added  unto  thee  ;v  so  being  im maturely 
snatched  hence  is  the  punishment  award 
ed  to  impious  practice  :  so  it  is  threaten 
ed,  that  evil  men  shall  be  cut  off ;  that 
bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live 
out  half  their  days ;  that  God  will  wound 
the  head  of  his  enemies,  and  the  hairy 
scalp  of  such  an  one  as  goeth  on  still  in 
his  wickedness  :a  the  very  being  unmind 
ful  of  their  duty  is  the  cause  why  men 
are  thus  surprised  ;  for,  If,  (saith  God) 
thou  dost  not  watch,  I  shall  come  upon 
thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shall  not  know 
when  I  come  upon  thee.1  And,  If  (saith 
our  Lord)  that  servant  doth  say  in  his 
heart,  My  lord  delayeth  his  coming,  4*c. 
the  lord  of  the  servant  will  come  in  a 
day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,*  &c. 

If,  then,  it  be  certain,  that  we  must 
render  a  strict  account  of  all  our  doings 
here  ;  if,  by  reason  of  our  frail  nature 
and  slippery  state,  it  be  uncertain  when 
we  shall  be  summoned  thereto ;  if  our 
negligence  may  abridge  and  accelerate 
the  term  ;  is  it  not  very  reasonable  to  ob 
serve  those  advices  of  our  Lord  :  Watch, 
for  ye  do  not  know  the  day,  nor  the  hour, 
when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.  Take 
heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your 
heart  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and 
so  that  day  come  upon  you  unawares. 
Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your 
lamps  burning,  and  ye  yourselves  like 
men  that  wait  for  your  Lord :'  and  to 
take  the  counsel  of  the  Wise  Man,  Make 

P  Prov.  iii.  2. 

i  Psal.  xxxvii.  9  ;  Psal.  Iv.  23  ;  Ixviii.  21. 
r  Rev.  iii.  3;  xvi.  15.         •  Luke  xii.  45,  46. 
1  Matt.  xxv.  13  ;    xxiv.  42  ;    Mark  xiii.  33  ; 
Luke  xii.  15,  35,  36. 
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10  tarrying  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and 
nit  not  off  from  day  to  day  ;  for  sud- 
lenly  shall  the  icrath  of  the  Lord  come 
corth,  and  in  thy  security  thou  shalt  be 
lestroyed,  and  perish  in  the  day  of  ven- 
jeance." 

These  considerations  plainly  do  show 
low  very  foolish,  how  extremely  danger 
ous  and  destructive  the  procrastinating 
our  reformation  of  life  is  :  there  are  some 
others  of  good  moment,  which  we  shall 
reserve. 


SERMON  XLIX. 

THE  DANGER  AND    MISCHIEF    OF  DELAYING 
REPENTANCE. 

PSALM  cxix.  60. — /  made  haste,  and  de 
layed  not  to  keep  thy  commandments. 

I  PROCEED  to  the  considerations  which  yet 
remain  to  be  spoken  to. 

1.  We  may  consider  the  causes  of  de 
lay  in  this  case  (as  in  all  cases  of  mo 
ment)  to  be  bad,  and  unworthy  of  a  man  : 
what  can  they  be  but  either  stupidity, 
that  we  do  not  apprehend  the  importance 
of  the  affair  ;  or  improvidence,  that  we 
do  not  attend  to  the  danger  of  persisting 
in  sin  ;  or  negligence,  that  we  do  not 
mind  our  concernments  ;  or  sloth,  that 
keepeth  us  from  rousing  and  bestirring 
ourselves  in  pursuance  of  what  appeareth 
expedient  ;*  or  faint-heartedness  and  cow 
ardice,  that  we  dare  not  attempt  to  cross 
our  appetite  or  our  fancy  ?  All  which  dis 
positions  are  very  base  and  shameful.  It 
is  the  prerogative  of  human  nature  to  be 
sagacious  in  estimating  the  worth,  and 
provident  in  descrying  the  consequences 
of  things  ;  whereas  other  creatures,  by 
impulse  of  sense,  do  only  fix  their  regard 
on  present  appearances  ;t  which  peculiar 
excellency,  by  stupidity  and  improvi- 
i  dence  we  forfeit,  degenerating  into  brutes  ; 
and  negligence  of  that,  which  we  discern 
mainly  to  concern  us,  is  a  quality  some 
what  beneath  those,  depressing  us  below 
beasts,  which  cannot  be  charged  with 
such  a  fault ;  sloth  is  no  less  despicable, 
rendering  a  man  fit  for  nothing ;  nor  is 

*  'Apyiaf  irpfyaais  //  dva8o\i'i. — Simpl. 

f  Animal  hoc   providum,  sagax,   itc. — Cic, 
de  Leg.  i.  Cic.  de  Offic.  i. 
u  Ecclus.  v.  7. 


there  any  thing  commonly  more  re- 
proacful  than  want  of  courage  :  so  bad 
are  the  causes  of  delay. 

2.  And  the  effects  are  no  less  unhap 
py,  being  disappointment,  damage,  trou 
ble,  and  sorrow.     As  expedition  (catch 
ing  advantages  and  opportunities,  keep 
ing  the  spirit  up  in  its  heat  and  vigour, 
making  forcible  impressions  wherever  it 
lighteth,  driving  on  the  current  of  suc 
cess)  doth  subdue  business,  and  achieve 
great  exploits  (as  by  practising  his  motto, 
to  defer  nothing*  Alexander  did  accom 
plish  those  mighty  feats  which  make  such 
a  clatter  in  story  ;  and  Caesar,  more  by 
the  rapid  quickness  and  forwardness  of 
undertaking,   than    by   the   greatness  of 
courage  and  skilfulness  of  conduct,  did 
work  out  those  enterprises,  which  pur 
chased   to  his  name  so  much  glory  and 
renown;)  so  delay  and  slowness  do  spoil 
all  business,  do  keep  off  success  at  dis 
tance   from  us  ;    thereby  opportunity   is 
lost,  and  advantages  slip  away  ;  our  cour 
age  doth  flag,  and  our  spirit  languisheth  ; 
our  endeavours   strike  faintly,    and   are 
easily  repelled  ;  whence  disappointment 
necessarily   doth  spring,    attended   with 
vexation.t 

3.  Again,  we  may  consider,  that  to  set 
upon  our  duty  is  a  great  step  toward  the 
performance  of  it  :    if  we  can   resolve 
well,  and  a  little  push  forward,  we  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  despatch  ;  to  begin,  they 
say,  is  to  have  hatf  done';\  to  set  out,  is 
a  good  part  of  the  journey  ;  to  rise  be 
times,  is  often   harder  than  to  do  all  the 
day's  work  :  entering  the  town,  is  almost 
the  same  with  taking  it  ;  it  is  so  in  all 
business,  it  is  chiefly  so  in  moral  prac 
tice  :  for  if  we  can  find  in  our  hearts  to 
take  our  leave  of  sin,  if  we  can  disen 
gage  ourselves    from    the   witcheries  of 
|ii-c.-.-ut   allurement,   if  we  can   but  get 
over  the  threshold  of  virtuous  conversa- 


*  MriSLv  uyafoXAfyryoj^-Sticcessus  urgere  su- 
os.  instare.  <fec.  —  Luc.  \. 

\  Plerisque  in  rebus  tarditas  et  procra-stina- 
tioodiosa  est.  —  dr..  Philip.  f>. 

Aid  I'  dji6o\ttpy6f  dvi'ip  Hrrjat  TuXaui.  —  H«?S. 

Dunn  deliberamus  quanJo  incipieiuliun  est, 
incipere  jam  serum  est.  —  Quint,  xii.  7. 

|  Dimidium  facti  qui  coepil  habet.  —  HOT. 
Ep.  i.  2. 

M6vov   dp^hv    iirtOis  T<J   irpayfian,  &C.  —  Chrys. 

lorn.  vi.  Oral.  p.  68. 

T<5  ivavtpif  itat  lvaicar6p6(^TOv  TOVTO  fart,  ri  iv- 
VT)t)>]uai  iiri8i)vat  rf){  tiaoiov  xal  ruv  irpoOrpuv  a</.J<7- 
Oai  rijs  ficravoias.  —  Ib.  p.  79. 
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tion,  we  shall  find  the  rest  beyond  expec 
tation  smooth  and  expedite  ;  we  shall  dis 
cover  such  beauty  in  virtue,  we  shall 
taste  so  much  sweetness  in  obedience,  as 
greatly  will  encourage  us  to  proceed 
therein.* 

4.  Again,  we  may  consider,  that  our 
time  itself  is  a  gift,  or  a  talent  committed 
to  us,  for  the  improvement  whereof  we 
are    responsible   no    less   than   for   our 
wealth,  our  power,  our  credit,  our  parts, 
and  other  such  advantages,  wherewith  for 
the  serving  of  God,  and  furthering  our 
own  salvation,  we  are  intrusted  ;   To  re 
deem  the  time '  is  a  precept,  and  of  all 
precepts  the  most  necessary  to  be  observ 
ed  ;  for  that  without  redeeming  (that  is, 
embracing  and  well  employing)  time  we 
can  do  nothing  well ;  no  good  action  can 
be  performed,  no  good  reward  can  be 
procured  by  us  :   well  may  we  be  advis 
ed  to  take  our  best  care  in  husbanding  it, 
seeing  justly  of  all  things  it  may  be  reck 
oned  most  precious  ;t  its  price  being  ines 
timable,  and  its  loss  irreparable  ;  for  all 
the  world  cannot  purchase  one  moment 
of  it   more  than   is  allowed  us  ;  neither 
can  it,  when  once  gone,  by  any  means 
be  recovered :    so  much   indeed  as  we 
save  thereof,  so  much  we  preserve  of 
ourselves ;  and  so  far  as    we  lose  it,  so 
far    in   effect    we  slay  ourselves,   or  de 
prive   ourselves  of   life :    yea,   by    mis 
spending  it,  we  do  worse   than  so  ;  for  a 
dead  sleep,  or  a  cessation  from  being,  is 
not  so   bad    as  doing  ill  ;  all    that   while 
we  live  backward,  or  decline  toward  a 
state  much  worse   than   annihilation   it 
self.     Further, 

5.  Consider,  that  of  all  time  the  pres 
ent  is  ever  the  best  for  the   purpose  of 
amending  our  life.     It  is  the  only  sure 
time,  that   which  we  have   in  our  hands, 
and  may  call  our  own  ;|  whereas  the  past 
time  is  irrevocably  gone   from  us  ;  and 
the  future   may  never  come  to  us  :  it  is 
absolutely  (reckoning  from  our  becoming 
sensible  of  things,  and  accountable  for 
our  actions),  the  best,  as  to  our  capacity 
of  improving  it ; 

*  Honestas,  quae  principle  anxia  habetur, 
ubi  contigerit,  voluptau  luxuriseque  habetur. — . 
Viet,  in  Sep.  Sev. 

"f  TIoXtiTtXeoTarov  ayaXu^ta. 

\  Omnia  qua?  ventura  sunt  in  incerto  jacent, 
protinus  vive. — Sen.  de  Vit.brev.  9. 
»  Eph.  v.  16  ;  Col.  iv.  5. 


Optima  quocque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  am  It 
Prima  fugit.  Virg.  Georg.  Hi.  I 

Our  best  days  do  first  pass  away,  was  I 
truly  said  ;  the  nearer  to  its  source  oui  I- 
life  is,  the  purer  it  is  from  stain,  the  freei 
from  clogs,  the  more  susceptive  of  good 
impressions,  the  more  vivid  and  brisk  in 
its  activity  ;  the  further  we  go  on,  espe 
cially  in  a  bad  course,  the  nearer,  we 
verge  to  the  dregs  of  our  life  ;  the  more 
dry,  the  more  stiff,  the  more  sluggish 
we  grow :  delay  therefore  doth  ever 
steal  away  the  flour  of  our  age,  leaving 
us  the  bran  and  refuse  thereof.  Again, 

6.  If  at  any  time  we  do  reflect  upon  the 
time  that  hath  already  slipped  away  un- 
profitably  from  us,  it  will  seem  more  than 
enough,  and  (if  we  consider  well)  it  will 
be  grievous  to  us  to  lose  more ;  the  mor 
row   will  seem   too  late   to  commence  a 
good  life  ;*  djjxero?  6  7iuQF),rt)*u6ivs  700;  o;? 
The  lime  past  of  our  life  (saith  St.  Peter) 
may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of 
the  Gentiles?  or  to  have  continued  in  ill 
courses :  more  indeed  it  might  than  suf 
fice  ;  it  should   be  abundantly  too  much 
to  have  embezzled  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  precious  and  irreparable  time  ;  after 
we  have  slept  in  neglect  of  our  duty,  <5^a 
rfirj  ^fo(97j»'«t,  it  is   (as   St.  Paul   saith)   I 
now  high  time  to  awake*  unto  a  vigilant 
observance   thereof:    this  we  shall  the 
rather  do,  if  we  consider,  that, 

7.  For  ill  living  now  we  shall  come 
hereafter  to  be  sorry,  if  not  with  a  whole 
some  contrition,  yet  with  a  painful  re-    \ 
gret ;  we  shall  certainly  one  day  repent, 
if  not  of  our  sin,  yet  of  our  sinning ;  if 
not  so  as  to  correct  for  the  future,  yet  so 
as  to  condemn  ourselves  for  what  is  past: 
the  consideration  of  our  having  sacrileg 
iously  robbed  our  Maker  of  the  time  due 
to  his  service  ;  of  our  having  injuriously 
defrauded  our  souls  of  the  opportunities 
granted  to  secure  their  welfare  ;  of  our 
having  profusely  cast  away  our  most  pre 
cious  hours  of  life  upon  vanity  and  folly, 
will  sometime  twitch  us  sorely.     There 

is  no  man  who  doth  not  with  a  sorrowful 
eye  review  an  ill-past  life  ;  who  would 
not  gladly  recall  his  mis-spent  time ;  0 
mifti  prteteritos  !  O  that  God  would  re- 


*  Sera  nimis  vita  est  crastina,  vive  hodie. — 
Mart.  i.  16. 
b  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  "  Rom.  xiii.  11. 
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iJ>re  my  past  years  to  me,  is  every  such 

$  ID'S    prayer,    although    it   never    was 

liard,  never  could  be  granted  unto  any. 

id  what  is  more  inconsistent  with  wis- 

i<m  than  to  engage  ourselves  upon  mak- 

•  %  such  ineffectual  and  fruitless  wishes  ? 

hat  is  more  disagreeable  to  reason,  than 

IT  do  that,  for  which  we  must  be  forced 

j    confess    and    call    ourselves    fools  ? 

hat  man  of  sense,  for  a  flash  of  transi- 

ry  pleasure,  for  a  puff  of  vain  repute, 

r  a   few  scraps   of  dirty   pelf,  would 

unge  himself  into  such  a  gulf  of  an- 

I  lish  ? 

P;  8.  On  the  contrary,  if,  laying  hold  on 

icasion,  we  set  ourselves  to  do  well,  re- 

iction  thereon  will  yield  great  satisfac- 

jn  and  pleasure  to  us;  we  shall  be  glad 

at  we  have  done,  and  that  our  task  is 

,'er  ;  we   shall  enjoy  our  former  life : 

ir  time  which  is  so  past  will  not  yet  be 

>st   unto  us ;  but  rather  it  will   be  most 

[  ;curely  ours,  laid   up  beyond  the  reach 

nf  danger,  in  the  repository  of  a  good 

pnscience.* 

9.  Again,  all  our  time  of  continuance 

B  i  sin  we  do  treasure  up  wrath^  or  accu- 

mlate  guilt ;  and  the  larger  our  guilt  is, 

le  sorer  must  be  our  repentance  ;t  the 

f  lore  bitter  the  sorrow,  the  more  low  the 

umbling,  the  more  earnest  the  depreca- 

on  requisite  to  obtain  pardon  ;  the  broad- 

r  and   deeper  the   stain  is,   the    more 

fashing  is  needful  to  get  it  out ;  if  we 

\  in  much  and  long,  we  must  grieve  an- 

werably,  or  we  shall  be  no  fit  objects  of 

aercy. 

i  10.  And  whenever  the  sin  is  pardon- 
d,  yet  indelible  marks  and  monuments 
hereof  will  abide.  We  shall  eternally 
•e  obliged  to  cry  peccaci :  although  the 
•unishment  may  be  remitted,  the  desert 
if  it  cannot  be  removed  ;  a  scar  from  it 
vill  stick  in  our  flesh,  which  ever  will 
leform  us  ;  a  tang  of  it  will  stay  in  our 
•nemory,  which  always  will  be  disgust- 
'ul ;  we  shall  never  reflect  on  our  mis- 
:arriages  without  some  confusion  and 


*  Ille  sapit  quisquis,  Posthume,  vixit  heri. — 
\Mart.  v.  60. 

Ampliat  aetatis  spatium  sibi  vir  bonus  ;  hoc  est 
Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui.— Mart.  x.  2-3. 

j    t  Quam   magna   deliquimus,  tarn  granditer 
ilefleamus,  &c. — Cypr.  de  Laps.  Or.  5. 
1    d  Rom.  ii.  5. 
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horror;*  incessantly  we  shall  be  liable  to 
that  question  of  St.  Paul,  What  fruit  had 
ye  of  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed  ?e  If,  therefore,  we  could  rea 
sonably  presume,  yea,  if  we  could  cer 
tainly  foresee,  that  we  should  hereafter 
in  time  repent,  yet  it  were  unadvisable  to 
persist  in  sin,  seeing  it  being  once  com 
mitted,  can  never  be  reversed,  never  ex 
punged  from  the  registers  of  time,  never 
dashed  out  from  the  tables  of  our  mind 
and  memory  ;  but  will  perpetually  rest 
as  matter  of  doleful  consideration,  and  of 
tragical  story  to  us.  Then  shall  thou  re 
member  thy  ways,  and  be  ashamed.  That 
thou  mayesl  remember,  and  be  confound 
ed,  and  never  open  thy  mouth  any  more 
because  of  thy  shame,  when  lam  pacified 
toward  theefor  all  that  thou  hast  done, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  Then  shall  ye  re 
member  your  own  evil  ways,  and  your 
doings  that  were  not  good,  and  shall 
loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight,  for 
your  iniquities  and  for  your  abomina 
tions.  r 

11.  Again,  so  much  time  as  we  spend 
in  disobedience,  so  much  of  reward  we 
do  forfeit ;  for  commensurate  to  our 
works  shall  our .  rewards  be  ;  the  fewer 
our  good  works  are  in  the  course  of  our 
present  life,  the  smaller  shall  be  the 
measures  of  joy,  of  glory,  of  felicity, 
dispensed  to  us  hereafter;  the  later 
consequently  we  repent,  the  less  we 
shall  be  happy  :  One  star  (saith  the 
apostle)  differeth  from  another  in  glory  ;* 
and  of  all  stars,  those  in  the  celestial 
sphere  will  shine  brightest,  who  did  soon 
rise  here,  and  continued  long,  by  the 
lustre  of  their  good  works,  to  glorify  their 
heavenly  Father  ;  for  the  path  of  the  just 
is  as  a  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.11  While,  there 
fore,  we  let  our  interest  lie  dead  by  lin 
gering,  or  run  behind  by  sinful  practice, 
we  are  very  bad  husbands  for  our  soul ; 
our  spiritual  estate  doth  thereby  hugely 


*  Fcena  potest  demi,  culpa  perennis  erit. — 
Ovid. 

'H  o-uy^-f.jprjffij  iyivcro  roil'  (fyaprrjpeirui/  irapa  r/ 
OtM,  Kal  fi  jivfiftn  run  t*yittx*f1ftt*U*  i^apr^drux 
OV'K  ri<pavi$cro  vnpa  r<t>  Uav\<,>. — Chrys.  tom.  viii. 

p.  97. 

•  Rom.  vi.  21. 

'  Ezek.  xvi.  61,  63  ;  xxxvi.  31 ;  xx.  43. 
t  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  h  Prov.  iv.  18. 
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suffer  ;  every  minute  contracteth  a  dam 
age,  that  runneth  through  millions  of 
ages,  and  which  therefore  will  amount 
to  an  immense  sum  :  and  who  for  all  the 
pleasures  here  would  forego  one  degree 
of  blissful  joy  hereafter  ?  who  for  all 
earthly  splendours  would  exchange  one 
spark  of  celestial  glory  ?  who  for  all  the 
treasures  below  would  let  slip  one  gem 
out  of  his  heavenly  crown  ? 

12.  Further,  let  us  consider  that  what 
ever  our  age,  whatever  our  condition  or 
case  be,  the  advice  not  to  procrastinate 
our  obedience  is  very  suitable  and  useful. 

Art  thou  young  ?  then  it  is  most  proper 
to  enter  upon  living  well.*  For  when 
we  set  out,  we  should  be  put  in  a  right 
way  ;  when  we  begin  to  be  men,  we 
should  begin  to  use  our  reason  well  ;  life 
and  virtue  should  be  of  the  same  stand 
ing.  What  is  more  ugly  than  a  child, 
that  hath  learnt  little,  having  learnt  to  do 
ill  ?  than  naughtiness  springing  up  in 
that  state  of  innocence  ?  The  founda 
tion  of  a  good  life  is  to  be  laid  in  that  age, 
upon  which  the  rest  of  our  life  is  built ; 
for  this  is  the  manner  of  our  proceeding; 
the  present  always  dependeth  upon  what 
is  past ;  our  practice  is  guided  by  notions 
that  we  had  sucked  in,  is  swayed  by  in 
clinations  that  we  got  before  ;  whence 
usually  our  first  judgments  of  things,  and 
our  first  propensions,  do  stretch  their  in 
fluence  upon  the  whole  future  life.  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
itj  saith  the  Wise  Man. 

That  age,  as  it  is  most  liable  to  be  cor 
rupted  by  vice,  so  it  is  most  capable  of 
being  imbued  with  virtue  ;  then  nature  is 
soft  and  pliable,  so  as  easily  to  be  mould 
ed  into  any  shape,  ready  to  admit  any 
stamp  impressed  thereon  ;t  then  the 
mind  is  a  pure  table,  in  which  good  prin 
ciples  may  be  fairly  engraven  without 
rasing  out  any  former  ill  prejudices ; 
then  the  heart  being  a  soil  free  of  weeds, 
the  seeds  of  goodness  being  cast  therein 
will  undisturbedly  grow  and  thrive  ;  then 
the  complexion  being  tender,  will  easily 

*  Sub  psedagogo  cceperis  licet,  serum  est. — 
Mart.  viii.  44. 

f  Natura  tenacissimi  sumus  eorum,  quse  ru- 
dibusannis  percipimus,  &c. — Quint,  i.  1. 

Difficulter  eraditur  quod  rudes  animi  perbib- 
erunt. — Hier.  ad  Lcetam. 

'  Prov.  xxii.  6. 


be  set  into  a  right   posture ;  our   soul  ill' 
then   a  vessel  empty  and   sweet ;  goot 
liquor  therefore  may  be    instilled,  whicl 
will  both  fit  it,  and  season  it  with  a  dur 
able  tincture  ;  the  extreme  curiosity  and 
huge     credulity    of    that   age,    as   they 
greedily  will   swallow   any,  so  will  they 
admit  good  instruction.     If  we   do   then 
imbibe   false    conceptions,  or  have    bad 
impressions  made  on  our   minds,  it  will 
be  hard  afterwards  to  expel,  or  to  correct 
them.*     Passion  is    then  very  fluid  and 
moveable,  but,  not  being  impetuously  de 
termined  any  way,  may  easily  be  deriv 
ed   into    the    right   channel.     Then    the 
quickness   of  our   wit,  the    briskness  of' 
our  fancy,  the  freshness  of  our  memory, 
the  vigour  of  our  affections,  the  lusty  and 
active  mettle  of  our  spirits,  being  applied 
to  virtuous  studies   and   endeavours,  will 
produce  most   noble  fruits ;  the    beauty 
of  which  will  adorn  us,  the  sweetness 
will  please  us,  so  as  to  leave  on  our  minds 
a  perpetual  relish  and  satisfaction  in  good 
ness. f     Then,   being    less   encumbered 
with  the  cares,  less  entangled  in  the  per 
plexities,  less  exposed  to  the  temptations 
of  the  world  and    secular  affairs,  we  can 
more   easily  set  forth,  we  may  proceed 
more  expeditely  in  good  courses.     Then, 
being  void  of  that  stinging  remorse,  which 
doth  adhere  to  reflections  upon  past  follies 
and  mispent  time,  with  more  courage  and 
alacrity  we  may  prosecute   good  under 
takings  ;  then,  beginning  so  soon  to  em 
brace  virtue,    we  shall    have    advantage 
with  more  leisure  and  more  ease  to  polish 
and  perfect  it  through  our  ensuing  course 
of  life  ;  setting  out  so  early,  in  the  very 
morning  of  our  age,  without  much  strain 
ing,    marching  on  softly  and  fairly,  we 
may  go  through  our  journey  to  happiness. 
Our  actions  then  are  the  first-fruits  of 
our  life,  which  therefore  are  fit  and  due 
sacrifices  to  our  Maker  ;  which  if  we  do 
withdraw,  we  shall    have   nothing  left  so 
worthy  or  acceptable  to  present  unto  him. 
Will  it  be  seemly  to  offer   him  the  dregs 
and  refuse  of  our  age  ?     Shall  we  not  be 


*  Ut  corpora  ad  qnosdam  membrorum  flexns 
formari  nisi  tenera  non   possunt,  sic  animos  ad 
pleraquedurioresrobur  ipsumfacit. —  Quint. i.  1. 
duo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu.  HOT.  Ep;  i.  2. 

f  "H^£i  yap  or  i  y^a^CTrdv  /;  «/£oY>7f,  Sri  evpiniaTov, 
Sri  eiit^aTrdTTirov,  art  cv6\iffdov,  Kai  ctyodporipov  &ii 
%a\ivov. — Chrys.  dvfp.  a. 
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shamed  to  bring  a  crazy  temper  of  body 
nd  soul,  dry  bones,  and  decayed  senses, 
dull  fancy,  a  treacherous  memory,  a 
uggish  spirit  before  him  ?  Shall  we 
icn,  when  we  are  fit  for  little,  begin  to 
ndertake  his  service  ?  With  our  de- 
repit  limbs  and  wasted  strength,  shall  we 
3t  ourselves  to  run  the  ways  of  his  com- 
landments  1 

I    As  it  is  uncomfortable  to  think  of  being 

arsimonious,  when  our  stock  is   almost 

one  ;  so    it  is  to  become  thrifty  of  our 

fe  when  it  comes  near  the  bottom.  Jei- 

I  ^  irl  nvduevl  (fftdd). 

If  we  keep  innocency,  spend  our 

outh  well,    it    will   yield    unexpressible 

omfort  to  us  ;  it  will  save  us  much  sor- 

.  ow,  it  will  prevent  many  inconveniences 

la  us :  if  we    have  spent  it   ill,  it    will 

ield  us  great  displeasure,  it  will  cost  us 

nucli  pains ;  we  shall    be  forced   sadly 

i  o  bewail  our  folly  and  vanity   therein  ;'' 

It  will  be  bitter  to  see  that  we  must  un- 

ive  our  former  life,   and   undo  all  we 

f  lave  done  ;  that  we  must    renounce  the 

I  mnciples   we    have   avowed,   we   must 

i  -oot  out  the  habits  we    have  planted,  we 

i  nust  forsake   the   paths  which  we  have 

i  >eaten  and  so  long  trod  in,  if  ever  we 

|  vill  be  happy ;  it  will  be  grievous  to  us, 

vhen  we  come  with  penitential  regret  to 

leprecate,  Lord,  remember  not  the  sins 

if  my  youth  ;  we   shall  feel    sore  pain, 

when  our  bones    are  full  of  the  sins  of 

1  tur  youth  ;  and  we  come   to  possess  the 

Iniquities  thereof.* 

It  is  therefore  good  (as  the  prophet 
I  saith)  that  a  man  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
\youth,  when  his  neck  is  tender;*  it  is 
excellent  advice  which  the  Preacher 
giveth,  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
\days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days 
\come  not,  and  the  years  draw  nigh,  when 
\thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
\them.m 

Aristotle  saith,  that  young  men  are  not 
[fit  hearers  of  moral  doctrine,  because, 
saith  he,  they  are  unexperienced  in  affairs 
of  life ;  and  because  they  are  apt  to  fol 
low  their  passions,  which  indispose  to 
hear  with  fruit  or  profit. t  But  his  con- 


*  Fingit  equum  tenern  docilem  cervice  maglster 

Ire  viam,  quam,  monstrat  eques.         HOT.  Ep.  i.  2. 
f  Tn«  iroXire/tiJf  oiiK  IOTIV  oUetof  dxpourr);  &  vcof 

i  Psal.  xxxvii.  38. 

k  Psal.  xxv.  7  ;  Job  xx.  11  ;  xiii.  26. 

1  Lam.  iii.27.  m  Eccl.  xii.  1. 


elusion  is  false,  and  his  reasons  may  be 
well  turned  against  him ;  for  because 
young  men  want  experience,  therefore  is 
ihere  no  bad  prejudice,  no  contrary 
habit  to  obstruct  their  embracing  sound 
doctrine  ;  because  their  passions  are  ve 
hement  and  strong,  therefore  being 
rightly  ordered,  and  set  upon  good  objects, 
they  with  great  force  will  carry  them  to 
virtuous  practice  :  that  indeed  is  the  best 
time  to  regulate  and  tame  passions  ;  as 
horses  must  be  broken  when  they  are 
colts  ;  dogs  must  be  made  when  they  are 
whelps,  else  they  will  never  be  brought 
to  any  thing.  The  poet  therefore  advis 
ed  better  than  the  philosopher  ; 

nunc  adbibe  puro 

Pectore  verba  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer : 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  2. 

and  St.  Paul  plainly  doth  confute  him, 
when  he  biddeth  parents  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord  :"  when  he  charge th  Titus, 
that  he  exhort  young  men  to  be  sober- 
minded;"  when  he  commendeth  Timothy, 
for  that  he  had  &no  pytcpovs,  from  his 
infancy,  known  the  holy  scriptures  ;  so 
doth  the  Psalmist,  when  he  saith,  Where 
with  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  ? 
by  taking  heed  according  to  thy  word.9 
And  Solomon,  when  he  declareth  that 
his  moral  precepts  did  serve  to  give 
subtilty  to  the  simple,  to  the  young  man 
knowledge  and  discretion ,"»  when  he 
biddeth  us  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  St.  Peter  doth  intimate  the 
same  when  he  biddeth  us  as  new-born 
babes  to  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word  ;  and  our  Saviour,  when  he  said, 
Sufer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ;r  that 
is,  the  more  simplicity  and  innocence  a 
man  is  endued  with,  the  more  apt  he  is 
to  embrace  and  comply  with  the  evan 
gelical  doctrine.  Aristotle  therefore  was 
out,  when  he  would  exclude  young  men 
from  the  schools  of  virtue.  It  is  observa 
ble  that  he  contradicteth  himself;  for 


u-r:ipo«  yap  TWV  Kara  rdv  0iov  vpafcuf    In  ToTf  ra- 
Oeaiv  d«oXoi)Oi;ri(tdf  ww  ^arm'toy   dxovfftrai  «oi   dru- 

<AtX(3t. — Eth.  i.  3. 

•  Eph.  vi.  4.  °  Tit.  ii.  6. 

P  2  Tim.  ii.  22  ;  iii.  15 ;  Psal.  cxix.  9. 

t  Prov.  i.  4. 

'  Prov.  xxii.  6,  15 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  2  ;  Luke  xvm. 
16. 
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Ov  /J.IXQOV  Siuffiqsi  70  ovTwgi)  oCrwc, 
ix  viwv  £0l'C,sa6ut,  (iiXci  ndt/Linokv,  fi 
d£  TO  nav.  It  is  (saith  he)  of  no  small 
concernment  to  be  from  youth  accustomed 
thus  or  thus  :  yea,  it  is  very  much,  or 
rather  all*  And  how  shall  a  young  man 
be  accustomed  to  do  well,  if  he  be  not 
allowed  to  learn  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Again :  Are  we  old  ?  it  is  then  high 
time  to  begin  ;  we  have  then  less  time  to 
spare  from  our  most  important  buisness  ; 
we  stand  then  in  most  imminent  danger, 
upon  the  edge  of  perdition,  and  should 
therefore  be  nimble  to  skip  out  thence  ; 
our  forces  being  diminished,  our  quick 
ness  and  industry  should  be  increased  ; 
the  later  we  set  out,  the  more  speed  it 
behoveth  us  to  make.  If  we  stay,  we 
shall  grow  continually  more  indisposed 
and  unfit  to  amend  ;  it  will  be  too  late, 
when  utter  decrepitness  and  dotage  have 
seized  upon  us,  and  our  body  doth  survive 
our  soul.*  When  so  much  of  our  time, 
of  our  parts,  of  our  strength,  are  fled, 
we  should  husband  the  rest  to  best  ad 
vantage,  and  make  the  best  satisfaction 
we  can  unto  God,  and  unto  our  souls, 
with  the  remainder. 

This  age  hath  some  peculiar  advan 
tages,  which  we  should  embrace :  the 
froth  of  humours  is  then  boiled  out,  the 
fervours  of  lust  are  slaked,  passions  are 
allayed,  appetites  are  flatted  ;  so  that  then 
inclinations  to  sin  are  not  so  violent,  nor 
doth  the  enjoyment  thereof  so  much 
gratify.t 

Long  experience  then  hath  discovered 
the  vanity  of  all  worldly  things,  and  the 
mischief  of  ill  courses  ;  so  that  we  can 
then  hardly  admire  any  thing,  or  be  fond 
of  enjoying  what  we  have  found  unpro 
fitable  or  hurtful. 

Age  is  excused  from  compliance  with 
the  fashions,  and  thence  much  exempted 
from  temptations  of  the  world  ;  so  that 
it  may  be  good  without  obstacle  or  op 
position. 

*  Quod  facere  solent  qui  serins  exeunt — cal- 
car  addamus. —  Sew.  Ep.  61,  76,  19. 

ApOC.  iii.2. — Er/jpi^oi/  TO.  \oma,  a  /<£.X>£(  diroOavetv. 

f  non  omnia  grandior  setas 

Qua?  fugiamus  habet Ovid. 

'H  jttv  yap  vcorrts  ireXdyei  irpoaioiKC  fjatvo/tevj), 
xvyLarutv  dypihiv,  Kai  TrvevfidrMv  •yijiovri  Ttovripiov  f/ 
£1  iroXia  wairep  ti{  \ijjiiva  aKiifiavTOv  ruj  TWV  ycyrjpa- 
(tdrcov  bpfjLifci  *fjv%as,  xapc%ovaa  rtj  irapa  rijy  fiXtxias 

ivrpvtiw  dvipaycla — Chrys.  torn.  vi.  Oral.  38. 

•  Eth.  ii.  2. 


It  is  proper  thereto  to  be  grave  and  se 
rious,  and,  consequently,  to  be  virtuous  : 
for  gravity  without  virtue,  and  serious 
ness  about  vain  things,  are  ridiculous. 

Nothing  doth  so  adorn  this  age  as  good 
ness,  nothing  doth  so  disgrace  it  as  wick 
edness  :  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  right 
eousness  ;*  but  it  is  a  mark  of  infamy, 
if  it  be  observed  proceeding  in  a  course 
of  iniquity  ;  it  signifieth  that  experience 
hath  not  improved  it ;  it  argueth  incor 
rigible  folly,  or  rather  incurable  madness 
therein. 

There  is  indeed  no  care,  no  employ 
ment  proper  for  old  men,  but  to  prepare 
for  their  dissolution  ;  to  be  bidding  adieu 
to  the  world,  with  its  vain  pomps  and 
mischievous  pleasures  ;  to  be  packing  up 
their  goods,  to  be  casting  their  accounts, 
to  be  fitting  themselves  to  abide  in  that 
state  into  which  they  are  tumbling ;  to 
appear  at  that  bar  before  which  suddenly 
nature  will  set  them.  As  a  ship,  which 
hath  long  been  tossed  and  weatherbeaten, 
which  is  shattered  in  its  timber,  and 
hath  lost  much  of  its  rigging,  should  do 
nothing  in  that  case  but  work  toward  the 
port,  there  to  find  its  safety  and  ease ; 
so  should  a  man,  who,  having  passed 
many  storms  and  agitations  of  the  world, 
is  grievously  battered  and  torn  with  age, 
strive  only  to  die  well,  to  get  safe  into 
the  harbour  of  eternal  rest.* 

In  fine,  Epicurus  himself  said  well, 
that  no  man  is  either  immature  or  over 
ripe  in  regard  to  his  souths  health  ;t  we 
can  never  set  upon  it  too  soon,  we  should 
never  think  it  too  late  to  begin  :  to  live 
well  is  always  the  best  thing  we  can  do, 
and  therefore  we  should  at  any  time  en 
deavour  it ;  there  are  common  reasons 
for  all  ages,  there  are  special  reasons  for 
each  age,  which  most  strongly  and  most 
clearly  do  urge  it ;  it  is  most  seasonable 
for  young  men,  it  is  most  necessary  for 
old  men,  it  is  most  advisable  for  all  men.J 

Again  ;  be  our   condition  what  it  will, 

*  In  freto  viximus  moriamur  in  portu. — Sen. 
Ep.  19. 

"("  Ovr'  awpo;  ovfitif  etrriv,  OVTE  jrapwpos  irpos  rd 
KaTa\jjv%>iv  vyiafvov. — Epict.  ad  Moncec. 

I  Quare  juventus,  imo  omnis  setas  (neque 
enim  recta;  voluntati  serum  est  tempus  ullum) 
totis  mentibus  hue  tendamus,  in  hoc  elabore- 
mus  ;  forsan  et  consumniare  contingat. — 
Quint,  xii.  1. 

«  Prov.  xvL  31. 
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his  advice  is  reasonable :  Are  we  in 
lealth  ?  we  owe  God  thanks  for  that  ex 
cellent  gift ;  and  the  best  gratitude  we 
;an  express  is  the  improving  it  for  his 
service  and  our  own  good  :  we  should 
not  lose  the  advantage  of  a  season  so  fit 
for  our  obedience  and  repentance  ;  while 
the  forces  of  our  body  and  mind  are 
entire,  while  we  are  not  discomposed  by 
pain  or  faintness,  we  should  strive  to  de 
spatch  this  needful  work,  for  which  in 
firmity  may  disable  us. 

Are  we  sick  ?  it  is  then  high  time  to 
consider  our  frailty,  and  the  best  we  can 
to  obviate  the  worst  consequences  there 
of:  it  is  then  very  fit,  when  we  do  feel 
the  sad  effects  of  sin,  to  endeavour  the 
prevention  of  worse  mischiefs  that  may 
follow ;  it  is  seasonable,  when  we  lie 
under  God's  correcting  hand,  to  submit 
unto  him,  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  to  seek 
reconciliation  with  him  by  all  kinds  of 
obedience  suitable  to  that  state ;  with 
serious  resolutions  to  amend  hereafter,  if 
it  shall  please  God  to  restore  us ;  it  is 
most  advisable,  when  we  are  in  the  bor 
ders  of  death,  to  provide  for  that  state 
which  lieth  just  beyond  it. 

Are  we  rich  and  prosperous  ?  it  is  ex 
pedient  then  presently  to  amend,  lest  our 
wealth  do  soon  corrupt  us  with  pride, 
with  luxury,  with  sloth,  with  stupidity ; 
1  lest  our  prosperity  become  an  inevitable 
snare,  an  irrecoverable  bane  unto  us." 

Are  we  poor  or  afflicted  ?  it  is  then 
also  needful  to  repent  quickly,  that  we 
may  have  a  comfortable  support  for  our 
soul,  and  a  certain  succour  in  our  dis 
tress  ;  that  we  may  get  treasure  to  supply 
our  want,  a  joy  to  drown  our  sorrow,  a 
buoy  to  keep  our  hearts  from  sinking 
into  desperation  and  disconsolatenes. 
This  condition  is  a  medicine,  which  God 
administereth  for  our  soul's  health  ;  if  it 
do  not  work  presently,  so  as  to  do  us  good, 
it  will  prove  both  grievous  and  hurtful  to 
us. 

13.  Lastly,  we  may  consider,  that, 
abating  all  the  rueful  consequences  of 
abiding  in  sin,  abstracting  from  the  des 
perate  hazards  it  exposeth  us  to  in  re 
gard  to  the  future  life,  it  is  most  reason 
able  to  abandon  it,  betaking  ourselves  to 
a  virtuous  course  of  practice.  For  vir 
tue  in  itself  is  far  more  eligible  than  vice  ; 

u  Prov.  i.  32. 


to  keep  God's  commandments  hath  much 
greater  convenience  than  to  break  them  ; 
the  life  of  a  good  man,  in  all  considerable 
respects,  is  highly  to  be  preferred  above 
the  life  of  a  bad  man :  for  what  is  vir 
tue,  but  a  way  of  living  that  advanceth 
our  nature  into  a  similitude  with  God's 
most  excellent  and  happy  nature;*  that 
promoteth  our  true  benefit  and  interest ; 
that  procureth  and  preservelh  health,  ease, 
safety,  liberty,  peace,  comfortable  sub 
sistence,  fair  repute,  tranquillity  of  mind, 
all  kinds  of  convenience  to  us  ?  To  what 
ends  did  our  most  benign  and  most  wise 
Maker  design  and  suit  his  law,  but  to  the 
furthering  our  good,  and  securing  us  from 
mischief,  as  not  only  himself  hath  declar 
ed,  but  reason  showeth,  and  experience 
doth  attest?*  What  is  vice,  but  a  sort 
of  practice  which  debaseth  and  disparag- 
eth  us,  which  plungeth  us  into  grievous 
evils,  which  bringeth  distemper  of  body 
and  soul,  distress  of  fortune,  danger, 
trouble,  reproach,  regret,  and  number 
less  inconveniences  upon  us  ;  which,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  it  so  hurteth 
and  grieveth  us,  was  by  our  loving  Creator 
interdicted  to  us  ?  Virtue  is  most  noble 
and  worthy,  most  lovely,  most  profitable, 
most  pleasant,  most  creditable ;  vice  is 
most  sordid  and  base,  ugly,  hurtful,  bitter, 
disgraceful  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequen 
ces.  If  we  compare  them  together,  we 
shall  find  that  virtue  doth  always  preserve 
our  health,  but  vice  commonly  doth  im 
pair  it ;  that  virtue  improveth  our  estate, 
vice  wasteth  it ;  that  virtue  adorneth  our 
reputation,  vice  blemisheth  it ;  that  virtue 
strengthened  our  parts,  vice  weakeneth 
them  ;  that  virtue  maintaineth  our  free 
dom,  vice  enslaveth  us  ;  that  virtue  keep- 
eth  our  mind  in  order  and  peace,  vice 
discomposeth  and  disquieteth  it;  virtue 
breedeth  satisfaction  and  joy,  vice  spawn- 
eth  displeasure  and  anguish  of  con 
science  :  to  enter  therefore  into  a  virtu 
ous  course  of  life,  what  is  it  but  to  em 
brace  happiness  ?  to  continue  in  vicious 
practice,  what  is  it  but  to  stick  in  misery  ? 
By  entering  into  good  life,  we  enter 
into  the  favour  and  friendship  of  God, 
engaging  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom 
for  our  protection,  our  succour,  our  dircc- 

*  Est  virtus  nihil  aliud  quam  in  se  perfecta, 
et  ad  sumraum  perdncta  natura. — Cic.  deLeg.  1. 

T  Deut.  x.  13;  Mic.  vi.  8 ;  Neh.  ix.  13; 
Rom.  vii.  12  ;  Psal.  xix.  9;  cxix.  107. 
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tion,  and  guidance  ;  enjoying  the  sweet  ef 
fluxes  of  his  mercy  and  bounty  ;  we  there 
with  become  friends  to  the  holy  angels 
and  blessed  saints  ;  to  all  good  men,  being 
united  in  a  holy  and  happy  consortship 
of  judgment,  of  charity,  of  hope,  of 
devotion  with  them  :  we  become  friends 
to  all  the  world,  which  we  oblige  by 
good  wishes,  and  good  deeds,  and  by 
the  influence  of  good  example  :  we  be 
come  friends  to  ourselves,  whom  we 
thereby  enrich  and  adorn  with  the  best 
goods  ;  whom  we  gratify  and  please  with 
the  choicest  delights  :  but,  persisting  in 
sin,  we  continue  to  affront,  wrong,  and 
displease  our  Maker,  to  be  disloyal  to 
ward  our  sovereign  Lord,  to  be  ingrate- 
ful  toward  our  chief  benefactor,  to  dis 
oblige  the  best  friend  we  have,  to  pro 
voke  a  most  just  and  severe  judge,  to 
cope  with  omnipotency,  to  contradict  in 
fallibility,  to  enrage  the  greatest  patience, 
to  abuse  immense  goodness :  we  thereby 
become  enemies  to  all  the  world  ;  to  God, 
whom  we  injure  and  dishonour ;  to  the 
friends  of  God,  whom  we  desert  and 
oppose ;  to  the  creatures,  which  we 
abuse  to  our  pride,  lust,  and  vanity  ;  to 
our  neighbours,  whom  we  corrupt  or  se 
duce  ;  to  ourselves,  whom  we  bereave 
of  the  best  goods,  and  betray  to  the  worst 
evils. 

Beginning  to  live  soberly,  we  begin  to 
live  like  men,  following  the  conduct  of 
reason  ;  beginning  to  live  in  charity,  we 
commence  the  life  of  angels,  enjoying  in 
ourselves  most  sweet  content,  and  pro 
curing  great  benefit  to  others  ;  but  going 
on  in  sinful  voluptuousness,  we  proceed 
to  live  like  beasts,  wholly  guided  by 
sense,  and  swayed  by  appetite ;  being 
pertinacious  in  malice,  we  continue  to  be 
like  fiends,  working  torment  in  ourselves, 
and  mischief  to  our  neighbours. 

Embracing  virtue,  we  become  wise 
and  sober  men,  worthy  and  honourable, 
beneficial  and  useful  to  the  world  ;  but 
continuing  in  vice,  we  continue  to  be 
foolish  and  vain,  to  be  vile  and  despica 
ble,  to  be  worthless  and  useless. 

By  our  delay  to  amend,  what  do  we 
gain  ?  what,  but  a  little  flashy  and  tran 
sient  pleasure,  instead  of  a  solid  and  du 
rable  peace  ;  but  a  little  counterfeit  profit, 
instead  of  real  wealth  ;  but  a  little  smoke 
of  deceitful  opinion,  instead  of  unques 
tionably  sound  honour  ;  shadows  of  im 


aginary  goods,  instead  of  those  which 
are  most  substantial  and  true,  a  good 
mind,  the  love  of  God,  the  assured  wel 
fare  of  our  souls.  But  this  field  of  dis 
course  is  too  spacious  ;  I  shall  only  there 
fore  for  conclusion  say,  that  speedily  ap 
plying  ourselves  to  obedience,  and  break 
ing  off  our  sins  by  repentance,  is  in  ef 
fect  nothing  else  but,  from  a  present  hell 
in  trouble,  and  the  danger  of  a  final  hell 
in  torment,  to  be  translated  into  a  double 
heaven  ;  one  of  joyful  tranquillity  here, 
another  of  blissful  rest  hereafter ;  unto 
the  which  Almighty  God  in  his  mercy 
bring  us  all,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  ;  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  glory  and 
praise.  Amen. 

The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
wholly  :  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spir 
it,  and  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved  blame 
less  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. w  Amen. 


SERMON  L. 
OF  INDUSTRY  IN  GENERAL. 

ECCLES.  ix.  10.  —  Whatsoever  thy  hand. 
Jlndeth  to  do,  do  it  loith  all  thy  might. 

IN  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
among  divers  excellent  rules  of  life,  pre 
scribed  by  that  great  master,  this  is  one, 
Trt  anovori  ^  oxvyool,  Be  not  slothful  in 
business,*  or  to  business  ;  and  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  among  other 
principal  virtues  or  worthy  accomplish 
ments,  for  abounding  wherein  the  apostle 
commendeth  those  Christians,  he  ranketh 
all  diligence?  or  industry  exercised  in  all 
affairs  and  duties  incumbent  on  them : 
this  is  that  virtue,  the  practice  whereof 
in  this  moral  precept  or  advice  the  royal 
Preacher  doth  recommend  unto  us  ;  being 
indeed  an  eminent  virtue,  of  very  general 
use,  and  powerful  influence  upon  the 
management  of  all  our  affairs,  or  in  the 
conduct  of  our  whole  life. 

Industry,  I  say,  in  general,  touching 
all  matters  incident,  which  our  handjind- 
eth  to  do,  that  is,  which  dispensation  of 
Providence  doth  offer,  or  which  choice  of 


w  1  Thess.  v.  23. 

•  Rom.  xii.  11. 
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reason  embraceth,  for  employing  our  ac 
tive  powers  of  soul  and  body,  the  Wise 
Man  doth  recommend  ;  and  to  pressing 
the  observance  of  his  advice  (waving  all 
curious  remarks,  either  critical  or  logical 
upon  the  words)  I  shall  presently  apply 
my  discourse,  proposing  divers  consider 
ations  apt  to  excite  us  thereto  ;  only  first, 
let  me  briefly  describe  it,  for  our  better 
'apprehension  of  its  true  notion  and  na 
ture. 

By  industry  we  understand  a  serious 
and  steady  application  of  mind,  joined 
with  a  vigorous  exercise  of  our  active 
faculties,  in  prosecution  of  any  reason 
able,  honest,  useful  design,  in  order  to 
the  accomplishment  or  attainment  of 
some  considerable  good  ;  as,  for  instance, 
a  merchant  is  industrious  who  continueth 
intent  and  active  in  driving  on  his  trade 
for  acquiring  wealth  ;  a  soldier  is  indus 
trious  who  is  watchful  for  occasion,  and 
earnest  in  action,  toward  obtaining  the 
victory  ;  and  a  scholar  is  industrious  who 
doth  assiduously  bend  his  mind  to  study 
for  getting  knowledge. 

Industry  doth  not  consist  merely  in  ac 
tion  ;  for  that  is  incessant  in  all  persons, 
our  mind  being  a  restless  thing,  never 
abiding  in  a  total  cessation  from  thought 
or  from  design  ;*  being  like  a  ship  in  the 
sea,  if  not  steered  to  some  good  purpose 
by  reason,  yet  tossed  by  the  waves  of  fan 
cy,  or  driven  by  the  winds  of  temptation 
somewhither.  But  the  direction  of  our 
mind  to  some  good  end,  without  roving, 
or  flinching,  in  a  straight  and  steady 
course,  drawing  after  it  our  active  pow 
ers  in  execution  thereof,  doth  constitute 
industry  ;  the  which  therefore  usually  is 
attended  with  labour  and  pain  ;  for  our 
mind  (which  naturally  doth  affect  variety 
and  liberty,  being  apt  to  loathe  familiar 
objects,  and  to  be  weary  of  any  con 
straint)  is  not  easily  kept  in  a  constant 
attention  to  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  spir 
its  employed  in  thought  are  prone  to  flut 
ter  and  fly  away,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  fix 
them  :  and  the  corporeal  instruments  of 
action  being  strained  to  a  high  pitch,  or 
detained  in  a  tone,  will  soon  feel  a  lassi 
tude  somewhat  offensive  to  nature  ; 
whence  labour  or  pain  is  commonly  reck- 


*  'H  yap  fyv%ti  <pvirii>  c^ovaa    roB  KtvciaOat    Sia- 
iravrdj,    oiix    dve^crat    fipeficiv,    CfiJrpaxTov    rd    £<5ov 

rovro  txoiriatvb  &t6f,  &c.  —  Chrys.  in  Act.  Or.  3.5. 


oned  an  ingredient  of  industry ;  and  la- 
boriousness  is  a  name  signifying  it ;  upon 
which  account  this  virtue,  as  involving 
labour,  deserveth  a  peculiar  commenda 
tion  ;  it  being  then  most  laudable  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  reason,  when  so  doing  is 
attended  with  difficulty  and  trouble. 

Such  in  general  I  conceive  to  be  the 
nature  of  industry ;  to  the  practice 
whereof  the  following  considerations 
may  induce. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  doth 
befit  the  constitution  and  frame  of  our  na 
ture  ;  all  the  faculties  of  our  soul  and  or 
gans  of  our  body  being  adapted  in  a  con- 
gruity  and  tendency  thereto  :  our  hands 
are  suited  for   work,  our  feet  for  travel, 
our  senses  to  watch  for  occasion  of  pur 
suing  good  and  eschewing  evil,  our  rea 
son  to  plod  and  contrive  ways  of  employ 
ing  the  other  parts  and  powers  ;  all  these, 
1  say,  are  formed   for  action  ;  and   that 
not  in  a  loose   and  gadding  way,  or  in  a 
slack  and   remiss  degree,  but,  in  regard 
to  determinate  ends,   with  vigour  requi 
site  to  attain  them  ;  and  especially  our  ap 
petites  do  prompt  to  industry,  as  inclining 
to  things  not  obtainable  without  it ;  ac 
cording  to   that   aphorism   of  the    Wise 
Man,  'E-rrtflvulai  tixrr/outf  daroxielrovatv — 
The  desire  of  (.lie  slothful  killeth  him,  for 
his  hands  refuse  to  labour  ;c  that   is,  he 
is  apt  to  desire    things  which    he  cannot 
attain   without  pains ;  and,  not   enduring 
them,    he  for  want  thereof  doth    feel  a 
deadly  smart  and  anguish  :  wherefore  in 
not  being  industrious  we  defeat  the  intent 
of  our  Maker  ;  we  pervert  his  work  and 
gifts  ;  we  forfeit  the   use  and  benefit  of 
our  faculties ;  we   are  bad    husbands   of 
nature's  stock. 

2.  In  consequence  hereto  industry  doth 
preserve  and  perfect  our  nature,  keeping 
it  in  good    tune  and  temper,    improving 
and  advancing  it  toward   its  best  state. 
The  labour  of  our  mind  inattentive  med 
itation  and  study  doth   render  it  capable 
and  patient  of  thinking  upon  any  object 
or  occasion,  doth  polish   and  refine  it  by 
use,  doth  enlarge  it  by  accession  of  hab 
its,  doth  quicken   and  rouse    our  spirits, 
dilating   and    diffusing   them    into   their 
proper   channels.     The  very    labour  of 
our  body  doth  keep  the  organs  of  action 
sound  and  clean,  discussing  fogs  and  su- 

c  Prov.  xxi.  25;  xiii.  4. 
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perfluous  humours,  opening  passages, 
distributing  nourishment,  exciting  vital 
heat :  barring  the  use  of  it,  no  good  con 
stitution  of  soul  or  body  can  subsist ;  but 
a  foul  rust,  a  dull  numbness,  a  resty  list- 
lessness,  a  heavy  unwieldiness,  must  seize 
on  us  ;*  our  spirits  will  be  stifled  and 
choked,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint  and 
languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay  ; 
the  vigour  of  our  mind  and  the  health  of 
our  body  will  be  much  impaired. 

It  is  with  us  as  with  other  things  in  na 
ture  ,t  which  by  motion  are  preserved  in 
their  native  purity  and  perfection,  in  their 
sweetness,  in  their  lustre,  rest  corrupting, 
debasing,  and  defiling  them.  If  the  water 
runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and  fresh; 
but  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a  noisome 
puddle  :  if  the  air  be  fanned  by  winds, 
it  is  pure  and  wholesome  ;  but  from  be 
ing  shut  up,  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid  : 
if  metals  be  employed,  they  abide  smooth 
and  splendid  ;  but  lay  them  up,  and  they 
soon  contract  rust :  if  the  earth  be  bela 
boured  with  culture,  ityielcleth  corn  ;  but, 
lying  neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown 
with  brakes  and  thistles  ;|  and  the  better 
its  soil  is,  the  ranker  weeds  it  will  pro 
duce  :  all  nature  is  upheld  in  its  being, 
order,  and  state,  by  constant  agitation  ; 
every  creature  is  incessantly  employed 
in  action  conformable  to  its  designed  end 
and  use  ;  in  like  manner  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  our  faculties  depends 
on  their  constant  exercise. 

3.  As  we  naturally  were  composed, 
so  by  divine  appointment  we  were  orig 
inally  designed  for  industry  ;  God  did  not 
intend  that  man  should  live  idly,  even  in 
his  best  state,  or  should  enjoy  happiness 
without  taking  pains ;  but  did  provide 
work  enough  even  in  paradise  itself:  for 
the  Lord  God  (saith  the  text)  took  man, 
and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it ; '  so  that  had  we 
continued  happy,  we  must  have  been  ever 

*  Havm   yap  >}  dpyia  /JAuTrri    /cat  ra  ^tAi?  a(a\na- 

TOS  aiira,  &c.  Chrys.  in  Act.  Orat.  35. 

Tlpoirov  piv  yap   TOIOVTOV   TO    awjia.   ZK^VTOV,   &C. 

Ibid. 

7  IIoToj  tTTTrof  ^pfifftfjiOf,  b  Tpv<f>H)V,  5}  b  ipya^6ue- 
vos  •  iroia  vatf,  ft  jr)tou<ra,  ?;  fi  dpyovaa  ;  TTOIOV  tk5cop, 
TO  Tpi^ov,  T)  TO  iartits  ;  iroTo;  aiiripuS)  b  KCIUEVOS,  ?/  o 
cpyctctiijLEvos.  OCC. — Ib. 

|  Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris. — 

Hor.  Ser.  i.  3. Plut.  mpl  IlafJtov  'Ayuyljs,  p. 
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busy,  by  our  industry  sustaining  our  life, 
and  securing  our  pleasure  ;  otherwise 
weeds  might  have  overgrown  paradise, 
and  that  of  Solomon  might  have  been  ap 
plicable  tojAdam  :  I  went  by  the  fu:i>l  of 
the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the 
man  void  of  understanding  :  and,  lo,  it 
was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  net 
tles  had  covered  the  face  thereof. e 

4.  By  our   transgression  and    fall   the 
necessity    of  industry  (together  with   a 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good,  and  avoiding 
evil)  was  increased  to  us;  being  ordain 
ed  both  as  a  just  punishment  for  our  of 
fences,  and  as  an   expedient  remedy   of 
our  needs  :  for  thereupon  the  ground  was 
cursed  to  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles 
to  us  :'  and  it  was  our  doom  pronounced 
by  God's  own  mouth,  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return 
unto  the  ground  :';  so  that  now  labour  is 
fatally  natural  to  us ;  now  man   (as  Job 
saith)  is  born  to  labour,  as  the  sparks  fy 
upward    (or,   as  the   vulture's  chickens 
soar  aloft ,h   according  to  the    Greek  in 
terpreters.*) 

5.  Accordingly,  our  condition  and  cir 
cumstances  in  the  world  are  so  ordered 
as  to  require  industry  ;  so  that  without  it 
we  cannot  support  our  life   in  any  com 
fort  or  convenience  ;  whence  St.   Paul's 
charge  upon  the   Thessalonians,   that   if 
any  one  would  not  work,  neither   should 
he  eat,'  is  in  a  manner  a  general  law  im 
posed  on  mankind    by   the    exigency   of 
our  state,  according  to  that  of  Solomon  : 
The  idle  soul  shall  suffer   hunger  ;  and, 
The  sluggard  who  will  not  plough  by  rea 
son  of  the  cold,  shall  beg  in  harvest,  and 
hare  nothing.* 

Of  all  our  many  necessities,  none  can 
be  supplied  without  pains,  wherein  all 
men  are  obliged  to  bear  a  share  ;  every 
man  is  to  work  for  his  food,  for  his  ap 
parel,  for  all  his  accommodations,  either 
immediately  and  directly,  or  by  commu 
tation  and  equivalence  ;  for  the  gentle 
man  himself  cannot  (at  least  worthily 

*  'AXV  avdpwrros  yevvaTit  ndTry  vtoaaol  SI  yvirds 

ti!//>jAa  Trerovrai.  LXX.  Interp.  Now  great  travail 
(as  the  Son  of  Sirach  saith)  is  created  for  every 
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.nd  inculpably)  obtain  them  otherwise 
ban  by  redeeming  them  from  the  plough- 
nan  and  the  artificer,  by  compensation 
if  other  cares  and  pains  conducible  to 
/ublic  good. 

The  wise  poet  did  observe  well  when 
le  said, 

Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit. 

Virgil.  Ge.org.  i. 

Vnd  St.  Chrysostom  doth  propose  the 
same  observation,  that  God,  to  whet  our 
nind,*  and  keep  us  from  moping,  would 
lot  that  we  should  easily  come  by  the 
ruits  of  the  earth,  without  employing 
nuch  art  and  many  pains  ;  in  order  there- 
o  there  must  be  skill  used  in  observing 
;easons,  and  preparing  the  ground  ;  there 
nust  be  labour  spent  in  manuring,  in 
lelving,  and  ploughing;  in  sowing,  in 
veeding,  in  fencing  it ;  there  must  be 
>ains  taken  in  reaping,  in  gathering,  in 
aying  up,  in  thrashing  and  dressing  the 
ruit  ere  we  can  enjoy  it ;  so  much 
ndustry  is  needful  to  get  bread  :  and  if 
#e  list  to  fare  more  daintily,  we  must 
;ither  hunt  for  it,  using  craft  and  toil  to 
latch  it  out  of  the  woods,  the  water,  the 
lir  ;  or  we  must  carefully  wait  on  those 
:reatures,  of  which  we  would  serve  our- 
telves,  feeding  them  that  they  may  feed 
is  ;  such  industry  is  required  to  prevent 
nankind  from  starving.  And  to  guard 
is  from  other  inconveniences,  mischiefs, 
ind  dangers  surrounding  us,  it  is  no  less 
•equisite  :  for,  to  shelter  us  from  impres 
sions  of  weather,  we  must  spin,  we  must 
veave,  we  must  build ;  and  in  order 
.hereto  we  must  scrape  into  the  bowels 
)f  the  earth  to  find  our  tools ;  we  must 
sweat  at  the  anvil  to  forge  them  for  our 
ise  ;  we  must  frame  arms  to  defend  our 
safety  and  our  store  from  the  assaults  of 
wild  beasts,  or  of  more  dangerous  neigh- 
Dours,  wild  men.  To  furnish  accommo 
dations  for  our  curiosity  and  pleasure,  or 
:o  provide  for  the  convenience  and  orna 
ment  of  our  life,  still  greater  measures 
of  industry  are  demanded ;  to  satisfy 
those  intents,  a  thousand  contrivances  of 
art,  a  thousand  ways  of  trade  and  busi- 

*  Aio    roSro    eij   dvaynriv   Ka.rtari\atv    Ipyaotas  b 

9«dr,  6cc. — Chrys.  in  Act.  Horn.  35. 
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Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  veterno. 
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ness  do  serve,  without  which  they  are  not 
attainable.  In  whatever  condition  any 
man  is,  in  what  state  soever  he  be  placed, 
whatsoever  calling  or  way  of  life  he  doth 
embrace,  some  peculiar  business  is  thence 
imposed  on  him,  which  he  cannot  with 
any  advantage  or  good  success,  with  any 
grace,  with  any  comfort  to  himself,  or 
satisfaction  to  others,  manage  without 
competent  industry  :  nothing  will  go  on 
of  itself,  without  our  care  to  direct  it, 
and  our  pains  to  hold  it  and  forward  it  in 
the  right  course  :  all  which  things  show 
that  divine  wisdom  did  intend  that  we 
should  live  in  the  exercise  of  industry, 
or  not  well  without  it ;  having  so  many 
needs  to  be  supplied,  so  many  desires  to 
be  appeased  thereby  ;  being  exposed  to 
so  many  troubles  and  difficulties,  from 
which  we  cannot  extricate  ourselves  with 
out  it.  But  further  yet, 

6.  Let  us  consider  that  industry  hath 
annexed  thereto,  by  divine  appointment 
and  promise,  the  fairest  fruits,  and  the 
richest  rewards  :  all  good  things  (being 
either  such  in  themselves,  or  made  such 
by  human  esteem)  are  the  fruits  of  indus 
try  ;  ordered  to  sprout  from  it,  under  the 
protection  and  influence  of  God's  bless 
ing  which  commonly  doth  attend  it. 

All  good  things,  indeed,  are  the  gifts 
of  God,  and  freely  dispensed  by  his 
hand  ;  but  he  doth  not  give  them  abso 
lutely  without  condition,  nor  miraculous 
ly  without  concurrence  of  ordinary 
means  :  by  supporting  our  active  powers, 
and  supplying  needful  aid  to  our  endeav 
ours  ;  by  directing  and  upholding  us  in 
the  course  of  our  action  ;  by  preventing 
or  removing  obstables  that  might  cross 
us  ;  by  granting  that  final  success  which 
dependeth  on  his  pleasure,  he  doth  con 
fer  them  on  us  ;  our  hand  commonly  is 
God's  hand,  by  which  he  worketh  good 
and  reacheth  out  benefits  to  us  ;  govern 
ing  and  wielding  it  as  he  pleaseth.* 

God,  indeed,  could  not  well  proceed 
otherwise  in  dispensing  his  favours  to  us; 
not  well,  I  say ;  that  is,  not  without  sub 
verting  the  method  of  things  which  him 
self  hath  established  ;  not  without  slight 
ing  and  voiding  his  own  first  bounty,  or 
rendering  the  common  gifts  of  nature 
(our  reason,  our  senses,  our  active  pow- 

k  Psal.  xxxvii.  3,  23  ;  Prov.  iii.  6,— Dii  labo- 
ribns  omnia  vendunt. — Judges  vi.  36  j  vii.  7  ; 
2  Kings  v.  2  ;  Josh.  i.  17,  9. 
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ers)  vain  and  useless ;  not  without  mak 
ing  us  incapable  of  any  praise,  or  any 
reward,*  which  suppose  works  achieved 
by  our  earnest  endeavour ;  not  without 
depriving  us  of  that  sweetest  content, 
which  springeth  from  enjoying  the  fruit 
of  our  labour. 

Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  in  holy  scrip 
ture  is  called  the  gift  of  God,  is  other- 
while  affirmed  to  be  the  effect  of  indus 
try  ;  it  being  the  usual  condition  upon 
which,  and  the  instrument  whereby,  di 
vine  Providence  conveyeth  good  things  to 
us  :t  what  God  said  to  Joshua,  doth  im 
ply  the  general  method  of  his  proceed 
ing,  Only  be  thou  strong  and  courageous 
— that  thou  mayest  prosper  whithersoever 
thou  goest.1 

Hence  whatever  we  are  directed  to 
pray  for,  we  are  also  exhorted  to  work 
for  ;f  declaring  thereby,  that  we  are  seri 
ous  in  our  devotion,  and  do  not  mock  God, 
asking  that  of  him  which  we  deem  not 
worth  our  pains  to  acquire.  It  was  well 
said  of  Cato  in  Sallust,  Vigilando,  agen 
da,  bene  consulendo,  prosper e  omnia  ce- 
dunt :  ubi  socordla  te  atque  ignavice  tra- 
dideris  nequicquam  deos  implores  ;  irati, 
infestique  sunt.  We  are  bid  to  pray 
even  for  our  daily  bread,  yet  we  may 
starve  if  we  do  not  work  for  it ;  and  in 
St.  Paul's  judgment  deserve  to  do  so. 

Hence  we  are  bound  to  thank  God  for 
all  those  things,  for  the  want  of  which 
we  must  thank  ourselves,  and  condemn 
our  own  sloth. 

Hence,  although  we  should  cast  our 
care  on  God,  and  rely  on  his  providence, 
being  solicitous  for  nothing ;  yet  we 
must  not  so  trust  him  as  to  tempt  him,  by 
neglecting  the  means,  which  he  doth  of 
fer,  of  relieving  ourselves ;  to  be  pre 
sumptuously  slothful  being  no  less  blame- 
able,  than  to  be  distrustfully  careful. 

Hence  God  in  all  such  cases,  when  we 


*  Kai  TJI/OJ  t^tXXtf  \afi8dveiv  rov  fiiaQiv}  si  rd 
jrai/  tfte\\cv  lataQai  row  Otou. — Clirys.  in  Eph. 

Oral.  2. 

f  Hcpl  ixciva  /jdXXov  ft  \f/v^ii  SiaKeirai,  vvip  wv 
iKapf  iia  TOVTO  KO\  v6vov(  dvifti^cv  doery  oiKtiuvai 
avTy  TavT'riv  0ov\6pcvos, — Chrys.  in  Job.  Of.  36. 

Aia  TOVTO  oil  Td  irav  iavrov  iiroiriinv ,  dXX1  d<f>fJKE  rt 
i(j>'  fifiiv  civat,  Iva  cinrpdo-aiTrov  XU<JT;  Trp6(j>a<rtv  TOV  <Ji- 

<taia>5  fifiSs  aTsif>avovv. — Chrys.  torn.  5  ;  Or.  28. 

J  Avr<5{  TI  viiv  ipwv,  eiTa  TOVS  Ocovs  *aX«i. — CatO 

apud  Sal.  in  Bello  Catil. Tav  %cTpa    iron^t- 

povra  ieT  TO.V  rvjfav  iiriicotitiv. — FlUt.  Apoph.  Lac. 
1  Josh.  i.  7. 


do  need  any  good  thing,  is  said  to  be  ou 
helper  and  succourer  to  the  obtaining  it 
which  doth  imply  that  we  must  cooperate 
with  him,  and  join   our   forces  to   thost 
which  he  doth  afford  ;  so  that  as  we  can 
do  nothing  without  him,  so   he   will   d« 
nothing  without   us  ;  yea,  so   that  some  j 
time  we  are  said  also  to  help  God  ;   Curst  1 
ye  Meroz,  curse  ye  bitterly   the  inhabit 
ants  thereof;  because  they   came  not   ta\. 
the  kelp  of  the  Lord,   to  the  help  of  ffu  \ 
Lord  against  the  mighty."1     If  ever  Goc 
doth  perform  all  without  human  labom  I 
conspiring,  it  is  only  in   behalf  of  those  i 
who  are  ready  to  do  their  best,  but  una 
ble  to  do  any  thing,  being   overpowered 
by  the  insuperable    difficulty   of  things : 
but  he  never  doth  act  miracles,  or  control 
nature  ;  he  never  doth   stretch  forth  his 
arm,  or  interpose  special   power,  in  fa-  , 
vour  of  wilful  and  affected  sluggards. 

In  fine,  it  is  very  plain  both  in  common 
experience,  declaring  the  course  of  provi 
dence,  and  in  holy  scripture,  expressing; 
God's  intention,  that  Almighty  God  doth 
hold  forth  all  good  things  as  the  prizes 
and  recompenses  of  our  vigilant  care, 
and  painful  endeavour ;  as  by  surveying 
particulars  we  may  clearly  discern. 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  men,  than 
prosperous  success  in  their  undertakings, 
whereby  they  attain  their  ends,  satisfy 
their  desires,  save  their  pains,  and  come 
off  with  credit ;  this  commonly  is  the 
effect  of  industry  *  (which  commandeth 
fortune,  to  which  all  things  submit  and 
serve),  and  scarce  ever  is  found  without  j 
it :  an  industrious  person,  who  as  such  is  i 
not  apt  to  attempt  things  impossible  or 
unpracticable,  can  hardly  fail  of  compas-  , 
sing  his  designs,  because  he  will  apply  i 
all  means  requisite,  and  bend  all  his  forces 
thereto ;  striving  to  break  through  all 
difficulties,  and  to  subdue  all  oppositions 
thwarting  his  purposes  :  but  nothing  of 
worth  or  weight  can  be  achieved  with 
half  a  mind,  with  a  faint  heart,  with  a 
lame  endeavour :  any  enterprize  under 
taken  without  resolution,  managed  with 
out  care,  prosecuted  without  vigour,  will 
easily  be  dashed,  and  prove  abortive,  end 
ing  in  disappointment,  damage,  disgrace, 

*  Tf?{  eirti*e\ttas  iravra  <5owXa  yiyvtrat. — Antiph. 

Quodcunque  imperavit  sibi  animus,  obtinuit, 
<Scc. — Sen.  de  Ira,  ii.  12. 

m  Judges  v.  23  ;  Psal.  Ixxii.  12  ;  xxii.  1 1 ; 
2  Cor.  xii.  10  ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  11  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  6. 
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md  dissatisfaction :  so  the  Wise  Man 
•  loth  assure  us :  The  soul  (saith  he)  of 

'he  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing  ; 

'ml  the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made 

'at : '  the  one  pineth  away  with  ineffect- 

ml  and  fruitless  desires  ;  the  other  thriv- 

3th  upon  satisfaction  in  prosperous  suc- 

:ess. 
Plentiful  accommodations  for  our  sus- 

:enance  and  convenience  all  men  will 
,i  Igree  to  be  very  desirable  ;"  and  these 

are  indeed  the  blessings  of  Him  who  vis- 
witeth  the  earth  and  enricheth  it ;  who 
'  iroirneth  the  earth  with  his  goodness, 
land  ivhose  clouds  drop  fatness  ;v  but 

they  are  so  dispensed  by  Heaven,  that 
i  industry  must  concur  therewith  in  deriv- 
i  ing  them  to  us,  and  sloth  will  debar  us  of 
i  them  ;  for  he,  saith  the  holy  Oracle,  that 
I  tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with 
i  bread  :  and  the  thoughts  of  the  diligent 
j  alone  tend  to  plenteousness ;  but  the  slug- 
J  gard  shall  beg  in  harvest,  and  have  no- 
I  thing  ;  and  the  idle  soul  shall  suffer  hun- 
'  ser.(i 

Wealth  is  that  which  generally  men  of 
|  all  things  are  wont  to  affect  and  covet 

with  most  ardent  desire,  as  the  great 
i  storehouse  of  their  needs  and  conveni- 
lences,  the  sure  bulwark  of  their  state  and 
1  dignity  ;  the  universal  instrument  ofcom- 
I  passing  their  designs  and  pleasures  ;  and 
{ most  evident  it  is,  that  in  the  natural 
$  course  of  things,  industry  is  the  way  to 
I  acquire  it,  to  secure  it,  to  improve  and 
I  enlarge  it ;  the  which  course,  pursued 
i  innocently  and  modestly,  God  will  be  so 
5  far  from  obstructing,  that  he  will  further 
j  and  bless  it ;  for  that  indeed  it  would  be 
J  a  flaw  in  providence,  if  honest  industry, 
j  using  the  means  it  affordeth,  should  fail 
I  of  procuring  a  competency  ;  which  join- 
I  ed  with  a  pious  contentedness,  in  St. 

Paul's  computation,  is  great  wealth. 
I  Wherefore  although  Solomon  telleth  us 
I  that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  is  that  which 
I  maketh  rich  ;  yet  doth  he  not  forget  or 
I  contradict  himself,  when  he  also  doth 
I  affirm,  that  the  hand  of  the  diligent  mak- 
\  eth  rich ;  and  that  he  ivho  gathereth  by 

labour   shall   increase  ;r    because     God 

n  Prov.  xiii.  4 ;  xxi.  25. 

•  Prov.  xv.  30.  P  Psal.  Ixv.  9,  11. 

i  Prov.  xii.    11;    xxi.  5 ;    (deest  in   LXX.) 
Prov.  xx.  4  ;  xix.  15. 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  6  ;  Prov.  xv.  16  ;  x.  22  ;  xxii.  4  ; 
1  Chron.  xxix.  12  ;  Eccles.  v.  19;    Prov.  x.  4  ; 

i  xiii.  11. 


blesseth  the  industrious,  and  by  his  own 
hand,  as  the  most  proper  instrument, 
maketh  him  rich.  When  the  Preacher 
said,  There  is  a  man  to  ivhom  God  hath 
given  riches  and  wealth,'  he  knew  well 
enough  what  man  it  was,  to  whom  God 
giveth  them  ;  and  that  sluggards  were 
not  fit  objects  of  that  liberality  :  for  he 
had  observed  it  to  be  their  doom  to  be 
poor  and  beggarly,  their  nature  to  waste 
and  embezzle  an  estate  :  he  could  assure 
us,  that  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  icith 
rags  ;  he  could  propound  it  as  a  certain 
observation,  that  he  who  is  slothful  in  his 
work  is  brother  to  a  great  waster ;'  or 
that  want  of  industry  in  our  business  will 
no  less  impair  our  estate,  than  prodigali 
ty  itself;  he  could  more  than  once  warn 
the  slothful,  that  if  he  did  sleep  on,0  or 
persist  in  his  sluggish  way,  indigency 
would  surprise  and  seize  on  him  with  an 
insupportable  violence :  So  (saith  he) 
shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travel- 
leth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.'1 

Another  darling  of  human  affection 
(and  a  jewel  indeed  of  considerable 
worth  and  use  in  our  life)  is  honour,  or 
reputation  among  men  :  this  also  plainly, 
after  the  common  reason  and  course  of 
things,  is  purchased  and  preserved  by  in 
dustry  :  for  he  that  aspireth  to  worthy 
things,  and  assayeth  laudable  designs, 
pursuing  them  steadily  with  serious  ap 
plication  of  heart,  and  resolute  activity, 
will  rarely  fail  of  good  success,  and  con 
sequently  will  not  miss  honour,  which 
ever  doth  crown  victory  ;  and  if  he  should 
hap  to  fail  in  his  design,  yet  he  will  not 
lose  his  credit ;  for  having  meant  well, 
and  done  his  best,  all  will  be  ready 
to  excuse,  many  to  commend  him  ;  the 
very  qualities  which  industry  doth  exer 
cise,  and  the  effects  which  it  doth  pro 
duce,  to  beget  honour,  as  being  orna 
ments  of  our  person  and  state.  God  him 
self  (from  whom  honour  cometh,"  and 
whose  special  prerogative  it  is  to  bestow 
it,  he,  as  King  of  the  world,  being  the 
fountain  of  honour)  will  be  concerned  to 
dignify  an  industrious  management  of  his 

•  Eccl.  vi.  1,  2.— St.  Paul  exhorteth  to  m>rk 
with  our  hands,  Iva  prifavis  XPtia*  'x1''"*' — * 
Thess.  iv.  1 1. 

1  Prov.  xxiii.  21  ;  xviii.  9.          "  Prov.  x.  4. 

T  Prov.  vi.  11 ;  xxiv.  34. 

w  1  Chron.   xxix.  12  ;    Dan.  v.  18  ;    Eccles. 

V.     19; 
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gifts  with  that  natural  and  proper  recom 
pense  thereof ;  conducting  him  who  fair 
ly  treadeth  in  the  path  of  honour,  that  he 
shall  safely  arrive  unto  it.  It  is  there 
fore  a  matter  of  easy  observation,  which 
the  wise  prince  doth  prompt  us  to  mark : 
Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi 
ness  1  he  shall  stand  before  kings ;  he 
shall  not  stand  before  mean  men  :x  that 
is,  diligence,  as  it  is  the  fairest,  so  it  is 
the  surest  way  to  the  best  preferment : 
as  it  qualifieth  a  man  for  employment, 
and  rendereth  him  useful  to  the  world, 
so  it  will  procure  worthy  employment  for 
him,  and  attract  the  world  to  him  ;  as  the 
same  great  author  again  doth  assert : 
The  hand  (saith  he)  of  the  diligent  shall 
bear  rule  ;7  yea,  so  honourable  a  thing  is 
industry  itself,  that  an  exercise  thereof  in 
the  meanest  rank  is  productive  of  esteem, 
as  the  Wise  Man  again  doth  observe  and 
tell  us :  He  that  waiteth  on  his  master  (that 
is,  with  diligence  attendeth  on  the  busi 
ness  committed  to  him)  shall  be  honour ed:1' 

No  industrious  man  is  contemptible  ; 
for  he  is  ever  looked  upon  as  being  in  a 
way  of  thriving,  of  working  himself  out 
from  any  straits,  of  advancing  himself  in 
to  a  better  condition.  But  without  indus 
try  we  cannot  expect  any  thing  but  dis 
respect,  shame,  and  reproach,  which  are 
the  certain  portion  of  the  slothful  ;  he  not 
having  the  heart  to  enterprise,  or  the  res 
olution  and  patience  to  achieve  any  thing 
deserving  regard,  or  apt  to  procure  it ; 
he  wanting  all  the  ornaments  and  good 
fruits  that  grow  from  industry  :  he  being 
only  fit  for  a  sordid  and  servile  condition  ; 
whence  the  slothful  (saith  Solomon)  shall 
be  under  tribute ;  and,  He  that  slecpeth 
in  harvest  is  a  son  that  causeth  shame  ;u 
he  causeth  it  to  his  relations  by  his  beg 
garly  accoutrements,  he  causeth  it  much 
more  to  himself  by  his  despicable  faulti- 
ness,  and  by  the  disgraceful  consequences 
of  it. 

Another  yet  more  precious  good,  far 
surpassing  all  external  advantages  of  our 
state  ;  the  which,  in  the  judgment  of  him 
who  (together  with  it  having  a  full  pos 
session  of  all  secular  prosperity,  wealth, 
dignity,  and  power)  was  best  able  to 

*  Prov.  xxii.  29.  i  Prov.  xii.  24. 

z  PrOV.  XXVii.  18, — -"Of  ^vAdo-rei  rov  iavrov 
KVptov,  rifirjG(]creTat. 

»  PrOV.    lii.    24, — AdAtot  Si  laovrat  iv  npovofny. 

Prov.  x.  5. 


prize  it,  is  better  than  rubies,  and  incom 
parably  doth  excel  all  things  that  may  b 
desired,*  as  ennobling,  enriching,  ani 
embellishing  our  better  part :  wisdom, 
mean,  or  a  good  comprehension  and  righ 
judgment  about  matters  of  highest  impor 
tance  to  us,  is  the  prize  of  industry,  anc 
not  to  be  gained  without  it ;  nature  COIN 
ferreth  little  thereto,*  fortune  contribut- 
eth  much  less ;  it  cannot  be  bought  al 
any  rate  ;  It  cannot  (saith  Job)  be  gotten 
for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed 
for  the  price  thereof.  It  cannot  be  val 
ued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  pre~ 
cious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire ;°  it  is  the 
offspring  of  watchful  observation  and  ex 
perience,  of  serious  meditatipn  and  study  ; 
of  careful  reflection  on  things,  marking,: 
comparing,  and  weighing  their  nature, 
their  worth,  their  tendencies  and  conse 
quences  :  these  are  needful  to  the  get 
ting  of  wisdom,  because  truth,  which  it 
seeketh,  commonly  doth  not  lie  in  the 
surface,  obvious  to  a  superficial  glance, 
nor  only  dependeth  on  a  simple  consid 
eration  of  few  things  ;  but  is  lodged  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  things,  and  under  a  knot 
ty  complication  of  various  matters  ;  so 
that  we  must  dig  to  come  at  it,  and  la 
bour  in  unfolding  it :  nor  is  it  an  easy 
task  to  void  the  prejudices  springing 
from  inclination  or  temper,  from  edu 
cation  or  custom,  from  passion  and  in 
terest,  which  cloud  the  mind,  and  ob 
struct  the  attainment  of  wisdom. 

If  we  will  have  it,  we  must  get  it  as 
Solomon  himself  did,  that  great  master 
of  it.  How  was  that?  I  gave  (saith  he) 
my  heart  to  know  wisdom.  He  who 
made  it  his  option  and  choice  before  all 
things  ;  who  so  earnestly  and  so  happily 
did  pray  for  it ;  upon  whom  it  is  so  ex 
pressly  said  that  God  in  a  special  man 
ner  and  plentiful  measure  did  bestow  it  ;d 
who  averreth  God  to  be  the  sole  donor  of 
it  (for,  The  Lord,  saith  he,  giceth  wis 
dom,  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge 
and  understanding;1')  yet  even  he  did 
first  give  his  heart  to  it  before  it  was  giv 
en  into  his  heart :  he  did  not  only  gape  for 

*  Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium. — 
HOT.  de  Arte  Poet. 

b  Prov.  viii.  11;  iii.  14,  15;  iv.  7;  Job 
xxviii.  18. 

c  Job  xxviii.  15,  16. 

d  Eccles.  i.  17 ;  ii.  3  ;  1  Kings  iii.  9  ;  iv.  29  ; 
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t,  to  receive  it  by  mere  infusion ;  but  he 
worked  and  studied  hard  for  it.     He  was 
ndeed    a   great    student,   an   inquisitive 
searcher  into  nature,  and  curious  observ 
er  of  the  world,  a  profound  considerer 
ind  comparer  of  things  ;  and  by  that  in- 
.justrious     course,    promoted    by    divine 
Blessing,  he  did  arrive  to  that  great  stock 
of  so  renowned  a  wisdom. 
:    And  the  same    method  it  is  which  he 
prescribeth    to  us   for  getting  it ;  exhort 
ing  us,  that  we  incline  our  ear  unto  wis- 
\dorn,  and  apply  our  heart  to  understand 
ing  ;  that  we  cry  after  knowledge,  and 
lift  up  our  voice  for  understanding  ;  that 
,we  seek  her  as  silver,  and  search  for  her 
as  for  hid  treasure  ;r  in  following  which 
icourse  he  doth  assure  us  of  good  success  ; 
for,  then  (saith  he)  shall  thou  understand 
the  fear  of  the  Lard,  andjind  the  knoirl- 
edge  of  God,  which  is  the  head  or  chief 
part  of  wisdom  :    and,  Blessed  (saith  he 
again,   in  the   person  and   place  of  wis 
dom  itself)    is  the  man  that   heareih  me, 
watching    daily    at  my  gates,   waiting 
at  the  posts  of  my  doors.     For  he  that 
findeth  me  fndeth   life,    and  shall  ob- 
tain  favour  of  the  Lord.'     It  is  the  way 
he  supposeth  of  finding  wisdom,  to  watch 
assiduously,  to  wait  diligently  upon  the 
means  of  attaining  her;  and  how  infalli 
ble  the  acquist  of  her  is  thereby,  she  doth 
again  by  his  mouth  thus  acquaint  us  : 
love  them  that  love  me  ;  and  those  that 
seek  me  early   shall  Jitid  me  ;    and   she 
(saith  his  imitator)  is  easily  seen  of  them 
that  love  her,  and  found  of  such  as  seek 
her  :  whoso  seeketh  her  early  shall  have 
no  great  travel :  for  he  shall  Jind  her  sit 
ing  at  his  doors.h 

This  indeed  is  the  only  way  ;  idleness 

is  not  capable  of  so  rich  and  noble  a  pur 

i  chase  :  a  slothful  person  may  be  conceit 

I  ed,  yea,   needs  must  be  so ;  but  he  can 

never  be  wise  :  A  sluggard  (saith  Solo 

mon)  is  iciser  in  his  own  conceit  that 

seven   men   that   can  render   a    reason. 

This  conceit  of  wisdom  is  a  natural  issue 

'of   his   ignorance;  and   it  is   indeed   no 

:  small  part  of  his  folly   that  he  doth  no 

f  perceive  it ;  being  no  less  stupid  in  refiec 

i  tion  on  his  own  mind,  than  in  considering 

i  other  matters :  being  always  in  a  slum 

f  Prov.  ii.  2,  3,  4.  «  Prov.  viii.  34,  35 

h  Prov.  viii.  17 ;  Wisd.  vi.  12,  13,  14. 
1  Prov.  xivi.  16. 


>er,  he  will  often  fall  into  such  pleasant 
Ireams ;  and  no  wonder  that  he  should 
resume  upon  abundance  of  knowledge, 
who  not  listing  to  take  any  pains  in  the 
search  or  discussion  of  things,  doth 
snatch  the  first  appearances,  doth  em- 
)race  every  suggestion  of  his  fancy,  every 
conceit  gratifying  his  humour,  for  truth. 

What  should  I  speak  of  learning,  or 
he  knowledge  of  various  things,  trans 
cending  vulgar  apprehension  ?  Who 
cnoweth  not  that  we  cannot  otherwise 
reach  any  part  of  that,  than  by  assiduous 
study  and  contemplation  ?  Who  doth 
not  find  that  all  the  power  in  the  world  is 
not  able  to  command,  nor  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  to  purchase  one  notion  ? 
Who  can  be  ignorant  that  no  wit  alone  or 
trength  of  parts  can  suffice,  without 
2jreat  industry,  to  frame  any  science,  to 
earn  any  one  tongue,  to  know  the  histo 
ry  of  nature  or  of  Providence  ?  It  is  cer 
tainly  by  Horace's  method,* 

Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer,- 

by  much  exercise  and  endurance  of  pains, 
that  any  one  can  arrive  to  the  mark  of 
being  learned  or  skilful  in  any  sort  of 
knowledge. 

But  further  yet,  virtue,  the  noblest  en 
dowment  and  richest  possesion  whereof 
man  is  capable  ;  the  glory  of  our  nature, 
the  beauty  of  our  souls,  the  goodliest  or 
nament  and  the  firmest  support  of  our 
life  ;t  that  also  is  the  fruit  and  blessing  of 
industry  ;  that  of  all  things  most  indis 
pensably  doth  need  and  require  it.  It 
doth  not  grow  in  us  by  nature,  nor  befall 
us  by  fortune  ;  for  nature  is  so  far  from 
producing  it,  that  it  yieldeth  mighty  ob 
stacles  and  resistances  to  its  birth,  there 
being  in  the  best  dispositions  much  averse- 
ness  from  good,  and  great  proneness  to 
evil ;  fortune  doth  not  further  its  acquists, 
but  casteth  in  rubs  and  hinderances  there 
to,  every  condition  presenting  its  allure 
ments  or  its  affrightments  from  it ;  all 
things  within  us  and  about  us  conspire  to 
render  its  production  and  its  practice  la 
borious. 

It  is  ('tis  true)  a  gift  of  Heaven,  and 


*  Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  contingere  metarn, 
Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  «udavit  et  aUit. 

Hor.  de  Arte  Poet. 
f  Tjj    plv  xatfa  fiSavrj  rp  ii  dftrtj  <niy««*Xtyur 

•n6vof. — Chrys.  in  Job.  Or.  36. 

Kaxi'o  plv  yap  aiiToiiiaxTov   aftr)  it  (rt»   wi 

xrarai. — Sen.  oe  Provid.  2. 
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cannot  be  obtained  without  a  special  in 
fluence  of  divine  grace  ;  but  it  is  given 
as  children  are  (of  whom  it  is  said,  Lo, 
children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord : 
and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward  j) 
not  without  sore  travail  and  labour  of  the 
mother,  not  without  grievous  difficulty 
and  pangs  in  the  birth.  In  our  conver 
sion  to  embrace  virtue,  God  doth  guide 
us  ;  but  to  what  ?  to  sit  still  ?  No  ;  to 
walk,  to  run  in  his  ways  :  grace  doth 
move  us,  but  whereto  ?  to  do  nothing  ? 
No  ;  but  to  stir,  and  act  vigorously  ;  The 
holy  Spirit  doth  help  our  infirmities  :k 
but  how  could  it  help  them,  if  we  did  not 
conjoin  our  best,  though  weak,  endeav 
ours  with  its  operations  ?  To  what  doth 
it  auvuvniufi.i&veiv,  or  cohelp  us,  but  to 
strive  against  sin,  to  work  righteousness, 
to  perform  duty  with  earnest  intention  of 
mind,  and  laborious  activity  ?  God  (saith 
St.  Chrysostom)  hath  parted  virtue  with 
us,  and  neither  hath  left  all  to  be  in  us, 
lest  we  should  be  elated  to  pride,  nor 
himself  hath  taken  all,  lest  we  should  de 
cline  to  sloth.* 

Indeed  the  very  nature  and  essence  of 
virtue  doth  consist  in  the  most  difficult 
and  painful  efforts  of  soul  ;  in  the  extir 
pating  rooted  prejudices  and  notions  from 
our  understanding ;  in  bending  a  stiff 
will,  and  rectifying  crooked  inclinations  ; 
in  overruling  a  rebellious  temper ;  in 
curbing  eager  and  importunate  appetites  ; 
in  taming  wild  passions  ;  in  withstanding 
violent  temptations;  in  surmounting  many 
difficulties,  and  sustaining  many  troubles; 
in  struggling  with  various  unruly  lusts 
within,  and  encountering  many  stout  ene 
mies  abroad,  which  assault  our  reason, 
and  war  against  our  soul :  in  such  exer 
cises  its  very  being  lieth  ;  its  birth,  its 
growth,  its  subsistence  dependeth  on 
them  ;  so  that  from  any  discontinuance 

*  'EfiEpi'traro  irpd;  fiftas  rrjv  dperfiv  b  Qtds,  ical 
ovrf  tip'  n/iiv  dfitjicc  TO  irav  HMI,  iva  fit]  elf  dit6voiav 
iiraip'Ji/isOa,  ovrc  auroj  TO  irav  eXaScv,  Iva,  filf  cis  pf- 
dvuiav  diro*Xij'(ju£K'  <iXX',  &c. — Chrys.  torn.  5  : 
Or.  28. 

Qiiii  yap  fi  irtpl  ra  <c«Xa  rtiiv  dvOpuiruv  fy^ciprjiTis 
li%a  rfj{  avaiQcv  (SuriOeias  TtA£ia>0/7<rerar  oi<Jt  f)  avu- 
&cv  X&p'S  *T'  fi»  /**>  oirovid^ovra  vapayevoiT*  av} 
dXX"  ixdrepa  avynticpaaQa.i  irpoat'iicti,  <rirov£fit>  re  dv- 
Gpwitivriv,  xal  T)IV  Sta  iriarcu;  av(i)8ev  KaQfixovoav 
aVfipaxiav  sis  TcXciuam  dpCTijf. — Bas.  Const.  MOD. 

cap.  15. 

J  Psal.  cxxvii.  3. 

k    Rom.    vhi.    26, — trvvavTt\ap6dvCTai.       Heb. 

xii.  4  ;  Bom.  ii.  10  ;  Acts  x.  35. 


or  remission  of  them  it  would  soon  decay  i 
languish  away,  and  perish. 

What   attention,  what  circumspection  ' 
and  vigilancy  of  mind,  what  intention  o  < 
spirit,   what   force   of   resolution,    wha  ' 
command  and  care  over  ourselves  doth  i 
require,   to  keep   our  hearts    from   vab  't 
thoughts  and  evil  desires  ;  to  guard  oui;) 
tongue  from  wanton,  unjust,  uncharitable 
discourse  ;  to  order  our  steps  uprightly 
and   steadily   in   all   the   paths  of  duty  ? 
Kal  il  ovx  inlnovov   70)*  TTJC  ti^erTJ;  ;    and 
what  (as  St.  Chrysostom  asketh)   of  all 
things  belonging  to  virtue  is  not  labori*' 
ous  ?'     It   is  no  small   task   to  know  it, 
wherein   it  consisteth,  and  what   it   de-« 
mandeth  of  us  ;  it  is  a  far  more  painful 
thing   to  conform  our  practice    unto  its  i 
rules  and  dictates. 

If  travelling  in  a  rough  way  ;*  if 
climbing  up  a  steep  hill  ;  if  combating 
stern  foes,  and  fighting  sharp  battles  ;  if 
crossing  the  grain  of  our  nature  and  de 
sires  ;  if  continually  holding  a  strict  rein 
over  all  our  parts  and  powers,  be  things 
of  labour  and  trouble,  then  greatly  such 
is  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Indeed  each  virtue  hath  its  peculiar 
difficulty,  needing  much  labour  to  master 
it  :  Faith  is  called  e'^yov  Ti/oret.*;,  the 
work  of  faith  ;m  and  it  is  no  such  easy 
work  as  may  be  imagined,  to  bring  our 
hearts  unto  a  thorough  persuasion  about 
truths  crossing  our  sensual  conceits,  and 
controlling  our  peevish  humours  ;  unto  a 
perfect  submission  of  our  understanding, 
and  resignation  of  our  will  to  whatever 
God  teacheth  or  prescribeth  ;  to  a  firm 
resolution  of  adhering  to  that  profession, 
which  exacteth  of  us  so  much  pains,  and 
exposeth  us  to  so  many  troubles. 

Charity  is  also  a  laborious  exercise  of 
many  good  works  ;  and  he  that  will  prac 
tise  it  must  in  divers  ways  labour  hardly: 
he  must  labour  in  voiding  from  his  soul 
many  dispositions  deeply  radicated  there 
in  by  nature,  opinion,  and  custom  ;  envy, 
fro  ward  ness,  stubbornness,  perverse,  and 
vain  selfishness  ;  from  whence  wrath, 
revenge,  spite,  and  malice  do  spring  forth. 
He  must  labour  in  effectual  performance 
of  all  good  offices,  and  in  catching  all  oc- 


*  T^Jf  dperijs  iSpwTa  Otol  TrpoirdpoiOev  eOnK&v 
'A.6dvaroi,  fiaxpis  TC  *ai  dpOio;  olftos  eir'  nvrriv, 
Kai  Tpn^vf.  -  HeS.  'Epy.  a. 

1  Chrys.  in  Joh.  Or.  36. 

ra  1  Thess.  i.  3  j  2  Thess.  i.  11  ;  John  vi.  29. 
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;asions  of  doing  good  ;"  he  must  exert 
.hat  x67iov  &X&TITJC,  that  labour  of  love, 
whereof  St.  Paul  doth  speak  ;°  he  must 
'as  that  holy  apostle  directeth,  not  only  in 
precept,  but  by  his  own  practice)  work 
with  his  own  hands,  that  he  may  supply 
.he  wants  of  his  neighbour. 

Hope  itself  (which  one  would  think, 
when  grounded  well,  should  be  a  no  less 
?asy  than  pleasant  duty)  doth  need  much 
labour  to  preserve  it  safe,  straight,  and 
•stable,  among  the  many  waves  and  bil 
lows  of  temptation  assaying  to  shake  and 
subvert  it ;  whence  a  patience  of  hope  is 
recommended  to  us  ;p  and  we  so  often 
are  exhorted  to  hold  it  fast,  to  keep  it 
sure,  firm,  and  unshaken  to  the  end. 

Temperance  also  surely  demandeth  no 
small  pains  ;*  it  being  no  slight  business 
to  check  our  greedy  appetites,  to  shun 
the  enticements  of  pleasure,  to  escape 
the  snares  of  company  and  example,  to 
support  ihe  ill  will  and  reproaches  of 
those  zealots  and  bigots  for  vice,  who  can 
not  tolerate  any  nonconformity  to  their 
extravagances  ;  but,  as  St.  Peter  doth  ex 
press  it,  think  it  strange,  if  others  do 
not  run  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of 
riot,  speaking  ill  of  them  for  it.'1 

What  should  I  speak  of  meekness,  of 
patience,  of  humility,  of  contentedness  ? 
Is  it  not  manifest  how  laborious  those  vir 
tues  are,  and  what  pains  are  necessary  in 
the  obtaining  in  the  exercise  of  them  ? 
what  pains,  I  say,  they  require  in  the 
voidance  of  fond  conceits,  in  the  sup 
pression  of  froward  humours,  in  the 
quelling  fierce  passions,  in  the  brooking 
grievous  crosses  and  adversities,  in  the 
bearing  heinous  injuries  and  affronts  ? 

Thus  doth  all  virtue  require  much  in 
dustry,  and  it  therefore  necessarily  must 
itself  be  a  great  virtue,  which  is  the 
mother,  the  nurse,  the  guardian  of  all 
virtues ;  yea,  which  indeed  is  an  ingre 
dient  and  constitutive  part  of  every  vir 
tue  ;  for  if  virtue  were  easily  attainable 
or  practicable  without  a  good  measure  of 

ITavref  l£  ivds  (fT6uaro$  VUVJVGIV,  tuj   K<x\dv  [ilv 
II  GwApoovvrj  Te  Kdl  &iKCtto<rijvr])    -vaXendv    pcv    TOI 

iwinovov. — Plat,  do  Rep.  2. 

"  Gal.  vi.  10. 

0  i  Thess.  i.  3  ;  Heb.  vi.  10  ;  Eph.  iv.  28  ; 
Acts  xx.  35. 

P  'Aa«^.— Heb.  x.  23  ;  vi.  19  ;  I  Thess.  i.  3  ; 

Heb.  X.    36;     VI.     11.        'E.v6iiKvva8ai  <rxovtfiv 

Heb.  iii.  6,  14 ;  2  Pet.  i.  10. 
•J  1  Pet.  iv.  4. 


pains,  how  could  it  be  virtue  ?  what  ex 
cellency  could  it  have,  what  praise  could 
it  claim,  what  reward  could  it  expect  ? 
God  hath  indeed  made  the  best  things 
not  easily  attainable,  hath  set  them  high 
out  of  our  reach,  to  exercise  our  industry 
in  getting  them,  that  we  might  raise  our 
selves  to  them,  that  being  obtained,  they 
may  the  more  deserve  our  esteem,  and 
his  reward. 

Lastly,  The  sovereign  good,  the  last 
scope  of  our  actions,  the  top  and  sum  of 
our  desires,  happiness  itself,  or  eternal 
life  in  perfect  rest,  joy,  and  glory ;  al 
though  it  be  the  supreme  gift  of  God, 
and  special  boon  of  divine  grace  (TO  81 

OHTIIU  TOO  Ofov,  But,  saith  St.  Paul,  the 
gift  of  God's  grace  is  eternal  life  ;)r  yet 
it  also  by  God  himself  is  declared  to  be 
the  result  and  reward  of  industry  ;  for 
we  are  commanded  to  work  out  our  sal 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  to 
give  diligence  in  making  our  calling  and 
election  sure,  by  virtuous  practice  ;  and, 
God  (saith  St.  Paul)  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works ;  to  them 
who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
seek  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality, 
eternal  life  ;"  and,  in  the  close  of  God's 
book,  it  is  proclaimed,  as  a  truth  of  great 
est  moment,  and  special  point  of  God's 
will,  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  com 
mandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to 
the  tree  of  life.  It  is  plainly  industry, 
which  climbeth  the  holy  mount ;  it  is  in 
dustry,  which  taketh  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  force;  it  is  industry,  which  so 
runneth  as  to  obtain  the  prize,  which  so 
fighteth  as  to  receive  the  crown,  which 
so  watcheth  as  to  secure  our  everlasting 
interest  to  us.' 

Thus  do  the  choicest  good  things,  of 
which  we  are  capable,  spring  from  in 
dustry,  or  depend  upon  it ;  and  no  con 
siderable  good  can  be  attained  without 
it :  thus  all  the  gifts  of  God  are  by  it 
conveyed  to  us,  or  are  rendered  in  etlect 
beneficial  to  us  ;  for  the  gifts  of  nature 
are  but  capacities,  which  it  improveth ; 
the  gifts  of  fortune  or  providence  are  but 
instruments,  which  it  employeth  to  our 

r  Rom.  vi.  23  ;  Eph.  ii.  8. 

•  Phil.  ii.  12  ;  2  Pet.  i.  10  ;  Rom.  ii.  6,  7, 10  ; 
vi.  22. 

1  Revr.  xxii.  14  ;  Heb.  xii.  22  ;  Matt.  xi.  12  ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  24  ;  James  i.  12  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  42  ; 
xxv.  13  ;  Luke  xii.  37  ;  Rev.  iii.  3. 
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use ;  the  gifts  of  grace  are  the  supports 
and  succours  of  it ;  and  the  very  gift  of 
glory  is  its  fruit  and  recompense. 

There  are  further  several  other  mate 
rial  considerations  and  weighty  motives 
to  the  practice  of  this  duty,  which  medi 
tation  hath  suggested  to  me :  but  these, 
in  regard  to  your  patience,  must  suffice 
at  present ;  the  other  (together  with  an 
application  proper  to  our  condition  and 
calling)  being  reserved  to  another  occa- 


SERMON  LI. 

OF    INDUSTRY  IN    GENERAL. 

ECCLES.  ix.  10. —  Whatsoever   thy   hand 
jindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might. 

INDUSTRY,  which  the  divine  Preacher  in 
this  text  recommendeth  to  us,  is  a  virtue 
of  a  very  diffusive  nature  and  influence  ; 
stretching  itself  through  all  our  affairs, 
and  twisting  itself  with  every  concern 
we  have  ;  so  that  no  business  can  be  well 
managed,  no  design  accomplished,  no 
good  obtained  without  it :  it  therefore 
behoveth  us  to  conceive  a  high  opinion 
of  it,  and  to  inure  our  souls  to  the  prac 
tice  of  it,  upon  all  occasions  :  in  furthe 
rance  of  which  purposes  I  formerly,  not 
long  since,  did  propound  several  motives 
and  inducements ;  and  now  proceeding 
on,  shall  represent  divers  other  conside 
rations  serviceable  to  the  same  end. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  is 
productive  of  ease  itself,  and  preventive 
of  trouble  :  it  was  no  less  solidly,  than 
acutely  and  smartly  advised  by  the  phi 
losopher  Crates,*  Whether  (said  he)  la 
bour  to  be  chosen,  labour  ;  or  whether  it 
be  to  be  eschewed,  labour,  that  thou  may- 
est  not  labour ;  for  by  not  labouring,  la 
bour  is  not  escaped,  but  is  rather  pur 
sued ;  and  St.  Chrysostomt  doth  upon 
the  same  consideration  urge  industry,  be 
cause  sloth  (saith  he)  is  wont  to  spoil  us, 
and  to  yield  us  much  pain.  No  man 
can  cozen  nature,  escaping  the  labour  to 
which  he  was  born  ;  but  rather  attempt- 

*  EM'  alperdv  b  vtSvos,  irtfi/er  cirf  QevxTdv,  v6v£i, 
Iva  n*i  Trovrjc  iia  yap  roC  ftii  -n6ve.lv  oil  <j>evycTai  n6- 
vos,  r<3  <Je  ivavriw  nal  Siuxerat. — Crates.  Ep.  4. 

f  'H  dpyia    itcujtdcipeiv  fipSs  elude,  xai  wo\i>v  ira- 

fi-^tiv  rdv  v6vov. — Chrys.  in  Joh.  Oral.  36. 


ing  it,  will   delude  himself,  then  finding 
most,  when  he  shunneth  all  labour. 

Sloth  indeed  doth  affect  ease  and  quiet, 
but  by  affecting  them  doth  lose  them ;  it' 
hateth  labour  and  trouble,  but  by  hating 
them  doth  incur  them  ;  it  is  a  self-de 
stroying  vice,  not  suffering  those  who 
cherish  it  to  be  idle,  but  creating  much 
work,  and  multiplying  pains  unto  them; 
engaging  them  into  divers  necessities  and 
straits,  which  they  cannot  support  with 
ease,  and  out  of  which,  without  extreme 
trouble,  they  cannot  extricate  themselves: 
Of  this  the  Preacher  doth  afford  us  a 
plain  instance :  By  much  slothfulness 
(saith  he)  the  building  decayeth,  and, 
through  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house 
droppeth  through.*  A  little  care  taken 
at  first  about  repairing  the  house,  would 
have  saved  its  decay  and  ruin,  and  con 
sequently  the  vast  charge  and  trouble 
becoming  needful  to  re-edify  it :  and  the 
like  doth  happen  in  most  other  cases  and 
occurrences  of  life  :  idleness  commonly 
doth  let  slip  opportunities  and  advantages, 
which  cannot  with  ease  be  retrieved  ;  it 
letteth  things  fall  into  a  bad  case,  out  of 
which  they  can  hardly  be  recovered. 

The  certain  consequences  of  it  (dis 
grace,  penury,  want  of  experience,  diso 
bliging  and  losing  friends,  with  all  the 
like  mischiefs),  cannot  be  supported  with 
out  much  disquiet ;  and  they  disable  a 
man  from  redressing  the  inconveniences 
into  which  he  is  plunged. 

But  industry,  by  a  little  voluntary  la 
bour  taken  in  due  place  and  season,  doth 
save  much  necessary  labour  afterward, 
and  by  moderate  care  doth  prevent  in 
tolerable  distress :  and  the  fruits  of  it 
(wealth,  reputation,  skill,  and  dexterity 
in  affairs,  friendships,  all  advantages  of 
fortune)  do  enable  a  man  to  pass  his  life 
with  great  ease,  comfort,  and  delight. 

2.  Industry  doth  beget  ease,  by  pro 
curing  good  habits,  and  facility  of  acting 
things  expedient  for  us  to  do.  By  taking 
pains  to-day,  we  shall  need  less  pains  to 
morrow  ;  and  by  continuing  the  exer 
cise,  within  a  while  we  shall  need  no 
pains  at  all,  but  perform  the  most  diffi 
cult  tasks  of  duty,  or  of  benefit  to  us, 
with  perfect  ease,  yea  commonly  with 
great  pleasure.  What  sluggish  people 
account  hard  and  irksome  (as  to  rise  ear- 

*  Eccles.  x.  18. 
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f  r,  to  hold  close  to  study  or  business,  to 
ear  some  hardship)  will  be  natural  and 
vveet ;  as  proceeding  from  another  na- 
jre,  raised  in  us  by  use. 

Industry  doth  breed  assurance  and 
ourage,  needful  for  the  undertaking  and 
rosecution  of  all  necessary  business,  or 
or  the  performance  of  all  duties  incum- 
•ent  on  us. 

:  No  man  can  quite  decline  business,  or 
isengage  himself  from  duty,  without  in- 
uiite  damage  and  mischief  accruing  to 
liunself:  but  these  an  industrious  man 
;;  confiding  in  this  efficacious  quality)  will 
t  et  upon  with  alacrity,  and  despatch  with 
;  acility,  his  diligence  voiding  obstacles, 
;  .nd  smoothing  the  way  to  him  ;  whenas 
j  dleness,  finding  some  difficulties,  and 
ancying  more,  soon  dishearteneth,  and 
I  tauselh  a  man  to  desist  from  action,  rath- 
|  :r  choosing  to  crouch  under  the  burden, 
!  han  by  endeavour  to  carry  it  through, 
}  o  discharge  himself  thereof;  whence, 
|  is  to  an  industrious  man  things  seeming 
j  lifficult  will  prove  easy,  so  to  a  slothful 
!  >erson  the  easiest  things  will  appear  im- 
l  iossible  ;  according  to  Solomon's  obser 
vation  :  The  way  (saith  he)  of  a  slothful 
\  nan*  is  an  hedge  of  thorns,  but  the  way 
\  if  the  upright  is  made  plain ;  whereas 
1  i  slothful  man,  being  apt  to  neglect  his 
obligations,  is  opposed  to  an  upright  man, 
who  hath  a  conscionable  regard  to  them, 
,and  is  willling  to  take  pains  in  the  dis- 
f charge  of  them:  so  it  is  declared,  that 
to  th^  one  the  way  is  rough  and  thorny  ; 
to  the  other,  beaten  and  expedite. 

And  again,  The  slothful  man  (saith  he) 
doth  say,  there  is  a  lion  without,  I  shall 
be  slain  in  the  streets  :t  he  is  very  apt  to 
conceit,  or  to  pretend  imaginary  difficul 
ties  and  hazards,  and  thence  to  be  deter 
red  from  going  about  his  business,  or 
doing  his  duty.  This  consideration  St. 
Chrysostom  doth  propose,  exciting  to  an 
earnest  pursuit  of  virtue  ;  because,  There 
is  (saith  he)  nothing  so  easy  which  our 
great  sloth  doth  not  represent  very  griev 
ous  and  burdensome  ;  nothing  so  painful 
and  difficult,  which  diligence  and  wil 
lingness  do  not  show  to  be  very  easy.$ 

*  ^¥j>.  PrOV.  XV.  19.  'QSol  dtpy&v  £<rrpa>^£- 
vai  dtcdvOaif,  at  Si  T<OX  dvSpfliav  Ttro(^fiivai. 

t  Prov.  xxii.  13;  xxvi.  13.  UpcforfgifMffMri 
Afyci  oxvrjpdf,  Atwi/  iv  raTj  bioTs,  if  H  r<*il  >rXa- 

TC(fll$    d>OVtVTQl. 

^  Qv&iv  o5ra>5  tori   pq,&i.ov,  b  ftil   o$66pa.  Bapv    <rui 
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3.  We  may  consider  that  industry  will 
sweeten  all  our  enjoyments,  and  season 
them  with   a  grateful  relish ;  for  as  no 
man  can  well  enjoy  himself,  or  find  sound 
content   in  any   thing,  while  business  or 
duty  lie  unfinished  on  his  hand  ;  so  when 
he  hath  done  his  best  toward  the  despatch 
of  his   work,   he  will  then    comfortably 
take  his  ease,   and    enjoy    his  pleasure  ; 
then  his  food   doth  taste   savourily,   then 
his  divertisements  and  recreations  have  a 
lively  gustfulness,  then  his   sleep  is  very 
sound  and  pleasant,  according  to  that  of 
the  Preacher,    The  sleep  of  a  labouring 
man  is  sweet. b 

4.  Especially    those     accomodations 
prove  most  delightful,  which  our  industry 
hath  procured  to  us  ;  we  looking  on  them 
with  a  special  tenderness  of  affection,  as 
on  the  children  of  our  endeavour ;  we  be 
ing  sensible    at  what  costs  of  care  and 
pain  we  did  purchase   them.       If  a  man 
getteth  wealth  by  fraud  or  violence,  if  he 
riseth  to  preferment  by  flattery,   detrac 
tion,  or  any  bad  arts,  he  can  never  taste 
any  good   savour,  or  find  sound  comfort 
in  them  ;*  and  from  what  cometh  merely 
by  chance,  as  there  is  no  commendation 
due,  so  much   satisfaction  will  not  arise. 
It   is  the  Wise  Man's  observation,    The 
slothful  man   roasteth  not  that  ichich  he 
took  in  hunting,"  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  very  grateful  to  him  ;  but,  addeth  he, 
the  substance  of  a  diligent  man  is  pre 
cious  ;  that  is,   what  a  man  compasseth 
by  honest  industry,  that  he   is  apt  highly 
to  prize  ;  he  triumpheth  in  it,  and  (in  St. 
Paul's  sense  innocently)  boasteth  of  it  ;d 
he  feeleth  a  solid   pleasure   and  a  pure 
complacency  therein :    the    manner    of 
getting  it  doth  more  please  him  than  the 
tiling  itself;  as   true  hunters  do  love  the 
sport  more    than  the  quarry,  and  gene 
rous  warriors  more  rejoice  in  the  victory 
than  in  the   spoil ;  for  our  soul,  as  St. 
riirysostom  discourseth,  is  more  affected 
with  those  things,  for   which  it  hath  la 
boured  ;  for  which   reason,   addeth   he, 


iwa%6is  b  jroXij  icixvvaiv  ftnwf4p£r<  ta<nrtf  irtieovov 
xa\  fi  Ivayepif,  b  /tfl  \iav  tvyoXof  fl  airovih  «ai  h  *P°~ 

6vfi(a — Cnrys.  torn.  vi.  Or.  p.  15,  144. 

Td  fiiv  jiaiia  rots  d/ti\ovvTa{  ^tvyf«,  ra  it  X      ~ 
iru  irijuXtt'iuj  a>iVirtrai. — Plut.  de  EdllC. 

*  Cui  sit  conditiodulcis  sine  pulvcre  palmoe  T 
— HOT.  Ep.  i.  1. 
b  Eccles.  v.  12 ;  To»  fovXov. 
e  Prov.  xii  21.  d  1  Cor.  ix.  15. 
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God  hath  mixed  labours  with  virtue  it 
self,  that  he  might  endear  it  to  us.*  Yea, 
further, 

5.  The  very  exercise  of  industry  im 
mediately  in  itself  is  delightful,  and  hath 
an  innate  satisfaction,  which  tempereth 
all  annoyances,  and  even  ingratiateth  the 
pains  going  with  it. 

The  very  settlement  of  our  mind  on 
fit  objects,  or  its  acquiescence  in  deter 
minate  action,  conducing  to  a  good  end, 
whereby  we  are  freed  of  doubt,  distrac 
tion,  and  fastidious  listlessness,  doth  min 
ister  content. 

The  reflection  upon  our  having  embrac 
ed  a  wise  choice,  our  proceeding  in  a 
fair  way,  our  being  in  chase  of  a  good 
purpose,  doth  breed  complacence. 

To  consider  that  we  are  spending  our 
time  accountably,  and  improving  our  ta 
lents  to  good  advantage  (to  the  service  of 
God,  the  benefit  of  our  neighbour,  the 
bettering  of  our  own  state),  is  very  cheer 
ing  and  comfortable. 

And  whereas  in  all  labour,  as  the 
Wise  Man  telleth  us,  there  is  profit,*  the 
foresight  of  that  profit  affordeth  pleasure, 
the  foretasting  the  good  fruits  of  our  in 
dustry  is  very  delicious. 

Hope,  indeed,  doth  ever  wait  on  indus 
try  :  and  what  is  more  delightful  than 
hope  ?  This  is  the  incentive,  the  sup 
port,  the  condiment  of  all  honest  labour  ;t 
in  virtue  whereof  the  husbandman  toil- 
eth,  the  merchant  trudgeth,  the  scholar 
ploddeth,  the  soldier  dareth  with  alacrity 
and  courage,  not  resenting  any  pains,  not 
regarding  any  hazards,which  attend  their 
undertakings  :  this  the  holy  apostles  tell 
us  did  enable  them  with  joy  to  sustain  all 
their  painful  work  and  hazardous  warfare  ; 
enjoining  us  also  as  to  work  with  fear,  so 
to  rejoice  in  hope.' 

In  fine,  industry  doth  free  us  from 
great  displeasure,  by  redeeming  us  from 
the  molestations  of  idleness,  which  is  the 
most  tedious  and  irksome  thing  in  the 
world,  racking  our  soul  with  anxious  sus- 


*  Ilepi    ixt'iva   fta\\ov  !]  i//w^fj  AiaKCiTai,  {iircp 
inapt'  iia  rovro    ical    nfvovf  dvc/jt^ev  dpcrrj  oixcioi 

aiirri  ravrriv  /?ot>Afyti/oj. — Chrys.  in  Job.  Oral.  36. 

t  ipsa  operis  difficukate  laetus  spem  se- 

getis  de  labore  metilur. — Apud  Au«.  Ep.  142. 

•  Prov.  xiv.  23. 

f  1  Cor.  ix.  10;  Rom.  xii.  12;  v.  2;  Heb. 
iii.  6;  1  Tim.  iv.  10;  (Col.  i.  5 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  12  ; 
1  John  iii.  3 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  13.) 


pense  and  perplexing  distraction  ;*  starv 
ing  it  for  want  of  satisfactory  entertain 
ment,  or  causingit  to  feed  on  its  own  heart 
by  doleful  considerations  ;  infesting  it  with 
crowds  of  frivolous,  melancholic,  trouble 
some,  stinging  thoughts  ;  galling  it  with 
a  sense  of  our  squandering  away  precious 
time,  of  our  slipping  fair  opportunities,  of 
our  not  using  the  abilities  and  advantages! 
granted  us,  lo  any  profit  or  fruit :  whence 
St.  Chrysostom  saith  very  truly,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  unpleasant,  more  painful, 
more  miserable,  than  a  man  that  hath  no 
thing  to  do  :  Is  not  this  (saith  he)  worse 
than  ten  thousand  chains,  to  hang  in  sus 
pense,  and  be  continually  gaping,  look 
ing  on  those  who  are  present  ?t  Indeed, 
the  strictest  imprisonment  is  far  more 
tolerable,  than  being  under  restraint  by  a 
lazy  humour  from  profitable  employment: 
this  enchaineth  a  man  hand  and  foot, 
with  more  than  iron  fetters ;  this  is  be 
yond  any  imprisonment ;  it  is  the  very 
entombment  of  a  man,J  quite  in  effect 
sequestering  him  from  the  world,  or  de 
barring  him  from  any  valuable  concerns 
therein.  And  if  liberty  be  i^ovolu  «WTO- 
TTQuylag,  a  power  of  doing  what  one  lik- 
eth  best ;  then  is  he,  who  by  his  sloth  is 
disabled  from  doing  any  thing  wherein 
he  can  find  any  reasonable  satisfaction, 
the  veriest  slave  that  can  be  ;  from  which 
slavery  industry  freeing  us,  and  dispos 
ing  us  to  perform  cheerfully  whatever  is 
convenient,  thereby  doeth  us  a  great 
pleasure.  Further, 

6.  Let  us  consider,  that  industry  doth 
afford  a  lasting  comfort,  deposited  in  the 
memory  and  conscience  of  him  that  prac- 
tiseth  it.  It  will  ever,  upon  his  reviewing 
the  passages  of  his  life,  be  sweet  to  him 
to  behold  in  them  testimonies  and  monu 
ments  of  his  diligence  ;  it  will  please 
him  to  consider,  that  he  hath  lived  to 
purpose,  having  done  somewhat  consider 
able  ;  that  he  hath  made  an  advanta 
geous  use  of  his  time ;  that  he  hath  well 
husbanded  the  talents  committed  to  him  ; 
that  he  hath  accomplished  (in  some  meas- 

*  Otio  qui  nescit  uti,  pins  habet  negotii,  &c. 

Otioso  in  otio  animus  nescit  quid  quidem  ve- 
lit,  &c. — Ennius.  apud  Ae,d.  xix.  10. 

f  Kal  ri  dijScffrcpov  yevoir'  av  dvGpuxov  oiiSiv 
tyovTOS  voitTv  ;  T<  fto^Bripdrcpov  ;  ri  ra\atniapOTe- 
pov  •  fivpiwv  oil  yeipov  rovro  fecrfnuv,  ^aa/jaffffai  ical 
Ktvfjvevai  fiia-irai/rdf  cirl  rijf  dyopas  KaQftjutvov,  bpuv- 
ra  rovs  napidvras  ; — Chrys.  in  Act.  Or.  35. 

$  Otium  est  vivi  hominis  sepultura. 
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tire)  the  intents  of  God's  bounty,  and 
made  some  return  for  his  excellent  gifts. 
What  comfort,  indeed,  can  any  man  have, 
yea,  how  sore  remorse  must  he  feel,  in 
reflecting  upon  a  life  spent  in  unfruitful 
and  unprofitable  idleness  ?  How  can  he 
Otherwise  than  bewail  his  folly  and  base 
ness  in  having  lived  (or  rather  having  only 
been)  in  vain  ;*  as  the  shadow  and  ap- 
ipearance  of  a  man  ;  in  having  lavished  his 
days,  in  having  buried  his  talents,  in  hav 
ing  embezzled  his  faculties  of  nature, 
and  his  advantages  from  Providence  ;  in 
having  defeated  the  good-will  of  God, 
and  endeavoured  no  requital  to  the  munifi 
cent  goodness  of  his  Maker,  of  his  Pre 
server,  his  benign  Lord  and  Master,  his 
iracious  Saviour  and  Redeemer  ?  's  How, 
without  confusion,  can  he  in  his  mind  re 
volve,  that  he  hath  nowise  benefited  the 
world,  and  profited  his  neighbour,  or  ob- 
iged  his  friends,  or  rendered  to  his  coun- 
jy  (to  the  society  or  community  of  which 
le  is  a  member)  amends  for  all  the  safety 
and  quiet,  the  support,  the  convenience, 
and  the  pleasure  he  hath  enjoyed  under 
ts  protection,  and  in  its  bosom  ?  that  he 
lath  not  borne  a  competent  share  in  the 
common  burdens,  or  paid  a  due  contri- 
)ution  of  his  care  and  labour  to  the  public 
welfare  ?  How  can  such  a  man  look  in 
ward  upon  himself  with  a  favourable  eye, 
or  pardon  himself  for  so  loathsome  de 
faults  ? 

7.  Let  us  consider,  that  industry  doth 
argue  a  generous  and  ingenuous  com 
plexion  of  soul. 

It  implieth  a  mind  not  content  with 
mean  and  vulgar  things  (such  as  nature 
dealeth  to  all,  or  fortune  scattereth  about), 
jut  aspiring  to  things  of  high  worth,  and 
jursuing  them  in  a  brave  way,  with  ad 
venturous  courage,  by  its  own  forces, 
through  difficulties  and  obstacles. 

It  signifieth  in  a  man  a  heart,  not  endu 
ring  to  owe  the  sustenance  or  convenience 
of  his  life  to  the  labour  or  the  liberality 
of  others  ;  to  pilfer  a  livelihood  from  the 
world  ;  to  reap  the  benefit  of  other  men's 
care  and  toil,  without  rendering  a  full 
compensation,  or  outdoing  his  private 
obligations  by  considerable  service  and 
beneficence  to  the  public. 

A  noble  heart  will  disdain  to  subsist 
like  a  drone  upon  the  honey  gathered  by 

*  Din  fuit,  non  diu  rixit.  • 

*  Matt.  xxvr.  26. 


others'  labour ;  like  a  vermin  to  filch  its 
food  out  of  the  public  granary  ;  or  like  a 
shark  to  prey  on  the  lesser  fry  ;  but  will 
one  way  or  other  earn  his  subsistence  : 
for  he  that  doth  not  earn,  can  hardly  own 
his  bread,  as  St.  Paul  implieth,  when  he 
saith,  Them  that  are  such  we  command 
and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  with  quietness  they  work,  and  eat 
their  own  bread.* 

Of  this  generous  ingenuity  we  have  a 
notable  instance  in  that  great  apostle  him 
self:'  which  he  doth  often  represent  as 
a  pattern  to  us,  professing  much  com 
placence  therein.  He  with  all  right  and 
reason  might  have  challenged  a  comfort 
able  subsistence  from  his  disciples,  in 
recompense  for  the  incomparable  benefits 
he  did  confer  on  them,  and  of  the  exces 
sive  pains  he  did  endure  for  their  good  : 
this  he  knew  well ;'  but  yet  did  rather 
choose  to  support  himself  by  his  own 
labour,  than  anywise  to  seem  burdensome 
or  troublesome  to  them  :  These  hands 
(saith  he)  have  ministered  to  my  ne 
cessities,  and  to  them  that  are  with  me. 

1  hare  showed   you  all   things,   that  so 
labouring    ye    ought     to     support     the 
weak,   and   to    remember   the  words   of 
our   Lord    Jesus,     how   he    said,  It   is 
more   blessed   to  give   than  to  receive.*- 
This  was  the    practice  of  him,  who  was 
in  labours   most  abundant ;  and  such  is 
the  genius  of  every  man,  who  upon  prin 
ciples  of  conscience,  reason,  and  honour, 
is  industrious.     Of  him    it  may   be  said, 
as   of  Solomon's    good   housewife,    She 
seeketh  wool  and  fax,  and  worketh  wil 
lingly  with   her  hands ;  she   is   like  the 
merchants  ship,  she  bringeth   her  food 
from  afar ;  she  looketh  well  to  her  house 
hold,  and  eateth   not   the  bread   of  idle 
ness.1 

Sloth  is  a  base  quality,  the  argument 
of  a  mind  wretchedly  degenerate  and 
mean  ;  which  is  content  to  grovel  in  a 
despicable  state ;  which  aimeth  at  no 
worthy  thing,  nor  pursueth  any  thing  in 
a  laudable  way  ;  which  disposeth  a  man 
to  live  gratis  (precariously)  and  ingrate- 
fully  on  the  public  stock,  as  an  insignifi- 

h  2  Thess.  iii.  12,— Ti»  lav™?  Uprof. 

'  1  Cor.  ix.  15. 

)  2  Thess.  iii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  11  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  6. 

k  Acts  xx.  34,  35  ;    xviii.  3  ;    1  Thess.  ii.  9 ; 

2  Thess.  iii.  8  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  12 ;    2  Cor.  xi.  9,  23. 
1  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  14,  27. 
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cant  cypher  among  men.,  as  a  burden  of 
the  earth,  as  a  wen  of  any  society  ;  suck 
ing  aliment  from  it,  but  yielding  no  ben 
efit  or  ornament  thereto. 

8.  Industry  is  a  fence  to  innocence  and 
virtue  ;  a  bar  to  all  kinds  of  sin  and  vice, 
guarding  the  avenues  of  our  heart,  keep 
ing  off  the  occasions  and  temptations  to 
vicious  practice.  When  a  man  is  engag 
ed  in  honest  employment,  and  seriously 
intent  thereon,  his  mind  is  prepossessed 
and  filled,  so  that  there  is  no  room  or 
vacancy  for  ill  thoughts  or  base  designs 
to  creep  in  ;  his  senses  do  not  lie  open  to 
ensnaring  objects  ;  he  wants  leisure  and 
opportunity  of  granting  audience  to  the 
solicitations  of  sinful  pleasure ;  and  is 
apt  to  answer  them  with  a  non  vacat  ;* 
the  Devil  can  hardly  find  advantage  of 
tempting  him,  at  least  many  devils  cannot 
get  access  to  him,  according  to  that  obser 
vation  in  Cassian,  A  working  monk  is  as 
saulted  by  one  devil,  but.  an  idle  one  is 
spoiled  by  numberless  bad  spirits.^  The 
case  of  men  ordinarily  is  like  to  that  of 
^Egisthus : 

ne  nil  ageretur,  amavit ; — Ovid  de  Remed. 

rather  than  do  nothing,  he  was  ready  to 
do  ill  ;  he  not  having  business  to  employ 
his  thoughts,  wanton  desires  did  insinuate 
themselves  into  his  heart,  and  transported 
him  to  that  disastrous  wickedness,  which 
supplied  matter  to  so  many  tragedies ; 
and  the  like  instance  the  sacred  history 
suggesteth  in  king  David,  who,  ivalking, 
it  is  said,  on  the  roof  of  his  house,™  his 
mind  then  roving,  and  being  untacked 
from  honest  cares,  that  temptation  seized 
on  him,  whereby  he  was  plunged  into 
that  woful  misdemeanour,  which  did  cre 
ate  to  him  so  much  sorrow,  did  make 
such  a  spot  in  his  life,  and  leave  such  a 
blur  on  his  memory ;  whence  yet  we 
may  draw  some  benefit,  taking  it  as  a 
profitable  document  and  warning,  how 
idleness  doth  expose  the  best  men  to  dan 
ger. 

Idleness  is  indeed  the  nursery  of  sins, 
which  as  naturally  grow  up  therein  as 
weeds  in  a  neglected  field,  or  insects  in  a 

*  Semper  te  diabolus  inveniat  occupatum. — 
Bern.  Form.  Hon.  v.  cap.  7. 

f  Operans  monachus  uno  dapmone  pulsatur, 
otiosus  vero  innumeris  spiritibus  devastatur. — 
Cass.  de  Instit.  x.  23. 

™  2  Sam.  xi.  2, 


standing  puddle  :  Idleness  teacheth 
evil.0  It  is  the  general  trap,  whereby  ev 
ery  tempter  assayeth  to  catch  our  soul 
for  the  mind  being  loose  from  care,  Satai 
is  ready    to  step  in  with    his  suggestions 
the    world     presenteth   its     allurements: 
fleshly  desires  rise  up  ;  proud,   froward.' 
wanton  cogitations  slip  in  ;    ill   company! 
doth  entice,  ill  example  is  regarded,  every, 
temptation  doth  object  and  impress  itself 
with  great  advantage  and  force  ;  men  in 
such  a  case  being  apt  to  close  and  com 
ply  with  temptations,  even  to  divert  their 
mind,  and  entertain   themselves,  to  cure 
their  listlessness,   to    pass    their   time,* 
committing  sin  for  want  of  better  occu 
pation.  Hence,  in  places   where  there  isj 
least  work,  the  worst  sins  do  most  pre 
vail  ;  and   idleness  therefore  was  by  the' 
prophet  reckoned  one  of  the  three  great  i 
sins  of  Sodom,  parents  of  the  rest :  Be 
hold  (saith  Ezekiel)  thisioas  the  iniquity 
of  thy  sister    Sodom  ;  pride,  fulness  of 
bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness  icas  in 
her :"  hence    it  seldom   cloth  happen   in 
any  way    of  life,  that  a  sluggard   and  a 
rakehell  do  not  go  together ;  or  that  he 
who  is  idle  is  not  also  dissolute. 

9.  Particularly  industry  doth  prevent 
the  sins  of  vain  curiosity,  pragmatical- 
ness,  troublesome  impertinency,  and  the 
like  pests  of  common  life,  into  which 
persons  notdiligently  followingtheir  own 
business  will  assuredly  fall.  We  hear 
(saith  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians)  that 
there  are  some  u-ho  u-alk  among  you  dis 
orderly  ;  working  not  at  all,  but  are  bu- 
sybodiesj  It  is  no  wonder,  if  they  did  not 
u-ork  at  all,  that  they  should  walk  disor 
derly  ;  or  that  quite  neglecting  their  own 
concerns,  they  should  jjfQie^&teaMm 
over-work,  or  be  too  busy  in  matters  not 
belonging  to  them,  intruding  themselves 
into  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours  :  for 
there  is  a  natural  connection  between 
these  things,  since  every  man  must  be 
thinking,  must  be  doing,  must  be  saying 
somewhat,  to  spend  his  leisure,  to  uphold 
conversation,  to  please  himself,  and  grat- 


Intendes  animum  studiis,  et  rebus  honestis, 

Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere . 

H»r.  Ep.  i.  2. 

f  2  Thess.  iii.  11, — M^Jii/  cpya^oftlrovs,  dXX4 
irepiepya^ofiivovc  working  nothing,  but  over 
working 

11  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  27. 
•  Ezek.  xvi.  49. 
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fy  others,  to  appear  somebody  among  his 
ompanions  ;  to  avoid  the  shame  of  being 
luite  out  of  employment :  wherefore  not 
laving  the  heart  to  mind  his  own  affairs, 
le  will  take  the  boldness  to  meddle  with 
he  concerns  of  other  men  :  if  he  cannot 
mve  the  substance,  he  will  set  up  an  idol 
)f  business,  and  seem  very  active  in  his 
mperunency  ;  in  order  thereto,  being  cu 
riously  inquisitive,  and  prying  into  the 
iiscourse,  actions,  and  affairs  of  all  men. 
if  his  men  are  apt  to  do  in  their  own  de- 
Fence  :  and  besides,  idleness  doth  put 
men  into  a  loose,  garish,  wanton  humour, 
disposing  them  without  heed  or  regard  to 
meddle  with  any  thing,  to  prattle  at  any 
rate.  In  fine,  whoever  hath  no  work  at 
home,  will  be  gadding  to  seek  entertain 
ment  abroad,  like  those  gossips  of  whom 
St.  Paul  saith,  They  learn  to  be  idle,  wan 
dering  about  from  house  to  house;  and 
mot  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also,  and  busy- 
bodies,  speaking  things  which  they  ought 
not.1'  If  indeed  we  consider  all  the  friv 
olous  and  petulant  discourse,  the  imper 
tinent  chattings,  the  rash  censures,  the 
spiteful  detractions  which  are  so  rife  in 
the  world,  and  so  much  poison  all  con 
versation,  we  shall  find  the  main  root  of 
them  to  be  a  want  of  industry  in  men,  or 
of  diligent  attendance  on  their  own  mat 
ters  ;  which  would  so  much  take  up  their 
spirit  and  time,  that  they  would  have  little 
heart  or  leisure  to  search  into  or  com 
ment  upon  other  men's  actions  and  con 
cerns. 

10.  Let  us  consider  that  industry  is 
i  needful  in  every  condition  and  station,  in 
every  calling  and  way  of  life  :  in  all  re 
lations,  for  our  good  behaviour,  and  right 
discharge  of  our  duty  in  them.  Without 
it  we  cannot  in  any  state  act  decently  or 
usefully,  either  to  the  benefit  and  satis 
faction  of  others,  or  to  our  own  advantage 
and  comfort. 

Are  we  rich  ?  Then  is  industry  requi 
site  for  keeping  and  securing  our  wealth, 
for  managing  it  wisely,  for  employing  it 
to  its  proper  uses  and  best  advantages  (in 
the  service  of  God,  in  beneficence  to  our 
neighbour,  in  advancing  public  good  ;)  so 
that  we  may  render  a  good  account  to 
him  who  hath  intrusted  us  with  the  stew 
ardship  thereof:  industry  is  very  needful 
to  guard  us  from  the  temptations  and  mis- 

P  1  Tim.  v.  13. 


chiefs  to  which  wealth  doth  expose  us, 
that  it  do  not  prove  a  treacherous  snare, 
an  unwieldy  burden,  a  destructive  poison 
and  plague  to  us,  throwing  us  into  pride 
and  vanity,  into  luxury,  into  stupidity, 
into  distracting  solicitude,  into  a  base, 
worldly,  and  earthly  temper  of  heart, 
into  a  profane  oblivion  of  God,  and  of  our 
own  souls. 

Are  we  in  conspicuous  rank  of  dignity, 
or  in  honour  and  repute  among  men  ? 
Then  is  industry  requisite  to  keep  us  fast 
in  that  state,  to  hold  us  from  tumbling 
from  that  pinnacle  down  into  extreme 
disgrace  ;  for  then  all  eyes  are  upon  us, 
strictly  observing  what  we  do,  and  ready 
to  pass  censure  on  our  actions  ;  so  that 
great  diligence  is  necessary  to  approve 
ourselves,  and  shun  obloquy.  Nothing  is 
more  brittle  than  honour  ;<l  every  little 
thing  hitting  on  it  is  able  to  break  it,  and 
therefore  without  exceeding  care  we  can 
not  preserve  it.  Nothing  is  more  variable 
or  fickle  than  the  opinions  of  men  (where 
in  honour  consisteth  ;)  it  is  therefore  no 
easy  matter  to  fix  or  detain  them  in  the 
same  place. 

Honour  cannot  live  without  food  or 
fuel  ;  it  must  be  nourished  by  worthy  ac 
tions  ;  without  a  continual  supply  of  them 
it  will  decay,  languish,  and  pine  away  : 
industry  therefore  is  required  to  keep  it  ; 
and  no  less  is  necessary  to  use  it  well,  in 
a  due  subordination  to  God's  honour,  and 
reference  to  his  service,  that,  instead  of 
an  ornament  and  convenience,  it  do  not 
prove  a  baneful  mischief  to  us ;  puffing 
up  our  minds  with  vain  conceits  and  com 
placencies,  inclining  us  to  arrogance  and 
contempt  of  others,  tempting  us  by  assum 
ing  to  ourselves  to  rob  God  of  his  due 
glory  ;  to  decline  which  evils  great  care 
is  requisite  ;  we  must  have  a  steady  bal 
last,  and  we  must  hold  the  rudder  warily, 
when  we  carry  so  great  sail. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  we  poor  and 
low  in  the  world  ;  or  do  we  lie  under  dis 
grace  ?  Then  do  we  much  need  industry 
to  shun  extremities  of  want  and  igno 
miny  ;  that  we  be  not  swallowed  up  and 
overwhelmed  by  need  or  contempt ;  to 
support  us  under  our  pressures,  to  keep 
up  our  spirits  from  dejection  and  discon- 
solateness  ;  to  preserve  us  from  impious 
discontentedness  and  impatience  :  indus 
try  is  the  only  remedy  of  that  condition, 
o  Vitrea  fama.  HOT.— Eccl.  x.  1. 
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enabling  us  to  get  out  of  it,  retrieving  a 
competence  of  wealth  or  credit  ;  or  dis 
posing  us  to  bear  it  handsomely,  and  with 
comfort  ;  so  as  not  to  become  forlorn  or 
abject  wretches. 

It  is  so  needful  to  every  condition  ;  it 
is  so  for  all  vocations  ;  for, 

Is  a  man  a  governor,  or  a  superior  in 
any  capacity  ?  Then  what  is  he  but  a 
public  servant,  doomed  to  continual  la 
bour,  hired  for  the  wages  of  respect  and 
pomp,  to  wait  on  his  people  ;  in  provid 
ing  for  their  needs,  protecting  their  safety, 
preserving  their  peace  and  welfare  ; 
where  is  he  but  on  a  stage,  whereon  he 
cannot  well  act  his  part,  without  vigilant 
attendance  to  his  charge,  and  constant  ac 
tivity  in  performing  all  the  functions 
thereof?  He  is  engaged  in  great  obliga 
tions  and  necessities  of  using  extreme 
diligence,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and 
others.  Homer's  description  of  a  prince 
is  a  good  one  :  One  who  hath  much  peo 
ple,  and  many  cares  committed  to  him  ; 


He  must  watchfully  look  to  his  own  steps, 
who  is  to  guide  others  by  his  authority 
and  his  example.  All  his  actions  require 
special  conduct,  not  only  his  own  credit 
and  interest,  but  the  common  welfare  de 
pending  thereon.  He  must  heedfully  ad 
vise  what  to  do,  he  must  diligently  exe 
cute  what  he  resolveth  on.  He  hath  the 
most  ticklish  things  that  can  be  (the  rights 
and  interests,  the  opinions  and  humours 
of  men)  to  manage.  He  hath  his  own  af 
fections  to  curb  and  guide,  that  they  be 
not  perverted  by  any  sinister  respects, 
not  swayed  by  any  unjust  partiality,  not 
corrupted  by  flattery  or  fear.  He  will 
find,  that  to  wield  power  innocently,  to 
brandish  the  sword  of  justice  discreetly 
and  worthily,  for  the  maintenance  of 
right,  and  encouragement  of  virtue,  for 
the  suppression  of  injury,  and  correction 
of  vice,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  skill  or 
slight  care. 

Industry  is  indeed  a  quality  most  proper 
for  persons  of  high  rank  and  dignity,  or 
of  great  power  and  authority  ;  who  have 
special  opportunities  to  employ  it  in 
weighty  affairs  to  great  advantage  ;  whose 
undertakings  being  of  vast  moment,  do 
need  answerable  efforts  to  move  and 
guide  them.  The  industry  of  a  mechanic 


or  a  rustic,   acting  in  a  low  and   narrov  \ 
sphere,  can  effect   no  great  matter,   an< 
therefore  itself  need  not  to  be  great  :  bu 
the  industry  of  a  prince,  of  a  nobleman 
of  a  gentleman,  may    have  a  large    an* 
potent  influence,  so  as  to  render  a  nation 
a  county,  a  town,  happy,  prosperous,  glo 
rious,  flourishing   in  peace,  in   plenty,  in 
virtue ;  it  therefore    for   achieving   such; 
purposes  need  be,  and  should  be  proper- 
tionably  great ;  .a  small   power  not  being 
able  to  move  a  great  weight,  nor  a  weak 
cause  to  produce  a  mighty  effect.   Where-1 
fore  Cicero  recommending  Pompey  fora 
public  charge,  doth  reckon  these  to  be  thei 
imperatoria  virtutes,  qualities  befitting  a  . 
prince,  or  general,  wherein  he  did  excel, 
Labour  in  business,  valour  in  dangers, 
industry  in  acting,  nimbleness  in  perfor^ 
mance,    counsel   in    providing.*  —  And 
Alexander  the  Great,  reflecting  on  his 
friends  degenerating  into  sloth  and  luxury, 
told  them,  that  it  was  a  most  slavish  tiling 
to  luxuriate,  and  a   most  royal  iking  to 
labour.^ 

And  for  those  who  move  in  a  lower 
orb  of  subjection  or  service,  I  need  not 
show  how  needful  industry  is  for  them. 
Who  knoweth  not  that  to  be  a  good  sub 
ject,  doth  exact  a  careful  regard  to  the 
commands  of  superiors,  and  a  painful 
diligence  in  observing  them  ?  that  to 
make  a  good  servant,  fidelity  and  dili 
gence  must  concur  ?  whereof  the  first 
doth  suppose  the  last,  it  being  a  part  of 
honesty  in  a  servant  to  be  diligent; 
whence  Sovhe  TTOV^QS  xul  uxrygi,  O  thou 
wicked  and  slothful  servant,1'  were  in  the 
gospel  well  coupled  ;  and  the  first  epi 
thet  was  grounded  on  the  second,  he  be 
ing  therefore  wicked,  because  he  had 
been  slothful. 

Neither  can  a  man  be  a  true  friend,  or 
a  good  neighbour,  or  anywise  a  good  rel 
ative,  without  industry  disposing  him  to 
undergo  pains  in  performing  good  offices, 
whenever  need  doth  require,  or  occasion 
invite. 

In  fine,  it  is  palpable,  that  there  is  no 
calling  of  any  sort,  from  the  sceptre  to 
the  spade,  the  management  whereof  with 
any  good  success,  any  credit,  any  satis- 

*  Labor  in  negotio,  fortitude  in  periculis,  in- 
dustria  in  agendo,  celeritas  in  conficiendo,  con- 
silium  in  providendo,  tec. — Cic.  pro  lege  Manil. 

")"   AovAtKcorardi'  tart  rd  rpv(f>ai>,  /3aai\iKUTaTOV  ti 

rd  irovttv. — Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  1262. 
c  Matt.  xxv.  26. 
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iction,  doth  not  demand  much  work  of 
ie  head,  or  of  the  hand,  or  of  both. 
If  wit  or  wisdom  be  the  head,  if  hon- 
>ty  be  the  heart,  industry  is  the  right 
•ind  of  every  vocation  ;  without  which 
ie  shrewdest  insight  and  the  best  inten- 
on  can  execute  nothing. 
A  sluggard  is  qualified  for  no  office, 
o  calling,  no  station  among  men  ;  he  is 
mere  nobody,  taking  up  room,  pester- 
ig  and  clogging  the  world. 

11.  It  also  may  deserve  consideration 
lat  it  is  industry  whereto  the  public  state 
f  the  world,  and  of  each  commonweal 
lerein,  is  indebted  for  its  being,  in  all 
onveniences  and  embellishments  belong- 
iig  to  life,  advanced  above  rude  and  sor- 
id  barbarism ;  yea,  whereto  mankind 
oth  o\ve  all  that  good  learning,  that 
lorality,  those  improvements  of  soul, 
irhich  elevate  us  beyond  brutes. 

To  industrious  study  is  to  be  ascribed 
ne  invention  and  perfection  of  all  those 
rts  whereby  human  life  is  civilized,  and 
he  world  cultivated  with  numberless  ac- 
ommodalions,  ornaments,  and  beauties. 

.  All  the  comely,  the  stately,  the  pleas- 
.nt  and  useful  works  which  we  do  view 
vith  delight,  or  enjoy  with  comfort,  in- 
lustry  did  contrive  them,  industry  did 
rame  them. 

Industry  reared  those  magnificent  fab- 
•ics,  and  those  commodious  houses ;  it 

i  brmed  those  goodly  pictures  and  statues  ; 

It    raised    those  convenient   causeways, 

:  hose  bridges,  those  aqueducts  ;  it   plant- 

hd  those  fine  gardens  with  various  flow 
ers  and  fruits ;  it  clothed  those  pleasant 

1  lelds  with  corn  and  grass  ;  it  built  those 

[ships,  whereby  we  plough  the  seas,  reap- 
ng  the  commodities  of  foreign  regions. 

'ft  hath  subjected  all  creatures  to  our  com- 

imand  and  service,  enabling  us  to  subdue 
the  fiercest,  to  catch  the  wildest,  to  ren 
der  the  gentler  sort  most  tractable  and 

•useful  to  us.  It  taught  us,  from  the  wool 
of  the  sheep,  from  the  hair  of  the  goat, 
from  the  labours  of  the  silk- worm,  to 
weave  us  clothes  to  keep  us  warm,  to 

imake  us  fine  and  gay.  It  helped  us 
from  the  inmost  bowels  of  the  earth  to 

[fetch  divers  needful  tools  and  utensils. 

It  collected  mankind  into  cities,  and 
compacted  them  into  orderly  societies, 
and  devised  wholesome  laws,  under  shel- 

j  ter  whereof  we  enjoy  safety  and  peace, 
wealth  and  plenty,  mutual  succour  and 


lefence,  sweet  conversation  and   benefi 
cial  commerce. 

It  by  meditation  did   invent   all    those 
sciences  whereby  our  minds  are  enriched 
and  ennobled,  our  manners  are   refined, 
nd  polished,  our   curiosity   is   satisfied, 
our  life  is  benefited.* 

What  is  there  which  we  admire,  or 
wherein  we  delight,  that  pleaseth  our 
mind,  or  gratifieth  our  sense,  for  the 
which  we  are  not  beholden  to  industry  ? 
Doth  any  country  flourish  in  wealth,  in 
grandeur,  in  prosperity  ?  It  must  be  im- 
juted  to  industry,  to  the  industry  of  its 
overnors  settling  good  order,  to  the  in 
dustry  of  its  people  following  profitable 
occupations  ;  so  did  Cato,  in  that  notable 
oration  of  his  in  Sallust,t  tell  the  Roman 
senate,  that  it  was  not  by  the  force  of 
their  arms,  but  by  the  industry  of  their 
ancestors,  that  the  commonwealth  did 
arise  to  such  a  pitch  of  greatness.  When 
sloth  creepeth  in,  then  all  things  corrupt 
and  decay  ;  then  the  public  state  doth 
sink  into  disorder,  penury,  and  a  disgrace 
ful  condition. 

12.  Industry  is  commended  to  us  by 
all  sorts  of  examples,  deserving  our  re 
gard  and  imitation.  All  nature  is  a  copy 
thereof,  and  the  whole  world  a  glass 
wherein  we  may  behold  this  duty  repre 
sented  to  us. 

We  may  easily  observe  every  creature 
about  us  incessantly  working  toward  the 
end  for  which  it  was  designed,  indefati- 
gably  exercising  the  powers  with  which 
it  is  endued,  diligently  observing  the  laws 
of  its  creation.  Even  beings  void  of 
reason,  of  sense,  of  life  itself,  do  sug 
gest  unto  us  resemblances  of  industry  ; 
they  being  set  in  continual  action  toward 
the  effecting  reasonable  purposes,  conduc 
ing  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  be 
ings,  or  to  the  furtherance  of  common 
good. 

The  heavens  do  roll  about  with  unwea 
ried  motion  ;  the  sun  and  stars  do  per 
petually  dart  their  influences;  the  earth 
is  ever  labouring  in  the  birth  and  nour 
ishment  of  plants ;  the  plants  are  draw 
ing  sap,  and  sprouting  out  fruits  and  seeds, 
to  feed  us  and  propagate  themselves  ;  the 
rivers  are  running,  the  seas  are  tossing, 

*  Ut  varias  usus  meditandoextumleret  antes 

Paullatim,  &c.  Virg.  Georg.  i. 

t  Cat.  apud  Sallust.  in  bello  Catil. 
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the  winds  are  blustering,  to  keep  the  ele 
ments  sweet  in  which  we  live. 

Solomon  sendeth  us  to  the  ant,  and 
biddeth  us  to  consider  her  ways,  which 
provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.*  Many 
such  instructors  we  may  find  in  nature  ; 
the  like  industrious  providence  we  may 
observe  in  every  living  creature  ;  we 
may  see  this  running  about,  that  swim 
ming.  another  flying,  in  purveyance  of 
its  food  and  support. 

If  we  look  up  higher  to  rational  and 
intelligent  natures,  still  more  noble  and 
apposite  patterns  do  object  themselves  to 
us. 

Here  below,  every  field,  every  shop, 
every  street,  the  hall,  the  exchange,  the 
court  itself  (all  full  of  business,  and 
fraught  with  the  fruits  of  industry),  do 
mind  us  how  necessary  industry  is  to  us. 

If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  there 
find,  that  the  best  men  have  been  most 
industrious;  that  all  great  persons,  re 
nowned  for  heroical  goodness  (the  wor 
thy  patriarchs,  the  holy  prophets,  the 
blessed  apostles),  were  for  this  most  com 
mendable  ;  that,  neglecting  their  private 
ease,  they  did  undertake  difficult  enter 
prises,  they  did  undergo  painful  labours, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  they  did  pass 
their  days,  like  St.  Paul,  t»'  x6xoi;  xui 
/>i6z6oi:,  in  labours  and  toilsome  pains,* 
for  those  purposes. 

Our  great  example,  the  life  of  our  bless 
ed  Lord  himself,  what  was  it  but  one 
continual  exercise  of  labour  ?  His  mind 
did  ever  stand  bent  in  careful  attention, 
studying  to  do  good?11  His  body  was 
ever  moving  in  wearisome  travel  to  the 
same  divine  intent. 

If  we  yet  soar  further  in  our  medita 
tion  to  the  superior  regions,  we  shall 
there  find  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heav 
en,  the  courtiers  and  ministers  of  God, 
very  busy  and  active  ;  they  do  vigilantly 
wait  on  God's  throne,*  in  readiness  to  re 
ceive  and  to  despatch  his  commands  ; 
they  are  ever  on  the  wing,  and  fly  about 
like  lightning  to  do  his  pleasure.  They 
are  attentive  to  our  needs,  and  ever  ready 
to  protect,  to  assist,  to  relieve  us  !  Espec 
ially,  they  are  diligent  guardians  and  sue- 


'      E'J  Si  Op6v<,y  vvp 

"AyytAoi.  - 
Prov.  vi.  6,  <kc. 
2  Cor.  xi.  27. 


Orph. 
"  Acts  x. 


courers  of  good  men ;  officious  spirits 
sent  forth  to  minister  for  the  heirs  of  &al-\ 
vatio/i  :v  so  even  the  seat  of  perfect  res! 
is  no  place  of  idleness. 

Yea,  God  himself,  although  immova 
bly  and  infinitely  happy,  is  yet  immense 
ly  careful,  and  everlastingly  busy  :  he 
rested  once  from  that  great  work  of  crea 
tion  ;  but  yet  My  Father  (saith  our  Lord)' 
worketh  still  :w  and  he  never  will  rest 
from  his  works  of  providence  and  of 
grace.  His  eyes  continue  watchful  over 
the  world,  and  his  hands  streched  out  in 
upholding  it.  He  hath  a  singular  regard 
to  every  creature,  supplying  the  needs 
of  each,  and  satisfying  the  desires  of 
all.** 

And  shall  we  alone  be  idle,   while  all 
things  are  so  busy  ?  Shall  we  keep  our 
hands  in  our  bosom,  or  strech   ourselves 
on  our  beds  of  laziness,    while   all   the 
world  about  us  is  hard  at  work  in  pursu-  i 
ing  the  designs  of  its  creation  ?   Shall  we   i 
be  wanting  to  ourselves,  while  so    many 
things  labour  for  our  benefit?  Shall   not 
such  a  cloud  of  examples  stir  us  to  some 
industry  ?  Not  to  comply  with  so  univer-  : 
sal  a   practice,  to  cross  all  the  world,  to  j 
disagree  with  every   creature,   is  it  not 
very  monstrous  and  extravagant  ? 

I  should  close  all  this  discourse  with 
that,  at  which,  in  pitching  on  this  subject, 
I  chiefly  did  aim,  an  application  exhorta- 
tory  to  ourselves,  urging  the  practice  of 
this  virtue  by  considerations  peculiar  to 
us  as  scholars,  and  derived  from  the  na 
ture  of  our  calling.  But  the  doing  thisi 
requiring  a  larger  discourse  than  the  time 
now  will  allow,  I  shall  reserve  it  to 
another  occasion  ;  adding  only  one  con 
sideration  more. 

13.  Lastly,  if  we  consider,  we  shall 
find  the  root  and  source  of  all  the  incon 
veniences,  the  mischiefs,  the  wants  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  complain,  to  be  our 
sloth ;  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  of 
them  which  commonly  we  might  not 
easily  prevent  or  remove  by  industry. 
Why  is  any  man  a  beggar,  why  con- 

*  0  tu  bone  omnipotens,  qui  sic  curas  unum- 
quemque  nostrum  tanquam  soluin  cures,  et  sic 
omnes  tanquaiu  singulos.  —  Aug.   Conf.  iv.  11. 

'  Psal.  ciii.  21,  22  ;  xxxiv.  7  ;  xci.  11  ;  Heb. 
i.  14  w  Gen.  ii.  2;  John  v.  17. 

*  Psal.  cxxi.  3  ;    cxxvii.  1  ;    Zech.  iv.  10  ;  2 
Chron.  xvi.  9  ;    Psal.  cxlv.  15,   16  ;    (Prov.  v. 
21;  xv.  3;    Psal.  xxxiv.  15;    Gen.  xxxi.  49; 
Jer.  xxxi.  18.) 
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smptible,   why  ignorant,  why   vicious, 

vhy  miserable  ?      Why,  but  for  this  one 

eason,  because  he  is  slothful ;  because 

ie  will  not  labour  to  rid  himself  of  those 

•vils  ?      What   could    we    want,    if    we 

vould  but  take  the  pains  to  seek  it,  either 

iy  our  industry  or  by  our  devotion  ?   For 

where  the   first  will  not  do,    the  second 

:annot  fail  to  procure  any  good  thing  from 

lim,  who    giveth  to  a/I  men  liberally,* 

tnd   hath  promised  to  supply  the   defect 

^f  our  ability  by  his  free  bounty  ;  so  that 

Sf  f  we  join    these    two    industries  (indus- 

'.rious  action  and  industrious  prayer'  there 

s  nothing   in   the  world    so  good,  or  so 

great,  of  which,  if   we  are  capable,   we 

may  not  assuredly  become  masters:  and 

sven  for  industry  itself,  especially  in  the 

performance    of  all    our   duties   toward 

God,  let  us  industriously  pray  :  even  so, 

The  God  of  peace  sanctify  us  wholly,  and 

\  make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do 

his  will,  working  in  us  that  which  is  well- 

Ipleasing  in  his  sight ;  through  our  bless- 

\ed  Saviour  Jesus   Christ,   to  whom  for 

ever  be  all  glory  and  praise.11     Amen. 
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INDUSTRY  is  a  very  eminent  virtue,  being 
;an  ingredient,  or  the  parent,  of  all  other 
virtues,  of  constant  use  upon  all  occa 
sions,  and  having  influence  upon  all  our 
affairs. 

For  it  is  in  our  nature  framed  ;  all  our 
powers  of  soul  and  body  being  fitted  for 
it,  tending  to  it,  requiring  it  for  their 
preservation  and  perfection. 

We  were  designed  for  it  in  our  first 
happy  state  ;  and  upon  our  lapse  thence 
were  further  doomed  to  it,  as  the  sole 
remedy  of  our  needs  and  the  inconven 
iences  to  which  we  became  exposed. 
For 

*  Tp  (nrovty  ft)  Axvnfai.    Solicitudine  non  pi- 
gri.  —  Vulg. 

y  James  i.  5. 

*  Aeqo-if  IrtpyoB/jfvij.  —  James  V.  16  ;   Hpoaicap- 

rt>j<n{.—  Eph.  vi.   18;    Rom.  xii.  12;    Col.  iv. 
2  ;  1  Thess.  v.  23. 

*  Heb.  xiii.2l. 

VOL.  I.  70 


Without  it  we  cannot  well  sustain  or 
secure  our  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  any 
comfort  or  convenience  ;  we  must  work 
to  earn  our  food,  our  clothing,  our  shel 
ter;  and  to  supply  every  indigency  of 
accommodations,  which  our  nature  doth 

ave. 

To  it  God  hath  annexed  the  best  and 
most  desirable  rewards;  success  to  our 
undertakings,  wealth,  honour,  wisdom, 
virtue,  salvation  ;  all  which,  as  they  flow 
from  God's  bounty,  and  depend  on  his 
blessing  ;  so  from  them  they  are  usually 
conveyed  to  us  through  our  industry,  as 
the  ordinary  channel  and  instrument  of 
attaining  them. 

It  is  requisite  to  us,  even  for  procuring 
ease,  and  preventing  a  necessity  of  im 
moderate  labour. 

It  is  in  itself  sweet  and  satisfactory  ; 
as  freeing  our  mind  from  distraction,  and 
wrecking  irresolution  ;  as  feeding  us  with 
good  hope,  and  yielding  a  foretaste  of  its 
good  fruits. 

It  furnisheth  us  with  courage  to  at 
tempt,  and  resolution  to  achieve  things 
needful,  worthy  of  us,  and  profitable 
to  us. 

It  is  attended  with  a  good  conscience, 
and  cheerful  reflections,  of  having  well 
spent  our  time,  and  employed  our  talents 
to  good  advantage. 

It  sweeteneth  our  enjoyments,  and 
seasoneth  our  attainments  with  a  delight 
ful  relish. 

It  is  the  guard  of  innocence,  and  bar- 
reth  out,  temptations  to  vice,  to  wanton 
ness,  to  vain  curiosity,  and  pragmatical- 
ness. 

It  argueth  an  ingenuous  and  generous 
disposition  of  soul ;  aspiring  to  worthy 
things,  and  pursuing  them  in  the  fairest 
way ;  disdaining  to  enjoy  the  common 
benefits,  or  the  fruits  of  other  men's  la 
bour,  without  deserving  them  from  the 
world,  and  requiting  it  for  them. 

It  is  necessary  for  every  condition  and 
station,  for  every  calling,  for  every  rela 
tion  ;  no  man  without  it  being  able  to  de 
port  himself  well  in  any  state,  to  manage 
any  business,  to  discharge  any  sort  of 
duty. 

To  it  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  the 
culture  which  advanceth  it  above  rude 
and  sordid  barbarism ;  for  whatever  in 
common  life  is  stately,  or  comely,  or 
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useful,  industry  hath  contrived  it,  indus 
try  hath  composed  and  framed  it. 

It  is  recommended  to  us  by  all  sorts  of 
patterns  considerable  ;  for  all  nature  is 
continually  busy  and  active  in  tendency 
toward  its  proper  designs ;  heaven  and 
earth  do  work  in  incessant  motion  ;  every 
living  creature  is  employed  in  progging 
for  its  sustenance  ;  the  blessed  spirits  are 
always  on  the  wing  in  despatching  the 
commands  of  God,  and  ministering  suc 
cour  to  us ;  God  himself  is  ever  watch 
ful,  and  ever  busy  in  preserving  the 
world,  and  providing  for  the  needs  of  eve 
ry  creature. 

The  lives  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  of 
all  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  the  apos 
tles,  the  saints,  in  this  respect  have  been 
more  exemplary ;  no  virtue  being  more 
conspicuous  in  their  practice  than  indus 
try  in  performing  the  hard  duties  and 
painful  tasks  imposed  on  them  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  man 
kind. 

Such  is  the  virtue  upon  which  I  have 
formerly  discoursed  in  general  and  at 
large ;  but  shall  now  more  specially 
consider,  according  to  St.  Paul's  pre 
scription,  in  reference  to  its  most  proper 
matter,  business,  explaining  and  pressing 
it  accordingly. 

Be  not  slothful  in  business  (that  is,  in 
discharge  of  it),  or  to  business  (that  is, 
to  undertake  it:)  this  is  the  rule;  the 
nature  and  needfulness  whereof  we  shall 
declare. 

By  anovdri,  business,  we  may  under 
stand  any  object  of  our  care  and  endeav 
ours  which  doth  require  them,  and  may 
deserve  them  ;  which  by  reason  of  its 
difficulty  cannot  well  be  accomplished  or 
attained  without  them ;  and  which  is 
productive  of  some  fruit  or  recompense 
answerable  to  them  ;  the  which  hath 
opera  causam,  a  need  of  labour,  and 
opera  pretum,  some  effect  worth  our 
pains  :  if  it  be  not  such,  it  is  not  a  due 
matter  of  virtuous  and  laudable  industry. 

There  are  many  things  about  which 
men  with  great  earnestness  employ  them 
selves,  called  business,  but  not  deserving 
that  name  :  there  are  divers  spurious 
kinds  of  industry,  which  may  not  pre 
tend  to  commendation,  but  rather  do  merit 
blame  ;  according  to  that  of  St.  Chry- 


sostom,  Labour  which  hath  no  profit  can 
not  obtain  any  praise* 

There  is  a  xf  voanovdlu,  a  vain  indus 
try,  and  a  xuxoaTrovdlu,  a  naughty  indus 
try,  both  agreeing  with  genuine  virtuoua 
industry  in  the  act,  as  implying  careful 
and  painful  activity,  but  discording  from 
it  in  object  and  design  ;  and  consequently 
in  worth  and  moral  esteem. 

Aliud  agere,  to  be  impertinently  busy, 
doing  that  which  conduceth  to  no  good 
purpose,  is  in  some  respect  worse  than  to 
do  nothing,  or  to  forbear  all  action  ;  for' 
it  is  a  positive  abuse  of  our  faculties,  and 
trifling  with  God's  gifts  ;t  it  is  a  throwing  i 
away  labour  and  care,  things  valuable  in  i 
themselves  ;  it  is  often  a  running  out  of 
the  way,  which  is  worse  than  standing 
still  ;  it  is  a  debasing  our  reason,  and  de 
clining  from  our  manhood,  nothing  being 
more  foolish  or  childish  than  to  be  solici 
tous  and  serious  about  trifles :  for  who 
are  more  busy  and  active  than  children? 
who  are  fuller  of  thoughts  and  designs, 
or  more  eager  in  prosecution  of  them, 
than  they?  But  all  is  about  ridiculous 
toys,  the  shadows  of  business,  suggested 
to  them  by  apish  curiosity  and  imitation. 
Of  such  industry  we  may  understand 
that  of  the  Preacher,  The  labour  of  the 
foolish  wearieth  every  one  of  them ; '  for 
that  a  man  soon  will  be  weary  of  that 
labour,  which  yieldeth  no  profit  or  bene 
ficial  return. 

But  there  is  another  industry  worse 
than  that,  when  men  are  very  busy  in 
devising  and  compassing  mischiefs  ;  an 
industry  whereof  the  Devil  affordeth  a 
great  instance  ;"  for  the  cursed  fiend  is 
very  diligent,  ever  watching  for  occasions 
to  supplant  us,  ever  plotting  methods  and 

*  n<5co£  oiiSlv  iclpiof  t^biv,  iyKkipiov  iravrds  diria- 

rlpriTai. — Chrysost.  torn.  v.  Oral.  64. 

f  "AXXo>  yap  ovSevi  <pi\OTr6vov  rdv  Ktvoairoviov 
bpi^opev  iv  rolf  Zpyotf  ovra  TroXXa/cif,  5)  roi  rdv  jiiv 
ei(  dvu(j>£\i]  vovttv,  ical  d3ta<j>6pus,  TOV  <$£  Ivtxd  TOV 
Twv  av[i(i>fp6vT(i}v  KOI  XvviTtXcSv1 — Plut.  de  Com- 
mtin.  Not.  p.  1949,  edit.  Steph. 

EnovSa^civ  Kai  TTOVCIV  valutas  vdptv  fi\iQiov  <f>ai- 
verat  ical  \iav  vaidtK.6v. — Arist.  Eth.  X.  6. 

'H  inl  [iticpuis  airovSi)  fii^iv  <f>cpct. — Plut.    ibid. 

Vide  de  Glor.  Ath.  p.  621. 

Ol  airovSa^ovTes  iv  rofj  ytXofoij,  iv  roTf  airovial- 
oif  ttrovTat  /caraytXaaroi. —  Cat.  Maj.  apud  Plut. 

in  Apoph. 

*  Eccles.  x.  15. 

•>  Lukexxii.  31  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  11. 
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leans  to  do  harm,  ever  driving  on  his 
lischievous  designs  with  unwearied  ac- 
vity  ;  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  ; 
mining  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  looking 
or  prey,  and  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
our. 

>  And  his  wicked  brood  are  commonly 
ike  him,  being  workers  of  iniquity,*  ol 
iovrtool,  painful  men,*  ol  nufovyyoi,  men 
hat  will  do  all  things ;  who  will  spare  no 
teins,  nor  leave  any  stone  unturned,  for 
atisfying  their  lusts,  and  accomplishing 
heir  bad  designs. 

So  indeed  it  is,  that  as  no  great  good, 
to  neither  can  any  great  mischief  be  ef- 
ected  without  much  pains;  and  if  we 
Consider  either  the  characters  or  the 
^radices  of  those,  who  have  been  fa- 
tious  mischief-doers,  the  pests  of  man 
kind  and  disturbers  of  the  world,  we 
shall  find  them  to  have  been  no  slug 
gard  s.t 

These  two  sorts   of  vain  and    bad    in 
dustry  the  prophet  Isaiah  seemeth  to  de- 
;  scribe  in  those  words  :    They  hatch  cocka 
trice's  eggs,  and  weave  the  spiders  web ;'' 
\  of  which   expressions  one  may   denote 
mischievous,  the  other  frivolous  diligence 
I  in  contrivance    or   execution  of  naughty 
i  or  vain  designs  ;  and  to  them  both  that  of 
the    prophet    Hosea    may    be    referred  : 
They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall 
reap  the  whirlwind;  guilt,  remorse,  and 
punishment    being   the   consequences  of 
both/     And  of  them  both    common   ex 
perience    doth  afford  very    frequent  and 
obvious  instances,  a  great  part  of  human 
life  being  taken  up  with  them.     For 

How  assiduously  intent  and  eager  may 
we  observe  men  to  be  at  sport !  how  soon 
will  they  rise  to  go  forth  to  them  !  with 
what  constancy  and  patience  will  they 
toil  in  them  all  the  day  !  How  indefatiga 
ble  are  they  in  riding  and  running  about 
after  a  dog  or  a  hawk,  to  catch  a  poor 
beast  or  silly  bird  ! 

How  long  will  men  sit  poring  on  their 
games,   dispensing   with   their  food   and 
.  sleep  for  it  !| 

*  'Epydrai  rfc  dlixiaf.      Luke  xiii.  27. 

t  Catiline,  Marius,  Stilico.  Caesar,  &c. 

|  Eivveipovai  yap  a't  <f>i^6isv6ot  VVKTUS  fiptpatf  aai- 
roi  xa\  aitorot,  KOI  iiiovfif  r]&ovt\  rrtpiiaTi. —  Lib. 
Orat.  31. 

«  Job  i.  7  ;  1  Pet.  v.  8.  <  Psal.  vi.  8. 

•  Isa.  Hx.  5. 

f  Hos.  viii.  7;  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  2;  Prov.  xiii. 
8  ;  Hos.  i.  13. 


How  long  and  serious  attention  will 
men  yield  to  a  wanton  play  !  how  many 
hours  will  they  contentedly  sit  thereat ! 
What  study  will  men  employ  on  jests  and 
impertinent  wit !  How  earnest  will  they 
be  to  satisfy  their  vain  curiostv  ! 

How  in  such  cases  do  men  forget  what 
they  are  doing,  that  sport  should  be  sport,* 
not  work ;  to  divert  and  relax  us,  not  to 
employ  and  busy  us;  to  take  off  our 
minds  a  little,  not  wholly  to  take  them 
up  ;  not  to  exhaust  or  tire  our  spirits,  but 
to  refresh  and  cheer  them,  that  they  may 
become  more  fit  for  grave  and  serious  oc 
cupations  ! 

How  painful  will  others  be  in  hewing 
them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that 
will  hold  no  icater  ;'  that  is,  in  immoder 
ate  pursuit  of  worldly  designs !  How  stu 
diously  will  they  plod,  how  restlessly  will 
they  trudge,  what  carking  and  drudgery 
will  they  endure  in  driving  on  projects  of 
ambition  and  avarice  !  What  will  not 
they  gladly  do  or  suffer  to  get  a  little  pre 
ferment,  or  a  little  profit !  It  was  a  com 
mon  practice  of  old,  and  sure  the  world 
is  not  greatly  mended  since  the  Psalmist 
did  thus  reflect,  Surely  every  man  walk- 
eth  in  a  vain  show  ;  surely  they  are  dis 
quieted  in  vain :  he  heapeth  up  riches, 
and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them.h 

How  many  vigilant  and  stout  pursuers 
are  there  of  sensuality  and  riotous  ex 
cess  !  such  as  those  of  whom  the  proph 
et  speaketh,  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up 
early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  fol' 
low  strong  drink ;  that  continue  until 
night,  till  wine  inflame  them.' 

How  busy  (O  shame  !  O  misery  !  how 
fiercely  busy)  are  some  in  accomplishing 
designs  of  malice  and  revenge !  How 
intent  are  some  to  over-reach,  to  circum 
vent,  to  supplant  their  neighbour  !  How 
sore  pains  will  some  take  to  seduce,  cor 
rupt,  or  debauch  others  !  How  active 
will  some  be  in  sowing  strifes,  in  raising 
factions,  in  fomenting  disorders  in  the 
world  !  How  many  industrious  slaves 
hath  the  Devil,t  who  will  spare  no  pains 
about  any  kind  of  work  which  he  putteth 
them  to  !  How  many  like  those  of  whom 
the  Wise  Man  saith,  Their  feel  run  to 

*   To»  y&p  Svrntat^ovTa  it'!  irai^ttv. — Plllt. 
f  '}Lvvot]awfiiv   riKd    6  JicitfoAoj  lirira(t,  »wf   J»»- 
iroKO,  irwf  tfii^o^da,  AtC.  Chrj'S.  'A.vlp.  16. 

f  Jer.  u.  18.  k  Psal.  xzxix.  6. 

'  IM.  v.  11. 
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evil,  and  are  swift  in  running  to  mis 
chief:  they  sleep  not,  except  they  have 
done  mischief ;  and  their  sleep  is  taken 
away,  unless  they  cause  some  to  fall!* 

Now  with  all  these  labourers  we  may 
well  expostulate  in  the  words  of  the  pro 
phet  :  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for 
that  which  is  not.  bread,  and  your  labour 
for  that  which  satisjieth  not  ?•*• 

Such  labours  are  unworthy  of  men, 
much  less  do  they  beseem  Christians. 

It  becometh  us  not  as  rational  creatures 
to  employ  the  excellent  gifts  of  our  na 
ture,  and  noble  faculties  of  our  high-born 
soul,  the  forces  of  our  mind,  the  advanta 
ges  of  our  fortune,  our  precious  time,  our 
very  care  and  labour,  vainly  or  unprofit- 
ably  upon  any  thing  base  or  mean :  be 
ing  that  our  reason  is  capable  of  achiev 
ing  great  and  worthy  things,  we  much  de 
base  it  by  stooping  to  regard  toys  ;  we 
do  extremely  abuse  it  by  working  mis 
chief. 

Much  more  doth  it  misbecome  us  as 
Christians  (that  is,  persons  devoted  to  so 
high  a  calling,  who  have  so  worthy  em 
ployments  assigned  to  us,  so  glorious 
hopes,  so  rich  encouragements  proposed 
to  us  for  our  work)  to  spend  our  thoughts 
and  endeavours  on  things  impertinent  to 
our  great  design,  or  mainly  thwarting  it.1 

The  proper  matter  and  object  of  our 
industry  (those  false  ones  being  exclud 
ed)  is  true  business  ;  or  that  which  is  in 
cumbent  on  a  man  to  do,  either  in  way  of 
duty,  being  required  by  God,  or  by  dic 
tates  of  reason,  as  conducing  8to  some 
good  purpose  ;  so  that  in  effect  it  will 
turn  to  account,  and  finally  in  advanta 
geous  return  will  pay  him  for  his  labour 
of  mind  or  body ;  that  which  the  Wise 
Man  did  intend,  when  he  advised,  What 
ever  thy  handjindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all 
thy  might :'"  whatever  thy  hand  findeth, 
that  is,  whatever  by  divine  appointment 
(by  the  command  or  providence  of  God), 
or  which,, upon  rational  deliberation,  doth 
occur  as  matter  of  our  action ;  compris 
ing  every  good  purpose  and  reasonable 
undertaking  incident  to  us. 

But  our  business,  according  to  the  holy 
apostle's  intent,  may  be  supposed  espe 
cially  to  be  the  work  of  our  calling ;  to 


)  Prov.  i.  16  ;  vi.  18  ;  iv.  16. 

k  Isa.  Iv.  2.  i  Eph.  i.  18. 

m  Eccles.  ix.  10. 


which  each  man  hath  a  peculiar  obliga 
tion  ;  and  which  therefore  is  most  prop- 
erly  his  business,  or  »)  anovd'ii,  emphati 
cally,  the  business  allotted  to  him. 

Now  this  business,  our  calling,  is  dou 
ble  ;  our  general  calling,  which  is  com 
mon  to  us  all  as  Christians,  and  our  par 
ticular  calling,  which  peculiarly  belonged^ 
to  us,  as  placed  in  a  certain  station,  either 
in  the  church  or  state.  In  both  which 
vocations,  that  we  are  much  obliged  and 
concerned  to  be  industrious,  shall  be  now 
my  business  to  declare. 

I.  As  to  our  general  calling  (that  sub' 
lime,  that  heavenly,  that  holy  vocation,*) 
in  which  by  divine  grace,  according  to 
the  evangelical  dispensations,  we  are  en 
gaged,  that  necessarily  requireth  and 
most  highly  deserved  from  us  a  great 
measure  of  industry  ;  the  nature  and  de 
sign  of  it  requireth,  the  fruit  and  result  of 
it  deserveth,  our  utmost  diligence ;  all 
sloth  is  inconsistent  with  discharging  the 
duties,  with  enjoying  the  hopes,  with  ob 
taining  the  benefits  thereof.  For 

It  is  a  state  of  continual  work,  and  is 
expressed  in  terms  importing  abundant,, 
incessant,  intense  care  and  pain ;  for  to 
be  indeed  Christians,  we  must  work  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;* 
we  must  by  patie?it  continuance  in  well 
doing  seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  im 
mortality."  We  must  walk  worthy  of 
the  Lord,  to  all  wellpleasing,  being  fruit 
ful  in  every  good  ivork.  We  must  be 
rich  in  good  works,  and  filled  with  the 
fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Je 
sus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 
We  are  God's  workmanship,  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  work,  which  God 
hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  ivalk 
in  them.v 

We  have  a  soul  to  save,  and  are  ap 
pointed  fl;  TiFQinohjaiv  (TMiffQlug,  to  make 
an  acquist  of  salvation.* 

We  have  a  mind  to  improve  with  vir 
tue  and  wisdom,  qualifying  us  for  en 
trance  into  heaven,  for  enjoyment  of 
God's  favour,  for  conversation  with  an 
gels. 


*  'H  uvw  *X/)<Ti5,  Phil.  iii.  14. — K^ijo-ij  inovpa- 
vtos,  Heb.  iii.  1. — 'Ayia  K\fitnS,  2  Tim.  i.  9  ; 
(Eph.  i.  18;  2  Thess.  i.  11.) 

»  Phil.  ii.  12.  °  Rom.  ii  7. 

P  Col.  i.  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  18;  Phil.  i.  11; 
(John  xv.  5,  8,  16:  James  iii.  17;)  Eph.  ii.  10. 

i  1  Thess.  v.  9. ' 
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As  Christians  we  are  assumed  to  be  ser- 
ants  of  God,  and  re-admitted  into  his 
Jmily,  from  which  for  our  disloyalty  we 
ad  been  discarded  ;  so  that  as  he  was 
ur  natural  Lord,  so  he  is  now  such  also 

•  y  special  grace  ;  who  did  make  us,  who 
oth  maintain  us,  under  whose  protection 
nd  at  whose  disposal  we  subsist ;  whence 
ve  are  obliged  to  be  faithfully  diligent  in 
kis  service  :  we  must  constantly  wait  up- 
•n  him  in  devotional  addresses  ;  we  must 
arefully  study  to  know  his  pleasure  ;  we 

-  nust  endeavour  exactly  to  perform  his 
vill,  and  obey  his  commands  ;s  we  must 

t  trive  to  advance  his  glory,  to  promote  his 

nterest,  to  improve  all  talents  and  advan- 

ages  committed  to  us  for  those  purposes  ; 

Ive  must,  as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it,  always 

ibound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.1 

We  must  also  look  upon  ourselves  as 
ervants  of  Christ  our  Redeemer ;  who 
>y  his  blood  hath   purchased  us  to  him 
self,  that  we  might  be  zealous  of  good 
corks;"    performing   a  service   to    him, 
i  tfhich  consisteth  in  a  faithful  discharge  of 
»  nanifold  duties,  and  in  pursuance  of  all 
nrtue  ;  with   most  intent  application  of 
"nind,   with   expedite   promptitude,  with 
iccurate  circumspection  ;  giving  all  dil- 
i  igence  (as  St.  Peter  speaketh)  in  adding 
Dne   virtue  to  another  ;v  being  ready  (as 
St.  Paul  saith)  to  every  good  work  ;*  and 
\  teeing  that  we  walk  circumspectly,*-  or  be- 
pave   ourselves  exactly  according  to  the 
rules  of  duty  in  all  our  conversation. 

This  service  requireth  of  us  assiduous 
[attendance  on  works  of  piety  and  devo- 
i  :ion ;  that  we  do  incessantly  watch  to 
prayer,  that  we  always  give  thanks,  that 
we  continually  do  offer  up  the  sacrijice 
of  praise  to  God.* 

It  demandeth  from  us  a  continual  la- 
\bour  of  charity  ;  that  we  serce  one  anoth 
er  in  love;  that  we  should,  as  we  hare 
opportunity,  work  good  to  all  men  ;  that 


'  1  Thess.  i.  9  ;  Rom.  vii.  6  ;  vi.  22  ;  Eph 
lii.  19. 

•  Eph.  v.  10;  Rom.  xii.2;  Luke  xi.  28; 
Matt.  xxv.  27.  l  1  Cor.  xv.  58. 

"  Col.  iii.  24;  Eph.  vi.  7  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  23;  vi. 
20;  Tit.  ii.  14. 

T   2  Pet.    i.    5, — £,Trov£riv  iravav  *aptia(.viyKavTtf. 

w  Tit.  iii.  1. 

1  Eph.  v.  15, — BAt«re  JTOK  dxpiSus 

y  Col.  iv.  2;  Eph.  vi.  18;  Rom.xii.  12;1 
Thess.  v.  17  ;  Luke  xviii.  1  ;  1  Thess.  v.  18  ; 

h.  v.  20  j  Col.  iii.  17  ;  Heb.  xiii.  15. 


we  should  always  pursue  good  toward  one 
another,  and  toward  all  men.*- 

It  obligeth  us  with  all  our  powers  to 
pursue  peace  with  all  men  (which,  consid 
ering  our  natural  peevishness,  pride,  and 
perverseness,  is  often  no  easy  task),  and 
that  we  do  ffnowidje**,  studiously  endeav 
our  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.* 

It  chargeth  on  us  contentedly  and  pa 
tiently  to  undergo  whatever  God  doth  im 
pose  of  burden  or  sufferance,  so  that  pa 
tience  have  its  perfect  work  ;h  and  it  is  a 
crabbed  work  to  bend  our  stiff  inclina 
tions,  to  quell  our  refractory  passions,  to 
make  our  sturdy  humour  buckle  thereto. 

It  doth  exact  that  we  should  govern  and 
regulate  according  to  very  strict  and  se 
vere  laws  all  the  faculties  of  our  soul,  all 
the  members  of  our  body,  all  internal 
motions,  and  all  external  actions  proceed 
ing  from  us ;  that  we  should  check  our 
inclinations,  curb  our  appetites,  and  com 
pose  our  passions  ;  that  we  should  guard 
our  hearts  from  vain  thoughts  and  bad 
desires  ;  that  we  should  bridle  our  tongues 
from  evil  and  from  idle  discourses ; 
that  we  should  order  our  steps  in  the 
straight  way  of  righteousness,  not  de 
flecting  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  service,  how 
many  rough  difficulties  are  there  to  be 
surmounted,  how  many  great  obstacles 
to  be  removed,  how  many  stout  opposi 
tions  to  be  encountered,  how  many  po 
tent  enemies  to  be  vanquished,  how  many 
sore  hardships,  crosses,  and  tribulations 
to  be  endured  ! 

How  shrewd  a  task  must  we  find  it  to 
circumcise  our  hearts,  to  mortify  our 
earthly  members,  to  crucify  our  flesh 
with  its  affections  and  lusts,  to  pull  out 
our  right  eyes,  and  cut  off  our  right 
hands,  to  renounce  our  worldly  interests, 
to  hate  our  nearest  relations,  to  take  up 
and  bear  our  cross,  whenever  conscience 
and  duty  shall  call  us  thereto! 

Our  calling,  therefore,  doth  require 
great  industry ;  and  the  business  of  it 
consequently  is  well  represented  by  those 
performances  which  demand  the  greatest 
intention  and  laborious  activity  :  it  is 

•  1  TheSS.  i.  3,  K6xo{  rts  oyairiK.— Gal.  V.  13, 

Aov\tvovrts — Gal.  vi.  10,  'EpyafrptOa—  1  Thess. 
v.  15. 

•  Rom.  xii.   18,  E.'  cW.r-fc— Heb.  xu.  14;  2 
Tim.  ii.  22  ;  Eph.  iv.  3.  "  James  i.  4. 
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styled  exercise  (agonistic  and  ascetic  ex- 

J    .  u  •  ^  >  ,       '/? 

ercise  ;  fvfJifai^B  aeuvtov  noo^  ev<Teonai>, 
Exercise  thyself  to  Godliness  ;  and  i>' 
TOVIUI  SE  avio;  aaxw,  Herein  I  exercise 
myself,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  men  ;) 
wrestling  (rifiCoi'  ^  .-niAr/,  our  wrestling  is 
not  only  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities  and  powers  ;)  run 
ning  a  race  (Let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us :  So  run  that  ye 
may  obtain  :  I  press  toward  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  ;)  a  war 
fare,  a  combating  (  War  a  good  warfare, 
holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience: 
Fight  the  good  fight :  Thou  therefore 
endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of  Je 
sus  Christ :  Every  man  that  strivethfor 
the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things  ;) 
offering  violence  (  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffer  eth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it 
•  by  force  ;)  watching  (Let  us  not  sleep  as 
do  others,  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober  : 
Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit 
you  like  men,  be  strong :  Watch  and  pray, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.*} 

Hence  the  precepts  importing  the  gen 
eral  tenor  of  Christian  practice  are  usu 
ally  couched  in  terms  implying  great  se 
dulity  and  contention  of  soul :  '-Jywi'lZ.ea- 
6f,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  : 
Let  us  labour,  therefore,  to  enter  into  that 
rest :  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that  pcr- 
isheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth 
to  everlasting  life.  Give  diligence  to 
make  your  calling  and  election  sure.  Gird 
up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and 
hope  to  the  end.  Wherefore,  brethren, 
seeing  that  ye  look  for  such  things,  be 
diligent,  that  ye  may  be  found  of  him  in 
peace,  without  spot  and  blameless.11 

Such  is  the  work  of  our  general  call 
ing,  and  so  much  industry  it  challengeth 
from  us ;  with  great  reason  indeed,  for 
that  such  work  is  needful  to  our  happi 
ness,  and  that  our  labour  will  certainly  be 
rewarded  therewith. 

c  1  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  Acts  xxiv.  16  ;  Heb.  xii.  11 ; 
Eph.  vi.  12  ;  Heb.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24  ;  Phil, 
iii.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  7  ;  1  Tim.  i.  18.  19. 

d  i  Tim.  vi.  12  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  3  :  1  Cor.  ix.  25  ; 
Matt.  xi.  12.;  IThess.  v.  6;  1  Cor.  xvi.  13; 
Matt.  xxvi.  41;  xxiv.  42  ;  Luke  xii.  37  ;  1 
Pet.  v.  8  ;  Apoc.  iii.  2  ;  xvi.  15. 

«  Luke   xiii.   24;  Ejrr>vcJa<Tu^ri/,   Heb.  iv.  11; 

'Epyd&ffOc,  John  Vi.  27  ;  ETroixiutrart,  2  Pet.  i.  10  ; 

1  Pet.  i.  13  ;  Luke  xii.  35  ;  Eph.  vi.  14  ;  2  Pet. 
iii.  14. 


The  work  indeed  of  itself  is  most  wor 
thy  to  employ  us,  doth  most  become 
doth  much  adorn  us,  doth  best  befit  01 
divine  extraction  and  large  capacity  ; 
the  noblest,  the  handsomest,  the  sweett 
employment  that  could  take  us  up  ;  bi 
we  have  also  the  greatest  inducements 
and  encouragements  possible  for  our  ii 
dustry  therein/ 

There  are,  by  the  divine  bounty  andji 
mercy,  wages  assigned  abundantly  cor4j 
respondent  to  our  work,  yea,  infinitely:1: 
surpassing  it ;  there  is  n«Ai)g  fiia(iu~,  a, 
great  (or  a  manifold)  hire''  for  our  slen-t! 
der  and  simple  performances  ;  there  arel 
several  noble  prizes  highly  worth  ouil 
striving  for  with  our  utmost  strength  andi 
contention  of  soul. 

In  recompence  thereof,  we  shall  assur 
edly  gain,   even  here  in  this  transitory 
state,  the  special  favour  and  love  of  God, 
with  his  constant  protection  and  care  for  i 
our    good  ;*     his    faithful    direction    and  I 
friendly  assistance  to  guide  us  and  uphold  i 
us  in  all  our  ways,  to  bless   and  prosper 
our   undertakings,  to  supply    us   in  our 
needs,  and  comfort  us  in  our  distresses ; 
so  that  we  shall  lack  nothing  that  is  good, 
that  no  evil  shall   happen  to  us,  that  all 
things  shall  concur  and    co-operate  for 
our  benefit. ll 

We  shall  thereby  taste  the  saiisfactions 
of  a  calm  mind  and  a  sound  conscience, 
quickened  by  the  consolations  of  the  di 
vine  Spirit ;  the  peace  of  God  ruling  in 
our  hearts,  which  passeth  all  understand 
ing.1 

We  shall  afterward,  when  this  mo 
ment  is  passed  over,  and  our  short  day's 
work  despatched,  receive  from  God's 
bountiful  hand  an  unconceivable  affluence 
of  good  things,  an  eternal  permanence  of 
life  ;  undisturbed  rest,  indefectible  wealth, 
ineffable  joy,  incorruptible  glory,  a  king 
dom  unshakable.^ 

He  (saith  our  Lord)  that,  reapeth,  re- 
ceiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto 
life  everlasting* 

*  Rom.  xiv.  18. — He  that  in  these  things 
serveth  Christ,  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  ap 
proved  of  men. 

f  John  iv.  36.  e  Matt.  v.  12. 

h  Psal.  xxxiv.  9;  Ixxxiv.  11;  xxxiii.  19 ; 
xxxvii.  3,  19;  xci.  10  ;  Prov.  xii.  21;  Rom. 
viii.  38. 

'  Col.  iii.  15;  Phil.  iv.  7. 

J  James  i.  12  ;  1  Pet.  v.  4  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  25. 

"  John  iv.  36. 
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To  them  (saith  St.  Paul)  ic/io,  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory, 
jnd  honour,  and  immortality,  God  in 
•ecompense  will  bestoiv  eternal  life.1  And, 
•  I  have  (saith  that  blessed  labourer  of 
nimself)  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have 
inis/i^d  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
-rown  of  righteousness.'" 

What  more  effectual  spur  or  incentive 
san  there  be  to  industry  in  this  business, 
>.han  to  consider  that  which  St.  Paul  so 
often  doth  inculcate  :  Knowing  that  what 
soever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same 
(a  recompense  for  the  same)  he  shall  re- 
~tir>  of  the  Lord  ;  and  knowing  that  (in 
Consideration  of  our  service  done  to  the 
Lord)  of  the  Lord  we  shall  receive  the  re- 
'•.oard  of  the  inheritance?'' 

What  exhortation  can  be  more  firmly 
grounded,  or  strongly  backed,  than  is  that 
Df  the  apostle  :  Therefore,  my  brethren, 
be  ye  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
Abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  for 
asmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is 
lot  in  rain  in  the  Lord  ?" 

May  it  not  also  much  encourage  us  to 
ndustry,  to  be  assured,  that  not  only  the 
kind  of  our  work,  but  the  degree  of  our 
.abour,  shall  be  considered  and  requited 
n  just  proportion  ;  so  that  the  harder  we 
work,  the  higher  we  shall  be  rewarded  ; 
For  to  each  o/ie1  (saith  our  Lord)  the  Son 
jf  man  shall  render  a  reward,  x<tru  r^r 
^iQuiif  ajjroC,  according  to  his  perform- 
znce.  Every  one  (saith  St.  Paul)  shall 
'  "eceive  fSiov  iiiaftuv  xuiu  TOP  I'Siov  xorro*', 
kis  proper  reward  according  to  his  proper 
•cork  ;  whence  we  have  reason  to  observe 
3t.  John's  advice,  Look  to  yourselves,  that 
\ye  lose  not  those  things  which  ye  have 
\ %aincd,  but  that  ye  receire  a  full  reward.11 
To  be  negligent  or  slothful  in  such  a 
pase,  for  want  of  a  little  care  and  pains 
:o  forfeit  such  advantages,  what  a  pity, 
!  what  a  folly  is  it !  Were  an  opportunity 
!  presented,  by  a  little  minding  our  busi- 
iriess,  and  bestirring  ourselves,  to  procure 
I  a  fair  estate,  or  a  good  preferment,  would 
not  he  be  deemed  mad  or  sottish,  who 

1  'AiroStaofi, — Rom.  ii.  6,  7. 

"  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8. 

•  Eph.  vi.  8  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10  ;  Col.  iii.  24. 

0  1  Cor.  xv.  58. 

P  'AxoSuaci  licfo™, — Matt.  xvi.  27. 

'  1  Cor.  iii.  8;  Rev.  xxii.  12  ;  ii.  23;  Matt. 
«xv.  21 ;  Lukexix.  12;  Miv66v  **npi 
i—2  John  8. 


should  sit  still,  and  forego  that  his  advan 
tage  ?  How  much  more  wildness  is  it  to 
be  drowsy  and  sluggish  in  this  case,  there 
by  losing  eternal  bliss  and  glory  !  Well, 
therefore,  might  the  apostle  say,  How 
shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  sal 
vation  ?r  How  shall  we  escape,  not  only 
the  sin  and  guilt  of  basest  ingratitude 
toward  him  that  graciously  doth  offer  it, 
but  the  imputation  of  most  wretched  folly, 
in  being  so  much  wanting  to  our  own  in 
terest  and  welfare  ? 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thing,  a  woful  shame,  to 
observe  what  pains  men  will  throw  away 
upon  things  of  small  or  no  concernment 
to  them  ?  yea,  what  toil  and  drudgery 
they  will  sustain  in  the  service  of  Satan, 
in  pursuit  of  sin,  in  the  gratification  of 
their  vanities  and  lusts  ? 

What  pains  will  a  covetous  wretch  take 
in  scraping  for  pelf!  how  will  he  rack 
his  mind  with  carking  solicitude  to  get, 
to  keep,  to  spare  it!  How  will  he  tire  his 
spirits  with  restless  travail !  how  will  he 
pinch  his  carcass  for  want  of  what  nature 
craveth  !  What  infamy  and  obloquy  will 
he  endure  for  his  niggardly  parsimony 
and  sordidness ! 

How  much  labour  will  an  ambitious 
fop  undergo  for  preferment  or  vain  hon 
our  !  To  how  many  tedious  attendan 
ces,  to  how  pitiful  servilities  will  he  sub 
mit  f  what  sore  crosses  and  disappoint 
ments  will  he  swallow !  what  affronts 
and  indignities  will  he  patiently  digest, 
without  desisting  from  his  enterprise  ! 

How  will  a  man,  as  St.  Paul  observed, 
nci/'?«  tj  x£«m'fa<9«i,  endure  ail  painful 
abstinence  and  continence,  in  order  to 
the  obtaining  a  corruptible  crown,"  a  fad 
ing  garland  of  bays,  a  puff'  of  vain  ap 
plause  ! 

What  diligence  will  men  use  to  com 
pass  the  enjoyment  of  forbidden  pleas 
ures  !  how  watchful  in  catching  opportu 
nities,  how  eager  in  quest  of  them  will 
they  be  !  What  difficulties  will  they  un 
dertake,  what  hazards  will  they  incur, 
what  damages  and  inconveniences  will 
they  sustain,  rather  than  fail  of  satisfying 
their  desires  ! 

What  achings  of  head  and  heart ;  what 
pangs  of  mind,  and  gripes  of  conscience  ; 
what  anxieties  of  regret  and  fear,  will  ev 
ery  worker  of  iniquity  undergo  !  So  faith* 


'  Hcb.  ii  3. 
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ful  friends  hath  this  vain  and  evil  world;  so 
diligent  servants  hath  the  accursed  lord 
thereof;  so  careful  and  laborious  will 
men  he  to  destroy  and  damn  themselves. 
O  that  we  could  be  willing  to  spend  as 
much  care  and  pains  in  the  service  of 
our  God  !  Othat  we  were  as  true  friends 
of  ourselves  !'  O  that  we  could  be  as  in 
dustrious  for  our  salvation  !  that  is,  in  the 
business  of  our  general  calling  !  which 
having  considered,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
other  business  belonging  to  us,  which  is, 

II.  The  business  of  our  particular  cal 
ling  ;  that  in  reference  whereto  St.  Paul 
doth  prescribe,  Every  man  as  the  Lord 
hath  called  him,  so  let  him  walk.  Let 
every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling 
wherein  he  ivas  called  :u  let  him  so  abide, 
as  faithfully  to  prosecute  the  work,  and 
discharge  the  duty  of  it;  the  doing  which 
otherwhere  he  termeth  n^&aativ  ru  iV5t«, 
to  do  our  own  business,  (working  with  our 
hands),  and  enjoineth  it  in  opposition  to 
those  two  great  pests  of  life,  sloth  and 
pragmatical  curiosity;'  or  the  neglect  of 
our  own,  and  meddling  with  other  men's 
affairs. 

This  the  apostle  nameth  our  calling, 
because  we  are  called  or  appointed  there 
to  by  divine  Providence  ;  for  he  suppos- 
eth  and  taketh  it  for  granted,  that  to  each 
man  in  this  world  God  hath  assigned  a 
certain  station,  unto  which  peculiar  ac 
tion  is  suited  ;  in  which  station  he  biddeth 
him  quietly  to  abide,  till  Providence  fairly 
doth  translate  him,  and  during  his  abode 
therein  diligently  to  execute  the  work 
thereof.* 

Every  man  is  a  member  of  a  double 
body ;  of  the  civil  commonwealth,  and 
of  the  Christian  church :  in  relation  to 
the  latter  whereof,  St.  Paul  lellelh  us 
(and  what  he  saith  by  parity  of  reason 
may  be  referred  likewise  to  the  former), 
that  God  hath  set  the  members  of  every 
one  in  the  body,  as  it  pleaseth  him  ;x  and 
as  it  is  the  natural,  so  it  is  in  every  po 
litical  and  spiritual  body,  every  member 
hath  its  proper  use  and  function :  All 
members  (saith  St.  Paul)  have  not  rty-  tri>- 
ity  ngaSiv,  the  same  office ,y  or  the  same 
work  and  operation ;  yet  every  one  hath 
some  work.  There  is  no  member  de- 

1  Chrys.  dvSp.  tB.  u  1  Cor.  vii.17,  20. 

T  1  Thess.  iv.  11 ;  Eph.  iv.  28. 

»  1  Cor.  vii.  22. 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  18.  '  Rom.  xii.  4. 


signed  to  be  idle  or  useless,  conferring  n-d 
benefit  to  the  whole  ;  but  the  whole  /Will 
(saith  the  apostle)  fitly  joined  togethem 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  join\\ 
supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  worM 
ing  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketi. 
increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  it 
self  in  love  :*  each  member  doth  conspirej 
and  co-operate  to  the  strength,  nourish-! 
ment,  thriving,  and  welfare  of  the  whole.) 

Every  man  (who  continueth  a  man, 
in  his  senses,  or  in  any  good  degree  oi 
natural  integrity)  is  by  God  endowed! 
with  competent  abilities  to  discharge  somd 
function  useful  to  common  good,  or  at; 
least  needful  to  his  own  sustenance  ;'  to 
every  one  some  talent  is  committed, 
which  in  subordination  to  God's  service 
he  may  improve,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
world,  God's  temporal,  or  of  the  church, 
God's  spiritual  kingdom. 

It  is  plainly  necessary,  that  the  great 
est  part  of  men  should  have  a  determi 
nate  work  allotted  to  them,  that  they  may 
support  their  life  and  get  their  food,  with 
out  being  injurious,  offensive,  or  burden 
some  to  others  ;  for  their  living  they  must 
either  follow  some  trade,  or  they  must 
shark  and  filch,  or  they  must  beg,  or  they 
must  starve. 

And  the  rest  are  obliged  to  do  some 
what  conducible  to  public  good,  that  they 
may  deserve  to  live  ;  for  a  drone  should 
not  be  among  the  bees,  nor  hath  right  to 
devour  the  honey.  If  any  man  doth  pre 
tend,  or  presume,  that  he  hath  nothing  to 
do  but  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  play,  to  laugh, 
to  enjoy  his  ease,  his  pleasure,  his  hu 
mour,  he  thereby  doth  as  it  were  dis 
claim  a  reasonable  title  of  living  among 
men,  and  sharing  in  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dusiry  ;  he,  in  St.  Paul's  judgment,  should 
be  debarred  of  food,  for  this  (saith  the 
holy  apostle)  we  command  you,  that  if 
any  man  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat.* 

Such  an  one  in  the  body  of  men,  what 
is  he  but  an  unnatural  excrescence,  suck 
ing  nutriment  from  it,  without  yielding 
ornament  or  use  ?  What  is  he  but  a  wen, 
deforming  and  encumbering  the  body;  or 
a  canker,  infesting  and  corrupting  it  ? 

As  no  man  (at  least  with  decency,  con- 


Eph.  iv.  16. 
'E(f<i(TT(o  cjf  ifiipiir 
2  Thess.  iii.  10. 
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,  enience,  and  comfort)  can  live  in  the 
for\d  without  being  obliged  to  divers 
ther  men  for  their  help  in  providing  ac- 
ommodations  for  him  ;  so  justice  and  in- 
.enuity,  corroborated  by  divine  sanctions, 
o  require  of  him,  that  in  commutation 
e,  one  way  or  other,  should  undertake 
!ome  pains  redounding  to  the  benefit  of 
thers. 

So  hath  the  great  author  of  order  dis- 

ributed  the  ranks  and  offices  of  men  in 

rder  to  mutual  benefit  and  comfort,  that 

I  me  man  should  plough,  another  thrash, 

:  .nother  grind,  another  labour  at  the  forge, 

.nother  knit  or   weave,  another  sail,  an- 

ither  trade,  another   supervise  all  these, 

ibouring  to  keep  them  all  in  order  and 

teace  ;  that  one   should   work   with  his 

lands  and  feet,  another  with  his  head  and 

ongue  ;  all  conspiring  to  one  common 

;nd,  the   welfare   of  the  whole,  and  the 

upply  of  what  is  useful  to  each  partic- 

ilar  member  ;  every  man  so  reciprocally 

'  ibliging  and   being  obliged  ;  the    prince 

being  obliged  to  the  husbandman  for  his 

>read,  to  the  weaver  for  his  clothes,   to 

he  mason  for  his  palace,  to  the  smith  for 

lis  sword  ;  those  being  all  obliged  to  him 

or  his  vigilant  care  in   protecting  them, 

or  their  security    in  pursuing   the  work, 

and  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  industry. 

So  every  man  hath  a  calling  and  proper 

Dusiness  ;    whereto  that  industry  is  re- 

juired,  I  need  not  much  to   prove,  the 

hing    itself  in   reason    and    experience 

>eing  so  clearly  evident :  for  what  busi- 

less  can   be  well  despatched,  what  suc- 

;ess  can  be  expected  to  any  undertaking, 

n  what  calling  can  any  man  thrive,  with- 

nit  industry?  What  business  is  there  that 

vill  go  on  of  itself,  or  proceed  to  any 

good  issue,  if  we  do  not  carefully  look  to 

t,  steadily  hold  it  in  its  course,  constantly 

oush  and  drive  it  forward  ?  It  is  true,  as 

n  nature,  so  in  all  affairs,  Nihil  movet 

%on  mntum,  nothing  moveth  without  being 

moved. 

Our  own  interest  should  move  us  to  be 
.ndustrious  in  our  calling,  that  we  may 
abtain  the  good  effects  of  being  so  in  a 
Comfortable  and  creditable  subsistence  ; 
that  we  may  not  suffer  the  damages  and 
wants,  the  disappointments  and  disgraces 
ensuing  on  sloth :  but  the  chief  motive 
ihould  be  from  piety  and  conscience  ; 
for  that  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  God. 
For  God  having  placed  us  in  our  station, 
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he  having  apportioned  to  us  our  task,  we 
being  in  transaction  of  our  business  his 
servants,  we  do  owe  to  him  that  neces 
sary  property  of  good  servants,  without 
which  fidelity  cannot  subsist  ;c  for  how 
can  he  be  looked  on  as  a  faithful  servant, 
who  doth  not  effectually  perform  the 
work  charged  on  him,  or  diligently  exe 
cute  the  orders  of  his  master  ? 

St.  Paul  doth  enjoin  servants,  that  they 
should  in  all  things  obey  their  masters,* 
with  conscientious  regard  to  God,  as 
therein  performing  service  to  God,  and 
expecting  recompense  from  him :  and  of 
princes  he  saith,  that  they,  in  dispensation 
of  justice,  enacting  laws,  imposing  taxes, 
and  all  political  administrations,  are  the 
ministers  of  God,  Trpor/xuorf^oOJTf ;,  at' 
tending  constantly  upon  this  very  thing:* 
and  if  these  extremes,  the  highest  and 
lowest  of  all  vocations,  are  services  of 
God ;  if  the  highest  upon  that  score  be 
tied  to  so  much  diligence,  then  surely  all 
middle  places,  upon  the  same  account  of 
conscience  toward  God,  do  exact  no  less. 

If  he  that  hath  one  talent,  and  he  that 
hath  ten,  must  both  improve  them  for 
God's  interest ;  then  he  that  hath  two, 
or  three,  or  more,  is  obliged  to  the  same 
duty  proportionably. 

Every  one  should  consider  the  world 
as  the  family  of  that  great  Paterfamilias, 
of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named,1  and  himself  as  an  offi 
cer  or  servant  therein,  by  God's  will  and 
designation  constituted  in  that  employ 
ment  into  which  Providence  hath  cast 
him  ;  to  confer,  in  his  order  and  way, 
somewhat  toward  a  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  of  his  fel 
low-servants.  Of  a  superior  officer  our 
Lord  saith,  Who  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
servant,  whom  his  lord  hath  made  ruler 
over  his  household,  to  gire  them  their 
meat  in  due  season  ?*  So  the  greatest 
men  are  as  stewards,  treasurers,  comp 
trollers,  or  purveyors  ;  the  rest  are  infe 
rior  servants,  in  their  proper  rank  and 
capacity. 

And  he  that  with  diligence  performeth 
his  respective  duty  (be  it  high  and  hon 
ourable,  or  mean  and  contemptible  in 
outward  appearance)  will  please  God,  as 

0  1  Cor.  iv.  2. 

*  Col.  iii.  22  ;  Eph.  vi.  5 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  22,  23. 

•  Rom.  liii.  6.  f  Eph.  iii.  15. 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  45;  Luke  xii.  42. 
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keeping  good  order,  and  as  being  useful 
to  his  service  ;  so  that,  upon  the  reckon 
ing,  God  will  say  unto  him,  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things  ;  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things  :  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.h  But  he  that 
doeth  otherwise  (behaving  himself  care 
lessly  or  sluggishly  in  his  business)  will 
offend  God,  as  committing  disorder,  and 
as  being  unprofitable. 

He  committeth  disorder,  according  to 
that  of  St.  Paul :  We  hear  there  are 
some,  u-hich  walk  among  you  disorderly, 
not  working  at  all.*  His  sentence  and 
doom  will  be,  according  to  our  Lord,  0 
thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant —  Cast 
the  unprofitable  servant  into  utter  dark- 
nese  ;j  which  words  are  spoken  in  rela 
tion  to  one  who  being  a  flatterer,  or  slug 
gard  in  his  calling,  did  not  improve  the 
special  talent  intrusted  with  him  for  God's 
service. 

In  fine,  if  we  are  conscientiously  in 
dustrious  in  our  vocation,  we  shall  assur 
edly  find  the  blessing  of  God  thereon ; 
and  that  he  thereby  will  convey  good  suc 
cess,  comfort,  competent  wealth,  a  fair 
reputation,  all  desirable  good  unto  us  ;  for 
as  all  these  things  are  promised  to  indus 
try,  so  the  promise  especially  doth  belong 
to  that  industry,  which  a  man  doth  exer 
cise  in  an  orderly  course  of  action  in  his 
own  way  ;  or  rather  in  God's  way,  where 
in  divine  Providence  hath  set  him. 

An  irregular  or  impertinent  laborious- 
ness,  out  of  a  man's  calling  or  sphere  ;  a 
being  diligent  in  other  men's  affairs,  invad 
ing  their  office  (as  if  I  a  priest  will  be  trad 
ing,  a  layman  preaching),  may  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  those  promises,  or  the  bless 
ings  of  industry :  but  a  husbandman, 
who,  with  conscientious  regard  to  God, 
and  confidence  in  him,  is  painful  in  tilling 
his  ground,  may  expect  a  good  crop  ;k  a 
merchant,  who  (upon  the  same  principle, 
with  the  like  disposition)  earnestly  follow- 
eth  his  trade,  may  hope  for  safe  voyages 
and  good  markets  ;  a  prince  carefully 
minding  his  affairs  may  look  for  peace 
and  prosperity  to  his  country ;  a  scholar 
studying  hard  may  be  well  assured  of 
getting  knowledge,  and  finding  truth ; 
all,  who  with  honest  diligence  constantly 

h  1  Cor,  xiv,  33  ;  Matt.  xxv.  21. 

'  2  Thess.  iii.  11.  J  Matt.  xxv.  26,  30. 

k  Prov.  x.  4;  xiii.  11. 


do  pursue  their  business,  may  confident 
ly  and  cheerfully  hope  to  reap  the  ad 
vantages  suitable  to  it  from  the  favour 
able  blessing  of  God.  So  that  we  hav< 
all  reason  to  observe  the  apostle's  precept 
Not  to  be  slothful  in  business. 

I  should  apply  this  doctrine  to  our  OWE 
case,  urging  its  practice  by  considerations 
peculiar  to  our  vocation  :  but  having  al 
ready  passed  the  bounds  of  time,  1  re 
serve  the  doing  it  to  another  opportunity, 

Now  the  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
wholly,  and  make  you  pefect  in  every1 
good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you 
that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,\ 
through  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:; 
to  whom  for  ever  be  all  glory  and  praise,  i 
Amen. 


SERMON  LIII. 

OF  INDUSTRY  IN  OUR  PARTICULAR  CALLING, 
AS  GENTLEMEN. 

ROM.  xii.  11. — Not  slothful  in  business. 

I  HAVE  largely  treated  upon  the  duty  re 
commended  in  this  precept,  and  urged 
the  observance  of  it  in  general,  at  a  dis 
tance  :  I  now  intend  more  particularly 
and  closely  to  apply  it,  in  reference  to 
those  persons  who  seem  more  especially 
obliged  to  it,  and  whose  observing  it  may 
prove  of  greatest  consequence  to  public 
good  ;  the  which  application  may  also 
be  most  suitable  and  profitable  to  this  au 
dience.  Those  persons  are  of  two  sorts; 
the  one  gentlemen,  the  other  scholars. 

I.  The  first  place,  as  civility  demand- 
eth,  we  assign  to  gentlemen,  or  persons 
of  eminent  rank  in  the  world,  well  alli 
ed,  graced  with  honour,  and  furnished 
with  wealth  :  the  which  sort  of  persons 
I  conceive  in  a  high  degree  obliged  to  ex 
ercise  industry  in  buisness. 

This  at  first  hearing  may  seem  a  little 
paradoxical  and  strange ;  for  who  have 
less  buisness  than  gentlemen  ?  who  do 
need  less  industry  than  they  ?  He  that 
hath  a  fair  estate,  and  can  live  on  his 
means,  what  hath  he  to  do  ?  what  labour 
or  trouble  can  be  exacted  of  him  ?  what 
hath  he  to  think  on,  or  trouble  his  head 
with,  but  how  to  invent  recreations  and 
pastimes  to  divert  himself,  and  spend  his 
1  1  Thess.  v.  23  ;  Heb.  xiii.  20. 
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aste  leisure    pleasantly  ?     Why  should 

:  >t  he  be  allowed    to  enjoy   himself,  and 

;  i  e  benefits  which  nature  or  fortune  hath 

eely  dispensed    to  him,   as  he  thinketh 

W,  without   offence  ?      Why    may   he 

)t  say  with  the    rich  man  in  the  gospel, 

jul,  thou  hast   much  goods  laid   up  for 

any  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink, 

id  be  merry  ?•'     Is  it   not  often  said  by 

e  Wise   Man,  that  there  is  nothing  bet- 

/•  under  the  sun,  than  that  a  man  should 

ake  his  soul  to  enjoy  good  in  a  cheerful 

id   comfortable    fruition  of  his  estate  ?b 

i  ccording  to  the  passable  notion  and  de- 

I  nition,  What   is  a   gentlemen   but   his 

'easure  1 

1    If  this  be  true,  if  a  gentleman  be  no 
ting  else  but  this,  then  truly  he  is  a  sad 
ece,  the  most   inconsiderable,  the  most 
I  sspicable,  the  most  pitiful    and  wretch- 
j  j  creature  in  the  world  :  if  it  is  his  priv- 
ege  to  do  nothing,    it  is   his  privliege  to 
;  e  most  unhappy ;  and    to  be  so   will  be 
is  fate,  if  he    live    according  to  it :  for 
e  that  is  of  no    worth   or  use,  who  pro- 
uceth  no  beneficial   fruit,  who  perform- 
» th  no   service    to   God  or  to  the  world, 
|rhat   title    can   he    have   to  happiness? 
'hat  capacity  thereof?  what  reward  can 
I  e  claim  ?    what  comfort  can  he  feel  ? 
l.\)  what  temptations  is  he  exposed  !  what 
l.uilts  will  he  incur ! 

But  in  truth  it  is  far  otherwise  :  to  sup 
pose  that  a  gentleman  is  loose  from  busi- 
Less  is  a  great  mistake ;  for   indeed  no 
I  nan  hath  more  to  do,  no  man  lieth  under 
j;reater  engagements  to  industry  than  he. 
>   He  is  deeply  obliged  to  be  continually 
>usy  in  more  ways  than  other  men,  who 
have  but  one   simple   calling  or  occupa- 
lion  allotted   to  them  ;  and    that  upon  a 
Iriple  account ;  in  respect  to  God,  to  the 
Ivorld,  and  to  himself. 
I    1.  He  is  first  obliged  to  continual  em- 
iloyment  in  respect  to  God. 

He,  out  of  a  grateful  regard  to  divine 
jxsunty  ibr  the  eminency  of  his  station, 
lidorned  with  dignity  and  repute,  for  the 
plentiful  accommodations  and  comforts 
I  if  his  life,  for  his  exemption  from  those 
pinching  wants,  those  meaner  cares,  those 
hordid  entertainments,  and  those  toilsome 
drudgeries,  to  which  other  men  are  suh- 
icct,  is  bound  to  be  more  diligent  in  God's 
service,  employing  all  the  advantages  of 

•  Luke  xii.  19. 

11  Eccles.  ii.  24  ;  iii.  22  ;  v.   .8  ;  via.  15. 


his  state  to  the  glory  of  his  munificent 
Benefactor,  to  whose  good  providence 
alone  he  doth  owe  them  ;  for  who  mak- 
eth  him  to  differ  from  another  ?  and, 
what  hath  he  that  he  did  not  receive  from 
God's  free  bounty  ?c 

In  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  his  fortune, 
his  heart  should  be  enlarged  with  a  thank 
ful  sense  of  God's  goodness  to  him  ;  his 
mouth  should  ever  be  filled  with  acknow 
ledgment  and  praise ;  he  should  always 
be  ready  to  express  his  grateful  resent 
ment  of  so  great  and  peculiar  obliga 
tions. 

He  should  dedicate  larger  portions  of 
that  free  leisure  which  God  hath  granted 
to  him,  in  waiting  upon  God,  and  con 
stant  performances  of  devotion. 

He,  in  frequently  reflecting  on  the  par 
ticular  ample  favours  of  God  to  him, 
should  imitate  the  holy  Psalmist,  that  il 
lustrious  pattern  of  great  and  fortunate 
men  ;  saying  after  him,  with  his  spirit 
and  disposition  of  soul ;  Thou  hast  brought 
me  to  great  honour,  and  comforted  me  on 
every  side  ;  therefore  will  I  praise  thee 
and  thy  faithfulness,  O  God.A 

Lord,  by  thy  favour  thou  hast  made 
my  mountain  to  stand  strong :  Thou  hast 
set  my  feet  in  a  large  room  :  Thou  pre- 
parest  a  table  before  me: — Thou  anoint- 
est  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  runneth 
over ; — to  the  end  that  my  glory  may 
sing  praise  unto  thee,  and  not  be  silent  ; 
The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  inheri 
tance,  and  of  my  cup ;  thou  maintainest 
my  lot.  The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in 
pleasant  places ;  yea  I  hare  a  goodly 
heritage ;  therefore  /  will  bless  the 
Lord.' 

In  conceiving  such  meditations,  his 
head  and  his  heart  should  constantly  be 
employed  ;  as  also  in  contriving  ways  of 
declaring  and  discharging  real  gratitude  ; 
asking  himself,  What  shall  I  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits'!'  What 
shall  I  render  to  him,  not  only  as  a  man, 
for  all  the  gifts  of  nature  ;  as  a  Christian, 
for  all  the  blessings  of  grace  ;  but  as  a 
gentleman  also,  for  the  many  advantages 
of  this  my  condition,  beyond  so  many  of 
my  brethren,  by  special  providence  in 
dulged  to  me  ? 


0  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  d  Psal.  lui.  21. 

•  Psal.  xxx.  7  ;  xxxi.  8  ;    xxiii.  5  ;    xxx.  12  ; 
xvi.  5,  6,  7.  f  Psal  cxvi.  12. 
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He  hath  all  the  common  duties  of  pie 
ty,  of  charity,  of  sobriety,  to  discharge 
with  fidelity  ;  for  being  a  gentleman  doth 
not  exempt  him  from  being  a  Christian, 
but  rather  more  strictly  doth  engage  him 
to  be  such  in  a  higher  degree  than  oth 
ers  ;  it  is  an  obligation  peculiarly  incum 
bent  on  him,  in  return  for  God's  peculiar 
favours,  to  pay  God  all  due  obedience, 
and  to  exercise  himself  in  all  good  works  ; 
disobedience  being  a  more  henious  crime 
in  him  than  in  others,  who  have  not  such 
encouragements  to  serve  God. 

His  obedience  may  be  inculcated  by 
those  arguments  which  Joshua  and  Sam 
uel  did  use  in  pressing  it  on  the  Israel 
ites ;  Only  (said  Samue\)fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  him  in  truth  ;  for  consider  how 
great  things  God  hath  done  for  you. 
And,  I  have  given  you  (saith  God  by 
Joshua)  a  land  for  which  ye  did  not  la- 
lour,  and  cities  which  ye  built  not ;  and 
ye  dwell  in  them  :  of  the  vineyards  and 
oliveyards  which  ye  planted  not,  do  ye  eat. 
Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve 
him  in  sincerity  and  in  truths 

His  disodedience  may  be  aggravated, 
as  Nehemiah  did  that  of  the  Isrealites : 
They  took  strong  cities  and  a  fat  land, 
and  possessed  houses  full  of  all  goods, 
wells  digged,  vinyards  and  oliveyards, 
and  fruit  trees  in  abundance ;  so  they 
did  eat  and  were  filed,  and  became  fat ; 
and  delighted  themselves  in  thy  goodness  : 
nevertheless  they  were  disobedient,  and 
rebelled  against  thee,  and  cast  thy  law 
behind  their  backs — They  have  not  served 
thee  in  their  kingdom,  and  in  thy  great 
goodness,  which  thou  gavest  them ;  nei 
ther  turned  they  from  their  wicked  works. h 

A  gentleman  hath  more  talents  com 
mitted  to  him,  and  consequently  more 
employment  required  of  him  :  if  a  rustic 
labourer,  or  a  mechanic  artisan,  hath  one 
talent,  a  gentleman  hath  ten  ;  he  hath  in 
nate  vigour  of  spirit,  and  height  of  cour 
age  fortified  by  use  ;  he  hath  accomplish 
ment  and  refinement  of  parts  by  liberal 
education ;  he  hath  the  succours  of  parent 
age,  alliance,  and  friendship  ;  he  hath 
wealth,  he  hath  honour,  he  hath  power 
and  authority,  he  hath  command  of  time 
and  leisure ;  he  hath  so  many  precious 

g  1  Sam.  xii.  24  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  13,  14. 

h  Nehem.  ix.  25,  &c. ;  (Isa.  Ixiii.  10  ;  Psal. 
cvi.  6  ;  Jer.  ii.  7  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
17 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  7 ;  1  Kings  xvi.  26.) 


and  useful  talents  intrusted  to  him,  not  t 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin  or  hidden  un 
der  ground  ;'  not  to  be  squandered  awa- 
in  private  satisfactions,  but  for  negotia 
tion,  to  be  put  out  to  use,  to  be  improvei 
in  the  most  advantageous  way  to  God' 
service.-'  Every  talent  doth  require  t 
particular  care  and  pains  to  manage  i 
well. 

He  particularly  is  God's   steward,  in 
trusted  with  God's  substance  for  the  sus 
tenance   and  supply  of  God's  family  ;  t 
relieve  his  fellow-servants  in  their  neec 
upon  seasonable  occasions,    by  hospitali 
ty,  mercy,  and    charitable    beneficence  : 
according  to  that  intimation  of  our  Lord 
Who  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward, 
whom  his  lord  shall  make  ruler  over  hit 
household,  to  give  them  their  portion  and 
meat  in  due  season  ?k     And  according  tc 
those  apostolical  precepts,  As  every  one 
hath  received  a  gift  (or  special   favour), 
even  so  minister  the  same  to  one  another, 
as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
of  God  :  and,    Charge  the  rich  in  this 
world, — that  they  do  good,  that   they  be 
rich  in  good  works,  ready   to   distribute, 
willing  to  communicate.1 

And  he  that  is  obliged  to  purvey  for 
so  many,  and  so  to  abound  in  good  works, 
how  can  he  want  business  ?  how  can  he 
pretend  to  a  writ  of  ease  ? 

Surely  that  gentleman  is  very  blind, 
and  very  barren  of  invention,  who  is  to 
seek  for  work  fit  for  him,  or  cannot  easi 
ly  discern  many  employments  belonging 
to  him,  of  great  concern  and  conse 
quence. 

It  is  easy  to  prompt  and  show  him 
many  businesses,  indispensably  belonging 
to  him,  as  such. 

It  is  his  business  to  minister  relief  to 
his  poor  neighbours,  in  their  wants  and 
distresses,  by  his  wealth.  It  is  his  busi 
ness  to  direct  and  advise  the  ignorant,  to 
comfort  the  afflicted,  to  reclaim  the  wick 
ed,  and  encourage  the  good,  by  his  wis 
dom.  It  is  his  business  to  protect  the 
weak,  to  rescue  the  oppressed,  to  ease 
those  who  groan  under  heavy  burdens, 
by  his  power ;  to  be  such  a  gentleman, 
and  so  employed,  as  Job  was;  who  did 

'  Luke  xix.  20  ;  Matt.  xxv.  25. 

J   HpayuarcvaaaQc,   Luke  xix.  13  ;    'EpydfaQai, 

Matt.  xxv.  16,  27,  14. 

11  IIap£(5oj/c£  Ta  {nrap^ovra.  aiirov, — Luke  Xii.  42. 

1  Xdptafta,— 1  Pet.  iv.  10  ;    1  Tim.  vi.  17,  18. 
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not  eat  his  morsel  alone,  so  that  the  fath 
erless  did  not  eat  thereof ;  who  did  not 
withhold  the  poor  from  their  desire,  or 
cause  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail  ;  who 
did  not  see  any  perish  for  want  of  cloth 
ing,  or  any  poor  without  covering;  who 
delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him.'" 

It  is  his  business  to  be  hospitable  ;  kind 
and  helpful  to  strangers ;  following  those 
noble  gentlemen,  Abraham  and  Lot,  who 
were  so  ready  to  invite  and  entertain 
strangers  with  bountiful  courtesy." 

It  is  his  business  to  maintain  peace,  and 
appease  dissensions  among  his  neighbours, 
interposing  his  counsel  and  authority  in 
order  thereto :  whereto  he  hath  that 
brave  gentleman,  Moses,  recommended 
for  his  pattern." 

It  is  his  business  to  promote  the  wel 
fare  and  prosperity  of  his  country  with 
his  best  endeavours,  and  by  all  his  inter 
est  ;  in  which  practice  the  sacred  history 
doth  propound  divers  gallant  gentlemen 
(Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  Nehemiah,  Dan 
iel,  Mordecai,  and  all  such  renowned  pa 
triots)  to  guide  him.1' 

It  is  his  business  to  govern  his  family 
well ;  to  educate  his  children  in  piety 
and  virtue  ;  to  keep  his  servants  in  good 
order.11 

It  is  his  business  to  look  to  his  estate, 
and  to  keep  it  from  wasting  ;  that  he  may 
sustain  the  repute  of  his  person  and  qual 
ity  with  decency ;  that  he  may  be  fur 
nished  with  ability  to  do  good,  may  pro 
vide  well  for  his  family,  may  be  hospita 
ble,  may  have  wherewith  to  help  hi; 
brethren ;  for  if,  according  to  St.  Paul's 
injunction,  a  man  should  work  with  his 
own  hands,  that  he  may  have  somewhat 
to  impart  to  him  that  needeth,1'  then  must 
he  that  hath  an  estate  be  careful  to  pre 
serve  it,  for  the  same  good  purpose. 

It  is  his  business  to  cultivate  his  mine 
with  knowledge,  with  generous  disposi 
tions,  with  all    worthy  accomplishment 
befitting  his  condition,  and  qualifying  him 
for  honourable  action ;    so  that   he  may 

10  Job  xxxi.  17,  16,  19 ;  xxix  12. 
»  1  Pet.  iv.  9  ;    Heb.  xiii.  2 ;    Rom.  xii.  13  ; 
Gen  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1. 

°  Exod.  ii.  13  ;  Acts  vii.  26. 
P  (Judges  v.  9.) 
i  Josh.  xxiv.  15  ;  Psal.  ci. 
r  Mcradifovai, — Eph.  iv.  28. 


;xcel,  and  bear  himself  above  the  vulgar 
evel,  no  less  in  real  inward  worth,  than 
n  exterior  garb  ;  that  he  be  not  a  gentle 
man  merely  in  name  or  show. 

It  is  his  business  (and  that  no  slight  or 
easy  business)  to  eschew  the  vices,  to 
heck  the  passions,  to  withstand  the 
temptations,  to  which  his  condition  is  lia 
ble  ;*  taking  heed  that  his  wealth,  hon 
our,  and  power  do  not  betray  him  unto 
pride,  insolence,  or  contempt  of  his  poor 
er  brethren  ;  unto  injustice  or  oppression  ; 
unto  luxury  and  riotous  excess ;  unto 
sloth,  stupidity,  forgetfulness  of  God,  and 
irreligious  profaneness. 

It  is  a  business  especially  incumbent 
on  him  to  be  careful  of  his  ways,  that 
they  may  have  good  influence  on  others, 
who  are  apt  to  look  upon  him  as  their 
guide  and  pattern. 

He  should  labour  and  study  to  be  a 
leader  unto  virtue,  and  a  notable  promot 
er  thereof;  directing  and  exciting  men 
thereto  by  his  exemplary  conversation ; 
encouraging  them  by  his  countenance 
and  authority ;  rewarding  the  goodness 
of  meaner  people  by  his  bounty  and 
favour :  he  should  be  such  a  gentleman 
as  Noah,  who  preached  righteousness  by 
his  words  and  works  before  a  profane 
world. 

Such  particular  affairs  hath  every  per 
son  of  quality,  credit,  wealth,  and  inter 
est,  allotted  to  him  by  God,  and  laid  on 
him  as  duties  ;  the  which  to  discharge 
faithfully,  will  enough  employ  a  man, 
and  doth  require  industry,  much  care, 
much  pains ;  excluding  sloth  and  negli 
gence  :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  slug 
gard  to  be  a  worthy  gentlemen,  virtuous 
ly  disposed,  a  charitable  neighbour,  a 
good  patriot,  a  good  husband  of  his  es 
tate  ;  any  thing  of  that,  to  which  God, 
by  setting  him  in  such  a  station,  doth  call 
him. 

Thus  is  a  gentleman  obliged  to  indus 
try  in  respect  of  God,  who  justly  doth 
exact  those  labours  of  piety,  charity,  and 
all  virtue,  from  him.  Further, 

2.  He  hath  also  obligations  to  man 
kind,  demanding  industry  from  him,  up 
on  accounts  of  common  humanity,  equi 
ty,  and  ingenuity  ;  for 

How  can  he  fairly  subsist  upon  the 
common  industry  of  mankind,  without 

*  Ardua  nam  res  est  opibus  non  tradere 
mores. 
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bearing  a  share  thereof?  How  can  he 
well  satisfy  himself  to  dwell  statelily,  to 
feed  daintily,  to  be  finely  clad,  to  main 
tain  a  pompous  retinue,  merely  upon  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  others,  without  himself 
rendering  a  compensation,  or  making 
some  competent  returns  of  care  and  pain, 
redounding  to  the  good  of  his  neighbour  ? 

How  can  he  justly  claim,  or  reasona 
bly  expect  from  the  world,  the  respect 
agreeable  to  his  rank,  if  he  doth  not  by 
worthy  performances  conduce  to  the  ben 
efit  of  it  ?  Can  men  be  obliged  to  regard 
those,  from  whom  they  receive  no  good  ? 

If  no  gentleman  be  tied  to  serve  the 
public,  or  to  yield  help  in  sustaining  the 
common  burdens,  and  supplying  the  needs 
of  mankind,  then  is  the  whole  order 
merely  a  burden,  and  an  offence  to  the 
world  ;  a  race  of  drones,  a  pack  of  ci 
phers,  in  the  commonwealth,  standing 
for  nothing,  deserving  no  consideration 
or  regard  :  and  if  any  are  bound,  then  all 
are ;  for  why  should  the  whole  burden 
lie  on  some,  while  others  are  exempted  ? 

It  is  indeed  supposed  that  all  are  bound 
thereto,  seeing  that  all  have  recompenses 
publicly  allowed  to  them  upon  such  con 
siderations  ;  divers  respects  and  privileges 
peculiar  to  the  order,  grounded  upon  this 
supposition,  that  they  deserve  such  ad 
vantages  by  conferring  notable  benefit  to 
the  public ;  the  which  indeed  it  were  an 
arrogance  to  seek,  and  an  iniquity  to  ac 
cept,  for  doing  nothing. 

It  is  an  insufferable  pride  for  any  man 
to  pretend  or  conceit  himself  to  differ  so 
much  from  his  brethren,  that  he  mav  be 
allowed  to  live  in  ease  and  sloth,  while 
the  rest  of  mankind  are  subject  to  con 
tinual  toil  and  trouble.  Moreover, 

3.  A  gentleman  is  bound  to  be  indus 
trious  for  his  own  sake ;  it  is  a  duty 
which  he  oweth  to  himself,  to  his  honour, 
to  his  interest,  to  his  welfare.  He  can 
not  without  industry  continue  like  him 
self,  or  maintain  the  honour  and  repute 
becoming  his  quality  and  state,  or  secure 
himself  from  contempt  and  disgrace  ;  for 
to  be  honourable  and  slothful  are  things 
inconsistent,  seeing  honour  doth  not  grow, 
nor  can  subsist,  without  undertaking  wor 
thy  designs,  constantly  pursuing  them, 
and  happily  achieving  them ;  it  is  the 
fruit  and  reward  of  such  actions,  which 
are  not  performed  with  ease. 

External  respect  and  a  semblance  of 


honour,  for  the  sake  of  public  order,  may 
be  due  to  an  exterior  rank  or  title  :  but  to 
pay  this,  is  not  to  honour  the  person,  but 
his  title  ;  because  it  is  supposed,  that  men 
of  real  worth  and  use  do  bear  it ;  or  lest, 
by  refusing  it  to  one,  the  whole  order 
may  seem  disrespected :  but  yet  true 
honour,  or  mental  esteem,  is  not  due  up 
on  such  accounts ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
render  it  unto  any  person,  who  doth  not 
by  worthy  qualities  and  good  deeds  ap 
pear  to  merit  it. 

Nor  can  a  gentleman  without  industry 
uphold  his  real  interests  against  the  at 
tempts  of  envy,  of  treachery,  of  flattery, 
of  sycophantry,  of  avarice,  to  which  his 
condition  is  obnoxious :  to  preserve  his 
wealth  and  estate,  which  are  the  sup 
ports  of  his  quality,  he  must  endure  care 
and  pains  ;  otherwise  he  will  by  greedy 
harpies  and  crafty  lurchers  be  rifled  or 
cozened  of  his  substance  ;  it  will  of  itself 
go  to  wreck,  and  be  embezzled  by  negli 
gence. 

He  cannot  without  industry  guard  his 
personal  welfare  from  manifold  inconve 
niences,  molestations,  and  mischief;  idle 
ness  itself  will  be  very  troublesome  and 
irksome  to  him.  His  time  will  lie  upon 
his  hands,  as  a  pestering  incumbrance. 
His  mind  will  be  infested  with  various 
distractions  and  distempers  ;  vain  and  sad 
thoughts,  foul  lusts,  and  unquiet  passions 
will  spring  up  therein,  as  weeds  in  a  ne 
glected  soil.  His  body  will  languish  and 
become  destitute  of  health,  of  vigour,  of 
activity,  for  want  of  due  exercise.  All 
the  mischiefs,  which  naturally  do  spring 
from  sloth  and  stupidity  will  seize  upon 
him. 

4.  Thus,  upon  various  accounts,  a 
gentleman  is  engaged  to  business,  and 
concerned  to  exercise  industry  therein : 
we  may  add,  that  indeed  the  very  nature 
of  gentility,  or  the  true  notion  of  a  gen 
tleman,  doth  imply  so  much. 

For  what,  I  pray,  is  a  gentleman,  what 
properties  hath  he,  what  qualities  are 
characteristical  or  peculiar  to  him,  where 
by  he  is  distinguished  from  others,  and 
raised  above  the  vulgar  ?  Are  they  not 
especially  two,  courage  and  courtesy  ? 
which  he  that  wanteth,  is  not  otherwise 
than  equivocally  a  gentleman,  as  an  im 
age  or  a  carcass  is  a  man  ;  without  which, 
gentility  in  a  conspicuous  degree  is  no 
more  than  a  vain  show  or  an  empty 
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name  :  and  these  plainly  do  involve  in 
dustry,  do  exclude  slothfulness ;  for  cour 
age  doth  prompt  boldly  to  undertake,  and 
resolutely  to  despatch  great  enterprises 
and  employments  of  difficulty  :  it  is  not 
seen  in  a  flaunting  garb,or  strutting  deport 
ment  ;  not  in  hectorly,  ruffian-like  swag 
gering  or  huffing  ;  not  in  high  looks  or 
big  words  ;  but  in  stout  and  gallant  deeds, 
employing  vigour  of  mind  and  heart  to 
achieve  them  :  how  can  a  man  otherwise 
approve  himself  for  courageous,  than  by 
signalizing  himself  in  such  a  way  ? 

And  for  courtesy,  how  otherwise  can 
it  be  well  displayed  than  in  sedulous  ac 
tivity  for  the  good  of  men?  It  surely 
doth  not  consist  in  modish  forms  of  ad 
dress,  or  complimental  expressions,  or 
hollow  professions,  commonly  void  of 
meaning  or  of  sincerity  ;  but  in  real  per 
formances  of  beneficence,  when  occasion 
doth  invite,  and  in  waiting  for  opportuni 
ties  to  do  good ;  the  which  practice  is  ac 
companied  with  some  care  and  pain,  ad 
ding  a  price  to  it ;  for  an  easy  courtesy  is 
therefore  small,  because  easy,  and  may 
be  deemed  to  proceed  rather  from  ordi 
nary  humanity,  than  from  gentle  disposi 
tion  ;  so  that,  in  fine,  he  alone  doth  ap 
pear  truly  a  gentleman,  who  hath  the 
heart  to  undergo  hard  tasks  for  public 
good,  and  willingly  taketh  pains  to  oblige 
his  neighbours  and  friends. 

5.  The  work  indeed  of  gentlemen   is 
not  so  gross,  but  it  may  be  as  smart  and 
painful  as  any  other.     For  all  hard  work 
is  not  manual ;  there   are   other  instru 
ments  of  action  beside   the    plough,  the 
spade,  the  hammer,  the  shuttle  :  nor  doth 
every  work  produce   sweat,  and    visible 
tiring  of  body  :  the  head  may  work  hard 
in  contrivance  of  good  design  ;  the  tongue 
may  be  very  active  in  dispensing  advice, 
persuasion,    comfort,  and  edification   in 
virtue ;    a    man    may    bestir  himself  in 
going  about  to  do  good  :  these  are  works 
employing  the  cleanly  industry  of  a  gen 
tleman. 

6.  In  such  works  it  was,  that  the  truest 
and  greatest  pattern  of  gentility  that  ever 
was,   did   employ   himself.     Who    was 
that?  Even   our   Lord   himself;  for  he 
had  no  particular  trade  or  profession  :  no 
man  can  be  more  loose  from  any  engage 
ment  to  the  world  than  he  was ;  no  man 
had  less  need  of  business  or  pains-taking 
than  he ;  for  he  had  a  vast  estate,  being 


heir  of  all  things,  all  the  world  being  at 
his  disposal ;  yea,  infinitely  more,  it 
being  in  his  power  with  a  word  to  create 
whatever  he  would  to  serve  his  need  or 
satisfy  his  pleasure ;  omnipotency  being 
his  treasure  and  supply  ;  he  had  a  retinue 
of  angels  to  wait  on  him,  and  minister  to 
him  ;  whatever  sufficiency  any  man  can 
fancy  to  himself  to  dispense  with  his  tak 
ing  pains,  that  had  he  in  a  far  higher  de 
gree  :*  yet  did  he  find  work  for  himself, 
and  continually  was  employed  in  per 
forming  service  to  God,  and  imparting 
benefits  to  men  ;  nor  was  ever  industry 
exercised  upon  earth  comparable  to  his. 

Gentlemen,  therefore,  would  do  well  to 
make  him  the  pattern  of  their  life,  to 
whose  industry  they  must  be  beholden 
for  their  salvation  :  in  order  whereto  we 
recommend  them  to  his  grace. 


SERMON  LIV. 

OF  INDUSTRY  IN  OUR  PARTICULAR  CALLING, 
AS  SCHOLARS. 

ROM.  xii.  11. — Not  slothful  in  business. 

I  PROCEED  to  the  other  sort  of  persons, 
whom  we  did  propound,  namely, 

II.  Scholars  ;  and  that  on  them  par 
ticularly  great  engagements  do  lie  to  be 
industrious,  is  most  evident  from  various 
considerations. 

The  nature  and  design  of  this  calling 
doth  suppose  industry  ;  the  matter  and 
extent  of  it  doth  require  industry;  the 
worth  of  it  doth  highly  deserve  industry. 
We  are,  in  special  gratitude  to  God,  in 
charity  to  men,  in  due  regard  to  our 
selves,  bound  unto  it. 

1.  First,  I  say,  the  nature  and  design 
of  our  calling  doth  suppose  industry : 
There  is  (saith  the  divine  Preacher)  a 
man  whose  labour  is  in  wisdom,  in  knowl 
edge,  and  in  equity.-'  Such  men  are 
scholars  ;  so  that  we  are  indeed  no  scho 
lars,  but  absurd  usurpers  of  the  name,  if 
we  are  not  laborious  ;  for  what  is  a  scho 
lar,  but  one  who  retireth  his  person,  and 
avocateth  his  mind  from  other  occupa 
tions,  and  worldly  entertainments,  that 
he  may  a'/olu^fiv,  vacare studiis,  employ 
his  mind  and  leisure  on  study  and  learn- 
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ing,  in  the  search  of  truth,  the  quest  of 
knowledge,  the  improvement  of  his  rea 
son.  Wherefore  an  idle  scholar,  a  lazy 
student,  a  sluggish  man  of  learning,  is 
nonsense.11 

What  is  learning,  but  a  diligent  atten 
dance  to  instruction  of  masters,  skilled 
in  any  knowledge,  and  conveying  their 
notions  to  us  in  word  or  writing  ? 

What  is  study,  but  an  earnest,  steady, 
persevering  application  of  mind  to  some 
matter,  on  which  we  fix  our  thoughts, 
with  intent  to  see  through  it  ?  What,  in 
Solomon's  language,  are  these  scholastic 
occupations,  but  inclining  the  ear,  and 
applying  our  heart  to  understanding?" 
than  which  commonly  there  is  nothing 
more  laborious,  more  straining  nature, 
and  more  tiring  our  spirits  ;  whence  it  is 
-well  compared  to  the  most  painful  exer 
cises  of  body  and  soul. 

The  Wise  Man,  advising  men  to  seek 
wisdom,  the  which  is  the  proper  design 
of  our  calling,  doth  intimate  that  work  to 
be  like  digging  in  the  mines  for  silver, 
and  like  searching  all  about  for  conceal 
ed  treasure ;  than  which  there  can  hard 
ly  be  any  more  difficult  and  painful  task  : 
If  (saith  he)  thou  seekest  her  as  silver, 
and  sear  chest  for  her  as  for  hid  treas 
ures,  then  shall  thon  understand.*  Oth 
erwhere  he  compareth  the  same  work  to 
assiduous  watching  and  waiting,  like  that 
of  a  guard  or  a  client,  which  are  the 
greatest  instances  of  diligence  :  Blessed 
(saith  he,  or  Wisdom  by  him  saith,  Bless 
ed)  is  the  man  that,  heareth  me,  watching 
daily  at.  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts 
of  my  doors.e 

Wherefore,  if  we  will  approve  our 
selves  to  be  what  we  are  called,  and  what 
we  pretend  to  be  ;  if  we  will  avoid  being 
impostors,  assuming  a  name  not  due  to 
us,  we  must  not  be  slothful.  Further, 

2.  The  matter  and  extent  of  our  busi 
ness  doth  require  industry  from  us :  the 
matter  of  it,  which  is  truth  and  knowl 
edge  ;  the  extent,  which  is  very  large 
and  comprehensive,  taking  in  all  truth, 
all  knowledge,  worthy  our  study,  and 
useful  for  the  designs  of  it. 

Our  business  is  to  find  truth  ;  the  which, 
even  in  matters  of  high  importance,  is 

b  'H    <ro<pia    ypappaTtuf    It    tiiKcupia   o-yoXfjj, — 

Eccl.  xxxviii.  24. 

c  Prov.  ii.  2.  a  prov>  ^  4  5 

•  Prov.  viii.  34. 


not  easily  to  be  discovered  ;  being  as  a 
vein  of  silver,  encompassed  with  earth 
and  mixed  with  dross,  deeply  laid  in  the 
obscurity  of  things,  wrapt  up  in  false  ap 
pearances,  entangled  with  objections,  and 
perplexed  with  debates  ;  being  therefore 
not  readily  discoverable,  especially  by 
minds  clouded  with  prejudices,  lusts,  pas 
sions,  partial  affections,  appetites  of  hon 
our  and  interest ;  whence  to  descry  it  re- 
quireth  the  most  curious  observation  and 
solicitous  circumspection  that  can  be ; 
together  with  great  pains  in  the  prepara 
tion  and  purgation  of  our  minds  toward 
the  inquiry  of  it. 

Our  business  is  to  attain  knowledge, 
not  concerning  obvious  and  vulgar  mat 
ters,  but  about  sublime,  abstruse,  intricate, 
and  knotty  subjects,  remote  from  com 
mon  observation  and  sense  ;  to  get  sure 
and  exact  notions  about  which  will  try 
the  best  forces  of  our  mind  with  their  ut 
most  endeavours  ;  in  firmly  settling  prin 
ciples,  in  strictly  deducing  consequences, 
in  orderly  digesting  conclusions,  in  faith 
fully  retaining  what  we  learn  by  our  con 
templation  and  study. 

And  if  to  get  a  competent  knowledge 
about  a  few  things,  or  to  be  reasonably 
skilful  in  any  sort  of  learning,  be  difficult, 
how  much  industry  doth  it  require  to  be 
well  seen  in  many,  or  to  have  waded 
through  the  vast  compass  of  learning,  in 
no  part  whereof  a  scholar  may  conve 
niently  or  handsomely  be  ignorant ;  see 
ing  there  is  such  a  connection  of  things, 
and  dependence  of  notions,  that  one  part 
of  learning  doth  confer  light  to  another, 
that  a  man  can  hardly  well  understand 
any  thing  without  knowing  divers  other 
things  ;  that  he  will  be  a  lame  scholar, 
who  hath  not  an  insight  into  many  kinds 
of  knowledge ;  that  he  can  hardly  be  a 
good  scholar  who  is  not  a  general  one. 

To  understand  so  many  languages, 
which  are  the  shells  of  knowledge  ;  to 
comprehend  so  many  sciences,  full  of 
various  theorems  and  problems ;  to  pe 
ruse  so  many  histories  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  ;  to  know  the  world,  both 
natural  and  human ;  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  various  inventions,  inquiries, 
opinions,  and  controversies  of  learned 
men  ;  to  skill  the  arts  of  expressing  our 
mind,  and  imparting  our  conceptions  with 
advantage,  so  as  to  instruct  or  persuade 
others ;  these  are  works  indeed,  which 
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will  exercise  and  strain  all  our  faculties 
(our  reason,  our  fancy,  our  memory)  in 
painful  study. 

The  knowledge  of  such  things  is  not 
innate  to  us  ;  it  doth  not  of  itself  spring 
up  in  our  minds  ;  it  is  not  any  ways  in 
cident  by  chance,  or  infused  by  grace 
(except  rarely  by  miracle  ;)  common  ob 
servation  doth  not  produce  it ;  it  cannot 
be  purchased  at  any  rate,  except  by  that, 
for  which  it  was  said  of  old,  the  gods  sell 
all  things*  that  is  for  pains ;  without 
which,  the  best  wit  and  greatest  capaci 
ty  may  not  render  a  man  learned,  as  the 
best  soil  will  not  yield  good  fruit  or 
grain,  if  they  be  not  planted  or  sown 
therein. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  what  a  scho 
lar  Solomon  was  :  beside  his  skill  in  pol 
itics,  which  was  his  principal  faculty  and 
profession,  whereby  he  did  with  admira 
ble  dexterity  and  prudence  manage  the 
affairs  of  that  great  kingdom,  judging  his 
people,  and  discerning  what  was  good 
and  bad,f  accurately  dispensing  justice  ; 
settling  his  country  in  a  most  flourishing 
state  of  peace,  order,  plenty,  and  wealth  ; 
largely  extending  his  territory ;  so  that 
his  wisdom  of  this  kind  was  famous  over 
the  earth :  beside,  I  say,  this  civil  wis 
dom,  he  had  an  exquisite  skill  in  natural 
philosophy  and  medicine ;  for  he  spake 
of  trees,  or  plants,  Jrom  the  cedar  that  is 
in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also 
of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping 
things,  and  of  fishes.' 

He  was  well  versed  in  mathematics ; 
for  it  is  said,  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  cJiildren  of  the  east- 
country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  ;h 
the  wisdom  of  which  nations  did  consist 
in  those  sciences.  And  of  his  mechanic 
skill  he  left  for  a  monument  the  most  glo 
rious  structure  that  ever  stood  on  earth. 

He  was  very  skilful  in  poetry  and  mu 
sic  ;  for  he  did  himself  compose  above  a 
thousand  songs  ;'  whereof  one  yet  extant 
declareth  the  loftiness  of  his  fancy,  the 
richness  of  his  vein,  and  the  elegancy  ol 
his  style. 

He  had  great  ability  in  rhetoric ;  ac- 

*  Dii  laboribus  omnia  vendunt. 
f  1  Kings  iii.  9. 

f  I  Kings  iv.  20,  25  ;  x.  27  ;  iv.  21,  4cc.  x 
6,  24  ;  iv.  33.  h  1  Kings  iv.  30. 

i  1  Kings  iv.  32. 


ording  to  that  in  Wisdom,  God  granted 
me  to  speak  as  I  would ;  and  that  in  Ec- 
clesiastes,  The  preacher  sought  to  find  out 
acceptable  words ;'  a  great  instance  of 
which  faculty  we  have  in  that  admirable 
prayer  of  his  composure  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple. 

He  did  wonderfully  excel  in  ethics ; 
concerning  which  he  spake  three  thousand 
proverbs,  or  moral  aphorisms  ;  and  more 
over  (saith  Ecclesiastes)  because  the 
preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the 
people  knowledge ;  yea,  he  gave  good  heed, 
and  sought  out,  and  set  in  order  many 
proverbs  ;"•  the  which  did  contain  a  great 
variety  of  notable  observations,  and  use 
ful  directions  for  common  life,  couched 
in  pithy  expressions. 

As  for  theology,  as  the  study  of  that 
was  the  chief  study  to  which  he  exhort- 
eth  others  (as  to  the  head,  or  principal 
part,  of  wisdom  ,')  so  questionless  he  was 
himself  most  conversant  therein  ;  for 
proof  whereof  he  did  leave  so  many  ex 
cellent  theorems  and  precepts  of  divinity 
to  us. 

In  fine,  there  is  no  sort  of  knowledge, 
to  which  he  did  not  apply  his  study :  wit 
ness  himself  in  those  words,  I  gave  my 
heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom 
concerning  all  things  that  are  done  under 
heaven.'" 

Such  a  scholar  was  he  ;  and  such  if  we 
have  a  noble  ambition  to  be,  we  must  use 
the  course  he  did ;  which  was  first  in  his 
heart  to  prefer  wisdom  before  all  worldly 
things ;  then  to  pray  to  God  for  it,  or  for 
his  blessing  in  our  quest  of  it ;  then  to 
use  the  means  of  attaining  it,  diligent 
searching  and  hard  study ;  for  that  this 
was  his  method  he  telleth  us  :  /(saith  he) 
applied  my  heart  to  knoiv,  and  to  search, 
and  to  seek  out  wisdom,  and  the  reason  of 
things. " 

Such  considerations  show  the  necessity 
of  industry  for  a  scholar.  But, 

3.  The  worth,  and  excellency,  and 
great  utility,  together  with  the  pleasant 
ness  of  his  vocation,  deserving  the  high 
est  industry,  do  superadd  much  obligation 
thereto. 

We  are  much  bound  to  be  diligent  out 

t  Wisd.  vii.  15  ;  Eccles.  xii.  10 ;  1  Kings 
viii. 

k  1  Kings  iv.  32 ;  Eccles.  iii.  9. 

1  Prov.  ii.  5,  <kc.  »  Eccles.  i.  13. 

"  Eccles.  vii.  25. 
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of  ingenuity,  and  in  gratitude  to  God, 
who  by  bis  gracious  providence  hath  as 
signed  to  us  a  calling  so  worthy,  and  em 
ployment  so  comfortable,  a  way  of  life 
no  "less  commodious,  beneficial,  and  de 
lightful  to  ourselves,  than  serviceable  to 
God,  and  useful  for  the  world. 

If  we  had  our  option  and  choice,  what 
calling  could  we  desire  before  this  of  any 
whereto  men  are  affixed  ?  How  could 
we  better  employ  our  mind,  or  place  our 
labour,  or  spend  our  time,  or  pass  our  pil 
grimage  in  this  world,  than  in  scholasti- 
cal  occupations  ? 

It  were  hard  to  reckon  up,  or  to  ex 
press,  the  numberless  great  advantages  of 
this  calling :  I  shall  therefore  only  touch 
some,  which  readily  fall  under  my 
thought,  recommending  its  value  to  us. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  design  whereof  con- 
spireth  with  the  general  end  of  our  be 
ing  ;  the  perfection  of  our  nature  in  its 
endowments,  and  the  fruition  of  it  in  its 
best  operations. 

It  is  a  calling,  which  doth  not  employ 
us  in  bodily  toil,  in  worldly  care,  in  pur 
suit  of  trivial  affairs,  in  sordid  drudgeries ; 
but  in  those  angelical  operations  of  soul, 
the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  attain 
ment  of  wisdom  ;  which  are  the  worthi 
est  exercises  of  our  reason,  and  sweetest 
entertainments  of  our  mind  ;  the  most 
precious  wealth,  and  most  beautiful  orna 
ments  of  our  soul ;  whereby  our  faculties 
are  improved,  are  polished  and  refined, 
are  enlarged  in  their  power  and  use  bv 
habitual  accessions  :  the  which  are  con- 
ducible  to  our  own  greatest  profit  and 
benefit,  as  sen-ing  to  rectify  our  wills,  to 
compose  our  affections,  to  guide  our  lives 
in  the  ways  of  virtue,  to  bring  us  unto 
felicity.0 

It  is  a  calling,  which,  being  duly  fol 
lowed,  will  most  sever  us  from  the  vul 
gar  sort  of  men,  and  advance  us  above 
the  common  pitch;  enduing  us  with  light 
to  see  further  than  other  men,  disposing 
us  to  affect  better  things,  and  to  slight 
those  meaner  objects  of  human  desire^on 
which  men  commonly  dote  ;  freeing  us 
from  the  erroneous  conceits  and  fronTthe 
perverse  affections  of  common  people. 
It  is  said,  <J«,-iAo?»-  oqfootvol  uudonf;  -ohii- 
para,  men  of  learning  are  doulh-sight- 
ed :  but  it  is  true,  that  in  many  cases  they 

•  Prov.  ii.  4,  10, 11. 


see  infinitely  further  than  a  vulgar  sight 
doth  reach.  And  if  a  man  by  serious 
study  doth  acquire  a  clear  and  solid  judg 
ment  of  things,  so  as  to  assign  to  each  its 
due  weight  and  price  ;  if  he  accordingly 
be  inclined  in  his  heart  to  affect  and  pur 
sue  them  ;  if  from  clear  and  right  notions 
of  things,  a  meek  and  ingenuous  temper 
of  mind,  a  command  and  moderation  of 
passions,  a  firm  integrity,  and  a  cordial 
love  of  goodness  do  spring,  he  thereby 
becometh  another  kind  of  thing,  much 
different  from  those  brutish  men  (beasts  of 
the  people)  who  blindly  follow  the  mo 
tions  of  their  sensual  appetite,  or  the  sug 
gestions  of  their  fancy,  or  their  mistaken 
prejudices. 

It  is  a  calling  which  hath  these  consider 
able  advantages,  that,  by  virtue  of  im- 
provment  therein,  we  can  see  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  guide  ourselves  by  our 
own  reasons,  not  being  led  blindfold  about 
or  depending  precariously  on  the  conduct 
of  others,  in  matters  of  highest  concern 
to  us  ;  that  we  are  exempted  from  giddy 
credulity,  from  wavering  levity,  from 
fond  admiration  of  persons  and  things, 
being  able  to  distinguish  of  things,  and  to 
settle  our  judgments  about  them,  and  to 
get  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them, 
assuring  to  us  their  true  nature  and  worth ; 
that  we  are  also  thereby  rescued  from 
admiring  ourselves,  and  that  overweening 
self-conceitedness,  of  which  the  Wise 
Man  saith,  The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his 
own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  ren 
der  a  reason.9 

It  is  a  calling,  whereby  we  are  quali 
fied  and  enabled  to  do  God  service ;  to 
gratify  his  desires,  to  promote  his  honour, 
to  advance  his  interests;  to  render  his 
name  glorious  in  the  world,  by  teaching, 
maintaining,  and  propagating  his  truth  ; 
by  persuading  men  to  render  their  due 
love,  reverence,  and  obedience  to  him ; 
than  which  we  can  have  no  more  honour 
able  or  satisfactory  employment ;  more 
like  to  that  of  the  glorious  and  blessed 
spirits. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  due  prosecution 
whereof  doth  ingratiate  us  with  God,  and 
procureth  his  favour ;  rendering  us  fit  ob 
jects  of  his  love,  and  entitling  us  thereto 
in  regard  to  our  qualities  and  recompense 
of  our  works  :  for  God  loveth  none  but 
him  that  dwelkth  with  wisdom :  and,  So 
P  Prov.  ixvi.  16. 
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shall  thou  find  favour  and  good  under 
standing  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.* 

It  is  a  calling,  whereby  with  greatest 
advantage  we  may  benefit  men,  and  de 
serve  well  of  the  world  ;  drawing  men  to 
the  knowledge  and  service  of  God,  re 
claiming  them  from  error  and  sin,  rescu 
ing  them  from  misery,  and  conducting 
them  to  happiness ;  by  clear  instruction, 
by  faithful  admonition,  by  powerful  ex 
hortation.  And  what  can  be  more  noble, 
than  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  the 
guides  of  practice  to  men,  the  authors  of 
so  much  good,  so  egregious  benefactors 
to  mankind  •: 

It  is  a  calling  most  exempt  from  the 
cares,  the  crosses,  the  turmoils,  the  fac 
tious  jars,  the  anxious  intrigues,  the  vexa 
tious  molestations  of  the  world  ;  its  busi 
ness  lying  out  of  the  road  of  those  mis 
chiefs,  wholly  lying  in  solitary  retirement, 
or  being  transacted  in  the  most  innocent 
and  ingenuous  company. 

It  is  a  calling  least  subject  to  any  dan 
ger  or  disappointment;  wherein  we  may 
well  be  assured  not  to  miscarry  or  lose 
our  labour  ;  for  the  merchant  indeed  by 
manifold  accidents  may  lose  his  voyage, 
or  find  a  bad  market  ;  the  husbandman 
may  plough  and  sow  in  vain  ;  but  the  stu 
dent  hardly  can  fail  of  improving  his 
stock,  and  reaping  a  good  crop  of  knowl 
edge  ;  especially  if  he  study  with  a  con 
scientious  mind,  and  pious  reverence  to 
God,  imploring  his  gracious  help  and 
blessing. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  industry  used  where 
in  doth  abundantly  recompense  itself,  by 
the  pleasure  and  sweetness  which  it  car- 
rieth  in  it ;  so  that  the  more  pains  one 
taketh,  the  more  delight  he  findeth,  feel 
ing  himself  propdtionably  to  grow  in 
knowledge,  and  that  his  work  becometh 
continually  more  easy  to  him. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  business  whereof 
doth  so  exercise  as  not  to  weary,  so  en 
tertain  as  not  to  cloy  us ;  being  not  (as 
other  occupations  are)  a  drawing  in  a  mill, 
or  a  nauseous  tedious  repetition  of  the 
same  work  ;  but  a  continued  progress  to 
ward  fresh  objects ;  our  mind  not  being 
staked  to  one  or  a  few  poor  matters,  but 
having  immense  fields  of  contemplation, 
wherein  it  may  everlastingly  expatiate, 
with  great  proficiency  and  pleasure.* 

*    rripatrfii)  S'  del  roXXa  fiiao>c6pcvos. 

">  Wisd.  vii.  28 ;  Psal.  v.  5  ;  Prov.  iii.  4. 


It  is  a  calling,  which  doth  ever  afford 
plentiful  fruit,  even  in  regard  to  the  con 
veniences  of  this  present  and  temporal 
state  ;  the  which  sufficiently  will  requite 
the  pains  expended  thereon  :  for  if  we 
be  honestly  industrious,  we  shall  not  want 
success  ;  and  succeeding,  we  shall  not 
want  a  competence  of  wealth,  of  repu 
tation,  of  interest  in  the  world  :  for  con 
cerning  wisdom,  which  is  the  result  of 
honest  study,  the  Wise  Man  telleth  us, 
Riches  and  honour  are  with  her,  yea,  du 
rable  riches  and  righteousness :  Length 
of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her 
If  ft  hand  riches  and  honour :  Exalt  her, 
and  she  shall  promote  thee ;  she  shall 
bring  thee  to  honour,  u-hen  thou  dost  em 
brace  her  ;  she  shall  give  to  thine  head  an 
ornament  of  grace,  a  crown  of  glory  shall 
she  deliver  to  thee.r  In  common  experi 
ence,  the  wealth  of  the  mind  doth  quality 
for  employments,  which  have  good  rec 
ompenses  annexed  to  them  ;  and  neither 
God  nor  man  will  suffer  him  long  to  want, 
who  is  endowed  with  worthy  accomplish 
ments  of  knowledge.  It  was  a  ridiculous 
providence  in  Nero,  that  if  he  should 
chance  to  lose  his  empire,  he  might  live 
by  fiddling  :  yet  his  motto  was  good  ;  and 
Dionysius,  another  tyrant,  found  the  ben 
efit  of  it ;  T^  ifjrvlor  Tiuaa  y«r«  r^qrF*, 
he  that  hath  any  good  art,  hath  therein 
an  estate,  and  land  in  even*  place ;  he  is 
secured  against  being  reduced  to  extrem 
ity  of  any  misfortune  :  Wisdom  (saith 
the  Wise  man)  is  a  defence,  and  money 
is  a  defence  ;  but  the  excellency  of  knowl 
edge  is,  that  wisdom  gireth  fife  to  them 
that  have  it.*  Money  is  a  defence,  of 
which  fortune  may  bereave  us  ;  but  wis 
dom  is  beyond  its  attacks,  being  a  treas 
ure  seated  in  a  place  inaccessible  to  ex 
ternal  impressions. 

And  as  a  learned  man  cannot  be  desti 
tute  of  substance  ;  so  he  cannot  want 
credit,  having  such  an  ornament,  than 
which  none  hath  a  more  general  estima 
tion  ;  and  which  can  be  of  low  rate  only 
among  that  sort  of  folk,  to  whom  Solo 
mon  saith,  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will 
ye  love  simplicity* — and  fools  hale 
knowledge  ?  It  is  that  which  recommend- 
eth  a  man  in  all  company,  and  procureth 
regard,  every  one  yielding  attention  and 
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acceptance  to  instructive,  neat,  apposite 
discourse  (that  which  the  scripture  calleth 
acceptable,  pleasant,  gracious  words;') 
men  think  themselves  obliged  thereby,  by 
receiving  information  and  satisfaction 
from  it;  and  accordingly,  Every  man 
(saith  the  Wise  Man)  shall  kiss  his  lips 
that  giveth  a  right  ansioer  ;  and  — for 
the  grace  of  his  lips  the  king  shall  be  his 
friend;  and,  the  words  of  a  wise  man's 
mouth  are  gracious. u  It  is  that,  an  emi- 
nency  wherein  purchaseth  lasting  fame, 
and  a  life  after  death,  in  the  good  mem 
ory  and  opinion  of  posterity  :  Many  shall 
commend  his  understanding  ;  and  so  long 
as  the  world  endureth,  it  shall  not  be  Mol 
ted  out :  his  memorial  shall  not  depart 
away,  and  his  name  shall  live  from  gen 
eration  to  generation."  A  fame  no  less 
great,  and  far  more  innocent,  than  acts 
of  chivalry  and  martial  prowess  ;  for  is 
not  Aristotle  as  renowned  for  teaching 
the  world  with  his  pen,  as  Alexander  for 
conquering  it  with  his  sword  ?  Is  not  one 
far  oftener  mentioned  than  the  other  ? 
Do  not  men  hold  themselves  much  more 
obliged  to  the  learning  of  the  philosopher, 
than  to  the  valour  of  the  warrior  ?  In 
deed  the  fame  of  all  others  is  indebted  to 
the  pains  of  the  scholar,  and  could  not 
subsist  but  with  and  by  his  fame  :  Dig- 
num  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  nori ;  learn 
ing  consecrateth  itself  and  its  subject  to 
gether  to  immortal  remembrance. 

It  is  a  calling  that  fitteth  a  man  for  all 
conditions  and  fortunes  ;  so  that  he  can 
enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation,  and 
sustain  adversity  with  comfort :  he  that 
loveth  a  book  will  never  want  a  faithful 
friend,  a  wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheer 
ful  companion,  an  effectual  comforter. 
By  study,  by  reading,  by  thinking,  one 
may  innocently  divert  and  pleasantly  en 
tertain  himself,  as  in  all  weathers,  so  in 
all  fortunes. 

In  fine,  it  is  a  calling,  which  Solomon, 
who  had  curiously  observed  and  exactly 
compared  and  scanned,  by  reason  and  by 
experience,  all  other  occupations  and 
ways  of  life,  did  prefer  above  all  others  ; 
and  we  may  presume  would  sooner  have 
parted  with  his  royal  state,  than  with  his 

*  Prov.  xii.  8 ;  A  man  shall  he  commended 
according  to  his  wisdom. — Prov.  i  22  7  • 
xxii.  17. 

u  Prov.  xxiv.  26;  xxii.  U  ;  Eccels.  x.  12. 

T  Ecclus.  xxxix.  9. 


learning  ;  for  Wisdom  (saith  he)  is  the 
principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom, 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understand 
ing  ;w  and,  Then  I  saw  (then,  that  is,  af 
ter  a  serious  disquisition  and  discussion 
of  things,  I  saw)  that  wisdom  excelleth 
folly  (that  is,  knowledge  excelleth  igno 
rance)  as  light  excelleth  darkness.* 

These  things  and  much  more  may  be 
said  of  learning  in  general ;  but  if  more 
distinctly  we  survey  each  part,  and  each 
object  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  each  doth 
yield  considerable  emoluments  and  de 
lights,  benefit  to  our  soul,  advantage  to 
our  life  ;  satisfaction  to  our  mind. 

The  observation  of  things,  and  col 
lection  of  experiments,  how  doth  it  enrich 
the  mind  with  ideas,  and  breed  a  kind  of 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  things,  so 
that  nothing  doth  surprise  us,  or  strike 
our  mind  with  astonishment  and  admira 
tion  !  And  if  our  eye  be  not  satisfied  with 
seeing,  nor  our  ear  Jllled  with  hearing,* 
how  much  less  is  our  mind  satiated  with 
the  pleasures  of  speculating  and  observ 
ing  that  immense  variety  of  objects  sub 
ject  to  its  view  ! 

The  exercise  of  our  mind  in  rational 
discursiveness  about  things  in  quest  of 
truth ;  canvassing  questions,  examining 
arguments  for  and  against ;  how  greatly 
doth  it  better  us.  fortifying  our  natural 
parts,  enabling  us  to  fix  our  thoughts  on 
objects  without  roving,  inuring  us  to 
weigh  and  resolve,  and  judge  well  about 
matters  proposed  ;  preserving  us  from 
being  easily  abused  by  captious  fallacies, 
gulled  by  specious  pretences,  tossed 
about  with  every  doubt  or  objection  start 
ed  before  us  ! 

Invention  of  any  kind  (in  discerning 
the  causes  of  abstruse  effects,  in  resolv 
ing  hard  problems,  in  demonstrating  the 
orems,  in  framing  composures  of  witty 
description,  or  forcible  persuasion),  how 
much  doth  it  exceed  the  pleasure  of  hunt 
ing  for  any  game,  or  of  combatting  for 
any  victory  !  Do  any  man's  children  so 
much  please  him,  as  these  creatures  of 
his  brain  ? 

The  reading  of  books,  what  is  it  but 
conversing  with  the  wisest  men  of  all 
ages  and  all  countries,  who  thereby  com 
municate  to  us  their  most  deliberate 


"  Prov.  iv.  7. 
>  Eccles.  i.  8. 
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thoughts,  choicest  notions,  and  best  in 
ventions,  couched  in  good  expression,  and 
digested  in  exact  method  ? 

And  as  to  the  particular  matters  or  ob 
jects  of  study,  all  have  their  use  and  plea 
sure.  I  shall  only  touch  them. 

The  very  initial  studies  of  tongues  and 
grammatical  literature  are  very  profitable 
and  necessary,  as  the  inlets  to  knowledge, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  understand 
wise  men  speaking  their  sense  in  their 
own  terms  and  lively  strain,  whereby  es 
pecially  we  are  assisted  to  drink  sacred 
knowledge  out  of  the  fountains,  the  di 
vine  oracles. 

Luther  would  not  part  with  a  little  He 
brew  he  had  for  all  the  Turkish  empire. 

Rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  conveying  our 
thoughts  to  others  by  speech  with  advan 
tages  of  clearness,  force,  and  elegancy, 
so  as  to  instruct,  to  persuade,  to  delight 
the  auditors  ;  of  how  great  benefit  is  it, 
if  it  be  well  used  !  How  much  may  it 
conduce  to  the  service  of  God,  and  edi 
fication  of  men  !  What  hath  been  a 
more  effectual  instrument  of  doing  good. 
and  working  wonders  not  only  in  the 
world,  but  in  the  church?  How  many 
souls  have  been  converted  from  error, 
vanity,  and  vice,  to  truth,  soberness,  and 
virtue,  by  an  eloquent  Apollos, a  Basil,  a 
Chrysostom  I1 

The  perusal  of  history,  how  pleasant 
illumination  of  mind,  how  useful  direc 
tion  of  life,  how  sprightly  incentives  to 
virtue  doth  it  afford  !  How  doth  it  sup 
ply  the  room  of  experience,  and  furnish 
us  with  prudence  at  the  expense  of  oth 
ers,  informing  us  about  the  ways  of  ac 
tion,  and  the  consequences  thereof  by 
examples,  without  our  own  danger  or 
trouble  !  How  may  it  instruct  and  en 
courage  us  in  piety,  while  therein  we 
trace  the  paths  of  God  in  men,  or  observe 
the  methods  of  divine  Providence,  how 
the  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  world  in  due 
season  protecteth,  prospereth,  blesseth, 
rewardeth  innocence  and  integrity  ;  how 
he  crosseth,  defeateth,  blasteth,  curseth, 
punisheth  iniquity,  and  outrage  ;  manag 
ing  things  with  admirable  temper  of 
wisdom,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  ad 
vancement  of  his  own  glory  ! 

The  mathematical  sciences,  how  pleas 
ant  is  the  speculation  of  them  to  the 

1  'Avfip  Xtfytoj,  KOI  <5t>var<Sj, — Acts  xvii.i.  24. 


mind  !  how  useful  is  the  practice  to  com 
mon  life  !  how  do  they  whet  and  excite 
the  mind  !  how  do  they  inure  it  to  strict 
reasoning  and  patient  meditation ! 

Natural  philosophy,  the  contemplation 
of  this  great  theatre,  or  visible  system 
presented  before  us ;  observing  the  vari 
ous  appearances  therein,  and  enquiring 
into  their  causes  ;  reflecting  on  the  order, 
connection,  and  harmony  of  things  ;  con 
sidering  their  original  source  and  their 
final  design :  how  doth  it  enlarge  our 
minds,  and  advance  them  above  vulgar 
amusements,  and  the  admiration  of  those 
petty  things,  about  which  men  cark  and 
bicker  !  How  may  it  serve  to  work  in 
us  pious  affections  of  admiration,  rever 
ence,  and  love  toward  our  great  Creator, 
whose  eternal  divinity  is  clearly  seen, 
whose  glory  is  declared,'  whose  trans 
cendent  perfections  and  attributes  of  im 
mense  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are 
conspicuously  displayed,  whose  particular 
kindness  toward  us  men  doth  evidently 
shine  in  those  his  works  of  nature  ! 

The  study  of  moral  philosophy,  how 
exceedingly  beneficial  may  it  be  to  us, 
suggesting  to  us  the  dictates  of  reason, 
concerning  the  nature  and  faculties  of  our 
soul,  the  chief  good  and  end  of  our  life, 
the  way  and  means  of  attaining  happi 
ness,  the  best  rules  and  methods  of  prac 
tice  ;  the  distinctions  between  good  and 
evil,  the  nature  of  each  virtue,  and  mo 
tives  to  embrace  it ;  the  rank  wherein 
we  stand  in  the  world,  and  the  duties 
proper  to  our  relations  :  by  rightly  under 
standing  and  estimating  which  things,  we 
may  know  how  to  behave  ourselves  de 
cently  and  soberly  toward  ourselves, 
justly  and  prudently  toward  our  neigh 
bours  ;  we  may  learn  to  correct  our  in 
clinations,  to  regulate  our  appetites,  to 
moderate  our  passions,  to  govern  our  ac 
tions,  to  conduct  and  wield  all  our  prac 
tice  well  in  prosecution  of  our  end  ;  so 
as  to  enjoy  our  being  and  conveniences 
of  life  in  constant  quiet  and  peace,  with 
tranquillity  and  satisfaction  of  mind  ! 

But  especially  the  study  of  theology, 
how  numberless,  unexpressible  advan 
tages  doth  it  yield  !  For 

It  enlighteneth  our  minds  with  the  best 
knowledge  concerning  the  most  high  and 
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worthy  objects,  in  order  to  the  most  hap 
py  end,  with  the  firmest  assurance. 

It  certainly  and  perfectly  doth  inform 
us  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes, 
the  will  and  intentions,  the  works  and 
providence  of  God. 

It  fully  declareth  to  us  our  own  nature, 
our  original,  our  designed  end,  our  whole 
duty,  our  certain  way  of  attaining  eter 
nal  life  and  felicity. 

It  exactly  teacheth  us  how  we  should 
demean  ourselves  in  all  respects  piously 
toward  God,  justly  and  charitably  toward 
our  neighbour,  soberly  toward  ourselves ; 
without  blame  in  the  world,  with  satis 
faction  of  our  conscience,  with  assured 
hope  of  blessed  rewards. 

It  proposeth  those  encouragements, 
and  exhibiteth  assurances  of  those  helps, 
which  serve  potently  to  engage  us  in  all 
good  practice. 

It  setteth  before  us  a  most  complete 
and  lively  pattern  of  all  goodness ;  apt 
most  clearly  to  direct,  most  strongly  to 
excite,  most  obligingly  to  engage  us 
thereto  ;  especially  instructing  and  inclin 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  most  high  and 
hard  duties,  meekness,  humility,  patience, 
self-denial,  contempt  of  all  worldly  vani 
ties. 

It  discovereth  those  sublime  mysteries 
and  stupendous  wonders  of  grace,  where 
by  God  hath  demonstrated  an  incompre 
hensible  kindness  to  mankind,  and  our 
obligation  to  correspondent  gratitude.1" 

It  representeth  manifold  arguments 
and  incentives  to  love  God  with  most  in 
tense  affection,  to  confide  in  him  with 
most  firm  assurance,  to  delight  in  him 
continually  u-ithjoy  unspeakable  ;  which 
are  the  noblest,  the  sweetest,  the  happi 
est  operations  of  our  soul. 

It  reareth  our  hearts  from  vain  thoughts 
and  mean  desires  concerning  these  poor, 
transitory,  earthly  things,  to  contempla 
tions,  affections,  and  hopes  towards  ob 
jects  most  excellent,  eternal,  and  celes 
tial.* 

It  engageth  us  to  study  the  book  of 
God,  the  book  of  books,  the  richest  mine 
of  most  excellent  knowledge,  containing 
infallible  oracles  of  truth,  and  heavenly 
rules  of  life,  which  are  able  to  make  us 


b  1  Pet.  i.  12  ;  Tit.  iii.  4. 
e  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 


wise  to  salvation,  and  perfect  to  every 
good  work.'1 

And  how  can  we  otherwise  be  so  well 
employed,  as  in  meditation  about  such 
things  ?  What  occupation  doth  nearer 
approach  to  that  of  the  blessed  angels  ? 
What  heaven  is  there  upon  earth  like  to 
that  of  constantly  feasting  our  minds  and 
hearts  in  the  contemplation  of  such  ob 
jects  ?  Especially  considering  that  this 
study  doth  not  only  yield  private  benefit 
to  ourselves  in  forwarding  our  own  sal 
vation,  but  enableth  us  by  our  guidance 
and  encouragement  to  promote  the  eter 
nal  welfare  of  others,  and  by  our  endeav 
ours  to  people  heaven,  according  to  that 
exhortation  of  St.  Paul  pressing  on  Timo 
thy  this  stiidy  with  diligence  :  Meditate 
upon  these  things ;  give  thyself  wholly 
to  them,  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to 
all.  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto 
the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them ;  for  in 
doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself, 
and  them  that  hear  thee.e 

So  considerable  is  each  part  of  learn 
ing,  so  extremely  profitable  are  some 
parts  of  it.  Indeed  the  skill  of  any  libe 
ral  art  is  valuable,  as  a  handsome  orna 
ment,  as  an  harmless  divertisement,  as  an 
useful  instrument  upon  occasions  ;  as  pre 
ferable  to  all  other  accomplishments  and 
advantages  of  person  or  fortune  (beauty, 
strength,  wealth,  power,  or  the  like  ;)  for 
who  would  not  purchase  any  kind  of 
such  knowledge  at  any  rate  ;  who  would 
sell  it  for  any  price  ;  who  would  not 
choose  rather  to  be  deformed  or  impotent 
in  his  body,  than  to  have  a  mishapen  and 
weak  mind  ;  to  have  rather  a"  lank  purse, 
than  an  empty  brain  ;  to  have  no  title  at 
all,  than  no  worth  to  bear  it  out ;  if  any 
would,  he  is  not  of  Solomon's  mind  ;  for 
of  wisdom  (by  which  he  meaneth  a 
comprehension  of  all  knowledge,  divine 
and  human  ;r  into  which  the  knowledge 
of  natural  things,  of  mathematics,  of 
poetry,  are  reckoned  ingredients)  he 
saith,  The  merchandise  of  it  is  better 
than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the 
gain  thereof  lhanjine  gold  ;  she  is  more 
precious  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things 
thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared 
unto  her.  Her  fruit  is  better  than 

d  (2  Tim.  iii.  15  ;)  Psal.  xix.  10. 
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yea  than  fine  gold  ;  and  her  revenue  than 
choice  silver.* 

Now,  then,  considering  all  these  ad 
vantages  of  our  calling,  if  we  by  our 
negligence  or  sluggishness  therein  do 
lose  them,  are  we  not  very  ingrateful  to 
God,  who  gave  them,  as  with  a  gracious 
intent  for  our  good,  so  with  expectation 
that  we  should  improve  them  to  his  ser 
vice  ?  If  God  had  allotted  to  us  the  call 
ing  of  rustics,  or  of  artificers,  we  had 
been  impious  in  not  diligently  following 
it ;  but  we  are  abominably  ingrateful  in 
neglecting  this  most  incomparably  excel 
lent  vocation. 

Are  we  not  extremely  defective  to  our 
selves,  if  indulging  a  wretched  humour 
of  laziness  we  will  not  enjoy  those  sweet 
pleasures,  nor  embrace  those  great  prof 
its  to  which  God  in  mercy  calleth  us  ? 

If  Solomon  said  true,  He  that  getteth 
wisdom  loveth  his  own  soul,  he  that  keep- 
eth  understanding  shall  find  good  ;b  how 
little  friends  are  we  to  ourselves,  how 
neglectful  of  our  own  welfare,  by  not 
using  the  means  of  getting  wisdom  ! 

The  heart  of  him  that  hath  understand 
ing  seeketh  knowledge,1  saith  Solomon ; 
what  a  fool,  then,  is  he  that  shunneth  it ! 
who,  though  it  be  his  way,  and  his  spec 
ial  duty  to  seek  it,  yet  neglecteth  it ; 
choosing  rather  to  do  nothing,  or  to  do 
worse. 

And  do  we  not  deserve  great  blame, 
displeasure,  and  disgrace  from  mankind, 
if,  having  such  opportunities  of  qualify 
ing  ourselves  to  do  good,  and  serve  the 
public,  we  by  our  idleness  render  our 
selves  worthless  and  useless  ? 

How,  being  slothful  in  our  business, 
can  we  answer  for  our  violating  the  wills, 
for  abusing  the  goodness,  for  perverting 
the  charity  and  bounty  of  our  worthy 
founders  and  benefactors,  who  gave  us 
the  good  things  we  enjoy,  not  to  maintain 
us  in  idleness,  but  for  supports  and  en 
couragements  of  our  industry  !  how  can 
we  excuse  ourselves  from  dishonesty, 
and  perfidious  dealing,  seeing  that  we 
are  admitted  to  these  enjoyments  under 
condition,  and  upon  confidence  (confirm 
ed  by  our  free  promises  and  most  solemn 
engagements)  of  using  them  according 
to  their  pious  intent,  that  is,  in  a  diligent 

i  Prov.  iii.  14;  viii.  11,  19;  xvi.  16;  xx. 
15;  iv.  7. 

h  Prov.  xix.  8.  '  Prov.  xv.  14. 


prosecution  of  our  studies,  in  order  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  of  the  public  ? 

Let  every  scholar,  when  he  mispendeth 
an  hour,  or  sluggeth  on  his  bed,  but  im 
agine  that  he  heareth  the  voice  of  those 
glorious  kings,  or  venerable  prelates,  or 
worthy  gentlemen,  complaining  thus,  and 
rating  him  :  Why,  sluggard,  dost  thou 
against  my  will  possess  my  estate  ?  why 
dost  thou  presume  to  occupy  the  place 
due  to  an  industrious  person  ?  why  dost 
thou  forget  or  despise  thy  obligations  to 
my  kindness  ?  Thou  art  an  usurper,  a 
robber,  or  a  purloiner  of  my  goods,  which 
I  never  intended  for  such  as  thee  ;  I  chal 
lenge  thee  of  wrong  to  myself,  and  of 
sacrilege  toward  my  God,  to  whose  ser 
vice  I  devoted  those  his  gifts  to  me. 

How  reproachful  will  it  be  to  us,  if 
that  expostulation  may  concern  us, 
Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of 
a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no 
heart  to  it  ?J 

If  to  be  a  dunce  or  a  bungler  in  any 
profession  be  shameful,  how  much  more 
ignominious  and  infamous  to  a  scholar  to 
be  such !  from  whom  all  men  expect 
that  he  should  excel  in  intellectual  abili 
ties  and  be  able  to  help  others  by  his  in 
struction  and  advice. 

Nothing  surely  would  more  grate  on 
the  heart  of  one  that  hath  a  spark  of  in 
genuity,  of  modesty,  of  generous  good 
nature,  than  to  be  liable  to  such  an  im 
putation. 

To  avoid  it,  therefore  (together  with 
all  the  guilt  and  all  the  mischiefs  attend 
ing  on  sloth),  let  each  of  us,  in  God's 
name,  carefully  mind  his  business  ;  and 
let  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God  pros 
per  you  therein.  Amen. 


SERMON  LV. 

THE    UNSEARCHABLENESS    OF    GOD's 

JUDGMENTS. 

ROM.  xi.  33. — How  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ivays  past  folding 
out. 

THESE  words  are  the  close  of  a  deputa 
tion,  wherein  St.  Paul  was  engaged  with 
the  advocates  of  Judaism,  concerning 
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God's  providence  toward  his  ancient  peo 
ple,  in  rejecting  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
upon  their  refusal  to  embrace  the  Chris 
tian  doctrine  ;  and  in  admitting  the  gen 
tile  world  to  favour  upon  its  compliance 
with  the  overtures  thereof  proposed  in 
the  gospel.  In  this  proceeding  those  in 
fidels  could  not  discern  God's  hand,  nor 
would  allow  such  a  dispensation  worthy 
of  him,  advancing  several  exceptions 
against  it :  God,  said  they,  having  espous 
ed  and  consecrated  us  to  himself;  having 
to  our  fathers,  in  regard  to  their  piety, 
made  so  absolute  promises  of  benedic 
tion  on  their  posterity ;  having  conse 
quently  endowed  us  with  such  privileges 
and  choice  pledges  of  his  favour ;  hav 
ing  taken  so  much  pains  with  us,  and 
performed  so  great  things  in  our  behalf; 
having  so  long  avowed,  supported,  and 
cherished  us ;  how  can  it  well  consist 
with  his  wisdom,  with  his  justice,  with 
his  fidelity,  with  his  constancy,  thus  in 
stantly  to  abandon  and  repudiate  us  ? 
Doth  not  this  dealing  argue  his  former 
affections  to  have  been  misplaced  ?  doth 
it  not  implead  his  ancient  covenant  and 
law  of  imperfection  ?  doth  it  not  sup 
plant  his  own  designs,  and  unravel  all 
that  he  for  so  many  ages  hath  been  do 
ing  ?  Upon  such  accounts  did  this  dis 
pensation  appear  very  strange  and  scan 
dalous  to  them  :  but  St.  Paul,  being  in 
fallibly  assured  of  its  truth,  doth  under 
take  to  vindicate  it  from  all  misprisions, 
rendering  a  fair  account  of  it,  and  assign 
ing  for  it  many  satisfactory  reasons, 
drawn  from  the  general  equity  of  the 
case,  from  the  nature  of  God,  his  attri 
butes,  and  his  relations  to  men  ;  from  the 
congruity  of  this  proceeding  to  the  tenour 
of  God's  providence,  to  his  most  ancient 
purposes,  to  the  true  intent  of  his  prom 
ises,  to  his  express  declarations  and  pre 
dictions  ;  to  the  state  of  things  in  the 
world,  and  the  pressing  needs  of  all  man 
kind  :  such  reasons  (  I  say,  which  I  have 
not  time  more  explicitly  to  relate)  doth 
the  apostle  produce  in  favour  of  this 
great  dispensation  ;  the  which  did  suffice 
to  clear  and  justify  it  from  all  their  ob 
jections  :  yet  notwithstanding,  after  that 
he  had  steered  his  discourse  through  all 
these  rocks,  he  thought  it  safe  to  cast  an 
chor  ;  winding  up  the  contest  in  this 
modest  intimation,  that  whatever  hecould 
say,  might  not  perhaps  exhaust  the  diffi 


culty,  or  void  all  scruple  ;  that  therefore 
in  this,  and  in  all  such  cases,  for  entire 
satisfaction,  we  should  have  recourse  to 
the  incomprehensible  wisdom  of  God, 
who  frequently  in  the  course  of  his  provi 
dence  doth  act  upon  grounds,  and  or- 
dereth  things  in  methods,  transcending 
our  ability  to  discover  or  trace  :  to  con 
sider  some  causes  and  reasons  of  which 
incomprehensibility,  and  to  ground  there 
on  some  practical  advices,  will  be  the 
scope  of  my  discourse  :  the  reasons  may 
be  these  : 

1.  As  the  dealings  of  very  wise  men 
sometimes  are  founded  upon  maxims,  and 
admit  justifications,  not  obvious  nor  pene 
trable  by  vulgar  conceit ;  so  may  God 
act  according  to  rules  of  wisdom  and  jus 
tice,  which  it  may  be  quite  impossible  by 
our  faculties  to  apprehend,  or  with  our 
means  to  descry. 

As  there  are  natural  modes  of  being 
and  operation  (such  as  God's  necessary 
subsistence,  his  production  of  things  from 
nothing,  his  eternity  without  succession, 
his  immensity  without  extension,  his  pres 
cience  without  necessitation  of  events, 
his  ever  acting,  but  never  changing ; 
and  the  like),  so  there  may  be  prudential 
and  moral  rules  of  proceeding  far  above 
our  reach  :  so  God  himself  telleth  us,  As 
the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so 
are  my  ivays  higher  than  your  ways,  and 
my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.'1  Some 
of  them  we  may  be  uncapable  to  know, 
because  of  finite  nature;  they  being  pe 
culiar  objects  of  divine  wisdom,  and  not 
to  be  understood  by  any  creature  :  for  as 
God  cannot  impart  the  power  of  doing  all 
things  possible,  so  may  he  not  communi 
cate  the  faculty  of  knowing  all  things  in 
telligible  ;  that  being  indeed  to  ungod 
himself,  or  to  deprive  himself  of  his 
peerless  supremacy  in  wisdom  ;  hence  he 
is  styled  the  only  wise  God;  hence  he  is 
said  to  divcll  in  light  inaccessible  ;  hence 
he  chargeth  the  angels  with  folly ;  hence 
the  most  illuminate  seraphims  do  veil 
their  faces  before  him.11 

Other  such  rules  we  may  not  be  able  to 
perceive  from  the  meanness  of  our  na 
ture,  or  our  low  rank  among  creatures : 
far  beneath  omniscience  there  being  in- 
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numerable  forms  of  intelligence,  in  the 
lowest  of  these  we  sit,  one  remove  from 
beasts ;  being  endowed  with  capacities 
suitable  to  that  inferior  station,  and  to 
those  meaner  employments,  for  which  we 
were  designed  and  framed  ;  whence  our 
mind  hath  a  pitch,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
soar ;'  and  things  clearly  intelligible  to 
more  noble  creatures,  moving  in  a  higlier 
orb,  may  be  dark  and  unexplicable  to  us  : 
As  an  angel  of  God,  so  is  my  Lord  the 
king,  to  discern  good  and  bad,*  was  an 
expression  importing  this  difference,  how 
those  glorious  creatures  do  overtop  us  in 
intellectual  capacities. 

Also  diverse  notions  not  simply  passing 
our  capacity  to  know,  we  are  not  yet  in 
condition  to  ken,  by  reason  of  our  cir 
cumstances  here,  in  this  dark  corner  of 
things,  to  which  we  are  confined,  and 
wherein  we  lie  under  many  disavantages 
of  attaining  knowledge.  He  that  is  shut 
up  in  a  close  place,  and  can  only  peep 
through  chinks,  who  standeth  in  a  valley, 
and  hath  his  prospect  intercepted,  who  is 
encompassed  with  fogs,  who  hath  but  a 
dusky  light  to  view  things  by,  whose  eyes 
are  weak  or  foul,  how  can  he  see  much 
or  far  ;  how  can  he  discern  things  remote, 
minute,  or  subtile,  clearly  and  distinctly  ? 
Such  is  our  case :  our  mind  is  pent  up  in 
the  body,  and  looketh  only  through  those 
clefts  by  which  objects  strike  our  sense  ; 
its  intuition  is  limited  within  a  very 
small  compass ;  it  resideth  in  an  at 
mosphere  of  fancy,  stuffed  with  exha 
lations  from  temper,  appetite,  passion, 
interest;  its  light  is  scant  and  faint  (for 
sense  and  experience  do  reach  only 
some  few  gross  matters  of  fact ;  light  in 
fused,  and  revelation  imparted  to  us,  pro 
ceed  from  arbitrary  dispensation,  in  de 
finite  measures;)  our  ratiocination  conse 
quently  from  such  principles  must  be  very 
short  and  defective  ;  nor  are  our  minds 
ever  thoroughly  sound,  or  pure  and  defe 
cate  from  prejudices  ;  hence  no  wonder 
that  now  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  di 
vers  great  truths,  or  have  but  a  glimmer 
ing  notion  of  them,  which  we  may  and 
hereafter  shall  come  fully  and  clearly  to 
understand  ;  so  that  even  apostles,  the 
secretaries  of  Heaven,  might  say,  We 
know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part  ; 
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we  now  see  through  a  £lass  darkly,  but 
then  face  to  face.' 

In  fine,  those  rules  of  equity  or  expe 
dience,  which  we  in  our  transactions  with 
one  another  do  use  (being  derived  from 
our  original  inclinations  to  like  some  good 
things,  or  from  notions  stamped  on  our 
soul  when  God  made  us  according  to  his 
image,  from  common  experience,  from 
any  kind  of  rational  collection,  from  the 
prescription  of  God's  word),  if  they  be 
applied  to  the  dealings  of  God,  will  be 
found  very  incongruous,  or  deficient ;  the 
case  being  vastly  altered,  from  that  infi 
nite  distance  in  nature  and  state  between 
God  and  us ;  and  from  the  immense  dif 
ferences  which  his  relations  toward  us 
have  from  our  relations  to  one  another. 

Wherefore,  in  divers  inquiries  about 
Providence,  to  which  our  curiosity  will 
stretch  itself,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be 
resolved  ;  and  launching  into  them,  we 
shall  soon  get  out  of  our  depth,  so  as  to 
swim  in  dissatisfaction,  or  to  sink  into  dis 
trust  :  Why  God  made  the  world  at  such 
an  instant,  no  sooner  or  later  ;  why  he 
made  it  thus,  not  exempt  from  all  disor 
der;  why  he  framed  man  (the  prince  of 
visible  creatures)  so  fallible  and  frail,  so 
prone  to  sin,  so  liable  to  misery  ;  why  so 
many  things  happen  offensive  to  him,  why 
his  gifts  are  distributed  with  such  ine 
quality  ?  Such  questions  we  are  apt  to 
propound  and  to  debate  ;  but  the  resolu 
tion  of  them  our  mind  perhaps  was  not 
made  to  apprehend,  nor  in  its  most  elevate 
condition  shall  attain  it :  however,  in  this 
state  we  by  no  means  can  come  at  it ;  ti 
at  least  being  kept  close  from  us  among 
those  things,  of  which  it  is  said,  the  secret 
things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  in 
distinction  from  others,  about  which  it  is 
added,  but  those  that  are  revealed  belong 
unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever.1 

In  such  cases  the  absolute  will,  the  sove 
reign  authority,  the  pure  liberality  of 
God,  do  supply  the  place  of  reasons  ;  suf 
ficient,  if  not  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  men 
fondly  curious,  yet  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
those  who  are  boldly  peremptory  ;?  the 
which  are  alleged,  not  with  intent  to  im 
ply  that  God  ever  acteth  unaccountably, 
or  without  highest  reason,  but  that  some 
times  his  methods  of  acting  are  not  fit 

•  1  Cor.  xiii.  9,  12. 

'  Deut.  xxix.29. 

«  Rom.  ix.  20  ;  Isa.  xlv.  9. 
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subjects  of  our  Conception  or  discussion ; 
for  otherwhile  God  appealeth  to  the  ver 
dict  of  our  reason  ;  when  the  case  is  such 
that  we  can  apprehend  it,  and  the  appre 
hension  of  it  may  conduce  to  good  pur 
poses.11 

2.  As  the  standing  rules  of  God's  act 
ing,  so  the  occasional  grounds  thereof, 
are  commonly  placed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  our  apprehension. 

God  is  obliged  to  prosecute  his  own  im 
mutable  decrees  ;  working  all  things  (as 
the  apostle  saith)  according  to  the  coun 
sel  of  his  own  will ;!  which  how  can  we 
anywise  come  to  discover  ?  Can  we 
climb  up  above  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
and  there  unlock  his  closet,  rifle  his  cabi 
net,  and  peruse  the  records  of  everlasting 
destiny,  by  which  the  world  is  governed  ? 
No  :  Who  knoweth  his  mind,  or  hath  been 
his  counsellor  1  Who  (saith  the  prophet) 
hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  ;  or 
hath  perceived  and  heard  his  word  ?* 

He  doth  search  the  hearts,  and  try  the 
reins  of  men ;  he  doth  weigh  their  spirits, 
and  their  works ;  he  doth  know  their 
frame,  he  doth  understand  their  thoughts 
afar  ojf;*k  he  perceiveth  their  closest  in 
tentions,  their  deepest  contrivances,  their 
most  retired  behaviours  ;  he  consequent 
ly  is  acquainted  with  their  true  qualifica 
tions,  capacities,  and  merits  ;  unto  which 
he  most  justly  and  wisely  doth  accommo 
date  his  dealings  with  them  ;  the  which, 
therefore,  must  often  thwart  the  opinions 
and  expectations  of  us,  who  are  ignorant 
of  those  particulars,  and  can  only  view 
the  exterior  face  or  semblance  of  things  : 
for  (as  Samuel,  in  the  case  of  preferring 
David  before  his  brethren,  did  say)  God 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth  :  for  man  looketh 
on  the  outward  appearance,  but  God  look 
eth  on  the  hearth 

God  also  hath  a  perfect  foresight  of 
contingent  events ;  he  seeth  upon  what 
pin  each  wheel  moveth,  and  with  what 


*  'H/icif  piv  yap    p6va    !>po>pci>  ra  Trpdypara.  6  Si 
Ttav  5\wv  Qtds,  (tat  rail/  ravra  Jpi'ii/ruj/  eiri'orarat  rdv 
axor6v,  mi  roCrco juaXXoi/,  f,  roT(  epyois  tixdfav  tK<j>i- 
pci   rr)v  \f/ij<t>ov. — Theod.   Ep.  3. 

b  Gen.  xviii.  25  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  25  ;   Isa.  v  3 
1  Eph.  i.  11. 

1  Rom.  xi.  34;    Isa.  xl.  13;    Jer.  xxiii.  18; 
Wisd.  ix.  13. 

*  Prov.  xvi.  2 ;  Isa.  xxvi.  7  ;    1  Sam.  ii.  3  : 
Psal.  cm,  14 ;  cxxxix.  2 ;  Ixiv.  6  ;  Job  xiv.  16, 

1  1  Sam.  xvi.  7. 


weight  every  scale  will  be  turned  ;m  he 
discerneth  all  the  connections,  all  the 
ntanglements  of  things,  and  what  the 
result  will  be  upon  the  combination,  or 
the  clashing  of  numberless  causes ;  in 
orrespondence  to  which  perceptions  he 
doth  order  things  consistently  and  con 
veniently  ;  whereas  we  being  stark  blind, 
or  very  dim-sighted  in  such  respects  (see 
ing  nothing  future,  and  but  few  things 
present),  cannot  apprehend  what  is  fit 
and  feasible  ;  or  why  that  is  done,  which 
appeareth  done  to  us. 

God  observeth  in  what  relations,  and 
what  degrees  of  comparison  (as  to  their 
natures,  their  virtues,  their  consequences) 
all  things  do  stand,  each  toward  others ; 
so  poising  them  in  the  balance  of  right 
judgment,  as  exactly  to  distinguish  their 
just  weight  and  worth :  whereas  we  can 
not  tell  what  things  to  compare,  we  know 
not  how  to  put  them  into  the  scale,  we 
are  unapt  to  make  due  allowances,  we 
are  unable  to  discern  which  side  doth 
overweigh :  in  the  immense  variety  of 
objects,  our  knowledge  doth  extend  to 
few  things  eligible,  nor  among  them  can 
we  pick  out  the  best  competitors  for  our 
choice  :  hence  often  must  we  be  at  great 
losses  in  scanning  the  designs,  or  tracing 
the  footsteps  of  Providence. 

3.  We  are  also  uncapable  thoroughly 
to  discern  the  ways  of  Providence  from 
our  moral  defects,  in  some  measure  com 
mon  to  all  men  ;  from  our  stupidity,  our 
sloth,  our  temerity,  our  impatience,  our 
impurity  of  heart,  our  perverseness  of 
will  and  affections  :  we  have  not  the  per 
spicacity  to  espy  the  subtile  tracks  and 
secret  reserves  of  divine  wisdom ;  we 
have  not  the  industry,  with  steady  appli 
cation  of  mind,  to  regard  and  meditate 
on  God's  works  ;  we  have  not  the  tem 
per  and  patience  to  wait  upon  God,  until 
he  discover  himself  in  the  accomplish 
ment  of  his  purposes  ;  we  have  not  that 
blessed  purity  of  heart,  which  is  requisite 
to  the  seeing  God  in  his  special  dispen 
sations;"  we  have  not  that  rectitude  of 
will  and  government  of  our  passions,  as 
not  to  be  scandalized  at  what  God  doeth, 
if  it  thwarteth  our  conceit  or  humour : 
such  defects  are  observable  in  the  best 
men  ;  who  therefore  have  misapprehend 
ed,  have  disrelished,  have  fretted,  and 


'"  Isa.  xlv.  11. 


n  Matt.  v.  8. 
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murmured  at  the  proceedings  of  God  : 
we  might  instance  in  Job,  in  David,  in 
Elias,  in  Jonah,  in  the  holy  apostles  them 
selves,  by  whose  speeches  and  deport 
ments  in  some  cases  it  may  appear  how 
difficult  it  is  for  us,  who  have  eyes  of 
flesh,"  as  Job  speaketh,  and  hearts,  too, 
never  quite  freed  of  carnality,  to  see 
through,  or  fully  to  acquiesce  in  the  deal 
ings  of  God. 

It  is  indeed  a  distemper  incident  to  us, 
which  we  can  hardly  shun  or  cure,  that 
we  are  apt  to  measure  the  equity  and 
expedience  of  things  according  to  our 
opinions  and  passions ;  affecting  conse 
quently  to  impose  on  God  our  silly  im 
aginations  as  rules  of  his  proceeding, 
and  to  constitute  him  the  executioner  of 
our  sorry  passions  :  what  we  conceit  fit 
to  be  done,  that  we  take  God  bound  to 
perform  ;  when  we  feel  ourselves  stirred, 
then  we  presume  God  must  be  alike  con 
cerned  :  to  our  apprehensions,  every 
slight  inconvenience  is  a  huge  calamity, 
every  scratch  of  fortune  is  a  ghastly 
wound  ;  God,  therefore,  we  think,  should 
have  prevented  it,  or  must  presently  re 
move  it ;  every  pitiful  bauble,  every 
trivial  accommodation  is  a  matter  of  high 
consequence,  which  if  God  withhold,  we 
are  ready  to  clamour  on  him,  and  wail 
as  children  for  want  of  a  trifle.  Are 
we  soundly  angry,  or  inflamed  with  zeal  ? 
then^re  must  come  doion^from  heaven," 
then  thunderbolts  must  fly  about,  then 
nothing  but  sudden  woe  and  vengeance 
are  denounced.  Are  we  pleased  ?  then 
showers  of  blessings  must  descend  on  the 
heads,  then  floods  of  wealth  must  run 
into  the  laps  of  our  favourites,  otherwise 
we  are  not  satisfied ;  and  scarce  can 
deem  God  awake,  or  mindful  of  his 
charge.  We  do  beyond  measure  hate 
or  despise  some  persons,  and  to  those 
God  must  not  afford  any  favour,  any 
mercy,  any  forbearance,  or  time  of  re 
pentance  ;  we  excessively  admire  or  dote 
on  others,  and  those  God  must  not  touch 
or  cross ;  if  he  doth  not  proceed  thus, 
he  is  in  danger  to  forfeit  his  authority  : 
he  must  hardly  be  allowed  to  govern  the 
world,  in  case  he  will  not  square  his  ad 
ministrations  to  our  fond  conceit  or  frow- 
ard  humour :  hence  no  wonder  that  men 
often  are  stumbled  about  Providence  ;  for 
God  will  not  rule  according  to  their  fancy 

0  Job  x.  4.  t  Luke  ix.  54. 


or  pleasure  (it  would  be  a  mad  world  if 
he  should),  neither  indeed  could  he  do 
so  if  he  would,  their  judgments  and  their 
desires  being  infinitely  various,  inconsis 
tent,  and  repugnant.  Again, 

4.  The  nature  of  those  instruments 
which  divine  Providence  doth  use  in  ad 
ministration  of  human  affairs,  hindereth 
us  from  discerning  it :  it  is  an  observa 
tion  among  philosophers,  that  the  foot 
steps  of  divine  wisdom  are,  to  exclusion 
of  doubt,  far  more  conspicuous  in  the 
works  of  nature,  than  in  the  manage 
ment  of  our  affairs;*  so  that  some,  who 
by  contemplation  of  natural  appearances 
were  convinced  of  God's  existence,  and 
his  protection  of  the  world  (who  thence, 
could  not  doubt  but  that  an  immense 
wisdom  had  erected  the  beautiful  frame 
of  heaven  and  earth,  had  ranged  the  stars 
in  their  order  and  courses,  had  formed 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  animals,t  had 
provided  for  the  subsistence  and  propaga 
tion  of  each  species,  had  settled  and  doth 
uphold  the  visible  world  in  its  so  comely 
and  convenient  state,  that  even  such  men), 
reflecting  on  the  course  of  human  trans 
actions,  have  staggered  into  distrust 
whether  a  divine  wisdom  doth  sit  at  the 
helm  of  our  affairs  ;  many  thence  hardly 
would  admit  God  to  be  concerned  in 
them,  but  supposed  him  to  commit  their 
conduct  to  a  fatal  swinge,  or  casual  fluc 
tuation  of  obvious  causes  :  one  great  rea 
son  of  this  difference  may  be,  that  where 
as  the  instruments  of  divine  power  in 
nature  are  in  themselves  merely  passive, 
or  act  only  as  they  are  acted  by  pure 
necessity  (as  a  pen  in  writing  or  a  ham 
mer  in  striking),  being  thence  determin 
ate,  uniform,  constant,  and  certain  in 
their  operation  ;  whenever  there  any  foot 
steps  of  counsel,  any  tendency  to  an  end, 
and  deviation  from  the  common  tracks  of 
motion  do  appear,  such  effects  cannot 
reasonably  be  imputed  merely  to  natural 
causes,  but  to  a  superior  wisdom,  wield 
ing  them  in  such  a  manner,  and  steering 
them  to  such  a  mark :  but  the  visible 

*  Nam  cum  dispositi  quaesissem  foedera  mundi, 
ProBscriptosque  marl  fines 


.  lunc  omnia  rebar 


Consilio  firmata  Dei 

Sed  cum  res  hominum  tanta  caligine  volvi 

Adspicerem 

rursus  labefacta  cadebat 

Relligio,  &c.  Claud,  in  Ruff.  i. 

f  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv.  p.  482. 
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engines  of  Providence  in  our  affairs 
are  self-moving  agents,  working  with 
knowledge  and  choice;  the  which,  as 
in  themselves  they  are  indeterminate,  ir 
regular,  and  uncertain ;  so  they  are 
capable  to  be  diversified  in  number 
less  unaccountable  ways,  according 
to  various  representations  of  objects, 
or  by  influence  of  divers  principles 
inclining  to  judge  and  choose  differ 
ently  :  temper,  humour,  passion,  preju 
dice,  custom,  example,  together  with  con 
tingencies  of  occasion  (depending  on  like 
principles  in  adjacent  free  causes),  do 
move,  singly  or  combined ly,  in  ways  so 
implicate,  to  the  production  of  so  various 
events,  that  nothing  hardly  can  fall  out, 
which  may  not  with  some  plausible  col 
our  of  reason  Be  derived  from  some  one 
of  those  sources,  or  from  a  complication 
of  them  :  nothing  can  appear  so  uncouth 
or  extravagant,  which  may  not  be  father 
ed  on  some  fetch  of  wit,  or  some  hit  of 
fancy,  or  some  capricio  of  humour,  or 
some  transport  of  passion,  or  some  lucky 
advantage,  or  on  divers  of  those  conspir 
ing  ;  whence,  in  accounting  for  the  rea 
son  of  such  events,  men  deem  they  may 
leave  out  Providence  as  superfluous ;  es 
pecially  considering,  that  usually  disor 
ders  and  defects,  only  imputable  to  man's 
will,  do  accompany  and  further  such 
events. 

For  instance,  what  other  cause  would 
many  think  needful  to  assign  for  the  con 
veyance  of  Joseph  into  Egypt,  than  the 
envy  of  his  brethren  ;  for  Shimei's  revil 
ing  David,  than  his  base  malignity;  for 
David's  numbering  the  people,  than  his 
wanton  pride  ;  for  Jeroboam's  revolt, 
than  his  unruly  ambition  ;  for  Job's  being 
robbed,  than  the  thievish  disposition  of 
the  Arabs  ;  for  his  being  diseased,  than 
a  redundance  of  bad  humours  ;  for  our 
Lord's  suffering,  than  the  spiteful  rage 
of  the  Jewish  rulers  and  people ;  to 
gether  with  the  treacherous  avarice  of 
Judas,  and  the  corrupt  easiness  of  Pilate  ?" 
These  events  all  of  them  are  ascribed  to 
God's  hand  and  special  ordination ;  but 
men  could  not  see  or  avow  it  in  them  : 
what  need,  will  men  ever  say,  in  such 
cases  to  introduce  God's  aid,  when  human 
means  suffice  to  achieve  the  feat  ? 

?  Gen.  xlv.  5  ;  ].  20;  Psai.  cv.  17  ;  2  Sam 
xvi  10  ;  xxiv.  1  ;  1  Kings  xii.  15,  24  ;  Job  i! 
15,  kc.  ;  Actsii.  23;  iv.  28. 


5.  Indeed,  as  in  nature,  the  influences 
of    heaven,   and    of  inferior  causes,   so 
commonly    in   the    production    of  these 
events,  divine  and  human  agency   are  so 
knit  and  twisted  one   with  the  other,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to   discriminate  them,  so  as 
to  sever  the  bounds  of  common  and  spec 
ial  providence;  or  to   discern  what  God 
performeth  by  natural  instruments,  what 
by  superior  efficacy  ;  when    the  balance 
turneth  from  our  inclinations,  when  it  is 
cast  from  a  grain  thrown  in  by  divine  in 
terposition  ;  the  management  of  these  af 
fairs  being  a  concert,  wherein  God's  wis 
dom  beareth  one  part,  man's  free-will  play- 
eth  another  ;*  fortune  and  occasion  also  do 
strike   in ;  we,  not  seeing   the   first,  are 
prone  to  ascribe   all  the  harmony  to  the 
last,  which  are  most  obvious  and  visible. 

6.  The  more  apt  we  are  to  do  thus,  be 
cause  the    manner   of  divine   efficacy  is 
ever  very  soft  and  gentle  :  God  disposeth 
things  f or  titer  et  suaviter ;'  so  as  effectual 
ly  to  perform   what  he   designeth,  but  in 
the  most  sweet  and  easy  way  :  his  provi 
dence  doth  not  hurry  along  like  an  impetu 
ous  rumbling  torrent,  but  glideth  on  as  a 
smooth  and  still  current,  with  an  irresis 
tible    but   imperceptible    force    carrying 
things  down   therewith :    without   much 
ado,  without  any  clatter,  by  a  nod  of  his 
head,  by  a   whisper  of  his  mouth,   by  a 
turn  of  his  hand,  he    doth  effect  his  pur 
poses  :  winding  up  a  close  spring,  he  set- 
teth  the  greatest  wheels  in  motion  :t  and 
thrusting  in  an  insensible  spoke,  he  stop- 
peth  the  greatest  wheels  in   their  career ; 
injecting  a  thought,  exciting  an  humour, 
presenting  an  occasion,  insinuating  a  pet 
ty  accident,   he   bringeth  about  the  most 
notable  events.     He  doth   so  fashion  the 
hearts  of  men,  so  manage  their  hands,  so 
guide  their  steps,  that  even  they  who  are 
acted  by  him  cannot  feel   the  least  touch 
upon  them.     For,  the  king^s  heart   is  in 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as   the  rivers  of 
waters;    he   turneth   it   wheresoever  he 
will;*  that  is,  by  secret    pipes,    by  ob 
scure  channels,  Gcd  conveyeth  the  minds 

*  0id{  filv  Jruj/ra,  Kai   fitra    Qeov  TVV/J  <rai  Kaipdf 
ra    dvOpuirtva    KvSepvwtn     ^Vjiffavra. — Max.     TjT. 
diss.  3,  e  Platt. 

f  0£oC    rivos    tjjiSd^\ovTos   ci;    voti*   dvQpwisy. — 
Plut.  Tiraol. 

r   \Visd.  Vlii.  1, — tipworcoj  *cai  ^pTjoraif. 

•  Psal  xxxiii.  15  ;  Isa.xli.  13 ;  xlii.  6  ;  Pror. 
xvi.  9  ;    xx.  24  ;    Jer.  x.  23  ;    Job  xxxiii.  14  ; 
xxiii.  8  ;  Prov.  xxi.  1. 
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and  wills  of  greatest  persons  (the  chief 
engines  of  his  providence)  unto  such 
points  of  resolution  as  he  pleaseth,  so  that 
they  seem  to  flow  thither  of  their  own 
accord,  without  any  exterior  direction  or 
impulse  :  hence  do  his  most  effectual 
operations  slip  by  us  without  making  im 
pression  on  our  minds,  which  are  wont  to 
apprehend  things,  as  with  a  gross  palpa 
bility  they  do  incur  into  the  senses,  so 
that  the  Preacher,  comparing  the  meth 
ods  of  Providence  with  the  most  occult 
proceedings  in  nature,  might  well  say, 
As  thou  knowest  not  the  way  of  the  spirit, 
nor  how  the  bones  do  groio  in  the  womb 
of  her  that  is  with  child  ;  so  thou  know 
est  not,  the  works  of  God,  ivho  maketh 
all.*  Again, 

7.  God,  in  his  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  any  design,  is  not  wont 
to  go  in  the  most  direct  and  compendious 
ways,  but  commonly  windeth  about,  and 
taketh  a  large  compass,  enfolding  sever 
al  other  coincident  purposes,  some  where 
of  may  be  no  less  considerable,  than  is 
that,  which  we  deem  most  necessary, 
and  affect  to  see  despatched  :  but  this 
course  seemeth  tedious  to  us,  who  have 
not  the  wit  to  perceive  that  complexion 
of  ends,  nor  the  temper  to  wait  for  the 
completion  of  them.  If  God,  when  we 
seem  to  need,  doth  not  instantly  appear 
in  our  favour  and  succour;  if  he  doth 
not  presently  vindicate  truth  and  right ; 
if  he  doth  not  nip  wicked  designs  in  the 
bud,  and  repress  the  first  onsets  of  out 
rageous  violence  ;  if  for  a  while  he  suf- 
fereth  the  tabernacles  of  robbers  to  pros 
per,  and  iniquity  to  lift  up  its  horn  ; 
then  he  is  in  a  slumber,  quite  unmindful 
or  insensible  of  us  ;  then  he  turneth  aside 
his  face,  or  doth  behold  what  passeth  as 
an  unconcerned  spectator  ;  the  he  stand- 
eth  aloof,  unready  to  help  us  ;  then  doth 
he  hold  off  his  hand,  not  meddling  in  our 
affairs  ;  in  such  cases  we  are  apt  to  cry 
out,  Estis  ubi  ?  O  superi  /"  Hou-  long, 
0  Lord,  wilt  thou  forget ;  how  long 
wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  1  Lord,  how  long 
wilt  ihou  look  on  ?  Awake,  why  sleep 
est  thou,  0  Lord  ?  why  standcst  thou 
afar  off  I  why  toilhdraicest  thou  thy 
hand  ?  pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom  :  Re- 

'  Eccles.  xi.  5. 
»  Sil.  Ital. 


turn,  0  Lord,  how  long?"  Such  are 
our  prayers,  such  our  expostulations  ;  so 
is  our  blind  impatience  prone  to  muse 
and  mutter ;  not  considering  how  many 
good  designs  God  is  carrying  on  in  a 
calm  and  steady  pace,  by  well  measured 
steps,  all  which,  in  due  season,  when  they 
are  ripe  for  accomplishment,  shall  un 
doubtedly  be  effected  ;  for  The  Lord  (as 
St.  Peter  saith)  is  not  slack  concerning 
his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness  ; 
but  is  lojigsufering  toward  all  men  ;w 
that  is,  he  certainly  will  express  his  faith 
ful  benignity  toward  good  men,  yet  so  as 
also  to  extend  his  merciful  patience  to 
ward  others  ;  he  so  will  tender  the  inter 
ests  of  some,  as  concurrently  to  procure 
the  welfare  of  all,  and  accordingly  will 
time  his  proceedings,  allowing  the  leis 
ure  and  opportunities  requisite  thereto : 
he  can,  although  we  cannot,  wait  to  be 
gracious;*  for  as  in  him  there  are  no 
passions  to  precipitate  action,  so  to  him 
there  are  no  sensible  differences  of  time, 
one  year  being  icith  the  Lord  as  a  thou 
sand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day. 

8.  Again,  God  (as  is  the  property  of 
every  wise  agent)  is  wont  to  act  various 
ly,  according  to  the  state  and  circum 
stances  of  things,  or  to  the  dispositions 
and  capacities  of  persons  ;  so  as  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  different  ends,  and  dif 
ferent  things  for  the  same  end  ;  to  ap 
ply  one  instrument  to  several  uses,  and 
by  several  instruments  to  work  out  one 
purpose  :  so  he  afflicteth  good  men  out 
of  love,  for  trial  and  improvement  of  their 
virtues;  bad  men  in  displeasure,  to  illus 
trate  his  power  and  justice  on  them  ;  he 
encourageth  and  blesseth  the  one,  he 
punisheth  and  curseth  the  other  with 
prosperity  ;  he  reclaimeth  both  from  er 
ror  and  sin  by  either  of  those  methods, 
as  their  temper  and  their  circumstances  do 
require.  Whence  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  ever  from  the  kind  of  accidents  be 
falling  men,  to  divine  how  far  God  is 
concerned  in  them,  or  to  what  particular 
scope  they  are  aimed  ;  so  that  well  might 

v  Psal.  xiii.  1 ;  Ixxxix.  46  ;  xc.  13  ;  Ixxiv. 
10  ;  xliv.  2\  ;  Iv.  1  ;  xciv.  3  ;  xxxv.  17  ;  xliv. 
23;  xxxv.  23  ;  vii.fi;  Ixxiv.  11;  x.  1  ;  xc. 
13;  vi.  4;  vii.  7;  Ixxx.  14  ;  xxii.  1  ;  xi.  19  j 
xxxviii.  2  ;  Ixxi.  12.  Vide  Hab.  i.  2. 
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the  Preacher,  upon  a  careful  observation 
of  such  occurrences,  establish  this  rule, 
No  man  knoweth  love  or  haired  (that  is, 
the  special  regard  of  God  toward  men) 
by  all  that  is  before  them  ;  because,  all 
things  come  alike  to  all :  there  is  one 
event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked.* 
Further, 

9.  There  are  different  ends  which  Pro 
vidence   in  various  order   and  measure 
doth  pursue,  which  we,  by  reason  of  our 
dim   insight   and   short  prospect,  cannot 
descry  :-v  God,  as  the  universal  and  per 
petual  Governor  of  the   world,  in  his  dis 
pensation  of  things,  respecteth   not  only 
the  good  of  this  or   that  person,   of  one 
nation  or  one  age  ;  but  often  in  some  de 
gree  waiving  that,  or  taking  care  for  it  in 
a  less  remarkable  way,  hath  a  provident 
regard  to  the  more   extensive   good   of  a 
whole  people,  of  the  world,  of  posterity  ; 
as  he   did  order  his   friend  Abraham  to 
wander  in  a  strange  land  for  the  benefit 
of  his  seed  ;  Joseph  to  be   sold,  calumni 
ated,  and  fettered  for  the  preservation  of 
his   family ;    our    Lord    to  suffer    those 
grievous   things    for  the    redemption  of 
mankind  ;  the  Jews  to  be  rejected  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Gentiles  :  in  such  cases 
purblind  men,    observing  events  to  cross 
particular  and  present  ends,  but  not  be 
ing   aware   how   conducible    they    may 
prove  to  general,  remote,  and  more  im 
portant  designs,  can   hardly   be   satisfied 
how  God  should  be  concerned  in  them  ; 
the  present,  or  that  which  lieth  adjacent 
just  under  our  nose,  is  all  that  we  can  or 
will  consider;  and  therefore  must  be  ill 
judges  of  what   is  done  by  all-provident 
Avisdom. 

10.  Again,  God  permitteth  things,  bad 
in  their  own  nature,  with  regard  to   their 
instrumental  use  and   tendency  ;  for  that 
often  the  worst  things    may  be  ordinable 
to  the  best  ends  ;  things  very  bitter  may 
work  pleasant  effects ;  upon  the  wildest 
stock  divine  husbandry  can  ingraft  most 
excellent  fruit ;  sin   really,  and  suffering 
reputedly,  are  the  worst  evils,  yet  from 
them  much  glory  to  God  and  great  bene 
fit  to  men  do  accrue  ;    even   from    the 
most  wicked  act  that  ever  was  commit 
ted,  from  the  most  lamentable  event  that 
ever  did  happen,  fruits  admirably   glori 
ous  and  immensely  beneficial  did  spring  ; 


1  Eccles.  ix.  I,  2. 


Hab.  iii.  6. 


yet  usually  so  blind  are  we  as  to  be  of 
fended  at  such  things,  and  from  them  to 
raise  exceptions  against  Providence. 

11.  Also    the  expediency  of  things  to 
be  permitted  or  crossed,  doth  frequently 
consist,  not   in  themselves   singly  taken, 
as  particular  acts  or  events,   but  in  their 
conjunction,  or  reference  to  others,  with 
which  they   may  become  subservient  to 
ward   a  common  end ;    so    that   divers 
things  in  themselves  extremely  bad  may 
by    combination    or    collision    engender 
good  effects  ;    and  thence  prove  fit  wea 
pons  or  tools  of  Providence  ;  as  the  most 
deadly   poisons   may   be   so  mixed,   that 
curbing  one  another's   force,   they  may 
constitute  a   harmless  mass,  sometimes  a 
wholesome   medicine  :  but  we  poring  on 
the  simple  ingredients,  and  not  consider 
ing  how  they  may  be   tempered,  or  how 
applied   by  a  skilful  hand,   can   hardly 
deem  the  toleration  of  them  congruous  to 
wisdom.     Further, 

12.  That  Providence  sometimes  is  ob 
scure  and  intricate,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  will  of  God,   upon   divers   good    ac 
counts  designing  it  to  be  such  :     Verily 
(saith  the  prophet)  thou  art  a  God  that 
hidest  thyself,  0  God  of  Israel,  the  Sav 
iour.* 

God  commonly  doth  not  intend  to  ex 
ert  his  hand  notoriously  ;  for  that  where 
as  every  special  interposition  of  his  hand 
is  in  effect  a  miracle  (surmounting  the 
natural  power,  or  thwarting  the  ordinary 
course  of  inferior  causes),  it  doth  not  be 
come  him  to  prostitute  his  miraculous 
power,  or  to  exert  it  otherwise  than  upon 
singular  occasions,  and  for  most  weighty 
causes  :  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  ten- 
our  of  his  administrations  to  convince 
men  against  their  will,  or  by  irresistible 
evidence  to  wring  persuasion  from  stub 
born  or  stupid  minds  ;  but  to  exercise 
the  wisdom,  and  to  prove  the  ingenuity 
of  well-disposed  persons,  who  upon  com 
petent  intimations  shall  be  capable  to 
spell  out,  and  forward  to  approve  his  pro 
ceedings. 

13.  He  will  not  glare  forth  in   discov 
eries  so  bright  as  to  dazzle,  to  confound 
our  weak  sight ;  therefore  he  veileth  his 
face    with    a  cloud,   and    wrappeth  his 
power   in    some     obscurity ;     therefore 
clouds   and  darkness  are   round    about 

*  Isa.  xlv.  15;  Psal.  Ixxsix.  46. 
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him  :  he  maketh  darkness  his  secret  place  ; 
his  pavilion  round  about  him  is  dark  wa 
ters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky.11 

14.  He   meaneth  thereby  to  improve 
and   exalt  our  faith,  being  the  less  seen, 
that  he  may  be  the  more  believed ;  faith 
never  rising   higher  than   when   it  doth 
soar  to  objects  beyond  our  sight ;  when 
we  can  approve  God's   wisdom    and  jus 
tice  in  occurrences  surmounting  our  con 
ceit;    when   we   can   rely    upon  God's 
word  and  help,  although  the  stream  of  his 
proceedings  seemeth   to  cross  our  hopes. 

15.  It  is  fit  also  that  God  many   times 
designedly  should  act  in  ways  surpassing 
our   apprehension,  and  apt  to  baffle  or 
puzzle  our  reason,  that  he   may  appear 
God  indeed,  infinitely  transcending  us  in 
perfection  of  wisdom  and  justice  ;  or  that 
we,  comprehending  the  reason  of  his  act 
ings,  may  not  imagine  our  wisdom  com 
parable,  our  justice  commensurate  to  his; 
yea,  that  we  in  those  respects  do  exceed 
him;  for  that  (as  Tertullian  discourseth) 
ivhich  may  be  seen,  is  less  than  the  eyes 
that  survey  it ;  that  which  may  be  com 
prehended,   is  less   than  the  hands  that 
grasp  it ;  that  which  may  be  valued,  is 
less  than  the  senses  which  rate  it.*     It  is 
God's  being  inestimable  that   makes  him 
worthily  esteemed  ;t  his  being  incompre 
hensible  rendereth  him  adorable. 

16.  The  obscurity  of  Providence  doth 
indeed    conciliate    an    awful     reverence 
toward  it ;  for  darkness  naturally  raiseth 
a  dread  of  invisible   powers  ;  we   use  to 
go  on  tremblingly,   when  we  cannot  see 
far  about  us  ;  we  regard  none  so  much 
as  those,  whose  wisdom  we  find  to  over 
reach  ours,  and  whose  intentions  we  can 
not    sound  :  it  was    Elihu's  observation, 
With   God  is  terrible  majesty  ;  the  Al 
mighty,  we  cannot  find,  him  out  ;  —  men 
do  therefore  fear  him.h 

17.  It  is  also  requisite  that  God  should 
dispose   many  occurrences,   cross  to  our 
vulgar  notions,  and  offensive  to  our  car 
nal  sense,  that  we  may  thence  be  prompt 
ed  to  think  of  God,  driven  to  seek  him, 

*  Quod  videri  communiter,  quod  compre 
hend!,  quod  Bestimari  potest,  minus  est  oculis 
quibus  occupaiur.  et  manibns  quibus  contami- 
natur,  et  sensibus  quibus  invenitur. —  Tert 
Apol.  17. 

f  Hoe  est  quod  Deum  festimari  facit,  dum 
sestimari  non  capit. —  Tert.  16. 

u  Hab.  iii.  4  ;  Psal.xcviii.  2  ;  xviii.  11. 

b  Job  xxxvii.  22,  23,  24. 


engaged  to  mark  him  interposing  in  our 
affairs.  Men,  from  disorderly  and  sur- 
msing  accidents,  preposterously  do  con- 
eive  doubts  about  Providence,  as  if,  it 
managing  things,  nothing  odd  or  amiss 
would  occur  ;  whereas  if  no  such  events 
did  start  up,  they  might  be  proner  to  ques- 
ion  it,  they  would  at  least  come  to  for 
get  or  neglect  it ;  for  if  human  transac 
tions  passed  on  as  do  the  motions  of  na 
ture,  in  a  smooth  course,  without  any  rub 
or  disturbance,  men  commonly  would  no 
more  think  of  God  than  they  do  when 
they  be+lold  the  sun  rising,  the  rivers  run 
ning,  the  sea  flowing  ;  they  would  not  de 
pend  on  his  protection,  or  have  recourse 
to  him  for  succour :  it  is  difficulty  and 
distress  seizing  on  them  which  compel 
men  to  implore  God  for  relief,  which  dis 
pose  them  to  see  his  hand  reaching  it 
forth  unto  them  ;  according  to  that  in  the 
Psalm  :  When  lie  slew  them,  then  they 
sought  him,  they  returned  and  inquired 
arty  after  God ;  they  remembered  that 
God  was  their  rock,  and  the  most  high 
God  their  Redeemer.''  Again, 

18.  It  is  needful  that  the  present 
course  of  Providence  should  not  be  trans 
parently  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  we 
may  be  well  assured  concerning  a  future 
account,  and  forced  in  our  thoughts  to  re 
cur  thither  for  a  resolution  of  all  such 
emergent  doubts  and  difficulties  :  for  if 
all  accounts  were  apparently  stated  and 
discharged  here  ;  if  now  right  did  ever 
prevail,  and  iniquity  were  suppressed  ;  if 
virtue  were  duly  crowned,  and  vice  de 
servedly  scourged,  who  would  hope  or 
fear  an  after-reckoning  ? 

This  indeed  is  the  grand  cause  why 
Providence  now  doth  appear  so  cloudy, 
that  men  consider  not  how  our  affairs 
have  no  complete  determination,  or  final 
issue  here  ;  things  now  are  doing,  and 
not  done  ;  in  a  progress  and  tendency 
toward  somewhat  beyond,  not  in  a  state 
of  consistence  and  perfection  ;  this  not 
being  the  place  of  deciding  causes,  or 
dispensing  rewards  ;  but  a  state  of  pro 
bation,  of  work,  of  travail,  of  combat,  of 
running  for  the  prize,  of  sowing  toward 
the  harvest;  a  state  of  liberty  to  follow 
our  own  choice,  and  to  lay  the  ground  of 
our  doom  ;  of  falling  into  sin,  and  of  ris 
ing  thence  by  repentance  ;  of  God's  ex- 

c  Psal.  Ixxviii.  34,  35. 
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ercising  patience,  and  exhibiting  mercy  : 
wherefore  as  we  cannot  well  judge  of  an 
artificial  work  by  its  first  draughts,  or  of 
a  poem  by  a  few  scenes,  but  must  stay 
till  all  be  finished  or  acted  through  ;''  so 
we  cannot  here  clearly  discern  the  entire 
congruity  of  providential  dispensations  to 
the  divine  attributes ;  the  catastrophe  or 
utmost  resolution  of  things  is  the  general 
judgment,  wherein  the  deep  wisdom,  the 
exact  justice,  the  perfect  goodness  of  God 
will  be  displayed  to  the  full  satisfaction  or 
conviction  of  all  men  ; '  when  God's  hon 
our  will  be  thoroughly  vindicate^  his  de 
spised  patience  and  his  abused  grace  will 
be  avenged  ;  every  case  will  be  rightly 
tried,  every  work  will  be  justly  recom 
pensed,  all  accounts  will  be  set  straight  ; 
in  the  mean  time  divers  things  must  oc 
cur  unaccountable  to  us,  looking  upon 
things  as  they  now  stand  absolutely  be 
fore  us,  without  reference  to  that  day ; 
considering  this,  may  induce  us  to  sus 
pend  our  opinion  about  such  matters,  al 
lowing  God  to  go  through  with  his  work 
before  we  censure  it,  not  being  so  quick 
and  precipitate  as  to  forestall  his  judg 
ment  :  and  surely,  would  we  but  observe 
that  reasonable  advice  of  St.  Paul,  Judge 
nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord 
comej  our  chief  doubts  would  be  resolv 
ed,  our  shrewdest  exceptions  against 
Providence  would  be  voided. 

These  are  the  chief  reasons  of  the 
point  which  meditation  did  suggest ;  upon 
it  (for  it  is  not  a  point  merely  speculative, 
but  pregnant  with  useful  consequences) 
divers  practical  applications  may  be 
grounded,  which  the  time  scarcely  will 
allow  me  to  name. 

1.  It  should  render  us  modest  and  so 
ber  in  our  judgment   about   providential 
occurrences,    not  pretending   thoroughly 
to  know    the  reasons    of  God's  proceed 
ings,   or   to  define    the  consequences  of 
them  ;"  for  it  is  plainly  fond   arrogance, 
or  profane  imposture,   to  assume  perfect 
skill   in  that  which  passeth   our  capacity 
to  learn. 

2.  It  should   make   us    staunch    and 
cautious  of  grounding  judgment  or  cen 
sure  upon  present  events  about  any  cause, 
or  any  person  ;  for  it  is  notorious  temer- 


d  Chrys.  torn.  vii.  p.  15.  «  Rom  ii  7 

f  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 

t  Ecclus.  iii.  20  ;  Psal.  cxxxi.  1. 


ity  to  pass  sentence  upon  grounds  unca- 
pable  of  evidence.11 

3.  It  should  repress  wanton  curiosity, 
which    may  transport    us     beyond     our 
bounds  in    speculation  of  these    mysteri 
ous  intrigues  ;'  so  that  we  shall   lose  our 
labour  and   time,  shall   discompose  our 
minds,  shall  plunge    ourselves  into  vain 
errors  or  anxious  doubts. 

4.  It  should  keep    us  from  conceited- 
ness  and  confidence  in  our  own  wisdom  ; 
for  how  can  we    conceit  highly  of  that, 
or  much   confide  in  it,  which  we  find  so 
unable  to    penetrate  the  reason  of  most 
common  and   obvious  appearances  ;•>  so 
nonplust  in  its  inquiries,  so  defeated  in  its 
expectations,  so  mistaken  in  its  judgment 
of  things  ? 

5.  It  should  preserve    us  from  infidel 
ity,  and    from  despair   upon  account   of 
any  cross  accidents  occurring  here  ;  for 
it  is  unreasonable  to  disbelieve   a  notion 
otherwise    well    grounded,    because    we 
cannot  assoil   scruples  or   cavils  drawn 
from  matters  inscrutable  to  us  ;  it  is  fool 
ish  to  despair  of  a   good  event  upon  ap 
pearances,   whereof   we    cannot   appre 
hend  the  full  reason  or  final  result. 

6.  It    should   prevent    our  taking  of 
fence,  or  being  discontented  at  any  events 
rising  up  before  us ;  for  to  be  displeased 
at  that,   which  a  superior  wisdom,   un 
searchable  to  us,  doth  order,  is  to  be  dis 
pleased  at  we  know  not  what,  or  why, 
which  is  childish  weakness  ;'c  to  fret  and 
wail   at  that  which,  for  all   we  can  see, 
proceedeth  from  good  intention,  and  tend- 
eth  to  good  issue,   is  pitiful  frowardness. 

7.  It  should  guard  us    from    security, 
or  from  presuming  upon  impunity  for  our 
miscarriages  ;l  for  seeing  God   doth  not 
always  clearly    and    fully    discover   his 
mind,  it  is  vain  from  God's  reservedness 
to  conclude  his  unconcernedness ;  or  be 
cause   he  is  now    patient,  that  he    never 
will  be  just  in  chastising  our  offences. 

8.  It  should   quicken  our   industry  in 
observing  and  considering  the  works  of 
Providence  ;'"  for  since  they  are  not  ea 
sily  discernible,  and  the  discerning  them 
in  some   measure  is   sometimes  of  great 
use,  it  is  needful  that  we  be  very  diligent 

h  Lube  xiii.  1. 
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in  contemplation  of  them  ;  the  fainter  our 
light  is,  the  more  attent  we  should  be  in 
looking ;  the  knottier  the  subject,  the 
more  earnest  should  be  our  study  on  it, 

9.  It  should  oblige  us   to  be  circum 
spect  and  wary  in  our  conversation  ;  for 
the  darker  the  way  is,  the  more  careful 
should  be  our  walking  therein,  lest  we 
err,  lest  we  stumble,  lest  we  strike  on 
somewhat  hurtful  to  us. 

10.  It  should  engage   us  constantly  to 
seek  God,  and  to  depend  on  him,  for  the 
protection   and     conduct   of   his   grace, 
which  is  the  only  clue  that  can    lead  us 
safely  through  this  intricate  labyrinth  of 
worldly  contingencies." 

11.  In  fine,   it  should  cause  us  hum 
bly  to  admire   and   adore  that   wisdom, 
which  governeth  the   world  in  ways  no 
less  great  and  wonderful,  than  just  and 
holy  :°  for  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works,  O  Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just  and 
true    are  thy  ways,    O   thou  King   of 
saints.9 

Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal, 
invisible,  the  only  ivise  God,  be  honour 
and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen- 


SERMON  LVI. 

OF  OBEDIENCE    TO  OUR    SPIRITUAL  GUIDES 
AND    GOVERNORS. 

HEB.  xiii.   17. — Obey  tliem  that  have  the 
rule  over  you. 

OBEDIENCE  unto  spiritual  guides  and  gov 
ernors  is  a  duty  of  great  importance  ;  the 
which  to  declare  and  press  is  very  sea 
sonable  for  these  times,  wherein  so  little 
regard  is  had  thereto  :  I  have  therefore 
pitched  on  this  text,  being  an  apostolical 
precept  briefly  and  clearly  enjoining  that 
duty  ;  and  in  it  we  shall  consider  and  ex 
plain  these  two  particulars  :  1.  The  per 
sons  to  whom  obedience  is  to  be  paid. 
2.  What  that  obedience  doth  import,  or 
wherein  it  consisteth  :  and  together  with 
explication  of  the  duty,  we  shall  apply  it, 
and  urge  its  practice. 

I.  As  to  the  persons  unto  whom  obedi 
ence  is  to  be  performed,  they  are,  gener- 
erally  speaking,  all  spiritual  guides,  or 

»  Jer.  x.  23.  •  Psal.  xxxvi.  6;  xcii.  5. 

P  Apoc.  xv.  3 ;  xix.  2. 
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governors  of  the  church  (those  who  speak 
to  us  the  word  of  God,  and  who  watch  for 
our  souls,*  as  they  are  described  in  the 
context),  expressed  here  by  a  term  very 
significant  and  apposite,  as  implying  ful 
ly  the  nature  of  their  charge,  the  qualifi 
cation  of  their  persons,  their  rank,  and 
privileges  in  the  church,  together  conse 
quently  with  the  grounds  of  obligation  to 
the  correspondent  duties  toward  them. 
There  are  in  holy  scripture  divers  names 
and  phrases  appropriate  to  them,  each  of 
them  denoting  some  eminent  part  of  their 
office,  or  some  appurtenance  thereto ; 
but  this  seemeth  of  all  most  comprehen 
sive  ;  so  that  unto  it  all  the  rest  are  well 
reducible  :  the  term  is  -i^ov^evoi,  that  is, 
leaders,  or  guides,  or  captains ;  which 
properly  may  denote  the  subsequent  par 
ticulars  in  way  of  duty,  or  privilege,  ap 
pertaining  to  them. 

1.  It  may  denote  eminence  of  dignity, 
or  superiority  to  others  :  that  they  are,  as 
it  is  said  of  Judas  and  Silas  in  the  Acts, 
dvdQes   •fiyovfievoi   iv  tiSe)>.<pot{,   principal 
men  among  the  brethren  :b  for  to  lead  im- 
plieth  precedence,  which  is  a  note  of  su 
periority  and  pre-eminence.     Hence  are 
they  styled  TIQOSST&TSS, presidents  or  pre 
lates  ;  ol  TTgcorot,  the  first  or  prime  men ; 
ol  [tel&veg  the  greater,  majors,  or  gran 
dees   among  us  :    He  (saith   our   Lord) 
that  will  be   thejirst  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant ;  and,  He  that  is  greater 
among  you,  let  him  be  as  the   younger, 
and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve  ; 
where  o  (lelfyv  and  6  ^ow//£»'o?  (the  great 
er  and  the  leader)  are  terms  equivalent, 
or  interpretative   the  one  of  the  other  ;c 
and  our  Lord  in  those  places,  as  he  pre- 
scribeth  humility  of  mind  and  demeanour, 
so  he  implieth  difference  of  rank  among 
his  disciples  :  whence  to  render  especial 
respect  and  honour  to  them,  as  to  our 
betters,  is  a  duty  often  enjoined.4 

2.  It  doth  imply  power  and  authority : 
their  superiority  is  not  barely  grounded 
on  personal  worth  or  fortune  ;  it  serveth 
not  merely  for  order  and  pomp  ;    but  it 
standeth  upon  the  nature  of  their  office, 
and  tendeth  to  use :  they  are  by  God's 
appointment  enabled  to  exercise  acts  of 
power ;  to  command,  to  judge,  to  check, 

•  Hcb.  xiii.  7,  17.  b  Acts  xv.  22. 

6  1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  Rom.  xii.  8  ;  1  Thess.  v.  12  ; 
Matt.  xx.  27  ;  Luke  xxii.  26. 
d  Phil.  ii.  29 ;  1  Thess.  v.  13 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17. 
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control,  and  chastise  in  a  spiritual  way, 
in  order  to  spiritual  ends  (the  regulation 
of  God's  worship  and  service,  the  preser 
vation  of  order  and  peace,  the  promoting 
of  edification  in  divine  knowledge  and 
holiness  of  life  ;)  so  are  they  fyo^evoi, 
as  that  word  in  common  use  (as  the  word 
fy'f^cbr,  of  kin  to  it)  doth  signify,  cap 
tains  and  princes,  importing  authority  to 
command  and  rule  (whence  the  Hebrew 
word,  iKs'a,  a  prince->  >s  usually  rendered 
by  it ;  and  6  fyotfievog*  is  the  title  attri 
buted  to  our  Lord,  to  express  his  kingly 
function,  being  the  same  with  &QX*!Y<>s, 
the  prince  or  captain ;)  hence  are  they 
otherwise  styled  xi/fo^o-fic  (governors), 
intaxonot,  (overseers  or  superintendents, 
as  St.  Hierome  rendereth  it),  pastors  (a 
word  often  signifying  rule,  and  attributed 
to  civil  governors),  ngeaCvifQoi,  (elders  or 
senators ;  the  word  denoteth  not  merely 
age,  but  office  and  authority),  ol  iniftf- 
lovvreg,  such  as  take  care  for,  the  cura 
tors  or  supervisors  of  the  church :  hence 
also  they  are  signally  and  specially  in  re 
lation  unto  God  styled  dovAot  (the  serv 
ants),  Si&xovoi  (the  ministers),  imrjg 
(the  officers),  letTovgyol  (the  public  agents), 
olxovdfioi  (the  stewards),  aweyyol  (the 
coadjutors  or  assistants),  ngtaGei;  (the 
legates),  #j"/fAot  (the  angels  or  messen 
gers'),  of  God;'  which  titles  imply,  that 
God  by  them,  as  his  substitutes  and  in 
struments,  doth  administer  the  affairs  of 
his  spiritual  kingdom  :  that  as  by  secular 
magistrates  (his  vicegerents  and  offices) 
he  manageth  his  universal  temporal  king 
dom,  or  governeth  all  men  in  order  to 
their*  worldly  peace  and  prosperity ;  so 
by  these  spiritual  magistrates  he  ruleth 
his  church  toward  its  spiritual  welfare  and 
felicity. 

3.  The  word  also  doth  imply  direction 
or  instruction  ;  that  is,  guidance  of  peo 
ple  in  the  way  of  truth  and  duty,  reclaim 
ing  them  from  error  and  sin  :  this,  as  it 
is  a  means  hugely  conducing  to  the  de 
sign  of  their  office,  so  it  is  a  principal 
member  thereof:  whence  dMaxahoi, 
doctors,  or  masters  in  doctrine,  is  a  com- 

•  Matt.  ii.  6. 

f  Acts  v.  31 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Acts  xx.  28 
Matt.  ii.  6 ;  Psal.  Ixxviii.  71 ;  1  Pet.  v.  2  •  ! 
Sam.  v.  2  ;  vii.  7  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  5  ;  2  Tim.  ii  24 
Rom.  xv.  16  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2  :  iii.  9  ;  vi  1 
xvi.  16 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  4  ;  Tit.  i.  2  ;  Gal.  iv.  14 
Apoc.  i  29. 


mon  name  of  them  ;  and  to  be 
able  and  apt  to  teach  (Ixavol  diSti^m,  and 
n()66i>/uoi),  is  a  chief  qualification  of  their 
persons  ;  and  to  attend  on  teaching,  to  be 
instant  in  preaching,  to  labour  in  the 
word  and  doctrine,  are  their  most  com 
mendable  performances  :  hence  also  they 
are  called  shepherds,  because  they  feed 
the  souls  of  God's  people  with  the  food 
of  wholesome  instruction ;?  watchmen, 
because  they  observe  men's  ways,  and 
warn  them  when  they  decline  from  right 
or  run  into  danger ;  the  messengers  of 
God,  because  they  declare  God's  mind 
and  will  unto  them  for  the  regulation  of 
their  practice. 

4.  The  word  further  may  denote  ex 
emplary  practice  ;  for  to  lead  implieth  so 
to  go  before,  that  he  who  is  conducted 
may  follow ;  as  a  captain  marcheth  be 
fore  his  troop ;  as  a  shepherd  walketh 
before  his  flock,  as  a  guide  goeth  before 
the  traveller  whom  he  directeth  ;  hence 
they  are  said  to  be,  and  enjoined  to  be 
have  themselves  as  patterns  of  the  flock  ; 
and  the  people  are  charged  to  imitate 
and  follow  them.h 

Such  in  general  doth  the  word  here 
used  imply  the  persons  to  be,  unto  whom 
obedience  is  prescribed  :  but  there  is  fur 
ther  some  distinction  to  be  made  among 
them ;  there  are  degrees  and  subordina 
tions  in  these  guidances  ;  some  are  in  re 
gard  to  different  persons  both  empower 
ed  to  guide,  and  obliged  to  follow,  or 
obey. 

The  church  is  acies  ordinata,  a  well 
marshalled  army ;  wherein,  under  the 
Captain-general  of  our  faith  and  salva 
tion  (the  Head  of  the  body,  the  sovereign 
Prince  and  Priest,  the  Arch-pastor,  the 
chief  Apostle  of  our  profession,  and  Bish 
op  of  our  souls,')  there  are  divers  cap 
tains  serving  in  fit  degrees  of  subordina 
tion  ;  bishops  commanding  larger  regi 
ments,  presbyters  ordering  less  numerous 
companies ;  all  which,  by  the  bands  of 
common  faith,  of  mutual  charity,  of  holy 
communion  and  peace,  being  combined 
together,  do  in  their  respective  stations 

f  Eph.  iv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  Rom.  xii.  7 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  28  ;  ii.  2  ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
13,  16  ;  v.  17  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  2  ;  Col.  i.  28. 

11  1  Pet.  v.  3  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12  ;  Phil.  iii.  17  : 
Tit.  ii.  7  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  9,  7  ;  Heb.  iii.  7 ;  i 
Thess.  i.  6;  1  Cor.  xi.  1 ;  iv.  16. 

1  1  Pet.  v.  4  ;  Heb.  iii.  1. 
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govern  and  guide,  are  governed  and  guid 
ed  :  the  bishops  each  in  his  precincts, 
guiding  more  immediately  the  priests 
subject  to  them  ;  the  priests,  each  guid-  j 
ing  the  people  committed  to  his  charge  : 
all  bishops  and  priests  being  guided  by 
synods  established,  or  congregated,  upon 
emergent  occasion  ;  many  of  them  ordi 
narily  by  those  principal  bishops,  wh&j 
are  regularly  settled  in  a  presidency  over 
them  ;  according  to  the  distinctions  con 
stituted  by  God  and  his  apostles,  or  intro 
duced  by  human  prudence,  as  the  pre 
servation  of  order  and  peace  (in  various 
times  and  circumstances  of  things)  hath 
seemed  to  require  :  to  which  subordina 
tion  the  two  great  apostles  may  seem  to 
have  regard,  when  they  bid  us  i>;roi<x(7- 
aeadat  d^.rjio*.,-,  to  be  subject  to  one  an 
other  ;*  their  injunction  at  least  may,  ac 
cording  to  their  general  intent  (which 
aimeth  at  the  preservation  of  order  and 
peace),  be  well  extended  so  far.-* 

Of  this  distinction  there  was  never  in 
ancient  times  made  any  question,"  nor 
did  it  seem  disputable  in  the  church,  ex 
cept  to  one  malecontent  (Aerius),  who 
did  indeed  get  a  name  in  story,  but  never 
made  much  noise,  or  obtained  any  vogue 
in  the  world ;  very  few  followers  he 
found  in  his  heterodoxy  ;  no  great  body 
even  of  heretics  could  find  cause  to  dis 
sent  from  this  point ;;  but  all  Arians, 
Macedonians,  Novatians,  Donatists,  &c. 
maintained  the  distinction  of  ecclesiasti 
cal  orders  among  themselves,  and  ac 
knowledged  the  duty  of  the  inferior  cler 
gy  to  their  bishops  :  and  no  wonder,  see 
ing  it  standeth  upon  so  very  firm  and 
clear  grounds ;  upon  the  reason  of  the 
case,  upon  the  testimony  of  holy  scrip 
ture,  upon  general  tradition  and  unques 
tionable  monuments  of  antiquity,  upon 
the  common  judgment  and  practice  of 
the  greatest  saints,  persons  most  renown 
ed  for  wisdom  and  piety  in  the  church. 

Reason  plainly  doth  require  such  sub 
ordinations  ;  for  that  without  them  it  is 
scarce  possible  to  preserve  any  durable 
concord  or  charity  in  Christian  societies, 
to  establish  any  decent  harmony  in  the 
worship  and  service  of  God,  to  check 

*  'YVora<ri7i<70<j  Ixaaros  ra>  irX^fffov  aiiroU  xaOdi, 
<cai  iridr]  iv  ru>  ^apitr^an  airov. — Clem,  ad  Co- 

rinth.  p.  49. 

J  1  Pet.  v.  5  ;  Eph.  v.  21 ;  Phil.  ii.  3. 
"  Cyp.  Ep.  10,  12.  '  Eph.  27,  65. 


odious  scandals,  to  prevent  or  repress 
baneful  factions,  to  guard  our  religion 
from  being  overspread  with  pernicious 
heresies,  to  keep  the  church  from  being 
shattered  into  numberless  sects,  and 
thence  from  being  crumbled  into  nothing ; 
in  fine,  for  any  good  time  to  uphold  the 
profession  and  practice  of  Christianity  it 
self:  for  how,  if  there  be  not  settled  cor 
porations  of  Christian  people,  having  bulk 
and  strength  sufficient  by  joint  endeav 
our  to  maintain  the  truth,  honour,  and  in 
terest  of  their  religion ;  if  the  church 
should  only  consist  of  independent  and 
incoherent  particles  (like  dust  or  sand), 
easily  scattered  by  any  wind  of  opposi 
tion  from  without,  or  by  any  commotion 
within  ;  if  Christendom  should  be  merely 
a  Babel  of  confused  opinions  and  prac 
tices  ;  how,  I  say,  then  could  Christiani 
ty  subsist  ?  how  could  the  simple,  among 
so  discordant  apprehensions,  be  able  to 
discern  the  truth  of  it  ?  how  would  the 
wise  be  tempted  to  dislike  it,  being  so 
mangled  and  disfigured  ?  what  an  object 
of  contempt  and  scorn  would  it  be  to  the 
profaner  world  in  such  a  case  !  It  need- 
eth,  therefore,  considerable  societies  to 
uphold  it ;  but  no  society  (especially  of 
any  large  extent)  can  abide  in  order  and 
peace,  under  the  management  of  equal 
and  co-ordinate  powers  ;  without  a  single 
undivided  authority,  enabled  to  moderate 
affairs,  and  reduce  them  to  a  point,  to 
arbitrate  emergent  cases  of  difference,  to 
put  good  orders  in  execution,  to  curb  the 
adversaries  of  order  and  peace.  These 
things  cannot  be  well  performed  where 
there  is  a  parity  of  many  concurrents, 
apt  to  dissent,  and  able  to  check  each 
other  :*  no  democracy  can  be  supported 
without  borrowing  somewhat  from  mon 
archy  ;  no  body  can  live  without  a  head  ; 
an  army  cannot  be  without  a  general,  a 
senate  without  a  president,  a  corporation 
without  a  supreme  magistrate  :t  this  all 


«  Ecclesiac  salus  in  summi  Sacerdotis  digni- 
tate  consistit,  cui  si  non  exors  quaedam,  et  ab 
omnibus  eminens  detur  potestas,  tot  in  ecclesia 
etficientur  schismata,  quot  sacerdotes. — Hier. 
in  Lttcif. 

Nee  presbyterorum  cretus  rite  constitutus 
dici  potest,  in  quo  nullus  sit  flyov/uvof.— - Bez.  de 
Grad.  Min.  cap.  22. 

t  Essentiale  fuit,  quod  ex  Dei  ordinatione 
perpetua  necesse  fuit,  est,  et  erit,  ut  presbyterio 
quispiam  et  loco  et  dignitate  primus  actioni  gu- 
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experience  attesteth  ;  this  even  the  chief 
impugners  of  episcopal  presidency  do  by 
their  practice  confess  ;  who  for  preven 
tion  of  disorder  have  been  fain  of  their 
own  heads  to  devise  ecclesiastical  subor 
dinations  of  classes,  provinces,  nations  ; 
and  to  appoint  moderators  (or  temporary 
bishops)  in  their  assemblies  ;  so  that  rea 
son  hath  forced  the  dissenters  from  the 
church  to  imitate  it. 

If  there  be  not  inspectors  over  the  doc 
trine  and  manners  of  the  common  clergy, 
there  will  be  many  who  will  say  and  do 
anything ;  they  will  in  teaching  please 
their  own  humour,  or  soothe  the  people, 
to  serve  their  own  interests ;  they  will  in 
dulge  themselves  in  a  licentious  manner 
of  life  ;  they  will  clash  in  their  doctrines, 
and  scatter  the  people,  and  draw  them 
into  factions. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  for  preserving 
the  unity  and  communion  of  the  parts  of 
the  catholic  church  ;  seeing  single  per 
sons  are  much  fitter  to  maintain  corres 
pondence,  than  headless  bodies. 

The  very  credit  of  religion  doth  re 
quire  that  there  should  be  persons  raised 
above  the  common  level,  and  endued 
with  eminent  authority,  to  whose  care 
the  promoting  it  should  be  committed  ;  for 
such  as  the  persons  are,  who  manage  any 
profession,  such  will  be  the  respect  yield 
ed  thereto :  if  the  ministers  of  religion 
be  men  of  honour  and  authority,  religion 
itself  will  be  venerable ;  if  those  be 
mean,  that  will  become  contemptible. 

The  holy  scripture  also  doth  plainly 
enough  countenance  this  distinction  ;  for 
therein  we  have  represented  one  angel 
presiding  over  principal  churches,  which 
contained  several  presbyters  ;m  therein 
we  find  episcopal  ordination  and  jurisdic 
tion  exercised  ;  we  have  one  bishop  con 
stituting  presbyters  in  divers  cities  of  hi 
diocese  ;  ordering  all  things  therein  con 
cerning  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  judging 
presbyters,  rebuking,  ,«erd  nuar^  innu 
yij?,  urith  all  authority  (or  imperiousness 
as  it  were  ;  Tit.  ii.  15),  and  reconciling 
offenders,  secluding  heretics  and  scanda 
lous  pesons. 

In   the  Jewish  church  there  were   an 

bernandse  pra-sit  cum  eo,  quod  ipsi  divinitus 
attributum  est  jure. — Bez.  de  Min.  Evang 
Grad.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  153. 

m  Apoc.  ii.  3,  dec. 

»  Tit.  i.  5  ;  1  Tim.  v.  1,  17,  19,  20,  22,  &c. 


ligh-priest,    chief-priest,  a    sanhedrim, 
or  senate,  or  synod. 

The  government  of  congregations 
among  God's  ancient  people  (which  it  is 
probable  was  the  pattern  that  the  apostles, 
no  affecters  of  needless  innovation,  did 
follow  in  establishing  ecclesiastical  dis 
cipline  among  Christians)  doth  hereto 
agree  ;  for  in  their  synagogues,  answer 
ing  to  our  Christian  churches,  they  had, 
as  their  elders  and  doctors,  so  over  them 
an  &()ziavi'uyo>yn$,  the  head  of  the  elder 
ship,  and  president  of  the  synagogue. 

The  primitive  general  use  of  Christians 
most  effectually  doth  back  the  scripture, 
and  interpret  it  in  favour  of  this  distinc 
tion  ;  scarce  less  than  demonstrating  it 
constituted  by  the  apostles ;  for  how 
otherwise  is  it  imaginable,  that  all  the 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  in  sev 
eral  most  distant  and  disjoined  places  (at 
Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  at  Alexandria,  at 
Ephesus,  at  Corinth,  at  Rome),  should 
presently  conspire  in  acknowledgment 
and  use  of  it  ?  how  could  it  without  appa 
rent  confederacy  be  formed,  how  could 
it  creep  in  without  notable  clatter,  how 
could  it  be  admitted  without  consider 
able  opposition,  if  it  were  not  in  the 
foundation  of  those  churches  laid  by  the 
apostles  ?  How  is  it  likely,  that  in  those 
times  of  grievous  persecution,  falling 
chiefly  upon  the  bishops  (when  to  be  emi 
nent  among  Christians  yielded  slender  re 
ward,  and  exposed  to  extreme  hazard  ; 
when  to  seek  pre-eminence  was  in  effect 
to  court  danger  and  trouble,  torture  and  ru 
in),  an  ambition  of  irregularly  advancing 
themselves  above  their  bretheren  should 
so  generally  prevail  among  the  ablest  and 
best  Christians  ?  How  could  those  fa 
mous  martyrs  for  the  Christian  truth  be 
some  of  them  so  unconscionable  as  to 
affect,  others  so  irresolute  as  to  yield  to 
such  injurious  encroachments  ?  and  how 
could  all  the  holy  Fathers  (persons  of  so 
renowned,  so  approved  wisdom  and  in 
tegrity)  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discern  such 
a  corruption,  or  so  bad  as  to  abet  it  ?  How 
indeed  could  all  God's  church  be  so  weak 
as  to  consent  in  judgment,  so  base  as  to 
comply  in  practice  with  it  ?  In  fine,  how 
can  we  concieve  that  all  the  best  monu 
ments  of  antiquity  down  from  the  begin- 
ning(the  acts,  the  epistles,  the  histories,  the 
commentaries,  the  writings  of  all  sorts, 
coming  from  the  blessed  martyrs  and 
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most  holy  confessors  of  our  faith)  should 
conspire  to  abuse  us  ;  the  which  do  speak 
nothing  but  bishops  ;  long  catalogues  and 
rows  of  bishops  succeeding  in  this  and 
that  city  ;  bishops  contesting  for  the  faith 
against  pagan  idolaters,  arid  heretical 
corrupters  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  bishops 
here  teaching  and  planting  our  religion 
by  their  labours,  there  suffering  and  wa 
tering  it  with  their  blood  ? 

I  could  not  but  touch  this  point :  but  I 
cannot  insist  thereon ;  the  full  discussion 
of  it,  and  vindication  of  the  truth  from 
the  cavils  advanced  against  the  truth  by 
modern  dissenters  from  the  church,  hav 
ing  employed  voluminous  treatises :  I 
shall  only  further  add  that  if  any  man  be 
so  dully  or  so  affectedly  ignorant  as  not 
to  see  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  rejecting  this 
ancient  form  of  discipline  ;c  if  any  be  so 
overweeningly  presumptuous,  as  to  ques 
tion  the  faith  of  all  history,  or  to  disavow 
those  monuments  and  that  tradition,  upon 
the  testimony  whereof  even  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  our  religion,  and  all  its 
sacred  oracles,  do  rely  ;  if  any  be  so  per 
versely  contentious,  as  to  oppose  the  cus 
tom  and  current  practice  of  the  churches 
through  all  ages  down  to  the  last  age  ; 
so  self-conceitedly  arrogant,  as  to  con 
demn  or  slight  the  judgment  and  practice 
of  all  the  Fathers  (together  also  with  the 
opinion  of  the  later  most  grave  divines, 
who  have  judged  episcopal  presidency 
needful  or  expedient,  where  practicable  ;) 
so  peevishly  refractory  as  to  thwart  the 
settled  order  of  that  church  in  which  he 
was  baptized,  together  with  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  he  was  born  ;  upon 
such  a  person  we  may  look  as  one  utterly 
invincible  and  intractable  :  so  weak  a 
judgment,  and  so  strong  a  will,  who  can 
hope  by  reason  to  convert  ?  I  say  no 
more  to  that  point. 

The  fjovutvoi,  then  (the  guides  and 
governors),  in  our  text,  are,  primarily, 
the  bishops,  as  the  superior  and  chief 
guides,  each  in  his  place  according  to 
order  peaceably  established  ;  then,  sec 
ondarily,  the  presbyters,  in  their  station 
as  guides  inferior,  together  with  the  dea 
cons  as  their  assistants :  such  the  church 
always  hath  had,  and  such,  by  God's  bless 
ing,  our  church  now  hath,  toward  whom 
the  duty  of  obedience  is  to  be  performed 
0  1  Cor.  xi.  16. 


To  the  consideration  of  that  I  should 
now  proceed  :  but  first  it  seemeth  expe 
dient  to  remove  a  main  obstruction  to 
that  performance  ;  which  is  this  :  a  mis- 
prision  or  doubt  concerning  the  persons 
of  our  guides  and  governors  ;  for  in  vain 
it  would  be  to  teach  or  persuade  us  to 
obey  them,  if  we  do  not  know  who  they 
are,  or  will  not  acknowledge  them:  for 
as  in  religion  it  is  primus  Deoru?n  cultus 
Deos  credere,v  the  first  worship  of  God, 
to  believe  God,  as  Senaca  saith  ;  so  it  is 
the  first  part  of  our  obedience  to  our 
governors  to  avow  them  ;  it  is  at  least 
absolutely  prerequisite  thereto.  It  was 
of  old  a  precept  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  ;  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to 
knoiv  those  who  labour  among  you,  and 
preside  over  you:'1  and  another  to  the 
Corinthians,  Submit  yourselves  (saith  he) 
to  such,  and  to  every  one  that  helpelh 
with  us,  and  laboureth  :  then  he  subjoin- 
eth,  iTirfiv&axeje  iotig  TOtofoouc,  acknowl 
edge  such.1'  There  were,  it  seemeih, 
those  in  the  apostolical  times  who  would 
not  know  or  acknowledge  their  guides; 
there  were  even  those  who  would  not  ad 
mit  the  apostles  themselves,  as  St.  John 
saith  of  Diotrephes,  who  resisted  their 
words,  as  St.  Paul  saith  of  Alexander,  to 
whom  the  apostles  were  not  apostles,  as 
St.  Paul  intimateth  concerning  some,  in  re 
gard  to  himself  ;*  there  were  then  pseud- 
apostles,  who  excluded  the  true  apostles, 
intruding  themselvs  into  that  high  office  :' 
no  wonder,  then,  it  may  be  that  now,  in 
these  dregs  of  time,  there  should  be 
many  who  disavow  and  desert  their  true 
guides,  transferring  the  observance  due 
to  them  upon  bold  pretenders ;  who  are 
not  indeed  guides,  but  seducers  ;  not  gov 
ernors,  but  usurpers,  and  sacrilegious  in 
vaders  of  this  holy  office :  the  duty  we 
speak  of  cannot  be  secured  without  pre 
venting  or  correcting  this  grand  mistake  ; 
and  this  we  hope  to  compass  by  repre 
senting  a  double  character,  or  description, 
one  of  the  true  guides,  another  of  the 
counterfeits ;  by  comparing  which  we 
may  easily  distinguish  them,  and  con 
sequently  be  induced  dutifully  to  avow 
and  follow  the  one  sort,  wisely  to  dis 
claim  and  decline  the  other. 

P  Sen.  Ep.  95.  i  1  Thess.v.  12. 

1  1  Cor.  xvi.  16.  18. 

•  2  John  10 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  15. 

t  2  Cor.  ix.  2  ;  xi.  13  ;  Phil.  iii.  2. 
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Those,  I  say,  then,  who  constantly  do 
profess  and  teach  that  sound  and  whole 
some  doctrine,  which  was  delivered  by 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  in  word  and 
writing,  was  received  by  their  disciples 
in  the  primitive  churches,  was  transmitted 
and  confirmed  by  general  tradition,  was 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  blessed  mar 
tyrs,  and  propagated  by  the  labours  of 
the  holy  Fathers  ;  the  which  also  mani 
festly  recommendeth  and  promoteth  true 
reverence  and  piety  toward  God,  justice 
and  charity  toward  men,  order  and  quiet 
in  human  societies,  purity  and  sobriety  in 
each  man's  private  conversation. 

Those  who  celebrate  the  true  worship 
of  God,  and  administer  the  holy  myste 
ries  of  our  religion  in  a  serious,  grave, 
decent  manner,  purely  and  without  any 
notorious  corruption,  either  by  hurtful  er 
ror,  or  superstitious  foppery,  or  irrever 
ent  rudeness,  to  the  advancement  of  God's 
honour,  and  edification  of  the  participants 
in  virtue  and  piety. 

Those  who  derive  their  authority  by  a 
continued  succession  from  the  apostles  ; 
who  are  called  unto,  and  constituted  in, 
their  office  in  a  regular  and  peaceable 
way,  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  God, 
and  the  constant  practice  of  his  church ; 
according  to  rules  approved  in  the  best 
and  purest  ages  :  who  are  prepared  to 
the  exercise  of  their  function  by  the  best 
education  that  ordinarily  can  be  provided, 
under  sober  discipline,  in  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  who  thence  by  competent 
endowments  of  mind,  and  useful  furni 
ture  of  good  learning,  acquired  by  pain 
ful  study,  become  qualified  to  guide  and 
instruct  the  people  :  who,  after  previous 
examination  of  their  abilities,  and  proba 
ble  testimonies  concerning  their  manners 
(with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  in 
corrupt  doctrine,  and  sober  conversation 
prescribed  by  the  apostles),  are  adjudged 
fit  for  the  office  ;  who  also  in  a  pious, 
grave,  solemn  manner,  with  invocation  of 
God's  blessing,  by  laying  on  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery,*  are  admitted  thereunto. 

Those  whose  practice  in  guiding  and 
governing  the  people  of  God  is  not  man 
aged  by  arbitrary,  uncertain,  fickle,  pri 
vate  fancies  or  humours,  but  regulated 
by  standing  laws  ;  framed  (according  to 
general  directions  extant  in  holy  scripture) 

u  1  Tim.  iii.  7,  10. 


by  pious  and  wise  persons,  with  mature 
advice,  in  accommodation  to  the  seasons 
and  circumstances  of  things  for  common 
edification,  order,  and  peace. 

Those  who,  by  virtue  of  their  good 
principles,  in  their  disposition  and  de 
meanour  appear  sober,  orderly,  peacea 
ble,  yielding  meek  submission  to  govern 
ment,  tendering  the  church's  peace,  up 
holding  the  communion  of  the  saints,  ab 
staining  from  all  schismatical,  turbulent, 
and  factious  practices. 

Those,  also,  who  are  acknowledged  by 
the  laws  of  our  country,  an  obligation  to 
obey  whom  is  part  of  that  human  consti- 
tutio?i,v  unto  which  we  are  in  all  things 
(not  evidently  repugnant  to  God's  law) 
indispensably  bound  to  submit ;  whom 
our  sovereign,  God's  vicegerent  and  the 
nursing  father  of  his  church  among  us 
(unto  whom  in  all  things  high  respect,  in 
all  lawful  things  entire  obedience,  is 
due),  doth  command,  and  encourage  us 
to  obey. 

Those,  I  say,  to  whom  this  character 
plainly  doth  agree,  we  may  reasonably 
be  assured  that  they  are  our  true  guides 
and  governors,  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
follow  and  obey  :  for  what  better  assur 
ance  can  we  in  reason  desire  ?  what 
more  proper  marks  can  be  assigned  to 
discern  them  by  ?  what  methods  of  con 
stituting  such  needful  officers  can  be  set 
tled  more  answerable  to  their  design  and 
use  ?  how  can  it  be  evil  or  unsafe  to  fol 
low  guides  authorized  by  such  warrants, 
conformed  to  such  patterns,  endowed 
with  such  dispositions,  acting  by  such 
principles  and  rules  ?  can  we  mistake  or 
miscarry  by  complying  with  the  great 
body  of  God's  church  throughout  all  ages, 
and  particularly  with  those  great  lights 
of  the  primitive  church,  who  by  the  ex 
cellency  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  in 
tegrity  of  their  virtue,  have  so  illustrated 
our  holy  religion  ? 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  suffi 
ciently  plain  characters,  by  which  we  may 
descry  seducers,  and  false  pretenders  to 
guide  us. 

Those  who  do  hegodidurrxttkEiv,  teach, 
otherwise,  or  discost  from  the  good  an 
cient  wholesome  doctrine,  revealed  in  the 
holy  scripture,  attested  by  universal  tra 
dition,  professed,  taught,  maintained  to 
death  by  the  primitive  saints  and  mar- 
v  1  Pet.  ii.  13. 
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tyrs  ;w  who  affect  novelties,  uncouth  no 
tions,  big  words,  and  dark  phrases  ;  who 
dote  on  curious  empty  speculations  and 
idle  questions,  which  engender  strife,  and 
yield  no  good  fruit. 

Those  who  ground  their  opinions  and 
warrant  their  proceedings  not  by  clear 
testimonies  of  divine  revelation,  by  the 
dictates  of  sound  reason,  by  the  current 
authority  of  wise  and  good  men,  but  by 
the  suggestions  of  their  own  fancy,  by 
the  impulses  of  their  passion  and  zeal,  by 
pretences  to  special  inspiration,  by  imag 
inary  necessities,  and  such  like  fallacious 
rules.* 

Those  who,  by  counterfeit  shows  of 
mighty  zeal  and  extraordinary  affection, 
by  affected  forms  of  speech,  by  pleasing 
notions,  by  prophesying  smooth  things, 
daubing  and  glozing,  by  various  artifices 
of  flattery  and  fraud,  attract  and  abuse 
weak  and  heedless  people. 

Those  who,  without  any  apparent  com 
mission  from  God,  or  allowable  call  from 
men,  or  extraordinary  necessity  of  the 
case,  in  HO  legal  or  regular  way,  accord 
ing  to  no  custom  received  in  God's 
church,  do  intrude  themselves  into  the  of 
fice,  or  are  only  assumed  thereto  by  ig 
norant,  unstable,  giddy,  factious  people,t 
such  as  those  of  whom  St.  Paul  saith, 
that  according  to  their  own  lusts,  they 
heap  up  teachers  to  themselves,  having 
itching  ears.1 

Those  who  are  not  in  reasonable  ways 
fitly  prepared,  not  duly  approved,  not 
competently  authorized,  not  orderly  ad 
mitted  to  the  office,  according  to  the  pre 
scriptions  of  God's  word,  and  the  prac 
tice  of  his  church  ;  not  entering  into  the 
fold  by  the  door,  but  breaking  through, 
or  clambering  over  the  fences  of  sober 
discipline. 

Those  who  in  their  mind,  their  princi 
ples,  their  designs,  and  all  their  practice, 
appear  void  of  that  charity,  that  meek- 


*  Ipsorum   ordinationes   temerarioe,   incon- 
stantes,  leves. —  Ttrtull. 

f  Hi  sum  qui  se  ultro  apud  temerarios  con- 
venas  sine  divina  dispositione  praeficiunt,  qui 
se  prscpositos  sine  ulla  ordinationis  lege  con- 
stituunt,  qui  nemine  episcopatum  dante  episco- 
pi  sibi  nomen  assumunt. — Cypr.  de  Un.  Eccl. 
p.  256. 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  3  ;  i.  3,  4  ;  Gal.  i.  9 ;  1  Tim.   i. 
4  ;  vi.  4,  20  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  14,   16,  23  ;  Tit.  iii.  9 ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  18. 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  3. 


ness,  that  calmness,  that  gravity,  that  sin 
cerity,  that  stability,  which  qualify  wor 
thy  and  true  guides :  who  in  the  dispo 
sition  of  their  mind  are  fro  ward,  fierce, 
and  stubborn ;  in  their  principles  loose 
and  slippery  ;  in  their  designs  and  behav 
iour  turbulent,  disorderly,  violent,  deceit 
ful  :  who  regard  not  order  or  peace,  but 
wantonly  raise  scandals,  create  dissen 
sions,  abet  and  foment  disturbances  in 
the  church  :  who  under  religious  appear 
ances  indulge  their  passions,  and  serve 
their  interests,  using  a  guise  of  devotion, 
and  talk  about  holy  things  as  instruments 
to  vent  wrath,  envy,  and  spleen  ;  to  drive 
forward  designs  of  ambition  and  avarice  : 
who  will  not  submit  to  any  certain  judg 
ment  or  rule,  will  like  nothing  but  what 
their  fancy  suggests,  will  acknowledge 
no  law  but  their  own  will  ;  who  for  no 
just  cause,  and  upon  any  slender  pretence, 
withdraw  themselves,  and  seduce  others 
from  the  church  in  which  they  were 
brought  up,  deserting  its  communion,  im 
pugning  its  laws,  defaming  its  governors, 
endeavouring  to  subvert  its  establishment : 
who  manage  their  discipline  (such  as  it 
is  of  their  own  framing)  unadvisedly  and 
unsteadily,  in  no  stable  method,  accord 
ing  to  no  settled  rule,  but  as  present  con 
ceit,  or  humour,  or  advantage  prompteth  ; 
so  that,  not  being  fixed  in  any  certain 
judgment  or  practice,  they  soon  clash 
with  themselves,  and  divide  from  one  an 
other,  incessantly  roving  from  one  sect 
to  another  ;  being  carried  about  with  di 
vers  and  strange  doctrines  ;  like  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  ofdoc- 
trinej 

Those,  the  fruits  of  whose  doctrine  and 
managery  amount  at  best  only  to  empty 
form  of  godliness,  void  of  real  virtue  ; 
while  in  truth  they  fill  the  minds  of  men 
with  ill  passions,  ill  surmises,  ill-will  ; 
they  produce  impious,  unjust,  and  un 
charitable  dealing  of  all  kinds,  particu 
larly  discontentful  murmurings,  disobedi 
ence  to  magistrates,  schisms  and  factions 
in  the  church,  combustions  and  seditions 
in  the  state. 

In  fine,  those  who  in  their  temper  and 
their  deportment  resemble  those  ancient 
seducers,  branded  in  the  scripture,  those 
evil  men,  who  did  seduce,  and  were  se 
duced  :z 

y  Heb.  xiii.  9 ;  Eph.  iv.  14. 
«  2  Tim.  iii.  13. 
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Whose  dispositions  are  represented  in 
these  epithets  :  they  were  &VVWTUXIOI, 
unruly,*  or  persons  indisposed  and  un 
willing  to  submit  to  government ;  TO^TU), 
ai)0u<5f»c,  presumptuous,  and  self-willed, 
or  self-pleasing  darers  :  yoy/uarai,  fiffi- 
ifttpoiQoi,  murmurers,  complainers,  or  con- 
junctly  discontented  mutineers ;  «t)rox«tci- 
XQITOI,  self-condemned,  namely,  by  con 
tradictious  shuffling  and  shifting,  or  by 
excommunicating  themselves  from  the 
church;  yctyiFff,  bewitchers,  inveigling 
and  deluding  credulous  people  by  dis 
simulation  and  specious  appearances  ;'' 
having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying 
the  power  thereof ;  being  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing,  grievous  wolves,  not  sparing  the 
flock;  deceitful  workers,  transforming 
themselves  into  the  servants  of  Christ, 
and  ministers  of  righteousness  ;  lovers  of 
themselves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  re- 
vilcrs,  truce-breakers,  false  accusers, 
traitors,  heady,  high-minded,  vain  talk 
ers,  deceivers,  ignorant,  unlearned,  un 
stable  :c 

Whose  practices  were  ;  to  cause  di 
visions  and  offences  contrary  to  received 
doctrine  ;  by  good  words  and  fair  speech 
es  to  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple ;  — 
to  swerve  from  charity  —  having  turned 
aside  to  vain  jangling,  desiring  to  be 
teachers  of  the  law,  understanding  nei 
ther  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  af 
firm  :  to  beguile  unstable  souls  ;  to  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive  ;  to  speak  perverse  things 
that  they  may  draw  disciples  offer  them ; 
to  creep  into  houses,  captivating  silly 
women ;  to  dote  about  questions  and 
strifes  of  ivords,  whereof  cometh  envy, 
strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,perv-erse 
disputings ;  to  speak  swelling  words  of 
vanity  ;  to  admire  persons  because  of  ad 
vantage  (or  out  of  private  design,  for  self- 
interest  ;)  to  subvert  whole  houses,  teach 
ing  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  fil 
thy  lucre's  sake ;  to  speak  lies  in  hypoc 
risy  ;  to  preach  Christ  out  of  envy  and 
strife,  not  out  of  good-will,  or  pure  inten 
tion  (oi5/  <ipwc),  not  purely  ;  to  promise 
liberty  to  their  followers ;  to  walk  disor 
derly  (that  is,  in  repugnance  to  order  set- 

»  Tit.  i.  10. 

b  2  Pet.  ii.  10  ;  Tit.  iii.  10,  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii. 
13,5. 

"  Matt.  vii.  15 ;  Acts  xx.  29  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  13, 
15  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  16. 


tied  in  the  church  ;)  to  despise  dominion, 
and  without  fear  to  reproach  dignities ; 
to  speak  evil  (rashly)  of  those  things 
which  they  know  not  (which  are  beside 
their  skill  and  cognizance ;)  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  church.d 

Such  persons  as  these,  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  office  of  guides,  and  pre 
tending  to  lead  us,  we  must  not  follow  or 
regard  ;  but  are  in  reason  and  conscience 
obliged  to  reject  and  shun  them,  as  the 
ministers  of  Satan,  the  pests  of  Christen 
dom,  the  enemies  and  murderers  of 
souls." 

It  can  indeed  nowise  be  safe  to  follow 
any  such  leaders  (whatever  pretences  to 
special  illumination  they  hold  forth,  what 
ever  specious  guises  of  sanctity  they 
bear)  who  in  their  doctrine  or  practice 
deflect  from  the  great  beaten  roads  of 
holy  scripture,  primitive  tradition,  and 
catholic  practice,  roving  in  by-paths  sug 
gested  to  them  by  their  private  fancies 
and  humours,  their  passions  and  lusts, 
their  interests  and  advantages :  there 
have  in  all  ages  such  counterfeit  guides 
started  up,  having  debauched  some  few 
heedless  persons,  having  erected  some 
irapawyafwydg,  or  petty  combinations 
against  the  regularly  settled  corporations  ; 
but  never  with  any  durable  success  or 
countenance  of  divine  Providence  ;  but 
like  prodigious  meteors,  having  caused  a 
little  gazing,  and  some  disturbance,  their 
sects  have  soon  been  dissipated,  and  have 
quite  vanished  away  ;f  the  authors  and 
abettors  of  them  being  either  buried  in 
oblivion,  or  recorded  with  ignominy  ;  like 
that  Theudas  in  the  speach  of  Gamaliel, 
who  rose  up,  boasting  himself  to  be  some 
body  ;  to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about 
four  hundred,  joined  themselves :  who  was 
slain,  and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him  were 
scattered,  and  brought  to  nought.* 

But  let  thus  much  suffice  to  have  been 
spoken  concerning  the  persons  to  whom 
obedience  must  be  performed. 


d  Rom.  xvi.  17,  18;  (1  Tim.  i.  6,  7  ;)  Eph. 
iv.  14  ;  Acts  xx.  19 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5  ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
4  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  18  ;  Jude  16  ;  Tit.  i.  11 ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  2  ;  Phil.  i.  15,  16 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  19 ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  6,  11 ;  2  Pet.  10  ;  Jude  8,  10,  9  ;  2  John  9. 

e  Tit.  iii.  10;  "2  Thess.  iii.  6 ;  Rom.  xvi.  17  ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  5. 

f  Jude  13.  f  Acts  v.  36. 
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SERMON  LVII. 

OF  OBEDIENCE    TO  OUR    SPIRITUAL    GUIDES 
AND  GOVERNORS, 

HEB.  xiii,  17. — Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you, 

1  PROCEED  to  the  duty  itself,  the  obedi 
ence  prescribed,  which  may  (according 
to  the  extent  in  signification  of  the  word 
rcsldfffdut)  be  conceived  to  relate  either  to 
the  government,  or  to  the  doctrine,  or  to 
the  conversation  of  the  persons  specified  ; 
implying,  that  we  should  obey  their  laws, 
that  we  should  embrace  their  doctrine, 
that  we  should  conform  to  their  practice, 
according  to  proper  limitations  of  such 
performance,  respectively, 

We  begin  with  the  first,  as  seeming 
chiefly  intended  by  the  words, 

Obedience  to  eccleciastical  govern 
ment.  What  this  doth  import,  we  may 
understand  by  considering  the  terms 
whereby  it  is  expressed,  and  those  where 
by  its  correlate  (spiritual  government)  is 
signified  ;  by  examples  and  practice  re 
lating  to  it,  by  the  nature  and  reason  of 
the  matter  itself. 

Beside  the  word  Tisideadui  (which  is 
commonly  used  to  signify  all  sorts  of 
obedience,  chiefly  that  which  is  due  to 
governors),  here  is  added  a  word  serving 
to  explain  that  the  word  vnsixeiv,  which 
signifieth  to  yield,  give  way,  or  comply  ; 
relating  (as  it  seemeth  by  its  being  put  in 
definitely)  to  all  their  proceedings  in  mat 
ters  concerning  their  charge.  In  other 
places,  parallel  to  our  text,  it  is  expressed 
by  tnoi&aaeadui,  the  same  term  by 
which  constantly  the  subjection  due  to 
secular  powers,  in  all  the  precepts  en 
joining  it,  is  expressed  :a  'Opolwg  vfdiegoi 
i)7ioi&-(T)iE  TiQFadujtgois,  In  like  manner 
(or  correspondently)  saith  St.  Peter,  ye 
younger,  submit  yourselves  to  the  elder  ;b 
(that  is,  as  the  context  shews,  ye  inferiors 
in  the  church  obey  your  superiors ;  6  vs- 
(ore^io;,  both  there  and  otherwhere  doth 
signify  the  state  of  inferiority,  as  6  TIQFO-- 
6vi£Qo^  importeth  dignity  and  authority.) 
— And,  v.-ioibaaeadE  roiV  Toeourot?,  submit 
yourselves  unto  such,  and  to  every  one 
that  helpeth  with  us,  and  laboureth,"  saith 

*  (Tit.  iii.  1  ;  Rom.  xiii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13.) 
b  1  Pet.  T.  5  ;  Luke  xxii.  26. 
c  1  Cor.  xvi.  16. 
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St.  Paul ;  and, 
submitting  yourselves  to  one  another  in 
the  fear  of  God,'1  that  is,  yeilding  consci 
entiously  that  submission,  which  estab 
lished  order  requireth  from  one  to  anoth 
er  :  whence  we  may  collect,  that  the 
duty  consisteth  in  yielding  submission  and 
compliance  to  all  laws,  rules,  and  orders 
enacted  by  spiritual  governors  for  the  due 
celebration  of  God's  worship,  the  pro 
moting  edification,  the  conserving  decen 
cy,  the  maintenance  of  peace  ;  as  also  to 
the  judgments  and  censures  in  order  to 
the  same  purposes  administered  by  them. 

This  obedience  to  be  due  to  them  may 
likewise  be  inferred  from  the  various 
names  and  titles  attributed  to  them  ;  such 
as  those  of  prelates,  superintendents,  pas 
tors,  supervisors,  governors,  and  leaders ; 
which  terms  (more  largely  touched  be 
fore)  do  imply  command  and  authority  of 
all  sorts,  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu 
tive. 

Such  obedience  also  primitive  practice 
doth  assert  to  them :  for  what  authority 
the  holy  apostles  did  assume  and  exer 
cise,  the  same  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
derived  to  them ;  the  same  in  kind,  al 
though  not  in  peculiarity  of  manner  (by 
immediate  commission  from  Christ,  with 
supply  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  graces), 
and  in  unlimitedness  of  extent :  for  they 
do  succeed  to  the  apostles  in  charge  and 
care  over  the  church,  each  in  his  precinct, 
the  apostolical  office  being  distributed 
among  them  all.*  The  same  titles  which 
the  apostles  assumed  to  themselves  they 
ascribe  to  their  sympresbyters,  requiring 
the  same  duties  from  them,  and  prescrib 
ing  obedience  to  them  in  the  same  terms ; 
they  claimed  no  more  power  than  was 
needful  to  further  edification,  and  this  is 
requisite  that  present  governors  also  should 
have  ;  their  practice  in  government  may 
also  well  be  presumed  exemplary  to  all 
future  governors.!  As,  then,  we  see 
them  8itn6.aae.iv,  to  order  things,  and 
frame  ecclesiastical  constitutions ;  dioy- 
dovv,  to  rectify  things,  or  reform  defects^ 
to  impose  observances  necessary,  or  expe 
dient  to  the  time  ;  to  judge  causes  and 

*  Cujus  in  solidum  singuli  participes  sumus 
— Vide  Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl. 

f  2  Cor.  x.  8  ;  xiii.  10, — To  ordain  elders. 
To  confirm  proselytes.  To  exercise  jurisdic 
tion. 

"  Eph  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5. 
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persons,  being  ready  to  avenge,  or  punish, 
every  disobedience  ;  to  use  severity  upon 
occasions  ;  with  the  spiritual  rod  to  chas 
tise  scandalous  offenders,  disorderly  walk 
ers,  persons  contumacious  and  uncon- 
formable  to  their  injunctions  ;  to  reject 
heretics,  and  banish  notorious  sinners 
from  communion,  warning  the  faithful  to 
forbear  conversation  with  them  ;'  as  they 
did  challenge  to  themselves  an  authority 
from  Christ  to  exercise  these  and  the  like 
acts  of  spiritual  dominion  and  jurisdic 
tion  ;  exacting  punctual  obedience  to 
them  ;f  as  we  also  see  the  like  acts  exer 
cised  by  bishops,  whom  they  did  consti 
tute  to  feed  and  rule  the  church  ;*  so  we 
may  reasonably  conceive  all  governors 
of  the  church  (the  heirs  of  their  office) 
invested  with  like  authority  in  order  to 
the  same  purposes,  and  that  correspond 
ent  obedience  is  due  to  them  ;  so  that 
what  blame,  what  punishment,  was  due  to 
those  who  disobeyed  the  apostles,  doth  in 
proportion  belong  to  the  transgressors  of 
their  duty  toward  the  present  governors 
of  the  church ;  especially  considering 
that  our  Lord  promised  his  prepelual 
presence  and  assistance  to  the  apostles.5 

We  may  further  observe,  that  accord 
ingly,  in  continual  succession  from  the 
first  ages,  the  good  primitive  bishops  (the 
great  patrons  and  propagators  of  our  re 
ligion)  did  generally  assume  such  power, 
and  the  people  readily  did  yield  obedi 
ence  ;  wherein  that  one  did  wrongfully 
usurp,  the  other  did  weakly  comply, 
were  neither  probable  nor  just  to  sup 
pose  :  whence  general  tradition  doth  also 
confirm  our  obligation  to  this  duty. 

That  this  kind  of  obedience  is  requir 
ed,  doth  also  further  appear  from  consid 
ering  the  reason  of  things,  the  condition 
of  the  church,  the  design  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion. 

1.  Every  Christian  Church  is  a  socie 
ty  ;  no  society  can  abide  in  any  comely 
order,  any  steady  quiet,  any  desirable 
prosperity,  without  government ;  no  gov 
ernment  can  stand  without  correspondent 
obligation  to  submit  thereto. 

*  Episcopi  successores  apostolorum. — Cypr 
Ep.  27,  69,  kc.—Ep.  41,  75.— (Firmil.) 

•  1  Cor.  xi.  34  ;    Tit.  i.  5  ;    Acts  xv.  28  ;     1 
Cor.  v.  12 ;  2  Cor.  x.  6 ;  xiii.  10  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  21  • 
xn.  21 ;  xiii.  2  ;  2  Thess.iii.  6.  14  :  Tit.  iii.  10  • 
1  Tim.  vi.  5 ;   Rom.  xvi.  17. 

f  2  Cor.  x.  8  ;  xiii.  10. 
«  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 


2.  Again  :  The  state  of  religion  under 
the  gospel  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
Christ  our  Lord  is  king  of  the  church ;  it 
he  visibly  governeth  and  ordereth  by  the 
spiritual  governors,  as  his  substitutes  and 
lieutenants  (whence  they  peculiarly  are 
styled  his  ministers,  his  officers,  his  stew 
ards,  his  legates,  his  co-workers.)    When 
he  ascending  up  to  God's  right  hand  was 
invested  with   entire  possession  of  that 
royal  state,  he  settled  them  to  administer 
affairs  concerning  that  government  in  his 
place  and  name  :  Ascending  upon  high, 
he  gave  gifts  unto  men, — He  gave  some 
apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists, 
some  pastors   and   teachers  :h    he   gave 
them,  that  is,  he  appointed  them  in  their 
office,  subordinate  to  himself,  for  the  per- 
fecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ.     As  to  him,  therefore,  ruling  by 
them,  by  them  enacting  laws,  dispensing 
justice,  maintaining  order  and  peace,  obe 
dience  is  due. 

3.  Again  :  For  the  honour  of  God,  the 
commendation  of  religion,  and  benefit  of 
the  people,  it  is  needful,   that  in  all  re 
ligious    performances    things  should,  ac 
cording  to  St.  Paul's  rule,  be  performed 
decently,  and  according  to  order,  without 
unhandsome  confusion  and   troublesome 
distraction  :'  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
without   a   determination   of  persons,  of 
modes,  of  circumstances  appertaining  to 
those    performances    (for    how   can  any 
thing  be    performed    decently,    if  every 
person  hath  not   his  rank  and  station,  his 
office  and  work   allotted   to   him ;  if  to 
every  thing  to  be  done,  its  time,  its  place, 
its  manner  of  performance,  be  not  assign 
ed,  so   that  each   one  may   know  what, 
when,  where,   and   how   he   must  do?) 
Such  determination   must  be    committed 
to  the  discretion   and  care  of  some  per 
sons,  empowered  to  frame  standing  laws 
or  rules  concerning   it,  and  to  see  them 
duly   executed  (for  all   persons    without 
delay,  strife,  confusion,  and  disturbance, 
cannot  meddle  in  it:)  with  these  persons 
all  the  rest  of  the  body  must  be  obliged 
to  comply ;  otherwise   all  such   determi 
nations  will  be  vain  and  ineffectual.  Such 
order  reason  doth  recommend   in  every 
proceeding ;  such   order   especially   be- 

h  Eph.  iv.  8,  11,  12. 

i  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  10  j)  1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 
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cometh  the  grandeur  and  importance 
of  sacred  things  ;  such  order  God  hath 
declared  himself  to  approve,  and  love, 
especially  in  his  own  house,  among  his 
people,  in  matters  relating  to  his  service  ; 
for,  He  is  not  (as  St.  Paul  saith,  arguing 
to  this  purpose)  the  God  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace,  in  att  churches  of  the, 
saints.-' 

4.  Again  :  It  is  requisite  that  all  Chris 
tian  brethren  should  conspire  in  serving 
God  with  mutual  charity,  hearty  concord, 
harmonious  consent ;  that,  as  the  apostles 
so  often  prescribed,  they  should  endeav 
our  to  keep  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace  ;  that  they  should  be  like  minded, 
having  the,  same  love,  being  of  one  accord, 
of  one  mind,  standing  fast  in  one  spirit, 
with  one  mind ;  that  they  should  walk 
by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
thing  ;  that  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
they  should  glorify  God,  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  they  should 
all  speak  the  same  thing ;  and  that  there 
be  no  divisions  among  them,  but.  that  they 
be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same 
mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment*  (like 
those  in  the  Acts,  of  whom  it  is  said,  the 
multitude  of  believers  had  one  heart  and 
one  soul ;)  that  there  should  be  no  schisms 
(divisions,  or  factions)  in  the  body ;  that 
all  dissensions,  all  murmurings,  all  emu 
lations,  should  be  discarded  from  the 
church  i1  the  which  precepts,  secluding 
an  obligation  to  obedience,  would  be  im 
possible  and  vain  ;  for  (without  continual 
miracle,  and  transforming  human  nature, 
things  not  to  be  expected  from  God,  who 
apparently  designeth  to  manage  religion 
by  ordinary  ways  of  human  prudence, 
his  gracious  assistance  concurring)  no 
durable  concord  in  any  society  can  ever 
effectually  be  maintained  othewise  than 
by  one  public  reason,  will,  and  sentence, 
which  may  represent,  connect,  and  com 
prise  all ;  in  defect  of  that,  every  one 
will  be  of  a  several  opinion  about  what 
is  best,  each  will  be  earnest  for  the  pre 
valence  of  his  model  and  way ;  there 
will  be  so  many  lawgivers  as  persons,  so 
many  differences  as  matters  incident ;  no- 

J  1  Cor.  xiv.  33. 

k  Eii/Ji^^o«,  Phil.  ii.  2 ;  'Op6<t>povcs,  1  Pet.  iii. 
8  ;  Eph.  iv.  3  ;  Phil.  ii.  2  ;  i.  27 ;  iii.  16  ;  Rom. 
xv.  5,  6 ;  xii.  16  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  i.  10. 

1  Acts  iv.  32 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  25  ;  xi.  18 ;  i.  11 ; 
iii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  20  ;  Phil.  ii.  14. 


thing  will  pass  smoothly  and  quietly, 
without  bickering  and  jangling,  and  con 
sequently  without  animosities  and  feuds  : 
whence  no  unanimity,  no  concord,  scarce 
any  charity  or  good-will,  can  subsist. 

5.  Further ;  In  consequence  of  these 
things,  common  edification  requireth  such 
obedience  :  it  is  the  duty  of  governors  to 
order  all  things  to  this  end,  that  is,  to  the 
maintenance,  encoragement,  and  inprove- 
ment  of  piety ;  for  this  purpose  their 
authority  was  given  them,  as  St.  Paul 
saith,  and  therefore  it  must  be  deemed 
thereto  conducible  :'"  it  is  indeed  very 
necessary  to  edification,  which,  without 
discipline  guiding  the  simple  and  ignorant, 
reclaiming  the  erroneous  and  presumptu 
ous,  cherishing  the  regular,  and  correct 
ing  the  refractory,  can  nowise  be  promot 
ed. 

Excluding  it,  there  can  be  no  means 
of  checking  or  redressing  scandals,  which 
to  the  reproach  of  religion,  to  the  dis 
grace  of  the  church,  to  the  corrupting 
the  minds,  and  infecting  the  manners  of 
men,  will  spring  up  and  spread."  Neith 
er  can  there  be  any  way  to  prevent  the  rise 
and  growth  of  pernicious  errors  or  here 
sies  ;  the  which  assuredly  in  a  state  of 
unrestrained  liberty  the  wanton  and  wick 
ed  minds  of  men  will  breed,  their  licen 
tious  practice  will  foster  and  propagate, 
to  the  increase  of  all  impiety :  there 
mouths  must  be  stopped,  otherwise  they 
will  subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  things 
which  they  ought  not,  for  Jilthy  lucre's 
sake ;  the  word  of  naughty  seducers  will 
spread  like  a  gangrene,"  if  there  be  no 
corrosive  or  corrective  remedy  to  stay 
its  progress. 

Where  things  are  not  managed  in  a 
stable,  quiet,  orderly  way,  no  good  prac 
tice  can  flourish  or  thrive ;  dissension 
will  choke  all  good  affections,  confusion 
will  obstruct  all  good  proceedings  ;  from 
anarchy,  emulation  and  strife  will  certain 
ly  grow,  and  from  them  all  sorts  of  wick 
edness  ;  for  where  (saith  St,  James)  there 
is  emulation  and  strife,  there  is  confusion 
and  every  evil  thing.9 

All  those  benefits  which  arise  from 
holy  communion  in  offices  of  piety  and 
charity  (from  common  prayers  and  praises 

m  2  Cor.  xiii.  10  ;  x.  8. 
»  1  Tim.  i.  19 ;  vi.  5 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  17,  18. 
«  2  Tim.  ii.  16  ;  Tit.  i.  11 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17. 
P  James  iii.  16. 
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to  God,  from  participation  in  all  sacred 
ordinances,  from  mutual  advice,  admoni 
tion,  encouragement,  consolation,  good 
example),  will  together  vanish  with  dis 
cipline  :  these  depend  upon  the  friendly 
union  and  correspondence  of  the  mem 
bers  ;  and  no  such  union  can  abide  with 
out  the  ligament  of  discipline,  no  such 
correspondence  can  be  upheld  without 
unanimous  compliance  to  public  order. 
The  cement  of  discipline  wanting,  the 
church  will  not  be  like  a  spiritual  home, 
compacted  of  lively  stones'1  into  one 
goodly  pile  ;  but  like  a  company  of  scat 
tered  pebbles,  or  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

So  considering  the  reason  of  things, 
this  obedience  will  appear  needful :  to 
enforce  the  practice  thereof,  we  may  ad 
join  several  weighty  considerations. 

Consider  obedience,  what  it  is,  whence 
it  springs,  what  it  produceth ;  each  of 
those  respects  will  engage  us  to  it. 

It  is  in  itself  a  thing  very  good  and  ac 
ceptable  to  God,  very  just  and  equal,  very 
wise,  very  comely  and  pleasant. 

It  cannot  but  be  grateful  unto  God,  who 
is  the  God  of  love,  of  order,  of  peace,  and 
therefore  cannot  but  like  the  means  fur 
thering  them ;  he  cannot  but  be  pleased 
to  see  men  do  their  duty,  especially  that 
which  regardeth  his  own  ministers ;  in 
the  respect  performed  to  whom  he  is  him 
self  indeed  avowed,  and  honoured,  and 
obeyed.* 

It  is  a  just  and  equal  thing,  that  every 
member  of  society  should  submit  to  the 
laws  and  orders  of  it ;  for  every  man  is 
supposed  upon  those  terms  to  enter  into, 
and  to  abide  in  it ;  every  man  is  deemed 
to  owe  such  obedience,  in  answer  to  his 
enjoyment  of  privileges  and  partaking 
of  advantages  thereby :  so,  therefore, 
whoever  pretendeth  a  title  to  those  ex 
cellent  immunities,  benefits,  and  comforts, 
which  communion  with  the  church  af- 
fordeth,  it  is  most  equal  that  he  should 
contribute  to  its  support  and  welfare,  its 
honour,  its  peace ;  that  consequently  he 
should  yield  obedience  to  the  orders  ap 
pointed  for  those  ends.  Peculiarly  equal 
it  is  in  regard  to  our  spiritual  governors, 
who  are  obliged  to  be  very  solicitous  and 

*  Tempus  est, — ut  de  submissione  provocent 
in  se  Dei  clementiam,  et  de  honore  debito  in 
Dei  sacerdotem  eliciant  in  se  divinara  miseri- 
cordiara. — Cypr.  Ep.  30. 

i  I  Pet.  ii.  5. 


laborious  in  furthering  our  best  good  ; 
who  stand  deeply  engaged,  and  are  re 
sponsible  for  the  welfare  of  our  souls  : 
they  must  be  contented  to  spend  and  be 
spent;  to  undergo  any  pains,  any  hard 
ships,  any  dangers  and  crosses  occurring 
in  pursuance  of  those  designs  :  and  is  it 
not  then  plainly  equal  (is  it  not  indeed 
more  than  equal,  doth  not  all  ingenuity 
and  gratitude  require  ? )  that  we  should 
encourage  and  comfort  them  in  bearing 
those  burdens,  and  in  discharging  those 
incumbrances,  by  a  fair  and  cheerful  com 
pliance  ?  It  is  the  apostle's  enforcement 
of  the  duty  in  our  text :  Obey  them  (saith 
he)  and  submit  yourselves ;  for  they 
watch  for  your  souls,  as  those  who  are 
to  render  an  account,  that  they  may  do  it 
with  joy,  and  not  with  grief,  (or  groan 
ing-) 

Is  it   not  indeed  extreme  iniquity  and 

ingratitude,  when  they  with  anxious  care 
and  earnest  toil  are  endeavouring  our 
happiness,  that  we  should  vex  and  trouble 
them  by  our  perverse  and  cross  beha 
viour  ? 

Nay,  is  it  not  palpable  folly  to  do  thus, 
seeing  thereby  we  do  indispose  and  hin 
der  them  from  effectually  discharging 
their  duty  to  our  advantage  ?  (ttvaneteg 
yaQ  -!)fuv  Tovro,for  this,  addeth  the  Apos 
tle,  further  pressing  the  duty,  is  unprofit 
able  to  you,  or  it  tendeth  to  your  disad 
vantage  and  damage ;  not  only  as  in 
volving  guilt,  but  as  inferring  loss  ;  the 
loss  of  all  those  spiritual  benefits,  which 
ministers  being  encouraged,  and  thence 
performing  their  office  with  alacrity  and 
sprightful  diligence,  would  procure  to 
you :  it  is  therefore  our  wisdom  to  be 
obedient,  because  obedience  is  so  advan 
tageous  and  profitable  to  us. 

The  same  is  also  a  comely  and  amiable 
thing,  yielding  much  grace,  procuring 
great  honour  to  the  church,  highly  adorn 
ing  and  crediting  religon  :  it  is  a  good 
ly  sight  to  behold  things  proceeding  or 
derly  ;  to  see  every  person  quietly  rest 
ing  in  his  post,  or  moving  evenly  in  his 
rank ;  to  observe  superiors  calmly  lead 
ing,  inferiors  gladly  following,  and  equals 
lovingly  accompanying  each  other  :  this 
is  the  Psalmist's  Ecce  quam  bonum  f  Be 
hold  how  (admirably)  good  and  how  pleas 
ant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity  /''  Such  a  state  of  things  argu- 
r  Psal.  cxxxix.  1. 
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eth  the  good  temper  and  wisdom  of  per 
sons  so  demeaning  themselves,  the  excel 
lency  of  the  principles  which  do  guide 
and  act  them,  the  goodness  of  the  con 
stitution  which  they  observe  ;  so  it  cre- 
diteth  the  church,  and  graceth  religion  ; 
a  thing  which,  as  St.  Paul  teacheth,  in 
all  things*  we  should  endeavour. 

It  is  also  a  very  pleasant  and  comfort 
able  thing  to  live  in  obedience  :  by  it  we 
enjoy  tranquillity  of  mind  and  satisfaction 
of  conscience,  we  taste  all  the  sweets  of 
amity  and  peace,  we  are  freed  from  the 
stings  of  inward  remorse,  we  escape  the 
grievances  of  discord  and  strife. 

The  causes,  also,  and  principles  from 
which  obedience  springeth,  do  much  com 
mend  it :  it  ariseth  from  the  dispositions 
of  soul  which  are  most  Christian  and 
most  humane  ;  from  charity,  humility, 
meekness,  sobriety  of  mind,  and  calm 
ness  of  passion  ;  the  which  always  dis 
pose  men  to  submiss,  complaisant,  peace 
able  demeanour  toward  all  men,  espec 
ially  toward  those  whose  relation  to  them 
claimeth  such  demeanour  :  these  a  genu 
ine,  free,  cordial,  and  constant  obedience, 
do  signify  to  live  in  the  soul ;  together 
with  a  general  honesty  of  intention,  and 
exemption  from  base  designs. 

In  fine,  innumerable  and  inestimable 
are  the  benefits  and  good  fruits  accruing 
from  this  practice  :  beside  the  support  it 
manifestly  yieldeth  to  the  church,  the 
gracefulness  of  order,  the  conveniences 
and  pleasures  of  peace,  it  hath  also  a  no 
table  influence  upon  the  common  man 
ners  of  men,  which  hardly  can  ever  prove 
very  bad,  where  the  governors  of  the 
church  do  retain  their  due  respect  and 
authority  ;  nothing  more  powerfully  doth 
instigate  to  virtue,  than  the  countenance 
of  authority  ;  nothing  more  effectually 
can  restrain  from  exhorbitancy  of  vice, 
than  the  bridle  of  discipline  :  this  obvi 
ous  experience  demonstrated!,  and  we 
shall  plainly  see,  if  we  reflect  upon  those 
times  when  piety  and  virtue  have  most 
flourished.  Whence  was  it,  that  in  those 
good  old  times  Christians  did  so  abound 
in  good  works,  that  they  burned  with 
holy  zeal,  that  they  gladly  would  do, 
would  suffer,  any  thing  for  their  religion  ? 
whence  but  from  a  mighty  respect  to 
their  superiors,  from  a  strict  regard  to 

•  Tit  ii.  10. 


their  direction  and  discipline  ?  Did  the 
bishops  then  prescribe  long  fasts,  or  im 
pose  rigid  penances  ?  willingly  did  the 
people  undergo  them  :  Did  the  pastor 
conduct  into  danger,  did  he  lead  them 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death  and  martyr 
dom  ?  the  flock  with  a  resolute  alacrity 
did  follow.  Did  a  prelate  interdict  any 
practice  scandalous  or  prejudicial  to  the 
church,  under  pain  of  incurring  censure  ? 
every  man  trembled  at  the  consequences 
of  transgressing  :*  no  terror  of  worldly 
power,  no  severity  of  justice,  no  dread  of 
corporal  punishment,  had  such  efficacy 
to  deter  men  from  ill-doing,  as  the  re 
proof  and  censure  of  a  bishop ;  his  frown 
could  avail  more  than  the  menaces  of  an 
emperor,  than  the  rage  of  a  persecutor, 
than  the  rods  and  axes  of  an  execution 
er  :  no  rod  indeed  did  smart  like  the  spir 
itual  rod,  no  sword  did  cut  so  deep  as  that 
of  the  Spirit ;  no  loss  was  then  so  valu- 
ble  as  being  deprived  of  spiritual  advan 
tages  ;  no  banishment  was  so  grievous 
as  being  separated  from  holy  communion  ; 
no  sentence  of  death  was  so  terrible  as 
that  which  cut  men  off  from  the  church  ; 
no  thunder  could  astonish  or  affright  men 
like  the  crack  of  a  spiritual  anathema  : 
this  was  that  which  kept  virtue  in  request, 
and  vice  in  detestation  ;  hence  it  was  that 
men  were  so  good,  that  religion  did  so 
thrive,  that  so  frequent  and  so  illustrious 
examples  of  piety  did  appear ;  hence  in 
deed  we  may  well  reckon  that  Christian 
ity  did  (under  so  many  disadvantages 
and  oppositions)  subsist  and  grow  up : 
obedience  to  governors  was  its  guard ; 
that  kept  the  church  firmly  united  in  a 
body  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  itself 
against  all  assaults  of  faction  within,  of 
opposition  from  abroad ;  that  preserved 
that  concord,  which  disposed  and  enabled 
Christians  to  defend  their  religion  against 
all  fraud  and  violence  ;  that  cherished  the 
true  virtue,  and  the  beautiful  order,  which 
begot  veneration  to  religion  :  to  it,  there 
fore,  we  owe  the  life  and  growth  of 
Christianity  ;  so  that  through  many  sharp 
persecutions  it  hath  held  up  its  head, 
through  so  many  perilous  diseases  it  hath 
kept  its  life  until  this  day.  There  were 

*  Neque  hoc  ita  dixerim,  ut  negligatur  ec- 
clesiastica  disciplina,  et  permittatur  quisquam 
facere  quod  velit  sine  ulla  correptione,  et  qua- 
darn  medicinali  vindicta,  et  terribili  lenitate,  et 
chariiatis  severitate. — Aug.  adv.  Petit,  hi.  4. 
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not  then  of  old  any  such  cavils  and  clam 
ours  against  every  thing  prescribed  03 
governors ;  there  were  no  such  uncon 
scionable  scruples,  no  such  hard  heartec 
pretences  to  tender  conscience  devised  to 
baffle  the  authority  of  superiors.  Ha( 
there  been  such,  had  men  then  commonly 
been  so  forward  and  factious  as  now 
the  church  had  been  soon  shivered  into 
pieces,  our  religion  had  been  swallowec 
up  in  confusion  and  licentiousness. 

If,  again,  we  on  the  other  hand  fix  our 
consideration  upon  disobedience  (the  na 
ture  ;  the  sources,  the  consequences  there 
of,)  it  will,  I  suppose,  much  conduce  to 
the  same  effect,  of  persuading  us  to  the 
practice  of  this  duty. 

It  is  in  itself  a  heinous  sin,  being  the 
transgression  of  a  command  in  nature  anc 
consequence  very  important,  upon  which 
God  layeth  great  stress,  which  is  fre 
quently  inculcated  in  scripture,  which  is 
fenced  by  divers  other  precepts,  which  is 
pressed  by  strong  arguments,  and  backed 
by  severe  threatenings  of  punishment 
upon  the  transgressors. 

It  is  in  its  nature  a  kind  of  apostacy 
from  Christianity,  and  rebellion  against 
our  Lord  ;  for  as  he  that  refuseth  to  obey 
the  king's  magistrates  in  administration 
of  their  office  is  interpreted  to  disclaim 
his  authority  and  to  design  rebellion 
against  him  ;  so  they  who  obstinately  dis 
obey  the  ministers  of  our  Lord's  spiritual 
kingdom  do  thereby  appear  to  disavow 
him,  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  to  impeach 
his  reign  over  them.  So  doth  he  himself 
interpret  and  take  it :  He  (saith  our  Lord) 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me,  and  he  that 
(o  cifo/wr,  that  bajleth)  despisethyou  des- 
pisethme;  and,  If  any  man  neglect  to 
hear  the  church  (or  shall  disobey  it,  luv 
mtQuxotcrrj),  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  hea 
then  and  a  publican  :'  that  is,  such  a  re 
fractory  person  doth  by  his  contumacy 
put  himself  into  the  state  of  one  removed 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  he  for- 
feiteth  the  special  protection  of  God,  he 
becometh  as  an  alien  or  an  outlaw  from 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.* 

Under  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  those 
who  would  do  presumptuously,  and  would 

*  Ncc  putent  sibi  vitae  aut  salutis  constare 
rationem,  si  episcopis  et  sacerdotibus  obtempe- 
rare  noluerint ;  cum  in  Deutron.  Deus  dicat 
&c. — Cypr.  Ep.  61. 

1  Luke  x.  16 ;  Matt.  x.  40 ;  xii.  17 


not  hearken  unto  the  priest,  that  stood  to 
minister  before  the  Lord,11  did  incur  cap 
ital  punishment ;  those  who  factiously 
murmured  against  Aaron  are  said  to  make 
an  insurrection  against  God,  and  answer- 
ably  were  punished  in  a  miraculous  way 
(the  Lord  made  a  new  thing,  the  earth 
opened,  and  swallowed  them  up ;  they 
went  down  alive  into  the  pit.v)  It  was  in 
the  prophetical  times  an  expression  sig 
nifying  height  of  impiety,  My  people  is 
as  those  icho  strive  with  the  priest,*  See 
ing,  then,  God  hath  no  less  regard  to  his 
peculiar  servants  now  than  he  had  then  ; 
seeing  they  no  less  represent  him,  and 
act  by  his  authority  now,  than  they  did 
then  ;  seeing  their  service  is  as  precious 
to  him,  and  as  much  tendeth  to  his  hon 
our  now,  as  the  Levitical  service  then 
did  ;  seeing  he  no  less  loveth  order  and 
peace  in  the  church,  than  he  did  in  the 
synagogue  ;  we  may  well  suppose  it  a 
no  less  heinous  sin,  and  odious  to  God, 
to  despise  the  ministers  of  Christ's  gos 
pel,  than  it  was  before  to  despise  the  min 
isters  of  Moses'  law.* 

It  is  a  sin  indeed  pregnant  with  divers 
sins,  and  involving  the  breach  of  many 
great  commands,  which  are  frequently 
proposed  and  pressed  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  with  design  in  great  part  to  guard 
and  secure  it :  that  of  doing  all  things  in 
charity  ;  of  doing  all  things  without  mur- 
murings  and  dissensions ;  of  pursuing 
peace  so  far  as  lieth  in  us  ;*  of  maintain 
ing  unity,  concord,  unanimity  in  devo 
tion ;  of  avoiding  schisms,  and  dissen 
sions,  and  the  like  :  which  are  all  notori 
ously  violated  by  this  disobedience ;  it 
includeth  the  most  high  breach  of  charity, 
the  most  formal  infringing  of  peace,  the 
most  scandalous  kind  of  discord  that  can 
be,  to  cross  our  superiors.! 

It  is  also  a  practice  issuing  from  the 
worst  dispositions  of  soul,  such  as  are 
most  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion, 
and  indeed  very  repugnant  to  common 

*  Quo  exemplo  ostenditur,  et  probatur  ob- 
noxios  omnes  et  culpse  et  poenae  futures,  qui 
*e  schismaticls  contra  prapositos  et  sacerdotes 
rreligiosa  temeritate  miscuerinl. — Cypr.  Ep.  76. 

f  An  esse  sibi  cum  Christo  videtur,  qui  ad- 
ersus  sacerdotes  Christi  facit  ?  &c. — Cypr.  de 
Unit.  Ecd.  p.  258. 

u  Deut.  xvii.  12. 

T  Num.  xvi.  11,  30.  w  Hos.  iv.  4. 

1  1  Cor.  xvi.  14 ;  Phil.  ii.  14  ;  Rom.  xii.  18 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  22  ;  Heb.  xii.  14  ;  Mark  ix.  10. 
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reason  and  humanity ;  from  a  proud 
haughtiness  or  vain  wantonness  of  mind  ; 
from  the  irregularity  of  unmodified  and 
unbridled  passion  ;  from  exhorbitant  sel 
fishness  (selfishness  of  every  bad  kind, 
self-conceit,  self-will,  self-interest),  from 
turbulent  animosity,  froward  crossness  of 
humour,  rancorous  spite,  perverse  obsti 
nacy  ;  from  envy,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
the  like  ill  sources,  the  worst  fruits  of 
the  flesh  and  corrupt  nature  :  to  such  dis 
positions  the  rejecting  God's  prophets  of 
old,  and  the  noncompliance  with  the 
apostles,  are  ascribed  in  scripture  ;  and 
from  the  same  the  like  neglect  of  God's 
messengers  now  doth  proceed  ;  as  who 
ever  will  observe  may  easily  discern  :  do 
but  mind  the  discourses  of  factious  peo 
ple,  you  shall  perceive  them  all  to  breathe 
generally  nothing  but  ill-nature. 

The  fruits  also  which  it  produceth  are 
extremely  bad  ;  manifold  great  inconve 
niences  and  mischiefs,  hugely  prejudicing 
the  interest  of  religion  and  the  welfare 
of  the  church. 

It  is  immediately  and  formally  a  viola 
tion  of  order  and  peace  ;  whence  al!  the 
woful  consequences  of  disorder  and  fac 
tion  do  adhere  thereto.* 

It  breedcth  great  disgrace  to  the  church 
and  scandal  to  religion ;  for  what  can  ap 
pear  more  ugly  than  to  see  among  the 
professors  of  religion  children  opposing 
their  fathers,  scholars  contesting  with 
their  masters,  inferiors  slighting  and 
crossing  their  superiors  ?  what  can  more 
expose  the  church  and  religion  to  the 
contempt,  to  the  derision  of  atheists  and 
infidels,  of  profane  and  lewd  persons,  of 
wild  heretics  and  schismatics,  of  all  en 
emies  unto  truth  and  piety,  than  such 
foul  irregularity  ?t 

It  corrupteth  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men  :  for  when  that  discipline  is  relaxed 
which  was  ordained  to  guard  truth  and 


*  Vide  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  Neque  enim  aliun- 
de,  &c. 

f  Inde  schismata,  et  haereses  obortse  sunt,  et 
oriuntur,  dum  episcopus,  qui  unus  est,  et  eccle- 
sisc  proeest  superba  quorundam  pracsumptione 
contemnitur. — Cypr.  Ep.  69. 

Haec  sunt  initia  haereticorum,  et  onus  atque 
conaius  schisma^jcorum  male  cogitantium  ut 
sibi  placeant,  ut  prscpositum  superbo  tumore 
contemnant.  Sic  de  ecclesia  receditur,  sic  al- 
tare  profanum  foris  collocatur,  sic  contra  pacem 
Christi,  atque  unitatem  Dei  rebelliatur.—  Cypr 
Ep.  65. 


promote  holiness ;  when  men  are  grown 
so  licentious  and  stubborn  as  to  contemn 
their  superiors,  to  disregard  their  whole 
some  laws  and  sober  advice,  there  can  be 
no  curb  to  restrain  them,  but  down  pre- 
cipitantly  they  run  into  all  kind  of  vicious 
irregularities  and  excesses  ;*  when  those 
mounds  are  taken  away,  whither  will 
men  ramble  ?  when  those  banks  are  bro 
ken  down,  what  can  we  expect  but  del 
uges  of  impious  doctrine  and  wicked 
practice  to  overflow  the  ignorant  and  in 
considerate  people  ? 

Doth  not  indeed  this  practice  evidently 
tend  to  the  dissolution  of  the  church  and 
destruction  of  Christianity  ?  for  when  the 
shepherds  are  (as  to  conduct  and  effica 
cy)  taken  away,  will  not  the  sheep  be 
scattered,  or  wander  astray,  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,?  being  bewildered  in 
various  errors,  and  exposed  as  a  prey  to 
any  wild  beasts  ;  to  the  grievous  wolves, 
to  the  ravenous  lions,  to  the  wily  foxes  ? 
here  a  fanatical  enthusiast  will  snap 
them,  there  a  profane  libertine  will  wor 
ry  them,  there  again  a  desperate  atheist 
will  tear  and  devour.f 

Consult  we  but  obvious  experience, 
and  we  shall  see  what  spoils  and  ruins 
of  faith,  of  good  conscience,  of  common 
honesty  and  sobriety,  this  practice  hath 
in  a  few  years  caused  ;  how  have  athe 
ism  and  infidelity,  how  have  profaneness 
and  dissoluteness  of  manners,  how  have 
all  kinds  of  dishonesty  and  baseness 
grown  up  since  men  began  to  disregard 
the  authority  of  their  spiritual  guides  ! 
what  dismal  tragedies  have  we  in  our 
age  beheld  acted  upon  this  stage  of  our 
own  country  !  what  bloody  wars  and 
murders  (murders  of  princes,  of  nobles, 
of  bishops  and  priests  !)  what  miserable 
oppressions,  extortions,  and  rapines ! 
what  execrable  seditions  and  rebellions  ! 
what  barbarous  animosities  and  feuds ! 
what  abominable  treasons,  sacrileges, 
perjuries,  blasphemies !  what  horrible 
violations  of  all  justice  and  honesty  !  And 
what,  I  pray,  was  the  source  of  these 
things  ?  where  did  they  begin  ?  where 
but  at  murmuring  against,  at  rejecting, 

*  Ecclesice  gloria  proepositi  gloria  est. — 
Cypr.  Ep.  7,  55. 

f  ToCru  Ttdvrtap.  T&V  KaxCiv  airiov,  on  TO  rdv  dp- 
•ydvTMV  fifyaviodri,  oiiitfiia  aiJdij,  oideij  <f>6So(}  OCC.^— 

Chris,  in  2  Tim.  Or.  2. 
i  Matt.  xxvi.  31. 
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at  persecuting  the  spiritual  governors,  at 
casting  down  and  trampling  on  their  au 
thority,  at  slighting  and  spurning  at  their 
advice  ?  Surely,  would  men  have  ob 
served  the  laws,  or  have  hearkened  to  the 
counsels  of  those  grave  and  sober  per 
sons  whom  God  had  appointed  to  direct 
them,  they  never  would  have  run  into  the 
commission  of  such  enormities. 

It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that,  in  the  pre 
sent  state  of  things,  the  guilt  of  disobe 
dience  to  spiritual  governors  is  increased 
and  aggravated  by  the  supervenient  guilt 
of  anotWter  disobedience  to  the  laws  of 
our  prince  and  country.  Before  the  sec 
ular  powers  (unto  whom  God  hath  com 
mitted  the  dispensation  of  justice,  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  in  refe 
rence  to  worldly  affairs)  did  submit  to 
our  Lord,  and  became  nursing  parents  of 
the  church,  the  power  of  managing  eccle 
siastical  matters  did  wholly  reside  in  spir 
itual  guides ;  unto  whom  Christians,  as 
the  peculiar  subjects  of  God,  were  oblig 
ed  willingly  to  yield  obedience  ;  and,  re 
fusing  it,  were  guilty  before  God  of  spir 
itual  disorder,  faction  or  schism  :  but 
now,  after  that  political  authority  (out  of 
pious  zeal  for  God's  service,  out  of  a  wise 
care  to  prevent  the  influences  of  disorder 
in  spiritual  matters  upon  the  temporal 
peace,  out  of  grateful  return  for  the  ad 
vantages  the  commonwealth  enjoyeth 
from  religion  and  the  church)  hath  pleas 
ed  to  back  and  fortify  the  laws  of  spirit 
ual  governors  by  civil  sanctions,  the  knot 
of  our  obligation  is  tied  faster,  its  force  is 
redoubled,  we  by  disobedience  incur  a 
double  guilt  and  offend  God  two  ways, 
both  as  supreme  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  as  King  of  the  church  ;  to  our  schism 
against  the  church  we  add  rebellion 
against  our  prince,  and  so  become  no 
less  bad  citizens  than  bad  Christians. 
Some  may  perhaps  imagine  their  disobe 
dience  hence  more  excusable,  taking 
themselves  now  only  thereby  to  trans 
gress  a  political  sanction :  but  (beside 
that  even  that  were  a  great  offence,  the 
command  of  our  temporal  governors  be 
ing  sufficient,  out  of  conscience  to  God's 
express  will,  to  oblige  us  in  all  things  not 
evidently  repugnant  to  God's  law)  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  the  civil  law  doth 
anywise  derogate  from  the  ecclesiastical ; 
that  doth  not  swallow  this  up,  but  sue- 
coureth  and  corroborateth  it ;  their  con 


currence  yieldeth  an  accession  of  weight 
and  strength  to  each ;  they  do  not  by 
conspiring  to  prescribe  the  same  thing 
either  of  them  cease  to  be  governors,  as 
to  right ;  but  in  efficacy  the  authority  of 
both  should  thence  be  augmented,  seeing 
the  obligation  to  obedience  is  multiplied 
upon  their  subject ;  and  to  disobey  them 
is  now  two  crimes,  which  otherwise 
should  be  but  one. 


SERMON  LVIII. 

OF    OBEDIENCE    TO  OUR  SPIRITUAL  GUIDES 
AND    GOVERNORS. 

HEB.  xiii.  17. —  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you. 

SUCH  is  the  nature  or  this  duty,  and  such 
are  the  reasons  enforcing  the  practice 
thereof:  I  shall  only  further  remove  two 
impediments  of  that  practice,  and  so  leave 
this  point. 

1.  One  hindrance  of  obedience  is  this, 
that  spiritual  power  is  not  despotical  or 
compulsory,  but  parental  or  pastoral ; 
that  it  hath  no  external  force  to  abet  it, 
or  to  avenge  disobedience  to  its  laws : 
they  must  not  xarfclouatdleu',  or  xuinxv- 
Qiftieir  (be  imperious,  or  domineer),  they 
are  not  allowed  to  exercise  violence,  or 
to  inflict  bodily  correction,*1  but  must 
rule  in  meek  and  gentle  ways,  directly 
influential  upon  the  mind  and  conscience 
(ways  of  rational  persuasion,  exhortation, 
admonition,  reproof,)  in  meekness  instruct 
ing  those  that  oppose  themselves  ; — con 
vincing,  rebuking,  exhorting,  with  all 
longsuffering  and  doctrine  ;"  their  word 
is  their  only  weapon,  their  force  of  argu 
ment  all  the  constraint  they  apply  :  hence 
men  commonly  do  not  stand  in  awe  of 
them,  nor  are  so  sensible  of  their  obliga 
tion  to  obey  them  :  they  cannot  under 
stand  why  they  should  be  frighted  by 
words,  or  controlled  by  an  unarmed  au 
thority. 

But  this   in  truth    (things  being   duly 


*  MdXjora  yap  bnavruv  X/Jioriavoij  oiiK  i^eirat 
npos  Biav  iiravopQoiiv  TUL  ruv  a^apravovrdiv  vraia pa 
ra,  ifcc. — Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  2: 

"Eiratifle  ov  /3ia^6/jL€vov,  a'XXa  xei&ovra  ScT  TroieTv 
dfjLfivw  r6v  rojovroi'.— Ibid. 

»  Matt.  xx.  25  ;  Luke  xxii.  26  ;  1  Pet.  v.  3. 
k  2  Tim.  ii.  25;  iv.  2 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  3. 
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considered)  is  so  far  from  diminishing 
our  obligation,  or  arguing  the  authority 
of  our  governors  to  be  weak  and  preca 
rious,  that  it  rendereth  our  obligation  much 
greater,  and  their  authority  more  dread 
ful  ;  for  the  sweeter  and  gentler  their 
way  of  governing  is,  the  more  disingen 
uous  and  unworthy  a  thing  it  is  to  diso 
bey  it ;  not  to  be  persuaded  by  reason, 
not  to  be  allured  by  kindness,  not  to  ad 
mit  friendly  advice,  not  to  comply  with 
the  calmest  methods  of  furthering  our 
own  good,  is  a  brutish  thing ;  he  that  on 
ly  can  be  scared  and  scourged  to  duty, 
scarce  deserveth  the  name  of  a  man  :  it 
therefore  doth  the  more  oblige  us,  that 
in  this  way  we  are  moved  to  action  by 
love  rather  than  fear.  Yet  if  we  would 
fear  wisely  and  justly  (not  like  children, 
being  frighted  with  formidable  shapes 
and  appearances,  but  like  men,  appre 
hending  the  real  consequences  of  things), 
we  should  the  more  fear  these  spiritual 
powers,  because  they  are  insensible  :  for 
that  God  huth  commanded  us  to  obey 
them,  without  assigning  visible  forces  to 
constrain  or  chastise,  is  a  manifest  argu 
ment  that  he  hath  reserved  the  vindica 
tion  of  their  authority  to  his  own  hand, 
which  therefore  will  be  infallibly  certain, 
and  terribly  severe;  so  the  nature  of  the 
case  requireth,  and  so  God  hath  declared 
it  shall  be  :  the  sentence  that  is  upon 
earth  pronounced  by  his  ministers  upon 
contumacious  offenders,  he  hath  declared 
himself  ready  to  ratify  in  heaven,  and 
therefore  most  assuredly  will  execute  it.1' 
As  under  the  old  law  God  appointed  to 
the  transgression  of  some  laws,  upon 
which  he  laid  special  stress,  the  punish 
ment  of  being  cut  off  from  his  people  ;  the 
execution  of  which  punishment  he  re 
served  to  himself,  to  be  accomplished  in 
his  own  way  and  time  ;  so  doth  he  now 
in  like  manner  take  upon  him  to  main 
tain  the  cause  of  his  ministers,  and  to  ex 
ecute  the  judgments  decreed  by  them; 
and,  if  so,  we  may  consider  that  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God.'1  Ecclesiastical  authori 
ty,  therefore,  is  not  a  shadow,  void  of 
substance  or  force,  but  hath  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world  to  support  and  assert 
it ;  it  hath  arms  to  maintain  it  most  effec 
tual  and  forcible  (those  of  which  St.  Paul 


«  Matt,  xviii.  18. 
VOL.  I. 


Heb.  x.  31. 
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saith,  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not,  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God — ;  ) 
it  inflicteth  chastisements  far  more  dread 
ful  than  any  secular  power  can  inflict ; 
for  these  only  touch  the  body,  those 
pierce  the  soul ;  these  concern  only  our 
temporal  state,  those  reach  eternity  itself; 
these  at  most  yield  a  transitory  smart,  or 
kill  the  body,  those  produce  endless  tor 
ment,  and  (utterly  as  to  all  comfort  in 
being)  destroy  the  soul. 

The  punishment  for  extreme  contuma 
cy  is  called  delivery  to  Satan ;  and  is 
not  this  far  worse  than  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  gaoler  or  hangman  ?*  What 
are  any  cords  of  hemp  or  fetters  of  iron 
in  comparison  to  those  bands,  of  which 
it  is  said,  Whatever  ye  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  which  engage 
the  soul  in  a  guilt  never  to  be  loosed,  ex 
cept  by  sore  contrition  and  serious  repen 
tance  ?  what  are  any  scourges  to  St. 
Paul's  rod,  lashing  the  heart  and  con 
science  with  stinging  remorse  ?  what  any 
axes  or  falchions  to  that  sioord  of  the  Spir 
it,  which  cutteth  off  a  member  from  the 
body  of  Christ  ?  what  are  any  fagots  and 
torches  to  that  unquenchable  jire  and 
brimstone  of  the  infernal  lake  ?  what,  in 
fine,  doth  any  condemnation  here  signify 
to  that  horrible  curse,  which  devoteth  an 
incorrigible  soul  to  the  bottomless  pit  ? 

It  is  therefore  indeed  a  great  advan 
tage  to  this  power  that  it  is  spiritual. 

2.  Another  grand  obstruction  to  the 
practice  of  this  duty  is,  pretence  to  scru 
ple  about  the  lawfulness,  or  dissatisfac 
tion  in  the  expedience  of  that  which  our 
governors  prescribe  ;  that  we  are  able 
to  advance  objections  against  their  de 
crees  ;  that  we  can  espy  inconveniences 
ensuing  upon  their  orders  ;  that  we  im 
agine  the  constitution  may  be  reformed 
so  as  to  become  more  pure,  more  con 
venient  and  comely,  more  serviceable 
to  edification;  that  we  cannot  fancy 
that  to  be  best  which  they  enjoin  :  for  re 
moving  this  obstruction,  let  me  only  pro 
pound  some  questions. 

Were  not  any  government  appointed 
in  vain,  if  such  pretences  might  exempt 


*  Spiritali    gladio   superbi     et    contumnces 
necamur,   dum  de   ecclesia  ejiciuntur. — Cypr. 
Ep.  61. 

•  2  Cor.  x.  4. 

f  Cypr.  Ep.  50,  52,  (p.  97.) 
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or  excuse  from  conformity  to  its  orders  ?* 
can  such  ever  be  wanting  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  devisable,  which  may  not  be  im 
pugned  by  some  plausible  reason,  which 
may  not  disgust  a  squeamish  humour  ? 
Is  there  any  matter  so  clearly  innocent, 
the  lawfulness  whereof  a  weak  mind 
will  not  question  ;  any  thing  so  firm  and 
solid,  in  which  a  small  acuieness  of  wit 
cannot  pick  a  hole  ;  any  thing  so  indis 
putably  cenain,  that  whoever  affecteth 
to  cavil  may  not  easily  devise  some  ob 
jections  against  it  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  here  that  hath  no 
inconveniences  attending  it  ?  are  not  in 
all  human  things  conveniences  and  in 
conveniences  so  mixed  and  complicated, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  and 
sever  them  ?  can  there  be  any  constitu 
tion  under  heaven  so  absolutely  pure  and 
perfect,  that  no  blemish  or  defect  shall 
appear  therein  ?  can  any  providence  of 
man  foresee,  any  care  prevent,  any  in 
dustry  remedy,  all  inconveniences  possi 
ble  ?  Is  a  reformation  satisfactory  to  all 
fancies  any  wise  practicable  ;  and  are  they 
not  fitter  to  live  in  the  Platonic  idea  of 
a  commonwealth  than  in  any  real  society, 
who  press  for  such  an  one  ?  To  be  fa 
cile  and  complaisant  in  other  cases,  bear 
ing  with  things  which  do  not  please  us, 
is  esteemed  commendable,  a  courteous 
and  humane  practice  :  why  should  it  not 
be  much  more  reasonable  to  condescend  to 
our  superiors,  and  comport  with  their  prac 
tice  ?  is  it  not  very  discourteous  to  deny 
them  the  respect  which  we  allow  to  oth 
ers,  or  to  refuse  that  advantage  to  public 
transactions  which  we  think  fit  to  grant 
unto  private  conversation  ? 

To  what  purpose  did  God  institute 
a  government,  if  the  resolutions  thereof 
must  be  suspended  till  every  man  is  sat 
isfied  with  them  ;  or  if  its  state  must  be 
altered  so  often  as  any  man  can  pick  in 
it  matter  of  offence  or  dislike  ;  or  if  the 
proceedings  thereof  must  be  shaped  ac 
cording  to  the  numberless  varieties  of 
different  and  repugnant  fancies  ?  t 

Are,  I  pray,  the  objections  against  obe 
dience  so  clear  and  cogent  as  are  the 

*   3>(>oiVotf  olvos  oi,  Xti'irti,   oiiii   <hi\ovdicw  ud^n 

— Socr.  Hist.  vii.St. 

f  Oi  yap  ft6vov  rijx  dpiorify  (iraAimac)  ,kt  Qi<  - 
pttv,  dXXa  Ka\  rtiv  Swarnv. — Ari.^t.  Po..  iv  1. 

Si  ubi  jubeautur  qua>rere  sing  !is  liceat ;  \  ere- 
unte  obsequiuetiam  impehum  mteic.dit  —  lac 
i.  p.  4JU,  Otho. 


commands  which  enjoin,  and  the  reasons 
which  enforce  it  ?  are  the  inconvenien 
ces  adhering  to  it  apparently  so  griev 
ous  as  are  the  mischiefs  which  spring 
from  disobedience  ?  do  they  in  a  just  bal 
ance  counterpoise  the  disparagement  of 
authority,  the  violation  of  order,  the  dis 
turbance  of  peace,  the  obstruction  of  ed 
ification,  which  disobedience  produceth  ? 

Do  the  scruples  (or  reasons,  if  we 
will  call  them  so)  which  we  propound, 
amount  to  such  a  strength  and  evidence, 
as  to  outweigh  the  judgment  of  those 
whom  God  hath  authorized  by  his  com 
mission,  whom  he  doth  enable  by  his 
grace,  to  instruct  and  guide  us  ?*  May 
not  those,  whose  office  it  is  to  judge  of 
such  things,  whose  business  it  is  to  study 
for  skill  in  order  to  that  purpose,  who 
have  most  experience  in  those  affairs  spe 
cially  belonging  to  them,  be  reasonably 
deemed  most  able  to  judge  both  for  them 
selves  and  us  what  is  lawful  and  what 
expedient?  have  they  not  eyes  to  see 
what  we  do,  and  hearts  to  judge  concern 
ing  the  force  of  our  pretences,  as  well 
as  we  ? 

Is  it  not  a  design  of  their  office  to  re 
solve  our  doubts  and  void  our  scruples  in 
such  cases,  that  we  may  act  securely  and 
quietly,  being  directed  by  better  judg 
ments  than  our  own  ?  t  Are  they  not 
strictly  obliged  in  conscience,  are  they 
not  deeply  engaged  by  interest,  to  gov 
ern  us  in  the  best  manner  ?  Is  it  there 
fore  wisdom,  is  it  modesty,  is  it  justice 
for  us  to  advance  our  private  conceits 
against  their  most  deliberate  public  res 
olutions  ?  may  we  not  in  so  doing  mis 
take  ?  may  we  not  be  blind  or  weak  (not 
to  say  fond,  or  proud,  or  perverse  ?)  and 
shall  those  defects  or  defaults  of  ours 
evacuate  so  many  commands  of  God, 
and  render  his  so  noble,  so  needful  an 
ordinance  quite  insignificant  ? 

Do  we  especially  seem  to  be  in  earnest, 
or  appear  otherwise  than  illusively  to  pal 
liate  our  naughty  affections  and  sinister 
respects,  when  we  ground  the  justifica 
tion  of  our  nonconformity  upon  dark 

*  Dixisti  sane  scruplum  tibi  esse  tollendum 
cle  animo,  in  quern  incidisti ;  Incidisti  sed  lua 
credulitate  irreligiosa.  fcc. —  Cypr.  Ep.  69.  (ad 
Florent.)  vide  optime  et  apposite  de  hac  re  dis- 
serentem. 

t  Qui  fidei  et  veritati  prasumus. — Cypr. 
Ep.  72. 
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subtilties  and  intricate  quirks  ;  which  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  we  understand  our 
selves,  and  whereof  very  perspicacious 
men  cannot  apprehend  the  force  ?  Do 
we  think  we  shall  he  innocent  men,  be 
cause  we  are  smart  sophisters?  or  that 
God  will  excuse  us  from  our  duty,  be 
cause  we  can  perplex  men  with  our  dis 
courses  ?  or  that  we  are  bound  to  do  noth 
ing,  because  we  are  able  to  say  somewhat 
against  all  things  ? 

Would  we  not  do  well  to  consider 
what  huge  danger  they  incur,  and  how 
massy  a  load  of  guilt  they  must  undergo, 
upon  whom  shall  be  charged  all  those 
I  sad  disorders  and  horrid  mischiefs  which 
are  naturally  consequent  on  disobedi 
ence  ?  What  if  confusion  of  things,  if 
corruption  of  manners,  if  oppression  of 
truth,  if  dissolution  of  the  church,  do 
thence  ensue  ;  what  a  case,  then,  shall 
we  be  in,  who  confer  so  much  thereto  ? 
Would  not  such  considerations  be  apt 
to  beget  scruples  far  more  disquieting  an 
honest  and  truly  conscientious  mind,  than 
any  such  either  profound  subtilties  or  su 
perficial  plausibilities  can  do,  which  dis 
senters  are  wont  to  allege?  For  needeth 
he  not  to  have  extreme  reason  (reason 
extremely  strong  and  evident)  whodareth 
to  refuse  that  obedience  which  God  so 
plainly  commandeth  ;  by  which  his  own 
authority  is  maintained  ;  on  which  the 
safety,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  the  church 
dependeth ;  in  which  the  support  of  re 
ligion,  and  the  welfare  of  numberless 
souls  is  deeply  concerned  ? 

Did,  let  me  further  ask,  the  apostles, 
when  they  settled  orders  in  the  church, 
when  they  imposed  what  they  conceived 
needful  for  edification  and  decency,  when 
they  inflicted  spiritual  chastisements  up 
on  disorderly  walkers,  regard  such  pre 
tences  ?  or  had  those  self-conceited  and 
self-willed  people  (who  obeyed  not  their 
words,  but  resisted  and  rejected  them) 
no  such,  pretences  ?  had  they  nothing, 
think  we.  to  say  for  themselves,  nothing 
to  object  against  the  apostolic  orders  and 
proceedings  ?  ;  They  had  surely;  they 
failed  not  to  find  faults  in  the  establish 
ment,  and  to  pretend  a  kind  of  tender 
conscience  for  their  disobedience  ;  yet 
this  hindered  not,  but  that  the  apostles 

f  2  Tim.  iv.  15  ;  1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
14,6. 


condemned  their  misbehaviour  and   in 
flicted  severe  censures  upon  them  ? 

Did  not  also  the  primitive  bishops  (and 
all  spiritual  governors  down  from  the  be 
ginning  every  where  almost  to  these  days 
of  contention  and  disorder  (proceed  in 
the  same  course  ;  not  fearing  to  enact 
such  laws  concerning  indifferent  matters 
and  circumstances  of  religion,  as  seemed 
to  them  conducible  to  the  good  of  the 
church  ?  Did  not  all  good  people  readily 
comply  with  their  orders,  how  painful 
soever,  or  disagreeable  to  flesh  and  blood, 
without  contest  or  scruple  ?  yet  had  not 
they  as  much  wit,  and  no  less  conscience 
than  ourselves  ?  They  who  had  wisdom 
enough  to  descry  the  truth  of  our  relig 
ion  through  all  the  clouds  of  obloquy  and 
disgrace,  which  it  lay  under;  who  had 
zeal  and  constancy  to  bear  the  hardest 
brunts  of  persecution  against  it ;  were 
they  such  fools  as  to  see  no  fault,  so  stu 
pid  as  to  resent  nothing,  or  so  loose  as  to 
comply  with  any  thing  ?  No,  surely  ; 
they  were  in  truth  so  wise  as  to  know 
their  duty,  and  so  honest  as  to  observe  it. 

If  these  considerations  will  not  satisfy, 
I  have  done ;  and  proceed  to  the  next 
point  of  our  duty,  to  which  the  precept 
in  our  text  may  extend,  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  our  guides;  in  which  respect 
it  may  be  conceived  to  imply  the  follow 
ing  particulars  to  be  performed  by  us,  as 
instances,  or  pans,  or  degrees  thereof. 

1.  We  should  readily  and  gladly  ad 
dress  ourselves  to  hear  them  ;  not  out  of 
profane  and  wilful  contempt  or  slothful 
negligence  declining  to  attend  upon  their 
instructions  :  there  were  of  old  those,  of 
whom  the  prophets  complain,  who  wotnd 
not  so  much  as  hearken  to  the  words  of 
those  whom  God  sent  unto  them  ;  but 
stopped  their  ears,  w.'lhdreic  (lie  shoulder, 
and  hardem  d  the  neck,  and  u-ould  not 
li  ar  :  there  were  those  in  the  evangeli 
cal  times,  who  did  &in*6f-Tr  ibr  l^nr, 
thrust  away  the  icord  of  God,  judging 
tht'inselres  unworthy  of  eternal  life ;  who 
would  not  admit  or  hear  the  word  of 
lift',  und  overtures  of  grace  propounded 
by  the  apostles  :'  there  were  Gadarenes, 
who  beseeched  our  Lord  himself  to  de- 


h  Neh.  ix.  29 ;    Prov.  i.  24  :    Isa.  Ixv.   12 ; 
Ixvi.  4 ;  Ter.  vii.  13  ;  vi.  10. 
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part  from  their  coasts  :•»  there  have  al 
ways  been  deaf  adders,  who  stop  their 
ears  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely  ;k  no  wonder  then  if 
now  there  be  those  who  will  not  so  much 
as  allow  a  hearing  to  the  messengers  of 
God,  and  the  guides  of  their  soul  :  some 
out  of  a  factious  prejudice  against  their 
office,  or  their  persons,  or  their  way,  do 
shun  them,  giving  themselves  over  to  the 
conduct  of  seducers  ;  some  out  of  a  pro 
fane  neglect  of  all  religion,  out  of  being 
wholly  possessed  with  worldly  cares  and 
desires,  out  of  stupidity  and  sloth  (in  dis 
posing  them  to  mind  any  thing  that  is 
serious),  will  not  afford  them  any  re 
gard  :  al!  these  are  extremely  blameable, 
offensive  to  God,  and  injurious  to  them 
selves.  It  is  a  heinous  affront  to  God  (im 
plying  an  hostile  disposition  toward  him, 
an  unwillingness  to  have  any  correspon 
dence  with  him)  to  refuse  so  much  as  au 
dience  to  his  ambassadors  ;  it  is  an  inter 
pretative  repulsing  him  :  so  of  old  he  ex 
pressed  it  ;  /  (saith  he)  spake  unto  you, 
rising  early  and  speaking,  but  ye  heard 
not ;  I  called  you,  but  ye  answered  not :' 
so  under  the  gospel ;  He  (saith  our  Lord) 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me  ;  and  he  that 
despiseth  (or  regardeth  not)  you  despiseth 
me  ;m  and,  We  are  ambassadors  of 
Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  yon 
by  us  :  we  pray  you  in  ChrisCs  stead, 
be  reconciled  to  God.n  It  is  a  starving 
our  souls,  depriving  them  of  that  food 
which  God  hath  provided  for  them  ;  it  is 
keeping  ourselves  at  distance  from  any 
means  or  possibility  of  being  well  in 
formed  and  quickened  to  the  practice  of 
our  duty,  of  being  reclaimed  from  our  er 
rors  and  sins  ;  it  is  the  way  to  become 
hardened  in  impiety,  or  sinking  into  a 
reprobate  sense.  This  is  the  first  step 
to  obedience  ;  for  how  can  ice  believe,  ex 
cept  we  hear  ?  this  is  that  which  St. 
James  urgeth,  Let  every  man  be  quick 
to  hear:"  and  which  St.  Peter  thus  en- 
joineth,  Like  newborn  babes,  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  we  may 
grow  thereby  :>'  we  should  especially  be 
quick  and  ready  to  hear  those  whom 
God  hath  authorized  and  appointed  to 
speak  ;  we  should  desire  to  suck  the  milk 


)  Luke  viii.  37. 
1  Jer.  vii.  13. 
n  2  Cor.  v.  20. 
P  1  Pet.  h.  2. 
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of  the  word  '  from   those    who   are   our  ; 
spiritual  parents  and  nurses. 

2.  We  should  hear  them  with  serious 
earnest  attention  and  consideration  ;  so 
that  we  may  well  understand,  may  be 
able  to  weigh,  may  retain  in  memory, 
and  may  become  duly  affected  with  their 
discourses ;  we  must  not  hear  them 
drowsily  and  slightly,  as  if  we  were  noth 
ing  concerned,  or  were  hearing  an  im 
pertinent  tale ;  their  word  should  not 
pass  through  the  ears,  and  slip  away 
without  effect ;  but  sink  into  the  under 
standing,  into  the  memory,  into  the  heart; 
like  the  good  seed  falling  into  a  depth  of 
earth,'-  able  to  afford  it  root  and  nourish 
ment ;  therefore  we  must  attend  diligent 
ly  thereto :  7i^^taffojtQu>g  ovv  di-l  Titjoai- 
Zfiv,  we  should  therefore  give  more  abun 
dant  heed  (as  the  apostle  saith)  to  the 
things  we  hear,  lest  at  any  time  we  should 
let  them  slip.'  This  duty  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  word  requireth :  it 
is  the  word  not  of  men,  but,  in  truth,  the 
icord  of  the  great  God,*  (his  word  as 
proceeding  from  him,  as  declaring  his 
mind  and  will,  as  tendering  his  overtures 
of  grace  and  mercy)  which  as  such  chal- 
lengeth  great  regard  and  awe  ;  it  inform- 
eth  us  of  our  chief  duties,  it  furthereth  our 
main  interests,  it  guideth  us  into,  it  urg 
eth  us  forward  in  the  way  to  eternal  hap 
piness  ;  it  is  the  word  that  is  able  to  sa.re 
our  souls,  to  render  us  wise  unto  salva 
tion  ;l  it  therefore  claimeth  and  deserveth 
from  us  most  earnest  attention  ;  it  is  a 
great  indignity  and  folly  not  to  yield  it. 

3.  We  should  to  their  instructions 
bring  good  dispositions  of  mind,  such  as 
may  render  them  most  effectual  and 
fruitful  to  us  ;  such  as  are  right  intention, 
candour,  docility,  meekness. 

\Ve  should  not  be  induced  to  hear 
them  out  of  curiosity  (as  having  itching 
ears),  being  desirous  to  hear  some  new 
things,  some  fine  notions,  some  taking 
discourse ;  somewhat  to  fancy  or  talk 
pleasantly  about  (as  the  Athenians  heard 
St.  Paul ;")  not  out  of  censoriousness,  or 
inclination  to  criticise  and  find  fault,  (as 
the  Pharisees  heard  our  Saviour,  laying 
wait  for  him,  and  seeking  to  catch  some 
thing  out  of  his  mouth,  that  they  might 
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accuse  Mm  ;v)  not  out  of  design  to  grati 
fy  our  passions  in  hearing  them,  to  re 
prove  other  persons,  or  for  any  such  cor 
rupt  and  sinister  intention  ;  but  altogeth 
er  out  of  pure  design  that  we  may  be 
improved  in  knowledge,  and  excited  to 
the  practice  of  our  duty. 

We  should  not  come  to  hear  them  with 
minds  imbued  with  ill  prejudices  and  par 
tial  affections,  which  may  obstruct  the 
virtue  and  efficacy  of  their  discourse,  or 
may  hinder  us  from  judging  fairly  and 
truly  about  what  they  say  ;  but  with  such 
freedom  and  ingenuity  as  may  dispose 
us  readily  to  yield  unto  and  acquiesce  in 
any  proh'table  truth  declared  by  them  ; 
like  the  generous  Bereans,  who  received 
the  word  //FTOC  nuarji  nyodvulitg,  with  all 
alacrity  and  readiness  of  mind,  sear  chins 
the  scriptures  daily,  whether  these  things 
were  so  ;'*  &;  (ijmj-tVif/f/  faf^y,  like  in 
fants  newly  born,*  that  come  to  the  dug 
without  any  other  inclination  than  to  suck 
what  is  needful  for  their  sustenance. 

We  should  be  docile  and  tractable, 
willing  and  apt  to  learn,  shaking  off  all 
those  indispositions  of  soul  (all  dulness 
and  sluggishness,  all  peevishness  and 
perverseness,  all  pride  and  self-conceited- 
ness,  all  corrupt  affection  and  indulgence 
to  our  conceits,  our  humours,  our  pas 
sions,  our  lusts  and  inordinate  desires) 
which  may  obstruct  our  understanding  of 
the  word,  our  yielding  assent  to  it,  our 
receiving  impression  from  it :  there  were 
those,  concerning  whom  the  apostle  said, 
that  he  could  not  proceed  in  his  discourse, 
because  they  were  rinOooi  T«iv  (ixo«r;, 
dull  of  hearing,-  (or  sluggish  in  hearing), 
who  were  indisposed  to  hear,  and  unca- 
pable  to  understand,  because  they  would 
not  be  at  the  pains  to  rouse  up  their  fan 
cies,  and  fix  their  minds  upon  a  serious 
consideration  of  things  ;  there  were  those 
who  had  a  .spirit,  of  slumber,  eyes  not  to 
see,  and  ears  not  to  hear  ;  who  did  hear 
with  the  ear,  but  not  understand  ;  sains; 
did  see,  but  not  perceive  ;  for  their  hrart 
had  waxed  gross,  their  ears  wtre  dull  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyes  were  clotted  ;* 
such  indocile  persons  there  always  have 
been,  who,  being  stupified  and  perverted 
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by  corrupt  affections,  became  uncapable 
of  bettering  frcm  good  instruction  :  all 
such  we  should  strive  to  free  ourselves 
from,  that  we  may  perform  this  duty  to 
our  guides,  and  in  meek/it  ss  receive  the 
engrafted  word.* 

These  practices  (of  hearing,  of  at 
tending,  of  coming  well  disposed  to  in 
struction)  are  at  least  steps  and  degrees 
necessarily  prerequisite  to  the  obedience 
prescribed  ;  and  further  to  press  them 
all  together  upon  us,  we  may  consider, 
that  it  is  strictly  incumbent  on  them  (un 
der  danger  of  heavy  punishment  and  wo) 
'l/.titfli/,  earnestly,  with  all  diligence 
and  patience,  to  labour  in  teaching,  and 
admonishing  us  ;  they  must  give  attend 
ance  and  take  heed  unto  their  doctrine, 
that  it  may  be  sound  and  profitable  ;  they 
must  preach  the  word,  and  be  in  it  ant  upon 
it  in  season,  out  of  season  (that  is,  not 
only  taking,  but  seeking  and  snatching 
all  occasions  to  do  it),  reproving,  rebuk 
ing,  exhorting  with  all  long-suffering 
and  doctrine ;"  they  must  warn  ei'iry 
man  and  leach  every  man  in  ail  wisdom, 
thai  they  may  present  every  man  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus  :c  as  they  are  obliged  in 
such  manner  to  do  these  things,  so  there 
must  be  correspondent  duties  lying  upon 
us,  to  receive  their  doctrine  readily,  care 
fully,  patiently,  sincerely,  and  fairly  :  as 
they  must  be  faithful  dispensers  of  God's 
heavenly  truth  and  holy  mysteries,  so  we 
must  be  obsequious  entertainers  of 
them  :d  imposing  such  commands  on  them 
doth  imply  reciprocal  obligations  in  their 
hearers  and  scholars;  otherwise  their 
office  would  be  vain,  and  their  endeav 
ours  fruitless :  God  no  less  would  be 
frustrated  in  his  design,  than  we  should 
be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  their 
institution. 

But  further,  it  is  a  more  immediate  in 
gredient  of  this  duty,  that, 

4.  We  should  effectually  be  enlighten 
ed  by  their  doctrine,  be  convinced  by 
their  arguments  persuading  truth  and  du 
ty,  be  moved  by  their  admonitions  and 
exhortations  to  good  practice  ;  we  should 
open  our  eyes  to  the  light  which  they 
shed  forth  upon  us,  we  should  surrender 
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our  judgment  to  the  proofs  which  they 
allege,  we  should  yield  our  hearts  and 
affections  pliable  to  their  mollifying  and 
warming  discourses :  it  is  their  part  to 
subdue  our  minds  to  the  obedience  of  faith, 
and  to  subject  our  wills  to  the  observance 
of  God's  commandments  (casting  down 
imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that 
exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  bringing  into  captirity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ;  )  it 
must  therefore  answerably  be  our  duty 
not  to  resist,  not  to  hold  out,  not  to  per 
sist  obstinate  in  our  errors  or  prejudices; 
to  submit  our  minds  to  the  power  of  truth, 
being  willingly  and  gladly  conquered  by  it; 
it  must  be  our  duty  to  subjugate  our  wills, 
to  bend  our  inclinations,  to  form  our  af 
fections  to  a  free  compliance  of  heart  with 
the  duties  urged  upon  us ;  we  should  not 
be  like  those  disciples,  of  whom  our 
Lord  complaineth  thus ;  O  fools,  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro 
phets  have  spoken  :r  nor  like  the  Jews, 
with  whom  St.  Stephen  thus  expostulates ; 
Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost.-  They  should  speak  with  power 
and  efficacy  ;  we  therefore  should  not  by 
our  indispositions  (by  obstinacy  of  con 
ceit  or  hardness  of  heart)  obstruct  their 
endeavours  :  they  should  be  co-workers  of 
your  joy  (that  is  working  in  us  that  faith 
and  those  virtues,  which  are  productive 
of  true  joy  and  comfort  to  us  ;)  we  there 
fore  should  co-work  with  them  toward 
the  same  end  :  they  should  edify  us  in 
knowledge  and  holiness  ;  we  should  there 
fore  yield  ourselves  to  be  fashioned  and 
polished  by  them. 

5.  We  should,  in  fine,  obey  their  doc 
trine  by  conforming  our  practice  thereto  : 
this  our  Lord  prescribed  in  regard  even 
to  the  Jewish  guides  and  doctors :  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses's 
seat  ;  all  therefore  whatsoever,  they  bid 
you  observe,  that  observe  and  do.'  The 
same  we  may  well  conceive  that  he  re 
quired  in  respect  to  his  own  ministers, 
the  teachers  of  a  better  law,  authorized 
to  direct  us  by  his  own  commission,  and 
thereto  more  especially  qualified  by  his 

•  2  Cor.  x.  5. 
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grace.  This  is  indeed  the  crown  and 
completion  of  all  :  to  hear,  signifieth  no 
thing  ;  to  be  convinced  in  our  mind,  and 
to  be  affected  in  our  heart,  will  but  aggra 
vate  our  guilt,  if  we  neglect  practice  ; 
every  sermon  we  hear,  that  sheweth  us 
our  duty,  will  in  effect  be  an  indictment 
upon  us,  will  ground  a  sentence  of  con 
demnation,  if  we  transgress  it :  for,  as 
the  earth  that  drinketh  in  the  rain  that 
cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth 
herbs  meet  for  them  by  wliom  it  is  drtssed, 
receiveth  blessing  from  God,  so  that 
which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  is  reject 
ed,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  and  its  end 
is  to  be  burned :  J  and,  Not  the  hearers 
of  the  law  are  just  with  God,  but  the  do 
ers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified  :]i  And 
it  is  a  good  advice,  that  of  St.  James ; 
Be  ye  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers 
only,  deceiving  your  own  selves :'  it  is, 
he  intimateth,  a  fallacy  some  are  apt  to 
put  upon  themselves,  to  conceit  they  have 
done  sufficiently  when  they  have  lent  an 
ear  to  the  world  ;  this  is  the  least  part  to 
be  done  in  regard  to  it,  practice  is  all  in 
all  :  what  is  it  to  be  shewed  the  way, 
and  to  know  it  exactly,  if  we  do  not  walk 
in  it,  if  we  do  not  by  it  arrive  to  our  jour 
ney's  end,  the  salvation  of  our  souls  ? 
To  have  waited  upon  our  Lord  himself, 
and  hung  upon  his  discourse,  was  not 
available  ;  for  when  in  the  day  of  account 
some  shall  begin  to  allege,  We  have  eat 
en  and  drunk  before  thee,  and  thou  hast 
taught  in  our  streets  ;  our  Lord  will  say, 
I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are;  depart 
from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.'"  And 
it  is  our  Lord's  declaration  in  the  case, 
Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  dofth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a 
wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock  :  —  but  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall 
be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built 
his  house  upon  the  sand." 

Many  are  very  earnest  to  hear ;  they 
hear  gladly,  as  Herod  did  St.  John  Bap 
tist's  homilies  ;  they  receive  the  word  with 
joy,  as  the  temporary  beliei-ers  in  the  par 
able  did  ;°  they  do,  as  those  men  did  in 
the  prophet,  delight  to  know  God^s  ivays, 
do  ask  of  God  the  ordinances  of  justice, 
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do  fake  delight  in  approaching  God ;  or 
as  those  in  another  prophet,  who  speak 
one  to  another  every  one  to  his  brother, 
saying,  Come,  Ipray  you,  and  hear  what 
is  the  word  that  cometh  forth  from  the 
Lord  :  and  they  come  unto  thee  as  the  peo 
ple  cometh,  and.  they  sit  before  thre  as  my 
people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  will 
not  do  them  ;  for  with  their  mouth  they 
shew  much  lore,  but  their  heart  goeth  af 
ter  their  covefousness  :  and  Jo,  than  art 
to  thtm  as  a  eery  lovely  song  of  one  that 
hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well 
on  an  instrument ;  for  they  hear  thy 
irords,  but  they  do  themnot  :-•  they  for  a 
time  njoice  in  the  light  of  God^s  mes 
sengers  as  those  Jews  did  in  the  light  of 
that  burning  and  shining  lamp,  St.  John 
the  Baptist;1  but  all  comes  to  nothing; 
but  they  are  backward  and  careless  to 
perform,  at  least  more  than  they  please 
themselves,  or  what  suiteth  to  their  fancy, 
their  humour,  their  appetite,  their  inter 
est  :  many  hearers  will  believe  only  what 
they  like,  or  what  suiteth  to  their  preju 
dices  and  passions  ;  many  of  what  they 
believe  will  practise  that  only  which  sort- 
eth  with  their  temper,  or  will  serve  their 
designs;  they  cannot  conform  to  unpleas 
ant  and  unprofitable  doctrines :  sometimes 
care  choketh  the  word  ;  sometimes  temp 
tation  of  pleasure,  of  profit,  of  honour, 
allureth  ;  sometimes  difficulties,  hazards, 
persecutions,  discourage  from  obedience 
to  it. 

Tnese  particulars  are  obvious,  and  by 
most  will  be  consented  to:  there  is  one 
point  which  perhaps  will  more  hardly  be 
admitted,  which  therefore  I  shall  more 
largely  insist  upon  ;  it  is  this  : 

6.  That  as  in  all  cases  it  is  our  duty  to 
defer  much  regard  to  the  opinion  of  our 
guides,  so  in  some  cases  it  behoveth  us  to 
rely  barely  upon  their  judgment  and  ad 
vice  :  those  especially  among  them  who 
excel  in  dignity  and  worth,  who  are  ap 
proved  for  wisdom  and  integrity  ;  their 
definitions,  or  the  declarations  of  their 
opinion  (especially  such  as  are  exhibited 
upon  mature  deliberation  and  debate,  in 
a  solemn  manner),  are  ever  very  proba 
ble  arguments  of  truth  and  expediency  ; 
they  are  commonly  the  best  arguments 
which  can  be  had  in  some  matters,  es- 


Isa.  Iviii.  2  ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30,  31,  32. 
John  v.  35. 


pecially  to  the  meaner  and  simpler  sort  of 
people.  This  upon  many  accounts  will 
appear  reasonable. 

It  is  evident  to  experience,  that  every 
man  is  not  capable  to  judge,  or  able  to 
guide  himself  in  matters  of  this  nature 
(concerning  divine  truth  and  conscience.) 
There  are  children  in  understanding  ; 
there  are  men  weak  in  faith  (or  knowl 
edge  concerning  the  faith;)  there  are  id 
iots,  tixtixoi  (men  not  bad,  but  simple], 
persons  occupying  the  room  of  the  un 
learned,  unskilful  in  the  word  of  righte 
ousness,  who,  as  the  apostle  saith,  need 
that  one  should  teach  them  which  be  the 
first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  GodJ 

The  vulgar  sort  of  men  are  as  undis- 
cerning  and  injudicious  in  all  thing,  so 
peculiarly  in  matters  of  this  nature,  so 
much  abstracted  from  common  sense  and 
experience  ;*  whence  we  see  them  easily 
seduced  into  the  fondest  conceits  and 
wildest  courses  by  any  slender  artifice  or 
fair  pretence  ;  like  children  tossed  to  and 
fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight,  of  men,  and 
cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive.* 

There  are  also  some  particular  cases, 
a  competent  information  and  skill  in 
which  must  depend  upon  improvements 
of  mind  acquired  by  more  than  ordinary 
study  and  experience  ;  so  that  in  them 
most  people  do  want  sufficient  means  of 
attaining  knowledge  requisite  to  guide 
their  judgment  or  their  practice  :  and 
for  such  persons  in  such  cases  it  is  plainly 
the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  safest  way, 
to  rely  upon  the  direction  of  their  guides, 
assenting  to  what  they  declare,  acting 
what  they  prescribe,  going  whither  they 
conduct.! 

The  very  notion  of  guides,  and  the  de 
sign  of  their  office,  doth  import  a  differ 
ence  of  knowledge,  and  a  need  of  reli 
ance  upon  them  in  such  cases  ;  it  signi- 
fieth  that  we  are  in  some  measure  igno- 


*  Vulpro  non  juclicium,  non   veritas.  —  Tac. 

"A.KpiTov  b  ffjfinf.  M.  Ant. 

t  '.AAV  titidrc;  Iriptis  0c\Ttov  tlvat  raj  iavrtiv 
tiviaf  iv6t66vat  rt^i/mwrtpoij,  i)  uXXwv  i/vii^ot'j  eivai 
dveirttrrfiiiovas,  <cai  duoiiv  vnoTtOivat  jiaXXoi'  etiyai^v^a, 
T!  yXwfl-aac  KiiifTv  dvaiScvTov.  —  NaZ.  Or.  1. 

-  fide  ralicins,  et    virtute    robustus,  Ace.  — 
Cypr.  Kp.  23.  de  Luciano. 

'  Rom.  xiv.  1  ;  xv.  1,  kc.  xvi  18  ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16;  iii.  2,  viii.  10;  Heb.  v.  12. 
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rant  of  the  way,  and  that  they  better 
know  it ;  and  if  so,  plain  reason  dictateth 
it  fit  that  we  should  follow  them  :  and  in 
deed  what  need  were  there  of  guides,  to 
what  purpose  should  we  have  them,  if  we 
can  sufficiently  ken  the  way,  and  judge 
what  we  should  do  without  them  ? 

In  the  state  of  learning  (in  which  the 
assigning  us  teachers  supposeth  us  plac 
ed),  whatever  our  capacity  may  be,  yet 
our  judgment  at  least  (for  want  of  a  full 
comprehension  of  things,  which  must  be 
discovered  in  order  and  by  degrees)  is  im 
perfect  ;  in  that  state,  therefore,  it  be- 
cometh  us  not  to  pretend  exercise  of  judg 
ment,  but  rather  easily  to  yield  assent  to 
what  our  teachers,  who  see  further  into 
the  tiling,  do  assert ;  The  learner  (as  Sen 
eca  saith)  is  bound  to  be  ruled,  while  he 
bcainnetli  to  be  able  to  rule  himself* 

tJti  fnii'd'it'oi'iu  TJiffif vi- ir,  A  learner 
should  in  some  measure  be  credulous  ; 
otherwise,  as  he  will  often  fail  in  his 
judgment,  so  he  will  make  little  progress 
in  learning  ;  for  if  he  will  admit  nothing 
on  his  master's  word,  if  he  will  question 
all  things,  if  he  will  continually  be  doubt 
ing  and  disputing,  or  contradicting  and 
opposing  his  teacher,  how  can  instruc 
tion  proceed?  He  that  presently  will 
be  his  own  master  is  a  bad  scholar,  and 
will  be  a  worse  master:  he  that  will  fly 
before  he  is  fledged,  no  wonder  if  he 
tumble  down. 

There  are  divers  obvious  and  very  con 
siderable  cases  in  which  persons  most 
contemptuous  of  authority,  and  refractory 
toward  their  guides,  are  constrained  to 
rely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  and 
are  contented  to  do  it,  their  conscience 
shewing  them  unable  to  judge  for  them 
selves  :  in  admitting  the  literal  sense  of 
scripture,  according  to  translations  ;  in  the 
interpretation  of  difficult  places,  depend 
ing  upon  the  skill  of  languages,  gram- 
mer,  and  criticism,  upon  the  knowledge 
of  human  arts  and  sciences,  upon  his 
tories  and  ancient  customs :  in  such  cases, 
all  illiterate  persons  (however  otherwise 
diffident  and  disregardful  of  authority) 
ore  forced  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  other 
men,  to  submit  their  judgment  to  the 
skill  and  fidelity  of  their  learned  guides, 
taking  the  very  principles  and  founda- 

*  Regi  debet,  dum  incipit  se  posse  revere 

Sen.  Ep.  94. 


tions  of  their  religion  upon  trust :  and 
why,  then,  consonantly  may  they  not 
do  it  in  other  cases  ;  especially  in  the 
resolution  of  difficult,  sublime,  obscure, 
and  subtile  points,  the  comprehension 
whereof  transcendeth  their  capacity  ? 


SERMON  LIX. 
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AND    GOVERNORS. 

HEB.  xiii.  17. —  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you. 

BUT  further, — The  more  to  engage  and 
incline  us  to  the  performing  this  part  of 
our  duty  (the  regarding,  prizing,  confid 
ing  in  the  judgment  of  our  guides),  we 
may  consider  the  great  advantages,  both 
natural  and  supernatural,  which  they 
have  to  qualify  them  in  order  to  such 
purposes. 

1.  They  may  reasonably  be  presumed 
more  intelligent  and  skilful  in  divine  mat 
ters  than  others;  for  as  they  have  the 
same  natural  capacities  and  endowments 
with  others  (or  rather  commonly  some 
what  better  than  others,  as  being  design 
ed  and  selected  to  this  sort  of  employ 
ment),  so  their  natural  abilities  are  by  all 
possible  means  improved  :  it  is  their  trade 
and  faculty,  unto  which  their  education  is 
directed  ;  in  acquiring  ability  toward 
which  they  spend  their  time,  their  care, 
their  pains ;  in  which  they  are  continual 
ly  versed  and  exercised  (having,  as  the 
apostle  speaketh,  by  reason  of  use,  their 
senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil  ;•')  for  which  also  they  employ  their 
supplications  and  devotions  to  God. 

Many  special  advantages  they  hence 
procure,  needful  or  very  conducible  to  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  such  matters, 
and  to  security  from  errors  ;  such  as  are 
conversing  with  studies,  which  enlarge  a 
man's  mind,  and  improve  his  judgment ; 
a  skill  of  disquisition  about  things  ;  of 
sifting  and  canvassing  points  coming  un 
der  debate  ;  of  weighing  the  force  of  ar 
guments,  and  distinguishing  the  colours 
of  things ;  the  knowledge  of  the  lan 
guages  in  which  the  divine  oracles  are 
expressed  ;  of  sciences,  of  histories,  of 

•  Heb.  v.  14. 
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practices  serving  to  the  discovery  and  il 
lustration  of  the  truth ;  exercise  in  med 
itation,  reading,  writing,  speaking,  dis 
puting,  and  conference,  whereby  the 
mind  is  greatly  enlightened,  and  the  rea 
son  strengthened  ;  acquaintance  with  va 
riety  of  learned  authors,  who  with  great 
diligence  have  expounded  the  holy  scrip 
tures,  and  with  most  accuracy  discussed 
points  of  doctrine  ;  especially  with  an 
cient  writers,  who,  living  near  the  apos 
tolical  times,  and  being  immediately  (or 
within  few  degrees  mediately)  their  dis 
ciples,  may  justly  be  supposed  most  help 
ful  toward  informing  us  what  was  their 
genuine  doctrine,  what  the  true  sense  of 
their  writings  :  by  such  means,  as  in  oth 
er  faculties,  so  in  this  of  theology,  a 
competent  skill  may  be  obtained ;  there 
is  no  other  ordinary  or  probable  way ; 
and  no  extraordinary  way  can  be  trusted, 
now  that  men  appear  not  to  grow  learned 
or  wise  by  special  inspiration  or  miracle  ; 
after  that  all  pretences  to  such  by-ways 
have  been  detected  of  imposture,  and  do 
smell  too  rank  of  hypocrisy. 

Since,  then,  our  guides  are  so  advanta 
geously  qualified  to  direct  us,  it  is  in  mat 
ters  difficult  and  doubtful  (the  which  re 
quire  good  measure  of  skill  and  judgment 
to  determine  about  them)  most  reasona 
ble  that  we  should  rely  upon  their  author 
ity,  preferring  it  in  such  cases  to  our  pri 
vate  discretion  ;  taking  it  for  more  proba 
ble  that  they  should  comprehend  the  truth 
than  we  (unassisted  by  them,  and  judg 
ing  merely  by  our  own  glimmering  light) 
can  do ;  deeming  it  good  odds  on  the 
side  of  thein  doctrine  against  our  opinion 
or  conjecture. 

They  have  also  another  peculiar  ad 
vantage  toward  judging  sincerely  of 
things,  by  their  greater  retirement  from 
the  world,  and  disengagement  from  secu 
lar  interests  ;  the  which  ordinarily  do  de 
prave  the  understandings  and  pervert  the 
judgments  of  men,  disposing  them  to  ac 
commodate  their  conceits  to  the  maxims 
of  worldly  policy,  or  to  the  vulgar  appre 
hensions  of  men,  many  of  which  are 
false  and  base  :b  by  such  abstraction  of 
mind  from  worldly  affairs,  together  with 
fastening  their  meditation  on  the  best 
things  (which  their  calling  necessarily 
doth  put  them  upon)  more  than  is  usual 
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to  other  men,  they  commonly  get  princi 
ples  and  habits  of  simplicity  and  integri 
ty,  which  qualify  men  both  to  discern 
truth  better,  and  more  faithfully  to  de 
clare  it. 

Seeing,  then,  in  every  faculty  the  ad 
vice  of  the  skilful  is  to  be  regarded,  and 
is  usually  relied  upon  ;  and  in  other  af 
fairs  of  greatest  importance  we  scruple 
not  to  proceed  so  ;  seeing  we  commit  our 
life  and  health  (which  are  most  precious 
to  us)  to  the  physician,  observing  his  pre 
scriptions  commonly  without  any  reason, 
sometimes  against  our  own  sense  ;  we  in 
trust  our  estate,  which  is  so  dear,  with 
the  lawyer,  not  contesting  his  advice ;  we 
put  our  goods  and  safety  into  the  hands  of 
a  pilot,  sleeping  securely  whilst  he  steer- 
eth  us  as  he  thinketh  fit ;  seeing  in  many 
such  occasions  of  common  life  we  advis 
edly  do  renounce  or  waive  our  own  opin 
ions,  absolutely  yielding  to  the  direction 
of  others,  taking  their  authority  for  a  bet 
ter  argument  or  ground  of  action  than 
any  which  our  conceit  or  a  bare  consid 
eration  of  the  matter  can  suggest  to  us  ; 
admitting  this  maxim  for  good,  that  it  is  a 
more  advisable  and  safe  course,  in  mat 
ters  of  consequence,  to  follow  the  judg 
ment  of  wiser  men  than  to  adhere  to  our 
own  apprehensions  :*  seeing  it  is  not  wis 
dom  (as  every  man  thinks)  in  a  doubtful 
case  to  act  upon  disadvantage,  or  to  ven 
ture  upon  odds  against  himself,  and  it  is 
plainly  doing  thus  to  act  upon  our  own 
opinion  against  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  more  improved  in  the  way,  or 
better  studied  in  the  point  than  ourselves; 
seeing  in  other  cases  these  are  the  com 
mon  approved  apprehensions  and  prac 
tices  ;  and  seeing  in  this  case  there  is 
plainly  the  same  reason,  for  that  there 
are  difficulties  and  intricacies  in  this  no 
less  than  in  other  faculties,  which  need 
good  skill  to  resolve  them ;  for  that  in 
these  matters  we  may  easily  slip,  and  by 
error  may  incur  huge  danger  and  dam 
age  :  why  then  should  we  not  here  take 
the  same  course,  following  (when  no  oth 
er  clearer  light  or  prevalent  reason  oc- 
curreth)  the  conduct  and  advice  of  our 

*  "Ov  Sv  i]yf\auivrai  ntpl  ra  crvfi(f>ipovTa  cavroTs 
(ftpovi/KOTCpov  iavrtjv  elvai,  rofirw  avQpwnoi  virtpi)ii- 
uj  vciOovrai. — Xen.  Pacd.  1. 

"Ev  plv  ro5  irXctv  ireiOcaOat  lei  r<3  (cwfoy/jrij,  iv  il 
TU  $iji>  rw  Xoyi'fc<r0ai  Avvafiivtj  0i\riov. 

mus  apud  Stob.  torn.  ii.  tit.  3. 
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more  skilful  guides  ?  especially  consider 
ing,  that,  beside  ordinary,  natural,  and 
acquired  advantages,  they  have  other  su 
pernatural,  both  obligations  to  the  well 
discharging  this  duty,  and  assistances  to 
ward  it :  For, 

2.  We  may  consider,  that  they  are  by 
God  appointed  and  empowered  to  in 
struct  and  guide  us  :  it  is  their  special 
office,  not  assumed  by  themselves,  or  con 
stituted  by  human  prudence,  but  ordain 
ed  and  settled  by  divine  wisdom  for  our 
edification  in  knowledge,  and  direction  in 
practice  :*  they  are  God's  messengers, 
purposely  sent  by  him,  selected  and  sep 
arated  by  his  instinct  for  this  work  :  they 
are  by  him  given  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  and  the  edifying  the  body  of 
Christ  ;c  it  is  by  God's  warrant,  and  in 
his  name,  that  they  spake  ;  which  giveth 
especial  weight  to  their  words,  and  no 
mean  ground  of  assurance  to  us  in  rely 
ing  upon  them  :  for  who  is  more  likely  to 
know  God's  mind  and  will,  who  may  be 
presumed  more  faithful  in  declaring  them, 
than  God's  own  officers  and  agents  ? 
those  whose  great  duty,  whose  main  con 
cernment  it  is  to  speak,  not  their  own 
sense,  but  the  word  of  God  ?  They  are 
God's  mouth,  by  whom  alone  ordinarily 
he  expresseth  his  mind  and  pleasure ;  by 
whom  he  intreateth  us  to  be  reconciled'1 
in  heart  and  practice  to  him  :  what  they 
say,  therefore,  is  to  be  received  as  God's 
word,  except  plain  reason  upon  due  ex 
amination  do  forbid. 

If  they  by  office  are  teachers,  or  mas 
ters  in  doctrine,  then  we  answerably 
must  in  obligation  be  disciples,  which  im 
plies  admitting  their  doctrine  and  profi 
ciency  in  knowledge  thereby  :  if  they  are 
appointed  shepherds,  then  must  we  be 
their  sheep,  to  be  led  and  fed  by  them  ;  if 
they  are  God's  messengers,  we  must 
yield  some  credence,  and  embrace  the 
message  uttered  by  them  ;  so  the  proph 
et  telleth  us:  The  priesfs  lips  should 
keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the 
law  at  his  mouth,  for  he  is  the  messenger 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts:''  so  the  Law  of  old 

*  Jer.  iii.  15,— I  will  give  you  pastors  ac 
cording  to  mine  heart,  which  shall   feed  you 
with    knowledge    and    understanding. — Cypr. 
Ep.  55. 

c  Rom.  x.  15  ;  Acts  xiii.  2  ;  Eph.  iv.  11  12  • 
1  Cor  xii.  28  ;  1  Tim.  i.  11,  12  ;  ii.  7 ;  Tit  i' 
3 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4.  1  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

•  Mai.  ii.  7. 


enjoined  :  According  to  the  sentence  of 
the  law  ivhich  they  shall  teach  thee,  and 
according  to  the  judgment  which  they  shall 
tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do ;  thou  shall  not 
decline  from  the  sentence  which  they  shall 
shew  thee,  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left  :f  so  our  Lord  also,  in  regard  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  saith,  The  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moseses  chair :  all 
therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe, 
that  observe  and  do  ;?  upon  account  of 
their  office,  whatever  they  direct  to  (not 
repugnant  to  the  divine  law)  was  to  be 
observed  by  the  people  ;''  and  surely  in 
doubtful  cases,  when  upon  competent  in 
quiry  no  clear  light  offereth  itself,  it  can 
not  be  very  dangerous  to  follow  their 
guidance  whom  God  hath  appointed  and 
authorized  to  lead  us :  if  we  err  doing  so, 
we  err  wisely  in  the  way  of  our  duty, 
and  so  no  great  blame  will  attend  our  er 
ror. 

3.  We  may  consider  that  our  guides, 
as  such,  have  special  assistance  from 
God,  to  every  vocation  God's  aid  is  con 
gruously  afforded  ;  but  to  this  (the  princi 
pal  of  all  others,  the  most  important, 
most  nearly  related  to  God,  and  most  pe 
culiarly  tending  to  his  service)  it  is  in  a 
special  manner  most  assuredly  and  plen 
tifully  imparted. 

They  are  stewards  of  God's  various 
grace  ;'  and  they  who  dispense  grace  to 
others  cannot  want  it  themselves ;  they 
are  co-operators  with  Godj  and  God  con 
sequently  doth  co-operate  with  them ;  it 
is  God  who  doth  Ixurovv,  render  them  suf 
ficient  to  be  ministers  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  ;  and  they  minister  ?f  the  ability 
which  God  supplieth  ;  every  spiritual  la 
bourer  is  obliged  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am — J 
have  laboured,  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of 
God,  which  was  with  me.k 

God's  having  given  them,*  as  St.  Paul 
saith,  to  the  church,  doth  imply  that  God 
hath  endowed  them  with  special  ability, 
and  furthereth  them  (in  their  conscionable 
discharge  of  their  ministry)  with  aid  req 
uisite  to  the  designs  of  perfecting  the 
sai?/ts,  and  edifying  the  bodym  in  knowl 
edge,  in  virtue,  in  piety. 

f  Deut.  xvii.  11. 

t  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3.          k  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  16.) 

1  1  Pet.  iv.  10.  )  1  Cor.  iii.  9. 

k  2  Cor.  iii.  5  ;  Phil.  ii.  13 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11 ;  1 
Cor.  xv.  10. 

1  Eph.  iv.  11,  12.  »  ICor.  iii.  28. 
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As  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  constitute  them 
in  their  charge  (according  to  that  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  Acts,  Take  heed  unto  your 
selves,  and  to  all  the,  flock,  over  wliick 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  over 
seers,  )  so  questionless  he  doth  enable 
and  assist  them  in  administering  their 
function.  There  is  a  gift  (of  spiritual 
ability  and  divine  succour)  imparted  by 
their  consecration  to  this  office,  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery, 
joined  with  humble  supplications  for 
them,  and  solemn  benedictions  in  God's 
name  upon  them.0  The  divine  Spirit, 
which  distributeth,  as  he  seeth  good,  un 
to  every  member  of  the  church  needful 
supplies  of  grace,  doth  bestow  on  them 
in  competent  measure  the  word  of  wis 
dom  and  the,  word  of  knowledge  requisite 
for  their  employment. v 

God  of  old  did  in  extraordinary  ways  visi 
bly  communicate  his  Spirit  unto  his  proph 
ets  and  agents ;  the  same  he  did  liberally 
pour  out  upon  the  apostles,  and  first  plan 
ters  of  the  gospel ;  the  same  questionless 
he  hath  not  withdrawn  from  those  who 
under  the  evangelical  dispenation  (which 
is  peculiarly  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit,1  unto  which  the  aid  of  God's 
Spirit  is  most  proper  and  most  needful) 
do  still  by  a  settled  ministry  supply  the 
room  of  those  extraordinary  ministers  : 
but  imparteth  it  to  them  in  a  way,  al 
though  more  ordinary  and  occult,  yet  no 
less  real  and  effectual,  according  to  pro 
portions  answerable  to  the  exigencies  of 
need  and  occasion  ;  and  by  the  influence 
hereof  upon  the  pastors  of  his  church  it 
is,  that  our  Lord  accomplished)  his  prom 
ise  to  be  with  it  until  the  end  of  the 
worlds 

Claris  scientice,  the  key  of  knowledge"1 
spiritual,  is  one  of  those  keys  which  he 
hath  given  to  them,  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Great  reason,  therefore,  we  have  to 
place  an  especial  confidence  in  their  di 
rection  ;  for  whom  can  we  more  safely 
follow  than  those  whom  (upon  such 
grounds  of  divine  declarations  and  prom 
ises)  we  may  hope  that  God  doth  guide  ; 
so  that  consequently  in  following  them  we 

»  Acts  xx.  28. 

o  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6. 
P  1  Cor.  xii.  7,  4cc.  Eph..iv.  16;    Rom.  xii. 
5,  6.  i  2  Cor.  lii.  8. 

'  Matt.  Xiviii.  20.  •  Luke  xi.  52. 


do  in  effect  follow  God  himself?  He  that 
heareth  you  heareth  me,  might  be  said, 
not  only  because  of  their  relation  unto 
Christ,  but  because  their  word  proceed- 
eth  from  his  inspiration,  being  no  other 
than  his  mind  conveyed  through  their 
mouth. 

4.  We  may  also,  for  our  encourage 
ment  to  confide  in  our  guides,  consider 
that  they  are  themselves  deeply  concern 
ed  in  our  being  rightly  guided ;  their 
present  comfort,  their  salvation  hereafter, 
depending  upon  the  faithful  and  careful 
discharge  of  their  duty  herein  :  they 
must  render  an  account  for  it ;  so  that  if 
by  their  wilful  or  negligent  miscarriage 
we  do  fall  into  dangerous  error  or  sin, 
they  do  thence  not  only  forfeit  rich  and 
glorious  rewards  (assigned  to  those  wlio 
turn  many  unto  righteousness],  but  incur 
woful  punishment ;  this  doth  assure  their 
integrity,  and  render  our  confidence  in 
them  very  reasonable :  for  as  we  may 
safely  trust  a  pilot  who  hath  no  less  in 
terest  than  ourselves  in  the  safe  convey 
ance  of  the  vessel  to  port ;  so  may  we 
reasonably  confide  in  their  advice  whose 
salvation  is  adventured  with  ours  in  the 
same  bottom,  or  rather  is  wrapped  up 
and  carried  in  ours :  it  is  not  probable 
they  will  (at  least  designedly)  misguide 
us,  to  their  own  extreme  damage,  to  their 
utter  ruin  :  if  they  do  not  warn  the  wick 
ed  from  his  wicked  icay,  to  save  his  life, 
God  hath  said  that  he  will  require  his 
blood  at  their  haHtds  ;*  and  is  it  likely 
they  should  wittingly  run  such  a  hazard, 
that  they  should  purposely  cast  away  the 
souls  for  which  they  are  so  certainly  ac 
countable  ?  it  is  our  apostle's  enforce 
ment  of  the  precept  in  our  text,  Obey 
them  that  guide  you;  for  they  watch  for 
your  soids  as  they  that  must  give  an  ac 
count  :  which  argumentation  is  not  only 
grounded  upon  the  obligations  of  ingenu 
ity  and  gratitude,  but  also  upon  consider 
ations  of  discretion  and  interests ;  we 
should  obey  our  guides  in  equity  and 
honesty  ;  we  may  do  it  advisedly,  be 
cause  they,  in  regard  to  their  own  ac 
counts  at  the  final  judgment,  are  obliged 
to  be  careful  for  the  good  of  our  souls. 

Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  plainly 
reasonable  to  follow  our  guides  in  all 
matters  wherein  we  have  no  other  very 

1  Ezek.  iii.  18 ;  xixiii.  2,  8. 
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clear  and  certain  light  of  reason  or  rev 
elation  to  conduct  us :  the  doing  so  is 
indeed  (which  is  further  observable)  not 
only  wise  in  itself,  but  safe  in  way  of 
prevention,  that  we  be  not  seduced  by 
other  treacherous  guides  ;  it  will  not  only 
secure  us  from  our  own  weak  judgments, 
but  from  the  frauds  of  those  who  lie  in 
•wait  to  deceive."  The  simpler  sort  of 
men  will  in  effect  be  always  led,  not  by 
their  own  judgment,  but  by  the  authority 
of  others  ;  and  if  they  be  not  fairly  guid 
ed  by  those  whom  God  hath  constituted 
and  assigned  to  that  end,  they  will  be 
led  by  the  nose  by  those  who  are  con 
cerned  to  seduce  them  :  so  reason  dictat- 
eth  that  it  must  be,  so  experience  shew- 
eth  it  ever  to  have  been  ;  that  the  people, 
whenever  they  have  deserted  their  true 
guides,  have  soon  been  hurried  by  im 
postors  into  most  dangerous  errors  and 
extravagant  follies  ;  being  carried  about, 
with  dicers  and  strange  doctrines ;  be 
ing  like  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  with 
every  ivind  of  doctrine." 

It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage  to  us, 
and  a  great  mercy  of  God,  that  there 
are  (by  God's  care)  provided  for  us  such 
helps  upon  which  we  may  commonly  for 
our  guidance  in  the  way  to  happiness 
more  safely  rely,  than  upon  our  own 
judgments,  liable  to  mistake,  and  than 
upon  the  counsel  of  others,  who  may  be 
interested  to  abuse  us  ;  very  foolish  and 
very  ingrateful  we  are,  if  we  do  not  high 
ly  prize,  if  we  do  nftt  willingly  embrace 
this  advantage. 

I  further  add,  that  as  wisdom  may  in 
duce,  so  modesty  and  humility  should 
dispose  us  to  follow  the  direction  of  our 
guides :  Ye  younger  (saith  St.  Peter) 
submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder*  (that 
is,  ye  inferiors  to  your  superiors,  ye  that 
are  the  flock  to  your  pastors),  and,  sub- 
joineth  he  immediately,  be  clothed  with 
humility ;  signifying,  that  it  is  a  point 
of  humility  to  yield  that  submission  : 
every  modest  and  humble  person  is  apt 
to  distrust  his  own,  and  to  submit  to  bet 
ter  judgment ;  and,  Not  to  lean  to  our 
understanding,  not  to  be  wise  in  our  own 
eyes,  not  to  seem  to  know  any  thing,  not 
to  seem  any  body  to  oneself,  in  humility 

u  Eph.  i\r.  14. 

T  Heb.  xiii.9;  Eph.iv.  14. 

"  1  Pet.  v.  5. 


to  prefer  others  before  ourselves,*  are 
divine  injunctions,  chiefly  applicable  to 
this  case,  in  reference  to  our  spiritual 
guides  ;  for  if  it  be  pride  or  culpable  im 
modesty  to  presume  ourselves  wiser  than 
any  man,  what  is  it  then  to  prefer  our 
selves  in  that  respect  before  our  teachers  ; 
as  indeed  we  do,  when  without  evident 
reason  we  disregard,  or  dissent  from 
their  opinion. 

It  is,  then,  a  duty  very  reasonable,  and 
a  very  commendable  practice,  to  rely 
upon  the  guidance  of  our  pastors  in  such 
cases,  wherein  surer  direction  faileth,  and 
we  cannot  otherwise  fully  satisfy  our 
selves. 

Neither  in  doing  so  (against  some  ap 
pearances  of  reason,  or  with  some  vio 
lence  to  our  private  conceits)  do  we  act 
against  our  conscience,  but  rather  truly 
according  to  it ;  for  conscience  (as  the 
word  in  this  case  is  used)  is  nothing  else 
but  an  opinion  in  practical  matters  ground 
ed  upon  the  best  reason  we  can  discern  : 
if  therefore  in  any  case  the  authority  of 
our  guides  be  a  reason  outweighing  all 
other  reasons  apparent,  he  that  in  such  a 
case,  notwithstanding  other  arguments 
less  forcible,  doth  conform  his  judgment 
and  practice  thereto,  therein  exactly  fol- 
loweth  conscience  ;  yea,  in  doing  other 
wise,  he  would  thwart  and  violate  his 
his  own  conscience,  and  be  self-condemn 
ed,  adhering  to  a  less  probable  reason  in 
opposition  to  one  more  probable. 

I  do  not  hereby  mean  to  assert  that 
we  are  obliged  indifferently  (with  an  im 
plicit  faith,  or  blind  obedience)  to  believe 
all  that  our  teachers  say,  or  to  practise 
all  they  bid  us:  for  they  are  men,  and 
therefore  subject  to  error  and  sin ;  they 
may  neglect  or  abuse  the  advantages  they 
have  of  knowing  better  than  others ; 
they  may  sometimes,  by  infirmity,  by 
negligence,  by  pravity,  fail  in  perform 
ing  faithfully  their  duty  toward  us ;  they 
may  be  swayed  by  temper,  be  led  by 
passion,  be  corrupted  by  ambition  or  ava 
rice,  so  as  thence  to  embrace  and  vent 
bad  doctrines  :  we  do  see  our  pastors 
often  dissentingand  clashingamong  them 
selves,  sometimes  with  themselves,  so  as 
to  change  and  retract  their  own  opinions.* 

*  Isa.  iii.  12, — 0  my  people,  they  which  lead 
thee  cause  thee  lo  err,  arid  destroy  the  way  of 
thy  paths. 

x  Prov.  iii.  5,  7  ;  Kom.  xii.  3,  10 ;  Gal.  vi. 
3  ;  Pkil.  ii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  2 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 
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We  find  the  prophets  of  old  complain- 
I  ing  of  priests,  of  pastors,  of  elders  and 
I  prophets,  who  handled  the  law,  yet  were 
I  ignorant  of  God  ;  who  erred  in  vision, 
I  and  stumbled  in  judgment ;  who  were 
I  profane,  brutish,  light,  and  treacherous 
I  persons  ;  who  polluted  the  sanctuary,  and 
I  did  violence  to  the  law,  and  profaned 
I  holy  things ;  who  handled  the  law,  yet 
I  knew  not  God ;  from  whom  the  law  and 
I  counsel  did  perish  ;  who  taught  for  hire, 
I  and  divined  for  money ;  who  themselves 
I  departed  out  of  the  way,  and  caused 
I  many  to  stumble,  and  corrupted  the  cov- 
I  enant  of  Levi ;  who  destroyed  and  scat- 
I  tered  the  sheep  of  God's  pasture.* 

There    were  in    our   Saviour's    time 

I  guides,  of  the  ferment  of  whose  doctrine 

I   good   people    were    bid  to  beware ;  who 

I    transgressed  and   defeated  the  command- 

I    ment  of  God  by    their   traditions:  who 

I    did  take    away  the   key  of  knowledge,  so 

|    that  they  would  not  enter  themselves  into 

I    the  kingdom  of  heaven,  nor  would  suffer 

others  to  enter  :'•  blind  guides,*  who  both 

themselves    did  fall,  and  drew  others  into 

the  ditch   of  noxious  error   and  wicked 

I    practice  :  the  followers  of  which  guides 

did  in  vain  worship   God,  observing  for 

doctrine  the  precepts  of  men.1' 

There  have  not  since  the  primitive 
times  of  the  gospel  wanted  those  who 
(indulging  to  ambition,  avarice,  curiosity, 
faction,  and  other  bad  affections)  have 
depraved  and  abased  religion  with  nox 
ious  errors  and  idle  superstitions ;  such 
as  St.  Bernard  describeth,  &c.'' 

We  are,  in  matters  of  such  infinite 
concernment  to  our  eternal  welfare,  in 
wisdom  and  duty  obliged  not  wholly  with 
out  further  heed  or  care  to  trust  the  dili 
gence  and  integrity  of  others,  but  to  con 
sider  and  look  about  us,  using  our  own 
reason,  judgment,  and  discretion,  so  far 
as  we  are  capable  ;  we  cannot  in  such  a 
case  be  blamed  for  too  much  circumspec 
tion  and  caution. 

We  are  not  wholly  blind,  not  void  of 
reason,  not  destitute  of  fit  helps  ;  in  ma- 

-v  (Jcr.  ii.  8;)  Isa.  xxviii.  7;  Jer.  x.  21  ; 
xii.  10;  xxiii.  II  ;  (xviii.  18;  v.  31;  vi.  13;) 
Zeph.  iii.  4  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  2(5 ;  Mai.  i.  6  ;  Ezek. 
vii.  26;  Mic.  iii.  11 ;  Mai.  ii.  8,  9  ;  Jer.  xxiii. 
11  ;  xii.  10. 

1  Matt.  xvi.  6,  12  ;  Luke  xii.  1 ;  Matt.  xv. 
2,  6  ;  Luke  xi.  52. 

1  Matt.  xv.  14.  »  Matt.  xv.  9. 

e  Vide  Apol.  Eccl.  Ang. 


ny  cases  we  have  competent  ability  to 
judge,  and  means  sufficient  to  attain 
knowledge  :  we  are  therefore  concerned 
to  use  our  eyes,  to  employ  our  reason,  to 
embrace  and  improve  the  advantages 
vouchsafed  us. 

We  are  accountable  personally  for  all 
our  actions,  as  agreeable  or  cross  to  rea 
son  ;  if  we  are  mistaken  by  our  own  de 
fault,  or  misled  by  the  ill  guidance  of 
others,  we  shall  however  deeply  suffer 
for  it,  and  die  in  our  iniquity ."'  the  ig 
norance  or  error  of  our  guides  will  not 
wholly  excuse  us  from  guilt,  or  exempt 
us  from  punishment ;  it  is  fit,  therefore, 
that  we  should  be  allowed,  as  to  the  sum  of 
the  matter,  to  judge  and  choose  for  our 
selves  :  for  if  our  salvation  were  wholly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  others,  so  that  we 
could  not  but  in  case  of  their  error  or  de 
fault  miscarry,  our  ruin  would  be  inevita 
ble,  and  consequently  not  just :  we  should 
perish  without  blame,  if  we  were  bound, 
as  a  blind  and  brutish  herd,  to  follow 
others. 

We,  in  order  to  our  practice  (which 
must  be  regulated  by  faith  and  knowl 
edge),  and  toward  preparing  ourselves 
for  our  grand  account,  are  obliged  to  get 
a  knowledge  and  persuasion  concerning 
our  duty  ;  to  prove  (or  search  and  exam 
ine)  what  is  that,  good,  and  acceptable, 
and  perfect  will  of  God  :'  for  ignorance, 
if  any  wise  by  our  endeavour  vincible, 
will  not  secure  us :  He  that  (saith  our 
Lord  and  Judge)  knew  not,  and  did  com 
mit,  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beat 
en with  few  stripes'  (few;  not  in  them 
selves,  but  comparatively  to  those  which 
shall  be  inflicted  on  them  who  transgress 
against  knowledge  and  conscience.) 

We  are  bound  to  study  truth,  to  im 
prove  our  minds  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  it,  to  be  firmly  persuaded  of  it  in 
a  rational  way  ;  so  that  we  be  not  easily 
shaken,  or  seduced  from  it. 

The  apostles  do  charge  it  upon  us  as 
our  duty  and  concernment,  that  we 
abound  in  faith,  and  knowledge  ;  that  we 
be  rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,  and  stab' 
lished  in  the  faith,  so  as  to  be  stedtljaxt, 
and  unmoveable,  not  to  be  soon  shaken  in 
mind,  or  troubled ;  to  grow  up  and  in- 


Ezek.  iii.  18. 

Rom.  xii.  2  ;  Eph.  v.  10. 
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crease  in  all  dirine  knowledge  ;  that  the 
tcord  of  God  should  dwell  richly  in  us  in 
all  wisdom  ;  that  we  should  be  filled  with 
all  knowledge,  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  and 
admonish  one  another;  that  our  love 
should  abound  more  and  more  in  knowl 
edge,  and  all  judgment,  that  we  may  ap 
prove  things  excellent  •  (or  scan  things  dif 
ferent)  that  we  be  enriched  in  all  the 
word  (that  is,  in  all  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel),  and  in  all  knowledge;  that  ice 
be  filed  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  will 
in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understand 
ing  ;''  that  we  should  not  be  unwise,  but 
understanding  what  the  ivill  of  the  Lord 
is  ;  that  we  should  be  perfect  and  com 
plete  in  all  the  will  of  God  (that  is,  first 
in  the  knowledge  of  it,  then  in  compliance 
with  it;)  that  in  understanding  we  should 
not  be  children,  but  perfect  men.' 

We  are  likewise  by  them  commanded 
to  take  heed  of  false  prophets  ;  to  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  are  of  God ;  to  see 
that  no  man  deceive  us ;  to  look  thai  no 
man  spoil  us  by  vain  deceit  ;  to  try  all 
things,  and  holdfast  that  which  is  good  ; 
which  precepts  imply,  that  we  should  be 
furnished  with  a  good  faculty  of  judgment, 
and  competent  knowledge  in  the  princi 
pal  matters  of  Christian  doctrine,  con 
cerning  both  the  mysteries  of  faith  and 
the  rules  of  practice.  Our  Lord  himself 
and  his  apostles  did  not  upon  other  terms 
than  of  rational  consideration  and  discus 
sion  exact  credit  and  obedience  to  their 
words ;  they  did  not  insist  barely  upon 
their  own  authority,  but  exhorted  their 
disciples  to  examine  strictly,  and  judge 
faithfully  concerning  the  truth  and  reason 
ableness  of  their  doctrine  :  Search  the 
scriptures,  for  they  testify  of  me  ;  If  I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not ;  but  if  I  do,  thoughye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works :*  so  our  Lord  appeal 
ed  to  their  reason,  proceeding  upon 
grounds  of  scripture  and  common  sense  : 
and,  /  speak  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye 


r  2  Cor.  viii.  7  ;  Col.  ii.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  58  ;  2 
The;*,  ii.  2;  Col.  i.  10;  2  Pet.  iii.  18  ;  ii.  2 ; 
Eph.  iv.  15;  Col.  iii.  16;  Rom.  xv.  14:  Heli. 
v.  12;  Phil.  i.  9,  10. 

h  1  Cor.  i.  5  ;  Col.  i.  9. 

1  Eph.  v.  17  ;  Col.  iv.  12  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  20 ; 
Heb.  v.  12. 

)  Matt.  vii.  15  ;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  4  • 
Eph.  v.  6  ;  Col.  ii.  8.  18  ;  1  Thess.  v.  21 

*  John  v.  39 ;  x.  37,  38 ;  xv.  22,  24  ;  xii.  48. 


what  I  say ;'  so  St.  Paul  addressed  his 
discourse  to  his  disciples ;  otherwise  we 
should  be  uncapable  to  observe  them. 

We  are  also  bound  to  defer  the  princi 
pal  regard  to  God's  vvisdum  and  will,  so  ! 
as,  without  reservation  or  exception,  to  1 
embrace  whatever  he  doth  say,  to  obey 
what  he  positively  doth  command,  what 
ever  authority  doth  contradict  his  word, 
or  cross  his  command  :  in  such  cases  we 
may  remonstrate  with  the  apostles,  If  it 
be  just  before  God  to  hearken  unto  you 
rather  than  unto  God,  judge  ye ;  and, 
We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  : 
we  may  denounce  with  St.  Paul,  If  an 
angel  from  heat-en  preach  any  other  gos 
pel,  let  him  be  accursed. "' 

We  are  obliged  always  to  act  with  faith 
(that  is,  with  a  persuasion  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  what  we  do  ;)  for  whatever 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin  :"  we  should  never 
condemn  ourselves  in  what  we  try  or 
embrace. 

These  things  considered,  we  may,  and 
it  much  behoveth  us,  reserving  due  re 
spect  to  our  guides,  with  humility  and 
modesty  to  weigh  and  scan  their  dictates 
and  their  orders ;  lest  by  them  unawares 
we  be  drawn  into  error  or  sin;  like  the 
ingenuous  Bereans,  who  did  uruy.nl >'nv 
T(i,-  j'^wgc/.-,  search  and  examine,  the  scrip 
tures,  if  those  things  were  so.0  Our 
guides  are  but  the  helpers,1'  they  are  not 
lords  of  our  faith  ;  the  apostles  themselves 
were  not. 

We  may,  and  are  bound,  if  they  tell 
us  things  evidently  repugnant  to  God's 
word,  or  to  sound  reason  and  common 
sense,  to  dissent  from  them  ;  if  they  im 
pose  on  us  things  evidently  contrary  to 
God's  law,  to  forbear  compliance  with 
them  ;  we  may  in  such  cases  appeal  ad 
legem  et  tfstimonium  ;  we  must  not  ad 
mit  a  non  obstante  to  God's  law.* 

If  other  arguments,  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  honest  and  impartial  reason, 
with  cautious  and  industrious  considera 
tion,  do  overpoise  the  authority  of  our 
guides  ;  let  us  in  God's  name  adhere  to 
them,  and  follow  our  own  judgments  ;  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  our  conscience, 

*  Isa.  viii.  20, — Plebs  timens  Dominum  sep- 
arare  se  debet  a  peccatore  praeposito. —  Cypr. 
1  1  Cor.  x.  15. 

ra  Acts  iv.  19  ;  v.  29  ;  Gal.  i.  8. 
»  Rom.  xiv.  22,  23.  •  Acts  xvii.  11. 

P  2  Cor.  i.24. 
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a  prevarication  toward  our  own  souls, 
iand  a  rebellion  against  God,  to  do  other 
wise  :  when  against  our  own  mind,  so 
carefully  informed,  we  follow  the  dic 
tates  of  others,  we  like  fools  rashly  ad 
venture  and  prostitute  our  souls. 

This  proceeding  is  nowise  inconsistent 
with  what  we  delivered  before  ;  for  this 
due  wariness  in  examining,  this  reserva 
tion  in  assenting,  this  exception  in  prac 
tice,  in  some  cases,  wherein  the  matter 
hath  evidence,  and  we  a  faculty  to  judge, 
doth  nowise  hinder  but  that  we  should 
defer  much  regard  to  the  judgment  of  our 
guides  ;  that  we  should,  in  those  cases 
wherein  no  light  discovereth  itself  out 
shining  their  authority,  rely  upon  it ;  that 
where  our  eyes  will  not  serve  clearly  to 
direct  us,  we  should  use  theirs ;  where 
our  reason  faileth  to  satisfy  us,  we  should 
acquiesce  in  theirs ;  that  we  should  re 
gard  their  judgments  so  far,  that  no  pet 
ty  scruple  emerging,  no  faint  semblance 
of  reason,  should  prevail  upon  us  to  dis 
sent  from  their  doctrine,  to  reject  their 
advice,  to  disobey  their  injunctions. 

In  fine,  let  us  remember,  that  the  mouth 
of  truth,  which  bids  us  to  beware  of  the 
bad  doctrine  of  those  who  sat  in  Moses's 
chair,  did  also  charge  us  to  observe  all 
they  taught  and  enjoined ; '  that  is,  all 
not  certainly  repugnant  to  the  divine  law. 
In  effect,  if  we  discost  from  the  advices 
of  our  sober  teachers,  appointed  for  us 
by  God,  we  shall  in  the  end  have  occa 
sion  to  bewail  with  him  in  the  Proverbs : 
How  have  I  hated  instruction,  and  my 
heart  despised  reproof ;  and  have  not 
obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  in 
clined  mine  ear  to  them  that  instructed 
me  !r 

To  these  things  I  shall  only  add  one 
rule,  which  we  may  well  suppose  com 
prised  in  the  precept  we  treat  upon ; 
which  is,  that  at  least  we  forbear  openly 
to  dissent  from  our  guides,  or  to  contra 
dict  their  doctrine  ;  except  only,  if  it  be 
not  so  false  (which  never,  or  rarely,  can 
happen  among  us)  as  to  subvert  the  foun 
dations  of  faith,  or  practice  of  holiness. 
If  we  cannot  be  internally  convinced  by 
their  discourses,  if  their  authority  cannot 
sway  with  us  against  the  prevalence  of 
other  reasons,  yet  may  we  spare  out- 


i  Matt.  xv.  14;  xxiii.  3. 
'  Prov.  v.  12,  13. 


wardly  to  oppose  them,  or  to  slight  their 
udgment;  for  doing  thus  doth  tend,  as  to 
he  disgrace  of  their  persons,  so  to  the 
disparagement  of  their  office,  to  an  ob 
structing  the  efficacy  of  their  ministry,  to 
the  infringement  of  order  and  peace  in 
the  church  :  for  when  the  inconsiderate 
people  shall  see  their  teachers  distrusted 
and  disrespected ;  when  they  perceive 
heir  doctrine  may  be  challenged  and  op 
posed  by  plausible  discourses;  then  will 
:hey  hardly  trust  them,  or  comply  with 
them  in  matters  most  certain  and  neces- 
ary  ;  than  which%disposition  in  the  peo 
ple  there  cannot  happen  any  thing  more 
prejudicial  or  baneful  to  the  church. 

But  let  thus  much  serve  for  the  obedi- 

nce  due  to  the  doctrine  of  our  guides ; 

let   us  consider   that  which   we   owe   to 

them  in  reference  to  their  conversation 

and  practice. 

The  following  their  practice  may  well 
be  referred  to  this  precept ;  for  that  their 
practice  is  a  kind  of  living  doctrine,  a 
visible  law,  or  rule  of  action  ;  and  be 
cause  indeed  the  notion  of  a  guide  prima 
rily  doth  imply  example  ;  that  he  which 
is  guided  should  respect  the  guide  as  a 
precedent,  being  concerned  to  walk  after 
his  footsteps. 

Most  of  the  reasons,  which  urge  defe 
rence  to  their  judgment  in  teaching,  do 
in  proportion  infer  obligation  to  follow 
their  example  (which  indeed  is  the  most 
easy  and  clear  way  of  instruction  to  vul 
gar  capacity  ;  carrying  with  it  also  most 
efficacious  encouragement  and  excite 
ment  to  practice  ;)  they  are  obliged,  and 
it  is  expected  from  them,  to  live  with  es 
pecial  regularity,  circumspection,  and 
strictness  of  conversation  ;  they  are  by 
God's  grace  especially  disposed  and  en 
abled  to  do  so ;  and  many  common  ad 
vantages  they  have  of  doing  so  (a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  things,  firmness  of 
principles,  and  clearness  of  notions ;  a 
deeper  tincture,  and  more  savoury  relish 
of  truth,  attained  by  continual  meditation 
thereon  ;  consequently  a  purity  of  mind 
and  affection,  a  retirement  from  the 
world  and  its  temptation,  freedom  from 
distraction  of  worldly  care  and  the  en 
cumbrances  of  business,  with  the  like.) 
They  are  often  charged  to  be  exem 
plary  in  conversation,  as  we  before  shew 
ed,  and  that  involveth  a  correspondent  ob 
ligation  to  follow  them.  They  must,  like 
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St.  John  Baptist,  be  burning  and  shining 
lights;  stars  in  God' s  right  hand  ;  lights 
of  the  world  ;  whose  light  should  shine 
before  men,  that  men  may  see  their  good 
works;*  and  by  their  light  direct  their 
steps. 

They  are  proposed  as  copies,  which 
signifies  that  we  must  in  our  practice 
transcribe  them. 

We  are  often  directly  commanded  to 
imitate  them  ;  o>r  (iififtade  T^V  nlo-jii', 
whose  faith  imitate  ye  (that  is,  their  faith 
ful  perseverance  in  the  doctrine  and  prac 
tice  of  Christianity),  saith  the  apostle  in 
this  chapter. 

Their  conversation  is  safely  imitable  in 
all  cases  wherein  no  better  rule  appear- 
eth,  and  when  it  doth  not  appear  discord 
ant  from  God's  law  and  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason  ;  for  supposing  that  discord 
ance,  we  cease  to  be  obliged  to  follow 
them  ;  as  when  our  Lord  prescribeth  in 
respect  to  the  Pharises :  Whatever  they 
bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do  ;  but 
do  not  after  their  ivorks ;  for  they  say 
and  do  not.1 

It  is  indeed  easier  for  them  to  speak 
well  than  to  do  well ;  their  doctrine, 
therefore,  is  more  commonly  a  sure  guide 
than  their  practice  ;  yet  when  there  want- 
eth  a  clearer  guidance  of  doctrine,  their 
practice  may  pass  for  instructive,  and  a 
probable  argument  or  warrant  of  action. 


SERMON   LX. 

OF    SELF-LOVE    IN    GENERAL. 

2  TIM.  iii.  2.  —  For  men  shall  be  lovers 
of  themselves. 

ST.  PAUL,  in  this  place,  out  of  a  prophet 
ical  spirit  instructing  or  warning  his  dis 
ciple  Timothy  concerning  difficult  times,* 
or  the  calamitous  state  of  things  which 
should  ensue,  induced  upon  the  world,  as 
it  useth  to  happen,  by  a  general  prev- 
alency  of  vicious  dispositions  and  prac 
tices  among  men,  doth  thence  take  occa 
sion,  by  a  specification  of  their  vices,  to 
characterize  the  persons  who  should  con 
cur  to  produce  that  hard  state. 

*  Kaipoi  vaXtToi  ivarfiaovTai. 

•  John  v.35;  Rev.  xvi.20;  Matt.  v.  14   16 
1  Matt,  xxiii.  3. 


Among  those  vices  he  placeth  self-love 
in  the  van,  as  the  capital  and  leading  vice  ; 
intimating  thereby,  that  it  is  of  all  in  its 
nature  most  heinous,  or  in  its  influence 
most  noxious.* 

This  indeed  is  of  all  vices  the  most 
common,  so  deeply  radicated  in  our  na 
ture,  and  so  generally  overspreading  the 
world,  that  no  man  thoroughly  is  exempt 
ed  from  it,  most  men  are  greatly  tainted 
with  it,  some  are  wholly  possessed  and 
acted  by  it :  this  is  the  root  from  which 
all  other  vices  do  grow,  and  without  which 
hardly  any  sin  could  subsist ;  the  chief 
vices  especially  have  an  obvious  and  evi 
dent  dependance  thereon. 

All  impiety  doth  involve  a  loving  our 
selves  in  undue  manner  and  measure  ;  so 
that  we  set  ourselves  in  our  esteem  and 
affection  before  God  ;  we  prefer  our  own 
conceits  to  his  judgment  and  advice  ;  we 
raise  our  pleasure  above  his  will  and  au 
thority  ;  we  bandy  forces  with  him,  and 
are  like  the  profane  Belshazzar,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  Thou  hast  lifted  up  thyself 
against  (or  above)  the  Lord  of  heaven."' 

From  hence  particularly,  by  a  mani 
fest  extraction,  are  derived  those  chief 
and  common  vices,  pride,  ambition,  en 
vy,  avarice,  intemperance,  injustice,  un- 
charitableness,  peevishness,  stubbornness, 
discontent,  and  impatience.  For 

We  overvalue  ourselves,  our  qualities 
and  endowments,  our  powers  and  abili 
ties,  our  fortunes  and  external  advan 
tages  ;  hence  are  we  so  proud,  that  is,  so 
lofty  in  our  conceits,  and  fastuous  in  our 
demeanour. 

We  would  be  the  only  men,  or  most 
considerable  in  the  world  ;  hence  are  we 
ambitious,  hence  continually  with  unsa- 
tiable  greediness  we  do  affect  and  strive 
to  procure  increase  of  reputation,  of 
power,  of  dignity. 

We  would  engross  to  ourselves  all  sorts 
of  good  things  in  highest  degree ;  hence 
enviously  we  become  jealous  of  the  worth 
and  virtue,  we  grudge  and  repine  at  the 
prosperity  of  others  ;  as  if  they  defalked 
somewhat  from  our  excellency,  or  did 
eclipse  the  brightness  of  our  fortune. 

We  desire  to  be  not  only  full  in  our  en 
joyment,  but  free  and  absolute  in  our  do- 

*  HHEC  omniamala  ab  eo  velut  fonte  manan- 
tia,  quod  primum   posuit,   seipsos  amantes. — 
August,  in  Joh.  Tract.  123. 

*  Dan.  v.  23. 
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minion  of  things;  not  only  secure  from 
needing  the  succour  of  other  men,  but 
independent  in  regard  to  God's  provi 
dence  ;  hence  are  we  so  covetous  of 
wealth,  hence  we  so  eagerly  scrape  it, 
and  so  carefully  hoard  it  up. 

We  can  refuse  our  dear  selves  no  sat 
isfaction,  although  unreasonable  or  hurt 
ful  ;  therefore  we  so  readily  gratify  sen 
sual  appetites  in  unlawful  or  excessive 
enjoyments  of  pleasure. 

Being  blinded  or  transported  with  fond 
dotage  on  ourselves,  we  cannot  discern 
or  will  not  regard  what  is  due  to  others  ; 
hence  are  we  apt  upon  occasion  to  do 
them  wrong. 

Love  to  ourselves  doth  in  such  man 
ner  suck  in  and  swallow  our  spirits,  doth 
so  pinch  in  and  contract  our  hearts,  doth 
according  to  its  computation  so  confine 
and  abridge  our  interests,  that  \ve  cannot 
in  our  affection  or  in  real  expression  of 
kindness  tend  outwards  ;  that  we  can  af 
ford  little  good-will,  or  impart  little  good 
to  others. 

Deeming  ourselves  extremely  wise  and 
worthy  of  regard,  we  cannot  endure  to 
be  contradicted  in  our  opinion,  or  crossed 
in  our  humour;  hence  upon  any  such  oc 
casion  our  choler  riseth,  and  easily  we 
break  forth  into  violent  heats  of  passion. 

From  the  like  causes  it  is,  that  we  can 
not  willingly  stoop  to  due  obeisance  of 
our  superiors,  in  reverence  to  their  per 
sons,  and  observance  of  their  laws  ;  that 
we  cannot  contentedly  acquiesce  in  the 
station  or  portion  assigned  us  by  Provi 
dence  ;  that  we  cannot  patiently  support 
our  condition,  or  accept  the  events  be 
falling  us. 

In  fine,  if  surveying  all  the  several 
kinds  of  naughty  dispositions  in  our  souls, 
and  of  miscarriages  in  our  lives,  we  do 
scan  their  particular  nature,  and  search 
into  their  original  causes ;  we  shall  find 
inordinate  self-love  to  be  a  main  ingredi 
ent  and  a  common  source  of  them  all ;  so 
that  a  divine  of  great  name  had  some 
reason  to  affirm,  that  original  sin  (or  that 
innate  distemper  from  which  men  gener 
ally  become  so  very  prone  to  evil  and 
averse  to  good)  doth  consist  in  self-love, 
disposing  us  to  all  kinds  of  irregularity 
and  excess  :*  St.  Paul  therefore  might 

*  Est  ergo  ista  ad  peccandum  amore  sui 
propensio,  peccatum  originale,  dec. — Zuingl. 
apud  Bell,  de  Amiss.  Grat.  iv.  2. 
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well  set  this  in  the  front  of  all  those  sins 
which  depraved  the  age  he  spake  of; 
they  having  all  such  a  dependance  on  it. 

It  is  therefore  very  requisite  that  we 
should  well  understand  this  fault,  that  we 
may  be  the  better  able  to  curb  and  cor 
rect  it ;  to  which  purpose  I  shall  endeav 
our,  by  God's  help,  somewhat  to  declare 
its  nature. 

The  word  selj-love  is  ambiguous  ;  for 
all  self-love  is  not  culpable  ;  there  is  a 
necessary  and  unavoidable,  there  is  an  in 
nocent  and  allowable,  there  is  a  worthy 
and  commendable  self-love. 

There  is  a  self-love  originally  implant 
ed  by  God  himself  in  our  nature,  in  order 
to  the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  our 
being ;  the  which  is  common  to  us  with 
all  creatures,  and  cannot  anywise  be  ex 
tirpated;  for  no  man  (as  St.  Paul  saith) 
ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourish- 
eth  and  cherisheth  it.  :h  every  man  living, 
by  a  natural  and  necessary  instinct,  is 
prompted  to  guard  his  life,  shunning  all 
dangers  threatening  its  destruction  ;  to 
purvey  for  the  support  and  convenience 
of  it;  to  satisfy  those  natural  appetites, 
which  importunately  crave  relief,  and 
without  intolerable  pain  cannot  be  denied 
it ;  to  repel  or  decline  whatever  is  very 
grievous  and  offensive  to  nature  :*  the 
self-love  that  urgeth  us  to  do  these  things 
is  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  it  can  be 
shunned. 

Reason  further  alloweth  such  a  self- 
love,  which  moveth  us  to  the  pursuance 
of  any  thing  apparently  good,  pleasant, 
or  useful  to  us,  the  which  doth  not  con 
tain  in  it  any  essential  turpitude  or  iniqui 
ty  ;  doth  not  obstruct  the  attainment  of 
some  true  or  greater  good  ;  doth  not  pro 
duce  some  overbalancing  mischief ;  doth 
not  infer  harm  to  the  world,  or  wrong  to 
other  men.t 

Reason  dictateth  and  prescribeth  to  us, 
that  we  should  have  a  sober  regard  to 
our  true  good  and  welfare ;  to  our  best 
interest  and  solid  content  ;  to  that,  which 
(all  things  being  rightly  stated,  consider- 

*  Panis  ematur,  olus,  vini  sextarius  ;  adde 

Queis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis. 

H»r.  Serm.  i.  1. 

f  Tdv  fnev  dyaOov  Set  <pi\avrov  clvaf  xal  yap  av- 
rd(  Avfiacrai  TOL  <raX<i  irpurroij',  xai  roOf  uXXou;  ilxpc- 
Xi'jffrr  rdv  <5i  po^diipiv  oil  fcT,  0\a\]/ei  y&p  xai  iav- 
TOV  xat  rovf  Tit'Xuf,  (fia\'\ui;  ira.0toiv  farijplMf, — 

Arist.  Elh.  ix.  8. 
k  Eph.  v.  29. 
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ed,  and  computed)  will  in  the  final  event 
prove  most  beneficial  and  satisfactory  to 
us  ;  a  self-love  working  in  prosecution  of 
such  things  common  sense  cannot  but  al 
low  and  approve.* 

God  himself  hath  to  these  suggestions 
of  nature,  and  dictates  of  reason,  ad 
joined  his  own  suffrage,  having  in  various 
ways  declared  it  to  be  his  will  and  pleas 
ure,  that  we  should  tender  our  real  and 
final  good.  He,  as  the  Author  of  nature, 
and  Fountain  of  reason,  may  be  supposed 
to  ordain  that  unto  which  nature  doth  so 
potently  incline,  and  which  reason  so 
clearly  prescribeth.  He  plainly  hath  to 
every  man  committed  himself  in  charge, 
so  as  to  preserve  his  being  from  ruin,  and 
to  enjoy  it  with  comfort.f  He  by  making 
so  rich  a  provision  for  the  sustenance  of 
our  lives  and  satisfaction  of  our  appe 
tites,  by  framing  our  bodies  to  relish  de 
light,  and  suiting  so  many  accommoda 
tions  in  wondrous  correspondence  to  our 
senses,  hath  sufficiently  intimated  it  to  be 
his  pleasure,  that  we  should  in  reasona 
ble  measure  seek  them  and  enjoy  them  ; 
otherwise  his  care  would  have  been  vain, 
and  his  work  useless ;  yea,  he  might 
seem  to  have  laid  an  ill  design  to  tempt 
and  ensnare  us  :  he  certainly  had  no 
such  intent ;  but  as  he  made  us  out  of 
goodness,  as  he  made  us  capable  of  tast 
ing  comfort,  as  he  hath  furnished  us 
with  means  of  attaining  it,  so  he  mean- 
elh  i hat  we  should  partake  thereof. 

He  also  expressly  hath  commanded  us 
to  love  all  men,  not  excluding  ourselves 
from  the  number  ;  to  love  our  neighbour, 
and  therefore  ourselves  ;  who  of  all  are 
nearest  to  ourselves  ;  who  occur  as  the 
first  objects  of  humanity  and  charity ; 
whose  needs  we  most  sensibly  feel ; 
whose  good  is  in  itself  no  less  conside 
rable  than  the  single  good  of  any  other 
person  ;  who  must  first  look  to  our  own 
good  before  we  can  be  capable  to  love 
others,  or  do  any  good  to  our  neighbour. 

He  therefore  hath  made  the  love  of 
ourselves  to  be  the  rule  and  standard,  the 
pattern,  the  argument,  of  our  love  to  oth 
ers  ;  imposing  on  us  those  great  com 
mands  of  loving  our  neighbours  as  our 
selves,  and  doing  as  we  would  be  done 

*  Ildf  yap  vovs  alfttrai  rd  /?tAr«rroi/  !at>rf,  &  ii 
intciKfif  TTnOap^ei  r~>  *£>. — Ihkl. 

f  Quia  tuiela  certissima  ex  proximo  est,  sibi 
quisque  commissus  est. — Sen.  Ep.  121. 


unto  ;  which  imply  not  only  a  necessity, 
but  an  obligation  of  loving  ourselves. 

He  doth  enforce  obedience  to  all  his 
commands  by  promising  rewards,  yield 
ing  immense  profit  and  transcendent 
pleasure  to  us,  and  by  threatening  pun 
ishments  grievous  to  our  sense  ;'  which 
proceeding  is  grounded  upon  a  suppo 
sition  that  we  do  and  ought  greatly  to 
love  ourselves,  or  to  regard  our  own  in 
terest  and  pleasure. 

He  doth  recommend  wisdom  or  vir 
tue  to  us,  as  most  agreeable  to  self-love  ; 
most  eligible,  because  it  yieldeth  great 
benefit  to  ourselves ;  because,  as  the 
Wise  Man  saith,  he  that  getleth  it,  doth 
love  his  own  soul ;  he  that  keepeth  it, 
shall  find  good.1 

Aristotle  saith  of  a  virtuous  man,  that 
he  is  the  greatest  self-lover :  4t>$f-te.  <5' 
ui'  o  TO/oO/o,  fli'ut  /JU)JMV  cptUtviog'  tino- 
ftuei  yuQ  iuviGj  7(i  xd^iara,  xttl  /n&l.ioTot 
dj'«(9u,  xul  '/u^fieiui  iuviov  TO>  xvgiutTuua." 

He  dissuadeth  from  vice,  as  therefore 
detestable,  because  the  embracing  it  doth 
imply  hatred  of  ourselves,  bringing  mis 
chief  and  damage  to  us  ;  because,  as  the 
Wise  Man  doth  express  it,  He  that,  sin- 
neth,  wrongeth  his  own  soul :  he  that 
despiseth  instruction,  despiseth  his  own 
soul :  he  that  committetli  injury,  hateth 
his  own  souL" 

He  commendeth  his  laws  to  our  ob 
servance,  by  declaring  them  in  their  de 
sign  and  tendency  chiefly  to  regard  our 
good  and  advantage  ;"  made  apt  to  pre 
serve  the  safety  and  quiet,  to  promote 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  lives; 
to  bring  ease  and  comfort  to  our  minds, 
grace  and  ornament  to  our  names,  salva 
tion  and  happiness  to  our  souls. 

In  fine,  God  chargeth  and  encourageth 
us  to  affect  and  pursue  the  highest  goods 
whereof  we  are  capable  ;  most  ample 
riches,  most  sublime  honours,  most  sweet 
pleasures,  most  complete  felicity ;  He 
(saith  St.  Paul)  will  render  to  them,  who 
by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek 
for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality, 
eternal  life  ;h  to  seek  such  things  is  the 
highest  instance,  is  the  surest  argument 

e  Matt.  xvi.  26. 

d  Prov.  xix.  8,  16 ;  xi.  17.        •  Eth.  ix.  8. 
f  Prov.  viii.  36  ;  xv.  32;  xxix.  24. 
e  Deut.  x.   12;    Mic.  vi.  8;    Neh.  ix.   13; 
Prov.  iii.  iv.  &c. 
h  Rom.  ii.  7. 
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of  self-love  that  can  be;  he  therefore; 
who  obiigeth,  who  encouregeth  us  thereto, ! 
doth  plainly  show  his  approbation, of  a ! 
self-love. 

So  it  appeareth  that  all  self-love  is  not 
culpable,  but  that  some  kind  thereof  is 
very  commendable ;  how  then  shall  we 
d4stinguish  ;  how  shall  we  sever  (to  use 
the  prophet's  language)  the  precious  from 
the  vile  ?' 

To  this  we  may  answer  in  general, 
that  all  love  of  ourselves  which  is  un 
reasonably  grounded,  or  which  is  exces 
sive  in  its  degrees  and  limits  ;  or  which 
venteth  itself  in  wrong  instances ;  or 
which  driveth  our  mind,  will,  and  affec 
tions,  toward  bad  objects  ;  or  which  pro- 
duceth  effects  noxious  to  ourselves  or 
others,  is  culpable.  If  we  esteem  our 
selves  for  things  not  true,  or  really  for  | 
things  indifferent  or  mean,  for  things  no-  j 
wise  excellent  or  valuable  ;  if  we  affect 
ourselves  beyond  compass,  so  as  to  post 
pone  the  love  of  God,  or  exclude  the 
love  of  our  neighbour;  if  out  of  regard 
to  ourselves  we  do  things  base  or  mis 
chievous  ;  if  thence  we  dote  upon  vain 
profits,  embrace  foul  pleasures,  incur  sin 
ful  guilt,  expose  ourselves  to  grievous 
danger,  trouble,  remorse,  and  punish- ; 
ment ;  if  thereby  we  are  engaged  to  i 
forsake  our  true  interest,  and  forfeit  our 
final  happiness;  then  assuredly  it  is  a 
foolish  and  vicious  self-love  ;  it  is  indeed 
not  a  proper,  but  a  false  and  equivocal 
love,  usurping  that  goodly  name;  it  is  a 
real  hatred  or  enmity,  disguised  under 
the  semblance  of  friendship  ;  it  more 
properly  may  be  called  cruelty,  treache 
ry,  flattery,  mockery,  delusion,  and  abuse 
of  ourselves. 

But  for  a  more  distinct  and  clear  reso-  j 
lution  of  the    case,    we   may    do  well  to 
consider  the  proper  acts  of  love,   which  ; 
do  constitute  it,  or  inseparably  do  adhere 
thereto  ;  such  as   those  :  a  good    esteem 
of  the  person  which  is   the  object  of  our 
love;  an  earnest   good-will  toward   him,  '• 
or  desire  of  his  good  ;  a  complacence  in  ' 
good,  and  dissatisfaction  in   evil  arriving 
to  him  ;  a  readiness  to  yield   or  procure 
good  to  him  ;  a  desire  of  union   and  en- : 
joyment,  that  is,  of  intimate  conversation  ' 
and  intercourse  with  him,  a  deference  of 
regard  to  him,  a  compliance  with  his  de- 

1  Jer.  xv.  19. 


sires,  and  care  to  please  him.  Nnw  if 
these  acts  toward  ourselves  are  in  their 
kind,  in  their  grounds,  in  their  measures, 
conformable  to  reason,  piety,  and  justice, 
then  is  our  self-love  innocent  or  worthy  : 
if  they  are  not  so,  it  is  criminal  and  vi 
cious. 

If  we  do  rightly  esteem  ourselves  (both 
absolutely,  and  in  comparison  to  others  ;) 
if  we  desire  to  ourselves  what  is  fit  and 
just ;  if  we  are  pleased  with  true  goods, 
and  displeased  at  real  evils  incident  to  us; 
if  we  do  in  lawful  ways  endeavour  to 
procure  things  truly  convenient  and  bene 
ficial  to  us  ;  if  we  maintain  a  faithful  and 
cheerful  correspondence  with  ourselves  ; 
if  we  have  a  sober  regard  to  ourselves, 
agreeable  to  our  nature  and  state ;  if  we 
comply  with  the  dictates  of  our  reason, 
and  satisfy  our  desires  conforming  there 
to  ;  then  do  we  love  ourselves  innocently, 
then  are  we  true  friends  to  ourselves. 

But  if  we  overvalue  ourselves  ;  if  we 
do  wish  to  ourselves  things  incommodi 
ous  or  hurtful ;  if  we  are  delighted  or 
dissatisfied  in  false  shows  of  good  or 
evil  befalling  us;  if  we  strive  to  acquire 
for  ourselves  things  bad  or  mischievous ; 
if  our  converse  with  ourselves  is  naughty 
or  vain  ;  if  we  make  indecent  applica 
tions  to  ourselves  ;  if  we  stnop  to  our 
fond  humours,  or  soothe  our  unreasonable 
desires;  then  is  our  self-love  spurious, 
then  are  we  indeed  enemies  to  ourselves. 

Further,  toward  an  exact  discussion 
and  trial  of  this  case,  we  should  do  well, 
divesting  ourselves  of  selfishness,  to  con 
sider  ourselves  as  other  persons,  or  ab 
stractedly  as  mere  objects  of  those  acts 
which  love  doth  imply ;  for  what  recti 
tude  or  what  obliquity  there  would  be  in 
them  in  regard  to  any  object,  the  same 
would  be  in  reference  to  ourselves.  For 
instance, 

If  we  should  value  any  person  justly 
according  to  his  real  worth,  allowing  a 
just  rate  to  his  virtue,  to  his  parts,  to  his 
endowments,  to  his  advantages  of  nature 
or  fortune ;  not  ascribing  to  him  things 
which  belong  not  to  him,  nor  overprising 
those  he  hath,  nor  preferring  him  in  any 
respect  before  those  which  are  his  supe 
riors  or  equals  therein ;  we  shall  herein 
do  wisely  and  justly  :  but  if  (having  our 
judgment  anywise  perverted)  we  do  ad 
mire  a  person  beyond  his  worth,  and  ad 
vance  him  above  his  rank  ;  if  we  over- 
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look  his  apparent  defects  and  blemishes, 
or  take  them  for  excellencies,  and  yield 
them  applause  ;  what  is  this  but  folly  and 
dotage,  tempered  with  iniquity  ?  and  if 
it  be  such  in  regard  to  another,  it  is  no 
less  such  in  respect  to  ourselves. 

If  to  any  person  we  should  wish  things 
suitable,  commodious,  and  advantageous, 
by  obtaining  which  he,  without  any 
wrong  or  prejudice  to  others,  might  be 
considerably  benefitted,  we  shall  herein, 
act  humanely,  and  like  good  friends  ;  but 
if  we  desire  things  to  him,  which  do  not 
become  or  befit  him,  which  will  do  him 
mischief,  or  which  he  cannot  have  with 
out  injury  and  damage  to  others,  are  we 
not  herein  notoriously  unkind  or  unjust  ? 
The  case  is  the  same  transferred  to  our 
selves. 

If  we  should  observe  any  man,  by  oc 
currences  happening  to  him,  well  im 
proved  in  his  condition,  thriving  in  an 
honest  way,  prosperous  in  good  undertak 
ings,  growing  in  worthy  accomplish 
ments  of  soul,  to  find  satisfaction  therein 
would  be  greatly  laudable ;  and  so  it 
would  be  to  condole,  if  we  should  see 
any  man  to  fall  into  any  grievous  disaster 
or  calamity  ;  but  should  we  behold  a  man 
(although  in  false  appearance  bettered, 
yet  really)  prejudiced  and  endamaged, 
as  when  one  is  enriched  by  cozenage  or 
rapine,  is  advanced  by  flattery  or  syco- 
phantry,  is  famed  for  base  or  vain  ex 
ploits,  is  immersed  into  care  and  trouble, 
is  exposed  to  danger  and  temptation,  is 
fallen  into  the  enchantments  of  pleasure), 
are  we  not,  if  we  take  pleasure  therein, 
very  silly,  or  very  cruel  ?  and  if  we 
should  observe  good  physic  administered 
to  a  sick  neighbour,  or  that  he  is  engaged 
in  painful  exercise  for  his  health,  should 
it  not  be  absurd  for  us  to  be  sorry  there 
at  ?  For  the  same  reasons  we  are  blame- 
able  if  we  do  rejoice  when  that  we  pros 
per  in  bad  courses,  or  enjoy  sinful  pleas 
ures,  or  fall  into  dangerous  temptations  ; 
if  we  distaste  the  wholesome  physic  of 
adversity  dispensed  by  Providence,  or 
dislike  the  needful  exercises  of  duty  by 
God  prescribed  to  us. 

If  we  do  yield  our  advice  and  aid  to 
our  neighbour,  in  furtherance  of  any  de 
sign  which  is  honest  and  beneficial  to 
him,  we  then  unquestionably  do  well ; 
but  if  we  do  abet  or  encourage  him  in 
unjust  or  mischievous  enterprises  ;  if  we 


render  ourselves  panders  to  his  unlawful 
desires,  factors  for  his  unjust  profits,  com 
plices  of  his  wicked  practices,  advocates 
of  his  sins ;  is  this  true  love,  is  this  faith 
ful  friendship  ?  No.,  surely  ;  nor  is  it  such 
toward  ourselves,  when  we  employ  our 
faculties  in  contrivance  or  achievement  of 
any  unlawful  designs,  however  satisfac 
tory  to  our  desires. 

If  we  should  indifferently  (without  re 
gard  to  the  laws  of  piety,  justice,  hu 
manity,  or  decency)  espouse  the  interests 
of  any  person,  so  that  for  the  promoting 
his  desiges,  advancing  his  profit,  gratify 
ing  his  humour  or  pleasure,  we  should 
violate  the  commands  of  God,  we  should 
neglect  the  public  good,  we  should  work 
injury  or  mischief  to  our  neighbour ; 
would  this  dealing  be  allowable  ?  Neith 
er  would  it  be  so,  if  for  our  own  sake,  in 
regard  to  our  private  interest,  we  should 
thus  behave  ourselves. 

2.  If  we  do  affect  to  hold  free,  sincere, 
cheerful,  kind  conversation  with  any  per 
son,  for  mutual  instruction  and  comfort, 
this  is  sociable  and  friendly ;  but  if  we 
maintain  frothy,  foul,  malicious,  anywise 
pestilent  discourse  apt  to  corrupt,  or  to 
annoy  him,  this  is  loathsome  :  and  so  it 
is,  if  we  keep  such  intercourse  with  our 
selves,  harbouring  vain,  impure,  unjust, 
uncharitable  thoughts  in  our  minds. 

If  we  should  defer  regard  to  any  man, 
answerable  to  his  worth,  we  should 
thereby  practice  according  to  the  good 
rules  of  humanity  :  but  should  we  so  af 
fect  or  fancy  any  man  that  we  should 
care  for  no  man  else,  should  pay  no  due 
respect,  or  perform  any  office  of  kind 
ness  otherwhere  ;  should  take  no  man's 
word,  or  mind  any  man's  opinion  beside, 
nor  care  to  converse  with  any  other ; 
would  this  be  love,  would  it  not  be  ridic 
ulous  fondness  ?  It  is  no  less,  if  in  re 
gard  to  ourselves  we  are  so  morose,  sur 
ly,  or  neglectful. 

If  we  should  comply  with  any  man's 
reasonable  desire,  this  were  fair  and  cour 
teous  ;  if  we  should  confide  in  the  prob 
able  assistance  of  any  person,  this  were 
modest  prudence  :  but  if  we  should  en 
tirely  conform  our  practice  to  the  will  or 
humour  of  another,  against  the  dictates 
of  our  own  reason,  and  to  the  harm  of 
ourselves  or  others  ;  would  this  be  love  ? 
would  it  not  rather  be  vile  and  pitiful  sla 
very  ?  If  we  should,  without  any  ground, 
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yea  against  plain  reason,  rely  upon  the 
help  or  direction  of  another,  would  this  be 
love  ?  would  it  not  rather  be  wild  pre 
sumption?  The  same,  therefore,  it  must 
be  in  us,  if  we  in  like  manner  are  devoted 
to  our  own  will,  or  confident  in  our  own 
ability. 

If  we  should  commend  any  man  for 
good  qualities  or  good  deeds,  this  is  hon 
est  ;  if  we  should  encourage  him  in  good 
undertakings,  this  is  charitable  :  but  to 
applaud  his  defects,  to  bolster  him  in  ill 
practice,  this  is  flattery  and  treachery ; 
and  in  so  doing  toward  others,  we  are 
not  friends  to  ourselves,  but  traitors  and 
parasites. 

By  such  reflections  and  comparisons 
we  may,  I  think,  competently  understand 
the  nature  of  that  bastard  self-love,  which 
is  so  vicious  in  itself,  and  productive  of 
so  many  vices  :  but  more  fully  to  display, 
and  withal  to  dissuade  us  from  this  vice, 
I  shall  particularly  insist  upon  the  com 
mon  sorts  thereof,  shewing  the  peculiar 
unreasonableness  of  each,  and  the  mis 
chiefs  consequent  from  it.  They  are  in 
deed  usually  combined  and  complicated 
in  practice,  and  have  much  affinity  both 
in  their  nature  and  fruit ;  but  I  shall,  as 
well  as  I  can,  abstract  them  one  from  the 
other,  and  so  treat  on  them  distinctly. 
They  are  these  :  self-conceit,  self-confi 
dence,  self-complacence,  self-will,  self-in 
terest.  These  I  shall  handle  in  the  fol 
lowing  Discourses. 
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OF  SKLF-CONCEIT. 

2  TIM.  iii.  2. — For  men  shall  be  lovers  of 
themselves,  &c. 

I.  THE  first  and  most  radical  kind  of 
vicious  self-love  is  self-conceitedness ;  that 
which  St.  Paul  calleth  TO  {metiqyori-ir,  to 
overween,  or  to  think  highly  of  one's  self, 
beyond  what  he  ought  to  think.  This 
doth  consist  in  several  acts  or  instances. 

Sometimes  we  in  our  imagination  as 
sume  to  ourselves  perfections  not  belong 
ing  to  us,  in  kind  or  in  degree  ;  we  take 
ourselves  to  be  other  men  than  we  are  ; 
to  be  wise,  to  be  good,  to  be  happy,  when 
we  are  not  so  ;  at  least  to  be  far  wiser, 
better,  and  happier  than  we  are.  The 
pleasure  naturally  springing  from  a  good 


opinion  of  ourselves  doth  often  so  blind 
our  eyes  and  pervert  our  judgment,  that 
we  see  in  us  what  is  not  there,  or  see  it 
magnified  and  transformed  into  another 
shape  than  its  own  :  any  appearance  doth 
suffice  to  produce  such  mistakes,  and, 
having  once  entertained  them,  we  are  un 
willing  to  depose  them  ;  we  cannot  en 
dure  by  severe  reflection  on  ourselves  to 
correct  such  pleasant  errors  ;  hence  com 
monly  we  presume  ourselves  to  be  very 
considerable,  very  excellent,  very  extra 
ordinary  persons,  when  in  truth  we  are 
very  mean  and  worthless :  so  did  St. 
Paul  suppose  when  he  said,  If  a  man 
think  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is 
nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself: '  such  was 
the  case  of  that  church  in  the  Apocalypse  ; 
Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in 
goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing  ;  and 
knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched  and 
miserable  :b  they  were  like  men  in  a 
dream,  or  in  a  phrenzy,  who  take  them 
selves  for  great  and  wealthy  persons, 
when  indeed  they  are  in  a  sorry  and  beg 
garly  condition  :  into  the  like  extravagan 
cies  of  mistake  we  are  all  likely  to  fall, 
if  we  do  not  very  carefully  and  impartial 
ly  examine  and  study  ourselves. 

Again  ;  sometimes  we  make  vain  judg 
ments  upon  the  things  we  do  possess,  priz 
ing  them  much  beyond  their  true  worth 
and  merit ;  consequently  overvaluing  our 
selves  for  them  ;  the  most  trivial  and  pit 
iful  things  (things  which  in  themselves 
have  no  worth,  but  are  mere  tools,  and 
commonly  serve  bad  purposes ;  things 
which  do  not  render  our  souls  anywise 
better,  which  do  not  breed  any  real  con 
tent,  which  do  not  conduce  to  our  wel 
fare  and  happiness)  we  value  at  a  mon 
strous  rate,  as  if  they  were  the  most  ex 
cellent  and  admirable  things  in  the  world. 
Have  we  wit  ?  how  witless  are  we  in 
prizing  it,  or  ourselves  for  it ;  although 
we  employ  it  to  no  good  end,  not  serving 
God,  not  benefiting  men,  not  furthering 
our  own  good,  or  anywise  bettering  our 
condition  with  it ;  although  we  no  other 
wise  use  it,  than  vainly  to  please  our 
selves  or  others,  that  is,  to  act  the  part  of 
fools  or  buffoons.  Have  we  learning  or 
knowledge  ?  then  are  we  rare  persons ; 
not  considering  that  many  a  bad,  many  a 
wretched  person,  hath  had  much  more 
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than  we,  who  hath  used  it  to  the  abuse 
of  others,  to  the  torment  of  himself; 
that  hell  may  he  full  of  learned  scribes 
and  subtile  disputers,  of  eloquent  orators 
and  profound  philosophers;  who  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as 
God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened  :*  not  consid- 
"ering  also  how  very  defective  our  knowl 
edge  is,  how  mixed  with  error  and  dark 
ness  ;  how  useless  and  vain,  yea  how 
pernicious  it  is,  if  not  sanctified  by  God's 
grace,  and  managed  to  his  service.  Have 
we  riches  ?  then  are  we  brave  men,  as 
fine  and  glorious  in  our  conceit  as  in  our 
outward  attire  ;  although  the  veriest  fools, 
the  basest  and  most  miserable  of  men, 
that  go  on  the  ground,  do  exceed  us  there 
in  ;  although  (as  Aristotle  saith)  Most 
either  not  use  it,  or  abuse  it.  ,-t  although 
our  wealth  affordeth  us  no  real  benefit 
or  comfort,  but  exposeth  us  to  number 
less  snares,  temptations,  and  mischiefs  ; 
although  it  hath  no  stability,  but  easily 
may  be  taken  from  us.  Have  we  repu 
tation  ?  how  doth  that  make'us  highly  to 
repute  ourselves  in  a  slavish  imitation  of 
others!  yet  nothing  is-  less  substantial, 
nothing  is  less  felt,  nothing  is  so  easily 
lost,  nothing  is  more  brittle  and  slippery 
than  it;  a  bubble  is  not  sooner  broken, 
or  a  wave  sunk,  than  is  the  opinion  of 
men  altered  concerning  us.  Have  we 
power  ?  what  cloth  more  raise  our  minds  ! 
yet  what  is  that  commonly  but  a  danger 
ous  instrument  of  mischief  to  others, 
and  of  ruin  to  ourselves ;  at  least  an  en 
gagement  to  care  and  trouble  ?  What 
but  that  did  render  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Domitian  so  hurtful  to  others,  so  unhappy 
to  themselves?  what  but  that  hath  filled 
the  world  with  disasters,  and  turned  all 
history  into  tragedy  ?  Have  we  pros 
perous  success  in  our  affairs  ?  then  we 
boast  and  triumph  in  our  hearts  ;  not  re 
membering  what  the  Wise  Man  saith, 
The  prosperity  of  fools  destroyeth  them  ; 
and  that  experience  shesveth,  prosperity 
doth  usually  either  find  or  make  us  fools  ;| 

*  Rom.  i.  21, — Ardna  res  hscc  est,  opibus 
non  iradere  mores. — Mart.  xi.  6. 

f  T<3i>  iroXAiov  ol  ftiv  oil  ^-p.-oi/rai  rai  rXntirM  tita 
^iKpiXoyiui/,  01  ft  rrapa^ptjyrui  Si'  dawriav. — Arist. 
ajnid  Plut.  in  Pelop. 

\  Rarus  enim  ferae  sensus  eommunis  in  ilia 
Fortuna Juv.  Sat.  8. 

«  Prov.  i.  32. 


that  the  wisest  men  (as  Solomon)  the  best 
men  (as  Hezekiah)  have  been  befooled 
by  it : '  thus  are  we  apt  to  overvalue  our 
things,  and  ourselves  for  them. 

There  is  no  way  indeed  wherein  we 
do  not  thus  impose  upon  ourselves,  either 
assuming  false,  or  misrating  true  advan 
tages;  the  general  ill  consequences  of 
which  misdemeanour  are,  that  our  minds 
are  stuffed  with  dreams  and  fantastic  im 
aginations,  instead  of  wise  and  sober 
thoughts ;  that  we  misbehave  ourselves 
toward  ourselves,  treating  ourselves  like 
other  men  than  we  are,  with  unseemly 
regard;  that  we  expect  other  men  should  , 
have  like  opinions,  and  yield  answerable 
deferences  to  us  ;  and  are,  if  we  find  it 
otherwise,  grievously  offended  ;  that  we 
are  apt  to  despise  or  disregard  others, 
demeaning  ourselves  insolently  and  fas-,- 
tuously  toward  them  ;  that  we  are  apt 
to  seek  and  undertake  things,  which  we 
cannot  attain  or  achieve  ;  that  we  neglect 
the  succours  needful  to  help  or  comfort 
us,  and  the  like  :  which  will  appear 
more  plainly  by  considering  the  several 
objects  or  matters  in  which  self-conceit 
is  exercised  ;  they  are  especially  three  : 
intdlectnal  endowments;  moral  qual 
ities;  advantages  of  body,  for  tune,  and 
outward  state. 

1.  We  are  apt  to  conceit  highly  of  our 
selves  upon  presumption  of  our  intellectu 
al  endowments  or  capacities,  whether 
natural  (as  u-it, fancy,  memory,  judg 
ment}  or  acquired  (as  learning,  skill, 
experience},  especially  of  that  which  is 
called  wisdom*  which  in  a  manner  com- 
prehendeth  the  rest,  and  manageth  them  ; 
whereby  we  rightly  discern  what  is  true, 
and  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  any  case 
proposed :  this  we  are  prone  in  great 
measure  to  arrogate,  and  much  to  pride 
ourselves  therein.  The  world  is  as  full 
as  it  can  hold  of  wise  men,  or  of  those 
who  take  themselves  to  be  such  ;  not 
only  absolutely,  but  comparatively,  in 
derogation  and  preference  to  all  others  : 
may  it  not  be  said  to  us  as  Job  did  to  his 
friends,  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people, 
and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you'.1  Do 
we  not  fancy  ourselves  incomparably 
wise,  so  that  all  our  imaginations  are 

*  1  Cor.  iii.  18. — Mo>f>df    -yei/taBu,  Iva    yti/jjrat 
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deep  and  subtile,  all  our  resolutions  sound 
and  safe,  all  our  opinions  irrefragably 
certain,  all  our  sayings  like  so  many  or 
acles  or  indubitable  maxims?  Do  we 
not  expect  that  every  man's  judgment 
should  stoop  to  ours?  do  we  not  wonder 
that  any  man  should  presume  to  dissent 
from  us  ?  must  any  man's  voice  be  heard 
when  we  speak  ?  Do  we  not  suppose 
that  our  authority  doth  add  huge  weight 
to  our  words?*  that  it  is  unquestionably 
true  because  we  say  it  ?  that  it  is  pre 
sumption,  it  is  temerity,  it  is  rudeness 
hardly  pardonable,  to  contest  our  dic 
tates  ?  This  is  a  common  practice,  and 
that  which  is  often  prohibited  and  blamed 
in  scripture  :  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own 
eyes,1  saith  the  Wise  Man  ;  and,  Be  not 
wise  in  your  own  conceits,  saith  the  apos 
tles  ;  and,  I  say,  through  the  grace  given 
unto  me,  to  every  man  that  is  among  you, 
not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than 
he  ought  to  think ;  but,  to  think  soberly, 
according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every 
man  the  measure  of  faith.' 

The  great  reasonableness  of  which 
precepts  will  appear  by  considering  both 
the  absurdity  and  the  inconveniences  of 
the  practice  which  they  forbid. 

If  we  do  reflect  either  upon  the  com 
mon  nature  of  men,  or  upon  our  own 
constitution  we  cannot  but  find  our  con 
ceits  of  our  wisdom  very  absurd  :  for 
how  can  we  take  ourselves  for  wise,  if 
we  observe  the  great  blindness  of  our 
mind,  and  feebleness  of  human  reason, 
by  many  palpable  arguments  discover 
ing  itself?  if  we  mark  how  painful  the 
search,  and  how  difficult  the  comprehen 
sion  is  of  any  truth ;  how  hardly  the 
most  sagacious  can  descry  any  thing, 
how  easily  the  most  judicious  mistake  ; 
how  the  most  learned  everlastingly  dis 
pute,  and  the  wisest  irreconcilably  clash 
about  matters  seeming  most  familliar 
and  facile  ;  how  often  the  most  wary 
and  steady  do  shift  their  opinions;  how 
the  wiser  a  man  is,  and  the  more  expe 
rience  he  gaineth,  the  less  confident  he 
is  in  his  own  judgment,  and  the  more 
sensible  he  groweth  of  his  weakness ; 
how  dim  the  sight  is  of  the  most  perspica 
cious,  and  how  shallow  the  conceptions 
of  the  most  profound ;  how  narrow  is 


*  Or<>{  iriirvvrai'  rot  Si  axial  diaaovoi. 
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the  horizon  of  our  knowledge,  and  how 
immensely  the  region  of  our  ignorance 
is  distended  ;  how  imperfectly  and  un 
certainly  we  know  those  few  things  to 
which  our  knowledge  reacheth  ;*  how, 
answerubly  to  such  experience,  we  are 
told  in  sacred  writ,  that  every  man  is 
brutish  in  his  knowledge  ;  that  the  Lord 
knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  they 
are  vanity  ;  that  vain  man  would  be  wise, 
though  he  be  born  like  an  ass's  colt  (that 
is,  he  is  naturally  wild  and  stupid  ;  that 
wisdom  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  alt  men 
and  is  not  found  in  the  land  of  the  liv 
ing  ;  that  the  thoughts  of  mortal  men  are 
miserable,  and  our  devices  uncertain  :h 
if  we,  I  say,  do  consider  such  things,  how 
can  we  but  find  it  strange  that  any  man 
should  admire  his  own  wisdom,  seeing 
that  he  thereby  doth  exempt  himself  from 
the  common  adjunct  of  his  nature,  and 
forgetteth  himself  to  be  a  man  ? 

If,  also,  a  man  particularly  reflecteth 
on  himself,  the  same  practice  must  needs 
appear  very  foolish  ;  for  that  every  man 
thence  may  discover  in  himself  peculiar 
impediments  of  wisdom  ;  every  man  in 
his  complexion  and  in  his  condition  may 
find  things  apt  to  pervert  his  judgment, 
and  obstruct  his  acquisition  of  true  knowl- 
edge.  Is  his  temper  sanguine  ?  thence 
becometh  he  quick,  rash,  credulous,  con 
fident  and  peremptory,  slippery  and 
fickle  :  is  it  phlegmatic  ?  thence  is  he 
slow  and  heavy  ;  diffident,  pertinacious, 
and  stiff  in  his  conceits  :  his  mind  iseilher 
soft  and  limber,  so  as  easily  to  receive 
the  impressions  of  falsehood  speciously 
represented  :  or  hard  and  tough,  so  that 
he  cannot  readily  admit  instruction  in 
truth,  or  correction  of  error.  His  wealth 
distracteth,  or  his  poverty  disturbeth  his 
thoughts;  prosperity  swelleth  his  mind 
up  into  vain  presumptions  and  satisfac 
tions,  or  adversity  sinketh  it  down  into 
unreasonable  despondencies  and  dislikes 
of  things  ;  plenty  breedeth  sloth,  want 
createth  trouble,  indisposing  him  to  think 
well ;  ease  doth  rust  his  parts,  and  busi 
ness  weareth  them  out  ;  inclination,  in 
terest,  company,  prejudice,  do  forcibly 

*  Quamcunqup  partetn  rerum  hmnanarum 
divinarumque  comprehenderis,  ingenti  copia 
quaerendarum  ac  discendarum  fatigaberis. — 
Sen.  Ep.  88. 

h  Jer.  x.  14  ;  Psal.  xciv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  20  ; 
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sway  his  apprehensions  ;  so  that  no  man 
can  get  himself  into,  or  keep  himself 
steady  in  a  perfect  balance,  requisite  for 
exact  judgment  of  things;  no  man  there 
fore  can  obtain  a  degree  of  wisdom, 
whereof  he  may  with  any  reason  be  con 
ceited  ;  the  wisest  men  surely  upon  such 
experience  have  been  little  satisfied  with 
their  share  ;  Surely  (saith  one)  7  am 
more  brutish  than  any  man,  and  I  have 
not  the  understanding  of  a  man  ;  and. 
so  foolish  (saith  another)  icas  I,  and  ig 
norant  ;  I  was  as  a  beast  before  thee  :' 
this  conceited  ness  therefore  is  very  ab 
surd,  and  an  argument  of  notable  igno 
rance  and  folly  ;  neither  is  there  perhaps 
any  more  plain  instance  or  demonstration 
of  general  folly  reigning  among  men 
than  this,  that  commonly  we  are  so  blind 
and  stupid  as  not  to  discern  and  resent 
our  own  folly :  If  any  man  (saith  St. 
Paul)  thinketh  tliat  he  knoweth  anything, 
he  knoweth  not  any  thing  yet  as  he  ought, 
to  know  ;'  that  is,  if  any  man  conceiteth 
himself  to  be  considerably  wise  or  intelli 
gent,  it  is  a  plain  sign  that  he  is  very  ig 
norant,  and  understandeth  little  to  any 
purpose. 

So  it  is,  if  we  consider  ourselves  sin 
gly  ;  and  it  is  more  so  in  comparison  to 
others  ;  for  what  ground  can  a  man  have 
of  arrogating  to  himself  a  peculiarity  of 
wisdom  or  judgment  ?  to  deem  himself 
extraordinary  in  that,  to  which  there  are 
no  other  than  ordinary  means  of  arriving  ? 
to  fancy  himself  wiser  than  any  other, 
whenas  (secluding  accidental  differences, 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for)  all  men 
have  the  same  parts  and  faculties  of  soul, 
the  same  means  and  opportunities  of  im 
provement,  the  same  right  and  liberty  of 
judging  about  things  ?  Did  not  he,  who 
formeth  the  spirit  of  man  within  him,*  put 
into  every  man  that  heavenly  mark, 
whereby  we  discern  and  judge  of  things  ? 
is  not  every  man  concerned  in  that  saying 
of  Elihu,  There  is  a  spirit  in  men,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gireth 
them  understanding  '.*'  do  not  the  foun 
tains  of  knowledge  (natural  delight,  di 
vine  revelation,  human  instruction,  con 
tinual  experience)  stand  open  to  all  ;  and 
are  no  less  common  to  men  than  is  the 


1  Prov.  iii.  2  ;  Psal.  Ixxiii.  22. 
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air  they  breathe,  and  the  sun  which 
equally  shineth  on  them  all  ?  Is  God,  the 
donor  of  wisdom,  partial  in  the  distribu 
tion  of  it  ?  doth  not  that  overture  reach 
indifferently  to  all,  If  any  man  lack  ivis- 
dom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giueth  to 
all  men  liberally, — and  it  shall  be  git-en 
him?"  may  not  others  be  as  inquisitive, 
as  industrious,  as  sincere  as  we,  in  the 
search  of  truth  ?  why  not  then  as  suc 
cessful  in  finding  it  ?  Is  there  any  private 
chink,  through  which  light  shineth  only 
upon  us,  or  truth  may  be  espied  ?  is  there 
any  cunning  by-path,  in  which  we  alone, 
with  more  expedition  and  security  than 
others  in  the  common  roads,  can  travel 
on  toward  knowledge  ?  What  patents 
have  we  to  shew  for  a  monopoly  of  rea 
son  ?  what  right  have  we  to  engross  any 
knowledge  ?  who  hath  granted  us  a  priv 
ilege  of  sure  judgment,  or  an  exemption 
from  error  ?  how  can  we  in  trial  of  things 
claim  more  than  a  single  vote  ?  or  why 
should  our  word  have  more  weight  than 
any  other  ?  May  not  any  man  with  as 
much  reason  prefer  his  judgment  before 
ours,  as  we  before  his  ?  and  if  we  blame 
him  for  it,  do  we  not  thereby  condemn 
ourselves  for  doing  the  like  ?  If  we  do 
know  but  the  same  things,  or  frame  the 
same  judgments  with  others,  how  can  we 
be  conceited  of  that  which  is  promiscu 
ous  ?  if  we  pretend  to  abstruse  notions, 
or  hold  forth  paradoxes,  how  can  that  be 
ground  of  boasting,  seeing  the  cause 
standeth  contested  by  authority  no  less 
than  our  own,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  tri 
umph  over  the  opinions  of  others  before 
we  have  conquered  them  ?  Why  in  such 
cases  is  it  not  reasonable  to  presume,  that 
among  the  many  dissenters  from  us,  there 
are  some  who  have  as  much  sense  as  we, 
and  who  have  weighed  the  matter  with 
no  less  care,  no  less  indifferency  ?  In 
fine,  may  not  any  man  with  good  cause 
propound  to  us  that  expostulation  in  Job  : 
Hast  thou  heard  the  secret  of  God  f  and 
dost  thou  restrain  wisdom  to  thyself? 
What  knowest  thou,  that  we  know  not  ? 
what  understandest  thou,  which  is  not  in 
us  '?" 

Such  conceitedness,  therefore,  is  very 
absurd :  and  it  is  no  less  hurtful ;  for 
many  great  inconveniences,  many  sad 
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mischiefs,  spring  from  it,  such  as  gave 
the  prophet  cause  to  denounce  Wo  unto 
them  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
prudent  in  their  oivn  conceit :"  it  hath 
many  ways  bad  influence  on  our  souls 
and  on  our  lives;  it  is  often  our  case, 
which  was  the  case  of  Babylon,  when 
the  prophet  said  of  it,  Tky  wisdom  and 
thy  knowledge  hath  perverted  thee ;  for 
thou  hast  said  in  thy  heart,  I  am,  and 
none  else  beside  me.1' 

It  is  a  great  bar  to  the  getting  wisdom, 
to  the  receiving  instruction  and  right  in 
formation  about  things ;  for  he  that  tak- 
eth  himself  to  be  abundantly  knowing, 
or  incomparably  wise,  will  not  care  to 
learn,  will  scorn  to  be  taught  ;*  he 
thence  becometh  more  incapable  of  wis 
dom  than  a  mere  idiot;  so  did  Solomon 
observe  :  See&t  thou  (said  he)  a  man  wise 
in  his  own  conceit  1  there  is  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  him  : '  of  a  fool,  that  is 
sensible  of  his  ignorance,  there  may  be 
hope  that  he  may  by  instruction  become 
wise  ;  but  he  that  taketh  himself  to  want 
no  instruction,  or  to  be  above  learning,  is 
in  a  desperate  condition.! 

It  rendereth  men  in  doubtful  or  diffi 
cult  cases  unwilling  to  seek,  and  unapt  to 
take  advice  ;  he  will  not  care  for  or  ad 
mit  any  counsellor  but  himself;  hence 
he  undertaketh  and  easily  is  deceived, 
and  incurreth  disappointment,  damage, 
disasters,  in  his  affairs.  As  it  is  most 
incident  to  weak,  inconsiderate,  lazy  per 
sons,  who  have  not  a  capacity,  will  not 
yield  attention,  or  take  pains  to  get  right 
notions  of  things,  so  it  doth  smother  all 
industry,  consideration,  and  circumspec 
tion  ;  for  such  persons  think  they  need 
no  labour  in  searching  truth,  no  care  in 
weighing  arguments,  no  diligence  in  ob 
serving  things ;  they  can  easily  at  first 
sight  descry  all,  and  penetrate  to  the  bot 
tom  of  things ;  they  have  at  easy  rates 
the  pleasure  of  fancying  themselves 
wise ;  why  should  they  spend  further 
pains  to  dispossess  themselves  of  that 
pleasure,  or  to  introduce  another  less  sat 
isfactory  ?  Thus  is  the  sluggard  (as 

*  Haec  est  hominis  vera  sapientia,  Imperfec- 
tum  esse  se  nosse. — Hier.  contra  Pelag.  i.5. 

f  Puto  multos  potuissead  sapientiam  perve- 
nire,  nisi  putassent  se  pervenisse. —  Sen.  de 
Tranq.  An.  1. 

•  Isa.  v.  21.  r  Isa.  xlvii.  10. 
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Solomon  saith)  wiser  in  his  own  conceit, 
than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  rea 
son.'' 

It  rendereth  us  very  rash  and  precipi 
tant  in  judging;  for  the  first  shows  of 
things,  or  the  most  slender  arguments 
which  offer  themselves,  being  magnified, 
and  aggravated  from  opinion  concerning 
ourselves,  do  sway  our  judgment,  and 
draw  forth  a  sudden  resolution  from  us ; 
it  must,  we  presently  suppose,  be  very 
reasonable,  because  it  seemeth  reasona 
ble  to  us. 

Hence  also  we  persist  obstinate  and 
incorrigible  in  error ;  for  what  reason 
can  be  efficacious  to  reclaim  him  whose 
opinion  is  the  greater  reason  what  argu 
ment  can  be  ponderous  enough  to  out 
weigh  his  authority  ?  how  can  he  (the 
man  of  wisdom,  the  perspicacious  and 
profound  person)  yield  that  he  hath 
erred  ?  how  can  he  part  with  the  satis 
faction  of  being  always  in  the  right,  or 
endure  the  affront  of  being  any  time  baf 
fled  ? 

It  rendereth  men  peevish  and  morose, 
so  as  to  bear  nobody  that  dissenteth  from 
them,  nor  to  like  any  thing  which  doth 
not  hit  their  fancy  ;  to  cross  their  opinion 
or  humour,  is  to  derogate  from  their  wis 
dom  ;  and  being  in  their  apprehension  so 
injured,  they  find  cause  to  be  angry. 

It  rendereth  them  insolent,  and  imperi 
ous  in  conversation,  so  as  to  dictate,  and 
impose  their  conceits  upon  others.  He 
that  is  conceited  of  his  own  wisdom,  will 
imagine  that  upon  that  advantage  he  hath 
a  right  to  prescribe,  others  an  obligation 
to  submit ;  eo  ipso  he  becometh  a  com 
mon  master  and  judge ;  and  they  are 
culpable,  who  will  not  yield  him  a  cred 
ulous  ear,  who  will  not  stand  to  his  de 
cision. 

Hence  also  do  men  become  so  carping 
and  censorious ;  for  if  any  man's  words 
do  not  jump  with  their  notions,  if  any 
man's  actions  be  not  conformable  to 
their  rules,  they  straightway  rise  up  to 
condemn  them  of  folly,  of  faultiness. 

Yea,  hence  men  become  intolerably 
pragmatical ;  for  they  conceit  themselves 
better  to  know  another's  concernments 
than  he  himself  doth,  and  so  will  intrude 
their  advice,  will  be  angry  if  their  ad 
vice  be  not  followed. 
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To  such  inconveniences  and  iniquities 
this  ill  disposition  exposeth  us,  and  to 
many  others ;  for  it  is  indeed  that  in  ef 
fect  which  the  holy  scripture  represent- 
eth  as  the  source  of  all  impious  and 
wicked  courses ;  to  which  men  betray 
themselves,  while  taking  themselves  to 
be  wise,  they  do  stiffly  adhere  to  their 
own  imaginations  and  devices,  although 
contrary  to  the  prescriptions  of  divine 
wisdom,  to  the  dictates  of  common  rea 
son,  to  the  admonitions  of  sober  and 
good  men :  We  will  (say  they  in  the 
prophet)  walk  after  our  own  devices,  and 
we  will  every  one  do  the  imagination  of 
his  evil  heart :  and,  /  have  spread  out  my 
hands  all  the  day  unto  a  rebellious  peo 
ple;  which  walketh  in  a  way  that  is  not 
good,  after  their  own  thoughts :  and,  If 
he  blesseth  himself ,  saying,  I  shall  have 
peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imagination 
of  my  heart:  and,  So  I  gave  them  unto 
their  own  kearfs  lust,  and  they  walked 
in  their  own  council.1'  These  are  des 
criptions  of  bad  men,  implying  self-con 
ceit  to  be  the  root  of  their  impiety. 

2.  Again,  we  are  apt  to  conceit  highly 
and  vainly  of  our  moral  qualities  and 
performances  ;  taking  ourselves  for  per 
sons  rarely  good,  perfect,  and  blameless  ; 
apprehending  no  defects  in  our  souls,  or 
miscarriages  in  our  lives,  although  in 
deed  we  are  as  full  of  blemishes,  we  are 
as  guilty  of  faults,  as  others :  There  is 
(saith  the  Wise  Man)  a  generation  that 
are  pure  in  their  own  eyes,  and  yet  is  not 
washed  from  their  Jilthiness  ;'  to  this  gen 
eration  we  belong,  if  we  admire  our  vir 
tues,  if  we  justify  our  lives,  if  (as  it  is 
said  of  the  Pharisee)  we  trust  in  our 
selves  that  we  are  righteous.^ 

This  practice  doth  include  great  folly, 
and  it  produceth  great  mischiefs. 

It  is  very  foolish,  and  argueth  the 
greatest,  ignorance  that  can  be  ;  for  such 
is  the  imperfection,  the  impotency,  the 
impurity  of  all  men,  even  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  (discernible  to  them  who 
search  their  hearts  and  try  their  ways, 
strictly  comparing  them  to  the  rules  of 
duty,  God's  laws,  and  the  dictates  of 
reason),  that  no  man  can  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied  in  himself  or  in  his  doings  : 

•  Jer.  xiii  10  ;  vi.  19  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  2 ;  liii.  6  ; 
Deut.  xxix.  19  ;  Psal.  Ixxxi.  12  ;  Prov.  i.  30, 
31 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  4.  »  Prov.  xxx.  12. 
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every  man  looking  into  himself  shall  find 
his  mind  so  pestered  with  vain  and  filthy 
thoughts  ;  his  will  so  perverse,  so  fro- 
ward,  so  weak,  so  unsteady  ;  his  desires 
so  fond  and  unwarrantable  ;  his  passions 
so  disorderly  and  ungovernable  ;  his  af 
fections  so  misplaced,  or  at  least  so  cold 
and  dull  in  regard  to  their  right  objects ; 
his  resolutions  toward  good  so  weak  and 
slack  ;  his  intentions  so  corrupt,  or  mixed 
with  oblique  regards ;  he  that  observeth 
his  actions,  shall  in  the  best  of  them  (as 
to  the  principles  whence  they  rise,  as 
to  the  ends  they  drive  at,  as  to  the  man 
ner  of  their  performance)  find  so  many 
great  defailances,  that  he  will  see  cause 
rather  to  abhor  than  to  admire  himself. 

Who,  let  me  ask,doth  love  God  with  all 
his  soul,  so  as  to  place  in  him  his  total 
content  and  delight,  so  as  to  do  all  things 
out  of  love  to  him,  with  a  regard  to  his 
honour  and  service  ?T  so  as  to  be  willing 
and  glad  to  part  with  all  things  for  his 
sake  ?  who  hath  that  constant  and  lively 
sense  of  God's  benefits  and  mercies  that 
he  should  have  ?  who  hath  a  perfect  re 
signation  of  will  to  his  pleasure,  so  as  to 
be  displeased  with  no  event  dispensed  by 
his  hand  ?  who  hath  such  a  vigour  of 
faith  and  confidence  in  him,  as  will  sup 
port  him  in  all  wants,  in  all  distresses,  in 
all  temptations,  so  as  never  to  be  dis 
quieted  or  discouraged  by  them,  so  as  to 
cast  on  God  (as  he  is  commanded)  all 
the  cares  of  his  soul  and  burdens  of  his 
life  ?  who  constantly  maintaineth  a  fer 
vour  of  spirit,  a  steadiness  of  resolution, 
a  clear  and  calm  frame  of  soul,  an  ab 
stractedness  of  mind  from  worldy  de 
sires  and  delights  ?  who  continually  is 
fervent  and  undistracted  in  his  devotion  ? 
who  with  an  unwearied  and  incessant 
deligence  doth  watch  over  his  thoughts  ? 
who  doth  entirely  command  his  passions, 
and  bridle  his  appetites  ?  who  doth  ex 
actly  govern  his  tongue  ?  who  is  perpet 
ually  circumspect  over  his  actions  ?  who 
loveth  his  neighbour  as  himself,  seeking 
his  good,  and  delighting  therein  as  in  his 
own  ;  being  sorry  for  his  adversities,  as  if 
they  had  befallen  himself?  who  feeleth 
that  contrition  of  spirit,  that  shame,  that 
remorse  for  his  sins,  or  that  detestation  of 
them,  which  they  deserve  ?  who  is  duly 
sensible  of  his  own  unworthiness  ?  Very 
few  of  us,  surely,  if  we  examine  ourcon- 
*  Hier.  in  Lucif.  cap.  6. 
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sciences,  can  answer,  that  we  are  they 
who  perform  these  duties ;  and  if  not, 
where  is  any  ground  of  self-conceit  ? 
how  much  cause  rather  is  there  of  dejec 
tion,  of  displeasure,  of  despising  and  de 
testing  ourselves ! 

There  have  indeed  been  sects  of  men 
(such  as  the  Novatians  and  the  Pelagians) 
who  have  pretended  to  perfection  and  pu 
rity  ;*  but  these  men,  one  would  think,  did 
never  read  the  scripture,  did  never  consult 
experience,  did  never  reflect  on  their 
minds,  did  never  compare  their  practice 
with  their  duty  ;  had  no  conscience  at  all, 
or  a  very  blind  and  stupid  one.  Who 
can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I 
am  pure  from  my  sin  ?  was  a  question  of 
Solomon,  to  the  which  he  thought  no 
man  could  answer  affirmatively  of  him 
self ;  If  I  justify  myself,  my  own  mouth 
shall  condemn  me  :  if  1  say  I  am  perfect, 
it  shall  prove  me  perverse;*  was  the 
asseveration  of  that  person,  whose  virtue 
had  undergone  the  severest  trials :  In 
many  things  we  offend  all,*-  was  the  con 
fession  of  an  apostle  in  the  name  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men. 

Such  men  indeed  (in  contemplation  of 
themselves  and  of  their  doings)  have  ever 
been  ready  to  think  meanly  of  them 
selves,  to  acknowledge  and  bewail  their 
unworthiness,  to  disclaim  all  confidence 
in  themselves,  to  avow  their  hope  wholly 
to  be  reposed  in  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
God  ;  (in  his  grace  for  ability  to  perform 
somewhat  of  their  duty ;  in  his  mercy 
for  pardon  of  their  offences  ;)  to  confess 
themselves,  with  Jacob,  less  than  the  least 
of  God's  mercies  ;  with  David,  that  they 
are  worms  and  no  men  ;  with  Job,  that 
they  are  vile,  and  unable  to  answer  God, 
calling  them  to  account,  in  one  case  of  a 
thousand  :  that  they  abhor  themselves,  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes ;  that  after  they 
have  done  all,  they  are  unprofitable  ser- 
vantsJ  And  is  he  not  very  blind  who 
doth  see  in  himself  those  perfections 
which  the  greatest  saints  could  not  des 
cry  in  themselves  ?  is  he  not  infinitely 
vain  that  fancieth  himself  more  worthy 
than  they  did  take  themselves  to  be  ? 

*  The  Donatists — remissionem    peccatorum 
sic  datis,  quasi  nullum  habeatis  ipsi  peccatum, 
&c.— Opt.  lib.  2. 
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In  fine,  every  man  is  in  some  kind  and 
degree  bad,  sinful,  vile  ;  it  is  as  natural 
for  us  to  be  so,  as  to  be  frail,  to  be  sickly, 
to  be  mortal :  there  are  some  bad  dispo 
sitions  common  to  all,  and  which  no  man 
can  put  off  without  his  flesh  ;  there  are 
some  to  which  every  man  (from  his  tem 
per,  inclination,  and  constitution  of 
body  or  soul),  is  peculiarly  subject,  the 
which  by  no  care  and  pain  can  be  quite 
extripated,  but  will  afford  during  life  per 
petual  matter  of  conflict  and  exercise  to 
curb  them ;  conceit,  therefore,  of  our 
virtue  is  very  foolish. 

And  it  breedeth  many  great  mischiefs. 

Hence  doth  spring  a  great  security, 
and  carelessness  of  correcting  our  faults  ; 
for  taking  ourselves  to  be  well,  we  see 
not  any  need  of  cure,  thence  seek  none, 
nor  admit  any." 

Yea,  hence  riseth  a  contempt  of  any 
means  conducible  to  our  amendment, 
such  as  good  advice  and  wholesome  re 
proof :  to  advise  such  an  one  is  to  accuse 
him  wrongfully ;  to  reprove  him,  is  to 
commit  an  outrage  upon  his  presumed 
integrity  of  virtue.  Hence  also  proceed- 
eth  a  neglect  of  imploring  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  God  ;  for  why  should  persons 
of  so  great  strength  crave  succour  ?  how 
should  they  beg  pardon,  who  have  so  lit 
tle  sense  of  guilt  ?  It  is  for  a  weak  per 
son  to  cry,  Lord  help  me  ;  it  is  for  a  pub 
lican  to  pray,  God  be  merciful  unto  me  a 
sinner.* 

It  breedeth  arrogance  and  presumption 
even  in  devotions,  or  addresses  to  God, 
inducing  such  persons  in  unseemly  man 
ner  to  justify  themselves  before  God,  to 
claim  singular  interest  in  him,  to  mind 
him,  and  as  it  were  to  upbraid  him  with 
their  worthy  deeds,  to  thank  him  for  their 
imaginary  excellencies,  like  the  conceited 
Pharisee  :  God,  I  thank  thee  that  1  am 
not  as  other  me?i,  extortioners,  unjust, 
adulterers — I  fast  twice  a-week,  I  give 
tithes  of  all  that  I  possess.*  They  can 
not  demean  themselves  toward  God  as 
miserable  sinners,  who  fancy  themselves 
as  admirable  worthies,  and  gallants  in 
virtue. 

Also,  a  natural  result  thereof  is  a 
haughty  contempt  of  others,  venting  it 
self  in  a  supercilious  and  fastuous  de 
meanour  ;  so  it  was  in  the  Pharisees,  who 
(saith  St.  Luke)  trusted  in  themselves 
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that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised 
Others.'  Such  persons,  observing  or  sus 
pecting  defects  and  misbehaviours  in 
others,  but  discerning  none  in  themselves, 
do  in  their  opinion  advance  themselves 
above  their  brethren,  and  accordingly  are 
prone  to  behave  themselves  toward  them  : 
such  men  as  they,  are  the  especially 
good  men,  the  godly,  the  saints,  the  flow 
er  of  mankind,  the  choice  ones,  the  darl 
ings  of  God,  and  favourites  of  Heaven, 
the  special  objects  of  divine  love  and 
care  :  others  are  impure  and  profane, 
rejectaneous  and  reprobate  people,  to 
whom  God  beareth  no  good-will  or  re 
gard.  Hence  proceedeth  a  contemptu 
ous  disregard  or  estrangedness  toward 
other  men  ;  like  that  of  those  separatists 
in  the  prophet,  who,  notwithstanding  they 
were  a  people  provoking  God  to  anger 
continually  to  his  face,1  were  yet,  in 
conceit  of  their  own  special  purity,  ready 
to  say,  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near 
to  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou  ;  where 
as  those  who,  soberly  reflecting  on  their 
nature,  their  hearts,  their  ways,  do  frame 
a  right  judgment  of  themselves,  can  hard 
ly  esteem  any  man  worse  than  them 
selves  ;  they  perceive  themselves  so  frail, 
so  defectuous,  so  culpable,  as  to  find 
great  reason  for  their  compliance  with 
those  apostolical  precepts  :  In  lowliness 
of  mind,  let.  each  man  esteem  others  bet 
ter  than  himself :  In  honour  perfer  one 
another.1' 

This  likewise  disposeth  men  to  expect 
more  than  ordinary  regard  from  others  ; 
and  they  are  much  displeased,  if  they 
find  it  not  in  degr-e  answerable  to  their 
conceit  of  themse  ves  ;  taking  them  for 
silly,  envious,  or  injurious  persons,  who 
forbear  to  yield  it:  such  excellent  per 
sons  must  in  all  things  be  humoured  and 
cockered,  otherwise  you  greatly  wron°- 
them. 

Hence  also  such  men  easily  become 
discontented  and  impatient;  for  if  they 
be  crossed  in  any  thing,  if  any  misfor 
tune  toucheth  them,  they  take  it  very  ill ; 
supposing  they  deserve  it  not,  but  are 
worthy  of  better  usage  and  fortune. 

In  fine,  as  this  causeth  a  man  to  be 
have  himself  untowardly  in  respect  to  all 
others  (toward  God  and  toward  his  neigh 
bour),  so  thence  he  most  unbeseemingly 
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carrieth  himself  toward  himself;  he  is 
no  faithful  friend,  no  good  companion  to 
himself,  but  a  fond  minion,  a  vile  flatter 
er,  or  a  profane  idolater  of  himself;  for 
(like  Narcissus)  being  transported  with 
conceit  of  his  own  incomparable  beauty 
or  excellency,  he  maketh  love  to  and 
courteth  himself;  finding  delight  in  such 
conceit,  he  by  all  means  cherisheth  it, 
glozing  and  flattering  himself  (as  the 
Psalm  hath  it)  in  his  own  eyes  ;f  repre 
senting  his  qualities  to  his  imagination 
in  false  shapes,  he  devoutly  adoreth  those 
idols  of  his  brain.  Further, 

3.  Self-conceit  is  also  frequently 
grounded  upon  other  inferior  advantages  : 
upon  gifts  of  nature  (as  strength,  activi 
ty,  beauty ;)  upon  gifts  of  fortune  (so 
called),  as  birth,  wealth,  dignity,  power, 
fame,  success:  upon  these  things  men 
ordinarily  much  value  themselves,  and 
are  strangely  puffed  up  with  vain  opin 
ion,  taking  themselves  from  them  to  be 
great  and  happy  persons  ;  but  seeing  (as 
we  touched  before)  these  things  are  in 
themselves  little  valuable  (as  serving  no 
great  purpose,  nor  furthering  our  true 
happiness  ;)  seeing  they  are  not  com 
mendable  (as  not  depending  on  our  free 
choice,  but  proceeding  from  nature  or 
chance  ;)  seeing  they  are  not  durable  or 
certain,  but  easily  may  be  severed  from 
us  ;  the  vanity  of  self-conceit  founded  on 
them  is  very  notorious,  and  I  shall  not 
insist  more  to  declare  it ;  I  shall  only  re 
commend  the  prophet's  advice  concern 
ing  such  things :  Let  not  the  wise  man 
glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  t/ie  migh 
ty  HI,  n  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich 
man  glory  in  his  riches :  but  let  him 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  un- 
derstandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  which  exercise  lovingkindness, 
judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth  :3  that  is,  nothing  within  us  or 
about  us  should  elevate  our  minds,  ex 
cepting  the  assurance  that  God  doth 
govern  the  world,  being  ready  to  protect 
and  succour  us,  to  dispense  mercy  and 
justice  to  us ;  so  that,  how  weak  and 
lieipless  soever  in  ourselves,  yet  con  fid- 
;no;  in  him,  we  shall  never  be  overwhelm 
ed  by  any  wrong  or  misfortune. 

So  much  concerning  self-conceit ;  the 
other  parts  of  vicious  self-love  may  be 
reserved  to  another  occasion. 


Ps»l.  xxxvi.  2. 
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